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SUPERIOR ORDERS, NUCLEAR WARFARE, AND THE DICTATES C7 
CONSCIENCE: THE DILEMMA OF MILITARY OBEDIENCE 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


GUENTER Lewy 
Smith College 


When Francis Gary Powers was asked by the 
presiding judge of the Soviet military tribunal 
trying him for espionage whether he had not 
considered the possibility that his U-2 flight 
might provoke armed conflict, the captured 
pilot answered, “The people who sent me 
should think of these things. My job was to 
carry out orders. I do not think it was my re- 
sponsibility to make such decisions.’’! This 
article deals with a similar problem, a predica- 
ment which to this day, fortunately, has re- 
mained hypothetical, but which may become 
distressingly real at some time in the future. It 
concerns the unenviable position of the military 
subordinate commanded to use nuclear weap- 
ons, who may be punished today if he disobeys 
and prosecuted tomorrow if he obeys. The 
discussion initially evolves around three issues 
in international law: (1) the validity of the plea 
of superior orders as a defense in war crimes 
trials; (2) the question of the legality of using 
nuclear weapons; and (3) the present status 
and future of the law of war. That these problem 
areas are intimately related should become 
clear as we proceed, 

The disregard for humanitarian and moral 
considerations which has increasingly charac- 
terized the conduct of war in the twentieth 
century, and, more recently, the development of 
nuclear weapons—the tools of mass extermina- 
tion par excellence—have led many students of 
international law to conclude that the laws of 
war are dead. Grotius’ doctrine of the tempera- 
menta belli, requiring belligerents to conduct 
hostilities with regard for the principles of 
humanity and chivalry, as well as the many 
conventions drawn up prior to World War I in 
érder to regulate the use of violence, are said to 
have become largely obsolete. A committee of 


1 New York Times, August 19, 1960, p. 8. 


the American Society of International Law + + 
cluded in 1952 that the laws of war were à 
“ehaotic” state and that “few distinguis!- 
rules of the law of war” were still in existe: : > 
Only regulations which do not really ha > 
the conduct of total war, like those conce:.i 
the treatment of prisoners of war and host n- 
are still seen to be of some limited value. ` 
the rest of the body of the law of war, it cami «. 
and ought not “restrict the effective em =: 
ment of militarily advantageous techniqu:s + 
long as war itself is the ultimate sanctio: ‘= 
hind [international] law.’ Should mar Xi: 
have the misfortune to be involved once vuv 
in a war of global proportions, writes IJ:. . 
Smith, “it is not likely that the bellig +: 
powers will pay much attention to any > 
which the lawyers may have to say. Onall i: 
it will be agreed that the law of self-pres ev 
tion over-rides all other law.”4 The predic. 
of Douhet, the prophet of total war, that i:. <1 
face of “self-interest, of national survival, e, 
convention loses its value, every humanit. : 
sentiment loses its weight’’> has seemingly ix « 
borne out. 

And yet, this trend toward the indul: »: 
of international lawlessness and the unfet.. e 
use of force has not gone completely ur ` 


* Proceedings of the American Society of n” 
national Law, Vol. 46 (1952), p. 218. 

s ©. P. Phillips, “Air Warfare and Lwy». 
George Washington Law Review, Vol. 21 (190 
53), p. 442. 

1 H. A. Smith, The Crisis in the Law of Notts 
(London, 1947), p. 66. 

§ Giulio Douhet, The Command of the Air, ar 
Dino Ferrari (New York, 1942), p. 309, arc ° 
in Edward M. Earle, ed., Makers of Mae 
Strategy: * Military: Thought from Machiavel: 
Hitler (Princeton, 1943), p. 492. A 
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i 
lenged. The defeated camp at least, at the-end 
of World War II, was brought into the dock of 
justice and was judged quite severely for per- 
sistent violations of the law of war. The ma- 
jority of the Nazi war crimes, “attended by 
_ every conceivable circumstance of cruelty and 
horror,” declared the Nuremberg tribunal in its 
judgment, had arisen from the hideous German 
National Socialist conception of total war. In 
“this conception of ‘total war’ the moral ideas 
underlying the conventions which seek to make 
war more humane are no longer regarded as 
having force and validity. Everything is made 
subordinate to the overmastering dictates of 
war. Rules, regulations, assurances, and trea- 
ties, all alike, are of no moment.’”* In the High 
Command Case another panel of judges ex- 
plicitly rejected the notion “that military neces- 
sity includes the right to do anything that 
contributes to the winning of a war .-. . such a 
view would eliminate all humanity and decency 
and law from the conduct of war and it is a con- 
tention which this Tribunal repudiates as con- 
trary. to the accepted usages of civilized 
nations.”? The same court also affirmed the 
supremacy of international law over municipal 
law and declared that in certain circumstances 
individuals may have to break the latter in 
order to obey the dictates of the former: 


International law operates as a restriction and 
limitation on the sovereignty of nations. It may 
also limit the obligations which individuals owe 
to their states, and create for them international 
obligations which are binding upon them to an 
extent that they must be carried out even if to 
do so violates a positive law or directive of state.® 


Following the same logic is the provision of the 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal 
which lays down that orders of a government or 
of a superior do not free a defendant from re- 
sponsibility for crimes committed in violation 
of international law, though a court may con- 
sider this fact in mitigation of punishment.’ 
The continued validity of the laws of war is 


6 International Military Tribunal, Nazi Con- 
spiracy and Aggression: Opinion and Judgment 
(Washington, D.C., 1947), p. 56, hereafter cited 
as I.M.T. Judgment. 

T Trials of War Criminals Before the Nuremberg 
Military Tribunals under Control Council Law Ne. 
10, October 1946 to April 1949 (Washington, D. C., 
1950), XI, 541, hereafter cited as Trials of War 
Criminals. 

8 Ibid., p. 489. 

® Art. 8, quoted in Robert H. Jackson, The 
Case Against the Nazi War Criminals (New York, 
1946), p.g01. 


similarly affirmed in the military codes of the 
principal nations. The American Law of Land 
Warfare, for example, stresses that hostilities 
must be conducted “with regard for the princi- 
ples of humanity and chivalry”! and that the 
means of injuring the enemy “are definitely 
restricted by international declarations and 
conventions and by the laws and usages of 
war.” The manual reaffirms the so-called 
Martens Clause, the preamble to the Hague 
Convention No. IV Respecting the Laws and — 
Customs of War on Land (Oct. 18, 1907), 
according to which “until a more complete code 
of Jaws has been issued,..., the inhabitants 
and the belligerents remain under the protec- 
tion and the rule of the principles of the law of 
nations, as they result from the usages estab- 
lished among civilized peoples, from the laws of 
humanity, and the dictates of the public con- 
science.” The same homage to the interna- 
tional law of war is to be found in the compar- 
able British manual which emphasizes that the 
laws of war “are binding not only upon States 
as such but also upon their nationals and, in 
particular, upon the individual members of 
their armed forces.” Both manuals insist that 
members of the armed forces are bound to obey 
lawful orders only and, subject to a few minor 
qualifications, reject the plea of superior orders 
as a valid defense in the trial of an accused 
person for violation of the laws of war and the 
commission of a war crime. 

The paradoxical situation has thus been 
created in which, according to one highly influ- 
ential school of thought at least, the new 
weapons of mass destruction and the an- 
nounced determination to use them have made 
the whole basis of the law of war obsolete, 
while, on the other hand, military codes of law 
continue to espouse high-sounding affirmations 
of the laws of humanity, and individual mem- 
bers of the armed forces are made explicitly and 
directly responsible for violating international 
law and flouting the dictates of the public con- 
science. The new weapons, if ever to be used in 
all their frightful destructiveness, seem to 


10 U, S. Department of the Army, The Law of 
Land Warfare, Field Manual 27-10 (Washington, 
D. C., 1956), Art. 3, p. 3, hereafter cited as U.S. 
Law of Land Warfare (1956). 

u Ibid., Art. 33, p. 17. 

2 Ibid., Art. 6, p. 6. 

18 Great Britain, War Office, Manual of Military 
Law, 9th ed., Part III: The Law of War on eand 
(London, 1958), Art. 1, p. 1, hereafter cited a8 
British Law of War (1958). 

4 Ibid., Part I, sec. 34(1); Part ITI, par. 627; 
U.S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 509. 
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deffand the complete suppression of all moral 
scruples. They put a premium upon blind 
obedience to orders issued by superiors far from 
the scene of action and insulated from the hor- 
rors committed by the subordinate in a plane or 
at a missile launcher. At the same time, the 
citizen in uniform is burdened with the duty to 
disobey commands and orders in violation of 
the laws of humanity and is held accountable 
for the commission of war crimes even if acting 
under superior orders. 

The possible conflict of loyalties and duties 
which this state of affairs has brought about 
was the subject of several interesting debates in 
the British House of Lords in 1950 and 1952, 
What should an airman do, it was asked, when 
ordered to drop an atomic bomb? Should he 
obey the order or refuse on the ground that 
using this weapon violates the international law 
of war? He may end up between the Charybdis 
of being shot for insubordination in war-time 
and the Scylla of being hanged, if a military 
tribunal organized by the victor decides that 
his act shocked the conscience of civilized 
peoples. 

Some of the participants in the discussion 
questioned the ability of the military subordi- 
nate to decide whether an order he was com- 
manded to execute violated ‘‘the unchallenged 
rules of warfare” and outraged “the general 
sentiments of humanity.” “What are to-day 
the unchallenged rules of warfare?” inquired 
Lord Chatfield. “Are there any at all?... 
What are the general sentiments of humanity 
today? Are there any?’ Two years later, in a 
renewal of the debate, Lord Winster asked, 
“Do we tell the air crews who carry and deliver 
an atomic bomb not to outrage the general 
sentiments of humanity? Do we hold that one 
of the air crew, if captured, ought not to be 
treated by the enemy as a war criminal?” 
Would not every airman who takes part in 
what the victors eventually describe as a “war 
of aggression” be a war criminal?! Lord Cook 
was afraid that the rule about superior orders 
would undermine military discipline. Soldiers, 
he argued, must be able to execute orders with- 
out delay and misgivings about their legality 
under international law. “There should be no 
risk of any one being troubled, subconsciously 
or otherwise, by doubts as to whether, by so 
doing, he is laying himself open to future 
charges of being a war criminal if he should fall 


into the hands of the enemy.” 
9 


2 

16 House of Lords Debates, 168 (July 19, 1950), 
col. 460. 

18 Tbid., 176 (May 14, 1952), cols. 998-999. 

17 Ibid., col. 965. 
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An attempt to answer the questions so resis © 
opens up a number of problem areas. Ther. : 
the question how far the war crimes trials } ¢ 
after the Second World War and contempo 2 . 
military codes have resolved the probler 
superior orders in accordance with internation 
law, and what may be the implications í.: 
military obedience as well as for modern ^ot- 
war. There is next the issue of the legalii y < 
using nuclear weapons under international tc - 
for the duty of disobedience comes into |. 
only if the illegality of an order is clearly c. 2. 
lished. Thisleads into the much argued poi ‘i< 
whether international law is indeed still ah‘s v 
concern itself with such a strictly legal iss- 
controversy that involves the broader pro : 
whether the law of war is really dead, as : 
say, or has only been breached without the. : 
losing its legal status. Whether an airman. ' 
under orders dropped an atomic or hydi » 
bomb could be considered a war crin 
whether he should challenge such order: 
risk being punished by his superiors for Dn’ 
of discipline or mutiny, whether interna: . 
law can effectively protect individuals age. - 
domestic law which is illegal from the pe . . 
view of international law—these are ques. uy 
which today may seem rather theoretica 2> 
removed from reality; they involve fine te n: 
cal points. And yet it is perhaps no exaz e'e 
tion to say that upon the answers given to. w- 
questions may some day depend the futu e< 
the human race. 
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J. THE PLEA OF SUPERIOR ORDERS 


Prior to the end of World War II there 
no settled rule of international law or d> 
validity of the defense of respondeat sup r. 
The military laws of the major powers vaa'i. 
Great Britain and the U.S.A., for exa.: 
allowing the plea, and Germany rejectir «| 
Article 3 of the Washington Treaty of 102: 
binding only the major powers possess: ! - 
capital ships-—~found submarine attach 
merchant ships to be a violation of the Is: ~ 
war irrespective of whether the attacke: >- 
“under orders of a governmental superi :— 
The London Convention of 1930, on the «1: 
hand, which embodied very similar substant 
principles of maritime warfare, did not im lis . 
this repudiation of the defense of suji 
orders, an omission which informed stude.t 
the subject consider deliberate and indienii 
of the controversial nature of the problem." 


18 Cf. Sheldon Glueck, War Criminals: T - 
Prosecution and Punishment (New York, X 
p. 155. 

1 Cf. N. C. H. Dunbar, “Some Aspects <i . 
Problem of Superior Orders in the Law%f $.: + 
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Early English law had pdsited the absolutely 
binding character of military orders. The mili- 
tary code of 1749 made obedience extend to 
lawful orders only, but this provision was with- 
drawn again in the 1914 edition of the Manual 
of Military Law. Article 443 returned to the 
doctrine of unconditional obedience and of 
absolute non-liability for violations of inter- 
national law when under superior orders. It 
read: “Members of armed forces who commit 
such violations of the recognized rules of war- 
fare as are ordered by their government or by 
their commander are not war criminals and 
cannot therefore be punished by the enemy.’’?? 
The source of the provision was L. Oppenheim’s 
International Law, first published in 1906, and a 
pamphlet authored by Oppenheim and Colonel 
James E. Edmonds entitled British Land War- 
fare: An Exposition of the Laws and Usages of 
War on Land and published in 1913. 

Article 443 of the British Manual remained 
unchanged from 1914 till 1944. In April of that 
year the War Office in a complete about-face 
changed the article on superior orders to read: 
“The fact that a rule of warfare has been vio- 
lated in pursuance of an order of the belligerent 
Government or of an individual belligerent 
commander does not deprive the act in question 
of its character as a war crime;... members of 
the armed forces are bound to obey lawful 
orders only and...cannot therefore escape 
liability if, in obedience to a command, they 
commit acts which both violate unchallenged 
rules of warfare and outrage the general senti- 
ment of humanity.’ The change had been fore- 
shadowed in the sixth edition of Oppenheim’s 
classic, brought out in 1940 by H. Lauterpacht. 
But this has not stifled the misgivings of many 
who see the shift of position as a poorly dis- 
guised and self-serving way of preparing the 
ground for the trials of the German and Japa- 
nese war criminals who were sure to invoke the 
plea of superior orders. 

Until 1914 the American military code did 
not contain any reference to superior orders, 
though in several judicial decisions that doc- 
trine had been rejected as an unqualified de- 
fense.? In these judgments soldiers were held 


Juridical Review, Vol. 63 (1951), p. 247; J. M. 
Spaight, Air Power and War Righis (8d ed.; 
London, 1947), p. 57, hereafter cited as Spaight, 
Air Power (1947). 

20 Quoted in Glueck, op. cit., p. 150. 

41 Full text of Art. 443 in United Nations War 
Crimes Commission, History of the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission and the Develop- 
ment of the Laws of War (London, 1948), p. 282. 

2 Korg discussion of these cases see Glueck, op. 
cii., pp. 144-149. 
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civilly as well as criminally liable when he 
orders they had obeyed were later found to be 
illegal. The basic principle followed was that 
obedience was due only to a lawful order, al- 
though in practice the test of legality appar- 
ently did not involve a possible conflict with the 
international law of war. An order was seen to 
be legal as long as if emanated from an officer 
authorized to give it, did not extend beyond the 
superior’s power or discretion, and did not in- 
volve a manifest violation of the law of the 
land. Most of the cases on record pertain to 
rather trivial offenses like being upheld in the 
refusal to obey an order to assist in the building 
of a private stable for an officer.” 

The first explicit linking of the problem of 
superior orders and the laws and customs of 
warfare is to be found in the 1914 edition of the 
Rules of Land Warfare. Paragraph 347 of that 
manual, clearly inspired by the British formula- 
tion, laid down that “individuals of the armed 
forces will not be punished for these offenses 
[against the law of war] in case they are com- 
mitted under the orders or sanction of their 
government or commanders.” This provision 
remained in force until November 1944, one 
year before the Nuremberg trials. Worried 
experts had pointed out that the earlier formu- 


lation ‘‘would give almost the entire band of 


Axis war criminals a valid defense.’’® It was 
superseded by the following new Section 345.1: 


Individuals and organizations who violate the 
accepted laws and customs of war may be pun- 
ished therefor. However, the fact that the acts ` 
complained of were done pursuant to order of a 
superier or government sanction may be taken 
into consideration in determining culpabil- 
ity, ... .% 


The reference to organizations probably adum- 
brates the declaration of criminality against 


23 See William Winthrop, Military Law and 
Precedents (2d ed.; Washington, D. C., 1920), 
pp. 296-297, 575, 887. 

24 Quoted in Glueck, op. cit., p. 140. 

25 Loc. cit. “In view of Nazi excesses,” writes 
Julius Stone, “a conference of Allied jurists were 
instructed to review their respective national 
laws on ‘superior orders,’ then ranging from the 
Norwegian which excluded the plea, to the French 
and British and American which admitted it. The 
United States Rules of Land Warfare were sub- 
sequently amended along with the British and 
French.” Legal Controls of International Conglict: 
A Treatise on the Dynamics of Disputes- and War- 
Law (New York, 1954), p. 362, n. 75. 

23 U.S. War Department, General Staff, Rules 
of Land Warfare, Field Manual 27-10 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1947), loose leaf insert. 
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certain Nazi organizations like the SS and SD 
by the Nuremberg International Military 
Tribunal. 

While British and American law, as we have 
seen, accepted the plea of superior orders until 
1944, German law rejected it from the very 
beginning. The Military Penal Code adopted 
by the Reichstag in 1872 laid down that in case 
a penal law was violated through the execution 
of the order of a superior, “the obeying subordi- 
nate shall be punished as accomplice (1) if he 
went beyond the order given to him, or (2) if he 
knew that the order of the superior concerned 
an act which aimed at a civil or military crime 
or offense.’’2? In 1921 the German Supreme 
Court relied on this law in the case of The 
Llandovery Castle, a Canadian hospital ship 
sunk by a German submarine without prior 
warning in 1918 and with a loss of 284 persons. 
Two officers of the submarine were on trial for 
assisting in the machine-gunning to death of 
helpless life-boat survivors of the ship. They 
pleaded superior orders, but the court rejected 
the plea. While military subordinates, accord- 
ing to the court, ordinarily can count on the 
legality of orders given by their superior offi- 
cers, “no such confidence can be held to exist if 
such an order is universally known to every- 
body, including the accused, to be without any 
doubt whatever against the law.... They 
should, therefore, have refused to obey. As they 
did not do so, they must be punished.’’8 
Germany continued to reject the plea during 
the Second World War, notably in the cases of 
captured allied airmen accused of terror bomb- 
ing. Summarizing the German attitude, Goeb- 
bels wrote in the Völkischer Beobachter: “The 
pilots cannot say that they as soldiers acted 
upon orders. It is not provided in any military 
law that a soldier in the case of a despicable 
crime is exempt from punishment because he 
blames his superior, especially if the orders of 
the latter are in evident contradiction to all 
human morality and every international usage 
of warfare.’’?® Goebbels may not have realized 
that soon the victorious Allies would quote his 
words and use them to convict the surviving 
leaders of the Nazi military machine. 

After considerable debate the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission agreed upon the fol- 


27 Sec. 47, quoted in Trials of War Criminals, 
IV, 471-472. 

*8 Quoted in Glueck, op. cit., p. 152. The full 
a@pinion can be found in Georg Schwarzenberger, 
International Law and Totalitarian Lawlessness 
(London, 1943), Appendix 2, pp. 128-147, 

29 “A Word on the Enemy Air Terror,” 
Völkischer Beobachter, May 28 and 29, 1944, 
quoted in Trials of War Criminals, XI, 168. 
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lowing rule regarding the problem of supei ; 
orders: ‘The fact that the Defendant < +: 
pursuant to order of his Government or % 
superior shall not free him from responsi’. 
but may be considered in mitigation of pur: 
ment if the Tribunal determines thai just «© 
requires.’?° All of the trials held pursuant t 
Charter and Control Council Law No. 19 ¢ 
tially conformed to this principle. It is «ice + 
the disingenuous use of the plea of sur. 
orders by the Nazi war criminals anc 
vigorous repudiation of this defense by 
various military tribunals that the doctrin 
the duty of absolute obedience to sup‘: 
orders today stands largely discredited. %7 
rulings have also shown, however, tha 
opposite view, according to which suj. 
orders can never constitute a defense, is et: : 
untenable. Despite the restrictive wordi ~ - 
Article 8 of the London Charter, the Ni > 
berg courts recognized that in cases of c> 
and error, for example, the plea of suz.4 
orders could afford a defense. 

The plea of superior orders was raised Ds 
defense more frequently than any other. h \ 
couched in various forms, of which the a+: 
to the legal nature of the acts commiti 5 
judged according to German law, got the r» 
uncharitable reception. It is of the very es i` 
of the Charter, declared the tribunal ju «° 
the so-called major war criminals, ‘tha: r 
viduals have international duties which 7: :: 
cend the national obligations of obes >> 
imposed by the individual State. He wko vi 
lates the laws of war cannot obtain imur . 
while acting in pursuance of the author 
the State, if the State in authorizing <- 
moves outside its competence under int: ry 
tional law.” The contention that the dete ~ 
ants had acted pursuant to the direct ord: s. 
Hitler, the head of State and supreme m: `i. > 
commander, was likewise rejected. “Tha 
soldier was ordered to kill or torture in viol: + 
of the international law of war has never xı 
recognized as a defense to such acts of k~ 
tality, though, as the Charter here provide», 
order may be urged in mitigation of the puni- 
ment. The true test, which is found in vary © 
degrees in the criminal law of most natiors 


30 Charter of the International Military ^^ 
bunal, Art. 8, quoted in Jackson, op. cit., p. 1: . 
Art. 6 of the Tokyo Charter for the Interna!:« :. 
Military Tribunal for the Far East uses a! i: 
identical language. 

a Cf. Dunbar, op. cit., p. 251; Günter Sirst : 
werth, Veraniwortung und Gehorsam: Zur :i:: 
rechtlichen Wertung hoheiilich gebotenen H on lC 
(Tübingen, 1958), p. 41. 

32 I .M.T. Judgment, p. 53. 
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not the existence of the order, but whether 
moral choice was in fact possible.”’* 

The rule here suggested is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, for even the soldier faced with death, if he 
disobeys a criminal order, has a moral choice, 
t.e., between accepting his own punishment or 
harming an innocent party.3 But an examina- 
tion of the full record of the proceedings leaves 
no doubt as to what was intended. The real 
purpose, as Telford Taylor explained in the 
High Command Case, was to protect those 
“whose opportunity for reflection, choice, and 
the exercise of responsibility is non-existent or 
limited.” In a modern military organization 
everyone is subject to orders. Yet whereas one 
can hardly expect a private soldier, drafted into 
the armed forces and ignorant of the law of war, 
to screen the orders of superiors for questiona- 
ble points of legality, the same excuse is not 
available to those in responsible positions, 
whose duty it is to ensure the preservation of 
honorable military traditions. Moreover, most 
of the defendants, part of the hard core of the 
Nazi party or SS, could not claim in good faith 
that they had been unaware of Hitler’s criminal 
plans. As the judgment in The Einsatzgruppen 
Case put it: “The sailor who voluntarily ships 
on a pirate craft may not be heard to answer 
that he was ignorant of the probability he 
would be called upon to help in the robbing and 
sinking of other vessels.” The defendants, far 
from acting under duress, had shared the ideo- 
logical goals of the Führer. They could and had 
opposed orders when they did not agree with 
them, but they were unable to produce any 
evidence of an attempt to disengage themselves 
from the catastrophic assignments for which 
they were being judged at Nuremberg. Quite 
the contrary, many of the most hideous crimes 
had been committed on the accuseds’ own 
initiative. 

The tribunals recognized that a defendant 
might legitimately claim ignorance of the 
illegality of an order not criminal upon its face. 
“We are of the view,” declared the tribunal in 
The Hostage Case, “that if the illegality of the 
order was not known to the inferior, and he 
could not reasonably have been expected to 
know its illegality, no wrongful intent necessary 
to the commission of a crime exists and the in- 
ferior will be protected.’’3? But this was not the 
situation of most of the accused Nazis. Otto 


3 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

4 For a good discussion of this point see Morris 
Greenspan, The Modern Law of Land Warfare 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959), pp. 493-95. 

% Trials of War Criminals, XI, 373. 

38 eid” IV, 473. 

87 Ibid., XI, 1236. 


Ohlendorf, for example, commanding officel: of 
one of the notorious Einsatzgruppen, admitted 
that, on the basis of an order, he and his troop 
had executed more than 90,000 “undesirable 
elements composed of Russians, Gypsies, and 
Jews and others.’? He stated further: “The 
order, as such, even now I consider to have been 
wrong, but there is no question for me whether 
it was moral or immoral, because a leader who 
has to deal with such serious questions decides 
from his own responsibility and this is his re- 
sponsibility and I cannot examine and [can] not 
judge. I am not entitled to do so.” The court 
concluded that in view of this acknowledged 
unwillingness to exercise moral judgment the 
plea of superior orders was unavailable. ‘The 
obedience of a soldier is not the obedience of an 
automaton. A soldier is a reasoning agent. He 
does not respond, and is not expected to re- 
spond, like a piece of machinery... . To plead 
superior orders one must show an excusable 
ignorance of their illegality.”4¢ This might be 
the case, for example, when an officer executes 
an order in the belief that it constitutes a justi- 
fiable reprisal against unlawful methods of war- 
fare employed by the enemy. 

The legal principles established by the war 
crimes trials have come in for a good deal of 
criticism, and this has included their basic thesis 
that international law imposes duties and 
obligations upon individuals and that these 
therefore can be punished for war crimes com- 
mitted under orders of a sovereign state or their 
military superiors. The law of warfare, like all 
international law, is held: to be addressed to 
states and not individuals. So one critic writes: 


International law is not in position to protect 
individuals, wherever they may be, against a 
domestic law which is illegal from the point of 
view of international law. According to general 
legal principles, it therefore cannot expect the 
individuals to expose themselves to such a risk. 
For the individual, always and everywhere, na- 
tional law precedes international law. He has to 
obey the national law even where it compels him 
to violate international law.” 


88 Thid., IV, 134. 

33 Totd., IV, 303. 

40 Ibid., IV, 470, 473. 

4 Cf. United Nations War Crimes Commission, 
Law Reports of Trials of War Criminals (London, 
1947), XI, 25-27. 

2 August von Knieriem, The Nuremberg Trialg, 
trans. Elizabeth D. Schmitt (Chicago, 1959), 
p. 47. The same point is stressed by Hellmuth von 
Weber, “Die strafrechtliche Verantwortlichkeit 
fiir Handeln auf Befehl,” Monatsschrift für 
Deutsches Recht, Vol. 2 (1948), pp. 84-42. 
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Acfording to this view, no soldier has an un- 
qualified duty to disobey as long as states 
exist with a sovereignty of their own and the 
community of nations is unable to shield a 
citizen who wants to obey international law 
rather than the law or orders of his own govern- 
ment. 

Given this strong current of criticism—which 
is not limited to German scholars“—the ques- 
tion whether the law of the war crimes trials is 
international law would seem to be still open. 
The action of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 11, 1946, affirm- 
ing the principles of international law recog- 
nized by the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, certainly does not establish the 
identity of these principles with international 
law.“ The International Law Commission, 
cognizant of this fact, in its 1950 report merely 
formulated the principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter and judgment of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal. It did not evaluate them, 
realizing that their legal validity has yet to be 
proven by general acceptance and consent 
evidenced by conduct. 

The need for common agreement on the 
status of the plea of superior orders is clear: 
“The cause of humanity and of the develop- 
ment of international law demands that license 
to commit atrocities shall not indirectly be con- 
ferred upon members of the armed forces by 
permitting the latter to take shelter under the 
canopy of superior orders.” While army regu- 
lations are not competent sources of interna- 
tional law, the fact that practically all military 
codes today follow the Nuremberg doctrine on 
this matter is to be welcomed as a step in this 
direction and is of evidential value in determin- 
ing the existence of usage and practice, an 
important stage in the crystallization of the 


8 Percy E. Corbett, for example, in his Law 
and Society in the Relations of States (New York, 
1951), p. 232, argues that the Nuremberg tri- 
bunal has ignored “the long and undecided doc- 
trinal debate on the question whether, and how 
far, the individual is subject to rights and duties 
under the law of nations. It was also ignoring the 
negative trend of practice, in which recognition of 
the international personality of the individual 
hitherto has certainly been exceptional.” See also 
Hans Kelsen’s article “Will the Judgment of the 
Nuremberg Trial Constitute a Precedent in In- 
ternational Law?” International Law Quarterly, 
Vole (1947), pp. 153-171. 

44 Cf. Hans-Heinrich Jescheck, “Die Entwick- 
lung des Vélkerstrafrechts nach Nürnberg,” 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fir Strafrecht, Vol. 72 
(1957), pp. 217-248, 

4 Dunbar, op. cit., p. 261. 


customary law of* war. The rulings of : 
Nuremberg trials on the plea of superior or e’ 
in view of the hurried changes introduced in 1 
military codes of the United Nations in °“ 
were open to the objection of retroacit 
Given the consensus existing today, if w 
difficult to make this same charge in the fui. 

The most recent edition of the American , ~: 
of Land Warfare reads as follows: 


The fact that the law of war has been vio .. 
pursuant to an order of a superior authe | 
whether military or civil, does not deprive tli :: 
in question of its character as a war crime, 1¢ 
does it constitute a defense in the trial of ar . 
cused individual, unless he did not know 2 
could not reasonably have been expected to’ + 
that the act ordered was unlawful. In all 
where the order is held not to constitute a di 
to an allegation of war crime, the fact the: . 
individual was acting pursuant to orders ni - 
considered in mitigation of punishment.*¢ 


The 1958 edition of the British Laws of We > 
Land is even more far-reaching and eni. 
rules out acceptance of the plea of sur r 
orders as a defense. Art. 627 provides — 
“obedience to the order of a government o-< 7 
superior, whether military or civil, or to 2 - 
tional law or regulation, affords no defense i 
charge of committing a war crime but me, | 
considered in mitigation of punishment.’ ° 
attached note points out that no mitix t 
factor will be recognized in the case of mi'::: 
commanders at the highest level of the mi:..: 
hierarchy. “Far from being irresistibly cc. 
pelled to obey unlawful orders they are i: 
position, by a refusal to obey them, to arre . . 
prevent their operation.’48 Following Be: 
maxim that “urgent necessity no matter `. 
grave is no excuse for the killing of anot!.« °. 
the Manual provides that even peril of de: . 
does not remove criminal responsibility fc. | 
taking of innocent life. 


1 T7, S. Law of Land Warfare (1956). <- 
509(a), p. 182. Art. 330b (1) of the Law of Ac: 
Warfare (1955) uses practically identice] l. 
guage. Cf. Robert W. Tucker, The Law of i7: 
and Neutrality at Sea (Washington, D. C., 197 ¢ 
pp. 374-375, 

47 British Law of War (1958), Art. 627, p. IF 

48 Ibid., Art. 627, n. 2(f), p. 177. 

49 Ibid., Art. 629, p. 177. The English lew ¢ 
the question of duress is more stringent the-: .! 
Nuremberg trials. The judgment in The Ei. s: 
gruppen Case, handed down by a panel of Ain: 
can judges, had asserted that “there is no :> 
which requires that an innocent man must for 
his life or suffer serious harm in order to ci: 
committing a crime.” Trials of War rimia: 
IV, 480. 
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The relevant provisions ôf the new military 
code of the German Federal Republic are based 
upon Article 25 of the Basic Law (Grundgesetz), 
according to which ‘‘the general rules of inter- 
national law shall form part of federal law. 
They shall take precedence over the laws and 
create rights and duties directly for the inhabi- 
tants of the federal territory.’’®° Military 
superiors must make sure that their orders con- 
form to international law, and the subordinate 
is not guilty of insubordination if an order 
violates human dignity. “An order may not be 
executed if obedience to it would constitute a 
crime or transgression.’ A subordinate who 
fails to obey an order because of the mistaken 
belief that its execution would bring about a 
crime or transgression is not liable to punish- 
ment, if he cannot be blamed for the error.® 
The military code of the new West German 
army, one can readily see, leans over backward 
in order to accommodate the individual soldier 
and to prevent a return to the Nazi dogma of 
unquestioning obedience to orders. 

The military law of the Soviet Union stresses 
the duty of instant obedience to orders but 
grants servicemen “the right to make com- 
plaints about illegal actions and orders of com- 
manders.”5t A soldier carrying out the unlawful 
order of a superior “incurs no responsibility for 
the crime, which is that of the officer, except 
where the soldier fulfills an order which is 
clearly criminal, in which.case the soldier is 
responsible with the officer who issued the 
order.”55 After surveying the relevant provi- 
sions of many other national military codes one 
student of the subject comes to the conclusion 
that the principle of unconditional obedience 
and of complete freedom from responsibility for 


50 Quoted in Herbert W. Briggs, The Law of 
Nations (2d ed.; New York, 1952), p. 58. 

5 Soldatengesetza und Verordnungen wtiber die 
Regelung des militärischen V orgesetztenverhdlinisses 
(erläutert von Werner Scherer) (Berlin, 1956), 
Art. 10(4), p. 4. 

56 Ibid., Art. 11, pp. 4-5. 

53 Wehrsirafgesetz (mit Erläuterungen von Gott- 
hard Frhr. von Richthofen), (Cologne-Berlin, 
1957), Art. 22, p. 44. 

54 Disciplinary Code of the Armed Forces of 
the USSR (1946), Art. 96, quoted in Harold J. 
Berman and Miroslav Kerner, eds. and trans., 
Documents on Soviet Military Law and Adminis- 
tration (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), p. 70. 

5 V, M. Chkhikvadze, Sovetskoe Voenno-U golov- 
moe Prava [Soviet Military Criminal Law] 
(Moscow, 1948), pp. 198-199, quoted in Green- 
Span aP cii., p. 491. 


superior orders has all but disappeared todagy.* 

International lawyers speak of a custom 
“when a clear and continuous habit of doing 
certain actions has grown up under the aegis of 
the conviction that these actions are, according 
to International Law, obligatory or right.’’5? 
Since the teachings of the most highly qualified 
jurists of the various nations can be regarded 
as a subsidiary source of international law," we 
may turn to them in order to ascertain the 
existence of such a conviction. Such an exami- 
nation reveals that practically all writers do 
indeed approve of the recent formulations 
which deny that the plea of superior orders 
constitutes an absolute defense to a clearly 
criminal act. Even authors critical of the way 
the Nuremberg Courts handled this issue and 
sceptical about the principle of individual 
responsibility agree that in cases of certain 
atrocious orders obviously incompatible with 
the laws of war the duty of obedience ceases 
and the subordinate will commit a crime if he 
carries out the order.®? The same view is held 
by Lauterpacht, the most recent editor of 
Oppenheim, on whose teaching, as we have 
seen, the contemporary British Manual is 
based.® And Dunbar maintains flatly that this 
rule today “‘may properly be regarded as form- 
ing part of international law.’ 

All authorities stress that the plea of superior 
orders can be rejected only when the illegality 
of the act is manifest or if the subordinate could 
and should reasonably have known that the act 
ordered was unlawful. This means that the dis- 
puted character of some of the laws of war has a 


5 Stratenwerth, op. cit., pp. 28-40. 

57 L, Oppenheim, International Law: A Treatise, 
vol. I (8th ed. by H. Lauterpacht; London, 1955), 
p. 26, hereafter cited as Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, 
I (8th ed., 1955). 

58 The statute of the International Court of 
Justice speaks of the writings of eminent publi- 
cists in this sense. Cf. ibid., 33. 

6° So von Knieriem, for example: “If in a ter- 
ritory behind the front line, a local commander 
orders a Massacre of the Innocents, or if he orders 
all Jewish civilians of the district of occupation to 
be shot for the exclusive reason that they are 
Jews, nobody will believe that such acts could be 
justified by the laws of war, even though the 
harshest necessities of war be taken into account. 
If a subordinate ever receives such an order, he 
knows that it aims at a crime and nothing but a 
crime and all conditions of the duty of obedænce 
are removed” (op. cit., p. 244). 7 

69 Cf, Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, II (7th ed., 
1952), 568-572. 

& Dunbar, op cit., p. 252. 
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ditet bearing on the question of superior 
orders. “If it is true,” writes Lauterpacht, that 
“the obviousness and the indisputability of the 
crime tend to eliminate one of the possible justi- 
fications of the plea of superior orders, then the 
controversial character of a particular rule of 
war adds weight to any appeal to superior 
orders.” ® Does the legality of nuclear weapons, 
then, fall into this category of controversial 
precepts of the international law of war? 


II, THE LEGALITY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The question of the legality of nuclear weap- 
ons has received surprisingly scant attention 
from international lawyers. This may be due 
to a feeling of futility on the part of men who 
know that the employment of new and de- 
cisive weapons or methods of warfare has never 
yet yielded to considerations of humanity and 
that the decision whether to use or not to use 
nuclear weapons most probably will be made 
on military or political (including moral), but 
not on legal grounds. There is also the disap- 
pointing status of fifteen years of negotiations 
designed to bring about an end to the nuclear 
arms race, an attempt which, as Lauterpacht 
points out, “is not likely to receive a notable 
accession of strength from controversial asser- 
tions as to the present illegality of the use of 
the atomic weapon either in general or against 
the civilian population,’’® 

Since nuclear bombs had not as yet been 
invented when most of the existing conventions 
regulating the methods of warfare were drawn 
up, no explicit conventional law presently exists 
regarding the legality of these weapons. The 
American Law of Land Warfare concludes, 
therefore, that nuclear weapons are legal or at 
least not illegal. “The use of explosive ‘atomic 
weapons,’ whether by air, sea or land forces, 
cannot as such be regarded as violative of inter- 
national law in the absence of any customary 
rule of international law or international con- 
vention restricting their employment.’ Yet it 
is doubtful that the absence of an express 
international agreement or customary rule is as 
decisive as this formulation would make it 
appear. This is recognized by the British 
Manual which declares that, lacking a rule of 
international law dealing specifically with 
nuclear weapons, ‘‘their use... is governed by 


& H. Lauterpacht, “The Law of Nations and 
the Punishment of War Crimes,” British Year 
Book of International Law, XXI (1944), 58-95. 

68 The Problem of the Revision of the Law of 
War,” Ibid., XXIX (1952), 370. 

“ U. S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 35, 
p. 18. 
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the general principles laid down in this char < 
fon the means of carrying on war]. Th- 
include the principle that the means empio 
in weakening the enemy’s power of resis. ` 
are not unlimited and that “there are co]. 
ling dictates of humanity, morality, civiliz, i. 
and chivalry, which must not be disregard.” + 
For a more detailed discussion the reader of 
Manual is referred to the 7th edition of O.:3° 
heim’s treatise edited by Lauterpacht. °” 
latter, in turn, suggests that the questi n 
judged by reference “(a) to existing inicr 
tional instruments relating to the limits or ` 
use of violence in war; (b) to the distinti 
which many believe is fundamental, bety ; 
combatants and non-combatants;and (e):3 ` 
principles of humanity, which, to some d: q v 
must be regarded as forming part of the! v . 
war.” We will follow Lauterpacht’s sugg ~ 
and build our discussion around these | 
criteria. 

International Agreements Limiting the l3 
Violence. Article 23 (e) of the Hague Cons 
tion No. IV regulating land warfare (Oc.. ° 
1907) prohibits resort to “arms, projecti. ~ 
material calculated to cause unnecessary siui. 
ing.’’*8 All the major powers, includinz . 
United States, are a party to this convent. 
Given the horrible character of nuclear tl: 
and radiation injuries, it may be though’. i. 
nuclear weapons violate the rule agains. . 
infliction of “unnecessary suffering.” In »: 
tice, however, the line between necessari ‘ 
unnecessary suffering has been drawn ini: ù 
hardly suggested by the humanitarian s + 
the Hague Convention. The criterion hua- : 
mally been whether a weapon inflicts sui. ` 
disproportionate to the military advanir’: 
be gained by its use,’ and this has mean. i 
no militarily decisive weapon has ever been 
garded as causing superflous injury, no r; ° 
how painful the suffering resulting from 1 
“The legality of hand grenades, flamethr... 
napalm and incendiary bombs in contem}..: 
warfare,” notes Schwarzenberger, “is a vr 
reminder that suffering caused by we: pe 
with sufficiently large destructive potenti ij. 
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8 British Law of War (1958), Art. 113, ». - 

66 Ibid., Art. 107, p. 40. 

6&7 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, II (7th ed., 793 
347-348. 

68 U.S. Department of the Air Force, Tre. 
Governing Land Warfare (Washington, D. : 
1958), p. 12, hereafter cited as U. S. J’rea! ec. 
Land Warfare (1958). 

69 Cf. Richard R. Baxter, “The Role of i 
in Modern War,” Proceedings of the Amgric: it < 
ciety of International Law, Vol. 47 (19587, $. |: 
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is not ‘unnecessary’ in the meaning of this 
rule.’’7° Since nuclear weapons are notoriously 
potent and destructive, their use would seem 
unaffected by the prohibition of “unnecessary 
suffering.” 

That the law is interpreted in this way is 
brought out by the American Law of Land War- 
fare which accepts the illegality of “lances with 
barbed heads, irregular-shaped bullets, and 
projectiles filled with glass,”” but sees nothing 
wrong with atomic bombs. Indeed, carrying the 
argument several steps further, it has been sug- 
gested that atomic warfare may be more hu- 
mane than a prolonged conflict fought with 
inefficient weapons, for it will shorten the war 
and therefore bring about a return to peace 
with the least amount of general suffering.” 
This doctrine, originally developed by German 
military leaders like Moltke and von Hinden- 
burg, is one which Western writers rejected 
until the usė of the atomic bomb against Japan 
in World War II gave it some respectability. It 
is clear that, quite apart from the possibility 
that an all-out nuclear war may not leave any 
humanity to enjoy the restoration of peace,” 
the acceptance of this line of reasoning would 
mean the formal end of the entire interna~ 
tional law of war. 

The argument that nuclear weapons violate 
the prohibition of the use of poison seems con- 
siderably stronger. Article 23 (a) of Hague 


10 Georg Schwarzenberger, The Legality of Nu- 
clear Weapons (London, 1958), p. 44, hereafter 
cited as Schwarzenberger, Legality. My discussion 
of the legal aspects of nuclear warfare leans ex- 
tensively upon Schwarzenberger’s succinct ansly- 
sis. 

1 U. §. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art 34, 
p. 18. 

12 Cf. Phillips, op. cit., note 3 above, p. 409. 

73 Edward Teller wrote in 1947 that an atomic 
war fought with greatly perfected weapons might 
‘endanger the survival of man,” “How Dangerous 
are Atomic Weapons?”’, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, Vol. 3 (1947), p. 36. This was written 
before the coming of the hydrogen bomb. The 
Nobel Prize-winning nuclear physicist, Otto Hahn 
has stated since that 10 powerful H-bombs, sur- 
rounded with a heavy coat of cobalt, could 
jeopardize the continued existence of the human 
race, no matter where dropped. ‘Cobalt 60: 
Gefahr oder Segen für die Menschheit?”, Frank- 
furier Allgemeine Zeitung, February 19, 1955, and 
this estimate has been accepted by other scien- 
tists. For the view that human life on earth can 
not as yet be terminated see Ralph E. Lapp, The 
New Force: The Story of Atoms and People 
(Newark, 1953), p. 97. 


Convention No. IV forbids the employment of 
poison or poisoned weapons and this rule today 
is regarded as so basic to the practice of civil- 
ized nations as to be part of international 
customary law. This means that the resort to 
poison would not be legal even in a war in which 
not all of the belligerents were parties to the 
Hague Convention, thus overcoming the sz 
omnes or “‘all-participation clause” of the agree- 
ment. Poison, in contemporary usage, means 
any substance which “when introduced into, 
or absorbed by, a living organism destroys life 
or injures health.’ Since all nuclear devices, 
including the so-called “elean bomb,” result in 
some radioactive fall-out which when intro- 
duced into the human body in sufficiently large 
doses, is harmful if not fatal, Schwarzenberger 
concludes that “a prima facie case appears to 
exist for regarding the use of nuclear weapons 
as incompatible with the prohibition of the use 
of poison.” There is also the fact that the 
explosion of bombs yielding large amounts of 
fission energy causes radioactive contamination 
over very wide areas and thus would poison the 
water supply as well as crops. Such measures 
are expressly forbidden by the military codes of 
all nations.” : 

It can also be argued that nuclear weapons 
are unlawful because they are an analogue of 
gas and bacteriological warfare and thus in 
violation of still another species of the genus 
“poison.” That high fission content bombs are, 
in effect, weapons of radiological warfare is 
undisputed.” But even ‘cleaner’ bombs re- 
lease atomic clouds and gas bubbles which 
would seem to bring them within the prohibi- 
tions of the Geneva Gas Protocol of 1925, which 
forbids “the use in war of asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and of all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices.” This agreement binds 
over forty states, including Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union. The U.S.A., after signing 
the Protocol, did not ratify it, and, according to 
the Law of Land Warfare, the United States 


74 Shorter Oxford Dictionary, quoted in Schwar- 
zenberger, Legality, p. 27. 

15 Tbid., p. 28. See also the detailed analysis in 
Nagendra Singh, Nuclear Weapons and Inter- 
national Law (New York, 1959), pp. 155-162, 
which leads to the same conclusion. For an au- 
thoritative discussion of radiation injuries see 
U. 5. Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, 
The Effects of Nuclear Weapons (Washington, 
D. C., 1957), chap. xi, hereafter cited as Effects 
of Nuclear Weapons (1957). 

7% Cf. U. S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 
37(b); British Laws of War (1958), Art. 112. 

1! Cf. Effects of Nuclear Weapons (1957), p. 428. 
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expressly reserves the right to resort to gases, 
chemicals and bacteriological warfare.” It is 
generally accepted, however, that the prohibi- 
tions of the Geneva Gas Protocol, one agree- 
ment in a succession of conventions outlawing 
deleterious gases, today are declaratory of 
international customary law and thus binding 
on all states.”® This, then, is another link in the 
chain of legal provisions which seems to spell 
the illegality of nuclear warfare even if di- 
rected against undoubted military objectives. 
If we add the long-range somatic and genctic 
effects which these weapons produce in their 
victims, it may also be considered within the 
orbit of biological warfare “which has been 
condemned by the conscience of mankind’’®* no 
less emphatically than poison gas and chemical 
warfare. 

The Distinction Between Combatants and 
Non-Combatants. The distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants is generally 
regarded “as being of the essence of the law of 
war’®l and as perhaps the greatest triumph of 
international law. It is here, in respect to one of 
the most fundamental aspects of the traditional 
law of war, that modern total war has scored its 
most far-reaching victory. Indeed, as Lauter- 
pacht states, “there are many who believe that 
the advent of aircraft and aerial bombing has 
... obliterated the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants.’’® The same 


78 U.S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 38. 

79 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, II (7th ed., 1952), 
344; Stone, op. cit, p. 556. F. D. Roosevelt, 
speaking of “poisonous or noxious gases or other 
inhumane devices of warfare,” stated in 1943 that 
“the use of such weapons has been outlawed by 
the general opinion of civilized mankind” and 
that the United States would never resort to 
these weapons unless in retaliation for prior’ use 
by the enemy; quoted in Alexander N. Sack, 
“A BC—Atomic, Biological, Chemical Warfare in 
International Law,” Lawyers’ Guild Review, 
Vol. 10 (1950), p. 167. This statement raises the 
interesting but unanswerable question whether 
F. D. R. would have authorized the use of the 
atomic bomb on two densely populated Japanese 
cities. He had ordered its development to forestall 
a German effort and might have kept it in re- 
serve, as gas was. Cf. J. M. Spaight, The Atomic 
Problem (London, 1948), p. 41. 

80 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, IT (7th ed., 1952), 
p. 348. Sce also Spaight, Atomic Problem, pp. 
23-25; Greenspan, op. cit., pp. 374-875. 

8 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, IT (7th Ed., 1982), 
p. 350. 

8 Loc. cit. See also Lester Nurick, “The Dis- 
tinction between Combatants and Noncombat- 
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result, others maintain, may have 
achieved by the mechanization of warfo 
which requires the mobilization and produ ‘`; 
effort of virtually the total working populr i 
thus undermining the principle of civ‘l: 
immunity. The advent of nuclear warfare, — 
this respect, has merely continued a tren: *' 
beginning of which can be traced to World \\. 
I and which reached an apex in the aerial > - 
bardments of World War IT. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Second Vo. 
War a number of attempts were made to e it. 
lish an authoritative code of air warfare. ‘1’ 
most important of these was the draft dray + .. 
by a conference of jurists, convoked kr ` 
governments participating in the Washi: | 
Conference, that met at The Hague r. 
December 1922 to February 1923. This .: 
mission embodied its findings in a conv? < 
which allowed the bombing of military Asè 
military establishments and factories en,- 
in war production (Art. 24/2) but fe >; 
aerial bombardment for the purpose of ter: > . 
ing the civilian population (Art. 22). ©- 
general principle followed was that air atin ` 
are “legitimate only when directed at a mi i.. 
objective-—that is to say, an object of whic) — 
destruction or injury would constitute s :~ 
tinct military advantage to the belligc... 
(Art. 24/1). The draft convention was ~~. 
officially accepted by the great powers, 
even its ratification would probably have |) 
little to change the nature of air warfare. s> 
World War II the destruction of the en : ò 
capacity to make war came to includ: 
breaking of the morale of his labor f». 
Civilians thus became a military objectivi : 
the bombing of their cities came to consiit : 
an allegedly legitimate military purpose. 

In the absence of a conventional instri n> 
regulating the conduct of hostilities in anc ‘i: 
the air, although not necessarily causal >’ 
lated to it, air warfare in World War Il s~ 
outran all considerations of humanity. ` 
savage German air attacks on Warsaw, Rat « 
dam and Belgrade could still be rationaliz« : 
siege bombardments in support of the oxx: 
tions of ground forces. But both sides š: 


Cai 


ants in the Law of War,” American Jour: « 
International Law, Vol. 39 (1945), p. 68C, .: 
Charles G. Fenwick’s comments on Willin. n ‘ 
Downey’s paper “Revision of the Rules of Vr 
fare” in Proceedings of the American Socicl, 
International Law, Vol. 43 (1949), p. 110. 

8 Quoted in Arthur L. Goodhardt, Whal . : 
of War are Justifiable? (Oxford, 1940), ». ° 
The complete draft convention is reproduccc ` 
Spaight, Air Power (1947), pp. 498-508% «, 
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went over to the strategic offensive, which 
clearly violated the commitment made prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities to refrain from the 
bombardment ‘‘of any except strictly military 
objectives in the narrowest sense of the 
word.” As the war dragged on the notion of 
‘military objective’ was enlarged to such an 
extent that it largely lost its original purpose. 

In a speech before the House of Commons on 
June 21, 1938, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
had condemned as ‘absolutely contrary to 
international law” the policy of trying “to win 
a war by demoralizing the civilian population 
through a process of bombing from the air.” 35 
In practice it soon became almost impossible to 
distinguish the effects of the bombing of cities 
aiming at the destruction of factories and 
centers of communication from those of bomb- 
ing for purposes of terror. The distinction 
became further obscured by the switch, necessi- 
tated by the intensification of defensive meas- 
ures, from day-time precision to night-time area 
bombing, which both camps made as early as 
1940. At the beginning of 1942, the British 
Bomber Command was given the explicit 
directive of attacking the principal industrial 
cities of the Ruhr, the operations to be ‘‘fo- 
cussed on the morale of the enemy civil popula- 
tion and in particular of the industrial work- 
ers.”’87 And in January 1943 the combined 
Chiefs of Staff at the Casablanca Conference 
authorized an enlarged scale of air attacks 
against Germany, with its primary objective 
“the destruction and dislocation of the German 
military, industrial and economic system and 
the undermining of the morale of the German 


people.’’8§ The shattering of morale, according | 


to this policy statement, was to be a by-product 


8 This promise was made by Britain and 
France in response to an appeal by Roosevelt on 
September 1, 1939. Hitler had agreed to abide by 
the same commitment. Cf. Georg Schwarzen- 
berger, Power Politics: A Study of International 
Society (2d ed.; London, 1951), p. 548. 

8 Quoted in Spaight, Air Power (1947), p. 257. 

s Cf. Myres 8. McDougal and Florentino P. 
Feliciano, “International Coercion and World 
Public Order: The General Principles of the Law 
of War,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 67 (1957-58), 
p. 833. 

87 Lord Tedder, Air Power in War (London, 
n.d. [1948]), p. 98. Sir Arthur Harris related that 
when he beeame Commander-in-Chief of Bomber 
Command in February 1942, “the main and al- 
most only purpose of bombing was to attack the 
morale of the industrial workers.” Bomber Offen- 
sive (New York, 1947), p. 76. 

# 8 Quoted in U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey, 
Over-all Report (European War) (n.p., 1945), p. 3. 


of crippling the enemy’s war machinery. 'In 
reality, when entire cities were attacked with 
high explosives and incendiary bombs the de- 
struction of armament factories and communi- 
cation networks was achieved almost inciden- 
tally to the wholesale destruction of civilian 
life and the spreading of terror.®? Indeed, Ger- 
man war production was not seriously impaired 
by these attacks until the Allies, especially the 
Americans, began precision bombing of the 
German transportation system and the produc- 
tion centers of oil.%? 

The belated realization by the military ex- 
perts that morale bombing is a very slow and 
inefficient method of breaking the enemy’s 
ability and will to resist is, of course, not likely 
to help matters in a future war, for even a small 
atomic bomb will do an immensely more 
thorough job of destruction than ordinary 
explosives.” This was demonstrated by the use 
of two such bombs against Japan in 1945, which 


89 The British raids on Hamburg in July and 
August 1943, for example, destroyed seventy-five 
per cent of the city and killed between 70,000 to 
100,000 people, most of them being burnt to 
death. The Allied attack on Dresden in February 
1945 is supposed to have caused more than 
100,000 fatal casualties, many of them refugees 
from the Russian advance in the East. There is 
room for the view that many German and 
Japanese cities suffered as grievously and on as 
great a scale as Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
number killed by the German bombing of Great 
Britain throughout the war is given as 60,585. 
Spaight, Air Power (1947), p. 29. Needless to say 
this discrepancy is not due to the greater sense of 
humanity on the part of the German military 
leaders but mainly to the weakness of the 
Luftwaffe. 

20 That morale bombing failed to achieve the 
expected results is admitted by the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. See also the discussion of 
P. M. 8S. Blackett, Fear, War and the Bomb: 
Miltary and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy (New York, 1948), p. 22. 

* According to one American student of 
Soviet strategy, the primary objective of Soviet 
“military operations is the destruction of hostile 
military forces, and not the annihilation of the 
economic and population resources of the enemy.” 
Cf. Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the 
Nuclear Age (New York, 1958), p. 71. Since the 
dominant view in the United States, however, 
seems to be that a future war can be won by ‘igs 
rupting the enemy’s capacity and will to fight, 
4. e., by concentrating on attacking his economic 
and population centers, Soviet strategy is un- 
likely to remain as planned and undoubtedly will 
become one of retaliation in kind. 
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achjeved the Japanese surrender in a few days. 
The terror effect, according to all accounts, was 
no less important than the actual devastation 
caused. The fact that the combined result of 
the American blockade and bombing offensive 
had already seriously undermined Japan’s 
willingness to stay in the war and might have 
led to a surrender even without an invasion”? is 
important in assessing the wisdom, moral justi- 
fication, and legality of using the first atomic 
bomb, but does not affect the point we are 
making here. 

The important truth is that nuclear weapons 
have a destructive action many thousands of 
times more powerful than the largest TNT 
bombs and therefore have proven highly effec- 
tive as a morale buster where old explosives 
failed. Aerial bombing with conventional 
bombs, as the precision bombing of Germany in 
the last stage of the Allied air offensive demon- 
strated, could still make some distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants, if 
the will to do so was present and the opposition 
weak. Nuclear explosives delivered from the air 
on urban centers are probably inherently incap- 
able of being used in this selective manner. If 
so they would violate one of the basic premises 
of the international law of war.” 

In order to disprove this conclusion one 
would have to deny that there are any non- 
combatants left in modern total war—a rather 
difficult task. While it may be possible to argue 
that in a modern war civilian laborers employed 
in armament production are no longer genuine 
civilians but quasi-combatants,®*! the same can 
hardly be said for infants, the old and sick, or 


* Based on a detailed investigation of all the 
facts, the U. 8. Strategic Bombing Survey ex- 
presses the opinion “that certainly prior to 31 
December 1945, and in all probability prior to 1 
November 1945, Japan would have surrendered 
even if Russia had not entered the war, and even 
if no invasion had been planned or contemplated.” 
Summary Iteport, Pacific War (Washington, 
D. C., 1946), p. 26. Sce also Paul Kecskemeti, 
Sirailegic Surrender: The Politics of Victory and 
Defeat (Stanford, 1958), ch. 6, and Robert J. C. 
Butow, Japan's Decision to Surrender (Stanford, 
1954). 

93 Cf. Singh, op. cti., p. 193; Oppenheim-Lauter- 
pacht, II (7th ed., 1952), 349. The same would 
probably hold true for target area saturation 
bombing with conventional explosives. Cf. Eber- 
hardgSpetzler, Luftkrieg und Afenschlichkeit: Die 
vitkerrechtliche Stellung der Zivilpersonen im 
Lufikrieg (Göttingen, 1956), p. 290. For the op- 
posite view see J. M. Spaight, Bombing Vindi- 
caled (London, 1944), p. 98. 

#1 Stone, op. cit., p. 631. 


those employed in outright civilian work a’ 
living outside important target areas. Eve. i 
today’s total war countries stil have 1+ 
combatants like piano tuners, Insurance ag: - 
bookkeepers, hospital and prison inmates. \: 
if it be maintained that even these serve i` 
war effort, however indirectly, one will he.. i 
deny non-combatant status also to children e 
they too have “war potential,” write lettes o 
encouragement to their brothers and fa ir 
and in a long war will eventually bear ar i 
The most powerful bombs of World War ! 
took out city blocks, the atomic bomb o° i 
Hiroshima type destroys cities, the big Dyl « 
gen superbomb can devastate a metrop« {tt 
area and, if “dirty,” make much of the ~ 
rounding countryside uninhabitable for a => 
siderable time. A 10 megaton bomb pael 
explosive energy more than three times as s” 
as that of all the bombs used in the Se o: 
World War. Whatever legal objections :7 - 
against aerial bombardment with ator’ 
bombs are therefore all the more pertinent ..:: 
regard to hydrogen bombs. Such a boml. v» 
only could not discriminate between con 'x <- 
ants and non-combatants, but might siey 
radioactive effects over neutral countries. T: 
area of devastation and contamination re u' 
ing from several thermo-nuclear weanc- 
would be so large that it would probabl: 
impossible to protect the wounded and r. 
tured members of the armed forces, win 
humane treatment and safety is reaffirmc:' i: 
the Geneva Convention of 1949.97 If a wes c 
is powerful enough to obliterate completely i . 
distinction between civilians and combats: . 
and to injure neutral states, Nagendra ©; 
concludes, its use ‘‘must be considered a vie ¢ 
tion of international law and, if it involves ii 


% This point is well made by John C. Ford, :3.j 
“The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” Tke 
logical Studies, Vol. 5 (1944), p. 276-285. 

s “If a 10-meg. H-bomb ‘clean’ or ‘a: | 
should be dropped,” writes Noel-Baker, “e: + 
thing would be destroyed by blast or burnt a: 
few human beings would survive, within a cr"! 
of more than twenty miles across.” The ire 
Race: A Programme for World Disarmoma 
(London, 1958), p. 135. “A 30-megaton bo.a}, 
according to Jack Shubert and Ralph E. Lup 
“could spread its lethal dose over 14,000 spu r. 
miles—an area equal to that of Massachusci + 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut.” Radia‘icz 
What it is and How it Affects You (New Yok 
1957), p. 239. 

97 Cf. Singh, op. cit., p. 202. For the text of i. 
conventions see U. S. T'reaties on Land Eers yee, 
(1958), pp. 24-194. 
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killing of innocent neuttals, a clear war 
crime.’’% 

There remains the possibility that nuclear 
weapons will be employed in a tactical sense, 
e.g., against enemy combatants and military 
objectives like ships, airfields or fortified places. 
Such use, from the point of view of the protec- 
tion of non-combatants at least, would not be 
illegal. This reasoning is accepted by the 


draft code for the protection of the civilian 


population in time of war, drawn up by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in 
1956. Pending the achievement of a com- 
plete ban on weapons disseminating incen- 
diary, chemical, bacteriological and radioactive 
agents, the Committee proposed that the resort 
to these weapons be prohibited if and when 
their harmful effects “could spread to an un- 
foreseen degree or escape, either in space or in 
time, from the control of those who employ 
them, thus endangering the civilian popula- 
tion.’’®? The emphasis here is on the protection 
of the civilian population against uncontrol- 
lable consequences, leaving open the use of 
nuclear weapons when their effects can be 
strictly limited, e.g., when attacking a warship 
on the high seas. Whether the distinction be- 
tween the tactical and strategic use of nuclear 
weapons could be maintained in an actual war 
situation is an unresolved question outside the 
scope and competence of this discussion, crucial 
though it may prove to be. 

The Principles of Humanity. Criminality 
under international law, the judgment in the 
High Command Case declared, may arise not 
only because an act is forbidden by interna- 
tional agreements, but also when it “is inher- 
ently criminal and contrary to accepted 
principles of humanity as recognized and 
accepted by civilized nations.’ This finding 
was based on Article 6 (c) of the Charter of the 
International. Military Tribunal and the corre- 
sponding clause in Control Council Law No. 10 


% Singh, op. cit., p. 106. Robert W. Tucker, 
consultant to the U. S. Naval War College, 
writes: “There should be little doubt that, as 
judged by the traditional meaning given to the 
principles distinguishing combatants and non- 
combatants, the use of nuclear weapons against 
cities containing military objectives must be 
deemed illegal.” Op. cit., p. 55, n. 21. 

29 International Committee of the Red Cross, 
Draft Rules for the Limitation of the Dangers In- 
curred by the Civilian Population in Time of War 
(2d ed.; Geneva, 1958), Art. 14, p. 12, hereafter 
cited as ICRC Draft Rules (1958). The same con- 
clusion is reached by Tucker, op. cit., p. 55. 
S” © Fals of War Criminals, XI, 543. 
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which made crimes against humanity, along 
with crimes against peace and war crimes in the 
narrow sense, punishable acts within the juris- 
diction of the military tribunals. The phrase 
“accepted principles of humanity,” in turn, was 
derived from the preamble of Hague Conven- 
tion No. IV, the Martens Clause. This pre- 
amble, asserted the tribunal in the Krupp Case, 
was ‘‘much more than a pious declaration”; it 
was “the legal yardstick to be applied if and 
when the specific conventional provisions of the 
Convention and the regulations annexed to it 
do not cover specific cases occurring in war- 
fare,... 7° Our question here is whether the 
destruction and suffering inflicted on the civilian 
population by nuclear weapons pass, in the 
terminology of Justice Jackson, “in magnitude 
or‘savagery any limits of what is tolerable by 
modern civilizations,” and thus make resort to 
these weapons a crime against humanity. 

The military codes of the Western nations 
today accept the principle of individual re- 
sponsibility for crimes against humanity.) 
Nevertheless it has been criticized as being 
too imprecise and elastic and an invitation to 
abuse. According to the critics, the principle 
has a resemblance to Hitler’s doctrine of acts 
contrary to sound public opinion and violates 
the maxim nulla poena sine lege“ The term 
‘principles of humanity,” writes Dunbar, 
“stands for a vague and subjective criterion 
liable to alter with the passifig years.”1 Given 
the fact that wide differences exist between the 


10 Tbid., IX, 1841. For a good discussion of the 
problems raised by this finding see Egon Schwelb, 
“Crimes ‘Against Humanity,” British Year Book 
of International Law, XXIII (1946), 178-226. 

102 Cf. U. S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 
498(b); the British Law of War (1958), while not 
specifically mentioning crimes against humanity, 
speaks of “the compelling dictates of humanity, 
morality, civilization and chivalry” which must 
not be disregarded. Art. 107, p. 40. 


103 Cf. John Hartman Morgan, The Great As- 


size: An Examination of the Law of the Nuremberg 
Trials (London, 1948), p. 21. After World War I, 


a dissenting minority of the League of Nations. 


“Commission of Fifteen” inquiring into the causes 
and conduct of the war concluded similarly that 
“a judicial tribunal only deals with existing law 
and only administers existing law, leaving to 
another forum infractions of the moral law and 
actions contrary to the laws and principles of 
humanity.” Quoted in Schwelb, Britisk YearBook 
of International Law, XXIII, 182. 

104 The Legal Regulation of Modern Warfare,” 
Transactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. 40 (1954), 
p. 83. 
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moral standards and humanitarian principles military necessity.’ The fact that both sic ¢ 
adhered to by the nations of the world and in had waged aerial warfare with complete csa 
view of the lack of a single authority able to lay gard for “the principles of humanity,” v i: 
down and enforce authoritative and uniform should have controlled these hostilities in + 
interpretations of these standards, the “princi- absence of more specific rules, apparently v. 
ples of humanity,” like the notion of ‘justice,’ sufficient to absolve the accused loser of ‘x: ~ 
are held to conceal “an unchartable area of crimes. This procedure, according to one v'gor 
discretion.” It has furthermore been argued ous critic of the Nuremberg trials, enthre i: 
that the Martens Clause merely reaffirmed the “the novel principle that, whether a particu 2° 
illegality of weapons already prohibited by act was a crime or not, depended on whe.’ 
existing customary law, but could not be used the victors could be shown to have eommi:: 
as a source of new rules of warfare.1® 1i, P89 

The case for the “principles of humanity” Two wrongs, Stone correctly notes, do 1: 
today would be stronger if the United Nations emake one right. “The fact that guilty mi ° 
after the Second World War had applied these the side of the victors may have escaped <i 
standards not only to the crimes of the losing not in itself render illegitimate the punix' 
side, the Axis, but to all belligerents, for of the guilty on the side of the defeated.’ i. 
brutality, inhumanity and illegality were not it does point up the precarious status o'a. 
absent in the conduct of the winners as well. “principles of humanity” which all too À. 
The statement made by Goering upon receiving become associated with what the strong ¢.: 
the indictment that “the victor will always be most at any given moment. Schwarzenl; .. 
the judge, and the vanquished the accused’! argues that the employment of “nick. 
thus has a modicum of justification. Moreover, weapons of a size which precluded the prvi: 
the victorious Allies not only limited the juris- tion of the civilian population in the .3: 
diction of the International Military Tribunal limited sense of the term” or their use “ag I 
at Nuremberg to crimes committed by persons the civilian population for purposes of {<.i 
‘acting in the interests of the European Axis ization” would be a crime against human., 
countries’ (Art. 6 of the Charter), but they The contention would have more weight I 
refrained from pressing charges which involved military tribunals of the victorious Allic- ! : 
acts also committed by the military forces of not so blatantly ignored the inhumani 
the United Nations. For example, the tribu- these very tactics. And by an ironic and sac! «i 
nal in sentencing Admiral Doenitz expressly 
excluded from consideration his orders for 
unrestricted submarine warfare, since both 108 Quoted in Jackson, op. cit, p. 101. Iir, 
sides had resorted to this illegal practice. Simi- the war, the Nazis had allowed and encou’: e 
larly, the Germans were not convicted of terror the lynching of Allied “terror fliers.” In 1: 3° 
bombing and other illegal methods of air war- German court ruled that since the Allied “`s. > 
fare, even though the indictment had accused attacks against the civil population violate | 
the Nazi leaders of waging war “in violation of Hague convention and possibly were eit: 
the rules and customs of war, including...the against humanity,” the killing of a captured 7 
indiscriminate destruction of cities, towns, and airman by storm troopers in 1944 had not x. ` 
villages, and devastation not justified by murder but manslaughter. New York 7 ne 

November 16, 1952, p. 80. The Japanese fv 
mally tried and executed a considerable nvin x 

105 Cf. Corbett, op. cit., p. 268. The authoriza- of Allied airmen for bombing the civilian pem L 
tion granted the two World Courts to apply “the tion. See Charles Cheney Hyde, “Japon. 
general principles of law recognized by civilized Executions of American Aviators,’ Amurin ` 
nations” has so far been used sparingly. Cf. Max Journal of International Law, Vol. 37 (1945), 
Sørensen, Les sources du Droit International: 480-482, and R. B. Pal, International Aft. 
Etude sur la jurisprudence de la Cour Permanente Tribunal for ithe Far East: Dissentient Judy:  . 
de Justice Inicrnationale (Copenhagen, 1946). A (Calcutta, 1953), pp. 675-698. Judge Pal '« 
currently conducted research projecton thistopic, these trials to have been legal under inur 
reported by Rudolf B. Schlesinger ia the American tional law. 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 51 (1957), 109 F, J. P. Veale, Advance lo Barbarism: Lu 
pp. 634-753, apparently docs not include the law the Reversion to Barbarism in Warfare and Ww- 
of war. Trials Menace Our Future (2d ed.; Appleto- 

106 Cf. Schwarzenberger, Legality, pp. 7—11. Wis., 1953), p. 169. 

107 G. M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (New York, 110 Stone, op. cit., p. 326. 
1947), p. 4. 11 Schwarzenberger, Legality, p. 45. Sx 
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incidence the news accounts of the Charter of 
the International Military Tribunal, which laid 
down the law against violations of the law 
recognized by civilized nations, shared the front 
pages of the world press with accounts of the 
dropping of the first atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima. Here were the Western Allies trying to 
defend civilization through means of warfare 
more ruthless and uncivilized than anything 
the world has seen since the Middle Ages. 

Lauterpacht seems to go back to rationaliza- 
tions produced about Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
when he entertains the possibility that the use 
of nuclear weapons might be legal against “ 
aggressor intent upon dominating the world” 
and imperilling the “ultimate values of soci- 
ety.” In such a case the threatened nations 
“might consider themselves bound to assume 
the responsibility of exercising the supreme 
right of self-preservation In a manner which, 
while contrary to a specific prohibition of 
International Law, they alone deem to be 
decisive for the ultimate vindication of the law 
of nations.” ™? 

Schwarzenberger deems this argument so 
obviously mistaken as hardly to require refuta- 
tion. He has on his side the firmly established 
principle that the laws of war bind all parties to 
a conflict, irrespective of the justice of their 
cause, and are not to be violated even in self- 
defense. ‘It is an essence of war,” declared the 
military tribunal in the Milch Case, decided in 
1947, ‘‘that one or the other side must lose and 
the experienced generals or statesmen knew this 
when they drafted the rules and customs of 
land warfare.” Military necessity or the 
necessities of war ordinarily do not excuse a 
violation of these rules. Even if one were to 
grant that states have the highly controversial 
right of violating otherwise undeniable duties 
under international law in title of self-preserva- 
tion," this would not necessarily legitimize the 
use of illegal weapons against an aggressor if 
alternative ways of repelling the attack were 
available. As long as the major powers still have 


12 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, IT (7th ed., 1952), 
p. 851, n. 2. 

13 Quoted ibid., p. 233, n. 2. 

iu Cf. U. S. Law of Land Warfare (1956), Art. 
3. 

us The existence of this right is asserted by 
Stone, op. cit., pp. 352-53. For the opposite view 
see N. C. H. Dunbar, “Military Necessity in 
War Crimes Trials,” British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law, XXIX (1952), p. 443. Schwarzen- 
berger calls the principle of self-preservation “a 
psychological, but not a legal principle” (Legality, 
OF. 42y 


military forces equipped with conventional 
armaments, the resort to these weapons, unless 
in a strike-back after receiving a nuclear attack, 
probably could not be considered legitimate 
since it would not be the only possible method 
of defending -their existence.“ The plea of 
acting for the purpose of self-preservation 
under these circumstances should be disallowed _ 
for it would be a cloak for military expedi- 
ency or advantage. Finally, since each side, 
as Schwarzenberger points out, undoubtedly 
would claim to act in defense of the “ultimate 
values of society” against the other’s design of 


-world domination, this asserted right to be the 


self-appointed guardian of humanity merely 
functions “to provide in advance, and indis- 
criminately, both sides with semi-legal justi- 
fication for the ‘ultimate deterrent.’ YHT 

Our first conclusion that nuclear weapons 
violate the rules of international customary law 
with regard to poison and poisoned weapons is 
derived by analogy. The second conclusion that 
their strategic use against urban centers would 
obliterate the distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants is similarly based on 
principles established in conditions fundamen- 
tally different from those obtaining in modern 
war. In the absence of an express prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons in either conven- 
tional or customary law, any finding of illegal- 
ity is therefore open to the objection that it is 
derived ‘from prescriptions created with 
respect to very different weapons in & very 
different world.” 8 As we have seen, such a 
determination would also have to brand as 
illegal and criminal much of recent usage. 
Given the importance of nuclear weapons in the 
military planning of the major powers today, it 
would be obviously hazardous to expect too 


16 According to the U. S. memorandum at- 
tached to the report of the League of Nations 
Commission on Responsibilities, ‘‘the assertion 
by the perpetrator of an act that it is necessary 
for military reasons does not exonerate him from 
guilt if the facts and circumstances present 
reasonable grounds for establishing the need- 
lessness of the act...” Quoted by Dunbar, 
British Year Book of International Law, XXIX, 
p. 444. There can be little doubt that in the un- 
likely event of a Japanese victory in World War 
II the Japanese would have been on solid ground 
in rejecting the plea that the use of the atomic 
bomb was justified by military necessity. 

u7 Schwarzenberger, Legality, p. 42. 

us Myres S. McDougal and Norbert A. SchI¥i, 
“The Hydrogen Bomb Tests in Perspective: 
Lawful Measures for Security,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 64 (1955), p. 689. 
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much from controversial analogies and princi- 
ples flying in the face of generally followed 
practice. Moreover, and irrespective of the 
question of legality as such, the use of nuclear 
weapons remains of course legal as an act of re- 
prisal, t.¢., to force the enemy to stop their use. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the legality of 
nuclear weapons underlies the basic question 
of the current status of the international law 
of war. If it should turn out that the annihi- 
lation of millions of men, women and children 
in one city by one hydrogen bomb is perfectly 
legal, this would clearly call into question the 
relevance of the international law of war, which 
came into being to diminish the evils of war and 
to prevent such indiscriminate slaughter. 

The uncertainty whether any of these rules 
are left intact is also of importance in assessing 
the validity of the plea of superior orders. For 
irrespective of the development of the theory of 
international law, there is a good chance that 
the victor in any future war fought with nuclear 
weapons—assuming that there will be a victor 
in any meaningful sense of that term—will put 
the political and military leaders of the de- 
feated side on trial as war criminals. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union have for 
years charged each other with planning aggres- 
sion; the Soviet Union, at one time, branded 
nuclear weapons as “incompatible with the 
generally accepted rules, and the ideas rein- 
forced by the common sense of humanity” and 
this view could be resurrected in case of need.9 
In these circumstances the Nuremberg judg- 
ment might serve as a ready-made gallows for 
the leaders of the vanquished; such a tribunal 
may not share the scruples of the United 
Nations after World War II, which refrained 
from accusing the Axis of using methods of 
warfare also resorted to by the Allies. In such a 
case, the plea of superior orders would gain 
added strength if it could be shown that the 
written and unwritten law of war, whereby the 
legality of orders would have to be tested, was 
really no longer meaningful or ascertainable. 
“The mens rea which bases criminal responsi- 
bility,” writes Stone, “presupposes the ac- 
cused’s access to criteria of moral judgment 
transcending the nationalized truth of his 
State.’"° The moral sentiments which alone 
enable the individual effectively to critize the 


us The quoted words are those of Gromyko, 
speaking to the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1946, quoted in Phillips, op. cit., 
p. 413. 

120 Stone, op. cit., p. 329. Whether the victor 
will be willing to entertain this excuse remains, of 
course, an open question. 


actions of his own government and the con- 
mands of his superiors today are in a most oe- 
carious state. 


iI. THE CRISIS IN THE LAW OF WAR 


During the war of 1914-18 conventional £n } 
customary restrictions on the methods ani 
scope of violence were put under severe stroi, 
The Hague Conventions, generously sprink'e | 
with expressions like “so far as possible’ cr 
“except when absolutely necessary,” prove! 
unable to stem the progress of science an! 
technology and failed to prevent the use of no'y 
weapons like planes and flamethrowers. “The r 
vagueness,” one writer notes appropriat: ly. 
‘furnished belligerents with justification at (b> 
same time that it afforded ample grounds ?cr 
mutual recrimination.’””! The imposition of .h 
Allied blockade, designed to undermine the 5.17 
of the German civilian population to re: is’. 
violated at least the spirit of the Hague Cor- 
ventions, which had wanted to restrict the cor- 
flict to the armed forces. Many of the ror: 
explicit prohibitions, as those relating to poi: o 1 
gas, were openly flouted.1” 

We have seen that in World War II the law. 
of war were violated on a grand scale. Wil. 
some international lawyers maintain that »:c- 
lations as such cannot impair the validity of ih 
law of war and lack any law-creating fact i” 
even In the case of analogous conduct by bri : 
belligerents,! others speak of new law made ix” 
way of practice. Usages of war, it is concede , 
have a tendency to harden into legal rules, an! 
reprisals and counterreprisals often fulfill th: 
function of adapting the law to changed cowl- 
tions of warfare. The “sink at sight” practice c? 
submarine warfare in World War II is a ec: s: 
in point.’ Similarly, airmen were at first con- 
sidered and treated as war criminals, wiiil > 
during the Second World War tactical uw! 
strategic bombardment from the air, includin > 
the bombing of centers of civilian populatio.: 
containing war industries, came to be accepi] 
as legal. Indeed, the fact that the war erime: 
tribunals so completely failed to raise the is «vre 
of terror-bombing may amount to ratification 
of the practice and its absorption into the lere! 
mode of warfare. 

The invention of nuclear weapons in the con- 


2t Phillips, op. cit., p. 323. 

12 Cf. J. W. Garner, Iniernational Law and ih: 
World War (London, 1920). 

123 See, e.g., the discussion of aerial warfare br 
Alfred Verdross, Vélkerrecht (8d ed.; Vienne 
1955), p. 397. 

24 CF. Lauterpacht, British Year Book gp fa es 
ternational Law, XXI, p. 76. 
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text of these developments has led to the fore- 
mentioned view that the law of war is now 
finally obsolete. The Hague Conventions are 
seen to be outmoded on the basis of rebus sic 
stantibus, for war no longer is waged in two di- 
mensions only.!5 The laws of war are held to be 
unable to rule out useful weapons decisive in 
securing the ends of war. The free world’s 
lawyers, writes one observer, ‘‘must not fetter 
its defensive strength with restrictive doctrines 
which advance no goals but those of the enemy. 
They must recognize that if war comes, no 
militarily effective technique can be unilat- 
erally abandoned without inviting suicide.’’}?6 
Indeed, in view of the decisive nature of the 
first blow dealt with strategic nuclear weapons, 
the idea of preventive or pre-emptive war has 
reappeared in some quarters. “There is urgent 
need,” suggests a well known theologian, ‘for a 
thorough moral re-examination of the basic 
American policy that ‘we will never shoot 
first.” 727 

The chaotic status of the laws of war at the 
present time, according to another view, calls 
for their revision in the form of international 
treaties so as to constitute legally binding rules 
overcoming total war. “While the statement of 
the law actually in force must closely follow the 
practice of states objectively determined, the 
proposals de lege ferenda must, as in the time of 
Grotius, be made in opposition to the recent 
practice of states.’’28 This revision should aim 
not only at banning nuclear weapons but also 
other weapons of mass destruction of the so- 
called ABC family (atomic, bacteriological and 
chemical). Until the possibility of entirely 
banishing the scourge of war is clearly in sight, 
these men stress, it is of the greatest importance 
to make all possible efforts to reduce the suffer- 
ings, in the event of war, of both combatants 
and non-combatants. Even the development of 
the United Nations into a world government 
with its own police force, it is argued, would not 
eliminate the need for rules of war regulating 
the conduct of such an international instrument 
of peace enforcement.!”° The International Red 


15 Smith, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

126 Phillips, op. cit., p. 397 (italics omitted). 

227 John Courtney Murray, S.J., Morality and 
Modern War (New York, 1959), p. 21, n. 2. 

128 Josef L. Kunz, “The Laws of War,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, Vol. 50 (1958), 
p. 337. See also his earlier article, “The Chaotic 
Status of the Laws of War and the Urgent 
Necessity of their Revision,” ibid., Vol. 45 (1951), 
p. 37-61. 

129 Philip C. Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations 
(Neg"Y ork, 1958), p. 221. See also his ‘‘Political 


Cross admits that many provisions of the 
Hague Conventions are no longer adapted to 
the new situations created by revolutionary 
developments in the methods of warfare. At the . 
same time the Red Cross emphasizes that 
these regulations merely express principles of 
humanity, “which, in the absence of any more 
suitable code of rules, are and remain valid at all > 
times.’’39 These principles ought to be reaf- 
firmed and applied to the new methods of 
violence. 

The proposed revision and restatement of the 
laws of war met with the objection that any 
legal regulation of warfare on a humanitarian 
basis requires generally accepted criteria’ or 
standards of conduct and that these universally 
approved principles of humanity are today no 
longer clearly ascertainable. “It is essential,” | 
writes Dunbar, “not only to fix the limits at 
which the necessities of war ought to yield to 
the requirements of humanity but first of all to 
establish what are in fact those principles of 
humanity.’”*! This was also the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the “Committee of Three” ap- 
pointed by the Institute of International Law 
at its Siena session in 1951 and charged with 
exploring the problem of the revision of the in- 
ternational law of war. The Committee re- 
ported back that in its view the existing rules of 
warfare were largely obsolete and that, in the 
absence of guiding principles, any restatement 
of lex lata would be a sheer waste of time.! 

The real problem, then, is the gulf which has 
opened up between the existing law of warfare, 
to the extent that any agreed law can be found, 
and what at one time were thought to be the 
considerations of humanity. The conscience of 
humanity has been confronted with saturation 
bombing with TNT and incendiaries, the 
atomic bomb, napalm. It is now in the throes 
of accepting the hydrogen bomb. The question 
which waits for an answer is: where does legal 
warfare end and humanity begin? When the 
victorious powers of World War II condemned 
and punished the leaders of the Axis, it was 
hoped that this act of retribution would create 


and Humanitarian Approaches to Limitation of 
Warfare,” American Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 51 (1957), pp. 757-761. 

130 [CRC Draft Rules (1958), p. 54. 

131 Review of U. S. Law of Land Warfare (1956) 
in British Year Book of International Lau, 
XXXIII (1957), p. 365. 

1322 “La révision du Droit de la Guerre,*® dn- 
nuaire de l’institut de Droit International, XLV 
(1954), vol. I, pp. 555-558. The Committee was 
composed of Frederick R. Coudert, J. P. A. 
Francois and H. Lauterpacht. 
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a new standard of international morality. “We 
are here to define a standard of conduct, of 
responsibility,” declared the tribunal in the 
Ministries Case, “not only with regard to past 
and present events, but those which in the 
future can be reasonably and properly applied 
to men and officials of every state and nation, 
those of the victors as well as those of the van- 
quished.”13 This noble attempt has so far 
failed. Future historians, reading the Allied 
tribunals’ eloquent denunciations of total war 
and German Kriegs-raison, may find in the 
subsequent record a mockery. 


IV. THE DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 


Granting that most of the international law 
of war lies in shambles and the “dictates of the 
public conscience” have seemingly surrendered 
to military expediency, in his dilemma the indi- 
vidual will find little guidance on the level of 
legality. Even if he could be sure—which he 
cannot be—that after a nuclear war nobody 
will be in a position to institute war crimes 
proceedings against anyone, he may still be 
troubled by the moral question. The incerti- 
tude of the collective conscience will force him 
back on his own personal judgment and sense 
of right. 

It may well be, of course,.that the dilemma 
“to press or not to press the button” will not be 
felt by very many. Indeed, one of the most 
distressing results of the degeneration of war- 
fare in World War II has been the Joss of appre- 
ciation, on the part of many otherwise honor- 
able people, of the distinction between right 
and wrong in matters of warfare.‘ Aerial war- 
fare and, a fortiori, long distance missiles, have 
depersonalized the activity of killing and maim- 
ing. “Weapons with which the enemy can be 
attacked while he is at a distance,” Clausewitz 
wrote in his treatise On War, “allow the feelings, 
the ‘instinct for fighting’ properly called, to 
remain almost at rest, and this so much the 
more according as the range of their effects is 
greater. With a sling we can imagine to our- 
selves a certain degree of anger accompanying 
the throw, there is less of this feeling in dis- 
charging a musket, and still less in firing a 
cannon shot.” Today the distance between 
the soldier and the horror perpetrated on his 
victims is even greater and the amount of feel- 
ing accompanying the infliction of death and 


83 Trials of War Criminals, XIV, p. 527. 

14 @. Sack, Lawyers’ Guild Review, Vol. 5, p. 
168. 

133 Quoted in John U. Nef, War and Human 
Progress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial 
Civilization (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 372. 


+ 
injury correspondingly smaller. In previorv; 
ages, notes a German atomic scientist, war “si 
dreadful because man could become a 5 
animal. Today’s wars are dreadful because r>’ 
can exterminate his fellows as easily as veroon. 
“Not anger but the lack of feeling is our pr: ` 
lem.” The depersonalization of the desi: - 
tive process, warns Stone, “may yet render an` 
principle of humanity as archaic as the priv: - 
ple of chivalry may already have become. 
This condition of declining moral sensitiv . 
is all the more striking in view of the impres ix à 
regard paid today to the alleviation of suffer: : : 
in our domestic life, in the treatment of i’: 
sick, the poor, criminals and even anim7l:, 
Here the abhorrence of cruelty and respect + 
the sanctity of life have increased, while .>> 
clash of ideologies in the context of revolute. 
ary developments in the art of killing has ` 
but done away with any sense of com: 
humanity in relation to the “enemy.” T: 
even the enemy is composed of human beins 
men, women, and children—seems to have °*: 
forgotten; today, as ©. Wright Mills ns. 
correctly, “if men are acting in the name c` 
‘their nation’ they do not know moral limits u 
only expedient calculations.’’8 Leading sti > - 
men have agreed that war no longer ix cı 
acceptable “instrument of policy” in i 
adjustment of differences between nations, + 
it threatens to become a horror of siaughter: : - 
destruction intolerable to any decent mind. ' c 
public opinion accepts the need to use .u1° 
weapons of annihilation. Secretary Forres: : , 
during the crisis created by the Berlin block.:d > 
in 1948, was worried whether the Ameri >: 
public, should the need arise, would per ` 
resort to the atomic bomb. It was the unto. 
mous agreement of a score of prominent new: - 
paper publishers and editors, questionec :~- 
Forrestal, “that in the event of war the Am v 
can people would not only have no question n. 
to the propriety of the use of the atomic be `> 
but would in fact expect it Oaks 139 7°,” 
f) 
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18 Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker’ “Ethi.: 
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137 Stone, op. cit., p. 339. 

138 The Causes of World War Three (New Yu `, 
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139 Walter Millis (ed.), The Forrestal Diaric3 
(New York, 1951), p. 487, quoted in Millis, Ars 3 
and Men: A Study in American Military Its! .r , 
(New York, 1958), p. 289. By 1951, Millis adil , 
the American public “would probably have fa: 
little hesitation in incinerating any numbe- <! 
Communist troops—or Communist womgn :1._ 
babies—in the nuclear fires” (p. 299). =. 
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acceptance of savagery as unavoidable is prob- 
ably unchanged today. The equanimity with 
which in discussions of nuclear attacks entire 
metropolitan areas, if not countries, are written 
off is symptomatic of the same moral insensi- 
bility, of the turning of horror into morally 
condoned conventions of thinking. 

And yet, there may be men for whom the 
moral dilemma will be real, who will not be 
content with doing their duty and imputing 
moral responsibility for their actions. to their 
superiors. There may be men who, if and when 
faced with the consequences of the deeds they 
are asked to commit in the name of their na- 
tion, will want to follow the counsel of Thoreau 
to “be men first, and subjects afterwards,’ 
Given the possibility that blind obedience to 
orders may lead not only to the killing of 
millions on the side of the enemy but may also 
spell the doom of one’s own nation, and per- 
haps of mankind as such, a case could be made 
. for the choice of disobedience even on grounds 
of prudence. Such loyalty to humanity might 
turn out to be the only meaningful national 
allegiance while at the same time preserving 
the moral integrity of the individual. 

It is simple enough to point out that, blind 
obedience is a relic of primitive man, that 
soldiers do not cease to be human beings, and 
' that the best soldier is not necessarily the one 
who fights like a machine, regardless of the 
means and unaware of the moral meaning of 
~. victory. It is also true that no army could exist 
- or operate if every man’s personal standards of 
duty and morality were to prevail. The Nurem- 
berg war criminal Jodl was right in saying “that 
the prosecution could thank its own obedient 
soldiers for being in a position to prosecute.’”)* 
At the same time, one can find a powerful 
justification of the criticism of military policies 
on ethical grounds in the proved fallibility of 
the calculations of competent soldiers and 
statesmen. The decision to use the atomic 
bomb against-Japan, for example, judged by 
the knowledge we have today of Japan’s mili- 
tary potential in the summer of 1945, was prob- 
ably a mistake. But even if the employment 
of the bomb spared the Allies an invasion and a 
bloody campaign in the main islands of Japan, 
a country claiming to defend the cause of 
freedom and the ultimate dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being cannot justify such a step 
on grounds of military strategy only. One can- 
not accept the argument that the shortening of 


140 Henry David Thoreau, “Civil Disobedience,” 
Walden and Other Writings (New York, 1950) 
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a war is the supreme end without at the same 
time abandoning all moral restraints on the 
conduct of hostilities. This line of reasoning 
would justify not only the use of nuclear weap- 
ons but also the resort to poison gas, the dis- 
semination of deadly germs, the torturing of 
prisoners, and mass killings of innocents by any 
other conceivable invention as long as strate- 
gists suppose they will be able to avoid the 
enemy’s retaliation in kind. It may well be that 
the floodgates are already open to any atrocity 
that proves militarily effective. Yet who will be 
morally obtuse enough to deny the protest of 
an individual who refuses to be a party to what 
seems to him barbarism? Can one easily reject 
the eloquent plea of Sir Hartley Shawcross at 
the Nuremberg trials that “there comes a 
point where a man must refuse to.answer to his 
leader, if he is also. to answer to his con- 
science?’ 12 i 

A number of religious leaders, men of diverse 
faiths, have argued that all-out nuclear war is 
not only suicidal as well as self-destructive in 
the sense of undermining the values we are 
seeking to preserve, but that it also violates 
absolute moral imperatives and therefore is 
morally wrong even if we could protect our- 
selves against nuclear attack. Speaking to the 
World Medical Congress in 1954, Pope Pius 
XII declared that the employment of ABC 
weapons, escaping from the control of man, 1s 
to be rejected as immoral: “Here it is no longer 
a question of defense against injustice and of 
the necessary safeguard of legitimate posses- 
sions, but of the annihilation, pure and simple, 
of all human beings within its radius of action. 
This is not permitted on any account.” A 
committee set up by the World Council of 
Churches has concluded similarly that a mili- 
tary strategy contemplating the use of hydro- 
gen bombs against urban centers violates 
“every element of Christian faith, hope and 
ethics.” Christians should openly declare that 
such weapons should never be resorted to, and 
‘af all out war should occur. Christians should 
urge a cease fire, if necessary on the enemy’s 
terms, and resort to non-violent resistance.’’!“4 


12 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the 
International Military Tribunal, Nuremberg 14 
November 1945-1 October 1946, vol. ITI (Nurem- 
berg, 1948), p. 144. 

1433 Quoted in John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
“Remarks on the Moral Problem of War,” 
Theological Studies, Vol. 20 (1959), p. 51.° « 

14 World Council of Churches, Division of 
Studies, Christians and the Prevention of War in 
an Atomic Age—A Theological Discussion (n.p., 
1958), p. 30. 
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Others have counselled against retaliation with 
nuclear weapons against nuclear aggression on 
the ground that a nuclear war of defense today 
is a contradiction in terms. “The truth is that 
this would double the enormous evil physically 
and morally.’ According to George F. Ken- 
nan, “the weapon of indiscriminate mass de- 
struction goes farther than anything the Chris- 
tian ethic can properly accept.” 

It is clear that any unilateral renunciation of 
strategic nuclear weapons destroys the efheacy 
of the policy of deterrence and does away with 
the so-called “balance of terror.” If one declares 
openly and in advance that these weapons will 
never be used, there is no conceivable reason for 
stockpiling them. The other side, then, could 
act as it saw fit and this might well lead to 
“nuclear blackmail’ and ultimately defeat. 
Even merely to argue that, once the deterrent 
has failed to preserve peace, surrender is better 
than all-out nuclear war, weakens the effect of 
the deterrent, the strength of which depends on 
one’s resolution to use it in retaliation. Yet it is 
probably true, as von Weizsäcker puts it, that 
“these bombs can protect peace and freedom 
only on condition that they never fall, for if 
they should ever fall there would remain 
nothing worth protecting.’’7 If so, the balance 
of terror amounts to a gigantic game of bluff, 
each side threatening the other side with 
weapons the use of which could not serve any 


145 Francis P. Stratmann, O.P., War and Christi- 
anity Today, trans. John Doebele (London, 
1956), p. 57. That retaliation will not serve any 
positive cnd is fairly clear. “Rationally, of course,” 
writes John H. Herz in his excellent study Inter- 
naltonal Polttics in the Alomie Age (New York, 
1959), p. 189, “there is no ‘reason’ for the at- 
tacked, once his threat of retaliation has proved 
futile, actually to make good on his threat and 
retaliate; he will do so only to satisfy his ‘irra~ 
tional’ urge for revenge.” Instead of achieving 
the prevention of a take-over by the enemy, re- 
talation may well lead to counter-retaliation or 
even a series of desperate nuclear exchanges, 
which eventually may threaten human life every- 
where. 

M46 “Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience,” 
Allantic Monthly, May 1959, p. 47. 

47 Aussenpolitik, IX, 306. 


sane purpose. Unles¢ the absurd immorality oi 
a world nuclear conflict is kept in mind 2.2! 
reaffirmed constantly, nations may lose th: 
sense of restraint which today still mel. - 
nuclear arsenals a deterrent threat rather it. 
weapons readily used. That such moral affirn e- 
tions may weaken the restraints upon woulc-') 
aggressors and, therefore, encourage aggres. o., 
tyranny and immorality is another of the p: i- 
doxes inherent in the situation of mutual de..:- 
rence. 

The subordinate in front of the button 1:2" 
have neither time nor inclination to think o. gi 
these complexities. Yet these consideraticr ; 
must not be ignored. The remarks of Fi. 
Jaspers, speaking of the declaration madi i: 
1957 by eighteen outstanding German phe - 
cists not to participate in the making of ato © 
weapons, are pertinent: “The personal ‘Ni >, 
unassailable as long as it represents an se <` 
conscience and therefore becomes a vitis: 
event only when others bring it before .1- 
public. It is unassailable only then when con. 
also accepts personal responsibility for 2- 
consequences,’’48 Whether all possible co~ - 
quences of pressing or not pressing the bu: c: 
can be foreseen is doubtful. It is obvious tic: 
an individual can not restrict the effects of sic 
a choice to his own personal life. The consen - 
tious objector in wars past could remain faii - 
ful to the dictates of his conscience wit! n. 
thereby significantly influencing the outconi ` 
the armed conflict. Today, given the potens: i: 
the new weapons, the refusal to obey on .r? 
part of a single important individual could sox” 
a nation’s defeat, though it might save ‘Ie 
world from ruin, and so would make his cec- 
sion all the more fateful. He would have to 
weigh the claims of the present generaci 
against those of the future, the possibility of x 
adversary’s world triumph against the deas 
of race suicide. He would have to answer ! - 
question whether any single individual she 1 
make the fateful choice for all humanity. ti.. 
he might wonder what could be the justifica: .: 
of choosing non-existence for those who, in ile 
years ahead, would have been born into life. 


48 Die Atombombe und die Zukunft des Fie :- 
schens: Politisches Bewusstsein in unserer Zei: 
(8d. ed.; Munich, 1958), p. 274. 
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STABILIZING THE MILITARY ENVIRONMENT 


Roserr E. Oscoop 
University of Chicago 


Ever since President Eisenhower broached 
the “open skies” proposal in 1955, American 
“disarmament” policy has given prior em- 
phasis—apart from diplomatic and propa- 
gandistic purposes—to the objective of stabiliz- 
ing the military balance of power, as distin- 
guished from the traditional objective of 
abolishing or reducing the arms that sustain 
that balance. So Secretary of State Herter on 
February 18, 1960, described the first goal of 
America’s disarmament policy as creating “a 


more stable military environment” by reducing 


the risk of war resulting from a surprise attack 
launched by miscalculation or from the promis- 
cuous spread of nuclear weapons production.! 
And so on May 25 President Eisenhower took 
the occasion of the U-2 incident to reiterate the 
urgent need for an international agreement 
providing mutual assurance against surprise 
attack; and on September 22, in an address to 
the U.N. General Assembly, proposed a United 
Nations surveillance body to permit nations to 
prove to each other that they are not preparing 
to launch a surprise attack.? 

If stability is the objective, then arms control 
policy is clearly the logical complement rather 
than the antithesis of defense policy. Yet in the 
absence of an overall strategy of stability, link- 
ing arms control with military strategy, the two 
may work against each other. Thus in the con- 
text of recent developments in missile tech- 
nology, stabilizing the military environment 
requires the American government to make a 
basic decision, not only about arms control, but 
about the whole strategy of deterrence, lest its 


concern for providing mutual assurance against > 


surprise attack conflict with its reliance upon a 
nuclear response to discourage a wide range of 
aggressions. That decision should be based on a 
sober appraisal of the element of instability in 
the balance of terror, the diverse and interre- 
lated requirements of deterrence, and the 
relationship of military stability to the political 
environment. 

Such an appraisal will indicate, I believe, 
that the most effective contributions to mili- 
tary stability under foreseeable technological 
and political conditions are measures in the 


1 New York Times, February 19, 1960, p. 4. 
2 Radio and television address to the nation. 
Ibid., May 26, 1960, p. 6. Ibid., September 23, 
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realm of military capabilities, strategy, and 
pronouncements that the United States and 
her allies can readily take by themselves, rather 
than in the realm of elaborate international 
agreements that require the formal cooperation 
of the Communist bloc. The continued im- 
passe in the most feasible of all kinds of arms 
apreements—a nuclear test ban—reinforces 
this conclusion. 


I, THE MILITARY BASIS OF STABILITY 


If stability of the military environment is 
measured chiefly by the tendency of conflicts of 
national interest to erupt in war, obviously it 
cannot be dissociated from the stability of the 
political environment. However, the contem- 
porary military environment is widely sup- 
posed to be distinguished from previous mili- 
tary environments by the extent to which its 
stability depends upon the autonomous influ- 
ence of a radically new military technology. 
Some hold that this technology promotes 
stability in spite of serious political conflicts; 
others hold that it incites instability in spite of 
a common interest in avoiding war. Both may 
be right, depending upon the strategy and 
capabilities that nations may adopt. In any 
case, the novel characteristics of contemporary 
military technology seem to have placed an 
unprecedented burden upon the stability of the 
military environment itself m stabilizing inter- 
national relations as a whole. . 

Stability is an old ideal in international rela- 
tions, expressing the goal of moderating and 
regularizing the competition of power among 
states so as not to disrupt the political system, 
which they have a mutual interest in preserv- 
ing. The most effective instrument of stability 
in modern times was the balance-of-power 
system of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, which in theory—and, to a notable 
extent, in practice—constrained the great 
powers, on the one hand by confronting them 
with the prospect of countervailing alignments 
and alliances, and on the other hand by offering 
them opportunities for limited adjustments of 
power without the hazards of unrestricted com- 
petition. However, the conditions that enabled 
this system to stabilize international reletions 
as well as it did—principally, a fairly equal Wis- 
tribution of power among several states, a 
rudimentary moral consensus among monarchs 
and ruling classes, and a war potential of rela- 
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tively limited destructive capacity—no longer 
exist. Instead, we live in a more or less bipolar 
political system dominated by two states with 
intensely hostile interests and aims. Either of 
these states could drastically alter the configur- 
ations of power in a single military encounter. 
Neither has access to the balancing mechanisms 
of the old political system even if it wished to 
use them. 

With the disappearance of the non-military 
balancing mechanisms of the balance-of-power 
system, such as shifts of alliances and territorial 
compensations, the stability of the interna- 
tional power competition has come to depend 
more upon the stability of the military balance 
itself. At the same time, with the revolutionary 
increase in the destructive capacity of war 
potential in the last half-century, the resort to 
armed conflict has ceased to be a reliable instru- 
ment for maintaining a political balance. Con- 
sequently, in the Cold War the status quo 
powers have aspired to construct stability on 
the foundation of deterrence, on the assump- 
tion that the very capacity of the United States 
and the Soviet Union to destroy each other 
gives both an overriding interest in observing 
strict restraints upon the use and threatened 
use of armed force. 

This is an essential assumption upon which 
to base foreign and military policies; yet it 
would be dangerous to underestimate the diffi- 
culties of translating an hypothetical common 
interest in stability into actually stable rela- 
tionships. Even assuming that a status quo 
power can induce a revolutionary power to 
share this interest, both must observe an unpre- 
cedented degree of deliberate restraint upon the 
conduct of their military and political policies, 
considering the risks and consequences of unre- 
strained competition. This means that the 
United States and the Soviet Union can buy 
stability only at the price of carefully planned 
reciprocal restrictions upon the most “eficient” 
instruments of military power. In planning 
these restrictions, both powers must take ac- 
count of the inherent element of instability in a 
military balance that depends so heavily upon 
threats and counter-threats of reprisals, which 
are intended to constrain the adversary by 
terror. 


II. THE SOURCES OF INSTABILITY 


If we seek to stabilize the military environ- 
ment, we must know its basic sources of insta- 
biligy? Consider one fundamental source: The 
balance of terror puts a premium upon prudent 
and accurate calculations of the will or inten- 
tions of adversaries to impose a disadvanta- 
geous ratio of costs to benefits upon each other, 


t 
even though neither would be likely to gain £1 
advantage if both employed their full capak ! - 
ties to impose such costs. The dependence ef 
military power primarily upon the credibili «€ 
reprisals and counter-reprisals, rather ti: 
upon opposing capabilities to attain or v '- 
hold military objectives, creates a far n r` 
complex and uncertain relationship betw `o 
military capabilities and the will to use tleo 
than existed under the balance-of-power : - - 
tem in its heyday (which was itself far fsi 
being the mechanically predictable regulato «< 
power that its advocates sometimes claim: .. 
Whereas deterrence under the balance 
power system depended largely upon estim: 
of relative military capabilities—which, : - 
though repeatedly miscalculated, were assw + 
to have a fairly straightforward resationshin ¿> 
the will to employ them—deterrenee under ©: 
balance-of-terror system depends, prima 
upon a complicated process of mutual mr- 
reading based upon some such highly subjec’ y ` 
and speculative calculus as the relation “i: 
between the value of an objective at stake i3 
the estimated effectiveness and costs of an sr- 
tion in the light of the probability of a part -1- 
lar response. The management and contra’ í 
deterrence as an instrument of policy is, corn - 
spondingly, more unpredictable and us: 
subject to miscalculation. At the same time, ° > 
consequences of even a small miscalcule’ >: 
could be enormous. 

Stability is further jeopardized by -> 
rapidly changing and untried weapons sys.~: 
upon which deterrence must now be based. 9 |: 
whole complex calculus of deterrence rests u. 9: 
assumptions about the consequences of emp oy- 
ing a military technology that has never L.. > 
tested in war; and one configuration of er: - 
bilities that seems to assure stability car l’ 
rapidly supplanted by another that underm *- 
stability. 

Up to a point, the very uncertainty of 1; 
requirements of deterrence, combined with .! - 
disastrous consequences of miscalculation, mwa, 
stabilize a condition of reciprocal restre’. 
which no power will dare upset atevenas! i 
risk of war. But, carried to its full logie. 2 
strategy based upon the stabilizing effect of i s 
uncertainty leads to a dangerous reliance uc: 
the balance of terror to deter the whole range: 7 
possible military threats. 

This kind of strategic monism relies c°“ 
heavily upon the undeviating self-restraint or 
low risk-taking propensities of statesmen :” 
rulers. It ignores the provocative effect of i+ 
fearful uncertainties themselves. It overlcs! 
the tendency of any apparently stable miton.. 
balance, even one based on great uncertaftii < 
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and risks, to breed confidence in the regularity 
and predictability of that balance, which in 


turn diminishes the restraints upon military © 


action. And, connected with this phenomenon, 
it overlooks the tendency of the stability of 
deterrence against one kind of threat—for 
example, the initiation of strategic nuclear 
strikes—to create instability with respect to 
another—particularly, limited conventional 
military action. ` 

In the light of these hazards, one of the great- 
est threats to stability in the contemporary 
military environment is the proclivity of demo- 
cratic nations to economize in dequiring in- 
creasingly expensive weapons systems by rely- 
ing upon deterrence of the most catastrophic 
contingency——-an all-out nuclear attack—to 


deter a wide range of lesser contingencies, - 


while tailoring their estimates of the uncertain 


requirements of. deterrence to fit their own’ 


capabilities rather than the adversary’s, 


II. THE DECLINE OF CONFIDENCE 
IN STABILITY 


In spite of the inherent element of instability 
in the balance-of-terror system, the great 
Western powers have been inclined, until 
recently, to assume that the stability of the 
military environment is an automatic result of 
technological advance in the means of destruc- 
tion, that the requirements of stability and 
maximum striking power are identical. When 
the United States held a monopoly of nuclear 
striking power, stability was supposed to be a 
function of the continued advancement of her 
capacity for massive retaliation. When the 
United States lost her atomic monopoly, sta- 
bility was supposed to be assured by a balance 
instead of a monopoly of terror. 

Thus Western leaders eagerly embraced the 
view expounded by Sir Winston Churchill in his 
famous address to the House of Commons on 
March 1, 1955, that as strategic nuclear strik~ 
ing capacities increased, even an inferior Ca- 
pacity could deter the aggressor from “snatch- 
ing an early advantage” by threatening to 
inflict “swift, inescapable, and crushing retalia~ 
tion.” “Then it may be,” he foresaw, “that we 
shall, by a process of sublime irony, have 
reached a stage in this story where safety will 
be the sturdy child of terror, and survival the 
twin brother of annihilation.” Churchill even 
anticipated the realization of that ultimate 

condition of stability, nuclear sufficiency, which 
would logically terminate the nuclear arms 
production race; for in three or four years, he 
ermaid ations might reach a point of “‘satura- 
tion” in their nuclear capabilities, when, al- 


though one nuclear power might be stronger 


-than the other, each would be capable of inflict- 


ing crippling damage upon the other.’ 
However, since Churchill gave the balance of 
terror its most eloquent and hopeful expression, 
a marked decline of Western confidence in its 
automatic stability has set in. This decline of 
confidence is a product of three major changes 
in the military environment: (a) the spectacu- 


lar growth of Soviet nuclear striking power, (b) 


the increasing range, speed, accuracy, and 
explosive power. of nuclear missiles, and (c) the 


_ prospect of other- ‘powers acquiring strategic 


nuclear capabilities. It is manifested, princi- 
pally, in four ways: (a) doubts ‘about the 
efficacy of America’s capacity for massive 
retaliation to deter aggression. upoń other 
states, (b) doubts about the efficacy of this 


capacity to detet a direct strategic attack upon 


the United States; (c) fedrs that the strategic 
nuclear capabilities of the United States and 


- the Soviet Union might provoke a thermonu- 


clear war by miscalculation and fear of surprise 
attack, and (d) fears that the spread of nuclear 
capabilities to other’ powers will lead to wars 
provoked and initiated by third powers. 

Quite apart from the problem of stabilizing a 
multipolar balance of terror, which the diffu- 


‘sion of nuclear capabilities would create, these 


doubts and fears about the bipolar balance 
seem destined to create'a far more complex. 
view of the requirements of stability and their 
relation to strategic nuclear striking power than 
the prevailing view before the appearance of 
accurate long-range missiles. Already, in the 
West, these requirements are being discussed 
and proposed, explicitly ox implicitly, i in terms 
of three concepts of deterrence—active, pas- 
sive, and negativet—which are; ; distinguished 


3 Tt should be noted that Churchill, unlike those 
who took his statement as a confirmation of the 
universal efficacy of massive retaliation as a deter- 
rent, recognized that stability in the strategic 
sector of the military environment would create 
instability in the tactical sector unless local con- 


` ventional forces were enlarged to deal with piece- 


meal, limited aggressions. 

4 “Active” and “passive” deterrence are words 
invented in 1958 by John Grant, the Defense 
Correspondent of the London Times, and sub- 
sequently popularized in Parliamentary defense _ 
debates. See The Times (London), October 15, 
1958, p. 13; October 16, 1958, p. 13. They are less 
precise but, perhaps, more descriptive than deher 
designations of these two types of deterrence, such 
as Herman Kahn’s Types II and III and Typetl, 
As explained below, “negative” deterrence is my 
own invention. 
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by different objectives and methods, and which 
affect stability in different ways. 

However, there is evidence that Western 
governments have not yet taken full account of 
the conflicts among these requirements of 
stability and of the implications of these con- 
flicts for existing strategies and capabilities of 
deterrence. This was conspicuously true of the 
Eiscnhower administration. 


IV. ACTIVE DETERRENCE 


Active deterrence refers to the deterrence of 
military aggressions upon allies and other 
powers. If it depends upon strategic nuclear 
reprisals rather than upon local resistance, it 
requires convincing a potential aggressor that 
one will counter aggression with a first strike 
(first and second strikes referring here to the 
initial or secondary use of strategic nuclear 


blows),> which will inflict unacceptable costs in. 


relation to the aggressor’s anticipated benefit. 

Exercised against an aggressor with a sub- 
stantial counterstrike capability, active nuclear 
deterrence clearly puts a premium upon the 
credibility of a first strike, not just upon the 
capability to inflict great damage. But the 
credibility of a first strike depends upon con- 
vincing the aggressor that in a strategic nuclear 


exchange one’s own costs would not be unac-. 


ceptable in terms of one’s anticipated benefits. 
Therefore, the growth of Soviet striking power 
has seriously diminished the credibility of 
Amcrica’s willingness to deliver a first strike on 
the Soviet Union and its allies in response to 
their aggressions upon America’s allies, unless, 
perhaps, those aggressions take the form of 
nuclear attacks. It has diminished the credi- 
bility of active nuclear deterrence in inverse 
proportion to the dimensions of the threat that 
such aggressions directly pose to America’s 
security and prestige. The emergence of 
Chinese nuclear striking power will diminish 
the credibility of active nuclear deterrence to 
the point of zero. 


5 “Strike first” and “strike-back” might be less 
confusing terms, since a ‘‘first-strike’ can be con- 
strued to refer solely to a surprise attack that 
initiates hostilities, whereas it actually refers to a 
retaliatory nuclear attack against non-nuclear ag- 
gression as well; and “second strike” may be con- 
strued to refer to the second nuclear blow de- 
livered by the state initiating the nuclear ex- 
change, whereas, in the special sense, it refers only 
to theefirst retaliatory nuclear blow launched by 
the State receiving the initial nuclear strike. How- 
ever, “frst strike” and “second strike” are by now 
too firmly fixed in their special meaning to justify 
supplanting them. 


$ 
What is required to stabilize the militar: 
environment, to maintain the efficacy of detvr- 


rence, against the threat of aggressions upar 


America’s allies and other powers? Some advo. 
cates of active nuclear deterrence argue tha. 1 
is necessary for the United States to maintain : 
first-strike capability that can disarm cnoug!: o` 
Russia’s strategic striking power to confine `^ 
retaliatory damage on America to accepta.t: 
levels, unless the United States can unilaterally 
develop a defense against incoming miss ‘e 
that will achieve the same purpose (whi?! 
seems quite improbable, if only because of tu 
relative ease of developing counter anti-missilc 
measures). A large-scale civil defense progra v 
would be a logical part of such a capability. 
However, assuming that anything approac `- 
ing the destruction of fifty of America’s me, o 


‘cities would be an unacceptable price to pay œ» 


countering aggression upon her allies, by ùu“ 
late 1960s the possession of such a. first-str. x 
capability against Russia will probably requ! « 
the maintenance of such a vast and effective 
“counterforce” capability as to be economica °\ 
and technically unfeasible before long.’ For ; + 
the numbers, accuracy, dispersion, mobili’ v, 
concealment, and protection—in short, {e 
relative invulnerability—of Soviet long-ranve 
missiles increase (as they must, if only <0 
neutralize America’s first-strike capability), tie 
United States will find it prohibitively difice . 
to maintain a counterforce capability that s e 
can safely rely upon to destroy enough of Rt ~- 
sia’s retaliatory power to avoid losing fifty <r 
more American cities. At the same time, t^e 
effort to maintain such a capability must les | 
to an immensely expensive arms race, if oniy 
because each side will fear that its second-strice 
capability is in jeopardy. Moreover, even a 
perfect counterforce capability would n.t 
guarantee deterrence of a great variety of less”r 
aggressions; for even when the United Stai:s 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of nuclear strikis 
power, such aggressions occurred. 

Only if the United States chooses to ba 2 
active deterrence on a strategy of limited or 
graduated nuclear reprisals’*—that is, a strai- 


6 A “counterforce” strike would be one direcic1 
against Russian missiles and planes (and their 
bases, command centers, and other supporting clc- 
ments), as distinguished from ‘‘countercity” or 
“countervalue”’ strikes, which would be directed 
against fixed civilian targets—primarily, Russi:.a 
cities and industrial facilities. 

7 The most systematic exposition of a strategy 
of limited nuclear reprisals published is Morter 
A. Kaplan’s “The Strategy of Limited Retalia- 
tion,” Policy Memorandum No. 19, Prifégtcn*- 
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egy of striking a small number of selected 
targets as a means of imposing disproportionate 
costs in a bargaining process leading to a politi- 
cal settlement—will she be able to reconcile 
available counterforce capabilities with a first- 
strike strategy. The obvious difficulties of 
getting the Soviet Union to cooperate in a war 
of controlled nuclear reprisals and counter- 
reprisals, let alone the political and psychologi- 
cal liabilities of declaring such a strategy as a 
deterrent against non-nuclear aggressions, 
would seem to preclude relying upon limited 
nuclear retaliation as a substitute for local 
resistance. Nevertheless, when the United 
States can no longer hope to confine Russia’s 
retaliatory strike to a tolerable level of damage, 
limited retaliation will be an indispensable 
option to massive retaliation, if some form of 
active nuclear deterrence remains essential as a 
last resort. It could be especially useful as a 
counter to Soviet and, in several years, Chinese 
threats to direct limited nuclear strikes against 
allied bases. For this option some counterforce 
capability in addition to a minimum counter- 
city capability would be essential. 

It follows that successful active deterrence 
will depend increasingly, although not neces- 
sarily exclusively, on local resistance forces 
capable of denying the aggressor the attain- 
ment of his immediate objective at an accept- 
able cost to the defender,® rather than upon a 
nuclear striking force designed either to disarm 
the aggressor in order to confine his retaliatory 
damage to an acceptable level or to inflict dis- 
proportionate costs upon him through limited 
reprisals—even though the creation of such 
denial forces may somewhat hasten the declin- 
ing credibility of active nuclear deterrence. 

Alternatively or in addition, it has been pro- 
posed that the United States give her NATO 
allies—either individually or, preferably, col- 
lectively—control of their own nuclear striking 
power, in the expectation that their initiation of 
nuclear reprisals against direct conventional 
attacks upon them would be more credible than 
America’s use of nuclear reprisals on their be- 
half. However, considering the physical vulner- 


University Center of International Studies, April 
9, 1959. The most thorough analysis of the 
strategy I have seen is contained in an unpub- 
lished manuscript by Glenn Snyder. 

8 I agree with the current consensus that such 
local resistance forces should rely principally upon 
conventional weapons, reserving tactical nuclear 
weapons for selective retaliation in order to deter 
the enemy from using them and to induce him to 
limit gud terminate an aggression that cannot be 
contsined conventionally. 


ability of nuclear-armed allies to devastating 
Soviet preemptive or retaliatory strikes, it is 
doubtful that their nuclear capabilities—even 
if integrated under joint control and consisting 
of numerous mobile, sea-based, and solid-fuel 
missiles—would give them the confidence to 
play the deterrence game effectively, independ- 
ently of the United States. And if their nuclear 
capabilities would serve only as a trigger for 
America’s striking power or as an instrument of 
policy outside allied purposes, they might only 
compel the United States to limit her obliga- 
tions to become involved in their conflicts and 
so undermine not only deterrence but political 
collaboration as well. Therefore, the diffusion of 
nuclear capabilities among America’s allies is 
no substitute for America’s active deterrents, 
whatever its utility may be for other military 
and political purposes.’ 

Of course, a nuclear force capable only of 
supporting a first-strike strategy of very low 
credibility may nevertheless be an adequate 
deterrent against aggressions upon allied and 
other states, since the potential aggressor may 
place a very low value on the pursuit of his 
objectives by military means in the light of 
attractive non-military alternatives. There are 
indications that the Soviet Union, if not Com- 
munist China, places some such low value upon 
military aggression in the present phase of 
“peaceful coexistence.” However, it would be 
dangerous to assume that the Communist 
powers may not, under changed circumstances 
—say, the frustration of their present ambi- 
tions in the “zone of peace” or the ascendance 
of “Stalinists’” in the Presidium—decide to 
exploit opportunities for military aggression, if 
the “relationship of forces” appears to permit 
them to do so at a tolerable risk. The Soviet 
nuclear striking power which today may be 
intended only to deter the United States from 
supporting her allies with massive retaliation, 
could tomorrow convince the Russians that _ 


2 There are persuasive arguments for the 
United States giving her allies an equitable share 
in the control of a joint nuclear capability under 
central command as a means of dissuading them 
from seeking independent nuclear capabilities, of 
consolidating the alliance politically by relieving 
them of exclusive dependence upon America’s 
and Britain’s decision to employ nuclear weapons, 
and of enhancing NATO’s collective second- 
strike capability and protection against “nuclear 
blackmail.” See, especially, Alastair Beghan, 
NATO in the 1960’s (New York, Praeger, 1960), 
chap. v, and the articles by Buchan, Aron, and 
Knorr in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, XVI 
(September, 1960). 
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they can assume the risks of limited warfare 
with impunity. 

Finally, even if the United States did achieve 
a first-strike capability that assured stable 
deterrence against limited attacks on her allies, 
this would tend to unstabilize the military 
environment by increasing the incentive for the 
Soviet Union to strike first herself, Against the 
threat of a Soviet first strike, only effective 
passive and negative deterrents can promote 
stability. 


V. PASSIVE DETERRENCE 


Passive deterrence refers to the deterrence of 
a direct offensive assault upon one’s own na- 
tion. Essentially, it requires convincing a po- 
tential aggressor that one can inflict unaccept- 
able damage upon him with a second-strike 
attack. As added insurance beyond this ‘‘mini- 
mum?” or “finite” deterrence, some counter- 
force capability would be useful in order to 
avoid being compelled to strike only at cities or 
industrial complexes while the enemy could 
strike at military installations, and in order to 
help terminate a strategic war short of catas- 
trophe if deterrence should fail? However, this 


10 Aside from the moral opprobrium attached to 
a strategy that aims exclusively to inflict maxi- 
mum damage, a minimum deterrent striking force 
might foreclose the possibility of responding to a 
Soviet first strike confined to military targets, 
with graduated counter-military strikes. Such a 
response could be the only way for the United 
States to avoid choosing between surrender and 
placing all its cities in jeopardy by initiating civil 
strikes, and the only way to enable both sides to 
terminate the war short of extended countercity 
exchanges leading to catastrophic destruction. It 
seems exceedingly unlikely that the Soviet Union 
would incur the great risks and costs of initiating 
a strategic nuclear war on the highly problemati- 
cal supposition that the United States might not 
respond to counterforce blows with countercity 
blows; but it is conceivable that, if Russia did for 
some reason launch a first-strike counterforce at- 
tack, while sparing American cities, and then de- 
cide that she did not wish to engage in extensive 
nuclear exchanges, she might seek an advanta- 
gcous settlement by confronting the United States 
with certain obliteration if the United States 
should strike at Russian cities. The proper Ameri- 
can response to such a tactic might be to bargain 
with limited retaliation upon comparable military 
targets, rather than to launch an automatic all- 
out attack intended to win the war or inflict 
maximum damage. For this purpose the United 
States would need some counterforce capability 


( 
capability would not be designed to “win th 
war’ by protracted nuclear exchanges or i) 
blunt an imminent attack by a preemptive 
blow. 

Since the credibility of a massive secon 
strike in response to an all-out attack col: 
hardly be discounted by the aggressor, passi.. 
deterrence puts a premium upon one’s ca ”- 
bility to inflict unacceptable retaliatory dr > 
age. Assuming that the objective of a preme: : 
tated Soviet offensive first strike would >: 
nothing less than the elimination of the Uni.« 
States as a major competitor, the Soviet Unica 
depending upon the urgency she attached ‘: 
this objective, might be willing to accept s: ; 
stantial damage if she were quite sure of achi - 
ing her objective, although probably not < 
substantial as to destroy her great-power sta‘ 5, 
in relation to other nations, including Comn 1- 
nist China. Since no one, including Khru ò? 
chev, can be sure of the minimum level 
retaliatory damage that would be unaccepta! ': 
in such a hypothetical situation, it is probak’; 
prudent not to set this level short of the ¿> 
struction of Russia’s major cities and industri :) 
facilities. One must hope that by the tinc 
Communist China obtains a significant indc- 
pendent nuclear striking capability, she 1:% 
will operate under the same inhibitions agai’ -' 
striking first at the cost of subjecting her cit ~ 
and industrial facilities to retaliatory oblite:. - 
tion as the Soviet Union. 

The feasibility of maintaining a second-stri e 
force capable of inflicting the necessary level < : 
damage will depend heavily upon its relati.s 
invulnerability; that is, its ability to survive = 
first strike and strike back. In the long run, vs 
the numbers, accuracy, and penetrating power 
of the potential aggrcssor’s missiles increase, 
concealment and mobility will probably be tl: 
most useful attributes of invulnerability. 

Theoretically, with a sufficiently invulnc - 
able striking force, the United States cou : 
achieve such an effective second-strike cap: - 
bility as to convince the Soviet Union thri 
there would be no advantage in her trying i9 
build up a massive first-strike counterfore” 
capability at great expense. Already, the Sovic. 
Union appears to have convinced at least il 
United States Navy and Army that second- 
strike “finite” deterrence is the only feasib - 
objective of America’s strategic striking force, 
while all military and civilian representatives o. 
the government (except, occasionally, A? 
Force officers) have publicly justified their 


recommendations concerning the compositior 


that was expendable without diminishing he n 
countercity capability. - 
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and size of America’s a atedis striking force 
exclusively in terms of its ability to survive a 
surprise attack and deliver unacceptable dam- 
age in return.! 

For his part, Khrushchev, in a speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on January 14, 1960, hailed the 
adequacy of Russia’s missile force on the identi- 
eal grounds upon which American officials were 
at the same time assuring Congress that there 
was no “deterrent gap.” He conceded that in 
the event of a general war Russia ‘would suffer 
heavy misfortune, would sustain great losses of 
life’; but he expressed confidence that, even if 
some capitalist states were to gain parity with 
Russia in modern armaments, they would not 
rationally launch a first strike, because the 
Soviet Union had a sufficiently secure retalia- 
tory missile force—by virtue of dispersion, 
camouflage, duplication, and triplication—to 
“literally wipe the country or countries that 
attack us off the face of the earth.’”’” 

In October, 1960, a leading Soviet military 
theorist, General Nicolai A. Talenski, rein- 
forced Khrushchev’s argument in a prominent 
magazine on foreign affairs. He contended that, 
in a nuclear war, “the world population would 
be reduced by one-half... the most active, 
capable, and civilized portion of mankind 
would be wiped out... the material and tech- 
nical basis for life would be destroyed... 
humanity would be thrown back and its way 
to Communism would become immensely 
longer.” Therefore, no power, Talenski implied, 
could derive an advantage from a surprise at- 
tack. “The ‘saturation level’ of nuclear weap- 
ons, their disposition, and methods of using 
them are at present such that the attacked 
country would always be left with sufficient 
nuclear means to inflict a counterblow of suf- 
ficient proportions to cause tremendous losses 
and destruction.’’ 


1 Thus on January 13, 1960, Secretary of De- 
fense Gates, when asked to define the ‘“‘deterrent 
gap” before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said, “If you can be 
satisfied that your deterrent power... will survive 
a surprise attack, regardless of what force he can 
attack you with, then you have no deterrent gap.” 
And he assured the committee that “even a sur- 
prise attack by all the missiles the Soviets could 
muster would not suffice to destroy enough of our 
retaliatory strike forces to enable him to make a 
rational decision to attack.” Subcommittee of the 
House Committee of Appropriations, Hearings, 
Depariment of Defense Appropriations for 1961, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 4, 26, 136. 

12 Digest of the Soviet Press, XI. 


-e BOn the Character of Modern Warfare,” In- 


ternational Affairs, X (October, 1960), 25, 26. 


Therefore, an old question arises anew: Will 
the nuclear powers reach the state of sufficiency 
or “saturation” in second-strike capabilities 
that Churchill envisioned? This is doubtful, 
considering the tendency of technological inno- 
vations to perpetuate an unstable equilibrium 
between offensive and defensive capabilities 
(not to mention the effect of Russian or Ameri- 
can allies developing independent nuclear 
capabilities). Each side must continue to de- 
velop its striking force, especially qualitatively, 
if only to protect itself against the other side’s 
achievement of a sudden offensive or defensive 
capability that would vitiate passive deter- 
rence. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that the 
nuclear powers might, through a tacit or in- 
formal agreement, abandon massive first-strike 
strategies because they found it physically 
impossible or economically disadvantageous to 
maintain sufficient counterforce capabilities 
but were confident of maintaining adequate 
second-strike capabilities at tolerable expense. 
In this event, the strategic arms race might be 
limited chiefly to research and development, as 
distinguished from the production of weapons.4 
Concomitantly, the West would, logically, have 


144 Judging from the reciprocal interaction in the 
arms race thus far (for example, the Soviet de- 
cision to concentrate on building missiles instead 
of competing with SAC, or the American decision 
to base strategic capabilities on the downward 
revision of estimates of Soviet ICBM production 
in 1958), the United States and the Soviet Union 
would probably have sufficient knowledge of each 
other’s weapons to limit the arms race reciprocally 
to the maintenance of second-strike capabilities 
and to determine whether such a limitation were 
being observed. As the concealment, mobility, 
and protection of missile bases, as well as their 
number and dispersion, increase, it should become 
increasingly easy to determine whether one side or 
the other were building a counterforce frst-strike 
capability adequate for a surprise attack. Tacit 
agreements renouncing first-strike disarming 
capabilities could be implemented and reinforced 
by announced conditional unilateral limitations, 
by private talks among Soviet and American 
military and civilian personnel, by emphasizing 
anti-frst-strike measures in disarmament dis- 
cussions, and by unilateral measures designed to 
de-emphasize a first-strike strategy (chiefly, those 
negative measures by which states would con- 
spicuously refrain from deployments and actions 
that threatened the adversary’s secon¢strike 
capability). Thomas G. Schelling makes Some 
suggestive observations on the value and tactics 
of tacit and informal arms agreements in ‘‘Re- 
ciprocal Measures for Arms Stabilization,” 
Daedalus, Vol. 89 (Fall, 1960), pp. 892-914. 
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to build up its tactical (especially non-nuclear) 
capability, where no arms race has existed. But, 
whether the arms race as a whole were miti- 
gated or not, the primary objective of promot- 
ing a tacit agreement against first-strike strate- 
gies would be, not to diminish or end the arms 
race, but rather to stabilize its effect upon the 
military environment. 

A tacit or informal agreement recognizing, in 
effect, that neither side has an interest in build- 
ing a large counterforce first-strike capability 
as long as the other side refrains from doing so 
would not be assured against violation as 
long as the fundamental conflict of interests 
and alms that generates the cold war persists. 
Mutual suspicions and imperfect knowledge of 
intentions are inherent in this underlying politi- 
cal conflict. Nevertheless, a tacit agreement of 
this kind should be as reliable as, and techni- 
cally and politically much more feasible than, a 
formal agreement for the limitation and inspec- 
tion of long-range strategic weapons, intended 
to stabilize a balance of striking power at a level 
at which small violations would not upset the 
balance. Such an agreement would be self- 
enforcing, since a violation could be redressed 
by resuming the arms race for a first-strike 
force. It would certainly be less cumbersome 
and expensive than a formal agreement. More 
important, it would be less conducive to the 
distrust and misunderstanding that would 
accompany the continual operation of an elabo- 


15 One technical difficulty in a formal agree- 
ment would be agreeing upon the ratio that repre- 
sented a stable balance—a problem that has tra- 
ditionally plagued disarmament schemes. The 
problem of ratio would be compounded by the 
fact that invulnerability is a product not only of 
relative numbers of missiles but also of qualities 
such as protection, dispersion, concealment, and 
mobility. It would also be compounded by the 
rapid rate of technological development in arma- 
ments. The development of an effective anti- 


missile device, for example, could vitiate the- 


whole agreement. 

A trustworthy inspection system capable of 
verifying the ratio without undermining the in- 
vulnerability it was intended to guard (especially 
by disclosing the location of missiles) would re- 
quire a complex and exacting procedure. How- 
ever, if such an inspection system could be de- 
vised, it would probably give more assurance of 
stabijay if there were no formal agreement on 
missile numbers and ratios, since this would leave 
the powers free to make adjustments in response 
to technological changes without violating an 
agreement and calling into question the whole 
basis of reciprocal restraint. 


rate system that was highly susceptible to 
technological obsolescence. 

Therefore, barring a really decisive unileteral 
technological advance by one side or the other, 
it is conceivable that through a tacit agreement 
the balance of terror might become very stabis 
in terms of mutual deterrence against fins 
strikes, at least until other states gain signifi- 
cant nuclear capabilities. Judging from offtcia’ 
pronouncements, this kind of stability became 
a major American objective under the Eisen- 
hower administration. However, it is not clea: 
that the Eisenhower administration also took 
account of the tendency of the stability of 
passive deterrence to make active deterrence 
unstable. 

Assurance of America’s ability to deter a 
Soviet first strike must, realistically, be bought 
at the price of conceding Russia’s ability io 
deter an American first strike. But to the ex- 
tent that Soviet and Chinese leaders are a3- 
sured that the United States will not initiave 
nuclear strikes, they may be encouraged to 
undertake aggressions short of a direct massive 
blow upon the United States; and these limited 
aggressions might spiral into general warfare. 
Indeed, the outbreak and ‘‘escalation’’ of 
limited warfare is already the most serious 
threat to the stability of the military environ- 
ment. Against this threat, the stability of active 
deterrence can be sustained only by building un 
local resistance capabilities, not by expandinz 
first-strike reprisal capabilities. 

In effect, the American government under- 
mines the credibility of its announced first- 
strike strategy of massive-and-selective nuclear 
retaliation against major conventional attacks 
when it proposes and defends its strategic 
striking capabilities entirely in terms of the 
objective of passive deterrence. At the same 
time, it encourages instability in the lower 
sector of the military environment when it 
denigrates the need for local-resistance forces to 
deal with anything but minor conflicts, while 
neglecting to build the kind of forces that could 
effectively resist major limited aggressions 
without resorting to nuclear warfare. 


VI. NEGATIVE DETERRENCE 


As if tacitly conceding the obsolescence of 
active nuclear deterrence, the public debate 
on the alleged “missile gap”or ‘deterrent gap” 
has been concerned entirely with the question 
of whether the United States has an adequate 
second-strike capability for passive deterrence. 
Yet, certainly, a massive Soviet attack upon 
the United States “out of the blue” is the least 
of our deterrent worries. Nothing that we#nowe 
of Soviet foreign policy or military thought, or 
of the trend of the cold war, supports the im- 
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plicit assumption behind much of this debate 
that the Kremlin takes such a desperate view of 
its opportunities for advancement through 
“peaceful co-existence” as to assume the risks 
of launching a knock-out blow against the 
United States on a problematical calculation 
that Russia’s costs might be confined to a cer- 
tain number of ‘“mega-bodies” or obliterated 
(even if evacuated) cities. 


However, there is another possibility of a` 


massive Soviet first strike: the possibility of a 
defensive strike launched in anticipation of an 
imminent American attack. Considering Amer- 
ica’s and NATO’s announced strategy of 
meeting conventional attacks with nuclear 
retaliation, while both American and Soviet 
leaders deny the possibility of limiting nuclear 
warfare, one cannot dismiss the danger that 
Russia might strike at the United States be- 
cause she expected the United States to strike 
her first, especially during some intense inter- 
national crisis or a limited war. 

However improbable a defensive first strike 
incited by misapprehension of a surprise attack 
may be, it is at least more plausible than a 
Soviet “Pearl Harbor” attack, which has con- 
tinued to dominate American strategic think- 
ing. In any case, the announced fear of such a 
defensive strike has already, by implication, 
carried the government beyond the objective of 
passive deterrence to that of ‘negative deter- 
rence” or “preventive assurance,” which aims 
to discourage a first strike by assuring the 
adversary that one does not intend to strike him 
first ;** whereas active deterrence depends upon 
convincing him that one might strike first, and 
passive deterrence depends upon convincing 
him that one can deliver unacceptable retalia- 
tory damage if he strikes first. 

Thus in his statement on February 18, 1960, 
Secretary Herter, in suggesting measures for 
exchanging information with the Soviet Union 
through aerial and ground inspection, said, 


If these safeguards are effective, there will be 
less chance of one side being moved to surprise 
attack by a mistaken belief that the military 
moves of the other side portend such attack. 
This danger may be particularly acute in a major 


18 Properly speaking, negative deterrence is not 
deterrence at all, since to deter is to discourage 8 
hostile action by frightening the actor. However, 
since there is no English word for preventing an 
action by negating or alleviating fear, there may 
be some advantage to calling such preventive 
assurance “negative deterrence” in order to sug- 
egest @hat fear and the negation of fear may serve 
the Same purpose. 


ence 


international crisis, when tensions are high and 
both sides are moving to heightened readiness.!”7 _ 


President Eisenhower, in presenting his 
proposal for a U.N. surveillance body to the 
General Assembly on September 22, explained 
its purpose in similar words: 


The advent of missiles, with ever-shorter re- 
action times, makes measures to curtail the 
danger of war by miscalculation increasingly 
necessary. States must be able quickly to assure 
each other that they are not preparing aggressive 
moves—particularly in international crises, when 
each side takes steps to improve its own defenses 
which might be misinterpreted by the other. Such 
misinterpretation, in the absence of machinery to 
verify that neither was preparing to attack the 
other, could lead to a war which no one had in- 
tended or wanted. 


“The United States,” he said, “wants the 
Soviet Union and all the nations of the world to 
know enough about United States defense 
preparations to be assured that United States 
forces exist only for deterrence and defense— 


not for surprise attack.’’!8 


As President Eisenhower’s remarks indicate, 
the recent concern about negative deterrence 
has arisen chiefly because of the rapidly increas- 
ing speed, range, accuracy, and power of nu- 
clear missiles. For missiles with these qualities 
might deliver a devastating surprise attack 
with very little warning. The potential victim 
of such an attack, in order to preserve his 
second-strike capability or, perhaps, to limit 
his damage by blunting the aggressor’s striking 
power, must reduce his reaction time to a warn- 
ing of attack to the minimum; and, at best, the 
United States and the Soviet Union could 
receive scarcely thirty minutes’ warning from 
the time of launching. The reduction of reaction 
time, in turn, increases the possibility that the 
imagined victim may feel compelled to launch a 
defensive first strike himself because he mis- 
takenly believes that the adversary is about to 
launch or has already Jaunched a first strike on 
him; for even if the advantage of delivering a 
defensive surprise attack were in doubt, the 
prospective victim might prefer to take the 
risks of delivering the first strike rather than 
the risks of receiving it. Thus, although neither 
power wished to launch an offensive strike, 
either side might initiate a defensive strike on 
the misapprehension that the other had 
launched or would imminently launch the first 
strike, if only because he feared receiving twfirst 


17 New York Times, May 26, 1960, p. 6. 
18 Ibid., September 23, 1960, p. 14. 
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strike. This misapprehension might arise from a 
miscalculation of intentions or a misinterpreta- 
tion of warning information. 

The appearance of a doctrine of preemptive 
attack in Soviet military writings in 1955 has 
lent credence to Western fears of a Soviet de- 
fensive strike. Although some military special- 
ists have suggested that the Soviet preemptive 
doctrine may be the guise for an offensive 
knockout blow, in the light of the Soviet pref- 
erence and opportunities for less drastic forms 
of offensive action it seems more plausible to 
suppose that it is aimed at deterring or blunting 
an American offensive first strike. For that 
matter, although a preemptive doctrine has 
received only partial and unofficial support in 
American military and civilian circles, the 
government’s frequently proclaimed fear of a 
Pearl-Harbor-type aggression suggests that the 
United States might also feel compelled, during 
some intense crisis, to launch a defensive first 
strike because of a misapprehension of Russian 
intentions. 

Officially and unofficially, a number of meas- 
ures—some unilateral and some requiring inter- 


national agreement—have been suggested to. 


stabilize negative deterrence.2° The most 
obvious unilateral measure is to abstain from 
the provocative mobilization, deployment, and 
maneuver of nuclear weapons.” To the extent 


19 The Soviet doctrine of preemptive attack is 
discussed in Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age (New York, 1958), and, at 
greater length, in Herbert S. Dinerstein, War and 
the Soviet Union (New York, 1959), and Garthoff’s 
sequel: The Soviet Image of Future War (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960). 

20 Sce Thomas C. Schelling’s seminal discussion 
of different kinds of safeguards against surprise 
attack, “Surprise Attack and Disarmament,” in 
Klaus Knorr (ed.), NATO and American Security 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1959). 

2 The flight of manned bombers is a case in 
point. The Air Force has argued for the continued 
utility of manned bombers in the missile age 
partly on the grounds that, because they can be 
called back, they can be launched on less than 
certain warning information and also on the 
grounds that, in an airborne alert, they serve a 
psychological purpose as a visible sign on Com- 
munist radar screens of American preparedness. 
However, as Chief of Staff General Thomas D. 
White has conceded, these qualities might also be 
provggative, in that they could suggest that the 
United States was launching a first strike. Testi- 
mony on February 3, 1960, before the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee, Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, Missiles, Space, and 


that one’s second-strike capability depenc ; 
upon a quick and irrevocable reaction to carly 
warning of a surprise attack, this kind of provo- 
cation will be difficult to avoid. This sugge.. . 
that a second-strike capability so invulneralb > 
that it need not react precipitantly is a virtu 
prerequisite of negative deterrence. Such : 
capability would logically compel a state cor- 
templating a defensive first strike to interpr . 
the adversary’s probable intentions and actio.: 
very conservatively in the light of the certain: 
of receiving unacceptable damage in retaliat«x. 
against a first strike. It would relieve a state : 
the necessity for keeping such a quick trigg r 
finger on its retaliatory force as to precludo à 
thorough and cautious appraisal of the ex‘: - 
ence or source, scope, and intention of 2: 
enemy attack before delivering a countersiri: ° 
And, if an enemy strike occurs, such an inyu 
nerable second-strike capability could at le: 
hold open the possibility of ending hostiliii 
short ofa catastrophic sequence of unrestrain d 
nuclear exchanges, which might otherwise . 
automatic regardless of the political cireu . 
stances. Furthermore, it would avoid the impi 
cation, which might be conveyed by a vuln ^ 
able striking force, that one’s striking pov °: 
was intended only for delivering a first str! « 
because it could not survive a surprise atta s. 
Concealment and mobility will be the mr ’ 
effective attributes of invulnerability as . 
numbers and accuracy of missiles inerea 
They may also be less provocative attribui ` 
than increasing the numbers and dispersion 
missiles, since they do not so directly threa w 
the invulnerability of the adversary’s strih. : 
force. 

If the United States were confident of poe- 
sessing a sufficiently invulnerable secont-strix : 
force to survive a first strike and deliver um ¢ 
ceptable damage in return, she could afier 
clearly to renounce recourse to a preempi v 
blow and publicly adopt a policy of not laune:. 
ing missiles until hostile missiles had actu:..'! 
struck her territory or bases, along with 
policy of graduated strategic retaliation to s 
the nature of the attack. Thus, instead <! 
investing in expensive electronic early~war.inz 
devices, which would be subjeet to techni»! 
misinterpretation and would put a premiu: 
upon quick reaction, the United States mie)! 
use that money to buy invulnerability. Even ° 
the Russians did not trust the renunciatio.: «` 
preemptive strikes, the policy itseif would be - 
considerable safeguard against the precipiti. - 
tion of a thermonuclear war by miscaleulat to~ 
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Other Major Defense Matters, 86th Cong., 2. 
sess., pp. 137-38. eS . 
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accident, or (in the see of nuclear diffusion) 
anonymous or pseudonymous attack. 

Pursuing the rationale of unilateral renuncia- 
tion further, the United States might explicitly 
renounce a first-strike strategy as an instru- 
ment of active as well as passive deterrence, at 
least to the extent of declaring that she would 
use nuclear weapons only if they were used 
against her or her allies. She might then secure 
the agreement of her NATO allies to this prin- 
ciple and even seek the endorsement of the 
U.N. General Assembly. To enhance the credi- 
bility of this renunciation, she might make it as 
obvious as possible—by conspicuously foregoing 
or disclosing certain weapons and their deploy- 
ment—that she did not possess and did not 
intend to acquire the kind of capabilities that 
would be useful for a first strike. Thus, instead 
of undertaking an ambitious program of satel- 
lite reconnaissance, designed to discover mili- 
tary installations and deployments, the United 
States might publicly renounce the use of such 
satellites and invite Soviet inspectors to verify 
the renunciation. 

Carrying the logic of negative deterrence still 
further, the United States might unilaterally 
grant the potential aggressor an invulnerable 
second-strike capability, too. For, logically, 
negative deterrence is served as well by the 
adversary’s possession, as by one’s own posses- 
sion, of the kind of striking force that permits 
the conservative appraisal of intentions and 
actions, obviates the need for a trigger-quick 
response, and avoids a provocative posture. It 
follows that any American capability or action 
that threatens the invulnerability of Russia’s 
striking power—like great counterforce capa- 
bilities, aerial reconnaissance, or harassment of 
Soviet communications, radar, or missile- 
launching submarines—works against the sta- 
bility of the military environment. It is not 
easy to draw an obvious distinction between 
first-strike and second-strike capabilities, but 
the objective of providing mutual assurance 
against surprise attack requires, as a necessary 
condition for the effort, that second-strike 
capabilities should be maintained by increasing 
one’s own invulnerability, not by trying to 
decrease the enemy’s. 

The advantage of all these unilateral meas- 
ures of negative deterrence is that they do not 
necessarily require the formal collaboration of 
the adversary in order to achieve their purpose, 
yet most of them could be the object of an 
appeal for informal reciprocity on the basis of 
mutual interest. For example, if orbiting armed 
missiles seem particularly provocative, then 
instead of continuing to ask in vain for an inter- 
«ational agreement to prohibit this, the United 
States might borrow a leaf from the Soviet 


experience with a nuclear test ban and an- 
nounce that we would not orbit armed missiles 
if the Soviet Union also abstained; and we 
might even offer to exchange inspection teams 
at missile-launching sites in order to verify the 
pledges.”* Or if, on the other hand, orbiting 
armed missiles should seem like a stabilizing 
measure of invulnerability, we might promise 
not to shoot down Russian missiles if the Rus- 
sians refrain from shooting down ours. 

In a period in which the complexity and un- 
certainty of the requirements of deterrence and 
a rapidly changing military technology com- 
bine with a fundamental political conflict to 
render any military cooperation between poten- 
tial belligerents rudimentary, fragile, and 
tentative, the promotion of reciprocal restraints 
requires the flexibility of informal and tacit 
agreements, which can be formed, altered, or 
abandoned without involving the prestige or 
good faith of the parties too directly. Given a 
suitable military strategy and capability in the 
West, what is needed to consolidate a base of 
mutual interest in negative deterrence is not 
complicated formal schemes of cooperation, 
verification, and sanctions but, rather, the 
development of simple, obvious, and reliable 
informal restraints and the cultivation of pur- 
poseful communication between the parties,” 
even if it is only the language of reciprocal acts 


22 The assumption that orbiting armed missiles 
render an adversary more vulnerable to a first 
strike—-whether delivered intentionally, acci- 
dentally, or by miscaleulation——than land-based 
or sea-based missiles probably has more to do 
with psychology than military logic. However, 
this does not make them any less provocative. 

Even without inspection, both sides might have 
sufficient information to verify each other’s ad- 
herence to the mutual abstention; for if the 
missiles were intended for deterrence, they would 
be announced; and, if they were not announced, 
the great number of missiles that would have to 
be orbited in order to be useful for an offensive 
surprise attack would arouse suspicions of their 
purpose. 

23 Henry A. Kissinger and Thomas C. Schelling 
have suggested that, physically, such communica- 
tion could be promoted by the establishment in 
the United States and the Soviet Union of obser- 
vation and communications teams with special 
equipment capable of instantaneous communica- 
tion to the Soviet and American governments and 
between the two. Kissinger, “Arms Contre], In- 
spection and Surprise Attack,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 38 (July, 1960), pp. 566-67; Schelling, “Arms 
Control: Proposal for a Special Surveillance 
Force,” World Politics, Vol. 13 (October, 1960), 
p. 11. 
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of abstention, like those that kept the Korean 
War limited. 

In a more “structured” international envi- 
ronment, mutual assurance against surprise 
attack might be served best by formal agree- 
ments which specified, elaborated, and regu- 
larized the modes of military cooperation, so 
that the parties to the agreement would have 
less ambiguous tests of each other’s observation 
or violation of reciprocal restraints—especially 
during crises, when informal cooperation and 
communication might break down. Presum- 
ably, the Eisenhower administration’s proposal 
for international machinery to enable states to 
verify each other’s abstention from surprise 
attack reflected a lack of faith in the power of 
tacit and informal understandings to provide 
this mutual assurance (and also, perhaps, a 
belief that any formal agreement with the 
Russians is a confidence-building step to fur- 
ther agreements). Yet, in the present atmos- 
phere of well-founded international suspicion it 
is doubtful that mutual assurance of peaceful 
intentions can be more readily achieved by 
precise and explicit formal tests than by ambig- 
uous and tacit informal tests. Rather, the 
formal tests, in proportion to their elaborate- 
ness, are likely only to increase the opportuni- 
ties for, and therefore the suspicions of, both 
sides dissembling their intentions and manipu- 
lating the modes of cooperation for hosiile 
purposes. If only because of their high rate of 
technological obsolescence, elaborate interna- 
tional Inspection and surveillance schemes 
would be peculiarly susceptible to subversion 
or simple misunderstanding, so that, in propor- 
tion to the cooperation they required, they 
might actually incite the fear and suspicion 
they were intended to allay. 

Nevertheless, one can imagine formal bilat- 
eral and multilateral agreements that might 
incorporate adequate methods of disclosure and 
verification and yet contain sufficient safe- 
guards against deception and subversion to 
enhance mutual assurance against surprise 
attack, assuming that the potential belligerents 
could be induced to adopt them in the first 
place.*4 Whether formal or informal agreements 
would actually provide such mutual assurance 
is impossible to determine in the abstract, in 
the absence of national and international study, 
negotiation, and perhaps actual trial of specific 
agreements. However, from the standpoint of 
stabilizing the military environment, the diffi- 

P 

2 In the articles cited above, Kissinger and 
Schelling outline such agreements, designed to 
enable the parties to provide each other with 
positive evidence that they are not preparing a 
surprise attack. 


culty with both formal and informal agre- 
ments is not only that they might not achis 
their objective of enhancing negative deier- 
rence but also that, whether they achieved ii or 
not, they might conflict with active and passive 
deterrence. 

If active deterrence depends upon the credi- 
bility of one’s threat of initiating the us of 
nuclear weapons against conventional age rc -- 
sions, and one does not rely upon limited 1: 
clear war as an alternative to convention. 
resistance, then the efficacy of this first-st«il c 
strategy must certainly depend upon exploi:'i © 
the advantages of a surprise attack. Thereir ro, 
only a strategy of active deterrence that a+ 
not depend upon the threat of a first strike - 
compatible with a strategy of providing as u% 
ance against surprise attack. A nation t'ri 
wishes to avoid provoking a defensive ‘r 
strike but does not wish completely to renot we 
the resort to nuclear war against non-nuc s. 
aggression must logically strive for some ' 
ance between assuring the adversary thn: 
does not intend to strike first in some cire vt: - 
stances and convincing him that it m.y: 
strike first under other circumstances. 

Some measures of negative deterrence ac 
also incompatible with passive deterrence; ier 
if passive deterrence depends upon an invulne = 
able second-strike force, and invulnerability 
depends upon concealing one’s striking fo. 
and creating uncertainty about its numise 
composition, and deployment, then measu s. 
that reveal the nature and location of o“ t» 
striking force might actually encourage a +1 - 
prise attack. 

The difficulty of balancing negative deic- 
rence with active and passive cletcrrence 
particularly significant with respect to mi: i 
lateral agreements of military cooperation ‘H~ 
signed to increase information about strik n- 
forces and formalize obligations to obsc ry: 
restrictions upon them. This difficulty won)! 
be only partially mitigated by agreements 1: - 
signed to disclose positive evidence of peas. ft! 
intentions by occasional inspections rather (ra> 
to provide negative evidence by continual sav- 
veillance. Technically, President Eisenhower s 
proposal of international surveillance machi - 
ery would not obligate a nation to submi. ts 
inspection if it did not wish to “prove its osv: 
peaceful intention.” But although the Sor ic’ 
Union might readily use this provision to m- 
quest or prevent inspection, according to o3- 
pediency under different circumstances, iko 
United States would find it awkward to tur: 
the machinery off or on depending uro: 
whether she wished to rely upon active næe:ci p 
deterrence, enhance negative deterrence, cr 
protect passive deterrence. The very existence: 


tind? 
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of the machinery might create irresistible pres- 
sures upon her to use it. Yet to turn the machin- 
ery on during a crisis might jeopardize active 
or passive deterrence; whereas to turn it off 
would destroy its future utility and constitute 
a serious provocation in itself. 

Therefore, if the United States undertakes 
the simple unilateral measures of negative 
deterrence—particularly, avoiding provocative 
forces and deployments, building an invulner- 
able second-strike capability, and de-empha- 
sizing or renouncing a first-strike strategy and 
its supporting counterforce capabilities—it 
need not wait for Russian acceptance of elab- 
orate cooperative schemes of mutual assurance 
in order to mitigate the danger of adefensive 
surprise attack. It would be unfortunate if, in 
our preoccupation with the detailed formal 
agreements that monopolize our attention in 
the arena of disarmament, we neglected the 
opportunities for stabilizing the military envi- 
ronment by unilateral means and tacit agree- 
ments. However, the only conclusion one is 
warranted in stating at this early stage in the 
study of negative deterrence through arms con- 
trol is, not that all formal multilateral agree- 
ments of mutual assistance are unprofitable, 
but that any measure of negative deterrence 
should be integrated with measures of active 
and passive deterrence within an overall strat- 
egy of stability. 


VII. THE NEED FOR AN OVERALL STRATEGY 
OF STABILITY 


Let us summarize these observations on the 
stability of the military environment. The 
stability of the military environment is not an 
automatic result of the strategic nuclear arms 
race. On the contrary, the balance of deter- 
rence upon which such stability must rest con- 
tains an inherent element of instability, which 
is aggravated by rapid technological change. 
To mitigate this element, stability must be 
achieved in all sectors of the military environ- 
ment, lest stability in one sector create insta- 
bility in another. This means that comprehen- 
sive stability can be achieved only at the price 
of foregoing or de-emphasizing some deterrent 
capabilities and strategies for the sake of a 
balanced combination of active, passive, and 
negative deterrents. The most significant price 
must be paid in terms of active deterrence by 
nuclear reprisals, but the de-emphasis upon 
nuclear reprisals can purchase stability only if 
it is accompanied by a substantial increase in 
local resistance capabilities. If stable active and 
passive deterrence is achieved, the greatest 
é#hrea to military stability in the missile age 
will be the possibility of a defensive strike by 


misapprehension, a contingency which must be 
prevented by negative deterrence (or mutual 
assurance against surprise attack). In deterring 
defensive surprise attacks, the most significant 
contributions to stability are measures that the 
West can undertake unilaterally and by tacit 
agreement; but to achieve its purpose, any 
measure of negative deterrence must be inte- 
grated with measures of active and passive 
deterrence within an overall strategy of stabil- 
ity. 

Considering the problem of stabilizing the 
military environment when deterrence is, essen- 
tially, a relationship between two nuclear 
powers, one must expect the diffusion of inde- 
pendent nuclear capabilities to other powers— 
and especially to powers not aligned with the 
United States—to create instabilities of a new 
order of magnitude and complexity. However, 
the momentous military and political conse- 
quences of the prospect of nuclear diffusion and 
its relation to military stability is a subject in 
itself, beyond the scope of this essay. 

The preceding discussion should be sufficient 
to suggest that, merely in terms of bipolar 
deterrence, the pursuit of a stable military envi- 
ronment as a primary disarmament goal 
amounts to a major policy decision with sig- 
nificant implications for national and allied 
military strategy and defense policies. If the 
American government does not consciously 
weigh this decision in full recognition of these 
implications within the context of an overall 
strategy of stability, it is in grave danger of 
drifting into the anomalous position of remain- 
ing dependent upon a strategy of active deter- 
rence by nuclear reprisals, while in the name 
of stability it steadily undermines the credi- 
bility of this strategy and encourages instabil- 
ity below the threshold of direct nuclear ag- 
gression. 

In 1960 the government showed few signs of 
reconciling the contradictions within its deter- 
rent strategy or the contradictions between its 
military strategy and its arms control policy. 
Thus the United States continued to rely pri- 
marily upon the threat of nuclear retaliation 
to deter non-nuclear aggression in the NATO 
area; for it had declared that NATO is depend- 
ent upon a nuclear response to any conven- 
tional aggression larger than a border incident 
or probing action and had clenied the possibility 
of fighting even a conventional limited war in 
the area. Yet President Eisenhower, amle 


25 For an analysis of SACEUR General 
Norstad’s position on this point, see my “NATO: 
Problems of Security and Collaboration,” this 
Review, Vol. 54 (March, 1960), pp. 121-23; for 
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` proclaiming America’s unwillingness and in- 
ability to fight a war of local resistance on the 
ground and emphasizing his conviction that 
any war in Europe would become a thermo- 
nuclear war, had also declared that such a war 
would be “self-defeating” and would bring 
about “the destruction of civilization as we 
know it,’’6 

This declaratory position logically left the 
United States dependent upon a first-strike 
strategy for deterring aggression upon its 
NATO allies, although it is difficult to see 
what advantage there could be in striking first 
in a “self-defeating” war. Yet the Eisenhower 
administration, despite certain concessions to 
the Air Force’s appeals for full-scale counter- 
force capabilities, did not remotely begin to 
undertake the massive buildup of the only 
kind of strategic striking capability that could 
conccivably give the United States an advan- 
tage in striking first; that is, a counterforee 
capability that could knock out enough of 
Sovict striking power to confine her retaliatory 
damage to an acceptable level. Nor did it show 
any interest in the kind of civil defense pro- 
gram that might contribute to the same pur- 
pose. Instead, in the debates of 1959 and 1960 
on the “missile gap” or “deterrent gap,” as in 
the debates on airpower in 1956, it proposed 
and defended the size and composition of 
America’s strategie striking power entirely in 
terms of passive deterrence and a second- 
strike capability, while apparently striking a 
rough compromise between the minimum 
counter-city capability, advocated by the Navy 
and Army in terms of “minimum deterrence,” 
and the counterforce win-the-war capability 
proposed by the Air Force.?? 


Secretary of Defense McElroy’s denial of the 
possibility of limited warfare in Europe, see his 
statements to the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in April, 1958, Hearings, Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1959, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 870, and in January, 1959, Hearings, De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations for 1960, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 68; see also his statements on 
May 29 and June 6, 1958, New York Times, May 
30, 1958, p. 3; June 7, p. 9. 

z2 Remarks on the Berlin crisis in a press con- 
ference, New York Times, March 12, 1959, p. 
12; remarks at state dinner in Manila, tbid., June 
16, 1960, p. 14. 

27 For explicit statements of the guiding con- 
cept deterrence and deterrent capabilities by 
military and civilian officials, see Subcommittee 
on the Air Force, Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, Hearings, Study of Atrpower, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 10, 102; House Committee on Ap- 


At the same time, the Eisenhower admit i- 
tration, to the end, was adamantly oppose! i9 
compensating for the declining credibilits :: 
active nuclear reprisals by enlarging local re ., - 
ance forces. Instead, it remained wedde: i; 
the thesis (with which neither the Army, b^ 
Navy, nor any prominent outside obs: «a 
agreed) that nuclear firepower would com:.i- 
sate for a reduction of mobilized manpc...; 
and that the forces that would prevent a 
war would also prevent a small war, since |: 
chances of even a limited war growing into > 
thermonuclear conflagration would deter 2! 
overt military aggression. 

In this context of military strategy <ni 
capabilities the American government pur, :ı 
in its disarmament policy the prime objec 
of creating a more stable military envi x. 
ment, chiefly by measures of negative di.. - 
rence intended to provide mutual assur «>` 
against surprise attack. Whether or not il 
measures would actually promote neg: v? 
deterrence if the Russians should agree :: 
them, the mere desire to achieve them \: . 
bound to help undermine the strategy of av ^e 
nuclear deterrence upon which the West ii. 
largely depended. It was bound to underm i’ 
that strategy, not because there was mui 
likelihood of reaching an agreement with 1% 
Russians on a scheme of mutual assurer 
against surprise attack or even because puen 
a scheme would actually provide mutual as- ~ 
ance if the Russians accepted it, but sin. v 
because this position indicated more ejt." + 
than existing military capabilities that te 
government had turned from stressing 1 - 
determination to deliver a first strike, as at {!c 
time of Dulles’s ‘massive retaliation” pro 
nouncement in 1954, to stressing its com yr 
interest with the Russians in not deliver: :¢ z 
first strike. This radical shift of emp! 
propriations, Department of Defense Appro, 
tions for 1960, pp. 71, 329-30, 477, 591, 594; Vrs 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee, Sonn > 
Committee on Armed Services, Hearings, Afis 
Space, and Other Major Defense Matters, p. iu’ 
Subcommittee of House Committee on Appr 3 ` 
ations, Hearings, Department of Defense Appre n' 
ations for 1961, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 4, 20, 5}. 
In these hearings only Air Force spokesmer o+- 
casionally suggested that the purpose of a. 
tegic striking force might also be to deliv ° s 
first strike in response to an attack upon Ame: n. ’ 
allies or in order to preempt an imminent si i'e 
upon the United States: House Commiltce «> 
Appropriations, Department of Defense Approprii 
tions for 1960, p. 929; Department of BP:n € 
Appropriations for 1961, pp. 232-33. 
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represented nothing less than America’s tacit 
acceptance of the psychology of mutual deter- 
rence, reflecting the condition of parity in 
destructive capabilities, in place of the psychol- 
ogy of unilateral deterrence, which reflected 
America’s monopoly of terror. The credibility 
of a first-strike strategy is bound to wither in 
an atmosphere of mutual deterrence. 
Moreover, the unqualified manner in which 
the Eisenhower administration endorsed the 
advantages of military disclosure as an instru- 
ment of negative deterrence suggested that it 
might not have reconciled its arms control 
policy with its military strategy of passive 
deterrence. For while President Eisenhower 
was telling Congress and the nation the great 
advantages of invulnerability that the United 
States would derive from its Polaris submarine 
program, which capitalizes upon concealment, 
he was telling the U.N. General Assembly 
about the dangers of concealment. “In an age 
of rapidly developing technology,” he asserted 
in his September 22 address, “secrecy is not 
only an anachronism—it is downright danger- 
ous. To seek to maintain a society in which a 
military move can be taken in complete secrecy, 
while professing a desire to reduce, the risk of 
war through arms control, is a contradiction.” 


VIII. THE RELATION OF THE MILITARY TO 
THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


These contradictions in armament and dis- 
armament policy indicate that at the end of 
1960 the United States lacked and badly needed 
an overall strategy of stability in order to co- 
ordinate military strategy with arms control 
policy and one strategy of deterrence with 
another. However, an overall strategy of sta- 
bility cannot properly be formulated merely in 
terms of the military environment; it must also 
take account of the relation of the military to 
the political environment. A central aspect of 
this relation concerns the Communist view of 
stability. 

Perhaps, in our conviction of the absurdity 
and “impossibility” of nuclear war, we have 
exaggerated the autonomous effect of a novel 
military technology in stabilizing—or, for that 
matter, unstabilizing—the military environ- 
ment. After all, military conflicts still arise from 
political conflicts. They are not created spon- 
taneously by the military configurations of 
power themselves. Therefore, we should not 
expect the wisest choice of military deterrents 
to eliminate all warfare from international 
relations, especially warfare that springs from 
political conflicts beyond the control of the 
1rajoPhuclear powers. And, by the same token, 
we should not expect a common Soviet and 


American interest in avoiding suicidal war and 
an unrestricted arms race to engender, by it- 
self, much cooperation in alleviating the polit- 
ical sources of tension and conflict, until some 
basic political accommodations take place. In 
short, we should not expect a reversal of the 
historical relationship between arms and poli- 
tics, which renders a stable political environ- 
ment the condition, not the result, of a stable 
military environment. ds 

To accept the complete stability of the mili- 
tary environment would mean to give up even 
the threat of war as an instrument of policy; 
but to give up the threat of war would be to 
accept the political status quo or else to be 
content to alter it by non-military means alone. 
As permanent policies, the first would be 
directly contrary to Communist doctrine and 
practice and to currently announced expecta- 
tions; the second would require the permanent 
satisfaction of the Communist powers with the 
opportunities for aggrandizement through the 
post-Stalinist tactic of peaceful coexistence. 
Both courses are too improbable to be safe 
grounds for Western policy. Consequently, the 
Western powers should guard against repeating 
the previous confusion of democracies in mis- 
taking their own longing for peace and order 
for the pacific intentions of a revolutionary 
power, which is really bent upon exploiting 
their longing in order to weaken their will and 
ability to resist. 

In what respects and on what terms, then, 
might the Communist powers accept the stabil- 
ization of the military environment? Temporar- 
ily, they would seem to have accepted stability 
to the extent of avoiding overt military action, 
while they pursue their undeviating goal of 
political preponderance by non-military means 
in the expectation that their sheer economic 
and scientific progress will alter the world bal- 
ance of power decisively in their favor. In this 
respect, the vulnerability of the “zone of peace” 
to Communist pressure and blandishments is 
the West’s greatest deterrent to overt military 
aggression; but this is not a situation that 
recommends itself as a policy. 

On the other hand, neither the Soviet Union 
nor Communist China shows any interest in 
stabilizing the military environment as a gen- 
eral goal. The Chinese continue to seek what 
they consider to be vital territorial interests, 
as in the Formosa Straits, by means which do 
not exclude open warfare and which certainly 
depend upon the indirect pressure of a Muge 
and progressively more modern military estab- 
lishment. And Soviet leaders manifest a dis- 
turbing new confidence in Russia’s military 
ascendancy, which they seem eager to exploit 
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for diplomatic and propagandistic purposes. 
Apparently, they are uninterested in mollifying 
the West’s fears of nuclear war, which arise 
from the instabilities of the balance of terror. 
On the contrary they show considerable skill 
in playing upon these fears for the purposes of 
dividing the Western coalition, intimidating 
allies who provide strategic bases, undermining 
the uncertain status quo in the center of Europe, 
seizing the propaganda initiative in disarma- 
ment discussions, and presenting Russia to the 
uncommitted nations as the champion of peace. 
Undoubtedly, the Kremlin is pleased to receive 
assurance against an American first strike 
through America’s policies, actions, and state- 
ments as well as through the growth of her 
own retaliatory power; but she shows no desire 
to reciprocate. Rather, she remains inveterately 
suspicious—and not without some color of 
reason—that the proposed cooperative meas- 
ures of mutual assurance against surprise 
attack are merely devices for redressing Amer- 
ica’s inferior espionage capabilities in order to 
facilitate a first strike.?8 


28 The American government gave some cre- 
dence to Soviet suspicions when, after the U-2 mis- 
hap, it argued, on the one hand, that the United 
States had been compelled to undertake the U-2 
espionage program in order to get the kind of 
intelligence data that the Soviet Union could 
readily acquire by ordinary means in our open 
society and, on the other hand, that the un- 
fortunate incident resulting from this necessity 
demonstrated the urgent need for an ‘‘open skies” 
agreement to secure the same kind of information 
on an international basis. Although the U-2 pro- 
gram was publicly justified in terms of gaining 
protection against surprise attack, the kind of in- 
formation it evidently secured—for example, the 
construction of missile bases—could not give 
tactical early warning of a Soviet surprise attack 
in the missile age. On the other hand, this kind of 
information could be useful for an American sur- 
prise attack. In his radio and television address to 
the nation explaining the U-2 incident and the 
collapse of the summit conference, President 
Eisenhower, in comparing the ease with which the 
Soviet Union could acquire militarily useful in- 
formation about the United States with the 


The difference between the Soviet and the 
American views of negative deterrence is polit- 
ical, not technical; and for this reason it is 
unlikely that the Communist powers can ever 
go very far toward accepting an agreement that 
would formally acknowledge that their military 
security depends upon military cooperation 
with non-Communist powers and a drastic cur- 
tailment of their military secrecy. Conse- 
quently, in the absence of a convincing posture 
of active deterrence based upon non-nuclear 
resistance, America’s concern to allay mutual 
fears of surprise attack by international agrec- 
ment seems more apt to encourage the Sovict 
Union to play an adventurous game than to 
induce her to cooperate in establishing safc- 
guards against the hazards of the missile age. 

However, this is not to say that there is no 
solid ground of mutual Interests upon which 
the United States can reasonably hope to secure 
Soviet cooperation in stabilizing the military 
environment. It is only to say that the Sovict 
appreciation of this ground and Soviet willing- 
ness to act upon it will depend not so much on 
American ingenuity in devising schemes of 
formal cooperation as, first, on American 
resolution in developing with her allies a con- 
sistent posture of active, passive, and negative 
deterrence that is credible without being pro- 
vocative and, secondly, on American skill in 
utilizing this posture to achieve tacit and in- 
formal agreements. 


United States’ difficulty in acquiring such infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union, referred not only 
to information about cities but also about such 
facilities as dams and highways; and, in showing 
the kind of vital information the U-2 could secure 
he displayed an aerial photograph of an American 
air base. New York Times, May 26, 1960, p. 6. 
Actually, it is not clear whether the U-2 program, 
at the time of its demise, was intended to be an 
instrument of a counterforce first-strike or 
second-strike strategy; but, as a general instru- 
ment of protection against a surprise attack, it 
was evidently a remnant of pre-missile technology, 
when surveillance of highways, communications 
centers, and bases might have given useful 
warning. 


INTERSERVICE COMPETITION AND THE POLITICAL ROLES 
OF THE ARMED SERVICES* 


-SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 
Columbia University 


“Conventional wisdom” (to purloin a phrase 
from Galbraith) holds that interservice compe- 
tition necessarily undermines economy, effi- 
ciency, and effective central control in the 
military establishment. The remedy is further 
unification, possibly even the merger of the 
services into a single uniform. The conventional 
wisdom also holds that political action by 
military groups necessarily threatens civilian 
control. The remedy is to “keep the military 
out of polities.’ The pattern of American 
military politics and interservice rivalry since 
World War II, however, suggests that the con- 
ventional wisdom may err in its analysis of 
their results and falter in its prescription of 
remedies, 


I. THE ROOTS OF INTERSERVICE RIVALRY 


Service political controversy between the 
world wars had two distinguishing character- 
istics. First, on most issues, a military service, 
supported, perhaps, by a few satellite groups, 
struggled against civilian isolationists, pacifists, 
and economizers. The Navy and the shipbuild- 
ing industry fought a lonely battle with the 
dominant forces in both political parties over 
naval disarmament. The Army lost its fight 
for universal service after World War I, and 
throughout the Twenties clashed with educa- 
tional, labor, and religious groups over ROTC 
and with other groups over industrial mobiliza- 
tion preparation. In the annual budget en- 
counters the issue usually was clearly drawn 
between service supporters who stressed pre- 
paredness and their opponents who decried the 
necessity and the legitimacy of substantial 
military expenditures. To the extent that the 
services were in politics, they were involved in 
conflicts with civilian groups. Behind each 
specific opponent of the moment was that 
broad and deeply ingrained anti-military senti- 
ment which had characterized American soci- 
ety since the eighteenth century. By the end 
of the Coolidge administration this sentiment 


* This article is adapted from my contribution 
to the forthcoming volume Total War and Cold 
War, edited by Harry L. Coles, to be published by 
the Ohio State University Press. I am indebted 
to William T. R. Fox, Louis Morton, Robert B. 
Osgood, and David B. Truman for criticisms and 
suggestions. 
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was so far in the ascendancy that the appro- 
priations for the Army and the Navy together 
had been whittled to about $750 million in a 
total annual budget of just under $4 billion. 

Second, each service waged its own political 
battles independently of the other. Through- 
out the 1920s and 1930s, the services cooper- 
ated in strategic planning through the Joint 
Board and in a few other enterprises. Strategic 
planning, however, involved no immediate 
claims upon scarce resources. It produced some 
disagreement but no real political conflict. The 
most significant intramilitary controversies in- 
volved the efforts of the two semi-services, the 
Air Corps and, to a lesser extent, the Marine 
Corps, to achieve greater autonomy and de jure 
recognition as services. The two major ser- 
vices, however, seldom fought each other 
politically and virtually never helped each 
other. They were distinct departments. Sepa- 
rate legislation, handled by separate Military 
and Naval Affairs Committees in both houses, 
established and organized them, authorized 
their strengths and prescribed their systems of 
promotion and recruitment. Separate appro- 
priations subcommittees provided their funds 
in separate supply bills. The political successes 
and failures of one service had little implica- 
tion for the other: the National Defense Act of 
1920 boded neither good nor ill for the Navy; 
the Vinson Acts of the 1930s neither assumed 
nor precluded an increase in the Army. Each 
service struggled along in its own world with 
its peculiarities and preoccupations, its own 
friends and enemies. 

In some respects this interwar pattern of 
relationships persisted into the postwar period. 
The traditional service-civilian conflict reap- 
peared in the struggles between the Navy and 
the State Department over the Japanese man- 
dates, the military and the scientists over the 
control of atomic energy, and the Army and a 
number of civilian groups over universal mili- 
tary training. These conflicts, however, were 
holdovers from a previous era. The primary 
locus of service political activity shifted dras- 
tically. World War II destroyed the separate 
political universes of the services. The dewglop- 
ment of new weapons and the emergence of a 
new role for the United States in world affairs 
meant a change in their old functions and 
activities. Service futures were now inter- 
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dependent. The concerns which each service 
felt for the future tended to focus into a con- 
cern over the effect of the other services on 
that future. A unified defense organization 
meant competition over organizational posi- 
tion and strategic doctrine, A unified appro- 
priations process meant competition for funds. 
The interservice battle over unification be- 
tween 1944 and 1947 was not only a model of 
battles to come, but it also shaped the nature 
of those battles. Interservice rivalry was the 
child of unification. Both reflected the unity 
and complexity of modern war, and without 
the one, the other would never have come into 
existence. 

The transition from civilian-service contro- 
versy to interservice controversy as the main 
focus of service political activity was graphi- 
cally illustrated in the struggle over UMT be- 
tween 1945 and 1948. The lines of battle were 
initially drawn between the Army and certain 
patriotic and veterans groups on the one hand, 
and various civilian educational, religious, 
pacifist, and farm groups on the other. The 
opposition, one War Department consultant 
declared, included “subversive groups and a 
large section of the public which does not 
think.’ The opponents replied with dire warn- 
ings of the dangers of militarization. Here was 
a conflict in the classic pattern of the 1920s 
and 1980s with all the familiar arguments, 
clichés, and symbolism. The resolution of the 
issue in 1948, however, reflected not so much 
the relative strength or persuasiveness of the 
two coalitions as it did the relative appeals of 
the Army and Air Force strategic doctrines. 
The issue was redefined from “UMT vs. no- 
UMT” to “UMT vs. a seventy-group Air 
Force.” “The effect of the Finletter report and 
of the Brewster-Hinshaw Board,” Forrestal 
noted in his diary for March 8, 1948, “has 
been to convince the country that by a sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations for Air, there 
would be no necessity for UMT .. .’” Congress 
added $822 million to Air Force appropria- 
tions, and the UMT legislation died in com- 
mittee. The conflict of the Army and its affil- 
iated groups against an extensive coalition of 
civilian groups became a conflict of one service 
against another. 

The rise of interservice rivalry had a direct 
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impact on civil-military relations. Potential 
conflict between civil and military institutions 
was sublimated and deflected into conflict 
among the services. Interservice controversy 
substituted for civil-military controversy. Two 
crucial foci of civil-military relations in modern 
states have been between the foreign office and 
the military, on the one hand, and between 
the military and the budgetary agencies, on the 
other. American civil-military relations in the 
postwar decade, however, were characterized 
by the relative lack of sharp conflict between 
a united military establishment and either the 
State Department or Budget Bureau. Service 
rivalry permitted the civilian agencies to pick 
and choose. When the State Department 
wanted to reinforce Europe in 1950, elements 
in the Air Force took a skeptical attitude, but 
the Army moved, in to help develop and 
merchandise the policy. Conversely, when the 
Secretary of State later spoke of massive re- 
taliation, the Army dissented, but the now- 
favored Air Force congratulated the diplomats 
on their military common sense. When the 
budget was reduced in Fiscal 1954, Vanden- 
berg made his futile protests while the Army 
and Navy sat on the sidelines. When it was 
reduced in Fiscal 1955, the Air Force was 
pleased with the new emphasis, and the Army 
fought alone against the cuts. Civil-military 
relations before and after the Korean War 
would have been far different if the frustrations 
generated by the Johnson and Wilson budgets 
had not in part been dissipated in decrying 
other services and other strategic doctrines. 
Indeed, at no point after World War II were 
the President and his Budget Bureau con- 
fronted with a truly joint, integrated military 
program, publicly announced and supported 
by all military men as the indispensable mini- 
mum for national security. The imprimatur 
which the Joint Chiefs bestowed upon force- 
level recommendations was seldom more than 
pro forma. The “minimum” programs werc 
service minimum programs for 70, 148, or 1387 
wings; for one United States, ten Forrestals, 
or a series of nuclear carriers; for twelve, 
twenty-four, or twenty-seven divisions. Each 
service chief tended to attack not the overall 
ceiling on the military budget but rather the 
allocation of the budget among the services.’ 
The oft-commented-upon failure of the Amer- 
ican military to have a distinctive ‘military 
viewpoint” on national policy after World War 
II was not unrelated to the presence of distinc- 
tive service viewpoints. 
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In almost every modern state, the division 
of the military forces into two or more separate 
groups has been used to bolster civilian con- 
trol. Totalitarian states create SS or MVD 
troops to check their regular forces. The Found- 
ing Fathers provided for both a militia and a 
regular army. After World War II, interservice 
rivalry played a similar role. “I want competi- 
tion,” Representative Vinson is quoted as 
declaring. Interservice rivalry not only 
strengthened civilian agencies but also fur- 
nished them with a whipping boy upon whom 
to blame deficiencies in the military establish- 
ment for which just possibly they could be 
held responsible. 

Interservice controversy rendered unlikely 
any military rejection of the civilian world and 
its values, such as occurred in the late nine- 
teenth century and between the two world 
wars. Civilian agencies were now more fre- 
quently arbiters than opponents, and each ser- 
vice was impelled to adjust its values and inter- 
ests to those of influential civilians or to risk 
falling behind its rivals. Interservice conflict 
stimulated a politicization of the military which 
meant both a less military attitude in dealing 
with civilians and more sophisticated political 
techniques in dealing with other military 
groups. Implicitly, service activity directed at 
other services was more acceptable than ser- 
ice activity directed at civilians. The services 
themselves found it easier and more virtuous 
to tangle with each other than to challenge 
civilian groups and arouse the hallowed shib- 
boleths of civilian control. 

Despite these functions which it apparently 
served, interservice rivalry nevertheless was 
often denounced by civilians as the source of 
many evils in the Department of Defense. 
Interservice harmony, the elimination of dupli- 
cation (rational organization), reduced costs, 
and greater unification were often seen as 
directly related; and the achievement of inter- 
service harmony, it was argued, was a step 
toward the achievement of the others.® If this 
were the case, however, it is indeed strange 
that political and military leaders so persist- 
ently refused to realize these values. Why 
wallow along with interservice bickering, 
duplication, needless expenditure, and admin- 
istrative disunity, if they could all be elimi- 
nated or reduced together by taking a few 
simple steps? The relations among these goals 
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were considerably more complex than they 
superficially appeared to be. 

Interservice competition was not so much 
a cause of decentralization, duplication, and 
increased expenditures as it was the result of 
the desire to eliminate these supposed evils. 
More harmony among the services could be 
bought at the price of disunity, duplication, 
higher costs. It is generally conceded, for in- 
stance, that the less money there was in the 
military budget, the more intense and bitter 
was the competition of the services for it. 
Similarly, interservice competition in the post- 
war decade originated in unification, and efforts 
to increase unification usually tended to pro- 
duce greater interservice competition. “If you 
try to put on the heat too much right now,” 
Admiral Radford observed in 1958 with re- 
spect to the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense over the services, ‘‘they all take refuge 
in the law and you actually drive them apart.’ 
On the other hand, the less unification there 
was, the greater the freedom of the services to 
go their own way, the less they feared control 
by a central organ dominated by a hostile ser- 
vice, and the less the likelihood of serious inter- 
service rivalry. In comparable fashion, dupli- 
cating ambitions were a cause of interservice 
rivalry; duplicating programs and functions a 
means of reducing that rivalry. Both the Army 
and the Air Force wanted to develop, produce, 
and operate intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles. This conflict of ambitions was, in part, 
mediated by allowing both services to produce 
their respective missiles. In one sense, duplica- 
tion was a result of interservice rivalry, but it 
was a result which tended to reduce its cause, 
and efforts to decrease duplication tended to 
increase interservice tensions. 

Interservice harmony could thus be achieved 
at the sacrifice of reduced expenditures, ration- 
alized organization, and greater unification. In 
addition, interservice peace would probably 
have certain costs in decreased civil-military 
harmony. Conversely, the achievement of these 
other values was only possible by accepting a 
considerable degree of interservice competi- 
tion. One suspects that the real cause of the 
sustained deprecation of interservice competi- 
tion was not its direct association with other 
evils in Defense Department management, but 
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rather because it was a discomfort which had 
to be endured if these other evils were to be 
reduced. What people identified as the conse- 
quences of interservice competition were in 
reality the alternatives to it. Interservice com- 
petition became an ubiquitous, inherent, and 
permanent feature of the defense establish- 
ment because it would simply cost too much 
to eliminate it. 

For the services, interservice competition 
was a justification for, as well as a cause of, 
service political activities. Traditionally, and 
again immediately after World War II, service 
appeals to their officers to be public relations- 
conscious stressed the close interrelation of 
political and military affairs and the general 
responsibility of military officers to enlighten 
the public on the needs of national security. 
Increasingly, however, the stress on the public 
relations responsibility of the officer assumed a 
service-oriented approach. Exhortations to 
political action were couched in terms of put- 
ting the service view across—informing the 
public of the indispensability of sea, air, or land 
power to national security.” Competitive emu- 
lation thus provided the impetus for the multi- 
plication of service political activities. “The 
Jupiter,” as Wernher von Braun explained, 
“involves several hundred million dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. One hundred percent 
security would mean no information for the 
public, no money for the Army, no Jupiter. ... 
The Army has got to play the same game as 
the Air Force and the Navy.’’8 

Each service, with the notable exception of 
the Marine Corps, developed an image of itself 
as the “silent service,” politically underprivi- 
leged, misunderstood by the public, incapable 
of competing equally in the public arena with 
its more articulate and dramatic rivals. Hach 
service’s feeling of inadequacy was undoubtedly 
real, and the ritualistic deploring of its infe- 
riority furnished a perfect rationale for, and 
incentive to, political action. Contrary to what 
one might expect, however, the stronger a ser- 
vice was, the more it tended to deplore its in- 
feriority. Perhaps the greater its power and 
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the more extensive its activities, the more 
the service felt the need to justify them 
by stressing how’ weak it was. Concciv- 
ably, too, feelings of inadequacy derive more 
from the gap between a service’s power and 
its aspirations than' from its power relative to 
its rivals. Or, it may be that bemoaning the 
state of one’s public relations is itself an in- 
herent part of public relations activity and in- 
creases as the latter increases. In any event, 
by almost any standard, the Air Force was the 
strongest service politically during the post- 
war decade. It consistently outscored its rivals, 
for instance, in public opinion polls, and after 
1951 it regularly received the lion’s share of 
the Defense Department budget. Yet the Air 
Foree undoubtedly complained the most about 
its political weakness. The Air Force, one of 
its generals declared, had “a special problem 
in public relations” because most Americans 
did not understand the basic concepts of stra- 
tegic air power and believed air power to be 
too expensive. “The Vice Chief of Staff,” an 
Air Force journal reported in 1954, “is con- 
vinced that the Air Force has failed to keep the 
public properly informed.’’® A distinguished 
lawyer and brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve compiled an imposing list of obstacles 
to the development of American air power: 


Air power is the victim of cultural lag. ... The 
military commentators were brought up in the 
older services... . The Air Force lacks represen- 
tation in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
... The Congressional relations of the Air Force 
are inferior to those of the other services. ... The 
Air Force is really the silent service. Its senior 
commanders do not write books and articles. 
... Those responsible for the development of 
national air power have not made use of the basic 
instrumentalities of information and enlighten- 
ment to get the public behind them.‘ 


The Air University Quarterly Review endorsed 
these conclusions and pointed out other defi- 
ciencies. Both the Army and the Navy had 
regular TV programs; the Air Force had none. 
Fewer movies were made about the Air Force 
than about the other services. The Review 
found just one area of Air Force superiority. 
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“Only in the mass medium of the comics does 
the Air Force come out ahead, with ‘Steve 
Canyon’ and ‘Terry and the Pirates’ far out- 
stripping any competition in that field of com- 
munication and public relations.” ® The com- 
plaints of the other services differed only in 
quantity, not in quality, from those of the Air 
Force. 


Il. THE POLITICAL CASTELLATION OF 
THE SERVICES 


Interservice competition tended to weaken 
the military as a whole but to strengthen the 
military services. Challenging the services, the 
rivalry also toughened them and forced them 
to develop the mechanisms and support neces- 
sary for survival in the pluralistic world of 
American politics. The expansion of their 
political activities tended to resemble a process 
of castellation. Building out from its inner keep, 
each service slowly constructed political, insti- 
tutional, and legal defenses, after the fashion 
of an elaborate medieval castle with inner and 
outer walls, ramparts and barbicans, watch- 
towers and moats. The services, in short, en- 
trenched themselves on the American political 
scene, as countless other interest groups, pri- 
vate and public, had done before them. 

Expansion of Public and Congressional Rela- 
tions.’ Service emphasis upon reaching the 
public and Congress was concretely reflected 
in the elevation of these activities in the formal 
administrative hierarchy. During the 1920s and 
the 1930s, the Army and Navy public informa- 
tion sections occupied subordinate positions in 
the Intelligence branches of the services. In- 
evitably the outlook and values associated with 
the collection and interpretation of intelligence 
were not those which encouraged the collec- 
tion and dissemination of news to mass media 
of communication.“ Congressional liaison re- 
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sponsibilities were dispersed among a number 
of bureaus in the Navy and assigned to the 
information offices in the Army and Air Force. 
By 1956, however, all three major services had 
similar organizational arrangements for public 
information and legislative liaison: two distinct 
offices at the highest level directly responsible 
to the service secretary. 

The elevation of these offices was accom- 
panied by an expansion and diversification of 
their activities. The Army Chief of Informa- 
tion, for instance, opened a branch office in 
Los Angeles in 1952 to improve relations be- 
tween the Army and the movie industry, and 
another in 1956 in New York, designed, in the 
words of the Chief of Staff, to “assist in getting 
its story across to the public” through all the 
available news media. At the same time, the 
Chief of Staff pointed with pride to the award 
by the American Public Relations Association 
of three citations to Army organizations for 
outstanding public relations. Public relations 
was included in the Army Program System. 
Public information objectives were established 
quarterly, covering ‘‘those critical areas for 
which the Department of the Army particularly 
desires emphasis during the period.” The 
parallel between the military services and the 
large industrial corporations was pointed out, 
and the military were urged to adopt the public 
relations philosophy of industry. General Ridg- 
way’s call in 1954 for the “creation of a public 
relations-conscious Army” had its counter- 
parts in similar exhortations by the other serv- 
ices.4 Increased activities meant increased 
funds, and, reportedly, total military expendi- 
tures for legislative liaison doubled between 
1953 and 1958.15 

“Backstop” Associations and the Articulation 
of Service Interests. A. second aspect of the 
growth of service political activities in the post- 
war decade was the increased number, mem- 
bership, and activities of service “backstop” 
organizations, private associations concerned 
with the support of the services and the 
articulation of their programs. The Navy 
League, oldest of the major associations, was 
formed by a group of civilians in 1902 to 
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counter-balance the reaction against the Navy 
in the years after the Spanish-American War. 
Prior to World War II, the League was an 
active and devoted advocate of the Navy, but 
never a very large, affluent, or influential one.1® 
The unification controversy of 1945-1947, how- 
ever, gave the League a new role:to play, not 
in fighting anti-Navy midwesterners, but in 
fighting anti-Navy soldiers and airmen. The 
Air Force Association was organized in 1946 
and the following year it took over the publica- 
tion of the monthly Air Force magazine, previ- 
ously published by the Army Air Force. In 
1959, it had 55,000 members. The Association 
of the U.S. Army was formed in 1950 by the 
merger of the Infantry and Field Artillery 
Associations. In 1955 it assimilated the Anti- 
aircraft Association, and by 1958 it had a 
membership of 50,000 and almost a hundred 
chapters. 

The development and vitality of the ‘“back- 
stop” associations was particularly relevant to 
one major problem of service behavior in the 
postwar period: the definition and articulation 
of service interests. Normally the leaders of a 
group are its natural advocates and defenders. 
With the services, however, this is not neces- 
sarily true. To be sure, the role of the service 
secretary differs little from that of the secre- 
tary in a civilian department. In most civilian 
agencies, however, the definition, articulation, 
and promotion of the agency’s interests are also 
a function of the top career leaders of the 
agency, those whose work-lives are continu- 
ously identified with it. The freedom of the 
military leaders to perform this function, how- 
ever, is restricted by their presumably instru- 
mental character. The Department of Agri- 
culture, for example, has a responsibility for 
and to the farmers of the country as well as a 
responsibility to the President and Congress. 
The military, on the other, hand, are respon- 
sible only to the higher political authorities of 
government: their representative role is mini- 
mal; this is the essence of “civilian control.” 
Thus, the top military leaders of a service— 


those who might be presumed to be most active - 


and influential in the defense of its interests— 
are normally among those who must act with 
the greatest circumspection in this area. The 
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“backstop” association, however, is uniquely 
able to perform this function. As a private 
group, it can openly criticise the Administra- 
tion while service leaders limit themselves to 
oblique suggestions under the prodding of 
sympathetic congressmen. The Chief of Staff 
speaks for his service but also for the Admin- 
istration and the Department of Defense. The 
service association speaks only for the service. 

In addition, the association can engage in 
political tactics and methods which are deniec 
to the service. The Regular Army, for example, 
in its struggles with the National Guard Asso- 
ciation and the Reserve Officers Association, 
is, as one scholar has pointed out, handicappea 
“by its inability to throw charges—cithier 
reckless or responsible charges—into the head- 
lines as its opponents frequently do.’”}” Service 
associations are under no such restraints, anc 
the less directly they are associated with the 
service, the greater their freedom. On the other 
hand, they cannot become completely de- 
tached; if they are too distant from the serv- 
ice, they decrease their authority and respon- 
sibility and may misjudge the service’s inter- 
ests. 

Preserving the balance poses problems with 
respect to membership. From the start the 
Navy League protected its freedom of action 
by barring from membership military men on 
active duty. The Air Force Association per- 
mitted active personnel to be members only 
in a non-voting, non-office-holding capacity. 
In contrast, the Army Association was orisi- 
nally composed largely of active officers. In 
1956, however, it was reorganized, and the 
leadership was transferred to individuals not 
on active duty “so that the Association may 
exercise its right to express its own independ- 
ent opinions.’’!8 While they may in consequence 
have the freedom to do so, the service associa- 
tions rarely, if ever, take stands opposed by 
the leaders of their service.!® The resolutions 
and programs adopted by the service associ- 
tions at their annual conventions represen‘ 
approximately what the leaders of the serv- 
ices would ask for if they were freed from 
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Administration restraints. In 1959, for instance, 
the Administration advocated an Army of 
870,000 men, the Chief of Staff one of 925,000 
men, and the Army Association one of a million 
men. 

Usually the service recognizes the unique 
position of the service association and the 
special relations which exist between them. At 
the same time, it also stresses the independence 
of the association. The Navy League, the 
Secretary of the Navy declared in 1958, is 
“the civilian arm of the service.” Two months 
later, however, Admiral Burke told a Navy 
League audience that the Navy “has abso- 
lutely no control over your fine organization.” 
Air Force sources have informally referred to 
the AFA as “our lobby,” and in 1949, General 
H. H. Arnold even described the Association 
as “Air Force-controlled.” Yet its private 
character is also emphasized. The Secretary of 
the Army has declared that the relationship 
between the Department and the Association 
“although unofficial, must be close and co- 
operative.” The “‘successs of the Association,” 
he said, “is a matter of vital interest to the 
Department of the Army.’’?° 

Cultivation of the “Grass Roots.” The postwar 
period was also marked by increased service 
activities designed specifically to reach public 
opinion at the “grass roots.” Service installa- 
tions and activities, of course, were spread 
across the face of the land. A clear distinction 
existed, however, between the interest of a 
community in a particular installation and its 
interest in the service as a whole. The congress- 
man from Charleston is an ardent supporter 
of the Navy—until the Navy proposes to cut 
its operations at the Charleston Navy Yard. 
Unlike many private associations and a fair 
number of governmental agencies, the services 
could not easily mobilize sentiment across the 
country in support of a national program. The 
problem which they faced was not dissimilar 
from that confronted by the large industrial 
corporations. Both the corporation and the 
service are national and highly centralized in- 
stitutions. Political power in America, how- 
ever, is to a large extent channeled through 
local organs. Individual political influence de- 
pends upon prolonged local residence and par- 
ticipation: the employees of the corporation 
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and the service are continually on the move. 
On the one hand, the economic health of the 
local community may depend upon decisions 
by a General Staff in Washington or a board 
of directors in New York. On the other hand, 
the small community normally possesses direct 
access to state and local governing bodies, and 
frequently to Congress, in a way which is 
denied to the national organization. 
Corporations have attempted to adjust to 
the decentralization of political power by sup- 
plementing their general public relations ac- 
tivities with other efforts specifically designed 
to reach local publics. The armed services have 
done likewise. Among them, the Army has been 
most active; more than the other services, it 
is apt to be concerned with issues where grass 
roots support is important. Shortly after World 
War II, for instance, when confronted with the 
need to stimulate recruiting and to arouse sup- 
port for UMT, the Army sponsored the crea- 
tion of Army Advisory Committees in numer- 
ous communities, each committee made up of 
leading local figures in business, religion, educa- 
tion, the press and radio, and civic organiza- 
tions. “[I]nformation on our actual policies and 
actual plans,” the Army’s Chief of Information 
declared in 1947, “can be disseminated down 
through these advisory committees to all the 
various agencies that affect public opinion 
right out in the ‘grass roots.’ That is very 
important.’ Antedating the Committees, but 
subsequently closely associated with them, 
were the civilian aides to the Secretary of the 
Army. Their duties included advising the 
Secretary on matters relating to the public 
standing of the Army, investigating specific 
problems at his request, and cooperating with 
the local Army commanders in furthering their 
programs. The Navy’s counterpart to the 
Army Advisory Committees was the Advisory 
Council on Naval Affairs, sponsored by the 
Navy League. The members of the Advisory 
Council were appointed by the commandants 
of the various naval districts and furnished the 
Navy with a means of reaching local opinion 
groups.” In addition to these broadly purposed 
programs, all the services emphasized the 
importance of “community relations’ to the 
commanders of their posts and installations 
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and urged them to carry on an active program 
of visits, support of local charities and projects, 
and sympathetic consideration of local interests. 

The reserve structure was another means of 
reaching local public opinion. The reserve 
organization, and, to an even greater extent, 
the National Guard were influential with 
Congress simply because they were organized 
locally. As more than one congressman has 
noted, in contrast to the service “backstop” 
associations, the reserve organizations “‘have 
the votes.” “Because the National Guard 
Association represents the fifty-one states and 
territories,” as one National Guard leader put 
it, “and is able through its membership to 
bring considerable pressure to bear on Con- 
gress, it has consistently enjoyed a high respect 
from Congress.” The strength of the Guard, 
he continued, lies both “in the state representa- 
tion” and in "the potential vote represented by 
the 500,000 and their families.’’?? Army spokes- 
men and supporters frequently urged that 
efforts be made to utilize the reserves to put 
across the Army viewpoint.” The very power 
of the reserve organizations, however, made 
them less susceptible to use by the service 
leadership and more likely to have interests 
different from those of the service. The Guard, 
for instance, was politically stronger than the 
Army reserve, but also more independent of 
the Regular Army. 

Industrial Bulwarks. The high level of mili- 
tary spending required by the Cold War and 
the heavy concentration of that spending on 
complex weapons brought into existence a sig- 
nificant peacetime munitions industry for the 
first time in American history. In their search 
for support in civil society the services could 
hardly overlook their contractors. In mobiliz- 
ing industry the Navy and the Air Force 
started with two advantages over the Army. 
Both the Navy and the Air Force furnished a 
substantial portion of the total demand for the 
products of two distinct industries. The ship- 
building industry would always encourage a 
larger Navy, and the aircraft industry a sub- 
stantial Air Force. The Army, in contrast, had 
no such concentrated source of industrial sup- 
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port. Secondly, the research, development, and, 
in some cases, the production of Army weapons 
was traditionally handled in government 
arsenals, The Navy made greater use of pri- 
vate industry, and, the Air Force came into 
existence with little organized experience in 
research and development and hence depended 
very heavily upon the private aircraft com- 
panies. Army arsenals could generate support 
from the congressmen of their districts, but the 
aircraft companies could do this and also en- 
gage in all the public relations and propagan- 
dizing activities which their private status and 
funds permitted. “The aircraft industry,” 
Senator Goldwater observed, “has probably 
done more to promote the Air Force than the 
Air Force has done itself.” 

Interservice rivalry stimulated industrial 
competition, and industrial competition, 1 
turn, fanned the flames of interservice rivalry. 
In 1959, as the conflict between the Army Nike 
and the Air Force Bomarc came to a head, 
Boeing took newspaper and magazine ads to 
counter the “misinformation” spread ahcu.: 
Bomare, and Army officials urged Western 
Electric to increase its advertising on behalf of 
Nike. On the other hand, as General Gavin 
said, “what appears to be intense interservice 
rivalry ...in most cases... is fundamentally 
industrial rivalry.’’’ Trade journals, Wernher 
von Braun declared, engage in “active instiga- 
tion of interservice rivalry.” They “often seem 
to feel that they owe it to their advertisers to go 
to bat for them” and to “publish quite fre- 
quently some rather vitriolic articles, taking a 
very one-sided stand in favor of one of the 
services.”28 In nationwide advertisements, 
Chrysler proudly heralded the Army’s success- 
ful Jupiter C space shot. Two weeks later 
Douglas retaliated with ads declaring that the 
Air Force Thor was “already in mass produc- 
tion.” The Army Director of Special Weapons 
replied by referring caustically to a missile with 
“an apogee of four feet.” The Air Force struck 
back by leaking information concerning its new 
solid-fuel Minute Man missile and at the same 
time deprecating the expense of the Navy’s 
solid-fuel Polaris missile. The Navy replied 
that Polaris was less vulnerable and much 
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closer to operation than Minute Man. “Thusa 
publicity contest between two corporations,” 
as William S. Fairfield observed, ‘... now 
involved the uniformed personnel of all three 
services.’’?9 

The Thor-Jupiter controversy was perhaps a 
classic example of how interservice rivalry 
initially can open a choice to the top civilian 
leaders of the defense establishment and then, 
in effect, shut off that choice through the com- 
petitive castellation of services. Thor and 
Jupiter were, as one general said, “about as 
alike as the Ford and the Chevrolet.” The 
Secretary of Defense repeatedly asserted that 
only one or the other would be put into produc- 
tion. He delayed his decision, however, and in 
the end choice was impossible. “If the Defense 
Department suggested canceling the Air Force’s 
Thor program,” a former Pentagon official de- 
clared, “a Congressional delegation from Cali- 
fornia would be down our necks. And elimina- 
tion of the Army Jupiter program would have 
half the Alabama delegation plus a couple of 
representatives from the Detroit area fighting 
us.’ 74 

The shift from aircraft to missiles tended to 
broaden the ties of the aircraft industry with 
the services. The Navy, of course, had always 
been a significant purchaser of aircraft, and 
increasingly in the 1950s the Army also turned 
to the aircraft companies for its missiles. ‘The 
aircraft industry,” one Air Force legislative 
liaison officer is quoted as saying in 1958, “just 
isn’t likely to be as good a source for lobbying 
as it was two years ago.’ In the conflict be- 
tween Jupiter (Chrysler) and Thor (Douglas), 
Douglas Aircraft was on the side of the Air 
Force. In the conflict between the Air Force 
Bomare (Boeing) and the Army Nike (Doug- 
las), however, Douglas was presumably on the 
side of the Army. As the major defense con- 
tractors in missiles and electronics increasingly 
held contracts with two or more services, the 
lines of industrial competition did not always 
coincide with and sometimes perhaps blurred 
those of interservice competition. 

The Proliferation of Doctrine. After World 
War II, interservice competition contributed to 
increased service concern with, and output of, 
doctrine. Every bureaucratic agency, military 
and civilian, tends to develop a “bureau phi- 
losophy” or “ideology.” The armed services 
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differ from most civilian groups, however, in 
the extent to which the bureau philosophy 
becomes formal, self-conscious, and explicit. 
The philosophies of civilian agencies may be 
just as real as those of the military, but they are 
seldom codified into written statements of 
“doctrine.” The importance of doctrine stems 
from the extent to which the military groups 
are perceived to be and perceive themselves to 
be simply the instruments of a higher national 
policy. The armed services explicitly rationalize 
their existence in terms of a higher national 
end, and each activity and unit is justified only 
by its contribution to the realization of the 
prescribed hierarchy of values and purposes.’ 
This instrumentalism is reflected in the empha- 
sis, peculiar to the military, on the concept of 
“mission,’’*4 and’ it manifests itself most con- 
cretely in the elaboration of doctrine. 

Prior to the 1930s, doctrine was reasonably 
well developed in the Navy, somewhat less so in 
the Army. The rise of airpower, however, was a 
powerful stimulant to the military quest for 
ideology. Lacking secure organizational exist- 
ence or general acceptance during the 1920s and 
1930s, the supporters of airpower, like any new, 
crusading group, were tremendously concerned 
with the development of an intellectual ra- 
tionale. The existence of the surface forces 
might be taken for granted; the need for an air 
force had to be demonstrated. Moreover, no 
longer was it possible for a service to elaborate a 
doctrine defining its importance to the nation 
and its relation to national policy without 
explicitly—and not just inferentially—defining 
the position of the other services also. Mahan 
had constructed a doctrine of seapower without 
specifically denigrating landpower. For the 
supporters of airpower, however, the attack on 
the surface forces was unavoidable. Once the 
Air Force was established, the intensity of its 
doctrinal concern perhaps moderated some- 
what, but by this time the other services had 
felt compelled to reply in kind. Just as unifica- 
tion led to interservice political conflict, so it 
also stimulated interservice doctrinal conflict, 
and with the same power goals in view: juris- 
diction, appropriations and influence. 
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The historical output of political theory, it 
has been suggested, correlates rather well with 
the presence of political crisis, turmoil, and 
conflict. So also, when vital controversies drise, 
military doctrine flourishes. After 1945, it 
proliferated in a variety of forms in manuals, 
speeches, journals, regulations, War College 
theses, and staff studies. The competitive spur 
to its formulation was concretely reflected in 
the creation of special staff units specifically 
designed to develop doctrine and arguments for 
use in the interservice debates, such as the 
Navy’s “Op-28,” headed by Captain Arleigh 
Burke during the B-36 hearings, and the 
Army’s Policy Coordinating Group, the head of 
which retired shortly after the interservice 
blow-up in the spring of 1956. Each service also 
attempted to formulate concise statements of 
doctrinal guidance for its members and per- 
suasion for its potential supporters.* 


Iii. THE CHANGING CONTEXT OF 
INTERSERVICE COMPETITION 


Interservice competition and the castellation 
of the services continued throughout the fifteen 
years after World War II. The content and the 
significance of the competition, however, 
changed markedly. In the immediate postwar 
period fundamental issues of service existence 
and strategy were at stake. After a major war, 
military policy is in a state of flux. The cake of 
custom, bureaucratic routine, and sustained 
habits of behavior—executive, congressional, 
and popular—are broken. Change is not only 
possible, but expected. In such periods, existing 
organizational units have the most to fear from 
major threats to their existence, and new or- 
ganizational units have the best prospects for 
an easy birth or growth. 

After World War II, each service and hoped- 
for service was anxious to carve out a role for 
itself suitable to its ambitions and self-concep- 
tions before a postwar equilibrium was estab- 
lished and the patterns of organization and 
behavior jelled into enduring form. The unifica- 
tion battle involved the general pattern of 
postwar organizational relationships for all the 
services and, specifically, the formal recognition 
of the separate existence of the Air Force. 
Closely linked with this were the legitimate 
fears of the Navy and Marine Corps for their 
future being. “Why should we have a Navy at 
all?” asked the commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces, and answered himself by 
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declaring that “There are no enemies for it to 
fight except apparently the Army Air Force.” 
Similarly, the then Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, made it quite clear that 
the Marines ought to be maintained as only a 
minor landing force. The uneasiness these 
views inspired in the sea-going services was not 
allayed until their functions were carefully 
defined in the National Security Act and the 
Key West roles-and-missions paper, the Fer- 
restals floated forth on the flood of Korean War 
appropriations, and the Marine position was 
sanctified in the Marine Corps Act of 1952. Ry 
1952 the United States had four recognized 
services instead of the two it had had in 1940. 
After 1952, whatever the vicissitudes of budgets 
and strategy, the existence of no service was in 
serious danger from another. An equilibrium 
had been reached. 

The strategic debates of the late 1940; 
seemed equally momentous for the services. 
All agreed that the next war would be a toʻa 
war. They did not agree how that war should be 
fought. In the Air Force image, the war ccn- 
sisted of an initially decisive—or airpower— 
stage in which victory would be irretrievably 
won or lost, and then a second mopping-uy 
stage in which the other services might be o. 
some use. The Army view (and essentially the 
Navy view, too) was that the initial air cx- 
change would be indecisive until the surfacc 
forces had been built up to the point where they 
could move forward to seize bases and terri- 
tories close to the enemy. After they had done 
their work, the air attack might play a some- 
what more important role. But the final coup de 
grace would still be administered by ground 
forces moving in, defeating the enemy’s land 
armies, and occupying enemy territory. Be- 
tween these two concepts of a future war anel 
the way in which it should be fought, no com- 
promise seemed possible. 

The debate, however, soon became obsolete. 
The war whose strategy the services were de- 
bating never occurred. Instead, the Korcan 
War and the development of thermonuclear 
weapons changed the framework of straiegis 
thought. It became less and less likely that 
another war would be World War II plus nu- 
clear weapons. The Air Force no longer stressed 
the decisive aspect of airpower, but rather its 
deterrent quality. The experience-of the other 
services in Korea was codified into a doctrine of 
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limited war. Previously, the Air Force concept 
and the surface forces’ concept of how to fight a 
general war had been completely incompatible. 
Deterrence and limited war, on the other hand, 
were complementary and competitive but not 
incompatible. Previously, any increase in the 
effectiveness of strategic airpower meant a 
decrease in the probable roles of the other 
services. Now, the more effective the massive 
deterrent became, the greater the probability of 
the smaller-scale disturbances with which the 
other services were primarily concerned. To be 
sure, the debates still continued over how much 
of the effort should be devoted to one purpose 
and how much to the other. All the services, 
however, accepted the necessity of devoting 
some resources to each. What had been con- 
flicting images of a single-contingency future 
were replaced by general agreement on a 
multiple-contingency future, although the 
priorities and probabilities of the various con- 
tingencies remained in dispute. 

In the middle 1950s, interservice debate was 
just as prevalent and intense as it had been 
previously. Strategic questions, however, had 
become less important and proprietary. issues 
more important. The question was less what 
should be done than how it should be done and 
who should do it. Neither the fundamental 
existence of the services nor fundamental alter- 
natives of national strategy were main issues, 
but rather marginal gains and losses of weapons 
and functions. Major strategic issues were still 
debated, but the debate was not so strictly 
along service lines. In 1949, the Navy attacked 
the entire theory and practice of strategic air 
warfare: “...the threat of instant retalia- 
tion,” Admiral Radford had declared, “will not 
prevent it [war] and may even invite it.” In 
1956, the Army and the Air Force tangled 
neither over the doctrine of retaliation nor the 
need to develop strategic missiles to implement 
that doctrine, but rather over who would build 
the missiles, who would operate them, and how 
much would be spent on one missile against 
another. Service enthusiasts might be as pas- 
sionate as ever, but their disputes involved 
proprietorship, not principle. _ The cause of 
Colonel Nickerson’s martyrdom was hardly in 
the same class with that of John Crommelin, 
much less that of Billy Mitchell. 

The lines of strategic cleavage thus diverged 
from the lines of interservice competition. The 
strategic functions of the Cold War—massive 
deterrence, defense of Western Europe, conti- 
nental defense, preparation for limited wars, 
construction of a general war mobilization 
ae 
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base—fell within the domain of no single ser- 
vice. One service might be more interested in 
one strategic mission than another, but the 
differences were differences in degree rather 
than kind. The Army played a major role in 
the defense of Western Europe and in the 
maintenance of a general war mobilization 
base. It also, however, had the three-division 
Strategic Army Corps for limited war, and de- 
voted perhaps fifteen percent of its budget to 
continental defense. During the mid-1950s, 
also, the Army developed Redstone and Jupi- 
ter missiles for strategic deterrence and the ex- 
ploration of space. Similarly, the Navy con- 
tributed to a variety of missions: naval forces 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean to the de- 
fense of Europe; naval aviation and Polaris 
submarines to strategic deterrence; warning 
aircraft, radar ships, and, increasingly, anti- 
submarine warfare to continental defense; car- 
rier task forces and the Marine Corps to lim- 
ited war needs. The major combat commands 
of the Air Force, in turn, were concerned with 
strategic deterrence, continental defense, and 
the tactical support of limited war forces. 
The diversification of service functions had 
several important consequences. First, it 
tended to foster intraservice conflict. In the late 
1950s a continuing debate went on within the ` 
Army over the extent to which it should aspire 
to a role in strategic deterrence. “For $5 billion 
worth of troop equipment,” one division com- 
mander remarked in 1959, “I’d trade Hunts- 
ville away in a minute.’’#§ Similarly, the Army 
commitment to the defense of Europe neces- 
sarily limited its effort to develop the Strategic 
Army Corps. Within the Air Force, officers of 
the Strategic Air Command openly attacked 
the recommendations of the Air Force-spon- 
sored Project Vista on tactical nuclear weapons 
and of Project Lincoln on continental defense. 
In 1949 Air Force fighter pilots reportedly 
stimulated press leaks unfavorable ‘to the 
B-36,” and junior officers of the Air Defense 
and Tactical Air Commands later repeatedly 
warned of the dangers of giving overriding 
priority to strategic retaliation. On retiring in 
1959, General Weyland, commander of the 
Tactical Air Command, ‘warned that the 
Pentagon’s preoccupation with strategic bomb- 
ing and long-range missiles may soon leave us 
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unprepared to fight a limited war.’’4° Within 


the Navy intraservice struggle was muted _. 


because of the variety of functions to which 
individual naval weapons might contribute. 
Nonetheless, like the Army in the mid-1950s, 
the Navy in the early 1960s was tending to 
divide between those who favored increased 
emphasis upon strategic deterrence and those 
favoring greater attention to the naval weapons 
and forces useful in limited and conventional 
warfare, 

Intraservice rivalry, however, never rivaled 
interservice rivalry. The services were like 
nation-states: loyalties to them tended to over- 
ride sectional or class affiliations and also to be 
stronger than transnational loyalties. Normally 
it is easier to change sectional or class afilia- 
tions within a nation-state than to change 
citizenship from one state to another. Changes 
in the former, moreover, can be partial and 
gradual, while changes in the latter are usually 
abrupt and clearcut. Similarly, within the mili- 
tary, the lines between functional groupings 
within a service were seldom as clearcut as the 
lines between services. If the Navy withered 
away, naval officers could not easily become 
citizens of the Air Force. On the other hand, if 
one naval function declined, no insuperable 
barriers prevented the transfer of officers asso- 
ciated with that function to other functions. 
The officers of a service were united in a com- 
mon hierarchy, advancement through a com- 
mon promotion list, identification with com- 
mon symbols, allegiance to a common high 
command, and, to an increasing extent, at- 
tendance at a common undergraduate acad- 
emy. The institutional ties probably precluded 
intraservice controversy from becoming as 
intense as interservice controversy. 

The relation of the services to fundamental 
issues of strategy in a sense tended to resemble 
the relation of the political parties to funda- 
mental issues of national policy. The two 
parties have different centers of gravity with 
respect to policy, and yet each includes groups 
representing almost all viewpoints on the 
political spectrum. Similarly, while the outlook 
and doctrine of each service differs somewhat 
from that of the others, each service also has 
interests all across the strategic spectrum. At 
times, of course, there may be party votes on 
major issues of policy, and at times, also differ- 
ences over strategy may coincide with differ- 
ences between the services. Moreover, just as 
the parties exist independently of the issues of 
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the moment, so also the existence of the service 
is independent of the strategy of the moment. 
The resolution of any particular set of issues, 
whether political or military, does not end the 
competition among the groups, whether parties 
or services. The competition continues, rising to 
peaks fixed by the calendar of biennial elections 
and annual budgets. Partisan debate and inter- 
service debate are often carried on in clichés, 
slogans, and appeals, with little operational 
significance for governmental action. A member 
of a service is loyal to the service irrespective 
of its strategic function, just as a good organiza- 
tion Democrat or Republican is loyal to the 
party irrespective of its stand on policy. The 
existence of the services, moreover, like the 
existence of the parties, tends to obscure the 
issues of debate. The argument that the United 
States is well off to have non-ideological parties 
and that it would be unfortunate if the division 
between left and right coincided exactly with 
the division between Democrat and Republican 
may also hold true with respect to the services 
and strategy. Strategic issues are blurred by the 
overlay of service competition, and the proprie- 
tary issues at stake in the latter are inherently 
easier to compromise than basic issues of stra- 
tegic principle. 

The Cold War thus replaced the simple 
pattern of service-vs.-service rivalry by a com- 
plex matrix of rivalry between service and 
service, service and function, function and 
function. The multiplication of the lines of 
conflict also tended to minimize its intensity. 
In this, the evolution of military politics fol- 
lowed a classic American path. Overlapping 
memberships in interest groups moderate 
group conflicts. The conflict of interest groups 
within and across party lines moderates the 
party struggle. Party conflict across institu- 
tional boundaries moderates executive-legisla- 
tive conflict. Similarly, in the military area, 
just as interservice rivalry moderated the 
potential conflict between military services 
and civilian agencies, the emergence of con- 
flicting functional programs tends to moderate 
interservice rivalry. A society, as E. A. Ross 
said, ‘‘which is riven by a dozen oppositions 
along lines running in every direction, may 
actually be in less danger of... falling to 
pieces than one split along just one line. For 
each new cleavage contributes to narrow the 
cross clefts, so that one might say that society 
is sewn together by its inner conflicts.” 4 Experts 
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in military organization often argue that “‘uni- 
fication” requires either the merger of the four 
services into a single uniform or the abolition of 
the services and organization of the Pentagon 
purely on a functional basis. The former pro- 
posal, however, is blindly utopian in rejecting 
the inevitability of pluralism, and the latter 
could intensify conflict to the point where it 
would be unbearable. “Unification” is more 
likely to come not from the reduction or elimi- 
nation of intramilitary controversy but from its 
multiplication. 

Diversification of function also gave the 
services organizational flexibility and balance 
by freeing them from identification with and 
dependence upon any single strategic concept 
or functional mission. “The Army,” its Secre- 
tary declared in 1957, “cannot—and indeed 
assiduously seeks not to—commit itself to any 
particular doctrine, strategy, or tactic.” Non- 
commitment was the means of self-~preserva- 
tion. Shifts in emphasis in national policy from 
massive retaliation to limited war to continen- 
tal defense would affect the relative standing of 
the services, but it was unlikely that they could 
threaten the existence of any service. The new 
role of the services was formally recognized in 
the Reorganization Act of 1958: the interserv- 
ice and functional commands became clearly 
responsible for combat, the services for person- 
nel, training, and logistics. By reducing the 
combat functions of the services, the act in- 
sured their continued existence. 

If this tendency continued, eventually the 
services would end up as English regiments 
on 2 grand scale—administrative organizations 
rather than fighting organizations. Thus, at the 
very time when interservice competition was 
forcing the services to develop doctrinal justi- 
fications, the evolution of strategy was depriv- 
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ing them of their traditional source of doctrine. 


As a result, the doctrinal issues debated among 
the services often seemed to have but minor 
relevance outside the locus of interservice com- 
petition. Not infrequently they assumed a 
certain metaphysical quality, in arguments 
over whether landpower or airpower was the 
dominant force in modern war and whether 
guided missiles were aviation or artillery, Such 
issues had little practical consequence for. 
policy, except—and it is a vital exception—so 
far as the future of the service was concerned. 

The value of the services thus stemmed 
precisely from their incomplete commitment to 
any single doctrine. An organization such as 
SAC or the Continental Defense Command, 
which exists for only one strategic purpose, 
cannot be receptive to changes in its purpose or 
to the creation of new organizations embodying 
competing purposes. The functional commands 
of today are the vested interests of tomorrow. 
So long as the existence of no service, however, 
depends upon any single strategic purpose, no 
service has reason to oppose intransigently 
changes in strategic purposes. Organizational 
permanence is the partner of strategic flexi- 
bility. Thus the unified and specified commands 
may become the instruments of strategy, and 
yet the political castles of the services may also 
continue to stand, with their storied keeps of 
service loyalty and tradition, their inner and 
outer walls in the executive and Congress, their 
towers and barbicans in industry, their moats 
flowing with the currents of public opinion. 
Perhaps, at some point, a major political or 
military innovation may, like gunpowder, bring 
‘these political structures down in a heap of 
broken masonry. The experience of other estab- 
lished organizations in American politics, how- 
ever, suggests a different fate: that the castles 
of the services, like many of their medieval 
counterparts, will remain in existence, battered 
but untaken, long after the decisive battles— 
both political and military—have shifted to 
other fields. 


THE NEW CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS* 


GENE M. Lyons 
Dartmouth College 


Historically the character of civil-military 
relations in the United States has been domi- 
nated by the concept of civilian control of the 
military. This has largely been a response to the 
fear of praetorianism. As recently as 1949, for 
example, the first Hoover Commission asserted 
that one of the major reasons for strengthening 
the ‘means of exercising civilian control” over 
the defense establishment was to “safeguard 
our democratic traditions against militarism.’ 
This same warning was raised in the report of 
the Rockefeller Committee on defense organi- 
zation in 1953. While the overriding purpose of 
the committee’s recommendations was to pro- 
vide “the Nation with maximum security at 
minimum cost,” the report made it clear that 
this had to be achieved “without danger to our 
free institutions, based on the fundamental 
principle of civilian control of the Military 
Establishment.’ Finally, during the debate on 
the reorganization proposals of 1958, senators 
and congressmen used the theme of a “Prus- 
sianized’”’ military staff to attempt to slow 
down the trend towards centralization in the 
military establishment.’ 

Despite this imposing support, the concept of 
civilian control of the military has little signifi- 
cance for contemporary problems of national 
security in the United States. In the first place, 
military leaders are divided among themselves, 
although their differences cannot be reduced to 
a crass contrast between dichomatic doctrines. 
Air Force leaders who are gravely concerned 
over the need to maintain a decisive nuclear 


* This article was originally prepared for the 
1960 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. In the preparation and in the 
revision I have profited from the comments of 
several colleagues, at Dartmouth and elsewhere, 
particularly my confrere, Louis Morton. 

1 Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, The National Security 
Organization, A Report to the Congress, February 
1949, pp. 2-3. 

2 Report of the Rockefeller Committee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Organization, Committee Print, 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 83d Cong., 
lst gess. 1953, p. 1. 

3 See, e.g., Rept. No. 1765, Department of De- 
Jense Reorganization Act of 1958, House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 85th Cong., 2d session, 
esp. pp. 24-33. 
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retaliatory force are by now acknowledging the 
need to develop a limited war capability. At the 
same time, Army leaders are quite frank to 
admit that “flexible response” requires bovh 
strategic and tactical power of sizable strength, 
although they are particularly committed to 
developing a large tactical force. If these differ- 
ences appear to be only differences in emphasis, 
they are nonetheless crucial in a political 
process within which priorities must be estab- 
lished and choices must be made. Without firm 
agreement on priorities, there is little reason to 
expect that the military can control govern- 
ment policy even if civilian authorities abdicate 
responsibility for basic decisions. The most thai 
can result is a compromise between different 
military positions. Commonly, military dis- 
agreement, if exposed, is an invitation for civil- 
ian intervention. 

Secondly, the concept of civilian control of 
the military ignores two other factors that com- 
plicate civil-military relations. On the ons 
hand, the military themselves accept the 
principle of civilian supremacy; on the other, 
they have been thrown into a political role in 
the formation of policy. The resignation oi 
General Gavin over the budgetary restrictions 
of the “New Look” strategy is a case in point. 
The General disagreed with the judgment of 
his civilian superiors but, like General Ridgway 
before him and General Taylor after him, heli 
his most violent fire until he was out of uniform 
and freed from the limits of professional restric- 
tions. His case dramatically illustrates the 
dilemma of the military as they move into the 
center of defense policy-making. Here they 
have to struggle between the non-partisan 
tenets of their creed and the requirements of 
effective participation in the political process. 
Their advice as experts is not only used by tho 
Executive to bolster its case, but is eagerly 
courted by Congress and the public as a basis 


¢ The views of all three Generals have been 
documented in books they published shortly after 
they retired: James M. Gavin, War and Peace in 
the Space Age (New York, 1958), Matthew 
Ridgway, Soldier (New York, 1956); and Maxwell 
D. Taylor, The Uncertain Trumpet (New York, 
1959). And see the preceding article in this issue 
of this Review, Samuel P. Huntington, “Inier- 
service Competition and the Political Roles of 
the Armed Services,” above, p. 40. 
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for testing the caliber of executive action. In 
one respect the political role of the military 
tends to dilute their own professionalism. But 
in another, it affords them more than one op- 
portunity to maintain a balance between their 
professional code and the individual conscience. 
The nature of the American political system 
thus provides an outlet for frustration which, in 
other settings, has been the catalyst to set off 
an outburst of militarism. 

In its broadest sense, the concept of civilian 
control of the military means military respon- 
siveness to the policies of politically responsible 
government. But this too needs to be reinter- 
preted in the light of revolutionary changes 
that have greatly complicated the formation of 
defense policy. Preparedness is as much the 
product of civilian expertise in science and 
engineering and of civilian decisions on the 
allocation of national resources as it is of mili- 
tary planning. At the same time, it is very often 
the military who put defense policy to the test 
of political accountability by exposing the 
bases for decisions to congressional and public 
inquiry. As a result, there is a constant reversal 
of traditional roles, a situation that has brought 
civilians and military into a new set of relation- 
ships. These relationships have been reflected 
only in a limited way in recent organizational 
changes that have strengthened the central 
agencies of the defense establishment. To ap- 
preciate their full significance, it is also neces- 
sary to understand changes in the character of 
both civilian and military leadership in defense 
affairs. Civilians are becoming ‘“militarized”’ 
and the military ‘‘civilianized” and it is these 
changes that reflect more clearly than organiza- 
tion alone, a fundamental break with tradition 
in the evolution of civil-military relations.§ 


I. THE EVOLUTION OF 
DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


Like many institutions in American political 
life, a highly centralized, civilian-dominated 
Pentagon has developed in response to chang- 
ing forces and conditions. Had the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff been able to function as a collegial unit 
rather than as a divided group of service repre- 
sentatives, it is possible that reorganization 
trends might have taken different directions. 
Centralization, however, was probably inevi- 
table in one form or another. Increasing defense 


5 For a theoretical statement of the concept of 
civilian control of the military, together with 
references to other major analyses of the subject, 
see Samuel P. Huntington, ‘Civilian Control of 
thg Military: a Theoretical Statement,” in Eulau, 
Eldersveld and Janowitz (ed.), Political Behavior 
(Glencoe, Ill. 1956), pp. 380 £. 


costs made centralized budgeting and program- 
ming a necessity. The bite of military expendi- 
tures in the total federal budget makes it im- 
possible to ignore the impact of defense on the 
national economy, the government’s tax pro- 
gram and the whole range of complex problems 
of resources allocation. The impact of tech- 
nology has also been a centralizing factor. 
Indeed, work on the military applications of 
atomic energy had already been centralized in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. But work on 
missiles had been left in the separate services 
and the duplication of effort in three competi- 
tive programs brought on demands for greater 
coordination in propulsion programs in the late 
1950’s. Finally, both these areas of financial 
management and of research and development 
require skills that are ‘‘civilian,’”’ in essence, 
and are not yet possessed by many high ranking 
military officers. Thus it might be argued that 
“civilianization,” as well as centralization, was 
Inevitable given the nature of the problems that 
needed to be solved. 

The growth of central civilian authority has 
nevertheless come in stages. The first Secretary 
of Defense, James Forrestal, had been opposed 
to the development of a large central staff even 
after he had come around to accept the concept 
of an overall defense chief. As a former Navy 
Secretary he was committed to the retention of 
strong civilian leadership in the individual 
services, first, to avoid a situation that might 
lead to the domination of a single strategic doc- 
trine and, second, to keep civilian authority 
lodged at the operating levels of the military 
departments. He insisted that the Secretary 
“must be free to concentrate his efforts on the 
establishment of broad policy” and in so doing 
“must look to the secretaries of the military 
departments for the information and data upon 
which his policy is to be based and then look 
again to them for the execution of these poli- 
cies.’”’® Within these guidelines, he was reported 
to want only a “ʻa very small executive force for 
the single Secretary to consist of [a total of] 15 
to 25 ‘$10,000-a-year men’ and officers.” 

The National Security Act of 1947, highly 
influenced by Forrestal’s views, thus created a 


6 See his letter to Chairman Chan Gurney of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, reprinted 
in that Committee’s Hearings, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., National Defense Establishment, Pt. 1, p. 185. 
More generally, see Paul Y. Hammond, “The 
National Security Council as a Device for Inter- 
departmental Coordination,” this Review, Vol. 
54 (Dec., 1960), pp. 899-910, and his forthcoming 
book, Organizing for Defense (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 

7 Testimony of Admiral Sherman, ibid., p. 155. 
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federation of military departments with little 
authority in the office of the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. In little more than a year, how- 
ever, Forrestal himself recommended a number 
of statutory changes that mark the second step 
in the strengthening of centralized civilian 
authority. The critical problem he had faced 
was the absence of any military consensus upon 
which to develop strategic programs. He there- 


fore sought to develop independent staff at the 
Defense Department level, including an Under- 


secretary of Defense, a Chairman for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and a larger Joint Staff. He also 
called for greatly clarified responsibility over 
the military departments to enable the Secre- 
tary to settle controversies over the roles and 
missions of the separate services and the allo- 
cation of budgetary resources.® 

Forrestal’s recommendations, largely rein- 
forced by the report of the first Hoover Com- 
mission a year later, were the basis for the 
National Security Act Amendments of 1949 
which created a Department of Defense where 
only a coordinating mechanism had hitherto 
existed. The Secretary, however strengthened 
his position became, was nonetheless still for- 
bidden, by law, to encroach upon the “com- 
batant functions assigned to the military 
services.” Congress deliberately used this basic 
prohibition to maintain the essential identity of 
the individual services, a tactic that has been 
retained in subsequent major reorganizations in 
1953 and 1958. Nevertheless, this restriction 
has become less limiting on the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense as major strategic deci- 
sions have turned on problems of weapons 
development and financial management rather 
than directly on the controversy over roles and 
missions. 

The reorganization plan of 19538 went 
another step in centralizing authority in the 
civilian leadership by creating assistant secre- 
taries of defense with responsibilities in func- 
tional areas, such as supply and logistics, and 
manpower and personnel. These posts were 
established with the understanding that ‘they 
should not be in the direct line of administra- 
tive authority between [the Secretary] and the 
three military departments, but instead should 
assist in developing policies, prescribing stand- 
ards, and bringing to the Secretary of Defense 
information on which he may base his deci- 
sions.’”’? Under these terms, the authority of the 
assistant secretaries was ambiguous, Adminis- 
tration witnesses were always cautious to as- 


8 First Report of the Secretary of Defense, Na- 
tional Defense Establishment, 1948, pp. 2-4. 

® Report of the Rockefeller Committee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Organization, op. cit., p. 11. 
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sure congressional committees that the assistant 
secretaries of defense had no operating author- 
ity and were exclusively advisory to the Secre- 
tary. While this was theoretically so, actual 
practice was often jto the contrary since they 
were frequently in a strong position to recom- 
mend that service positions be over-ruled.}? 
And the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
to delegate powers to his assistant secretarie; 
was confirmed under the 1958 Act, apparen‘ly 
clearing away the ambiguity. 

The growth of centralized civilian authority 
has thus been related to the decline in the 
authority of the service secretaries. Forrestal 
himself had found at an early stage that the 
service secretaries could not administer the 


Individual departments and still act as his 


deputies in the formation and execution of 
overall policy. As service heads they were 
obliged to support major positions developed 
by their military chiefs or risk losing the mein 
leverage they had to be effective in their jobs. 
The policy process is largely a process of bar- 
gaining and persuasion. Without the confidence 
of the military leaders, a civilian secretary 
cannot hope to persuade them to alter their 
views. At the same time, he has little chance to 
gain their confidence unless he largely support; 
the positions they have developed. He thu3 
plays a dual rule, representing the Defense 
Department at the Service level and the mili- 
tary department at the Defense level. Under 
the pressures of inter-service competition for 
limited resources and the development of » 
large secretariat in the Department of Defense, 
the service secretary has become more and 
more a spokesman for his service’s position and 
less and less a positive instrument in the forma- 
tion of policy by the Secretary of Defense. 

But by far the greatest part of the increase of 
authority gained by the civilian leadership in 
the Defense Department has accrued because 
of the inability of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
come to agreed positions on the military re- 
quirements of national security. The far- 
reaching provisions of the 1958 Act were largely 
in direct response to the wide range of problems 
raised by service disagreement. Under the Act, 
the Secretary of Defense can exercise direct 
authority over unified commands, transfer 
weapons systems from one service to another 
and maintain centralized direction of all mili- 
tary research and development through the 
Director of Research and Engineering. The 


10 See, for example, the dialogue between Sens- 
tor Symington and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Logistics and Supply) in Heaziges, 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 85th Cong. 
Ist sess., N ominations, pp. 12-14. 
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practical impact of these powers is to give the 
Secretary considerable influence over the roles 
and missions of the services which are still pre- 
scribed by law within the broad and flexible 
categories of land, air, and sea forces. The 
concept of unified commands and the sweeping 
authority over weapons development now 
enable the Secretary to bring about de facto 
unification of the armed services even within 
the framework of a three-departmental sys- 
tem." But to accomplish this, he has a total 
civilian staff of almost 2,000—a far cry from 
the “15 to 25 ‘$10,000-a-year men’ and officers” 
that Forrestal had wanted less than 15 years 
ago.” 


ll. THE ‘DEPOLITICALIZATION”’ OF THE 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The increasing authority of civilian leader- 


u Almost two years after the passage of the 
Reorganization Act of 1958, the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal (May 28, 1960) summed up some 
of the ways Secretary of Defense Gates “is using 
the full powers of his office...to achieve m- 
creased unification within the terms of existing 
legislation.” These included centralization of 
missile test ranges, centralization of toxicological 
research, and establishment of an All-Service De- 
fense Communications Agency. In addition, early 
in 1960, Secretary Gates sent a memorandum to 
the Chairman of the JCS, stating: “It is requested 
that I be promptly informed regarding any issue 
on which a difference of opinion is developing 
within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I intend that 
either the Secretary of Defense and/or the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense will promptly meet with the 
Joint Chiefs at such times as they consider the 
issue in question...” (reprinted in Army, Navy, 
Air Force Journal, January 16, 1960). 

12 This contrast has risen to plague subsequent 
Secretaries of Defense. Secretary McElroy facing 
questions on it during the reorganization hearings 
in 1958, offered the following: “I have heard 
others report to me about the expressions by Jim 
Forrestal about getting along with 100 people, 
and that kind of thing. I have also heard that 
after he got into the job, he found that he needed 
a great many more. The history is nothing that 
I am prepared to support because I don’t know 
precisely what did go on there. But I honestly— 
while I agree with you fully that numbers are not 
a measure of the importance or efficiency of an 
organization, I mean large numbers, I wouldn’t 
know how anybody could operate a department of 
this size and complexity with 100 people.” Hear- 
ings, House Committee on Armed Services, 85th 
Costin, 2d sess., Reorganization of the Department 
of Defense, p. 6072. 


ship has not been granted without misgivings. 
Several aspects of this trend have been viewed 
with concern: the turnover of civilians in the 
Pentagon; the inability of civilians to come to 
grips with problems which have no exact paral- 
lel outside the military establishment; the tend- 
ency for the Defense Department to evolve 
into a fourth operating agency of the military 
establishment; the pre-occupation of Defense 
officials with budgetary matters; and delays in 
military programs as result of the need to ob- 
tain clearances from a thickening layer of 
“functional” chiefs. Indeed, Senator Henry 
Jackson has commented that ‘'... at one time 
we worried about a German General Staff 
setup in the Pentagon. I think we are at the 
point of a civilian general staff. ...” Senator 
Jackson was not, however, critical of the estab- 
lishment of new duties in the Office of the 
Secretary, but rather of “a failure to exercise 
these functions properly.’’”4 i 
The problem of “proper” performance in top 
defense positions is necessarily complex. Many 
administrators have held top positions over 
long periods—longer indeed than many mili- 
tary officers who are subject to rotation in 
assignment at frequent intervals. Others have 
had equally long tenure although they have 
hedge-hopped from position to position. It has, 
however, been difficult to attract first-rate 
people into high defense posts. Charles Wilson, 
for example, reported that, just before he took 
over the post of Secretary of Defense in 1953, 
out-going Secretary Lovett said to him: 
“Charlie, do not be too critical of some of these 
men that are here to help you do this job, be- 
cause in some cases they are the thirty-third 
men I propositioned to come before I could get 


13 These misgivings are suggested by the ques- 
tions raised by the staff of the Senate (Jackson) 
subcommittee on national policy machinery. See 
Organizing for National Security, Interim Report 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
made by its Subcommittee on: National Policy 
Machinery, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 17-19. The 
problem of turnover has been the subject of a 
proposed Senate resolution “that it is the sense of 
the Senate that nominees appearing before its 
committee shall indicate their willingness to serve 
so long as the President desires” (S. Res. 338), 
86th Cong., 2d sess.; see also Rept. No 1753, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., Resolution Expressing Con- 
cern of Senate over Turnover in Administrative and 
Policymaking Posts. 

u Hearings, Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, 84th Cong., 2d sess., Assistant Secre- 
taries for Research and Development, pp. 20-22. 
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anyone.’ In the final analysis, the caliber of 
leadership in high positions will depend on the 
President and the kind of men he wants as 
advisers and his willingness to use his persua- 
sive powers to bring them into government. It 
will also depend, though to a lesser degree, on 
the pressures the Senate puts on the Executive. 

When the Eisenhower Administration took 
office in 1958, there was an almost complete 
turnover in civilian leadership (and, indeed, 
in military Icadership as well), With the ex- 
ception of the Defense Comptroller, Wilfred 
McNeil, all of the top Pentagon posts changed 
hands. This changcover was perhaps more dis- 
rupting than usual since it marked the advent 
of the first Republican president in twenty 
years. But the turnover was also very deliber- 
ate for the new Administration had almost 
completely divorced itself from the foreign and 
military policies of the Truman Administration 
during the presidential campaign. The new 
President and his chief advisers looked for a 
loyalty to their leadership and policies that 
they felt few Truman aides could muster.’® It is 
nevertheless instructive to note that by the end 
of the second Eisenhower Administration most 
civilian leaders in the Pentagon had spent 
periods of 4 to 8 years in defense work, if not in 
the same post.’ At the same time Thomas 


15 Hearings, Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, 83rd eons Ist sess., Nomination of 
Charles Wilson, Pt. 2, pp. 110-111. For a general 
discussion of this problem, see John A. Perkins, 
“Staffing Democracy’s Top Side,” Public Ad- 
ministralion Review, Vol. 17 (Winter, 1957), 
pp. 1 ff. 

16 This was also true in programs outside the 
field of foreign and military policy, e.g., the 
members of the regulatory commissions and direc- 
tors of TVA. For a discussion of its impact on 
career executives, see Herman M. Somers, ‘The 
Federal Bureaucracy and the Change of Adminis- 
tion,” this Review, Vol. 48 (March 1954), pp. 
131 ff. 

17 For example: Thomas Gates, the Secretary of 
Defense, had served (with one short break) since 
October 7, 1953, as Undersecretary and Secretary 
of the Navy, as well as Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary of Defense; James Douglas, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, had served continuously 
since March 3, 1953, as Undersecretary and 
Secretary of the Air Force, as well as Deputy 
Secretary; Herbert York, Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, came to this post (and 
was the first incumbent in 1958) after long ex- 
perience in defense work with the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, various scientific ad- 
visory committees, and non-profit institutions 


Gates, the last Secretary of Defense wv: 
Eisenhower, and Robert Lovett, the last S c>. 
tary under Truman, were both urging ile 
high defense posts be protected from par i: 
politics and that both parties agree to maint: ” 
effective continuity in the civilian leaders! n : 
national security programs.'§ 

The recommendations of Secretaries ( 2 ° 
and Lovett are symptomatic of the change +l. 
has slowly been developing in the character « 
civilian leadership in the Pentagon in spie : 
the sharp setback in 1958. It is marked by v? : 
might be called a “‘depoliticalization” of | 
Defense Department, that is, an emphasi; o 
standards of competence and expericne? i 
making appointments. Appointive posts in 7 
federal departments are, of course, subject . 
both political and non-political consideraiic > 
Indeed, in the areas of foreign and mil‘: 
policy, the motivation of national intr 
operates to counteract the political fores - 
geographic distribution, party balance : 
pressure groups that dominate top appoi) 
ments in other departments. Non-polici« 
engaged in defense activities; Charles Finve> > 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for many. x 
affairs, had served as Assistant Secretary :: 
Undersecretary of the Army for almost four:c: 
when (after a short break in service) he w 
brought back to the post at the Defense leve 
1958; similarly, the three service seerct:: ce 
Brucker in the Army, Franke in the Navy, iv 
Sharp in the Air Force had all had almost e»: 
tinuous Pentagon service for at least five yea s. 

18 In both cases, these views were express ` 
testimony before the Senate subcommitic: < 
National Policy Machinery and were largely s 1 
ported by the testimony of other witnesses, } :. 
ticularly James A. Perkins, John Corson, ir 
Roger Jones. See Hearings, Subcommitior e 
National Policy Machinery, Senate Commit: e i 
Government Operations, 86th Cong., 2d rc, 
Organizing for National Security, Pts. II an? i 

19 Patronage proved to be a vexing prose 
when the Eisenhower Administration took of }: 
in 1953 after twenty years of Democratic roi 
Very early in the game Secretary Dulles wra r 
ported to have made it clear that “his depar~:r *: 
could not be run on the basis of patror.:> 
Robert J. Donovan, Eisenhower, The Inside 2:4 
(New York, 1956), p. 98, though this did v 
prevent the appointment of ‘‘fat cats,” e.r., < 
ambassadorial posts, or the wholesale purge - 
departmental personnel—referred to as “Stove 
izgation”’—in 1958, carried out in the name ci 
budget cut that Dulles did not resist. By the on 
of the second Eisenhower term—+.e¢., in hinds iei 
a quite different vantage point—a nouparit 
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considerations regarding background and abil- 
ity thus largely govern the selection process. 

Most appointive posts in the Pentagon break 
down into three general groups.?* There is, first 
of all, the Secretary of Defense and his immedi- 
ate staff. Here the needs and thus the will of the 
President himself will certainly dominate, for 
the prime importance of the Secretary is as a 
top presidential adviser. His constant occupa- 
tion is to serve as a deputy to-the President in 
the performance of his constitutional duties as 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces. In- 
deed, as the problems of national security have 
come to absorb so much of the President’s time 
and energy, the Secretary of Defense has come 
to be one of the most prominent members of 
both the President’s cabinet and his inner 
circle. 

But below the Secretary and his personal 
staff are a group of appointive posts at the 
Defense and military department levels, in 
which functional or “program” rather than 
constitutional or presidential, responsibility is 
emphasized. These include posts in the fields of 
financial management, manpower, and procure- 
ment and logistics. What is often as necessary 
as practical experience in the subject field it- 
self, is an ability to manage complex enterprises 
and a deep understanding of the political and 
. governmental processes. Thus, experience in 
publie service is of prime importance. Men 
chosen for these posts might come from several 
sources. They might be men who possess these 
qualities and are also important figures in the 


policy was considered valid for the Defense De- 
partment (see reference above to testimony of 
Secretary of Defense Gates). For a general dis- 
cussion, see Harvey C. Mansfield, “Political 
Parties, Patronage, and the Federal Governament 
Service,” in The Federal Government Service: Its 
Character, Prestige, and Problems, The American 
Assembly, 1954, pp. 81 ff. 

20 The following discussion borrows from Wal- 
lace S. Sayre, “The Political Executive in the 
National Government: The Constitutional and 
Political Setting,” prepared for the Conference on 
the Political Executive, Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton 
University, 1956, pp. 23-24 (mimeographed). 
The literature on executives for government is 
particularly pertinent to the problems discussed 
here. See, for example, the report of the task force 
on personnel and civil service of the second 
Hoover Commission, dated February 1955; 
Paul F. David and Ross Pollock, Executives for 
Government, The Brookings Institution, 1957; 
and Marver H. Bernstein, T'he Job of the Federal 
Executive, The Brookings Institution, 1958. 


President’s party; their appointment can thus 
perform two functions at once—bring a profes- 
sional hand to high office and meet the party’s 
requirement for patronage. They might also be 
men whose identity with one of the major 
political parties has been incidental but whose 
experience with problems of public policy has 
made them wise selections for office regardless 
of party. Finally, they might be high-ranking 
civil servants whose records are outstanding 
and who are willing to give up the security of 
tenure for the political risks of appointive posi- 
tions. Where a choice is possible, the determin- 
ing factor will be the importance with which the 
President and his prinéipal advisers view the 
balance of interests that are involved. 

Finally, there are appointive posts that re- 
quire a high level of specialized expertise but 
cannot be included within civil service cate- 
gories. This is especially true in the field of 
research and engineering. The incumbents will 
often act as policy advisers and, even within 
the bounds of their own professional integrity, 
must be in basic agreement with the political 
dimensions of the President’s defense program. 
At the same time, the civil service cannot pro- 
vide the high degree of expertise that is re- 
quired for top direction. The background and 
experience which the evaluation of complex 
weapons systems requires can rarely be gained 
by working in government agencies. It is more 
usually found in men whose prior experience 
has been developed in university and indus- 
trial laboratories. ' 

Several factors can thus be identified as vital 
qualifications for high Pentagon posts below 
the Secretary of Defense himself: the benefit of 
government experience; the need for expertise; 
and the desirability of continuity. These traits 
have been increasingly recognized and their 
recognition is operating to develop a “‘depoliti- 
calization” of these posts. ‘‘Depoliticalization” 
nevertheless, has limits. National security 
issues cannot (and indeed should not) be en- 
tirely taken out of politics. Top presidential 
advisers must be prepared to defend the choices 
they make before congressional and public 
criticism. At the same time the President needs 
to have the alternative of changing his close 
advisers if the sense of purpose and the support 
that he feels is necessary to his program are 
missing. Capable men available for such posts, 
no matter how broad the recruitment sources 
are becoming, will, moreover, continue to be 
few; and many of those who agree to accept 
political responsibilities will be under pressure 
to return to private life. For that matter, some 
turnover in the top echelons is desirable to 
bring a continual freshness and critical direc- 
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tion to government administration. Thus, no 
matter how far ‘“‘depoliticalization” goes, politi- 
cal appointees will not always be able to pro- 
vide the continuity and stability in government 
that are the principal contributions of career 
professionals. 

“‘Depoliticalization” is, however, only one of 
the characteristics of the larger trend towards a 
professionalization of civilian leadership in 
defense affairs. Professionalization is taking 
other forms as well—the influence of career 
executives in the development of major policy 
decisions, innovations in administration which 
have brought outside experts into government 
through a variety of institutional devices, and a 
growing interest in military affairs among civil- 
lans outside government. All of these, taken 
together, contribute to the changing ¢haracter 
of civilian leadership that is, in turn, influenc- 
ing the character of civil-military relations. 


III. THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF 
CIVILIAN LEADERSHIP 


The importance of continuity and stability 
in government is emphasized when the nature 
of the policy process is clearly understood; it is 
likelier to be appreciated more toward the end 
than at the beginning of any particular Admin- 
istration. Policies are usually developed with a 
long history of conjecture, false starts and 
negotiation. Very often they take shape from a 
series of operational responses or the byplay of 
a number of viewpoints rather than from a 
single breakthrough of brilliant analysis. 
Within such situations, the influence of career- 
ists, military and civilian, is enormous. It is 
equally impressive in moments of crisis when 
only professionals have the background and 
experience to respond quickly. The military 
professionals wield their greatest influence 
within the military departments; a large and 
burgeoning staff of civilian careerists exert 
similar powers in the Department of Defense. 
They perform staff work in connection with 
establishing budgetary and manpower priori- 
ties, supply the background material for new 
programs and have usually developed a net- 
work of informal contacts that make them in- 
valuable in inter-departmental negotiations. 
Indeed, General Gavin recalled (perhaps with 
some bitterness) that ‘“‘... the Civil Service 
employees ...in the Department of Defense 
... probably have more impact on decision 
making ... than any other individual or group 
of individuals, military or civilian.’’?! 

The hazy line that divides policy from ad- 
ministration and the influence of career profes- 


al Gavin, op. cit., p. 166. 


sionals on decision-making are familiar themes 
in the literature of public administration.” In 
the Defense Department, professional influence 
has been increased by the tendency to seek 
solutions to problems at a technical level in 
order to minimize differences over vital matters 
of policy. In such cases, the guides for policy 
become efficiency and empirical verification 
rather than intuition and inspiration; and in 
any such atmosphere technicians and arbitra- 
tors play a critical role. Such tactics often 
reduce policy to a compromise between oppos- 
ing positions, a practice that is often stultify- 
ing. In many cases it is nevertheless an inevit- 
able consequence of policy-making within the 
democratic process, particularly in the field of 
national security. For within the goldfish bow! 
of American politics, there is a limit to the risks 
a political leader is willing to take in approving 
defense programs that can be argued in terms oi 
national survival and for which there is no 
indisputable solution. 

But like the ‘‘depoliticalization” of appoin- 
tive posts, there are limits to the contribution 
that increased civil service influence can make 
to the professionalization of civilian leadership 
in the Pentagon. Some of these limits have 
already been suggested. For one thing, few civil 
servants possess the degree of specialized exper- 
tise that is required for technical staff work in 
fields such as research and engineering. Nor, for 
that matter, does the bureaucracy offer the 
environment in which careful study and reflec- 
tion on basic problems, such as strategic doc- 
trine, is encouraged and indeed rewarded. At 
the same time, there is little chance that the top 
layer of the American civil service can be trans- 
formed into an administrative class like that in 
Great Britain; neither the social structure nor 
the political system to support such a class is 
present.” 

Within the special context of American gov- 
ernmental institutions, a series of innovating 
techniques have therefore been developed to 
bring professional competence to bear on mat- 


22 See, for example, Paul H. Appleby, Policy 
and Administration (University of Alabama Press, 
1949). For an earlier statement on this issue, ses 
Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy and the Nature 
of Administrative Responsibility,” Public Policy 
(1940, Cambridge, Harvard University Press), 
pp. 3 ff. 

23 Several of the essays in J. E. McLean (erl.), 
The Public Service and University Educatioa 
(Princeton, 1949) are concerned with this issue. 
See particularly Rowland Egger, “A Second 
View: An American Administrative Class?” np. 
205 ff. 
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ters of public policy where neither political nor 
career executives can fully meet the demands. 
They include ad hoc and standing advisory 
committees, contractual arrangements for con- 
sultative services, the assignment of broad 
investigations or actual operations to outside 
institutions, and government-financed inde- 
pendent agencies set up outside the formality of 
the bureaucracy.” These administrative tech- 
niques perform a number of functions. They 
bring creativity to the public service in areas 
where it is often discouraged by the routiniza- 
tion of bureaucratic procedures or the dangers 
of interservice and political disagreement. They 
offer political executives (and congressional 
leaders) alternative sources of expert advice to 
the career services, civilian and military. They 


permit the kind of experimentation, reflection, 


flexibility, and deep probing that the complex 
problems of national security require but that 
the regular federal service cannot completely 
accommodate because of its size, its need for 
standardization, and its emphasis on current 
operations. 

The strides taken in recent years to develop 
new modes of government administration have 
largely been forced by the demands of tech- 
nology. The scientific programs during the sec- 
ond world war and the industry-based pro- 
grams of the Air Force in the postwar years 
established precedents for government con- 
tracting in areas that now extend beyond tech- 
nological projects to projects in the social and 
behavioral sciences. Each of the services has 
created a “think” organization to which it can 
farm out problems—the RAND Corporation of 
the Air Force, the Operations Research Office 
of the Army and the Operations Evaluation 
Group of the Navy. Within the Department of 
Defense a variety of advisory panels are avail- 
able to the Secretary and his assistants—on 
research and development, on psychology and 
the social sciences and on education and man- 
power. In addition, the Institute of Defense 
Analyses has been established “to create ma- 
chinery for putting a segment of the nation’s 
intellectual resources more effectively at the 


24 For a general discussion of the development 
of such innovations in government administra- 
tion, see Don K. Price, “‘Creativity in the Public 
Service,” Public Policy, Vol. IX (1959, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press), pp. 3 ff. For 
a discussion of some of the aspects of Defense 
Department contracting for advisory and con- 
sultative services, see Hearings, Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 86th 
Coag., 2d sess., Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1961, Pt. 7, pp. 164-196. 


disposal of the national security effort.” Origi- 
nally established in connection with the evalua- 
tion of competing weapons systems, the scope 
of the Institute now encompasses broad areas 
of military strategy where the support for judg- 
ments on weapons evaluation is very often to be 
found. Indeed the close connection with stra- 
tegic issues has been the link that has extended 
research on military operations into the far 
reaches of national policy. 

These innovations in administration project 
the professionalization of civilian leadership in 
defense far beyond the confines of government 
itself. That they extend as widely as they do is, 
in many ways, an indication of the response of 
industry, science and private scholarship to the 
problems of national security. Like govern- 
ment-sponsored research, research in industry 
has begun to go beyond technical subjects. 
General Electric, for example, publishes a 
Defense Quarterly that is devoted to the broad 
issues of technology and foreign and military 
policy. It has also established a “think” group 
of its own, as have other corporations such as 
General Dynamics, IBM and many of the large 
aircraft companies. While most of these “in 
house” divisions are set up for scientific re- 
search and development, many of them dig into 
military and social problems affected by tech- 
nological advances. At the same time, many 
industrial companies contract out their re- 
search activities with institutions such as the 
Stanford Research Institute, a non-profit cor- 
poration which has moved into the fields of 
military and foreign policy in the wake of its 
primary interest in the frontiers of technologi- 
cal change. 

In addition, since 1950 there has been an out- 
pour of books and articles on national security 
from scholarly sources. Some -have actually 
been made possible through association with 
Defense Department projects or under contract 
with congressional groups investigating various 
aspects of the defense program. But a very high 
number of these efforts have been undertaken 
on private initiative, with or without founda- 
tion or university support. The subjects of 
these studies have ranged from the broadest 
issues of military strategy to more specialized 
problems of military organization and educa- 
tion. They include Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy, Osgood’s Limited War, 


2% Annual Report II, Institute of Defense 
Analyses, 1958, p. 1. 

26 See Laurence I. Radway, The Study of Mili- 
tary Affairs, prepared for delivery at the 1958 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association (mimeographed). 
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Huntington’s The Soldier and the State, Brodie’s 
Strategy in the Missile Age, the books by Walter 
Millis, the monographs of the Princeton Center 
of International Studies, the studies of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and the volumes 
that have come out of the research projects 
conducted at the Center for International 
Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In all cases, these works have 
plunged deep into military problems. Indeed 
there are indications that some military leaders 
are concerned that “there has been too little 
solid contribution from military pens to na- 
tional security policy thinking for this new 
aeus n 

Fhe practical consequence of all of these 
activities is that professional advice, studies 
and investigations on complex military issues 
are being made available to responsible officials 
from sources other than the military them- 
selves. Civilian leaders need no longer rely 
entirely on the military services for the bases 
for policy decisions. Their own experience in 
service, the solid contribution of career profes- 
sionals and the wide new sources of research 
and reflection, together with the multi-dimen- 
sional nature of defense problems, permit them 
to be more critical, more questioning and more 
constructive in their own right. Needless to say, 
all that has been discussed are tendencies, 
trends that can be perceived as we analyze the 
course of civil-military relations during the last 
ten years. Nevertheless, it seems safe to predict 
that these trends will continue to gain momen- 
tum—the ‘“‘depoliticalization”’ of appointive 
posts, the influence of career executives, Inno- 
vations in government administration and an 
interest in military affairs among writers, 


scientists and scholars. They are also bound to - 


contribute to a growing professionalization of 
civilian leadership in military affairs and, in 
turn, this professionalization will have impor- 
tant repercussions on the nature of civil-mili- 
tary relations. 


27 Col. George A. Lincoln and Col. Richard G. 
Stilwell, “Scholars Debouch Into Strategy,” 
Miltary Review, Vol. 40 (July 1960), p. 70. See 
also Captain Robert P. Beebe, “Guardians of Sea 
Power,” United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 86 (June 1960), pp. 27 ff. The trend 
suggested here seems to contradict Bernard 
Brodie’s thesis that “any real expansion of stra- 
tegic thought... will... have to be developed 
largely within the military guild itself.” (Strategy 
in the Missile Age (Princeton, 1959), p. 9. Indeed, 
one might say that Brodie’s own pioneering work 
refutes his prognosis. 


IV. THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF 
MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


The significance of the professionalization 1 
civilian leadership cannot be judged witho 4 
some consideration of the changing character of 
military leadership. When General Maxwcl: 
Taylor retired in mid-1959, a veteran Washin z- 
ton reporter commented that this marked “i] c 
point at which the Old Army is drawing to the 
end of its mission—and even of its relevance ” 
He called Taylor ‘‘the last great captain of il.c 
old hunters...” and his successor, Gerer: 
Lyman Lemnitzer, ‘an intellectual, a siau 
officer of vast experience, a kind of professo: >. 
the new kind of war.’”8 The contrast is perivey 
over-drawn, for it is difficult to think of te 
military—without its “‘heroicleaders,”’ lefttot ¢ 
impersonal calculations of the “military ma v 
agers.” It nevertheless catches the essence o: e 
fundamental change in the character of mi i- 
tary leadership. 

Military leadership is changing under tiv 
impact of two forces: the revolutionary dew | 
opments in weapons technology; and the cio ¢ 
relationship between military programs a1.” 
foreign and economic policies. The man: ge 
ment of a missile program or a test range, i x 
constabulary duties of an overseas assigne t 
the pseudo-diplomatic function of a militia‘) 
assistance advisory group, the planning i» 
volved in a Pentagon or a NATO slot—the > 
are the tasks for which the military must pre- 
pare the officers of the future. At the same tine 
the threat of war, total, nuclear, limited or co 1- 
ventional, and the demands that open hosii:: 
ties make on military leadership, are cve. 
present. Thus the old attributes of “hexi 
leaders,” the qualities of discipline, courage a’: 
command ability, cannot be forgotten. In tl: 
respect, the new responsibilities of milta’ 
leaders have not so much altered their func: 
mental make-up as they have added new ci 
mensions to their character and made then 
more complex human beings. This new con 
plexity is being reflected in a number of change 
in the military profession. Three of these er: 
particularly important: the broadening base i9 
officer recruitment; the development of hisle 


28 William S. White, “The End of the (G 
Army,” Harper’s, June 1959, pp. 82-85. Th. 
contrast might have been more apt had Ler- 
nitzer been compared with General Ridgway wa: 
was wholly a soldier’s soldier while Taylor la: 
certain professorial features of his own. 

29 The terms in quotations are borrowed (ar 1; 
much that follows) from Morris Janowitz, 7h. 
Professional Soldier (Glencoe, IH., 1960). 
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military education; and new policies for selec- 
tion and promotion to higher rank. 

To a large extent, the broadening base for 
officer recruitment is a matter of arithmetic. In 
recent years the services have had to draw in 
more than 40,000 new officers every year, with 
a good percentage of these needed on a career 
basis. At the same time, the service academies 
graduate only about 1,500 new lieutenants and 
ensigns. As a result, the services have had to 
look to other sources for career officers, particu- 
larly civilian colleges and universities. This 
development has more than quantitative 
significance, however. It is also qualitative. The 
broadening recruitment base for young officers 
is bringing into the services men with new out- 
looks and new areas of technical competence 
that serve to meet the widening range of mili- 
tary responsibilities.’ 

The elaborate structure of higher military 
education is also responding to the broadening 
character of military responsibility. Curriculum 
changes in undergraduate programs at the 
service academies and in military programs in 
civilian colleges and universities are moving in 
two directions: first, they are incorporating new 
material to expose the students to the expand- 
ing technology that is making such an impact 
on military life; and, second, undergraduate 
courses are becoming less vocationalized and 
are taking the form of preprofessional educa- 
tion to lay a solid intellectual base for future 
career development. At the post-commission~ 
ing schools—from the command and staff col- 
leges through the service war colleges to the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces and the 
National War College—there is an increased 
emphasis on the problems of international 
politics, the dilemmas of war and peace brought 
on by nuclear weapons, the impact of defense 
on the national economy and the complexities 
of life in a world of allies, international organi- 
zations and uncommitted nations. There are 
still weaknesses in military education: there is 
a tendency to be highly technical and voca- 
tional, even in dealing with social science ma- 
terial; service-organized programs also tend to 
be parochial, emphasizing the narrow views of 
the service itself; and the image of the world 
scene that is projected in‘military teaching is 
static and over-simplified. The advancements 
in the last fifteen years have nevertheless been 
striking and have taken military education far 
beyond the traditional emphasis on “loyalty, 


3 Gene M. Lyons and John W. Masland, 
Education and Military Leadership (Princeton, 
1959), esp. ch. I. 

3 Ibid., chs. VI and VII. 


precedent, specific technical skill, and a gentle- 
manly code of conduct.’ 

Traditions, however, die hard. In the transi- 
tion from one generation of military leaders to 
another, the qualities of the “heroic leader” 
continue to have primary importance and sig- 
nificance for those older officers who grew up in 
the “old Army,” in the “black-shoe Navy” or 
even jn the ‘‘propeller-driven Air Force.” These 
are the officers, moreover, who control the 
machinery for selection and promotion. Here 
the struggle between the old and the new takes 
place. While assignments to the war colleges 
and long tours of duty in technical posts seem 
to be good preparation for the new roles mili- 
tary men are undertaking, they are not always 
the best routes to higher rank. Loyalty, length 
of service and the number of tours on sea and 
command duty are very often the qualifications 
that members of a military selection board look 
for. A few years ago, the Secretary of the Navy, 
in an attempt to break down these traditional 
barriers to advancement, instructed the selec- 
tion board to accelerate the promotions of 
officers who were “head and shoulders” above 
their colleagues. The reverberations of these 
orders are still shaking the Navy’s high com- 
mand.” Accelerating promotion means advance- 
ing officers in grade because of “potential” 
rather than actual performance. It thus in- 
volves an exercise of judgment about human 
behavior, as well as future military require- 
ments, that is, at best, dificult to make. It is 
more difficult during a transition period when 
the old consensus on military qualities is break- 
ing down and a new concept of military leader- 
ship is evolving. 

More recently, the Secretary of Defense, in 
December 1959, issued a directive that “all 
officers ... will serve a normal tour of duty 
with a Joint, Combined, Allied or OSD [Office 
of Secretary of Defense] Staff before being 
considered qualified for promotion to general or 
flag officer rank.” Significantly, the directive 
makes an*exception of Army and Air Force 
officers ‘‘whose proposed advancement and 


32 John W. Masland and Laurence I. Radway, 
Soldiers and Scholars (Princeton, 1957), p. 5. 
This work is a study of the response of military 
education to the widening policy role of military 
leadership. ; 

3 See Vice Admiral L. 8. Sabin, “Deep Selec- 
tions,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
Vol. 86 (March 1960), pp. 46 ff; also the large 
number of comments on Admiral Sabin’s article in 
the June 1960 issue of the Proceedings (Vol. 86, 
No. 6), especially Admiral Carney’s letter, pp. 
104-106. 
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qualifications for promotion are based pri- 
marily upon their scientific and technical 
achievement and proposed utilization in that 
specialty.’4 This emphasis on planning and 
technical experience and the deemphasis on 
parochial views were also underscored in the 
instructions of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Flag Selection Board in 1960. Acknowledging 
the traditional concern for “a thorough sea- 
going background in the Line of the Navy,” the 
secretary brought the Board’s attention to the 
need for “high performance on the planning 
level and a keen discernment of future opera- 
tional requirements.” He then went on, at some 
length, to explain that “the explosive tech- 
nology of our modern weapons systems requires 
a high degree of concentration and knowledge 
in particular areas and precludes, to a great 
degree, the rapid rotation from job to job of 
many of our most outstanding officers for the 
purpose of qualifying them in all phases of 
naval warfare in the pattern of the past.’’% 
Both these actions reflect the concern of 
civilian leaders with the new dimensions of 
military leadership. Nevertheless, however 
“civilianized”’ military officers may become, 
the profession itself will continue to be an- 
chored in the distinct nature of its trade, the 
process that has so succinctly and meaningfully 
been called the “management of violence” by 
Harold Lasswell. And, in the fulfillment of their 
mission, the military will continue to be highly 
influenced by the particular tools of their craft. 
Indeed, without this distinction what is the 
meaning of the military profession as a separate 
group in society? And what do military leaders 
have to offer that physicists, engineers, diplo- 
mats and economists cannot do to meet the re- 
quirements of national security? The answer, 
obviously, is nothing. At the same time, within 
the framework of its primary and unique con- 
tribution, the military profession is dramati- 
cally changing. At the moment, it is in a state of 


34 Department of Defense Directive 1320.5, re- 
printed in Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, De- 
cember 19, 1959. For a summary of the reaction 
of the services to this directive, see the article 
(p. 1) entitled “Pentagon Orders New Barriers 
to General and Flag Ranks,” in the same issue. 

3 Dispatch from Secretary of the Navy 
William B. Franke to Admiral Herbert G. Hop- 
wood, President of the Flag Selection Board, re- 
printed in the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 
July 16, 1960. 


transition from the old to the new with i» 
dimensions of the new still unformed, sii. 
taking shape, still resembling the contours of x 
earlier day. 


V. TOWARD A NEW CONCEPT OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 


The nature of civil-military relations is Fa 
being changed through the strengthenin; e 
central organization in the Departmeni c 
Defense, through the professionalization « 
civilian leadership and through the broaden: i 
character of the military profession. Txs- 
trends might also be expressed as the ‘11.1: 
tarization” of civilians and the “‘civiliaviss 
tion” of the military. When extended to th: 
logical conclusion, they suggest new relai 
ships between civilians and military based  : 
more complex division of labor than has nee 
tofore existed. These relationships, howe... 
are responsive to the new shape of natio v 
security in which military affairs are no lonse’. 
monopoly of the military and a clean-cut civi 
sion between matters of war and peace, | ¢ 
tween foreign and military policies, is a fa -+ 
and misleading notion. 

It is nevertheless as essential as ever ifs 
defense planning be attuned to the brose 
perspectives of national policy. This is a pros 
lem which can no longer be met through civilii 
control of the military, however. We need io ` 
concerned with the whole complex of prer - 
sional direction in defense planning and iv 
dilemma of relating the problems of securliy i 
the goals and values of national policy. In t 1: 
task there are limits to what organization: ¢ 
techniques can accomplish. The spectrum i« iv 
broad. There is also the danger of acceptins n 
stitutional devices as a solution without pre - 
ing forward along other lines as well. Thes 
include arousing enthusiasm for public serv e 
in the leading professions in our society, dc.~ 
oping a sense of the stakes involved in natin: : 
security among the general public, encourasi > | 
the study of foreign and military policy in ec u- 
cational programs, strengthening the cei; 
service, urging new recruitment and educatio. 
standards for military careers and continui” 
innovation in government administration. | 
this context the purpose of organization is 1¢ 
so much to control as it is to create the ms 
chinery through which to bring the full foree c’ 
our intellectual resources to bear on the cor 
plex issues we have to meet. 
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Public policy is not self-generating; it 
emerges from institutions. Foremost among the 
institutions charged with monetary and credit 
policy formation—an area, like fiscal policy, 
that has not received from political scientists 
the attention accorded to micro-economic reg- 
ulation of particular firms or industries—is the 
Federal Reserve System. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the “fit” of the System’s 
formal structure to (1) the policy functions 
and the informal policy-forming mechanisms 
of the “Fed,” and (2) the pattern of interests 
and values affected by monetary policy. Its 
thesis is that a substantial gap has developed 
between these elements. 

A brief sketch of the formal structure of 
authority and the historical development of 
System functions is needed to begin with; this 
is followed by analysis of the formal and the 
effective roles of each component of the System 
along with the internalized interest representa- 
tion at each level. Then the linkage between 
the Federal Reserve System and general eco- 
nomic policy is explored. Finally, the conclu- 
sion summarizes the findings and suggests 
briefly how formal structure and policy func- 
tions might be brought into closer, more effec- 
tive alignment. 


I. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Pyramid. The Federal Reserve System! 
can be described as a pyramid having a private 
base, a mixed middle level and a public apex. 
At the apex stands the Board of Governors 
(frequently referred to as the Federal Reserve 
Board or FRB). Its seven members are ap- 
pointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, for fourteen-year, over-lapping 
terms, one term expiring at the end of January 
in each even-numbered year. Members are 
removable for cause, but the removal power 
has not been exercised. In making appoint- 
ments, the President must give due regard to 
“fair representation of financial, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests, and geo- 
graphical divisions of the country,” and not 
more than one member can be appointed from 


1 For more detailed description of the formal 
organization, see Board of Governors, The Federal 
Reserve System (Washington, D. C., 1961) and 
G. L. Bach, Federal Reserve Policy-Making (New 
York, 1950). 
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a single Federal Reserve District. The Chair- 
man is selected by the President for a renew- 
able four-year term. The Board is independent 
of the appropriations process, for its operating 
funds come from semi-annual assessments upon 
the twelve Reserve Banks. 

At a level of equivalent authority to the 
Board itself, but in the “middle” of the public- 
private pyramid, stands the statutory Federal 
Open Market Committee. It is composed of 
all FRB Members plus five of the twelve 
Reserve Bank Presidents, with the President 
of the New York Reserve Bank always one of 
the five and the others serving in rotation. The 
Chairman of the Board of Governors is, by 
custom, the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Reserve Banks are quasi-public institu- 
tions: their capital stock is subscribed by the 
member banks—all national banks and about | 
one-third of the state-chartered banks, at the 
statutory rate of six per cent (one-half paid 
in) of their capital and surplus—but their role 
is public as a part of the central banking 
system. While a six per cent cumulative divi- 
dend is paid to the member-bank stockholders, 
and a surplus equal to twice the paid-in capital 
has been accumulated, the remainder of the 
Reserve Banks’ now sizeable earnings is sur- 
rendered to the national Treasury. The growth 
of the Banks as money-makers, especially in 
the past decade, is indicated in Table I;? their 


2 The original Federal Reserve Act imposed a 
90 per cent ‘franchise tax’? on Reserve Bank 
earnings after expenses, dividends and an al- 
lowance for surplus. In the mid-1920s earnings 
were still a major concern, and the principal rea- 
son for the Banks’ holding government securities, 
against the opposition of Secretary Mellon. In 
1933 half the Banks’ accumulated surplus was 
appropriated to furnish the initial capital of the 
new Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; to 
allow the replenishment of surplus the franchise 
tax was dropped. By 1946 the surplus reached 
proportions that led the Board to decide as a 
matter of policy to pay 90 per cent of earnings to 
the Treasury, under the label of “interest” on 
outstanding “Federal Reserve notes; this policy 
continued from 1947 through 1958. In 1959 the 
surplus was cut back to an amount equal to the 
subscribed (7.e., twice the paid-in) capital, and 
the balance, together with all earnings after 
dividends, was paid over to the Treasury. Annual 
Report of the Board of Governors, 1959, pp. 96-99. 
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TABLE I. COMBINED RESERVE BANK NET BARNINGS, 

DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDER BANKS, AND TRANS- 

PERS TO U.S. TREASURY AND TO SURPLUS, SELECTED 
YEARS, 1914-1960. (THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Trans- % Divi- 


Year E Net Dividends paid ToU ferred to dends to 
arnings Paid Treasury S ; 
urplug Earnings 
1916 2,751 1,743 -= — 63.4 
1920 149,295 5,654 60,725 82,916 37.9 
1922 16 ,498 6,307 10,851 —660 38.2 
1925 9,449 6,916 59 2,474 73.2 
1932 22,314 9,282 2,011 11,021 41.6 
1935 9,438 8,505 298 635 90.1 
1945 92,662 10,183 248 82,232 11.0 
1950 231,561 18,083 196 ,629 21,849 5.6 
1957 624,393 20,081 542 ,708 61,604 3.2 
1989 839,771 22,722 910,650 —93,601 2.7 
1960 949,000 24,500 897 ,000 42 ,000 2.6 
Total 
1914- ~ 


1960 6,885,077 477,706 6,476,398 945,476 6.9 


Source: Annual Report of the Board of Governors, 1959, pp’ 
116-117. Figures for 1960 approximate, from New York Times’ 
Jan. 6, 1961, p. 35. 


annual contribution to the Treasury currently 
amounts to about a tenth of the annual interest 
cost of carrying the public debt. In contrast 
with their paid-in capital of $387 million (as 
of December 31, 1959) their assets included 
some $27 billion in Treasury securities, and 
their earnings derived chiefly from the interest 
paid on these holdings. 

The Reserve Bank Presidents are not govern- 
ment appointees; they are elected by the boards 
of directors of their respective Banks, subject 
to FRB veto; and their compensation—far 
above civil service levels—is fixed in the same 
way. Thus their selection is initially private, 
but with public supervision. The Board of 
Directors of each Reserve Bank consists of 
nine persons, six of whom are elected by the 
member commercial banks of that District 
(these banks, the “owners”? of the Reserve 
Banks, constituting the private base of the 
pyramid), while three (including the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman) are appointed by the 
FRB in Washington. 

Off to the side stands the final element of 
statutory organization, the Federal Advisory 
Council (FAC). This group of twelve men is 
composed of one commercial-banker repre- 
sentative from each District, annually elected 
by the respective regional Boards. The FAC 
meets quarterly with the FRB to discuss gen- 
eral business conditions and may make recom- 
mendations to the Board on matters of policy. 
The twelve Reserve Bank Presidents constitute 
a non-statutory Conference of Presidents that 
meets three times a year; a Conference of Re- 


serve Bank Chairmen meets annually with th: 
FRB. 

The Location of Policy Powers. The thre: 
major tools of monetary policy are the redis- 
count rate charged by Reserve Banks to mem- 
ber bank borrowers on their loans from th: 
System; the setting of reserve requiremen. 
levels for the member banks; and—most impor- 
tant today—open market operations in secur- 
ities of the federal government. Decision; 
regarding each of these instruments is formal]: 
located in a different organ of the System, al- 
though (as will be developed below) channel; 
for advice and influence cause 2 mingling of the 
decisional powers in fact. The levels of reserve 
requirements are set by the FRB; open marke, 
policy is a function of the Open Market Com- 
mittee (OMC), thus providing the regional ¢.11 
quasi-private elements of the System wit!. 
formal access to the heart of monetary poliev 
formation; and the Reserve Bank Boards o` 
Directors share with the FRB formal authority 
over the discount rate. The rate is “estub- 
lished” every fourteen days by each regione. 
Bank, but “subject to the review and deter- 
mination” of the Board of Governors. In addi- 
tion the FRB shares with the Comptroller o/ 
the Currency, the FDIC and state authoritic; 
a very considerable list of regulatory and super- 
visory powers over member banks and thei: 
officers. 

Functional Change Since 1913. When estab- 
lished, the Federal Reserve System was thouzh , 
of as exercising only the technical function o. 
quasi-automatic adjustment of an elastic cur- 
rency supply to the fluctuating needs of com- 
merce and industry. The System was pictured 
as a “cooperative enterprise’ among bankers 
for the purpose of increasing the security o’ 
banks and providing them with a reservoir o: 
emergency resources.’ To this day the Federa! 
Reserve Act mandate reflects this view: i; 
instructs that the discount rate and open 
market policy shall be operated with “a viev 
of accommodating commerce and business,” and 
that reserve requirements shall be handled so 
as to prevent ‘excessive use of credit for the 
purchase or carrying of securities.” Nothing in 
the Act relates the monetary authority to th: 
function of national economic stabilization; yes 
this is its prime task today. 

In 1913, it was not foreseen that the tech- 
niques of monetary policy would become in- 
struments of economic stabilization with thei: 
consequences for employment, growth aad 
price stability overtaking their specific bankin:: 


3E. A. Goldenweiser, American Monetar; 
Policy (New York, 1951), p. 295. 
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objectives in importance. Yet this is what has 
happened, beginning in the Twenties but more 


strongly and with more explicit recognition in | 


the policy process since the Great Crash.4 With 
this shift, the operation of the Federal, Reserve 
System necessarily moved into the political 
mainstream, for the goal of stabilization re- 
quires making choices among alternatives that 
have important and visible consequences for 
substantial interests and community values. 
Once macro-economic policy had become the 
primary raison d être of the System, the breadth 
of interests involved became coterminous with 
the nation, not just with the bankers; and 
monetary policy, as well as depositors’ safety, 
became a public concern rather than a private 
convenience. 

A corollary of the rise of stabilization to 
stage center is that the scope of FRB action 
has become essentially national, belying the 
assumption of relative regional independence 
that underlay the original legislation. Diver- 
gent policies for each region become undesir- 
able-—even impossible—if national stabiliza- 
tion is to be achieved in an increasingly inter- 
dependent national economy. 


It. ROLES AND INTERESTS OF THE 
COMPONENTS 


We turn now to a comparison of formal roles 
and interest composition with the informal 
roles and interest-impact of each level of the 
System’s structure. 

The Commercial Bank Base. The formal role 
of the member banks is that of an electoral 


4 In the mid-1920s it dawned on the Reserve 
Banks—sooner than on the Treasury or the 
FRB-—that open market purchases, first under- 
taken to improve Reserve Bank earnings, could 
be managed to offset declines in member banks’ 
outstanding loans; see L. V. Chandler, Benjamin 
Strong, Central Banker (Washington, Brookings, 
1958). The Banking Act of 1935, reorganizing 
the FRB and the System, ratified emergency im- 
provisations in 1932-33 to restore bank liquidity 
by enabling advances to be made to member 
banks on the security of any of their assets 
deemed acceptable, and not just on “eligible” 
commercial paper as before. Federal deposit in- 
surance was introduced in 1934, in recognition of 
the fact that more public policy objectives than 
the rescue of depositors in failing banks were at 
stake -in the maintenance of confidence in the 
safety of bank deposits The architects of the 
1918 act supposed they had, by and-large, pro- 
vided for the safety of deposits by establishing 
the rediscount privilege and strengthening bank 
examination powers. 


“ity is negligible today. Furthermore, 


constituency in the selection of six of the nine 
directors for each Reserve Bank, While the 
member banks have no direct policy voice, this 
electoral role originally gave them an indirect 
one, on the assumption that the regional boards 
would be policy-making bodies through their 
authority over the discount rate. That author- 
the 
“ownership” of the Reserve Banks by the 
commercial banks is symbolic; they do not 
exercise the proprietary control associated 
with the concept of ownership nor share, 
beyond’ the statutory dividend, in Reserve 
Bank “profits.” As in the large, publicly held 
corporation, ownership and control have been 
divorced. No doubt the FRB, for example in 
the adjustment of reserve requirements, has 
been solicitous for the maintenance and 
improvement of commercial bank earnings. 
But if the record of the other “independent” 
regulatory commissions is any guide, this 
would have been true regardless of their stock- 
holdings in the Reserve Banks. 

Bank ownership and election at the base are 
therefore devoid of substantive significance, 
despite the superficial appearance of private 
bank control that the formal arrangement 
creates. 

Reserve Bank Boards of Directors. The Re- 
serve Bank Boards’ authority to set rediscount 
rates, subject to “review and determination” 
by the FRB, is considerably diminished by the 
ultimate formal authority of the latter, for 
“determination” includes final decision and 
even initiation of rate changes. It is further 
reduced by informal practice: to avoid the 
embarrassments of publie disputes, discount 
rate policy is discussed at OMC meetings and 
the determinations settled upon therein are 
usually followed through uniformly at the 


next meetings of the respective regional Boards 


of Directors.’ The special formalities are “‘of 
little significance; rediscount policy is made in 
much the same way and on essentially the same 
considerations as is reserve and open-market 
policy.” The nationalization of function has 
thus removed the basis for the assumption of 
regional autonomy that underlay the original 
grant of authority to the Reserve Banks. The 
major tasks of the Directors now are to pro- 
vide information on regional conditions for 
OMC and the FRB to take into account, and 


5 Joint (Patman) Committee on the Economic 
Report, Monetary Policy and the Management of 
the Public Debt, Replies to Questions, Sen. Doc. 
123, 82d Cong. 2d sess., 1952, pp. 278-79. Cited 
hereafter as Sen. Doc. 123. 

€ Bach, pp. 81-82. 
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to serve as a communications and public rela- 
tions link between the System and local com- 
munitics—both the general community and the 
specific “communities” of commercial banking, 
industry, merchants and other financial institu- 
tions. They do not exercise important substan- 
tive authority. 

This may be fortunate in view of the struc- 
ture of interests that prevails at this level. For 
the range of interests, reflecting the banker- 
business orientation of 1913, is narrow by legal 
specification and narrower still in fact. By 
statute, each regional Board has three classes 
of membership: Class A consists of three com- 
mercial bankers; Class B of three men active 
in commerce, agriculture or “some other in- 
dustrial pursuit”; and Class C, without occu- 
pational restriction. Class C members are 
appointed by the FRB; the others are elected 
by the member banks of each region. 

Class A directors are elected by a method: 
that groups the member-bank stockholders into 
size categories for voting purposes and assures 
the selection of one director from a large bank, 
one from a middle-sized bank and one from a 
small bank within the District. Informally, 
Classes B and C tend to be quite similar. Both 
are dominated by executives of manufacturing 
firms, utilitics, oil and chemical firms, and 
large distributors—although Class C also in- 
cludes an occasional academic economist or 
publisher, Very large firms predominate; very 
small firms, “family farmers,” and labor are 
not represented. The list of Directors reads 
like a Who’s Who of American industry.’ 

The propriety of excluding other segments 
of the economy from these Boards is not a 
substantively important question at present 
because of the decline in the Boards’ authority, 
though the appearances could themselves be- 
come a political issue. But it is worth asking 
what functional value this elaborate structure 
possesses and whether the Boards would be 
missed if they were simply abandoned. The 
informational role of the Directors could be as 
well—perhaps better—performed by the Re- 
serve Bank Presidents, who are full-time 
officials in close daily contact with their dis- 
tricts. 

The Reserve Bank Presidents. The Presidents, 
by virtue of the membership of five of their 
number on the OMC (and the participation 
of all twelve in OMC discussions) are more sig- 


T See, for example, the Forty-Sizth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System (Washington, 1960), pp. 134-48, for 
the list of names and affiliations as of December 
31, 1959. 


nificantly related to the policy process than 
are their nominal superiors, the regiona! 
Boards. 

Selection of the Presidents is by the respe- 
tive Boards, but subject to FRB veto: initis] y 
private but finally public. Increasingly, tuy 
are men with substantial Reserve System e:i- 
perience. Two-thirds of the incumbents have 
had such experience; one-third have come :o 
their posts from careers in commercial bankin s. 
Their daily contacts are with private bannes 
and one observer suggests that they have baer 
‘inclined to favor more cautious, mild polici = 
that would be less disturbing to the normi 
courses of banking and the money markct-” 
than has the FRB.® Yet another writer, gron. 
ing a “commercial banker mentality” in ur 
early days of the System, argues that a pul: 
central banking view is coming to prevail! :. 
a majority come up through the System.’ ir 
one respect the Presidents have clearly differi r 
from the FRB: in their support of a che: 
urged by commercial bankers that would plans 
authority for all monetary actions in the OAi< 
—a change the FRB has opposed. 

As a statutory minority on the OMC, tx 
views of the Presidents cannot be controli w. 
in themselves. In the apparently unlikely eve y. 
of a split within the FRB segment of the Cori 
mittee, however, a solid front by the fh 
President-members would enable them 
determine public policy. Since they are na: 
appointed by the President, nor removable iy 
policy differences with either the President 9: 
the FRB within their five-year terms, i 
present structure allows the possibility ib. 
policy with a highly-charged political potert o 
may be made by men who lack even indirce 
accountability to the national public affecter. 
Former FRB Chairman Marriner Eccles Is 
pointed out the uniqueness of the arrangemcu 
in these words: “there is no other major goveir 
mental power entrusted to a Federal agen ~ 
composed in part of representatives of (i3 
organizations which are the subject of regu. 
tion by that agency.’ 

The situation of the Reserve Presidenty “c 
verses that of the regional Boards: while th 
latter’s structurally important place has bee 
downgraded by loss of function, the former 
structurally inferior position has been u. 
graded by increased authority. 

The Board of Governors and the Board Chei. 


8 Bach, pp. 57-58. 

® Goldenweiser, p. 296. 

10 Joint (Douglas) Committee on the Econo: . 
Report, Hearings, Monetary, Credit and Fisc: 
Policies, 81st Cong., Ist sess., 1949, p. 221. 
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man. The gap between formal and informal 
roles in the Federal Reserve is readily apparent 
at the FRB level. By statute, it controls by 
‘itself only one of the major monetary instru- 
ments, the setting of reserve requirements. In 
fact, it is In a position to, and does, exercise 
authority in varying degree over all three in- 
struments of policy—and is popularly recog- 
nized as the monetary policy authority. 
Further, the effective voice within the Board 
is that of the Chairman, despite the formal 
equality of all seven Members—and this too 
is popularly recognized. William McChesney 
Martin’s name may not be a household word, 
but it is far better known than those of his 
colleagues. Over the years, the Board has sel- 
dom contained, besides the Chairman, more 
than one or two members at a time whose 
stature commanded independent respect. 

The Board has final authority over discount 
rates through its power to “review and deter- 
mine” the decisions of the Reserve Directors. 
The Members of the FRB constitute a seven- 
to-five majority in the OMC and thus—barring 
defections—control the most important of 
monetary tools. In fact, decisions on all three 
instruments of policy are taken on the basis of 
discussion within OMC. Since 1955 the Com- 
mittee has been used as a ‘forum, a clearing- 
house for all of the aspects of policy determina- 
tion in the System.” Thus the formal distribu- 
tion of authority is belied in practice by unified 
consideration. Unified control seems inevitable, 
since the types of decision are logically related 
and it would be unthinkable to have them 
operating in contradictory directions. Because 
of the political importance of monetary policy, 
however, and the desirability of fiscal-monetary 
coordination, it is questionable whether a 


twelve-man, quasi-private body provides an . 


adequate or appropriate locus for policy deter- 
mination; of this, more presently. 

The size, length of term and interest compo- 
sition of the FRB have been the subject of 
considerable Congressional attention and have 
undergone some change over the years. The 
Board began with five appointed Members 
with staggered ten-year terms and two eg 
oficio—the secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Both the latter 
were removed in the 1935 revision of the Bank- 
ing Act, at the insistence of Senator Carter 
Glass, then chairman of the Banking and Cur- 


Chairman Martin in Senate Committee on 
Finance, Hearings, Investigation of the Financial 
Condition of the United States, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1957, p. 1260. Cited hereafter as Senate 
Finance Committee Hearings. 


rency Committee. Now there are seven Presi- 
dential appointees, and the term is fourteen 
years. No Member, incidentally, has yet served 
a full fourteen-year term, but afew have served 
more than fourteen years through successive 
appointments to unexpired terms. 

The Chairman is selected by the President 
for a four-year, renewable term. This definite 
term was adopted in 1935, apparently with the 
intent that an incoming President should have 
a free hand. Resignations and new appoint- 
ments have not coincided with presidential 
inaugurations, however, with the result that 
the incumbent’s appointment, for example, 
expires in 1963. 

The Federal Reserve Act has from the begin- 
ning stipulated group-interest qualifications for 
FRB Members. Originally, two had to be ex- 
perienced in banking or finance, and the total 
membership had to provide “fair representa- 
tion” of industrial, commercial and financial 
interests—as well as a regional balance designed 
to avoid eastern “domination.” In 1922 the 
requirement of financial experience was 
dropped and agriculture was added to the list 
of represented interests. The actual composi- 
tion for the 1914-50 period was as follows: 
thirteen from banking, five each from business 
and agriculture, and four from law." Those 
appointed since 1950 have included one from 
private banking, two from business, two from 
agriculture and one each from the deanship of 
a business school and from a government 
career. Two of the post-1950 group also had 
experience of several years each on a Reserve 
Bank Board and one appointee’s major exper- 
ience had been as a Reserve Bank officer. 
“Promotion from within” is the trend. Among 
the major organized interests, labor is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Business has been 
represented, but by substantial independents 
(ranchers, lumbermen, realtors) rather than by 
executives of large industrial corporations. 

The size, length of term, interest composi- 
tion and geographic distribution are all of 
questionable value to the System’s policy func- 
tions and administrative effectiveness. It has 
been argued that fourteen-year terms provide 
an opportunity for Members to develop a 
knowledge of monetary economics and that 
they insulate the Board from partisan con- 
siderations. But many posts of equal technical 
complexity in other agencies are adequately 


- staffed on a much shorter basis and, more im- 


portantly, insulation from politics is as im- 
possible as it is democratically undesirable for 
an agency functioning so near the center of 


12 Bach, p. 119. 
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national economic policy. I shall return to this 
point later. 

Although replacement of the Board by a 
single executive has been suggested only rarely, 
many observers, including Chairman Martin, 
are on record as favoring a smaller group than 
seven, on the ground that more capable men 
might then be attracted to the Board. Clearly 
a seven-man board cannot collectively nego- 
tiate effectively with the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, or the lending 
agencies whose programs impinge on economic 
stability; yet coherent policy requires negotia- 
tion, consultation and program coordination 
constantly. Nor would a five-man board be 
notably better in this respect. 

As it is now, the Chairman ts the Federal 
Reserve Board for purposes of negotiation. In 
recent years he has lunched with the Secretary 
of the Treasury weekly,“ and has sat in with 
the President’s informal inner council on eco- 
nomic policy.!® Congressional committees rely 
upon the Chairman to speak for the Board and 
rarely bother to interrogate other Board 
members. These arrangements apparently 
work because none of the other members is 
strong enough, personally or politically, to 
challenge the Chairman; and also, it seems 
reasonable to suggest, because there is no alter- 
native save chaos. It is supported too by the 
tradition of secrecy that attends the actions of 
central banks, and that is defended as neces- 
sary to prevent the exploitation of leaks to 
private advantage: the fewer the negotiators, 
the less the likelihood of leaks. The gap be- 
tween formal structure and the necessities of 
action reflected in the informal but decisive 
accretion of power to the Chairman (not only 
to the incumbent, but to McCabe and Eccles 
before him) is too great to be bridged by a 
minor adjustment in the size of the group. 

Because of the importance of the Chairman- 
ship, and the necessity for cordial relations be- 
tween the head of the FRB and the President, 
Martin and McCabe have both suggested that 
the four-year term of the Chairman should 
end on March 31 of the year in which a Presi- 
dent begins his term of office. Simpler still is 
the suggestion that the Chairman’s term should 
be at the President’s pleasure, as with most 
other national regulatory commissions. Which- 
ever way the matter is handled, the need is for 


u Sen. Doc. 123, p. 30. 

4 Senate Finance Committee Hearings, 1959, 
p. 2180. 

1% Conversation with staff members, Council of 
Economic Advisers. 


a relationship of mutual trust between P% ° 
dent and Chairman, both for the sake of er- 
sistent economic policy and for democ s.i 
accountability through the President as ch. 
elected representative of the public.J¢ Th 
present system of a fixed four-year term r 
(accidentally) does not coincide with P^- 
dential inaugurations is unfortunate on `v 4 
counts. Moreover, since the staggered 1d-\ o 
terms of members expire in January of ev ` 
numbered years, a new President—even’* iò 
Chairman stepped aside—would be confini d i. 
the membership he inherits, in choosing « x> 
Chairman, unless some member resignel i, 
create a vacancy. 

The policy suitability of geographic rr. 
interest qualifications for membership o% `! 
Board is a question that would become rme 
if the Board were replaced by a single head ' 
not, the answer must be that such qua ii: 
tions are unsuitable because they are irrele.: - 
and, in their present form, inequitable as wY 
They are irrelevant because the function ` 
the Board is no longer simply to accomm::. 
business, but to stabilize the national ecorori, . 
The Board is not engaged in mediating garv: 
conflicts where the direct representatio: : 
parties-in-interest may be an irresistible pr 
ical demand, but in a task of economic ancb +’ 
and political judgment affecting the intor = 
and values of all groups and individu: 
Given the agency’s function, independerec « 
mind and familiarity with government fina y 
and money markets, and with macro-econ > 
analysis, are far more desirable qualificc.1) 
than group representation.” Sensitivity 
basic political currents—a quite different k: 
of “expertise’—is also pertinent, but vy 
sensitivity only to the needs of a few spe - 
segments of the economy. The geogrey’: 
qualification is equally irrelevant becaw e < 
the nationalization of economic forces; five 
the twelve districts must go unrepresent:’ ; 
any given time, as it is. And some geogr:.j è} 
spread would be secured in any event, altho. 
without the severely restrictive effects o° | 
current requirement upon the availabiliy - 
capable men, simply because Presidcn.: 
politics would work in this direction in i 
IRB as it does in cabinet and Supreme (ri: 
appointments. 

The inequity of existing group repre'™1* - 
tion requirements lies in the exclusion of in © 
ests as much affected by monetary poles . 
those that are included by statute. The pros: 


16 Bach, pp. 227-28. 
17 See Chairman Martin’s remarks, Sen. i?e 
123, p. 300, and Bach, p. 121. 
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range reflects the original, restricted concept of 
the System. Today if groups are to be repre- 
sented as such labor has as strong a claim as 
the farmers or industrialists, because employ- 
ment levels are dependent on monetary policy 
to a significant extent; fixed-income receivers, 
whether corporate bond-clippers or Social 
Security pensioners, are directly and adversely 
affected if the tools of the FRB are not used 
with sufficient vigor to combat inflationary 
tendencies. Chairman Martin has even defined 
the objectives of monetary policy as providing 
job opportunities for wage earners and protec- 
tion of those who depend upon savings or fixed 
incomes.}8 

One political consequence of the existing 
interest exclusions is to lessen the acceptability 
of monetary policies in the eyes of organized 
labor—or, at least, in the eyes of its leader- 
ship. The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
launched an attack in February, 1959, on 
banker and corporate-executive ‘‘domination” 
of the Fed, drawing a direct connection be- 
tween the pattern of representation at both 
national and regional levels and what it called 
“misguided anti-inflation measures” that stifle 
growth while increasing bank profits. As we 
have seen, the regional Boards lack the power 
to determine policy independently and the 
labor complaint is misdirected to that extent. 
Yet the appearance of the System may be as 
important as the substance in determining 
reactions to policy, and the appearance leaves 
the System open to this type of charge. As 
regards the national Board, the charge could 
have relevance: a labor representative might 
be more hesitant than other members in espous- 
ing “hard” policies that could dampen employ- 
ment; but it is equally possible that he would 
in time adopt the coloration of his surround- 
ings, which in the case of the Federal Reserve 
would apparently mean an institutional bias 
for “sound money” and a priority for anti- 
inflation goals. 

Even if labor and pensioner representation 
were added, however, the list of affected inter- 
ests would be far from exhausted. As Emmette 
Redford has written of interest representation 
in regulatory agencies generally, “It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to include representation of 
all the interests which might legitimately make 
a claim for some representation. ”?®? A non- 


18 Senate Finance Committee Hearings, p. 1262. 

19 Statement (mimeograph) of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council on Monetary Policy San Juan, 

Puerto Rico, February 24, 1959. See also, New 
* York Times, February 26, 1959, p. 30, and 
March 6, 1959, p. 24. 


interest or “general interest”? criterion for 
appointments would be the simplest way to 
avoid the problem entirely if a multi-member 
Board is retained. A statement expressing the 
views of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in 1935 sums up the matter nicely: 


It is important to emphasize in the law that 
Board action should reflect, not the opinion of a 
a majority of special interests, but rather the well 
considered judgment of a body that takes into 
consideration all phases of the national economic 
life, : 


The Open Market Committee and Policy Uni- 
fication. In origin and development, the OMC 
represents the leading structural response of 
the Federal Reserve System to its change in 
function. But the response has not been 
entirely adequate and further modifications in 
the structure and scope of authority of the 
Committee have been advanced from a number 
of quarters. 

When the System began operations, the dis- 
count rate and the levels of reserves were 
thought to be the major tools of policy. As 
the public debt grew, and as the macro-eco- 
nomic function of stabilization developed, open 
market operations by the Reserve Banks in- 
creased in importance. The initial structural 
response came in 1922 when an Open Market 
Committee was established informally, more 
under the leadership of President Benjamin 
strong of the New York Reserve Bank than 
of the FRB. The Banking Act of 1933 gave the 
OMC statutory recognition as a twelve-man 
group, selected by the Reserve Banks, to carry 
on open market operations under rules laid 
down by the FRB, thus substantially increas- 
ing the power of the national, public compon- 
ent. The Banking Act of 1935, largely written 
by then-Chairman Eccles as an effort to en- 
hance the centralized, public character of the 
monetary authority, reorganized the Com- 
mittee into its present form: the seven FRB 
members and five Reserve Presidents.” (The 
House version—not enacted—of the 1935 Act 
would have gone further with the central- 
izing process by transferring authority for 
open market operations to the Board alone, 
with a requirement of consultation with an 
advisory committee of the regional Banks.) 


20 Administration of National Economic Control 
(New York, 1952), p. 270; and see ch. 9 generally. 

2 House Report No. 742, 74th Cong., Ist 
sess. (April 19, 1935), p. 6. 

22 Marriner S. Eccles, Beckoning Frontiers (New 
York, 1951), pp. 167-71. These pages contain an 
excellent capsule summary of OMC development. 
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In short, change in economic circumstance, i.e., 
the growth of a large federal debt as an ines- 
capable component of the nation’s financial 
structure, and the development of a new func- 
tion led to an institutional addition to the 
System. Informally, the change has gone one 
step further: as mentioned earlier, the OMC 
is used as a forum for discussion of the entire 
range of monetary actions, not just for decisions 
regarding the tool that lies formally within its 
jurisdiction. 

There is widespread agreement among 
participants and observers that unified han- 
dling of the three major techniques is essential 
for coherence; but there is sharp disagreement 
over the appropriate composition of the OMC 
and over the division of labor between OMC 
and FRB. The disagreements involve in a 
politically ‘sensitive way the central-regional 
and public-private balances in the policy pro- 
cess. The range of specific proposals is as follows: 

(1) Consolidate all instruments in a publicly 
appointed Board, either the present FRB or a 
smaller one, abolishing the OMC but requiring 
consultation with the Reserve Bank Presidents. 
Variants of this have been suggested by the 
Hoover Commission Task Force, Eccles, and 
Bach, who see this approach as the proper way 
to secure the advantages of both public respon- 
sibility and “grass roots” information.” 

(2) Consolidate by merging the OMC and 
FRB into a single Board constituted of three 
Members appointed by the President and two 
Reserve Bank Presidents, each of the latter 
group serving full time for a year on a rotating 
basis. This was proposed by former Chairman 
McCabe in 1949 as the proper change if any 
were to be made at all;4 it would have the 
effect of displacing the New York Bank Presi~ 
dent from his present permanent seat on the 
OMC. 

(3) Consolidate in the OMC as presently 
constituted. This is the position once favored 
by the regional Presidents.?® 


23 Commission on Organization of the Execu~ 
tive Branch of the Government, Task Force Re- 
port on Regulatory Commissions, Appendix N, 
January, 1949, pp. 113-14; Eccles, pp. 224-26; 
Bach, pp. 284-35. 

2 Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies, A Collection 
of Statemenis, 81st Cong., Ist sess., 1949, pp. 
68-69. 

2 Ibid., p. 162. By 1952, the Presidents were 
less enthusiastic for change (see Sen. Doc 128, p. 
673). They perhaps feared that the unified con- 
trol might go to the FRB rather than to the 
OMC if the subject were opened up at all. 


(4) Consolidate reserve requirements and 
open market policy in a reconstituted OMC 
consisting of the present five Reserve Bank 
representatives and a smaller FRB of five 
Members—thus creating an even balance be- 
tween central and regional, publicly and semi- 
privately appointed elements. This proposal 
was advanced by the New York Clearing Hous: 
Association, which also urged that in case of a 
disagreement between a Reserve Bank and the 
FRB over the rediscount rate, either party 
should be allowed to refer the question to the 
OMC for final decision.“ The Association 
apparently felt that commercial bank influence 
was greater with the Presidents than with the 
national Board. 

Those preferring no change at all include 
Martin, who has defended the existing arrange- 
ment as consistent with the “basic concept of 
a regional” System and as a way of promoting 
close relations between the Presidents and the 
Board.” The Patman subcommittee saw no 
reason, as of 1952, to disturb the status quo, 
but Representative Patman has more recently 
proposed consolidation in an enlarged FRY 
of twelve Presidential appointees.*8 

The rationale underlying the all-powers-to- 
the-Board approach can be summarized in the 
principle that public functions should be lodged 
in public bodies, and the assertion that open 
market operations are in no sense regional in 
character. Eccles has pointed out that the 
Reserve Presidents are not appointed by or 
accountable to either the President or Congress, 
and for this reason argues that their participa- 
tion in national, public policy formation is in- 
appropriate.2® Bach has emphasized the na- 
tional character of open market policy, and 
he is joined in this view by Jacob Viner, who 
has said that: 


The regional emphasis in central banking is an 
obsolete relic of the past. No country, not even 
Canada, which is much more a collection of dis- 


* New York Clearing House Association, The 
Federal Reserve Reexamined (New York, 1958), 
pp. 138-39. 

27 Sen. Doc. 128, p. 294. 

28 Subcommittee on General Credit Control! 
and Debt Management, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Monetary Policy and the 
Management of the Public Debt, Sen. Doc. 168, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), p. 54; H. R. 2790, 
86th Cong., lst sess. (1959). 

29 Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Hearings, Monetary, Credit and Fiscal Policies, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. (1949), p. 221. 

2 Bach, p. 234. 
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tinct economic regions than is the United States, 
has thought it expedient to follow our initial ex- 
ample of introducing regionalism into central 
banking.# 


The argument for OMC as the top body 
derives from the importance attributed to 
regionalism and (inferentially at least) from a 
_ belief in the financial community that the Com- 
mittee is more sympathetic than the FRB to 
the felt needs of bankers. The regional case 
has been most strongly stated by President 
Delos C. Johns of the St. Louis Reserve Bank: 


Each Reserve bank president is in a position to 
judge possible alternatives of national monetary 
policy with due regard to the particular charac- 
teristics of his region. This makes for adoption of 
national monetary policy that squares realistically 
with actual conditions in the regions... . 82 


Macro-stabilization as the major function of 
the System clearly forecloses regional devolu- 
tion in the making of policy, yet regional cir- 
cumstances should be considered. The valid 
claims of regionalism, however, require only a 
consultative voice, not a decisional one. And 
public policy, I would agree with Eccles, 
should not be made by a body containing men 
who are not accountable to the national public 
whose welfare is affected by the decisions made. 

In operations, as distinct from policy deter- 
mination, regionalism may well possess con- 
tinued utility; and centralization of policy is 
entirely compatible with a considerable degree 
of regional diversification in operations. The 
point of greatest overlap between national 
policy and Reserve Bank operations appears to 
be in the handling of the “discount window,” 
that is, the ease or difficulty with which a 
member bank may avail itself of the rediscount 
privilege. A uniform national policy could, for 
example, suggest “easier” loan conditions in 
any District whose area rate of unemployment 
was “x” percentage points above the national 
average, and thus provide for regional differen- 
tiation while maintaining central policy con- 
trol. 


31 Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Hearings, Monetary Policy and 
the Management of the Public Debt, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. (1952), p. 756, cited hereafter as General 
Credit Control Subcommittee Hearings, 1952. 
Regionalism in the Federal Reserve—or at least 
its modern defense~—perhaps owes more to an un- 
examined bias in favor of “federalism” as a matter 
of political ideology than to an empirical exam- 
ination of the national economic structure. 

8 Sen. Doc. 123, pp. 677-79. 


Federal Advisory Council. The Federal Ad- 
visory Council began as a compensation to the 
commercial bankers for their failure to obtain 
direct representation on the FRB. Its func- 
tion today has been described as providing 
“firsthand advice and counsel from people who 
are closely in touch with the banking activities 
of their particular districts,” although avail- 
able information does not explain how these 
bank representatives are able to contribute 
something that the Reserve Bank Presidents, 
with their extensive staff aids, could not supply 
as well or better. Assuming that their advice is 
not redundant, however, it is questionable 
whether the FRB should accord statutory ad- 
visory status to commercial bankers only, now 
that the System’s policy may affect many other 
social groups just as significantly as the 
bankers; e.g., non-bank financial institutions, 
home builders, state and local governments, 
Golden Age Clubs, wage-earners, and so on. 
The Board has at times used formal consul- 
tants from outside the commercial banking 
sphere, as when consumer credit regulations 
were being formulated; but this is apparently 
infrequent. Once again, we see that the Sys- 
tem’s structure has become outmoded by the 
change in scope of function. 


Ill. THE FEDERAL RESERVE AND NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


The analysis to this point has focused upon 
internal factors. We come now to the questions: 
What is the source of the Federal Reserve’s 
policy goals? Does existing structure ade- 
quately relate the monetary authority to the 
President and to the monetary management 
operations of the Treasury, to lending agency 
decisions, and to the Council of Economic 
Advisers? Does an adequate mechanism exist 
for resolving disputes that threaten the co- 
herence of an Administration’s over-all eco- 
nomic policy? These can only be answered by 
going beyond the internal organization of the 
Fed to a consideration of its external relation- 
ships. 

The first place to look for the mandate of an 
agency is in its organic statute; but the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act deals sparsely with the mat- 
ter of goals, and has in any case, as already 
noted, been outpaced by events. Since the law 


3 Robert E. Cushman, The Independent Regu- 
latory Commissions (New York, 1941), p. 160. 

“ Martin, in Senate Finance Committee Hear- 
ings, 1957, p. 1261. 

3 Letter, Kenneth A. Kenyon, Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Governors, to the author, 
August 17, 1960. 
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does not provide a mandate fitted to the mod- 
ern concerns of the System, it is to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 that one must look for 
goals written in macro-economic language: “it 
is the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practicable 
means... to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” This 
declaration applies to the Federal Reserve as 
to all other agencies of the national govern- 
ment, and is often mentioned in FRB descrip- 
tions of the System’s role. But as a policy guide 
it is less than complete. For one thing, it does 
not mention price stability, although it has 
been widely interpreted as including this goal 
by logical extrapolation from those explicitly 
specified. For another, it leaves open such ques- 
tions as, should employment be maximized 
today by measures that may bring on un- 
employment tomorrow by over-stimulating a 
“boom,” or conversely, contribute to unem- 
ployment today lest inflation come tomorrow? 

Thus the Employment Act mandate shares 
the imprecision of most such statements. While 
it could perhaps be sharpened, a need for 
interpretive subsidiary definition probably can- 
not be eliminated because any language tight 
enough to do this would inevitably place too 
inflexible a straight-jacket on agency opera- 
tion.?? Elaboration of goals at later stages of 


% Had Eccles been successful in writing his 
ideas into the 1935 amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, the Act would have anticipated by 
eleven years the declaration of national economic 
policy adopted in the Employment Act. The 
Eccles mandate would have directed the FRB 
‘to exercise such powers as it possesses in such 
manner as to promote conditions conducive to 
business stability and to mitigate by its influence 
unstabilizing fluctuations in the general level of 
production, trade, prices, and employment so far 
as may be possible within the scope of monetary 
and credit administration.” H. Rept. No. 742, 
74th Cong., lst sess. (1935), p. 9. 

37 An attempt to clarify the Federal Reserve’s 
role by means of a clearer mandate has been 
urged by Senator Paul Douglas and by Jacob 
Viner, see Sen. Doc. 163, p. 74; General Credit 
Control Subcommittee Hearings, 1952, pp. 771- 
72. It has been opposed by Goldenweiser and the 
Reserve Bank Presidents: ibid., p. 765; Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Monetary, 
Credit, and Fiscal Policies, A Collection of State- 
ments, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (1949), p. 101. The 
absence of any mandate legislation since the Em- 
ployment Act suggests insufficient Congressional 
consensus upon its substantive content. Or- 
ganized labor has opposed amendments to add 


the policy process may be expected to continue 
The President, who enters office with a vreg 
mandate that is partly personal, partly pxu 
doctrine, commonly sets at least the ton: 5. 
the specific interpretation of statutory d'r.: 
tives, by the nature of his appointees. Bu: © 

President’s authority over the Federal Re «+ 
is restricted, unless vacancies occur, to ©“ 
appointment of a member (for fourteen yian- 

every other year starting a year after his o v` 
term begins; and to appointment of the Cir: i. 
man for a fixed four-year term. The indep « 
ence of the agency conflicts with the Po~ 
dent’s responsibilities for overall ecoor: 
policy. 

In support of the position that independ = « 
should prevail—t.e., that the FRB should ; - 
take its mandate from the President- 3° 
argument is advanced that anti-inflatic x > 
measures are unpopular though nece =: | 
that “hard” decisions are more acceptah!. * 
they are decided by public officials who, J |. 
the members of the judiciary, are ren ove 
from immediate pressures’;3® and that 
accountability of the System to the elector: > 
is adequately achieved through its respo 
bility to Congress.*° On the other side, 
President is required by the Employment v< 
to submit a program for achieving the ii; 
goals; such a program must include rei 
mendations on monetary policy to be meari 1 
ful; and thus the President must be “the - 
ordinating agent for the whole national «¢ ° 
nomic program.’’4° Men on both sides agro «. 
one point: there should be a strong advor:, 
within the government for the monctary «: 
bility viewpoint, and the central bank ; 
logical home for such advocacy. The nuje 
disagreements are whether a substantial diun, 
of insulation from other agencies engaaid . 
economic policy determination helps or hi? « 
the expression of that viewpoint, and whei: 
a clear locus of authority is required for s:t | 
ment of disputes between the institu.i»: 


price stability to the goals of that Act, £;i - 
tended to water down its emphasis on ‘iu ` 
mum employment.” 

38 Martin, in Sen. Doc. 128, p. 242. 

3 See, for example, FRB Research Diret 
Ralph A. Young’s remarks, Antitrust Sune. 
mittee, Senate Committce on the Juditi r 
Hearings, Administered Prices, 86th Cong., ` 
sess. (1959), Part 10, pp. 4887-91. 

40 See H. Christian Sonne’s comments, fia 
which the quotation is taken, in General Cr: e 
Control Subcommittee Hearings, 1952, pp. 5‘: 
50. 
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variously responsible for monetary and fiscal 
policies. 

The issue of FRB accountability to Congress 
is a false one and should be exposed as such. 
Contrary to a myth strongly held by System 
spokesmen—and many Congressmen—the 
FRB, even more than the other regulatory 
commissions, is less accountable to Congress 
than are the line departments in the Presi- 
dential hierarchy. The Federal Reserve does 
not depend on appropriations and thus is freed 
from the most frequently used tool of Congres- 
sional administrative supervision. And Con- 
gress has exercised an unusual degree of re- 
straint in even suggesting its policy views to 
the Board. All executive agencies that have 
statutory bases may be said to be “creatures 
of Congress,” and those with single heads are 
more easily held accountable than those with 
boards that diffuse responsibility.“ For agen- 
cies with substantive powers, the price of ac- 
countability to Congress is accountability to 
the President. 

On the need for a coordinating authority, 
Martin’s position has been to grant the need 
for coordination but to argue that it can be 
achieved adequately through informal consul- 
tation.” The Advisory Board on Economic 
Growth and Stability established by President 
Eisenhower in 1953 would appear to be in line 
with his thinking: ABEGS (under leadership 
of the then CEA Chairman Arthur Burns) 
could bring about full exchange of information 
and full discussion, but could not commit the 
participating agencies to a unified course, even 
before it fell into desuetude after Burns’ de- 
parture. The same was true of the Treasury 
Secretary-FRB Chairman luncheons and the 
President’s informal economic policy discus- 
sions with agency heads during the Eisenhower 
Administration. Thus the problem of a pos- 
sible stalemate or contradiction between 
Presidential and FRB policy is not resolved by 
these consultative arrangements.* A stronger 
incentive toward reaching consensus would be 
provided by the Clark-Reuss bill. This would 
make it the “sense of Congress” that the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Reports under the Employ- 
ment Act should include “monetary and credit 


41 For discussion of this and other pertinent 
administrative myths, see Harold Stein’s re- 
marks in General Credit Control Subcommittee 
Hearings, 1952, pp. 758-59. 

42 Sen. Doc. 123, pp. 263-73. 

43 See the remarks of Leon H. Keyserling and 
Roy Blough in Sen. Doc. 1238, pp. 848-51. 

44 Its most recent form, at the time of writing, 
was embodied in 8. 2382, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 


policies to the same extent as all other policies 
affecting employment, production and pur- 
chasing power,” with provision for inclusion of 
an FRB dissent, if necessary, in the Reports. 
But again, unity would not be assured and 
accountability would remain obscure. Only if 
the FRB Chairman served at the will of the 
President, and a centralized authority directed 
the use of all credit instruments, would a 
formal basis for cohesion and accountability 
be laid. 

Would a proposal of this kind mean the sub- 
ordination of monetary stability to a frequently 
assumed low-interest, easy money predilection 
in the Treasury Department and the White 
House? While an unambiguous “No” cannot 
be given in reply, the weight of argument is 
in the negative direction. Independence may 
mean isolation rather than strength, for inde- 
pendent agencies lack the power of Presidential 
protection and Presidential involvement. Para- 
doxically, the real ability of the Fed to influ- 
ence national economic policy might very well 
be increased if its formal independence were 
diminished. Have not the informal steps taken 
in the past seven or eight years toward closer 
liaison between the FRB and Presidential 
policy makers already made the Board (1.e., 
the Chairman) somewhat stronger than was the 
case during the Truman Administration? 

In addition to Presidential elaboration of 
Congressional policy statements, further inter- 
pretation is invariably made at the agency 
level. When the FRB or OMC decides to 
change, or not to change, the degree of re- 
straint or ease in credit policy it is deciding— 
necessarily—whether to place emphasis for the 
short-run on the price stability or the 
maximum-employment-and-growth side of its 
imprecise mandate. The question of internal 
interpretation, therefore, is whether the policy 
preferences of the monetary authority are 
likely to coincide with those of the politically 
accountable originators and interpreters of the 
mandate. The probability is that the central 
banking agency will be to some extent more 
conscious of the monetary than of the employ- 
ment-and-growth aspects of stabilization, the 
major reasons being (1) the role of the institu- 


45 For extended discussion of the Clark-Reuss 
proposal, see: Executive and Legislative Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee, House Government 
Operations Committee, Hearings, Amending the 
Employment Act of 1946, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
1959, and Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization, Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Hearings, Employment Act Amend- 
ments, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 1960. 
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tion, (2) the inevitably close relationships of 
the policy makers to their commercial banking 
“clientele” as the focal point of immediate 
policy impact, and (8) the social backgrounds 
of the policy makers. The Administration (of 
whichever party) and Congress, however, are 
likely to give greater weight to employment 
than are the central bankers, simply because 
the political consequences of unemployment 
are likely to be—and are even more likely to 
be perceived as—more unfortunate for elected 
office holders than those of price inflation. This 
difference may be pronounced or slight, depend- 
ing on the personal emphasis and understand- 
ings of the men involved; but that they will 
continue to exist even when the general orienta- 
tion of both sides is similar was shown by the 
occasional disputes between the President’s 
economic advisers and the FRB during the 
Eisenhower Administrations.” 

The internal structure of authority affects 
FRB policy in one other respect pertinent to 
the mandate question. This is the absence of 
an instrument for dealing with what has come 
to be known as “administered price” or “‘mar- 
ket power” inflation; 7.e., inflation caused, not 
by excessive demand, but by the ability of 
unions and companies in situations of dimin- 
ished competition to raise wages and prices 
even in periods of unutilized manpower or pro- 
ductive capacity. Such inflation can only be 
dealt with effectively by monetary or fiscal 
techniques if employment and growth are 
depressed beyond the political limits of public 
acceptability. A policy dilemma results. The 
Fed does not have (and probably does not 
want to have) authority to take direct action 
against this type of inflation. Nor, since the 
tools for such action would be non-monetary in 
nature,4 is it appropriate that the central 
banking agency take on such a task. Yet in 
the absence of any but the traditional instru- 
ments the FRB is faced with a cruel choice: 
its own rationale calls for it to fight inflation, 
but doing so would create rising unemploy- 
ment. If it refrains from acting, in order to 
preserve high employment, it may fail to stop 
inflation. Does it have a mandate to make such 
a choice? One could be extrapolated from the 
general stabilization directive, but not with 


46 E.g., in the spring of 1956; see discussion in 
Senate Finance Committee Hearings, 1957, pp. 
1361-63. 

47See Emmette S. Redford, Potential Public 
Policies to Deal with Inflation Caused by Market 
Power, Joint Economic Committee, Study Paper 
No. 10 for Study of Employment, Growth and 
Price Levels, 1959. 


any clear political sanction. As economist 
Gardiner C. Means has said, “there is a good 
deal of question whether such a momentous 
decision should rest with the Federal Reserve 
Board.’’48 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The basic finding of the analysis presented 
above is that the formal structure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is inappropriate to its 
functions and out of line with informal arrange- 
ments that have the logic of necessity behind 
them. These gaps flow from changes in the 
monetary authority’s function and in tha 
structure of the economy. Devised as a service 
agency for banking and commerce—to achicve 
a semi-automatic adjustment of the money 
supply—~the Federal Reserve has become as 
well a policy-making institution with major 
responsibility for national economie stabilize- 
tion. Ancillary arrangements for interest repre- 
sentation based on an assumption that monce- 
tary actions were of important concern only to 
bankers and businessmen now have the ap- 
pearance of unjustified special access because 
the range of affected interests and values is seen 
to be as broad as the nation itself. 

Informal developments—most notably the 
unified handling of major monetary techniques 
and the preeminence of the Chairman’s position 
~~and the formal changes of 1935 that in a 
degree public-ized and nationalized the Open 
Market Committee did something to improve 
the fit of form to function. But these alterations 
have not been sufficient to ensure adequate 
accountability for what is today an authority of 
first rank political importance; they have not 
brought the quasi-private “face” of the System 
into line with its public responsibilities; and 
they do not provide a sufficient organizational 
base for coherent integration of the fiscal and 
monetary components of national economic 
policy. A more complete face-lifting is in order. 

The Chairmanship is the key both to ec- 
countability and to effective performance. The 
four-year fixed term, having produced a resul: 
contradictory to the one intended, should be 
repealed in favor of service at the pleasure of 
the President. The informal preeminence of the 
Chairman should be recognized formally by 
abolishing the Board and the OMC and cen- 
tralizing authority over the discount rate, 
reserve requirements and open market opera- 
tions in the hands of the Chairman, who might 
be re-titled the Governor of the Federal Re- 


48 Antitrust Subcommittee, Senate Committe2 
on the Judiciary, Hearings, Administered Prices, 
86th Cong., 1st sess. (1959), Part 10, p. 4917. 
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serve System. The need for information from 
below could be handled through regularized 
reporting from the Reserve Bank Presidents on 
regional conditions, and by strengthened staff 
analysis in the Office of the Governor. By these 
alterations, the public, ż.e., political, quality of 
monetary policy would be accorded appropriate 
recognition; responsibility would be clearly 
located; a means of settling possible disputes 
between fiscal policy under the President and 
monetary under the Fed would be created; and 
the process of consultation and negotiation by 
the Fed with the Treasury, the CEA and the 
lending agencies would be made more effective. 
In short, a single head, enjoying the confidence 
of the President, would be able to speak with 
vigor for the central banking viewpoint in the 
formation of economic policy; yet once the 
deliberations had been completed an assurance 
would exist that the Fed would be at one with 
the rest of the government in executing the 
policy determined upon. 

A second, lesser category of structural change 
would have the object of revising the Fed’s 
appearance to fit the public nature of its re- 
sponsibilities. Election of two-thirds of the 
Reserve Bank Directors by commercial banks, 
and “ownership” of the Reserve Banks by 
commercial banks, are admittedly matters of 
no great substantive importance today. But 
since they are functionless elements, and their 


appearance of special interest access is harmful 
to the legitimacy of monetary actions, the 
Reserve Boards should be eliminated (or, at 
least, all of their members should be publicly 
appointed) and the commercial banks’ shares in 
the Reserve Banks should be bought out by the 
government—thus making the Reserve Banks 
in form what they largely are in fact: field 
offices of the national, public monetary au- 
thority. 

Adoption of this series of proposals—or 
others, perhaps milder in form but having the 
same essential consequences—would signifi- 
cantly improve the economic policy machinery 
of the national government. These changes 
represent a logical extension of the premises of 
the Employment Act: 


In no major country of the world today, except 


‘in the United States, is there a central bank that 


can legally, if it wishes, tell the head of its own 
Government to go fly a kite. It seems to me that 
if we are to hold Government responsible for 
carrying out the new doctrine of economic 
stabilization, there must be a chain of responsi- 
bility reaching through the Presidency to all the 
instrumentalities that do the stabilizing.*® 


49 Elliott V. Bell, “Who Should Manage Our 
Managed Money?” An address before the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Convention, Los 
Angeles, California, October 22, 1956. 
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The recruitment of politica] candidates is a 
basic function of political parties: a party that 
cannot attract and then nominate candi- 
dates surrenders its elemental opportunity for 
power! Two stages may conveniently be dis- 
tinguished in the process of recruitment. 
Certification includes the social screening and 
political channeling that results in eligibility for 
candidacy, while selection includes the actual 
choice of candidates to represent parties in the 
general election. Selection is at the focus of the 
contest for power within parties, and is my 
focus here. 

Considering its importance we know too 
little about the dynamics of the nominating 
process. Most of what we do know derives from 
the analysis of two modal institutional types of 
political selection: the convention system and 
the primary system.? Experience indicates that 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the 
Political Behavior Committee of the Social Sei- 
ence Research Council for a grant that made this 
research possible. Neither the Council nor the 
Committee is responsible for the content. I am 
indebted also for the assistance of Gary Field and 
Darrell Wilson, Fellows in the Department of 
Political Science, University of Oregon. I re- 
ceived assistance, too, from the Graduate 
Council of the University of Oregon. 

1 E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New 
York, 1940), p. 64; Neil MacDonald, The Study 
of Political Parties (New York, 1955), p. 25; 8. 
Neumann, ed., Modern Political Parties (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 397; A. 
Leiserson, Parties and Politics (New York, 1958), 
ch. 3; R. T. McKenzie, “Parties, Pressure Groups 
and British Political Parties” Pol. Q., Vol. 39 
(1958), p. 7. 

2 In the machine-convention type, candidates 
are chosen by the party elite, using several cri- 
teria: (1) readiness for nomination as demon- 
strated by long service in party positions at 
graduated levels of party organization; (2) 
strong acceptability to the party’s potential elec- 
toral support; (3) loyalty to party organization 
leadership; (4) conformity to an organizational 
code; (5) representativeness of an ethnic, re- 
ligious group, or geographic area. More demo- 
cratic entry is expressed in the idealized model of 
the direct primary. In a general way, the primary 
may be characterized as follows: (1) The party 
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despite their manifest purposes, these contrast- 
ing Institutional types have not necessarily 
resulted in widely different internal party struc- 
tures. A variety of party patterns in one-party 
states—from the tightly controlled machines in 
Virginia to the transient and multiple faction- 
alism of Florida—flourish in the framework of 
the direct primary system.’ Patterns of diffus- 
ing factionalism on the one hand, and of disei- 
plined party organizations on the other are also 
found in states without primaries.4 Perhaps. s 
closer look at the active participants in the 
processes of selection, and their interrelation- 
ships, may shed some further light on signifi- 
cant factorsin party structure. By interviewing 
candidates in party primaries we hoped to dis- 
close the steps in nomination and the precise 
political relationships involved. 


I. PARTY STRUCTURE AND THE SELECTION 
PROCESS: THE PROBLEM AND THE SETTING 


Three questions structure this study. First, 
starting with the frequent assertion that the 
internal cohesion of parties will vary with the 
degree of competition between or among them,® 
we ask, is the selection of candidates likely to Lc 
more centralized as parties become more com- 
petitive? Second, testing the common view in 
the western states that most candidates are 
self-starters who enter the race without any 
organized support, what influences are involved 
in the way in which individuals become candi- 
dates? What are the steps in the candidacy 
process? Third, drawing the first two together, 
does the method whereby candidates enter into 
primary contests vary with the degree of com- 
petition among parties? 

A political system in transition from one- 
party control to a two-party competitive situa- 


————— 


electorate chooses the candidates. (2) All candi- 
dates may freely enter into the selection contesi. 
(3) No group or individual controls access tc the 
party electorate. (4) The party officials and or- 
ganization are formally neutral in the selection 
process, 

3s V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York, 
1949), pp. 410-12. 

4D. Lockard, New England State Politics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959). 

5V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups (New York, 1956), p. 416. 
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tion offers special advantages for testing these 
questions.® The state of Oregon has been under- 
going such a change. Until 1954 Oregon was 
classed with states where the Republican Party 
dominated all levels of state politics: Congress, 
the state house, the Legislature and county 
offices. In 1954, a Democratic United States 
Senator and a Democratic Congresswoman 
from the third district (Portland) were elected. 
In both instances, new Democratic pluralities 
in Portland, the largest metropolitan area in 
the state, were decisive. Rising Democratic 
party influence spread from that base to the 
counties of the upper Willamette Valley and 
Columbia River. In 1956 (for the first time in 
over two decades) a Democratic Governor and 
lower house majority were elected, along with 
three of the four congressional seats. This 
dramatic shift in’ party strength was the pro- 
duct of a number of cumulative factors, among 
them the rise of the New Deal faction to con- 
trolling influence within the Democratic Party; 
the influx of job-seekers, mostly Democrats, 
accompanying the wartime and postwar indus- 
trial growth in the area; the patronage and 
financial support given the rising New Deal 
faction in the state by the Truman administra- 
tion; the rallying of old New Deal support to 
the appeals of the Fair Deal; the vigorous poli- 
tical activity of ClO-led labor; the emergence 
of new political generations with ambitious and 
skillful leadership; the failure of the Republican 
Party to recruit fresh elements of leadership. 
All these factors interacted and (retrospec- 
tively, we add) awaited favorable opportunity. 
Some former one-party counties became com- 
petitive and others became new bases of 
Democratic strength. 

A word about the legal prescriptions for 
candidates filing in Oregon is necessary. Oregon 
has a closed direct primary system; all regis- 
tered party voters—but only such—may par- 
ticipate in their respective party primaries. Any 
registered party voter may file for office in his 
party primary contest. Under Oregon laws, the 
official party organization must observe strict 
neutrality in the primary contests. Neither the 
county party organizations nor the state party 
organizations may make pre-primary endorse- 
ments. Some legislative districts for the state 
legislature are single-member, others are multi- 
member. 

Two outlying counties, and two other legis- 
lative districts carved from the most populous 
county, were selected for analysis to represent 
three possible types of inter-party ` relation- 


€ L. Seligman, ‘A Prefatory Analysis of Leader- 
ship Selection in Oregon,” Western Pol. Q., Vol. 
12 (March, 1959), p. 167. 


ships: Democratic dominance, Republican 
dominance, and competitive relationships. (See 
Table I.) All the candidates who filed in the 
primary in March, 1958, for the lower house of 
the state legislature in these four districts were 
interviewed. Candidacy was conceived as a 
two-step process: instigation (primary support) 
and reenforcement (secondary support). Instiga- 
tion included the events and relationships in 
the decision to file. After that decision, the 
candidate sought to enlist the reenforcing sup- 
port and assistance of others; or, other people 
approached the candidate, offering encourage- 
ment and assistance. 


TABLE I, SHATS, CANDIDATES AND TWO-PARTY 
RELATIONSHIPS IN SAMPLED DIS- 
TRICTS AND COUNTIES 


No. of 
Seats Candidates raa 
‘Rep. Dem: elationship 
N. Multnomah 3 3 7 Dominant 
Dist. Dem. 
E. Central Mult- 4 8 5 Competi- 
nomah Dist. tive 
Lane County 5 8 6 Competi- 
tive 
Marion County 4 7 4 Dominant 
Rep. 


A questionnaire was constructed designed to 
elicit: (1) the steps in the decision to file, (2) the 
personal relationships involved for each candi- 
date in the decision to file and the entry into 
candidacy, (3) the linkages among these rela- 
tionships, t.e. the association with party 
officials, party factions, interest groups, ete." 
The responses confirmed our classifications of 
districts according to degree of party competi- 
tiveness, classifications already found consist- 
ent with voting records in the district. 


Il. CANDIDATE ENTRY IN A 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


Two of the four districts chosen for this study 
lie in Multnomah County, which includes 


7 Some of the questions follow: (1) With whom 
did you first discuss your candidacy? (2) What 
was the response of these people? (3) Did you 
make the first move about your candidacy, or 
were you solicited? (4) Whose support (name indi- 
viduals and/or groups) were you most interested 
in obtaining? Candidates were also questioned 
about their expectations of party competition 
from the opposing party in the general election. 


i 
i 
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Portland, the state’s major metropolis. Here 
the opportunity odds that a county candidate 
can attain state-wide office are higher than for 
any other county.’ Strong support in this 
county is indispensable to a Demoerat with 
aspirations to a state-wide office. Democratic 
state headquarters are located in Multnomah 
county, which is the major source of funds for 
both parties. Portland newspapers are widely 
read in the state. 

In 1954 the state legislature subdivided the 
county into five legislative districts for electoral 


8 “Political Opportunity and Political Mao- 
bility,” M. A. thesis by Darrell Wilson, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Oregon, 
1960. 


purposes. Each district is multi-member, with 
several seats in the! lower house of the state 
legislature apportioned to it. Notwithstanding 
the districting, the majority of the lower house 
representatives elected from Multnomah 
county as a whole were Democrats. From the 
five districts Portland East Central, a com- 
petitive area leaning Republican, and North 
Portland, a safe Democratic area, were chosen 
for the sample studied here. 

A Competitive Situation. The majority of 
voters in the area that became East Central 
district by the apportionment of 1954 had 
previously voted usually for Republican legis- 
lators. In 1956 (the first election after the sub- 
districting) Republicans won all its four seats, 
though a Democratic candidate missed elec- 


TABLE II. RELATIONSHIPS INFLUENTIAL IN CANDIDATE RECRUITMENT, PORTLAND 
EAST CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Incumbents 


A B 


Republicans 
Party 
County candidates S 
Assistance Committee 
Repub. Women’s Club 
Young Republicans 


Interest Groups 
Employer group P 
Commercial club 
Urban League 
NAACP 
Medical Ass’n. 
Labor-COPE P 
Trade ass’n. 
District boosters org. 
Newspaper 


Fraternal Organizations 
Elks 8 


Incumbents 


(None) 


Democrats 
Party 

County org. 
Distriet Chairman 
State Chairman 
Factional leader 
Factional co-leader 
U. 5. Senator 


New Candidates 


C D E F G H 


New Candidates 


I J K L M 





Key: P = Primary instigation of candidacy; S =Secondary support 
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tion by a narrow margin. Democratic regis- 
tration in the area roughly equaled Republican 
registration. Both Democratic and Republican 
candidates expected a close contest in 1958. 
Active competition ensued in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican primaries. More candi- 
dates competed for the four lower house seats in 
the Democratic primary than Republicans in 
the Republican primary. The larger number of 
Republican incumbents helps to explain this. 

Among Republicans, all the incumbents filed 
again (see Table IJ), and were linked primarily 
to particular interest groups. Only one of these 
incumbents (A) indicated any relationship to 
the county party organization. Of the four new 
candidates, the county central committee 
solicited one (F). Another candidate (E) was 
given support by a medical professional organi- 
zation which the candidate had previously 
served as a lobbyist. A third new candidate (G) 
had previously run and been defeated. Relying 
on the publicity gained from that defeat, he 
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filed again on his own. He did receive secondary 
support, however, from some labor associates 
and friends on a leading newspaper. A fourth 
candidate (H), also self-initiating, sought and 
received support from the county central com- 
mittee, his business associates (he was a labor 
relations consultant and secretary of an Em- 
ployers Association) and a former lobbyist. In 
the case of the new candidates, the county 
central committee reenforced and supported 
them in some measure. Initiation of candidacy - 
came from business Interest groups and com- 
mercial associations. 

A distinctive characteristic of candidate 
recruitment among Democrats was the extent 
to which veteran party influentials were in- 
volved in the instigation of candidates (see 
Table II). Factional leaders played an active 
role in the decision of two candidates to file. 
Candidates also sought support from more 
senior, experienced party members outside the 
county. Among these supporters were a leading 


TABLE OI. RELATIONSHIPS INFLUENTIAL IN CANDIDATE RECRUITMENT, 
NORTH PORTLAND DISTRICT 


Incumbents 


A* 


Democrats 
Party 
County Chairman 
Dist. Dem. Forum 
Jane Jefferson Club 
State legislator 
Factional leader 


Interest Groups 
Central Labor Council 
NAACP 
COPE 
Women’s org. 


” New Candidates 


rg 
TA U2 hy 


New Candidates 


Incumbents 


(None) 


Republicans 
Party 
County candidates— 
Assistance Committee 
_ Repub. women’s group 


Interest Groups 
NAACP 


H I J 


* This candidate, an incumbent, denied any group relationships. 
Key: P =Primary instigation of candidacy; 5 =Secondary support 
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state senator, the state chairman, and a U. §. 
Senator, Wayne Morse. 

Multnomah County is the headquarters of 
the Democratie Party, and the principal base of 
its electoral support in the state. It is not un- 
usual, therefore, for influential state party 
figures to intervene in the polities of the county. 
State factional leaders often seek recruits in this 
county. 

The Democratic factionalism that developed 
in this county around the leading political 
aspirants during the party resurgence between 
1948 and 1956 appears to be primarily a compe- 
tition for status rather than ideological differ- 
ence. The incumbent member of Congress leads 
one faction at odds with a faction led by the 
county chairman. Cleavages between the 
County Chairman and the National Commit- 
tecman and State Chairman are related to 
these. 

A One-Pariy Situation. The North Portland 
District is strongly Democratic. In the first 
election since the subdistricting (1956), a full 
slate of Democrats was elected to the lower 
house with strong majorities. The district is 
predominantly lower-income and working- 
class, with middle-income residents at its 
fringe. It is more working-class, Negro and 
Catholic than any other section of Multnomah 
County. 

It is also regarded as a safe district for Demo- 
crats, a fact which might lead one to expect 
heavy competition in the Democratic primary. 
The characteristics of the district electorate 
limit candidate entry somewhat, for it is im- 
portant to be strongly identified with organized 
labor. If a candidate is Catholic, it helps. The 
Negro population in Portland is concentrated 
here, but still constitutes only some 10 per cent 
of the total population of the district. 

The recruitment pattern is diffused, with sev- 
eral influential groups operating independently 
of each other. Factional leadership in the 
county played an active role in encouraging and 
supporting candidates, much as it did in the 
East Central District. Labor played an impor- 
tant part in providing secondary support to 
several candidates. The county chairman fig- 
ured as instigator of one candidate and active 
supporter of another. One incumbent legislator 
(A) appeared to be that rare instance of a “lone 
wolf” who was counting heavily on the dis- 
trict’s assured Democratie vote, his Irish- 
Catholic origins, and his established familiarity 
with the voters. (See Table IIT) 

The conspicuous pattern among Republican 
candidates in the North Portland district is 
that they were all drafted by the county central 
organization. A week before the primary, no 


~ 


Republican candidate had filed. Early in tx 
campaign, the Multnomah County Cena: 
Committee had set up a Candidates Assistans 
Committee to recruit candidates and a-+i ° 
them with their campaigns. Since there were «r, 
expectations of victory by Republicans in l: 
district, candidates had to be sought out x. 
prevailed upon to run in order to fill the tici : 
Members of the Candidates Assistance Co^- 
mittee stated that failure to fill the ticket wou 
make the Republican party’s general pros: . 
hopeless in the district. When no male ces y 
dates could be found, three women candicaat ° 
were prevailed upon to run. Republicans hop: 
that women might be able to split Demoer.. 
affiliations in working class families throu — 
their appeal to women voters. 


HI., CANDIDATE ENTRY IN COUNTIES 
OUTSIDE THE METROPOLIS 


Marion County, the seat of the state capii.: 
Salem, is a Republican citadel. Steady re‘) 
than spectacular growth characterizes iis oe 
cent development. Its Republican support r 
are the white collar workers in governn.c ` 
service, the small businessmen, and the wee! i. 
farmers of its rich agricultural hinterler: 
Throughout almost all its history this corr - 
has been a Republican stronghold. In 1958,1 
Republican party still enjoyed a substar.i e 
registration lead over the Democrats. In 19. fi; 
to be sure—the year of the Democratic upsur ~ 
— one Democrat had been elected to the Ie. < 
house of the legislature to represent t i 
county, even though Democrats were unable i 
field a full slate of candidates for the legis x 
ture. 

Republicans showed little evidence of hevi + - 
a problem of candidate recruitment. The ‘cr 
Republican incumbents filed again. Interv'es 
indicated that the county organization pley ` 
no apparent role in soliciting candidates. .1 
incumbent legislator, a veteran of several s>’ 
sions, served as a paternalistic advisor ic 
young candidate (E) (See Table IV). Ty 
candidate was recciving his greatest supe: 
from one of the party’s gubernatorial can | 
dates, a leading figure in the Republican pri 
in Marion County, in an effort to unseat ee 
who was termed a veteran legislator. This y > 
the only incidence of factionalism. Two esn | 
dates (F, G) reported no group relationships ¢ ` 
self-generated circles were involved in i. 
initiation of their candidacy. They were br 
wolves in an uphill fight against the incu r 
bents. 

Long established Republican success in i v 
area had made a ritual of candidacy and cz . 
paigning. The incumbents therefore assum: 
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TABLE IV. RELATIONSHIPS INFLUENTIAL IN CANDIDATE RECRUITMENT, 
MARION COUNTY 





Incumbents New Candidates 
A B C D E F* G* 
Republicans 
Party f 
Gubernatorial candidate 5 
Young Republicans P 
Incumbent legislator S 
Interest Groups 
Business groups S K 
A T New Candidates 
(None) 


Democrats 
Party 
County Exec. Committee 
County Commissioner, 
Multnomah County 


Interest Groups 
Railroad labor union 
Women’s group 
‘Trade ass’n. 


* These candidates were self-recruited. 


H I J K 


P P P 
S 

f S 
S 


Key: P = Primary instigation of candidacy; 8=Secondary support 


that they would win both the primary and 
general election with ease. 

The Marion County Democratic party had 
been in the minority since as far back as the 
1880s. Because of this, and of the failure of 
their one victor in the 1956 election to run 
again, Democratic leaders were faced with the 
problem of finding candidates to enter the pri- 
mary, just as Republicans were in North Port- 
land District. Expectations were that at best 
no more than one Democrat might be elected. 

Three of the Democratic candidates were 
actively solicited by the county inner circle. 
Candidate H was a member of the party inner 
circle. He received full support from the party 
organization, in hopes that he might surmount 
the bleak Democratic prospects. Candidates I 
and J were also instigated by the county or- 
ganization. All three were given active assist- 
ance by the party, and worked in concord. 
Candidate K was self-recruited, relying on his 
business contacts for support. He ignored the 
party organization and entertained high hopes 
of winning by presenting himself as a conserva- 
tive Democrat, who could be acceptable to 
Republican voters. 


A Competitive Situation. Lane County, at the 
head of the Willamette Valley, has a popula- 
tion of 150,000 and elects five representatives 
to the lower house of the legislature. It recorded 
a considerable postwar population increase in 
the wake of industrialization. The lumber 
industry ranks first in economic importance, fol- 
lowed by wholesale and retail trade. This county 
is the home of the state University at Eugene. 

In 1954 the county registered a Democratic 
lead for the first time since the Civil War. Three 
Democrats were among the five lower house 
legislators elected in that year. By 1958, the 
Republican Party had become a slight minority 
party in registration and was therefore on the 
defensive. 

A clear political cleavage between genera- 
tions was evident among the Republicans. The 
bi-factional split among Republican candidates 
was based on age differences that reflected 
diverse political orientations. Two of the candi- 
dates (C and F) were in their mid-30s, and 
residents of the county seat. Both were busi- 
nessmen and strongly identified with Eisen- 
hower and “modern Republicanism.” Both 
gubernatorial candidates in the state primary 
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TABLE V. RELATIONSHIPS INFLUENTIAL IN CANDIDATE RECRUITMENT, 


LANE COUNTY | 


Incumbents 


A 


Republicans 
Party 

County Chairman 
Young Republicans 
Gubernatorial candidate X. 
Former legislator 
Gubernatorial candidate Y. 
Incumbent state senator . 


Interest Groups 
Farm groups 
Business group V. 
Church association S 
Newspaper publisher 
Business group W. 
Local community group 


Incumbents 


I 


Democrats 
Party 

County Chairman 
County Exec. Comm. 
Sub-Area County Chmn. 
Candidate for state senate 
Congressman l 
Former legislator 
Governor’s ass’ t. 
Municipal official 
U.S. Senator 


T TR n TA 


Interest Groups 
COPE 
Local labor union 
Farm group 


New Candidates 


B C D ' E F G H 


New Candidates 


J K L M N 


T TR | tH 


Key: P= Primary instigation of candidacy; 8 =Secondary support 


actively supported these younger men. This 
was another instance of outside intervention in 
a county recruitment process by state-wide 
leaders. Two candidates (G and H) were 
avowed exponents of older vintage Republi- 
canism. One was a retired merchant; the other a 
farmer. They were in their sixties, natives of the 
state, and sons of farmers. One had served 
eleven terms in the legislature. The fifth candi- 
date, a 59-year-old farmer and long-time 
County Commissioner, was “unavailable” for 
interview. 

Candidates in each faction attributed party 


setbacks in the past to the other wing. The 
“modern Republicans” maintained that county 
candidates had been the “old guard” that re- 
fused to acknowledge changed social and 
economic conditions. The “conservatives,” on 
the other hand, stated that the ‘‘me-tocism”’ of 
the modern Republicans was destroying the 
party. The central coordinator of the party was 
a veteran and incumbent State Senator, who 
was in frequent communication with many 
candidates (Table V). The county chairman 
and county officials played a minor role in 
recruitment. 


| 
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The three Lane County Democrats elected in 
1956 all belonged to the younger generation in 
the party. They had recently gained ascend- 
ancy over an old guard element that had con- 
trolled the party throughout the several 
decades of its defeated and minority status. 
The pattern of primary instigation and sec- 
ondary support (see Table V) indicated that 
each candidate had his own primary initiation 
circle, while all had secondary support from the 
county chairman or members of the county 
executive committee, or both. Because of this 
party secondary support, something like a 
“ticket” resulted. 

Close party competition appeared to induce 
greater intervention by the county party 
officials, working in the interests of harmony 
and future victory to heal the wounds left from 
the factional battle of 1952-1956 between old 
conservative Democrats and the New Deal- 


Fair Deal younger element. What occurred in - 


Lane County was in microcosm the genera- 
tional cleavage that had taken place in the 
state-wide Democratic party. The younger 
generation gained the leadership of the party in 
Lane County too. The candidates in the county 
consequently shared a common ideological 
orientation with the leadership. While there 
was no evidence of strong party activity in 
initiating candidacy, party leaders exerted 
powerful influence through the support they 
bestowed (or could have withheld) on the can- 
didates. This autonomy, within high coordina- 
tion, made the pattern difficult to classify. 


IV. COMPARATIVE FINDINGS 


Of necessity, generalizations derived from 
these data must be qualified. First, the data 
refer to primary elections in one year—-1958—— 
in only four selected local districts. Many more 
elections would have to be observed and ana- 
lyzed before more generalized conclusions 
would be warranted. Second, it was difficult in 
this study to determine to what extent general 
rather than local factors—state-wide and na- 
tional political trends—were significant. None- 
theless, certain findings on a comparative basis 
can be offered. 

Party Recruitment Patterns and Inter-Party 
Competitiveness. Three generalizations appear 
to describe the relation between recruitment 
patterns and the state of competition between 
the two parties: (1) In areas safe for the major- 
ity party (North Portland Democrats and 
Marion County Republicans, see Tables III, 
IV) party officials were least active in instigat- 
ing or supporting candidates. The political 
market was more free for various groups and 
individuals to promote candidacies. This con- 


clusion must be qualified by the fact that these 
districts, because they were safe for the major- 
ity party, also had incumbents who were filing 
again. The established candidates were least 
threatened. It was less likely that party officials 
would intervene unless an insurgent factional 
movement arose. 

Factional intervention played a more impor- 
tant part in the safe Democratic district than 
in the Republican. This factionalism was not 
indigenous to the district, but was the state- 
wide party-factionalism that permeated North 
Portland because it was another strategic 
arena. The important part played by “outside” 
factional influences was a characteristic feature 
of political recruitment among Democrats. The 
importance of the Portland Democratic vote 
doubtless attracts all the factional contestants 
for state-wide party control. 

In the Republican safe county (Marion), 
factional instigation in candidate recruitment 
was less evident. This reflects the stability of 
this county as a solid, safe Republican area 
dominated by a few veteran leaders. Genera- 
tional cleavages appeared, as evidenced in the 
active role of Young Republicans, but these 
were as yet not virulent. The sponsorship of the 
youngest candidate by a veteran incumbent 
legislator symbolically suggested the current 
relationship between young and old. 

(2) In districts safe for the majority party, 
the “hopeless” minority party (Democrats in 
Marion County, Republicans in North Port- 
land) officials had to conscript candidates for 
the primary. In this setting, there was the least 
interest group intervention, and party officials 
had to assume the complete initiative of finding 
and persuading candidates to run. Conversely, 
only in this setting was fully centralized party 
recruitment to be found. 

(3) In the more competitive districts (East 
Central Portland and Lane County) the candi- 
dacy market place was wide open, contrary to 
the hypothesis that in competitive situations 
each party would be more centralized. Groups, 
factions, party officials and the casual self- 
motivated were to be found, without evidence 
of any centralized control. In these competitive 
areas, faction and factional leadership played 
an important role in instigating and supporting 
candidates (East Central Portland Democrats 
and Lane County Republicans). There is no 
evidence that the degree of factional leadership 
intervention was diminished because of the 
competitive character of the area. Competitive 
relations with the other party did not induce 
greater cohesion or greater centralization of 
recruitment in the party. The symmetry of the 
graph in Figure 1 is a striking illustration of the 
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FreurE 1. Summary: Recruitment patterns in four legislative districts 


direct relationships between party competition 
and recruitment diffusion; and conversely, the 
correspondence between strong minority status 
in safe districts and centralized recruitment. 

Primary Instigation and Secondary Support. 
Earlier it was indicated that candidacy might 
be conceived as a two-step process: primary 
instigation and secondary support. Party insti- 
gation and party-related instigation (other can- 
didates, factional leaders) occurred more 
frequently among Democrats than among 
Republicans. The fact that two districts were in 
the metropolitan area, where state-wide party 
officials and candidates actively intervened, led 
to this result, Among Republicans, interest 
groups and voluntary associations played a 
more active role in instigation and secondary 
support. 

When a candidate wins in the primary, the 
groups and cliques that crystallize around him, 
or attach themselves to him, tend to persist in 
this activity in the general election. If he wins 
then, it is strongly suspected that they continue 
to play a role after he enters into his legislative 
office. If this is so (and this study cannot an- 
swer that) then these candidate groups may be 
significant reference groups in legislative be- 
havior, influencing the degree to which the 
party is harmonious or integrated in functions 
other than recruitment. 

Candidacy Mechanisms. One of our major 
questions concerned the mechanisms of candi- 
date entry. There is a widely held view in the 
western states that candidates are self-starters, 
free of organized social or political linkages. 
Our findings indicate that candidate entry in 
the primaries, with rare exceptions, is a group 
enterprise. More commonly, the so-called self- 
generated entrepreneurial candidate has a 
network of social relationships. He often acti- 
vates politically some members of this network, 
but he relies heavily on their support to bolster 
his political aspiration. 

Several different mechanisms of candidate 
entry can be distinguished, t.e. roles that 


candidates played in the groups involved in 


N 
ue 


Safe Democr ‘ 
North Portl ~ 


instigation of their candidacy. Identifier . 


types, these mechanisms are: conscription, . 
recruitment, cooptation and agency. On the :: 
of candidates’ perceptions of their role, 
from those in their instigation group, a í 
nition of each type can be presented: 

(1) Conscription. Some candidates enter | 
process that can be called conscription, pl: 
seen at work in North Portland among Rej 
licans, 
County. Conscription takes place most 
quently, though not exclusively, within 
“hopeless” minority party. Because the cha ` 
for success in the general election are so }.' 
candidates do not come forward to comi 
Under these circumstances, the county p. 
organization persuades people to run. 
party must field a ticket or resign itse:’ 
more permanent defeat. Conscripts are g 
ally drawn from the ranks of loyal party ; 
vists. The Democratic conscripts were you: . 


and among Democrats in Me : 


less experienced, and could more realistic.’ 


un 


entertain political aspirations than could 
Republican conscripts. 


(2) Self-Recruitment. Some candidates + 


largely self-recruited, and enter the primary ` 
entrepreneurs, eager to get ahead by their 
efforts. The self-recruited candidates jois 
contest without clearing with party lea: 
they may be linked with factions or C 
groups. The self-recruited candidate is us'.- 
responsible for the formation of the cliqt : 
group that assists his campaign. Such te : 
dates were found both in the dominant 
competitive parties. 

(3) Cooptation. By the process of cooptat 
candidate not actively identified with 


crc 
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m. 
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~ 
a ~ 


party, or party sub-group, is persuaded ie ae 
in order to enhance public support for the p: . 


or sub-group. Such candidates usually < 1. 
high social status; their names carry pre.’ 
the party takes the risk of coping with i! 


potential independence for the sake of «.. . 


able to point to them as spokesmen. This <. 
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was found most commonly in the competitive 
areas. 

(4) Agency. The fourth type may be called 
-= agency. By this method, individuals are almost 
“hired” to file, with the full understanding that 
they are to represent organized interest groups. 
They might be called “lobbyists” hoping to be 
legitimized through election as party represen- 
tatives. This mechanism involves the trans- 
formation of a lobbyist into a legislator without 
much apparent change in role. The interest 
group involved instigates the candidacy and 
provides funds and other campaign necessities. 
Candidates chosen in this way are likely to be 
in little communication with the party leader- 
ship. ’ 


YV. POSTSCRIPT: RECRUITMENT GROUPS 
AND PARTY STRUCTURE 


Recruitment in parties is the work of groups 
with various interests and goals. The linkages 
among these groups, or small networks, outline 
the party structure. Since recruitment groups 
have their own goals, there is unequal sharing 
of the larger party goals. Thus, some groups 
may stand to gain more by the defeat of some 
candidates in their own party than by their 
victories. The stakes in victory or defeat are not 
collectively shared or viewed in the same way 
by all. The party is first of all the candidate’s 
immediate group. The larger party of identifi- 
cation on the county, state or national level 
may be a frame of reference only in particular 
contexts. 

Competitive relations between parties are 
not of equal force, because each candidate 
recruitment group has iis own special goals. 
Each makes its own assessment of opportuni- 
ties and has its own expectations of success or 
defeat. These are made with lesser regard to 
whether other candidates will win or not, or 
whether the party as a collectivity will win or 
not. When close party competition is expected, 
no one’s victory is sure or completely unsure; 
under these circumstances, it may be reasoned 
that it is better to hang separately than to- 
gether. When there are low expectations of 
general victory, some candidates believe that 
personal magnetism can wipe out party deficits. 
By pursuing a private course, a candidate may 


hope to escape the brush that tars all members 
of the weaker party. In this political pattern, 
parties are little more than groups of office 
seekers.’ 

At the outset of this paper, questions were 
raised about the selection process as a device 
through which the internal structure of parties 
could be analyzed. Recruitment groups, some 
of which are relatively permanent, others more 
evanescent, are principal vehicles in candidate 
entry. Party interrelationships are a significant 
factor in the mechanisms of candidate entry, 
but less significant in determining the degree 
and kind of integration and cohesion among 
these groups. What is needed is comparative 
analysis of such recruitment groups, how they 
emerge, the pattern of interrelationships within 
such “small groups,” the roles they play in 
candidate entry, campaigns, and their inter- 
relationships with other groups and individuals 
in the party framework. This kind of close- 
range analysis may refine overgeneralized no- 
tions about elite homogeneity and intra-elite 
relationships, factional composition and the 
mechanisms of political entry. Further, such 
“microscopic” analysis at various stages of 
political “arrival and departure’ may give us 
more precise knowledge of the dynamics of 
the political career? At the present time, 
studies of this type might be corrective and 
complementary to recruitment analysis of po- 
litical elites viewed only as aggregates. 


® Looked at in another light, however, there 
may be a virtue in free wheeling recruitment 
groups. A prevailing ideology extols party “‘inte- 
gration” and “responsibility,” while political 
entrepreneurship is dismissed as unprogram- 
matic and irresponsible. What may be overlooked 
is that in contexts of considerable social and 
economic change, a political environment con- 
ducive to political entrepreneurship may he 
highly functional. Individuals and small groups 
that can respond to new social and political 
opportunity may be catalytic agents of political 
change. By not having resistant and cohesive 
organizations, parties may thus develop greater 
responsiveness to such social changes. 
10 L. Seligman, “Recruitment in Polities, 
PROD, Vol. 1 (March, 1958), pp. 14-17. 


PARLIAMENTARISM IN WESTERN GERMANY: 
THE FUNCTIONING OF THE BUNDESTAG 
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Although universal male suffrage as the basis 
for a representative assembly existed in Ger- 
many half a century earlier than in Great 
Britain, the Reichstag never occupied as impor- 
tant a position in the German constitutional 
order as the House of Commons did in the 
British. Neither in its representative function 
of integrating the community (in Friedrich’s 
terms), nor in its deliberative function as a 
lawmaking and supervisory body, did the 
Reichstag ever achieve the significance that 
would warrant describing the German system 
of government, either under the Second Em- 
pire or the first Republic, as a parliamentary 
system. The popularly elected Reichstag under 
Bismarck, in form so advanced for its time, 
existed under a constitutional-system whose 
“artfully manufactured chaos” permitted, in 
reality, the exercise of authoritarian govern- 
ment with little parliamentary interference. 
When, during the latter years of the first World 
War, the Reichstag demonstrated an increasing 
ability to call governments to account, this 
apparent development of a parliamentary sys- 
tem gained a fleeting constitutional recognition 
during the last days of the Empire and paved 
the way for the provisions of the Weimar Con- 
stitution under which the Government was to 
be responsible to the Reichstag. Nevertheless, 
the republican Reichstag never actually ful- 
filled its constitutional functions, and in diff- 
cult times fell victim to the habits of the au- 
thoritarian past, manifesting themselves in the 
autonomy of the army and the bureaucracy, 
and the irresponsible behavior of the political 
parties and the President. “Surely the new con- 
stitution granted the Reichstag unquestioned 
leadership in the formation of policy,” a politi- 
cal analyst of the Weimar epoch has written. 
“The weakness and unsureness of the practice 
of parliamentary government had an all the 
more profound effect.’”! 

If there was a single motivation behind the 
Bonn Constitution, it was the intention of 
correcting what were regarded as the constitu- 
tional errors of Weimar in the expectation of 
thereby preventing a repetition of the history 
of the first Republic.? But to the extent that 


i Karl Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflösung der 
Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart, 1957), p. 29. 

2 John Ford Golay, The Founding of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (Chicago, 1958), pp. 113-122. 
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the fate of Weimar was determined not by 
flaws in the juridical structure but by malfunc- 
tioning of the basic institutions, the problem of 
parliamentary government in Germany is not 
primarily constitutional. The question is 
whether parliamentary institutions—which are 
not, in one form or another, new in Germany— 
can in reality function as a parliamentary sys- 
tem of government. To the extent the question 
can be answered, it requires a study not so 
much of constitutional texts but of what is now 
recognized in Germany too as the “living con- 
stitution.”’? Whether the Bundestag provides a 
real basis for a German parliamentary system, 
as the Reichstag failed to do, depends therefore 
on its operation. Can it create Governments 
and hold them accountable? Does it serve as a 
training ground for governmental leaders? 
What role does it play in the law-making pro- 
cess? Does it represent and integrate the con- 
flicting interests of the community? 


I. COMPOSITION 


Under the electoral law of May 7, 1956, the 
third in the short history of the German Fec- 
eral Republic but the first to claim permanence, 
the Bundestag consists of 516 deputies, of whom 
22 are non-voting members representing Berlin, 
in recognition of the special status of that city 
under four-power occupation.® Half the depu- 
ties are elected in single-member constituencics 


2 See Dolf Sternberger, Lebende Verfassung 
(Meisenheim am Glan, 1956), passim. 

4 Bundesgesetzblati, I, p. 383, as amended by 
the law of December 23, 1956, BGBI. I, p. 1011. 

5 The number of deputies can be increased by 
the election of deputies in single-member con- 
stituencies in excess of the number to which a 
party is entitled by proportional representation. 
Three such “superproportional”’ victories oc- 
curred in the election of 1957 and the third Bun- 
destag therefore consists of 519 members. Al- 
though the members representing Berlin offi- 
cially have no vote in the House, they do vote in 
its committees and in their party groups, in the 
election of the Bundestag President, and when 
the House acts as part of an electoral college in 
the selection of the Federal President and of half 
the members of the Constitutional Court. They 
take part in debate, may introduce bills, and 
otherwise participate fully and influentially in all 
the activities of the body. 
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by plurality in a single ballot; the other half 
according to a system of proportional represen- 
tation for which there is a second vote offering 
a choice among party lists. The seats filled 
from the party lists are distributed among the 
parties in a manner calculated to bring the 
seats won by each party in the single-member 
districts up to a total which stands in the same 
proportion to the total membership of the 
Bundestag as the party’s popular vote bears to 
the total vote cast in the nation. In effect, this 
electoral system is therefore not a cross between 
proportional representation and a plurality 
system, as is often incorrectly maintained. In- 
stead it is an attempt to personalize propor- 
tional representation. Party representation in 
the Bundestag under this system is identical to 
what it would be under proportional representa- 
tion on a nationwide basis even though half the 
members of the Bundestag are elected in single 
member constituencies. The splintering effect 
of straight proportional representation has been 
limited, however, by a provision which excludes 
from the proportional distribution of seats 
those parties failing to obtain at least five per- 
cent of the total national voté or, alternatively, 
three seats in single member districts. Without 
abandoning proportionality—which all parties 
except the CDU regard as essential to their 
survival—the electoral system does thereby 
modify two of the most criticized features of 
proportional representation, its tendency to 
cause the proliferation of tiny parties, and the 
anonymity of representation which accompa- 
nies election from party lists. 

The five-percent clause has been notably 
successful in reducing the number of party 
groups in the Bundestag. In the average Reichs- 
tag of the Weimar Republic, seven out of thir- 
teen parties represented had obtained less than 
five percent of the popular vote, and it is gen- 
erally believed that their presence contributed 
to the paralysis of that institution. In the first 
Bundestag, elected under a law which for the 
first time contained a minimum clause (less 
stringent than the present one), there were still 
six such parties out of a total of ten, holding 62 
seats among themselves. But with the introduc- 
tion of the present five-percent clause in 1953, 
only two out of six parties represented in the 
second Bundestag, holding 17 seats, and in the 
third Bundestag, only one out of four parties, 
holding 17 seats, had obtained less than five 
percent of the popular vote; and these parties 
qualified for representation only because they 
had won several single-member constituencies 
as the result of alliances with another party 
upon which they became totally dependent. In 
1960, the parliamentary group of the last of 
the splinter parties split and disappeared, leav- 


ing only three parties in the Bundestag, the 
two largest holding 90 percent of the seats.® 

The effort to personalize proportional repre- 
sentation has had the effect of giving control 
over the nominating process, and so ultimately 
over the selection of the membership of the 
Bundestag, to local and state party organiza- 
tions, and substantially denying it to the party’s 
national leadership. In an attempt to ‘‘democ- 
ratize”’ the parties internally by imitating the 
American primary and convention system, the 
electoral law places the nomination of candi- 
dates in the hands of assemblies of party mem- 
bers elected for that purpose in each Land, for 
the list candidates, and in each constituency, 
for the constituency candidates.’ 

In the single-member constituencies, local 
considerations have increasingly dominated the 
selection process. While in the first Bundestag, 
one-third of the members elected in constituen- 
cies resided outside of their districts, in the 
third Bundestag only one-fifth did so, some of 
whom were ministers or high party officials 
whose residences were in Bonn, although many 
had previously resided in the districts electing 
them.’ In addition to this growing residence 
“requirement,” qualifications for nomination 
in the single-member constituencies include 
prominence in local politics, and, in the case of 
sitting members, attention to constituency 
business. In the 1957 election about ten percent 
of sitting members were denied renomination, 
frequently because of local dissatisfactions.‘ 

Although constituency nominations are gen- 
erally subject to an understanding between the 
local and the Land or federal organizations of 
the party, in law as well as in fact the local 
organization has the last word. The influence 
of the central party organization is greatest 
when the local party has no candidate or is 
unable to agree on one, or when the central 
organization recommends the nomination of a 
leading party personality; it tends to be greater 
in the centralized SPD than in the CDU, but in 
a vigorous contest with the local organization, 
it is hardly ever successful. 

Nomination in a single-member constitu- 
ency, so heavily under local influence, has an 
importance even beyond the 242 Bundestag 
seats which are filled in this way, because of the 
growing tendency of the two big parties to re- 

6 Die Welt (July 2, 1960), p. 1. 

7 Karl-Heinz Seifert, Das Bundeswahlgeseiz 
(Berlin u. Frankfurt, 1957), pp. 126-1382, 161-2. 

8 Klemens Kremer, Der Abgeordnete (Munich, 
1953), p. 24; U. W. Kitzinger, German Electoral 
Politics, A Study of the 1957 Campaign (Oxford, 
1960), p. 64. 

° Kitzinger, op. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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Insure constituency candidates by also giving 
them a second nomination high on the party’s 
Land list. As a result, in the third Bundestag, 
151 of the 169 SPD members had contested a 
single-member constituency, while among the 
270 CDU members, 216 had done so. 

Personal prestige is attached to winning a 
constituency, and those who are elected both 
in a constituency and from a list choose to rep- 
resent the former, while those failing in a con- 
stituency but winning a place through the lists 
tend to “‘adopt” the constituency which they 
have contested, undertaking there the re- 
sponsibility for local party work and fence 
mending. Yet success has been rare for those 
who have sought to develop an independent 
personal reputation among the voters. Elec- 
tion returns substantiate the -ability of some 
very few prominent members of the Bundestag 
to develop a personal popularity in their con- 
stituencies independent of their parties. For 
example, Dr. Carlo Schmid obtained 6,082 
more votes in his Mannheim district (No. 176) 
in 1957 than his party did, thereby winning his 
seat while his party received fewer votes than 
the CDU in the constituency. Dr. August 
Dresbach, a locally popular CDU maverick, 
received 56 percent of the vote cast while his 
party won only 50.1 percent in his Ruhr dis- 
trict (No. 71). Generally, however, statistics 
show that the voter is guided by party designa- 
tion rather than by consideration of the person- 
ality of the constituency candidate. The 1953 
election returns revealed that only two to three 
percent of the voters split their ballots because 
of a preference for the district candidate of'a 
party different from the party whose list they 
supported. An opinion poll in 1953 disclosed 
that even among voters who had made their 
choice of party only 36 percent knew the name 
of its local candidate, and only two to four 
percent of all voters cited the personality of the 
district candidate as a motivation for their 
vote.!? The 1957 election returns indicated, if 
anything, a decline in the tendency of voters to 
“split” their ballots for any reason. 

Although the voter thus does not appear to 
be much influenced by the personality of the 
local candidate, and, as will be shown, the 
deputy has little opportunity to serve his con- 
stituency by his public actions in the Bundes- 
tag, the method of selection contributes to the 
heterogeneity and, in that sense, to the repre- 


10 Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber/Klaus Schiitz, Wdah- 
ler und Gewdhite (Berlin, 1957), pp. 299, 335~7, 
340-5. 

u Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistik der Bun- 
desrepublik Deutschland, Band 200, Heft 2, pp. 
33, 38-41. 


sentative character of the parliament. Because 
candidates on the party lists are selected with 
an eye to having a balanced list according to 
complex considerations of geography, denomi- 
nation, social class, interest group, age, profes- 
sion, and sex, there is great variety also among 
the members chosen in this way. 

The nomination on the lists is susceptible to 
the influence of the central organizations of the 
parties and permits the introduction of national 
criteria in the choice of candidates. The delib- 
erate planning of parliamentary groups by each 
party on the national level is widely regarded 
in Germany as a necessity in view of the com- 
plexity of modern parliamentary work, and the 
consequent requirements of expertise in its 
performance. Hach party feels the need to as- 
sure itself of a group in the Bundestag, which 
is not only “representative” but offers it spe- 
cialization in the various subjects of legislation 
and includes men capable of undertaking 
ministerial responsibilities.’ But the parties 
vary in their ability to accomplish this objec- 
tive. A small party like the Free Democrats, 
because it experiences relatively severe fluctua- 
tions in electoral fortunes, is unable to plan its 
group in the Bundestag and regards this in- 
ability as a great weakness. Among the large 
parties, the centralized SPD is more successful 
than the CDU in exercising federal control 
over nominations. At the 1960 CDU party 
conference, Adenauer renewed a proposal to 
reform the electoral law so that about fifty 
seats in the Bundestag could be filled from 
among candidates on a federal list which could 
be centrally planned. 

Because the nomination of deputies is under 
the influence of such a great variety of factors, 
it is not surprising that the occupational back- 
ground of deputies covers a wide range. In the 
second and third Bundestage, about twenty 
percent of the deputies were businessmen, an- 
other twenty percent came from the profes- 
sions, including a growing proportion of law- 
yers, ten percent from agriculture, and five per- 
cent from journalism. Nearly twenty percent 
of the deputies were employed by trade unions, 
political parties, and various interest groups, 
and another twenty percent were government 
officials. Incidental to their occupations, 33 
percent of the members of the second Bundestag 
and 38 percent of the third belonged to trade 


2 Hans Peters, “Zur Kandidatenaufstellung 
fiir Freie demokratische Wahlen,” in Theodor 
Maung, ed., Vom Bonner Grundgesetz zur gesamt- 
deutschen Verfassung, Festschrift zum 76. Ge- 
burtstag von Hans Nawiasky (Munich, 1956), p. 
349. 

13 Die Welt (April 28; 1960), p. 4. 
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unions, three-fourths of these being in the 
SPD. Although the religious affiliation of 
deputies is ‘sometimes difficult to determine, 
there is a fairly even balance betweén Catholics 
and Protestants since the CDU makes a special 
effort to have about one-third Protestant 
deputies in its own ranks, and there are very 
few Catholic deputies in any other party. Wo- 
men numbered just under ten percent of the 
membership of the two Bundestage.™ 

Although there is almost no continuity be- 
tween the membership of the Weimar Reichs- 
tag and the Bundestag, there has been a con- 
siderable degree of continuity among the three 
Bundestage. In the second Bundestag there 
remained only 16 members who had sat in the 
Reichstag, but it included 260 of the 420 mem- 
bers of the first Bundestag, and the third 
Bundestag contains 351 of the 519 members of 
the second.§ Of the factors accounting for the 
turnover, which represents 32 percent of the 
second Bundestag, several are non-recurring, 
such as the elimination of the BHE and the 
defeat of many deputies from the minor parties, 
particularly those who had changed their affili- 
ation among these parties during the parlia- 
mentary term. There was evidence also that in 
the CDU those deputies elected against most 
expectations in the surprising victory of 1953 
were subject to a more careful screening at the 
renomination than they had received in the 
first instance. Only about one quarter of the 
turnover is accounted for by voluntary retire- 
ment,’® 

A substantial and possibly growing stability 
in the composition of the Bundestag indicates 
that its membership is composed not of some- 
time political amateurs, but of professional 
politicians making a career of their positions. 


14 For the second Bundestag, see Fritz Sanger, 
ed., Handbuch des Deutschen Bundestages, 3d ed. 
(Stuttgart, 1954); cf. Kurschners Volkshandbuch; 
Deutscher Bundestag, 2. Wahlperiode, 1963/57 
(Darmstadt, 1954), pp. 60-61. For the third 
Bundestag, see Bundesanzeiger, No. 210 (October 
31, 1957), p. 3, and Die Gegenwart, Vol. 12, No. 
22 (November 2, 1957), pp. 688-690. A study of 
the occupational background of the members of 
the first Bundestag produced similar results. See 
Otto Kirchheimer, “The Composition of the 
German Bundestag, 1950,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. III (December, .1950), pp. 590- 
601. On trade unionists in the Bundestag, see 
Kurt Hirsche, ‘“Gewerkschafter im Bundestag,” 
Gewerkschaftliche Monatshefte, Vol. 8 (December, 
1957), pp. 705-710. 

1% Kurschners Volkshandbuch, op. cit, p. 51; 
Bundesanzeiger, op. cit., p. 3. 

16 Kitzinger, op. cit., pp. 75-79. 


Forty percent are either government officials 
or officers of political parties or pressure groups, 
and the remainder have occupational skills 
which are regarded as applicable to parlia- 
mentary work, many of them holding several 
elective offices. This professionalism in its com- 
position characterizes the work of the Bundes- 
tag, especially in its committees. The reduction 
in the number of parties represented in it 
strongly affects its functioning in the system of 
government. And the introduction of personal 
representation of single-member constituencies 
gives it a claim to being an assembly representa- 
tive of the nation in its variety. 


II. THE DEPUTY AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


The classic liberal conception of the deputy 
as “representative of the whole people,” “not 
bound by orders and instructions,” and ‘“‘sub- 
ject only to (his) conscience,” expressed in 
successive German constitutions for a century, 
is repeated in the Basic Law (Article 38). The 


. deputy, thus regarded as an autonomous indi- 


vidual rather than as the agent of a political 
party or interest group, correspondingly enjoys 
certain rights and privileges, and must per- 
sonally meet certain qualifications and obliga- 
tions. 

To be eligible to be a Bundestag deputy, a 
person must be 25 years of age and a German 
citizen for at least a year. Persons who have 
lost their civil rights by sentence of a court, or 
who are disqualified from voting because of 
mental disability, are disqualifed.!’? Certain 
offices are incompatible with membership in the 
Bundestag, in order to preserve the independ- 
ence of the respective government institutions. 
The Federal President, members of the Bundes- 
rat, judges of the Federal Constitutional 
Court, and officials of the Federal Audit Office 
may not serve in the Bundestag. In addition, 
membership in the ministry of a Land is not in 
practice regarded as compatible with Bundes- 
tag membership. Civil servants, judges, and 
members of the armed forces except draftees, 
however, are merely placed in temporary re- 
tirement upon accepting a Bundestag seat, a 
gesture toward the establishment of political 
neutrality in the administration, the judiciary, 
and the military. 

The constitution provides that “deputies are 
entitled to appropriate compensation adequate 
to insure their independence” (Art. 48, para. 3) 
which has been interpreted both as a rejection 
of the idea of a parliament of notables and a 
recognition of the demanding nature of modern 
parliamentary work which allows deputies 


17 Law of May 7, 1956, para. 16. 
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little time to pursue their own professions.}® 
The parliamentary salary is therefore regarded 
not as a supplement paid for an avocation, but 
as compensation in itself adequate to provide a 
livelihood to deputies who may have no other 
source of income; it may not be refused. After 
several changes, the figure was set in 1958 at 
DM 1100 ($262.) per month, tax exempt; and 
in order to eliminate what it regards as the 
periodic embarrassment of revising its own 
salary, the Bundestag tied it to the salary of 
Cabinet Ministers, setting it at 22.5 percent of 
that of Ministers. To this is added a monthly 
tax free sum of DM 600 ($148.) for office ex- 
penses, DM 500 ($119.) for other expenses, an 
allowance for air and automobile travel and 
free use of the federal railways and busses.}9 
However, the idea of a pension for deputies has 
so far remained highly controversial because of 
a general concern that the financial provision for 
deputies shall not contribute toward the pro- 
fessionalization of politics, but shall rather en- 
courage members to maintain their private 
occupations, even if they cannot actively en- 
gage in them while they hold office. 

For this reason also, efforts have recently 
been made to arrange the parliamentary calen- 
dar in such a way as to concentrate the work of 
each month into a two- or at most three-weeks 
period, allowing deputies free time at regular 
intervals to spend in their constituencies, in ad- 
dition to the time available during the Christ- 
mas, Easter, and a three-months summer recess. 
During its term of office——which is constitution- 
ally set at four years except in case of dissolu- 
tion—the first Bundestag met in 282 sessions, 
the second in 227. The third Bundestag has 
aimed to reduce this comparatively low figure 
still further; in its first two years it held only 80 
sessions, or about half as many as during the 
comparable period in the second Bundestag. 
The limited number of sessions, however, is not 
purely an effort to allow deputies free time; 
it is also a reflection of the Bundestag’s pattern 
of work, as is revealed by the fact that the 
deputy spends by far the greatest amount of 


his time in committee and party group meet- ` 


ings. The average work week consists of party 
group meetings Monday and Tuesday, com- 
mittee meetings Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, and, sometimes simultaneously, ple- 
nary meetings of the House in the afternoons 


18 See the remarks of the President of the Bun- 
destag in introducing the latest reform of parli- 
amentary salaries, Deutscher Bundestag, 3. 
Wahlperiode, 23. Sitzung, April 18, 1958; re- 
printed in Das Parlament, Vol. 8, No. 16 (April 
23, 1958), pp. 3-4. 

19 Law of May 27, 1958, BGBL I, p. 379. 


and evenings of the latter half of the week. How- 
ever, the plenary sessions take place only dur- 
ing the first two weeks of each month, and the 
party group and committee meetings only 
during the first three, leaving the last week of 
each month wholly free of sessions. The Rules 
of Order (para. 16) establish the obligation of 
members to participate in the work of the 
Bundestag and provide for a deduction from 
the deputy’s salary for absences from sessions 
and roll-call votes. Under the scale of compen- 
sation established in 1958, the penalty is set at 
DM 50 per session for absence not previously 
excused by the President, DM 30 for excused 
absences, and DM 25 for failure to participate 
in roll-call votes; and there are no longer any 
per diem allowances for attendance, which were 
believed to be responsible for the proliferation 
of meetings. 

The constitution grants deputies the tradi- 
tional parliamentary privileges designed to 
allow them the fullest freedom in the exercise 
of their mandates. For their actions or utter- 
ances in the Bundestag, members cannot be 
called to account outside the House, although, 
remembering the abuse of this privilege by 
radical parties during the Weimar Republic, 
the Bundestag itself may allow an exception to 
this privilege in case of defamatory insults. 
Furthermore, while he holds his seat, no deputy 
may be arrested for a criminal offense except 
with the permission of the Bundestag, or unless 
he is apprehended in the act or on the following 
day (Article 46). Since these privileges are not 
personal, but intended to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of the Bundestag, the” Bundestag 
itself to a considerable extent determines their 
application. Immunity cases are handled by its 
Committee on Rules of Order and Immunity, 
which acts on the basis of general principles 
according to which immunity will be waived in 
all severe criminal indictments, and in all trivial 
cases such as traffic violations, but not in any 
proceedings having a political character or 
implication which calls the prestige or authority 
of the House into question.?° 

As in the case of the rules of procedure of any 
parliamentary body, the standing orders of the 
Bundestag protect the minority, although a 
large category of minority rights cannot be 
exercised by the individual deputy alone but 


20 Geschäftsordnung des deutschen Bundestages, 
Beschlossen am 6. Dezember, 1951, para. 114. 
See the annotation to this paragraph as well as 
Appendix 4 in the Text und Kommentar von 
Heinrich G. Ritzel und Helmut Koch (Frankfurt, 
1952), pp. 190-7; xvi-xxxvii. The Geschdfisord- 
nung is hereinafter cited in the text as “Rules of 
Order.” 
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belong to groups of from five members to one- 
third of the body. By himself, a deputy cannot, 
among other things, obtain membership on a 
committee, or propose bills, move interpella- 
tions, or pose questions of confidence. He may, 
however, move amendments during the second 
reading of bills and resolutions and move the 
tabling of motions (Rules of Order, para. 29, 
81). More important, he is able to put questions 
orally to members of the Government during 
question period. 

When the question hour was introduced in 
the Bundestag, for which there was no prece- 
dent in German parliaments, the hope was 
expressed that it would offer the deputy the 
possibility of informing himself rapidly, would 
dispose efficiently of numerous matters of a 
constituency or regional nature, and would 
“enliven the relations between legislature and 
executive. ”?! The first two aims have been in- 
creasingly realized as deputies gradually be- 
came accustomed to the \unfamiliar procedure. 
More important, deputies have been able to 
expose ministerial weaknesses and administra- 
tive shortcomings by means of spontaneous 
supplementary questions, whose effectiveness 
was increased last year when, in imitation of 
the procedure of the House of Commons, the 
right to pose follow-up questions was extended 
to all deputies in addition to the original ques- 
tioner.” Nevertheless, the question period has 
failed to attain the general importance of its 
British counterpart. Despite a recent increase 
in frequency, it is held only four times each 
month on the average, and the length of ques- 
tions and answers makes it possible to dispose 
of only 15 to 25 questions each time, leaving 
the rest to be answered in writing. More than 
twice as many are answered orally every day at 
Westminster, four days a week. The party 
practice forbidding members to introduce on 
their own authority questions on which party 
policy exists has denied the individual deputy 
the possibility that this procedure might afford 
him a unique opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. Finally, the fact that secretaries of state 
who are civil servants may answer for their 
ministers, and the turgid style of most of the 
questions and answers themselves diminishes 
the chance to ‘“‘enliven” the relationship þe- 
tween Government and Bundestag.” 


21 Dr. Mende, ‘rapporteur, Deutscher Bun- 
destag, I. Wahlperiode, 179. Sitzung, December 6, 
1951, Appendix 1, p. 7449 D, quoted in Ritzel- 
Koch, Geschäftsordnung, op. ctt., p. 186. 

2 Stutigarter Zeitung, September 29, 1960, p. 2. 

23 See the exchange between the deputy Rade- 
macher and Minister of Justice Schiffer on the 
possibility of formulating answers to questions 


Debates in the Bundestag are thoroughly 
organized in advance. Time is allocated among 
the parties in proportion to their strengths and 
they in turn distribute it among their members 
in accordance with their own parliamentary 
strategy.’ In recognizing speakers, the Presi- 
dent is instructed to have regard for the “‘suit- 
able disposition of and appropriate organiza- 
tion of the deliberation, the various partisan 
positions, and the strengths of the parties” 
(Rules of Order, para. 33) and he is bound by 
the division of time among the parties who in 
turn control their own speakers. Most impor- 
tant speeches represent the agreed position of 
the party group which has heard and approved 
them. The maverick deputy, who receives 
special consideration from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, for example, has little 
chance of being heard in the Bundestag, for he 
must either convince his party to give him a 
share of its time, or, independent of party, 
must claim from the President the five minute 
minimum time in debate which the rules pro- 
vide (para. 39). This is a part of the reason why 
two-fifths of the members of the second Bundes- 
tag never participated in debate.’ ` 

In effect, both electoral considerations and 
the rules of procedure make the position of thé 
deputy without party affiliation almost unten- 
able. Since the first Bundestag election in which 
two independent deputies were elected who had 
no support from or affiliation with any political 
party, no independents have successfully con- 
tested any Bundestag seats. However, subse- 
quent to elections, a certain amount of inde- 
pendence with respect to party affiliation exists. 
Normally, deputies, once elected, join the 
parliamentary group of their party in the 
Bundestag and remain with it-as long as they 
hold their seats. This gives the groups, par- 
ticularly of the largest parties, a high degree of 
stability. Even in cases of deaths or resigna- 
tions, the strength of the group is maintained 
since the electoral law provides for an auto- 
matic replacement by the candidate next on 
the party list in the respective Land. By-elec- 
tions which might alter party strengths are 
generally regarded as upsetting, and are pro- 
vided only in the rare instances of vacancies 
occurring in single-member districts where the 
party of the outgoing deputy has no Land list 


in a more concise and objective manner. Deut- 
scher Bundestag, 3. Wahlperiode, 37. Sitzung, 
June 26, 1958, reprinted in Das Parlameni, Vol. 
8, No. 27 (July 9, 1958), p. 3. 
2 Ritzel-Koch, Geschäftsordnung, op. cit., p. 70. 
25 Die Gegenwart, Vol. 12, No. 16 (August 10, 
1957), pp. 486-7. 
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or has been outlawed by the Constitutional 
Court. 

Nevertheless, a certain number of members, 
occasionally including leading personalities, 
particularly among the small parties, shift their 
group affiliation during a parliamentary ses- 
sion. In the first Bundestag, with the party 
system not yet fully formed, the number of 
groups was quite large and the formation and 
dissolution of groups was not uncommon. Un- 


der these circumstances, 52 members were in- | 


volved in 96 changes of party groups and at 
one time or another 31 members, including an 
ex-Communist deputy who had been arrested 
in the Soviet zone, were listed as independent 
of any group.” In the second Bundestag, splits 
in two of the smaller parties, the Free Demo- 
crats and the All-German Bloc, explain more 
than half of a total of 85 changes in which 45 
deputies were involved.?8 These demonstrations 
of a certain independence are, however, pe- 
ripheral manifestations of decreasing quantita- 
tive importance, even if they continue to afford 
an occasional member the chance to demon- 
strate his individuality. In law, the mandate, 
under Article 38, is personal, and does not be- 
long to the party. No legal ties bind a deputy to 
a party group. In fact, only through a party 
can a deputy secure a Bundestag seat and exer- 
cise his mandate effectively. It is therefore not 
surprising that deputies who choose to change 
party affiliations after their election are widely 
called upon to resign their seats and are often 
regarded as having betrayed their mandate; 
usually they fail to be re-elected. In reality, 
Article 38, while preventing the legal monopo- 
lization of parliamentary activity by the par- 
ties, cannot disguise with Burkean idealism the 
reality of party power, and the personalization 
of proportional representation does not prevent 
the coalescence of the deputies in the Bundes- 
tag into strict party blocs. 


JII. THE DEPUTY AND HIS PARTY 


The parties in the Bundestag are not only 
informal organizations of the greatest signifi- 
cance; they are also formally recognized in the 
Rules of Order which impose requirements on 
them and accord them privileges. A Fraktion, 
or party group, must be an “association of 
Members of the Bundestag belonging to the 
same political party” (para. 10, sec. 1). It can- 
not therefore be an association of convenience 


2 Law of May 7, 1956, para. 48 and 49. 

27 mil Obermann, Aller und Konstanz von 
Fraktionen (Meisenheim am Glan, 1956), pp. 46, 
83-86. 

28 Bundesanzeiger, No. 204 (October 23, 1957), 
p. 4. 


or of the moment. It must have a minimum c: 
15 members, a figure subject to the fresh de'n- 
mination of each Bundestag and one wl’ : 
deprived the Communists of Fraktion status 
when it was first adopted in 1952. The Buntes. 
tag provides Fraktionen with meeting roc::; 
and offices in the Bundeshaus, and each L. 
granted a monthly maintenance allowance ou 
of public funds of DM 1000 ($238.) plus DA. 
50 ($12.) per member. At the direction of ex. 
Fraktion, the disbursing office of the Bundes!: ; 
transfers a proportion of the parliameninr 
salary of each deputy directly to the Fraktior iv 
which he belongs.?® Under the Rules of Orc + 
committees of the Bundestag are appointed >, 
the Fraktionen (para. 68, sec. 2), each Frakt 
having representation on cach committee an 
number of committee chairmanships in dirce 
proportion to its size (para. 12). The agende o’ 
the Bundestag is prepared by agreement amc i 
the Fraktionen in the Council of Elders i 
which they are all represented (para. 14), £ 
the division of speaking time must reflect - 
strengths of the Fraktionen (para. 33, sec. `) 
The presentation of bills and written question 
to the Government requires the support of : 
number of deputies equivalent to the minimer 
size for a Fraktion (para. 97, sec. 1; 110). D 
these respects the Bundestag recognizes í! 
Fraktion rather than the individual deputy z 
the unit of its membership, and formally con- 
tributes to the dependence of the deputy on the 
party. 

Each Fraktion has its own organizati, : 
which is quite complex in the case of the ivr 
large parties. The party group, a parliament jr 
itself in the case of the 287-member OPI 
Fraktion, in each case has a chairman, severa 
vice chairmen, an executive committee, anc 
one or more parliamentary floor leaders. Jn » l- 
dition, the Fraktionen have “working group- 
which parallel some of the committees of the 
Bundestag, composed of the party members or 
these committees. In the CDU and SPD th: i: 
chairmen are elected by the Fraktion and i > 
included in its executive committee. 

This leadership in each parliamentary gro: 
overlaps to a considerable extent the leaders: 
of the party outside the Bundestag. In the er - 
of the CDU, the parliamentary group anis- 
dated the national party organization. In ttc 
case of the venerable organization of the SPD, 
its national leaders from the start held Bundes- 
tag seats and led the parliamentary party cs 
well. In the first Bundestag, 77 out of the 155 
most important figures in the CDU were Bun- 
destag deputies and constituted two-thirds of 
the Fraktion; 45 out of 169 SPD leaders sat in 
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29 Kremer, op. cit., p. 29. 
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the Bundestag, constituting nearly one-third of 
the Fraktion, in the FDP, 38 out of 79 national 
party leaders made up 72 percent of its Bun- 
destag Fraktion. These figures are impressive 
particularly since the Bundestag is by no 
means the only parliamentary body in the 
German federal system of government. In the 
second and third Bundestage, the corre- 
spondence between parliamentary and national 
party leadership has increased still further, and 
at the highest levels of leadership a completely 
interlocking directorate exists. 

The parliamentary leaders of the parties, 
therefore, are not mere agents of other more 
powerful figures on the outside; they lead their 
Fraktionen with the full authority they com- 
mand throughout the party organization. Since 
they are their parties’ national leaders, their 
election by the Fraktion is often a foregone 
conclusion. At the opening of the third Bundes- 
tag in 1957, the CDU Fraktion re-elected its 
leader with 203 out of 210 votes, the SPD re- 
elected its leader with 134 out of 152 votes in 
spite of the criticism he had attracted for the 
party’s election defeat, and the FDP elected 
as leader its former deputy leader with 34 out of 
39 votes. * Real competitions for leadership are 
not usually resolved by elections in the parlia- 
mentary group but by an informal process in 
which all sections of the party participate. 

The position of the leadership within each 
parliamentary group is formidable. In the 
CDU the chairman, in the other parties 
the executive committee, calls meetings of the 
Fraktion, usually weekly, prepares their agenda, 
and chairs the deliberations. The executive 
committees furthermore propose positions on 
policy and assignments to Bundestag commit- 
tees, for the approval of the Fraktion. Decisions 
are made by majority vote, frequently after 
discussions which are the more thorough and 
sometimes acrimonious because of their relative 
privacy. The Fraktionen determine not only the 
general positions they will take in the Bundes- 
tag, but consider the Bundestag agenda point 
by point, under thẹ guidance of the relevant 
working groups on each issue, taking positions 
on every question, and determining the argu- 
ments and the speakers to be used to express 
that position. The decisions taken in the party 
meeting effectively bind the actions of the 
deputies in the Bundestag. 

The wording relative to party discipline 


30 Rudolf Wildenmann, Partei und Fraktion 
(Meisenheim am Glan, 1955), pp. 154 f. Cor- 
rected for statistical errors. 

31 See Die Welt, November 6, 1957; Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, October 31, 1957; and Die 
Welt, November 13, 1957, respectively. 


varies in the Standing Orders of the- various 
Fraktionen. The CDU, anxious to distinguish 
itself from what it regards as coerced discipline 
in the Marxist parties, implies the right of free 
vote in stating that 


Since the Frakiton and its chairman must be 
informed about the position of the Fraktion in the 
plenary sessions of the Bundestag, deputies who 
have misgivings about accepting the decision of 
the majority are in every case obliged to express 
their differing viewpoint promptly to the Fraktion 
and its chairman. .. . 32 


However, the freedom of CDU deputies is con- 
siderably circumscribed by the Standing Orders 
which provide that 


Bills and resolutions, interpellations and parli- 
amentary questions which members of the 
Fraktion wish to introduce must undergo the fol- 
lowing procedure: (a) submission of the respec- 
tive proposal to the Fraktion secretariat; (b) re- 
ferral to the competent working group; (c) follow- 
ing examination by the working group, presenta- 
tion to and discussion in the executive committee; 
(d) in case of rejection by the executive com- 
mittee, presentation to the Fraktion if requested 
by the mover. ... 33 


Without making any reference to voting disci- 
pline, the Standing Orders of the SPD govern 
the actions of its deputies even more exten- 
sively than those of the CDU: 


(2) The Fraktion appoints. the speakers who 
will support the position of the party in the 
Bundestag. 

(3) A member of the Frakiion who wishes to 
participate in the Bundestag debate, must give 
notice to the party foreman of the relevant 
committee and the parliamentary floor leader. 


(5) Questions for the question period are in- 
troduced by way of the parliamentary floor 
leader. Written questions addressed to the Gov- 
ernment, and interpellations, resolutions and 
bills for introduction in the Bundestag must first 
be presented to the Executive Committee (of the 
Fraktion). The mover has the right to defend his 
motion at the meeting of the executive committee. 
If the executive committee rejects the proposal, 
the Fraktion must be informed at the request of 
the mover.* 


The FDP also requires the approval of the 
executive committee for any motions made by 


2 Arbetisordnung der CDU/CSU Bundestags- 
fraktion, 2. Bundestag (mimeographed, n.d.), 
para. 10, sec. 2. 

33 Ibid., para. 13, sec. 1. 

34 Geschdftsordnung der Fraktion der SPD im 
Bundestag (n.d.) 
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a member in the Bundestag, and provides that 
“public declarations in the name of the Frak- 
tion are made by the chairman or the appointed 
member of the executive committee or the 
Fraktion.” 

The voting behavior of Bundestag deputies 
confirms the effectiveness of party discipline. 
Although there are interesting variations be- 
tween parties, among the four parties repre- 
sented continuously throughout the life of the 
first and second Bundestage, none exhibited 
less than ninety percent voting cohesion (see 
Table I below). The two largest parties were 


TABLE I. PARTY UNITY IN THE BUNDESTAG: PER- 
CENT OF THOSE VOTING IN ROLL CALLS WHO 
VOTED WITH THE MAJORITY (OR PLU- 

RALITY) OF THEIR FRAKTION* 


1st 2d Total of 
Puriy Bundestag Bundestag roll calls 
(130 roll (155 roll (lst and 2d 
calls) calls) Bundestage) 
SPD 99.9 99.7 99.8 
CDU/CSU 93.6 95.0 94.5 
FDP 91.3 89.5 90.5 
DP 89.8 90.2 89.9 


* The results of roll call votes are given in an 
appendix to the official Stenographischer Bericht of 
the session in which they took place. The deputies 
are listed by their Fraktionen, indicating which of 
the three alternative votes each cast: “yes,” “no,” 
or “abstain.” The results of the roll calls by party 
in the first Bundestag are available in Heinz 
Markmann, Das Abstimmungsverhalien der Partei- 
fraktionen in deutschen Parlamenten (Meisenheim 
am Glan, 1955), pp. 142-145. The roll call votes in 
the second Bundestag are available in So haben sie 
abgestummt!, Register und Tabellen der namentlich- 
en Abstimmungen im Bundestag (2. Wahlperiode) 
1953-1957, TWerausgegeben vom Vorstand der 
SPD, Bonn, 7/57. 


also the most disciplined. In the SPD discipline 
was nearly perfect, deviation from the vote of 
the majority of the Fraktion occurring, with 
minor exceptions, only as scattered abstentions. 
The members of the CDU showed nearly per- 
fect voting unity in over half the votes. Never- 
theless, in a significant six percent of the votes, 
more than one quarter of the Fraktion deviated 
from the remainder. As Kirchheimer has 
pointed out, this tended to occur on questions 


% Geschäftsordnung der Bundestagsfraktion der 
FDP, in der Fassung vom 18. November 1957 
(mimeographed), para. 12. 

% “West German Trade Unions: Their Do- 
mestic and Foreign Policies,” in Hans Speier and 


of social policy on which members of the CCL 
left wing joined the SPD, occasionally creating, 
a new majority. Among the ten instances o. 
such a CDU division during the first Burkes- 
tag, the chief issues were the creation of : 
federal unemployment insurance office, tx 
question of the death penalty, the equalizatior 
of tax burdens among the Laenderv, and aspe. 
of the labor-management law, the Fedw ' 
Labor Court, and the civil service; only o 
foreign policy issue was involved. In the seco: 
Bundestag, this division occurred eight timia 
the issues being the commercial activity of cos- 
sumers’ cooperatives, the taxation of muni: 1 
pally owned utilities, social insurance, busincs: 
holidays, and the organization of the Feder: 
Social Court.?” 

These statistics are based on an examine jor 
of only that portion of all votes taken in i «: 
Bundestag which are subject to precise anal ,- 
sis, namely those taken by roll call. The do- 
mand for a roll call is the right of a minority v 
fifty under the Rules of Order (para. 57) and i 
used to assign public responsibility for a dei- 
sion. It is liable to be demanded for the mca: 
important issues. Roll call votes therefore ua- 
doubtedly exhibit a higher than average voli. 
discipline. A greater degree of voting freeac:: 
may exist in the Bundestag, beyond the rv. 
call. 

Furthermore, a study of party divisions i 
the Bundestag cloaks the fact that a large na 
ber of decisions are made by the consensus of .:“ 
least the two major parties. An analysis o' t u 
role of the SPD as an Opposition in the ‘irs 
Bundestag shows that fully 84.3 percent c! «l 
laws passed had its approval and that it vou 
against only 13.7 percent. The laws it oppos 
naturally tended to be those of then gress 
political importance, including appropriatio 1 
and foreign policy. But in the field of dome sci 
policy, in the immediate postwar period, a 1x 
markable degree of bipartisanship existed .*% 

In measuring party discipline, the stanrla « 
used is concurrence with the position taken Dy 
the largest number of deputies in a Frakt'on 
not the position imposed by a leader. Tx 
determination of the party’s position 1073 
therefore leave the deputy an area of freero | 
to express his individual views and to persuacc 
his colleagues, giving him a part in the deve!o >- 
ment of the position he is then expected to su » 
port. But this role is exercised in the privacy o. 


I~ 


4 


W. Phillips Davison, West German Leadership ans 
Foreign Policy (Evanston, 1957), p. 159. 

37 Roll call votes nos. 2, 26, 66, 68, 105, iCS. 
108, and 152 in the second Bundestag. 

38 Die Gegenwart, Vol. 12, No. 21 (October 1° 
1957), pp. 657-9. 
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the party meeting, not on the floor of the House 
and varies greatly among parties and issues and 
individuals. : 

The fact remains that when the most contro- 
versial issues are decided on the floor of the 
Bundestag, the deputies vote in party blocs. 
The discipline is so extensive that it allows little 
opportunity for a deputy to develop an individ- 
ual voting record, nor does it permit the impres- 
sion that the outcome Is the result of individual 
wills. It is a level of discipline comparable to 
that which existed in the Reichstag of the 
Weimar Republic and denotes a degree of 
party organization and control in Parliament 
traditional in Germany.*® 

The discipline which the parties exercise over 
their deputies in the Bundestag extends in 
theory to the committees of the House. The 
Standing Orders of the CDU declare that “the 
Members of a committee are requested to re- 
member that they belong to the committee not 
only as individuals but that they are regarded 
in the Bundestag and in public as representa- 
tives of their entire Fraktion. If, in the opinion 
of some committee members, this basic princi- 
ple should be disregarded in decisive questions, 
then the executive committee of the Fraktion 
must be informed without delay” (para. 9, sec. 
2). The parties appoint a foreman to lead their 
deputies in each committee who, according to 
the SPD rules, “is responsible to the Fraktion 
and its executive committee for the work in the 
(Bundestag) committee” (para. 22). To this 
end, the foreman is obliged to call a meeting of 
his party group in advance of committee ses- 
sions to discuss the agenda (para. 23) and to 
maintain contact with the work of other com- 
mittees and with the leaders of the Fraktion 
(para. 24, 25); the CDU has similar arrange- 
ments (para. 9, sec. 1). Each committee mem- 
ber is responsible for providing a replacement in 
case of his inability to attend a session (SPD 
Rules, para. 7; CDU Rules, para. 11, see. 2). 
The FDP, with a much smaller parliamentary 
group, does not organize its participation in 
committees in such formal detail, but in prac- 
tice it has comparable arrangements.” 

However, in his committee work, the deputy 
is not susceptible to the influence of party 
discipline as completely as in his voting be- 


39 See Heinz Markmann, Das Abstimmungs- 
verhalten der Parteifrakiionen (Meisenheim am 
Glan, 1955), Part 1, which presents in detail the 
roll call votes by parties in the Reichstag but con- 
tains errors in the statistical analysis. 

46 Bruno Dechamps, Macht und Arbeit der 
Ausschüsse (Meisenheim am Glan, 1954), pp. 148- 
154. 


havior. The Bundestag, following the example 
of most modern parliaments, has a highly 
developed system of specialized committees 
which play an important role in the legislative 
process. The committees receive bills and reso- 
lutions after a usually formal first reading in the 
House at which no vote is taken. They there- 
fore consider bills in advance of any decision 
made by the whole House, and prior to any 
public commitments by the parties (Rules of 
Order, para. 79). They work in relative privacy, 
attendance being limited to Bundestag mem- 
bers, members of the Government and the 
Bundesrat, or their representatives, and such 
witnesses as may be invited to testify. The 
written summary of their deliberations is avail- 
able on a restricted basis to participants in the 
committee’s work; the press receives briefings 
which the committees control. Although the 
rules of the House provide for public committee 
hearings in the American manner, this proce- 
dure has almost never been used (para. 73). 

As an expression of the importance of com- 
mittee work, committees may and do meet 
while the House is in session. In comparison 
with 227 sessions held by the whole House dur- 
ing the second Bundestag, its committees held 
4169 meetings, an average of over 100 for each 
committee, and the average deputy sat on two 
committees. The more burdened committees 
met more frequently than the whole House.” 

Although each Fraktion names its propor- 
tionate share of the committee membership 
(Rules of Order, para. 68), the need for exper- 
tise in committee work and the need, so far as 
possible, to represent all sections of each party 
on every committee and representatives of 
special interests on the relevant committees, 
seriously restrict the parties’ choice. In many 
cases the experts are at the same time the 
representatives of the special interests and they 
virtually appoint themselves. Furthermore, 
even after the reorganization of the committees 
at the start of the third Bundestag and the 
reduction in their number from 88 to 26, there 
still remained 688 committee places for 519 
deputies, some of whom, including members of 
the Government, for example, had no time for 
committee work at all. With the burden of 


4 Ibid., pp 73-74, 156-161. By decision of the 
Bundestag, the meetings of the committees on 
Foreign Affairs, Defense, and All-German and 
Berlin Questions, are open only to their members. 

£ Statistics from Bundesanzeiger, October 23, 
1957, p. 4; Bulletin des Presse und Informations- 
amt der Bundesregierung, No. 198 (October 23, 
1957), p. 1814. 

48 Dechamps, op. cit., p. 146. 
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work on many individual deputies very great, 
the parties often have difficulty finding volun- 
teers to fill their allotted places. The committee 
chairmen are also appointed by the Fraktionen, 
each Fraktion naming a proportion of the chair- 
men equivalent to the proportion of the seats of 


the House which it holds (Rules of Order, para.. 


12). The determination of the specific ehair- 
manships assigned to each party is a matter 
of bargaining among them, and the bargains 
once made establish precedents by which 
parties regard the chairmanship of certain com- 
mittees as their preserve, to be filled by men of 
their choice who in turn stake a personal claim 
to the chairmanship. These elaborate customs 
were tested and sustained even against 
Adenauer’s opposition during the dispute at the 
time of the organization of the third Bundestag 
over the reappointment of the controversial 
SPD leader Herbert Wehner to the chairman- 
ship of the Committce, for All-German and 
Berlin Questions.‘ That committee chairman- 
ships may be in the hands of the Opposition 
presents the Government with some difficulties 
but it is made tolerable by the fact that the 
chairman does not possess the autocratic pow- 
ers of his American counterpart. If a chairman- 
ship goes to a member of an opposition party, 
the deputy chairmanship is generally given to a 
member of a governing party and vice versa. 
Furthermore, members of the Government or 
their delegates participate in committee meet- 
ings and committees may not pigeonhole bills 
referred to them (Rules of Order, para. 33 (3), 
47, 60 (2), 69 (2).) 

Committee assignments are formally made 
for the duration of the legislative term, but the 
informal customs so cireumscribe the choices 
that there is considerable continuity in commit- 
tee composition from term to term, changes 
occurring chiefly because of fluctuations in the 
parties’ strengths. For example, half of the 
committees of the first Bundestag retained 
their chairmen in the second. Among 26 com- 
mittee chairmen appointed at the beginning of 
the third Bundestag, 15 had presided over the 
same or equivalent committees at the close of 
the second. The chairmen of eight other com- 
mittees belonged to the same political party as 
their predecessors. Of the eleven changes of 
committee chairmen, four occurred because the 
previous chairmen did not return to the Bundes- 
tag after the election, two because the chair- 
men had been elevated to the Government, and 
three because of the defeat of the smaller 
parties in the election and the proportionate 
reduction in their chairmanships. Only the two 


44 Die Welt, November 27, 28, 29, 1957. 
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remaining changes were, apparently, simp'y 
personnel changes and neither of these repre- 
sented a change in the party of the chairm: 4. 
The stability thus revealed in the committi e 
chairmanships is similarly true of the commi- 
tee memberships.*® 

“Our committee system,” an acute obsery + 
has written, “is generally dominated by tic 
spirit of specialization and expertise.’ To tic 
extent that this is true, party loyalty is not t! c 
only motivation of the deputy in the comm - 
tee. In committee work the deputy is not is 
fully bound by the discipline of his party group 
as he is on the floor of the House. He enjoy: 
some autonomy. He is open to the influence oi 
special interests, can bring his technical know l- 
edge to bear, and is in a good position to inf'''- 
ence the viewpoint of his party, as well as to be 
guided by it, and even to persuade his countet- 
parts on the committee from other parti : 
Since the legislative work of the Bundestag ` 
effectively done in its committees, the role of 
the deputy in committees significantly modif v- 
the view of him as a mere part of a party voli.” 
machine. It is here that the professional coa- 
position of the Bundestag most directly affee ~ 
its work. 


IV. GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT 


In analyzing the German parliamentary s+ 
tem, the role of the Bundestag in its relatic ı- 
ship with the Government is of crucial impo `- 
tance. The constitutional arrangement of ti: 
relationship was heavily influenced by an ‘!- 
most certainly incorrect interpretation of the 
Weimar experience. Although only two out o. 
twenty Weimar cabinets were overthrown hy 
the Reichstag, cabinet instability under the 
Weimar constitution was taken as an argument 
for restricting the power of the populary 
elected house to dismiss the Government of ti. 
day.47 That power, traditional in the parlin- 
mentary systems of western Europe, had bec n 
new in Germany under the Weimar consti a- 
tion and in abandoning it, the framers of thc 
Basic Law returned part way to the constitu- 
tional arrangements of the second Empir». 
under which the Government existed inde- 
pendently of Parliament and was not respon-i- 


1 The committee memberships can be found ‘r 
the Amiliches Handbuch des Deutschen Bundes- 
tages (Neue Darmstadter Verlagsanstalt), Issucc 
for the 2d and 3d Wahlperioden with periodie 
revisions. 

46 Dolf Sternberger, “Das System der Aus- 
schüsse,” Die Gegenwart, Vol. 8, No. 195 (No- 
vember, 1953), p. 751. 

47 Cf. Golay, op. cit., ch. 3. 
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ble to it. The Weimar experience of “presiden- 
tial government” was interpreted, on the other 
hand, in favor of Parliament. It was taken as an 
argument against presidentially appointed 
cabinets and in favor of compelling the parties 
in Parliament to accept the responsibility for 
constructing Governments. 

As a result, the most Important constitu- 
tional power of the Bundestag vis-d-vis the 
Government is the appointment of the Chan- 


cellor, which requires the approval of its mem- 


bers under all circumstances. A Chancellor 
must be elected by an absolute majority of the 
Bundestag, or if this proves impossible after 
fourteen days, he may be elected by a plurality 
unless the President chooses under these cir- 
cumstances to dissolve the Bundestag (Article 
63). But in effect this power has been trans- 
ferred from the Bundestag to the electorate, 
after its first exercise in 1949 when Adenauer 
was chosen by a single vote. Subsequently, 
the reduction in the number of parties and 
their voting discipline made it increasingly 
unlikely that any one except the leader of the 
party obtaining the greatest number of seats 
would be elected Chancellor. Under the influ- 
ence of Adenauer’s political style, the person- 
ality of the party leader, in effect the party’s 
candidate for the Chancellorship, became a 
major issue of the Bundestag election and in 
selecting parliamentary representatives the 
voters in effect elected the Chancellor, and the 
Bundestag in 1953 and 1957 merely ratified 
their choice. The SPD drew the inevitable con- 
sequence of this development in 1960 when it 
“nominated” Willy Brandt, mayor of Berlin, 
and its most attractive public figure, as its 
Chancellor “candidate” although he was not 
even a member of the Bundestag. It went still 
further by “nominating” a team of eleven 
leaders for the election campaign who would 
presumably constitute a part of a Social Demo- 
cratic Government, only five of whose members 
were Bundestag deputies, and three of whom 
were past or present Minister-Presidents of the 
Laender. This recruitment of national leaders 
in part from state governments, reminiscent of 
the American pattern, was explained by the 
SPD as an effort to present to the voters ‘“‘per- 
sonalities who had proven themselves through 
the exercise of government positions... and 
had demonstrated thereby that the SPD was 
well able to undertake responsibility in the 
state.’’48 The replacement of parliamentary by 
executive qualifications and electoral appeal for 
the Chancellorship is a significant departure 
from the parliamentary pattern. 


48 Die Weli, August 25, 1960, pp. 1-2. 


Tt is consistent with this development that 
once the Chancellor is appointed he is remarka- . 
bly free of Bundestag influence and control. He 
nominates and dismisses his colleagues in the 
Government. The Basic Law refers only ob- 
liquely to responsibility to Parliament, in the 
provision that “the Federal Chancellor deter- 
mines the guidelines of policy and is responsible 
for them” while “within these guidelines each 
Federal Minister conducts the business of his 
department independently and on his own re- 
sponsibility” (Article 65). The only way the 
Bundestag can enforce this responsibility is by 
electing a new Chancellor with an absolute ma- 
jority vote (Article 67). The Chancellor, on the 
other hand, can request the dissolution of the 
Bundestag if it refuses to express its confidence 


in him or, alternatively, can seek the declara- 


tion of a legislative emergency allowing him to 
by-pass the Bundestag for six months in the 
legislative process (Articles 68 and 81). The 
Chancellor can make and remake his Govern- 
ment, regardless of the Bundestag. Striking 
examples of this prerogative were displayed . 
when Adenauer, in 1955 and 1956, maintained 
in his cabinet—and thereby detached from 
their parties—willing leaders of the GB/BHE 
and the FDP, when these parties in the 
Bundestag went over into opposition.’ Fur- 
thermore, the Chancellor can ignore motions 
passed by the Bundestag censuring individual 
ministers or Government policy. Since the 
Rules of Order require one quarter of the House 
to support a motion to select a new Chancellor 
(para. 98, sec. 2), the Chancellor is not likely 
to be harassed by attempts to unseat him. 
Even if elected only by a plurality of the 
Bundestag, the Chancellor cannot be dismissed 
unless a division within the party or parties 
initially supporting him produces an absolute 
majority for someone else. It was with a recog- 
nition of the futility of this procedure that 
Adenauer recommended it to those: within his 
own party who opposed his decision to con- 
tinue in office instead of seeking the Presidency 
in 1959. In practice it is not likely that a 
Chancellor could survive the loss of his legis- 
lative majority in the Bundestag even though 
the Basic Law would permit him to remain in 
office. That his term is nevertheless liable to be 
commensurate with that of the Bundestag is 
due more to the present party system than to 
the presumed juridical magic of the require- 
ment of a constructive no-confidence vote. 
The separation between Government and 
Bundestag, not characteristic of the parlia- 


49 Alfred Grosser, La démocratie de Bonn, 
1949-1957 (Paris, 1958), pp. 72-73. 
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mentary system, stems from other factors in 
addition to the Chancellor’s independence of 
Parliament and the nearly fixed tenure of his 
Government, Although, with four exceptions in 
the first Adenauer Government and one in the 
second, Ministers have always been members of 
the Bundestag, there are at present only eight- 
een political appointments in the Federal 
Government. The average Bundestag member 
can therefore hardly have ministerial ambi- 
tions, particularly since, in addition, parlia- 
mentary performance is not a leading qualifica- 
tion for ministerial appointment. In forming a 
cabinet, the need for regional balance, repre- 
scniation of all political tendencies in the 
governing party or coalition, confessional 
parity (in the case of the CDU), and executive 
ability in the field of the appointment are the 
chief considerations.®* Parties do not leave it to 
chance that mintstrables so qualified will be 
found within the ranks of their Fraktionen and 
therefore make the inclusion of such men one of 
the main goals of “planning” their party group 
at the nomination stage. To a great extent, the 
ministers are therefore selected in advance of 
the parliamentary elections, rather than being 
recruited from among the successful parliamen- 
tarians. This was the disillusioning experience 
of the highly regarded chairman of the Bundes- 
tag Foreign Affairs Committee, Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, who finally decided in 1958 to resign 
from Parliament to become Minister~President 
of Baden-Wuerttemberg, partly in the expecta- 
tion that this was the more direct route to a 
position in the Federal Government. 

The neglect of parliamentary experience in 
the recruitment of the leaders of the Govern- 
ment is also due to the relatively small role 
which parliamentary activity plays in a minis- 
terial career. Without daily question periods in 
which he must defend his policies, with the 
right to have civil servants speak for him in the 
Bundestag, with no danger of being dismissed 
because of an adverse vote, and with no re- 
sponsibility for the leadership of his Fraktion in 
the Bundestag, since it has its own wholly 
separate organization, German ministers do 
not stand or fall on their parliamentary reputa- 
tions. Moreover, there are no parliamentary 
secretaries to orient their Ministers to Parlia- 
ment (nor to enable parliamentarians to test 


60 This was particularly evident in the difficult 
task of forming the third Adenauer Government. 
See, for example, the articles by Jürgen Tern in 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, September 
21, 1957 and October 5, 1957. 

5 Die Gegenwart, Vol. 13, No. 25 (December 
13, 1958), pp. 786-7. 


their ministerial ambitions); the immediet: 
subordinate of the Minister is a permanen. 
civil servant. 

On the occasions when ministers must defen. 
themselves in the Bundestag, the rules giv: 
them a strong advantage. Interpellations 
which may be moved by thirty members (Rue: 
of Order, para. 105), may be initiated by ih» 
majority parties themselves to offer the Guv- 
ernment an opportunity to justify a policy 9. r. 
convenient moment. More often, however, the,” 
are moved by the Opposition, as was true of 1° 
out of 24 interpellations debated during th: 
first two years of the third Bundestag. Eve. 
then the Government sets the date for the dis- 
cussion (para. 106). In addition, ministers hav. 
on this occasion as on all others, the right tc h` 
recognized at any time (para. 47), enablin x 
them to take the initiative from the Oppositio ı 
by anticipating its case for the interpellatio ı 
with a declaration of Government policy pt- 
ceding it. The allotment of time for debaic . 
including interpellations, has been made | ° 
agreement among all parties in the House, eve > 
since the disappearance of splinter partics an | 
extremist groups which made such consensus 
difficult in the first Bundestag. However, il> 
division of time among the parties recognise ~ 
their relative strength, giving the governin: 
parties an advantage equivalent to their me- 
jority, and still leaving ministers the right to be 
heard at any time in addition. Furthermor:, 
under the Rules of Order, a majority of i}: 
Bundestag can close debate (para. 30) cr 
change the allotment of time, even after i] 
debate has begun (para. 39). The Governirr | 
can, therefore, through its control of ihe 
majority, control the duration of debate. I» 
1958, an interpellation debate on atomic arm: - 
ment, which had attracted wide public attei- 
tion, was ended by the use of this power :1 
advance of the time agreed upon by the parii 
when it seemed to be causing the Governme? i 
embarrassment. That in this isolated instance 
of its use the power of closure was put to part - 
san advantage exposed its significance as } 
potential instrument of Government contre! 
over the Bundestag.® The Constitutional Co:n i 


8 This has occurred twice, in the 152d sessio x 
of the second Bundestag (June 22, 1956) and 13 
the 9th session of the third Bundestag (Janusry 
23, 1958). For the more recent occasion, see Dre 
Parlament, Vol. 8, No. 4 (January 29, 1958), p. 8. 

63 Deutscher Bundestag, 3. Wahlperiode, 2 . 
Sitzung, March 25, 1958. See the remarks cf 
Deputies Rasner, Mommer, Bucher, Arndt, cnal 
Mende, reprinted in Das Parlament, Vol. 8, No:. 
13-14 (April 2, 1958), pp. 9, 20. 
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subsequently declared that the conditions 
under which the debate had been held were 
constitutional. Employing an argument which 
appears to assume a separation of powers be- 
tween Government and Bundestag rather than 
a parliamentary relationship, the Court specifi- 
cally justified the right of members of the 
Government not to be limited by the debating 
time allotted to the majority parties. “In the 


speeches of members of the Government,” the . 


Court said, “primarily the viewpoint of the 
Government is expressed, which need not coin- 
cide with that of the, parliamentary major- 
ity,” 5a g 

Appropriations debates have become the 
main occasions, next to interpellations, when 
Government policy must be defended in the 
Bundestag. In addition to its general advantage 
in debating time, the Government enjoys a 
special privilege in budgetary questions be- 
cause of the constitutional stipulation that 
“decisions of the Bundestag and the Bundesrat 
which increase the budget expenditure pro- 
posed by the Federal Government or include 
new expenditure or will cause new expenditure 
in the future, require the consent of the Federal 
Government” (Article 113). The very existence 
of this provision is important in determining 
the relationship between the Government and 
the Bundestag, in spite of the fact that during 
the first and second Bundestage it was only 
once employed to “veto” a decision of the 
House." Although in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the Government budget may undergo 
change, on the floor of the Bundestag the 
budget debate becomes a debate on policy, 
department by department, because of the 
Opposition’s recognition that it will have no 
chance to change details in the budget by a vote 
on the floor. - 

The dominant position of the Government is 
demonstrated not only by the advantages it 
enjoys in defending itself before the Bundestag 
but by the initiative it exercises in legislation. 
In postwar Germany, an unusual amount of 
detailed legislation has been passed, in part 
explained by the need to reconstruct the legal 
order, in part by Parliament’s insistence on 
precision in legislation. Despite a constitutional 
division of powers between the central govern- 
ment and the Laender, the legislative compe- 
tence of the central government is very exten- 
sive because of a broadly constructed concur- 
rent powers clause (Articles 72 and 74). 


a BVerfGE. 10, 4, at p. 19. 

5 See Wilhelm MUHenrichs, Artikel 113 des 
Grundgesetzes, Schriftenreihe des Instituts ‘Fi- 
nanzen und Steuern,” Heft No. 55 (Bonn, 1958). 
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Constitutionally, bills may be introduced in 
the Bundestag by at least fifteen of its mem- 
bers, by the Bundesrat—in which case the bill 
must be accompanied by the opinion of the 
Government—or by the Government, which 
must accompany its bill with the opinion of the 
Bundesrat (Article 76). But in practice, during 
the first and second Bundestage, most bills were 
introduced by the Government. Of 1682 legis- 
lative proposals, 918 were made by the Govern- 
ment, accounting for 72 percent of the 1052 
pieces of legislation ultimately enacted. Some 
715 bills were proposed by members of the 
Bundestag, but these accounted for only 26 
percent of all legislation passed. This latter 
category, moreover, included bills inspired by 
the Government but introduced by Bundestag 
members in order to by-pass the requirement: 


' that official Government bills receive the 


opinion of the Bundesrat before their introduc- 
tion. Also included in this group were bills 
having all-party approval, and introduced in 
this fashion to assure their support by the en- 
tire House. Therefore, not all bills introduced 
by members of the Bundestag represent their 
individual proposals, or even the proposals of 
the opposition parties. The Bundesrat. has 
made very little use of its legislative initiative, 
having introduced only 49 bills which consti- 
tuted just two percent of legislation enacted.® 
The legislative influence of the Bundesrat rests 
on the fact that, because of an unexpectedly 
broad interpretation of a constitutional provi- 
sion (Article 84), more than half of all bills 
require Bundesrat approval for their passage, 
and because the remainder may be subjected to 
a Conference Commitiee between the Bundes- 
rat and the Bundestag in which the Bundesrat 
tends to prevail. 2 

In effect, therefore, the Government pro- 
poses, and it is the role of the Bundestag to 
dispose. In spite of party discipline, the House 
may express its own will, particularly on mat- 
ters of legislative detail, in the privacy of the 
committee room or in the party meeting of the 
majority. But in public its legislative powers 
are exercised by a well disciplined majority 


5 Statistics from Die Bundesgesetzgebung, 1953, 
pp. 5-7; Bundesanzeiger, October 23, 1957, p. 4; 
Bulletin des Presse und Informationsamt der 
Bundesregierung, No. 198 (October 23, 1957), p. 
1814. - 

8 Karlheinz Neunreither, ‘“Politicsand Bureauc- 
racy in the West German Bundesrat,” this RE- 
view, Vol. LIII (September, 1959), pp. 721-2; 
Neunreither, ‘Federalism and West German 
Bureaucracy,” Political Studies, Vol. VII (Octo- 
ber, 1959), pp. 239-240. 
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normally controlled by the Government. Such 
special powers to supervise the Government as 
the constitution grants to the Bundestag, such 
as the right to have its own Defense Commis- 
sioner to assist 1t in overseeing the armed forces 
(Article 45b), and its ability to demand the 
presence of any member of the Government 
(Article 43, sec. 1) are also liable to become in 
practice subject to the Government’s control. 
Even investigating committees, which may be 
established by a minority of one-fourth of the 
Bundestag, will usually be composed of a ma- 
jority of members of the Government parties 
and are not therefore apt to be effective as 
instruments by which the Bundestag may con- 
trol the Government (Articles 44, 45, 45a). 
They have seldom been instituted and have 
attracted only limited attention. Politically, 
the House as a whole does not have a will of its 
own to oppose to the Government. 

It is the Opposition in the Bundestag which 
alone has this will, and therefore the exercise of 
a parliamentary control over the Government 
depends in many respects upon the Bundestag 
minority. In this connection the right of a 
minority of one-third plus one to block con- 
stitutional amendments (Article 79, sec. 2) 
has been important because of a relatively 
frequent use of the amending process in 
Germany. Ten changes were made in the 
Basic Law in ten years, some of them very con- 
troversial, and more are in prospect. After the 
election of 1953 three minor parties were in- 
cluded in the Government to enable it to enact 
amendments permitting rearmament; since 
1957 all amendments have required the ap- 
proval of both major parties because the SPD 
commanded more than one-third of the seats of 
the Bundestag. But the right of parliamentary 
debate, which means the right to criticise the 
Government publicly, is potentially the Op- 
position’s chief weapon. The shortcomings of 
debate in the Bundestag are therefore particu- 
larly significant. The Rules of Order, which 
favor the Government so heavily, have already 
been mentioned, as has the relative infrequency 
of plenary sessions. Still more important is the 
formality of debating style, which discourages 
public attention. The major speeches are party 
statements, and therefore tend to be fully re- 
hearsed committee products. They are deliv- 
ered from a rostrum, and it has proven impos- 
sible to enforce the stipulation of the Rules that 
all speeches be “‘basically extemporaneous”’ 
(para. 37). Although technical facilities have 
been provided to make possible interpolated 
questions from the floor, the deputies have 
limited themselves to unrecognized interrup- 
tions which tend to be vituperative comments 


ra 


rather than debating points. Because some of 
the major differences of opinion exist within tic 
parties rather than between them, particular y 
on domestic issues, the extension of party di~ i- 
pline to the content of debate itself has o`- 
scured many issues. The failure of the Gover `- 
ment to accord to the Bundestag the prestig Èo. 
being the first audience to hear major peile; 
statements has robbed many debates of tke r 
excitement and importance, especially wi:r 
their main points have been anticipated in pre -> 
conferences and radio addresses. 

Efforts to interest the public in the delih r: - 
tions of the Bundestag have been great anl 
have had a wide impact. During the secor i 
Bundestag, 22 debates were televised, 15 wre 
broadcast, and 1,850,000 visitors took ile 
guided tour through the Bundeshaus, some cs 
them attending the debates. Although tlc 
stenographic reports of the Bundestag are nt 
widely distributed, a weekly newspaper, Drs 
Parlament, containing verbatim transcript; of 
the main debates, is sold in 20,000 copies. TI e 
result of this dissemination of Bundestag d:- 
bates is difficult to gauge. Although the opinica 
polls report a growing popular approval of ile 
Bundestag, it is significant that the figur s 
reveal great variations depending upon peéri'- 
san sympathies. In a recent poll, 52 percent of 
the population responded favorably to ile 
question, “What do you think of the Bonn 
Bundestag as the assembly representative «l 
the people?” Some 81 percent of CDU syn- 
pathizers replied affirmatively, but only 35 po - 
cent of SPD supporters.’ 

That the public view of the Bundeie¢ 
should be divided along partisan lines is act 
surprising since the Bundestag exhibits parti- 
san division so completely in that part of is 
functioning most conspicuous to the publie. 
Although authentic debate and importart 
decisions may take place in its committees ¿n^ 
its party groups, the Bundestag in publie sp- 
pears like an assembly of instructed partisa: s 
whose speeches lack the capacity either io 
persuade opinion or to hold attention. 

The Government’s independence of Par'ir- 
ment for its existence, the initiative it holds in 
the legislative process, and its freedom fron: 
parliamentary control are impressive. The pes - 
tion of the Government is well expressed in ike 
symbolism of the seating arrangement of ile 
Bundestag. There the members of the Gover: - 
ment sit, not on the front benches of the House, 
but on elevated benches to the right of ihe 
President of the Bundestag, facing its memhbe1» 
and descending to its level only to vote. A - 


57 Die Welt, August 29, 1960, p. 2. 
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though this traditional German arrangement 
has recently become the subject of much criti- 
cal reappraisal, it will take more than a redeco- 
ration of the chamber to alter the underlying 
relationship of Government and Parliament 
which the present arrangement expresses. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the Bundestag does not oc- 
cupy the position traditional in a parliamentary 
system. Except in the performance of constit- 
uents’ errands, its members have little oppor- 
tunity to serve as individual representatives of 
their constituencies. They act with a high 
degree of party discipline and what individual 
contribution they make to parliamentary delib- 
eration is made privately on the basis of their 
expert skills—and special interests—on sub- 
jects of legislation rather than publicly on the 
basis of their personal judgments on great 
political issues or their individual capacity to 
articulate the issues persuasively in debate. 
The Bundestag is not a training ground for 
governmental leadership. Instead, it functions 
under the leadership of a Government which it 
does not effectively choose or control. In ad- 
dressing itself to the electorate, partisan divi- 
sions are so conspicuous that it is handicapped 
in its function of education, persuasion, and 
integration of the community. 

But in drawing these conclusions, is one say- 
ing anything more than that the German 
Bundestag is subject to the same erosion of 
functions which the French National Assembly 
and the British House of Commons have also 
experienced under the influence of political 
phenomena common in modern industrial 
states? Of the replacement of the powerful 
Assembly of the Fourth French Republic by its 
shadow under the Fifth, Kirchheimer has writ- 
ten that 


in France, as everywhere else, the legislature— 
constitutional provisions notwithstanding—has 
ceased to be a decisive factor in political life, 
having yielded many of its functions to the ad- 
ministration and the political parties.5§ 


In Great Britain, “the exaltation of the execu- 
tive (both Cabinet Ministers and civil servants) 
at the expense of the House of Commons” is no 
longer doubted.* 

Yet the German situation is not entirely 


58 “France from the Fourth to the Fifth Re- 
public,” Social Research, Vol. 25 (Winter, 1958), 
p. 413. 

59 For a recent example of this critique, see The 
Economist, Vol. CXCVI (August 20, 1960), p. 
705. 
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comparable. Whereas one can speak of the 
decline of Parliament in western Europe, as one 
has for at least two generations, the case of 
Germany is different because parliamentarism 
there was never fully established. If the func- 
tion of the French and British parliaments is in 
fact seriously declining, there remain in these 
states strong habits of parliamentary govern- 
ment which limit the power of the parties, the 
civil service, and the Government day by day, 
and which may still, in a crisis, be expected to 
save constitutional government by checking the 
concentration of power. In Germany this resi- 
due of parliamentarism is lacking. In fact, this 
comparison only reveals the special handicap 
of German parliamentarism: that it is being 
developed in times not hospitable to it. 

Furthermore, although single characteristics 
of the functioning of the Bundestag find their 
counterparts in other Parliaments, the combi- 
nation of them is not duplicated. If voting 
discipline is as strong in the House of Com- 
mons, party control there does not extend to 
the content of the debate. If the recruitment of 
the Government is developing some of the 
characteristics of the American system, the 
American system is not parliamentary in 
nature and has distinctive checks and balances. 
If the system of specialized committees is remi- 
niscent of France’s under the Fourth Republic, 
the role of the committees in France was played 
in the context of plenary meetings of the As- 
sembly far more significant than those of the 
Bundestag. 

After only eleven years of operation, the 
postwar German system of government is still 
undergoing rapid change and development. The 
party complexion of the second Bundestag was 
significantly different from the first; the third 
Bundestag has reformed the committee system, 
working schedule, and system of compensation 
of the second; and important changes in the 
rules of procedure and the physical arrange- 
ments of the House are in prospect. The rela- 
tionship between the Chancellor and the 
Bundestag can only be provisionally described 
so long as it is nearly impossible to distinguish 
between the institutional characteristics of the 
office and the personal style of its only incum- 
bent so far. Nevertheless, it is important to 
recognize that at the moment the parliamen- 
tary forms which have been reestablished in 
Western Germany do not function as a parlis- 
mentary system of government. Instead, their 
pattern of operation compares more closely to 
that of previous German constitutional systems 
than to the regimes of Great Britain and West- 
ern Europe in which the concept of parliamen- 
tary government originated. 
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DILEMMAS OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN 
THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST: ` 


THE CASE OF THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC* 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 
Indiana University 


The use of traditional symbols by leaders of 
newly independent states to achieve consensus 
in their respective political communities is not 
unusual these days. The professed aspiration of 
these leaders to modernize their societies does 
not keep them from manipulating traditional 
symbols for the maintenance of order in a 
period of troubled transition. Often the student 
of politices in these states finds that formal 
changes in the institutions and functions of the 
state and government do not necessarily reflect 
or imply serious structural and conceptual 
changes. Nor do they necessarily affect appre- 
ciably the concept, use, or allocation of power. 

When members of the military establishment 
acceded to political power in some Middle 
Eastern states in the past decade, they an- 
nounced their intention to ‘‘modernize” their 
societies. This aspiration raises a variety of 
questions for the student of Middle Eastern 
politics. What political ideology, order, and 
system was the new leadership proposing? The 
desire to “modernize” implied that their socie- 
ties were still bound in a complex of traditional 
relationships and structures. The attitudes of 
the new military leaders, who claim to desire a 
departure from the past in national develop- 
ment, toward the Islamic religious-traditional 
background of society should be a primary 
factor in any analysis of the orientation of this 
new leadership. 

The relative importance of Islam to the study 
of the army in politics stems from the claim, 
made especially by Egyptian officers, that they 
will reform their society along “secular lines,” 
The Egyptian military rulers also claim they 
are trying to create a new ‘‘socialist, coopera- 
tive, democratic” society based on industriali- 
gation, and on social and economic reform 
generally; in brief, a modern society from which 
will emerge a new political order. Two consid- 
erations then arise: what role Islamic tradition 
will play in the forging of this new order, and 
how the army rulers view that role of tradition. 


* This article draws on my forthcoming book, 
The Army and Politics in the United Arab Republic 
to be published by the Indiana University Press. 
I am grateful for support received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and §.8.R.C. 


I. THE ARMY OFFICERS AND ISLAM 


In November 1954 the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, controlled by the Free Officers Executive 
which at the time was organized as the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council, decreed the es- 
tablishment of the Islamic Congress (al-mu’ta- 
mar al-islamt). Significantly, this decree was 


promulgated at a time when the struggle for 


power between the revolutionary army officers 
and the Muslim Brotherhood was in its final 
stages.) The aims of the Islamie Congress were 
outlined as the educational and social welfare 
of all Muslims; the translation of the com- 
pendia of Islamic traditions into Asian and 
African languages; the initiation of studies on 
the economic problems of the various Muslim 
countries preparatory to the increase of com- 
mercial and trade relations between them; the 
propagation of the message of Islam in Africa 
and Asia; the teaching of Arabic and the pub- 
lication of the Holy Koran for wider distribu- 
tion among Muslims everywhere; the establish- 
ment of cultural centers in Jerusalem, Indo- 
nesia, Somaliland, and Northern Nigeria; and 
the creation of a central office for Islamic youth 
guidance.” 

Legally, the Islamic Congress was designated 
by the 1954 decree as an agency of the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. Administratively, it has 
been headed since its inception by ex-Colonel 
Anwar Sadat, who was appointed Secretary- 
General, and who has been advised by a rather 
conservative panel of Islamic scholars. Al- 
though the many aims of the Congress outlined 
above appear to give it wide scope, it has so far 
concentrated its activities upon Egypt’s rela_ 


1The struggle between the Free Officers and 
the Supreme Council of the Muslim Brotherhood 
had been going on since August 1952, when the 
latter organization insisted upon a share in 
government. By the autumn of 1954, the Free 
Officers in power were well on their way to out- 
lawing the Brotherhood. It had been implicated 
in the Naguib-Nasser controversy of February- 
March 1954 on the side of General Naguib. 

2 See press interview with Anwar es-Sadat, 
Secretary-General of the Islamic Congress, in 
al-Ahram, 6 July 1956. 
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tions with other Islamic countries, especially 
Northern Nigeria and Somaliland in Africa. On 
the basis of actual performance, besides its 
extensive scholarship program for Muslim 
students from other countries wishing to study 
at the Azhar University or the secular state 
universities of the United Arab Republic, the 
Islamic Congress supports projects of medical 
aid to backward Muslim countries, and pro- 
vides teachers for their schools. The apparent 
discrepancy between the originally outlined 
aims of the Congress and its actual program to 
date is due to the hesitation, mixed with sus- 
picion, of other Muslim rulers or heads of state 
to participate extensively in its activities. They 
fear that the Congress is basically an organiza- 
tion devised by the revolutionary officers in 
Egypt for political action abroad. 

Within the United Arab Republic itself, the 
Islamic Congress is not notably active. Nor 
does it evoke widespread enthusiasm among 
Egyptians or Syrians. Its establishment, how- 
ever, had some impact on the relationship be- 
tween the army officers in power and the major- 
ity of an Islam-conscious public, as a reassur- 
ance of the army’s desire to uphold and even 
promote the message of Islam and the solidar- 
ity of Islamic peoples in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. It helped to convey an image in the 
minds of the people that defense of the faith is 
not the exclusive prerogative of conservative 
religious leaders (sheikhs and ulema); army 
officers can defend it too. In more practical 
political terms, the concern of an army junta 
with Islamic welfare represented a measure 
to placate fundamentalist fellow travelers of 
the Muslim Brotherhood when the latter or- 
ganization was dissolved in October 1954 fol- 
lowing its further implication in a plot to 
assassinate Gamal Abdel Nasser in Alexandria. 
But while the message of Islam and the solidar- 
ity of Islamic peoples made a congenial package 
for home consumption, they did not go to- 
gether so easily as an Egyptian export. 

While in no way actually indicative of the 
ruling army officers’ concern over Islamic 
political institutions or aspirations for the 
establishment of an Islamic State, the Islamic 
Congress profitably emphasized for public con- 
sumption the junta’s respect for the Islamic 
heritage in Egyptian society. The Free Officers 
leadership understood from the beginning the 
importance of Islam as a link between their 
movement and the majority of a tradition- 
bound public. In the absence of any other 
strong or fully developed link, the religious- 
national bond of Islam appeared to the Army 
rulers the most efficacious for political purposes 
and communication with the masses.’ 
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Muslims in the U.A.R. today are not con- 
cerned with the establishment of an Islamic 
State in the religious-legal sense of the term, 
but rather with the establishment of an efficient 
state. There was, for example, no objection to 
or agitation against the recent legislation in 
Egypt and Syria abolishing Islamic or sharia 
courts. Similarly, decrees which rendered a 
woman’s testimony equal to a man’s were 
accepted quietly. Yet the political appeal to an 
Islamic sense of community and loyalty is still 
potent. Thus, while abolishing religious juris- 
diction courts, the U.A.R. government requires 
all schools in the Republic to provide religious 
instruction for their students. The assumption 
of political office is still ceremoniously legiti- 
mated by the bay’a, or traditional Islamic oath 
of allegiance, by the people to the ruler. All 
official government correspondence is today 
still prefaced by the opening verse in the Holy 
Koran, “In the name of Allah the Beneficent, 
the Merciful” (Bism illah ar-rahman ar-rahim). 

No doubt it would be difficult for any ruler in 
the Middle East today to reject completely or 
legislate out of existence the Islamic heritage, 
regardless of the inroads of a foreign culture. 
Significantly though, President Nasser has not 
shown himself inclined to revive—let alone 
strengthen—Islamic institutions as distin- 
guished from traditions. Nor were his predeces- 
sors able to reform them in the light of modern 
necessities. In a sense, the “Islamic Myth” has 
failed to produce a stable and strong Arab, 
Egyptian, or Syrian political community. Its 
replacement by a secular national formula 
appears necessary. But the new ruling class of 
army officers in the U.A.R.1s faced with a para- 
dox: the need to appeal to the “Islamic Myth” 
of communal and cultural identity in order to 
work for the achievement of a new formula to 
supersede it. 

Islam also serves as an effective arm of for- 
eign policy. It is, however, paradoxical here too 
for a government to promote a supra-national 
identity when it is trying desperately to create 
a national consciousness. Or is the only valid 
and possible nationalism open to the Arabs an 
Islamic one? Wilfred C. Smith’s thesis in his 
Islam in Modern History,4 that there is a special 
relation between the Arabs and Islam, in the 
sense that the Islamic element is paramount in 
Arab national consciousness, Is plausible. But 
this relation multiplies the national problems of 


3 See my “Recent Developments in Islam,” in 
Tensions in the Middle East, ed. Philip W. Thayer 
(Baltimore, 1958), pp. 165-180. 

4 Princeton University Press, 1957. 
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modern leadership in the U.A.R. To become 
permanent the secular nationalism of the army 
ruling group must be religiously accepted by 
the masses. Islam and its traditional nexus 
unavoidably influence such political issues in all 
the Arab-Islamic states as social order and con- 
trol, leadership and the formulation of public 
policy, national goals and interests; for regard- 
less of the terms in which the attempted secular 
national myth is couched, it acquires religious 
overtones as it penetrates the masses. In Egypt 
particularly, where does the use of the Islamic- 
Arab premise in national development diverge 
from the Egyptian consciousness of a folk- 
nationality ante-dating Islam? With the excep- 
tion of the brief Fatimid period (A.D. 963- 
1170), Egypt cannot proudly associate itself 
with Islamic glory. Then, again, the Islamic 
factor in nationalism is both exclusive and in- 
clusive. It is exclusive in leaving outside the 
pale the non-Muslim Egyptian and Syrian; and 
it is inclusive in embracing the vast majority of 
Middle Eastern Arabs within its scope. 

The army rulers of the U.A.R. are perhaps 
justified in using Islam as an instrument of 
national policy. Other societies and states have 
used and continue to use the religious heritage 
complex for nationalist purposes, apart from 
the legitimate contention that religion provides 
a fundamental type of social integration even in 
the most developed political systems. So long as 
the Middle East was organized in empires and 
dynasties within which religious communities 
carried on an autonomous existence, the prob- 
lem of political stability was not serious. But 
the eventual confrontation, if not serious clash, 
between secular nationalism on the one hand 
and Islamic fundamental and communal par- 
ticularism on the other produced a major crisis 
as yet unresolved. The concept of the nation- 
state introduced into the Arab Islamic area by 
preachers of the secular nationalist gospel was a 
decided novelty, which so far does not seem to 
be the final political form agreed upon by all 
Arabs or other Muslims. Nor has the element of 
universal appeal in Islam furnished a sufficient 
basis for a supranational political authority. 

Religion and politics have overlapped 
throughout the history of Islamic nations, with 
politics usually dominating religion. Ibn Khal- 
dun, who long ago recognized the predominance 
of politics over religion in the affairs of Muslim 
states, has presented us with an incisive criti- 
cism of the institution of the caliphate in his 
Prolegomena (Muqaddima), written in the four- 
teenth century. The earliest factionalism in 
Islamic history was motivated by political con- 
siderations, as is plain the first Sunni-Shia 
schism under the Caliph Ali (A.D. 656-661). 
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Indeed, one may safely generalize the politic | 
motivation of most doctrinal and sectarian «i - 
ferences in Medieval Islam.’ 

President Nasser of the U.A.R. has rea or. 
then, for his desire to separate politics f-) 1 
religion. As he once admitted, “When you 1: « 
politics with religion, politics will still di : - 
nate.” He is further aware that the Musi. 
Community, as a community of belie 
(Umma) has lost much of its solidarity |, 
fragmentation under the impact of moat 
forces. The proliferation of largely Mu: ‘in 
nation-states in the past fifty years, the hard : - 
ing of geographical-national boundaries '‘» - 
tween them, and the influence of mor.r: 
economic and social institutions have ere: « ! 
wider chasms in state-national and class love - 
ties. But when Nasser, or any other conter. - 
rary head of an Arab state, speaks of divorcir . 
politics from religion, he usually means il: 
administration of the state and the function- e. 
government. He does not necessarily im `“. 
adoption or implementation of complet | 
secular political concepts, such as the nat: . 
authority, and citizenship, independently of tl. 
Islamic cultural complex and faith. Except fur : 
small percentage of the urban population, ii ` 
societies in both Egypt and Syria are lar, l, 
rural and religion-oriented, especially in il> 
some 5,000 villages in Egypt, where Islan; ? 
forces continue to mold and guide indivic ui. ! 
as well as corporate life. Government insti:t - 
tions introduced to regulate particular asp, - 
of rural life (such as health, agriculture, en ! 
compulsory schooling) have, until receu' k., 
made slow progress in breaking down, let ales. 
superseding, traditional behavior. Little wo: - 
der then that some Arab thinkers can siii 
assert that an attachment to the Islamic fe'i 
and spirit is necessary for the future deve: - 
ment of Arab societies.® 

One may argue that increased material.: 
technological changes will ultimately bro. 
down the folk-religious base of the communi.) . 
Most villagers in Egypt have indeed begun i; 
imitate city-dwellers in their use of more :1. 
terial goods, but their basic attitudes regard: . 
community life and social relations have ix. 


ë See P. J. Vatikiotis, The Fatimid Theory of ti « 
State (Lahore, 1957). 

6 See, for example, Abder Rahman el-Bazrs >, 
“Islam and Arab Nationalism,” in Die Well il~ 
Islams (1954), Parts 3-4, pp. 210-218, where |» 
asserts that “Arab nationalism devoid of 
spirit of Islam is like a body without a soul.” Paii 
compare this view with Sati’ al-Husri, Al-‘ur.’. 
awwalan (Beirut, 1955), who tries to make a en. s 
for a secular theory of Arab Nationalism. 
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changed appreciably.” Nasser is soberly aware 
that it is a long step from the villager’s ready 
folk-religious identification as one among the 
ummati ’l-muslimin, or community of Muslims, 
to his becoming an active member of a “‘demo- 
cratic, socialist, cooperative” society. 

The problem therefore facing the army rulers 
as the self-styled, and possibly only available, 
agents of social, economic and political change 
is not what new national ideology to foster, but 
how to devise one. They cannot very well reject 
Islam the Faith, nor can they revert to pure 
Egyptianism; for now they claim an interest in 
and a message for the larger Arab political 
community. If as Wilton Wynn claims, “[They] 
yearn for independence and dignity,”’® the 
army rulers cannot escape the fact that the only 
dignity and glory Arabs ever knew was under 
the banner of Islam. A nationalist interpreta- 
tion of Islam presents itself as a ready alterna- 
tive to the new army leaders. It is often nation- 
alist Islam, indeed, which appears as Arabism, 
or al-‘uruba and al-gawmiyya’l-arabiyya, today. 
But nationalist Islam has been humiliated 
partly by prolonged European domination in 
the past, and partly by the more recent defeat 
in Palestine. 

Within the U.A.R., the military regime is 
trying to curb the political influence of Islamic 
religious leaders, though the policy to this end 
is not as drastic as that of Ataturk in Turkey 
thirty-five years ago. In Egypt, for example, 
the Nasser government has brought the Azhar 
University hierarchy under more strict state 
control. Under the previous regime in Egypt, 
the Azhar shetkhs were able to exert a good 
measure of political influence and control in the 
affairs of state through their convenient alli- 
ance with the Palace. Religious and mystic 
orders, tarigas, which claim some three million 
followers and sport a variety of saints and cults, 
have also been recently brought under more 
rigorous state control.® The army rulers never- 
theless saw fit to utilize religion as a ready 
medium of communication with the masses. 
The Friday Sermon since 1955 has become a 


7 See the excellent study by Hamed Ammar, 


Growing Up in an Egyptian Village (London, 
1954), esp. pp. 214-237. 

8 Nasser of Egypt: The Search for Dignity 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1959). 

® See especially the efforts of the Ministry of 
National Guidance and Culture to dignify holy 
feasts, such as the Prophet’s Birthday (mulid 
en-nabi), by curbing the mass celebrations of 
tarigas. See a special report to the press by former 
minister Fathi Radwan in al-Ahram, 25 Sep- 
tember 1958. 
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didactic technique as well as a vehicle for the 
expression of “revolutionary” policy, as was 
shown by Nasser’s famous November 9, 1956 
mosque address, soon after the Suez attack by 
Anglo-French forces. This particular address 
fused again in the person of the President the 
religious and political leadership of the Islamic 
Community in the face of a common enemy— 
an infidel enemy at that; it also reflected the 
re-fusion of Nationalism and Islam. As Anwar 
Sadat postulated on September 26, 1959, dur- 
ing the Islamic Congress celebration of the 
Prophet’s birthday, ‘the Islamic idea arose on 
the basis of tawhid, or the oneness of God, in 
order to unite the Arabs in one strong union.’’!4 

Students of the Arab Middle East have con- 
tended that secular nationalism in the area was 
led by a highly westernized elite. If one accepts 
the thesis that the army officer corps is the most 
cohesive westernized group in Arab society 
today, one must argue that the army officers 
corps is the natural leader of secular national- 
ism. But its following remains largely un- 
westernized and stubbornly traditional. There 
is even a certain contradiction in these terms 
when applied to the members of the army 
officer corps themselves. Many of the cabinet 
members in Egypt, for instance, especially 
among the army officers, still subscribe to a 
religiously conservative and traditional view of 
life. In a recent interview with the Rose El- 
Youssef magazine, the present Minister of 
Social Affairs for the Egyptian Region of the 
Republic, an ex-army officer, emphasized his 
attachment to the integrative force of the 
religious tradition. Socially speaking, very few 
of the original members of the Free Officers 
Executive still in power can be said to have a 
Western outlook on life. The Western model 
is not, however, the only available one to them 
today: there are also the Soviet and the Chi- 
nese-Asian. Which they will choose in their 
policy of “modernization” remains to be seen; 
they may, on the other hand, develop their own 
model. 

The fundamental relationship between Islam 
and nationalism explains in part the success of 
the Muslim Brotherhood in the 1940’s. But 
even today the army officer corps and its lead- 
ership encourage a dual development in na- 
tional endeavor: the acquisition of technical 
and political training inspired mainly by 
Western orientation and standards on the one 
hand, and a continued attachment to the 
ethical-educational benefits of Islam on the 
other. The use of religious symbols by the army 
rulers of the U.A.R. is now accordingly an 


10 Al-Ahram, 27 September 1959. 
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integral part of any nationalist program. Until 
the army leaders can arrive at some agreement 
over fundamentals and goals for the nation on 
the basis of a secular formula, Islam, in many 
respects, will continue to serve as the basis for 
minimum agreement between the members of 
the political community. One may properly 
question the use of this device by an Egyptian 
ruling group, for Egypt among all the Arabic- 
speaking countries has had the longest exist- 
ence as a nation, independently of Islam. It 
was Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, Roman, and Arab- 
Islamic. The last stamp, many argue, has left 
the strongest imprint, and significantly because 
Egypt was Islamized. Today, the military 
rulers argue that, in spite of a pre-Islamic 
national identity, Egyptian national conscious- 
ness has been saturated and mostly guided by 
its later Islamic faith. 


I. THE ARMY OFFICERS 
AND ARAB NATIONALISM 


History, geography, and politics have made 
Egypt, the country accused by other Arabs of 
being least Arab, the center of Islamic con- 
sciousness and the leader of Arab nationalism. 
Although the religious base of authority has 
been widely undermined in the Arab countries 
—in the sense that an Abdul Hamid was not 
readily acceptable as a Caliph even at the turn 
of the century, or that a Farouq was later 
ridiculed for having similar ambitions—a com- 
plete secularization of the claims for political 
allegiance could still prove the undoing of 
rulers in many of these countries today. The 
army rulers in Egypt grasped this truth from 
the outset. Thus, if Damascus and Baghdad 
claim preeminence in Arabism, it was and still 
is in Cairo that its advocates can expound and 
nurture it. Although Mecca and Jerusalem may 
represent all that is holy in Islam, it was and 
still is in the Azhar University at Cairo that 
religious thought, teaching, and orthodox 
Muslim pronouncements are molded and dif- 
fused. Cairo may not have been the birthplace 
of Arab nationalism or Arabism, but it manages 
to represent better than Damascus, Baghdad, 
or Mecca all that Arabism presumably aspires 
to. The traditional insularity of Egypt pre- 
cluded her early leadership in Arabism, but her 
position as the cultural and intellectual center 
of Islam permits her today to be effectively 
pan-Arab.! 


u The privileged position of Egypt was argued 
as early as 1956 by such an eminent advocate of 
Arab Unity as Michel Aflaq, when he said that, 
in spite of Syria’s earlier leadership in the cause 
of Arab Unity, certain conditions obtaining in 
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Egyptian rulers even before Nasser were 
apprehensive of isolation in the Arab World. 
They sought to contain Hashemite expansion 
and consolidation in the north, and were thus 
traditionally opposed to the Fertile Crescent 
and Greater Syria schemes of Arab Unity. This 
apprehension has been largely relieved by 
Egypt’s acquisition of a base in the north, Svria 
itself. A previous attempt to maintain a balance 
against the Hashemites through an alliance 
with Saudi Arabia was not as fruitful. 

Egypt’s need to control or at least influence 
some segment of the Arab nation to the north 
has some historical basis. In ancient times as 
well as during the Islamic period, the control of 
Syria, and occasionally its annexation, was 
deemed essential to Egyptian security. More- 
over, Egypt feels constantly pressed to main- 
tain her preeminence if not leadership as 
spokesman of the Arab States by striving to 
dominate Arab League councils and politics. 
There is also today evidence of a positive 
identification of Egypt by the Arab public at 
large as the “revolutionary leader” of all Arabs 
seeking political, social, and economic emanci- 
pation. Habib Jamati, for instance, writing in a 
special issue of the monthly al-Hilal on Arab- 
ism (January 1957), could assert, “Egypt is 
today at the head of this Arab family, which, 
stretching from Morocco to the Persian Gulf, 
has awakened to the goals of freedom and 
independence.” 

Arabism is not essential for legitimizing the 
political power of the military in Egypt proper. 
Union with Syria in 1958, however, catapulted 
Arabism into an efficacious formula by which 
the Egyptian army rulers could transfer their 
leadership into a Syrian national context and 
secure a measure of popular allegiance there. 
Arab nationalism, al-‘uruba or al-qawmiyya’l- 
‘arabiyya, was the most forceful symbol repre- 
senting popular aspirations. The army officers 
ruling Egypt recognized it as a source of 
strength while the people in Syria appeared to 
hail it as the essential requirement for change. 
Since 1955, the Free Officers in power in Egypt 
have intensified their efforts to present their 


Egypt—greater political independence, a greater 
awareness of popular needs and aspirations on the 
part of the Army rulers—rendered her better 
suited to lead the cause. He contended further 
that the Arab disaster in Palestine caused Egypt 
to abandon her old isolationism. See Maarakat 
al-masir al-wahid (Beirut, 1958), especially pp. 
66-110. The material base for her new leadership 
may have been strengthened by her greater ex- 
posure to allied troop and supply movements dur- 
ing World War II. 
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revolutionary movement as an expression of 
the movement for Arabism. Anwar Sadat, often 
the spokesman for the junta, asserted in March 
1957, 


there was nothing behind our coup other than 
Arab Nationalism ... which awakened a new his- 
torical development. ... We must nurture this 
link between the peoples of the Arab Nation... 
for when the revolution occurred in Egypt it 
rendered the Arab Nation one nation, sharing one 
history and claiming one destiny.” 


During the same month, President Nasser, 
addressing a rally of Palestinian students after 
the Israeli withdrawal from Gaza, emphasized 
Arabism as the major political and social 
weapon in the hands of the Arabs. He said, 


Nationalism (al-gawmtyya) is the arm which 
protects the Arab Nation from imperialist plots. 
It is the nation’s weapon for securing the future. 
Nationalism is the means by which we can re- 
trieve the rights of independence and freedom. 


The term ‘‘al-umma’l-‘arabiyya” (Arab Na- 
tion) appears recently to have become essential 
in the Arab nationalist vocabulary. It presum- 
ably refers to all the Arabic-speaking countries, 
and implies their essential unity as a cardinal 
aspiration of all Arabs. All other techniques 
adopted by Arab nation-states, especially 
Egypt, such as “positive neutralism” (al-hiyad 
al-ijabt), “revolutionary society” (mujtama‘ 
thawrt), ‘“‘democratic, socialist, cooperative 
society,” represent necessary tactical measures 
and means for the establishment of the Arab 
Nation, al-umma’l-‘arabiyya.* In Egyptian 
usage, Arabism may conceivably imply more 
traditional aspects of Egyptian policy. The 
Egyptian Free Officers undoubtedly view their 
movement as the model for liberating move- 
ments in all the Arab countries. Their interest 
in universalizing or implementing the model 
elsewhere in recent years has frequently 
brought against them and their leader, Nasser, 
the charge of expansionism. The brief success of 
the Nabulsi-led government in Jordan during 
1956-57, and the early stand of the opposition 
in the Lebanon during the May-September 
1958 crisis, prompted other Arab rulers to 
interpret the Arabism espoused by the Egyp- 
tian military rulers as a convenient tool for the 
extension of Egyptian hegemony over neighbor- 
ing Arab countries. Indeed Iraq, the youngest 
Arab republic, and also the creation of a native 
Free Officers group conspiracy, now comes 
forth with a divergent interpretation of Arab- 


12 Reported in al-Ahram, 10 March 1957. 

13 See especially the volume by Muhammad 
Izzat Darwaza, Al-wahda’l‘arabiyya [Arab Unity] 
(Beirut, 1957). 
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ism, perhaps one that implies Iraqi leadership 
and hegemony. 

Though it would be unfair to underestimate 
the genuine sentiment among the politically 
conscious Arabs everywhere, and their often 
intense desire for unity, one cannot overlook 
the value of Arabism for the promotion of 
strictly national interests among the leaders of 
different Arab states. The army officer groups 
in the U.A.R. and Iraq are unlikely to agree on 
a common understanding of Arabism through 
political compromise. As the content of current 
nationalist ideology is developed by competing 
army juntas, Arabism itself becomes a compet- 
itive idea. The Arabism of Baghdad, empha- 
sizing local national development, is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Cairo, while that of Am- 
man views both of these as covetous latecomers. 

The ready identification by some Arabs of 
the leadership for Arabism with the Nasser-led 
Free Officers in Egypt is partly due to the 
sensational success of the army movement in 
establishing itself in Egypt, and its subsequent 
gains (or luck) in dealing with the Great 
Powers. The overthrow of a foreign dynasty, 
the achievement of freedom from foreign domi- 
nation, and the beginnings of a social and 
economic reform program in Egypt have cap- 
tured the imagination of many Arabs elsewhere 
who are politically and economically frustrated 
and who seek emancipation and, as they put it, 
“dignity.” This response to the bid of Egyptian 
Free Officers for pan-Arab leadership was 
possible only so long as no other similarly suc- 
cessiul military conspiratorial group appeared 
on the Arab political horizon. The presence in 
Iraq, however, of another army-led movement 
and government amidst the Arab World, which 
was also able to overthrow a monarchy and a 
regime notorious for its adeptness at total 
political control, no longer permits a monopoly 
of the interpretation of Arabism by thé Egyp- 
tians or Syrians. 

Arabism, or al-‘uruba, today, seems suscepti- 
ble of various levels of interpretation. It means 
different things to different groups in society. 
To the intellectuals, it evokes an ideological 
concept which will be eventually embodied in a 
structure to be known as the ‘United Arab 
States of the World.’’4 To the masses, on the 


"n Galal al-Hamamsi, a leading Arab journalist 
can thus seriously assert that Arabism is the high- 
est aspiration of all Arabs, as well as of their re- 
spective governments. By Arabism he means its 
ultimate form and structure: Arab Unity. At one 
point, though, this journalist glibly compared the 
period 1860-1865 in American history to the 
present stage of evolution of the Arab states. 
Interview, October 1958. 
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other hand, it often means the recapture of old 
Islamic unity and power. 

To provide a practical meaning and content 
for Arabism is a major political task of the mili- 
tary regime in the U.A.R., especially now that 
the Syrian champions of Arabism, the Baath 
Party, are in political eclipse.: Today President 
Nasser and his inner core of Free Officer col- 
leagues associate the revolutionary goal of a 
“democratic, socialist cooperative’ society 
with Arabism. But the central role of the army 
in the general evolution of Arab Nationalism is 
not a new or sudden development. Indeed, the 
concept of the army as outside politics is un- 
known to the last two generations of Arabs. It 
is also quite alien to the Islamic tradition and 
state. The successful warrior in Islam, espe- 
cially a prince of armies, was usually rewarded 
by the ruler with high political office. Whereas 
the rise of modern Arab states since World War 
I has been associated with dynastic leadership 
in the case of Egypt, and with tribal-personal- 
religious leadership in the case of Sherif Husein 
and his sons in the Hejaz, Iraq, Syria, and 
Jordan, the bencficiaries of the Arab independ- 
ence movement in terms of political power and 
eventual control have been the members of the 
rising native military establishment. Army 
officers who formed the nucleus of Sherif 
Husein’s and Faysal’s political leadership 
channelled themselves into political office in 
Iraq and Syria during the inter-war period. 
Indeed, the Ahd, one of the earliest conspira- 
torial nationalist societies among the Arabs 
before the first World War, was mainly an 
organization of Arab officers in the Ottoman 
Army, led by such famous revolutionaries as 
Major Aziz Ali el-Masi and Salim al-Jaza/ir1, 
and the early politics of independent Iraq were 
dominated by Arab ex-officers in the Ottoman 
Army, among them such members of al-Ahd as 
Nuri Said, Jaafar el-Askari and Taha el- 
Hashimi. 

It is difficult to assess the final character of 
Arab Nationalism as interpreted by the mili- 
tary regime in the U.A.R. or elsewhere in the 
Arab world. This is due partly to the fact that 


1% The Baath Party in Syria was instrumental 
in bringing about union between Damascus and 
Cairo; one of their fundamental party objectives 
was Arab Unity. After a brief participation in 
both the Central Government of the U.A.R. and 
the Executive Cabinet for the Syrian Region 
(February 1958-December 1959), most of the 
Baathist leaders in these positions have either 
resigned or been ousted from office, so that by 
July 1960 the Central Government of the U.A.R. 
had come under almost completely Egyptian 
leadership. 


1c 


the assertion of Arabism and Arab nation: 
endeavor in general is associated with Islam. ù 
Islam is and has been a basic componen: ¢? 
Arab Nationalism, will the new leadership c? 
the army officer corps replace it by a seeulir 
formula? Undoubtedly, Islam has always wt 
an aura of representativeness to those nationi.: 
leaders willing to link the Arab Nation and i + 
struggle for political freedom and unity with 
the Islamic cultural framework. For exarpl>, 
as contemporary an Arab nationalist as Muni? 
er-Razzaz opens his remarks in Maalem col- 
hayat al-arabiyya al-jadida by asserting tho. 
“this force which was released fourteen cow- 
turies ago to realize itself and its potentialii- 
and to fulfill its message, has not lost any of i- 
vitality or spirit.” The connection betwen 
Islam and the Arab thrust outwards from il. 
Arabian Peninsula in this reference is unmi~ 
takable. On the other hand, Michel Afflag, «z 
Christian) gives religion a place in this muv >- 
ment, but, for obvious reasons, underplays j.: 
significance. He overlooks the possibility, hov- 
ever, that very little may be left witho ii 
religion, because the Arab Middle East as c 
whole has known an independent and flouris 1- 
ing existence only with Islam’s success. Thesc 
and other writers generally gloss over tic 
question, was the Arab Nation ever really o x 
nation even under Islam? The history of schi. x 
and revolution soon after the Prophet’s dea | 
in A.D. 632, argues against the existence of o'u 
Arab nation at any time. 

Perhaps Munif er-Razzaz among conte ph 
rary Arab writers has come closest to deseril:ini: 
adequately the forces which produce tension ii 
the Arab community today. He listed thec 
one, an internal force, represented by the sacro: 
message of Islam urging the Arab commu ti.s 
forward to unity; a second, reactionary force 
represented by the recent experience of guto 
cratic rule in the Arab World; and a third 
representing the’ extraneous influences o 
imperialism and foreign domination, whi»: 
obstruct the Arab community’s efforts t 
achieve unity. 

One can suggest a fourth source of tensicr 
resulting from the disparate levels of leadersbi: 
in the Arab World, the existence of separet: 
nation-state entities, and a difference, if no 
clash, of interests of local ruling groups. Ta 
diversity of political institutions, forms c 
government, and levels of economic and soc ¢ 


16 E.g., the obvious chasm separating ti: 
political orientations and interests of Nort: 
African Arab rulers (Morocco, Tunisia, ex 
Libya) from those of the United Arab Repubik 
on the one hand, or the Republic of Iraq on ix: 
other. 
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achievement between the various Arab states 
today further complicates the issueof Arabism 
and its validity for all Arabs, let alone its’ dc- 


ceptance by them. The one universal compo- _” 


nent acceptable to all Arabs is Islam.!” 
Arabism, therefore, for the time being and 
the foreseeable future at least, is likely to 
remain intricately connected with Islam; and 
Nationalism will continue to be at once paro- 
chial and pan-Arab. Moreover, Nationalism 


, and its variety of Arabism is likely to remain 
: for some time to come a competitive concept, 
' most probably until one or other of the present 


military ruling groups in the Arab countries 
succeeds in imposing its hegemony over the 
entire community of Arab states. For the same 
reason, Arab Unity, another aspect of Arabism, 


, also remains problematic. 


If Arabism, for example, includes among its 
fundamental beliefs the granting of a universal 


' franchise and the establishment of some form of 


proper representation, present-day army rulers 
must make token concessions in this direction. 


. The claim to representative authority becomes 


r 


just as contentious among competing military 
‘regimes as that for Arab leadership. Thus, in ` 


1959, the announcement by General Abdel 
Karim Kassem of his intention to restore party 
politics in Iraq In January 1960, prompted 


' President Nasser of the U.A.R. in the summer 


leaders, 


: of 1959 to advance the date of the general elec- 


tions for the National Union from November to 
July 1959. 

Arabism may be a belief with great social 
power, but when it is advocated by different 
expressing opposing interests, its 


. political potency is dissipated. The majority of 


Arabs today may well subscribe to Arabism, 


‘including Arab Unity, but they are by no 


means agreed on its leadership. At one time, 
many of them were prepared to accept the 
leadership of the Sherif Husein of Mecca and 
his Hashemite family concentrated in the 


‘Fertile Crescent lands; and this obtained until 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Later 


in the 1940s, however, the leadership gradually 
shifted to Egypt and its non-Arab Muhammad 
Ali dynasty. Until 1950, this leadership was 
shared by ruling monarchs and conservative 
politicians elsewhere in the Arab World. The 


17 Thus, an Arab anywhere in Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, or Irag has no difficulty in accepting 
Arabism readily if it is equated or linked with 
Islam. It is not at all certain, however, that he 
would accept it enthusiastically if it were couched 


in terms of U.A.R.-led and interpreted Arabism, 
or Saudi Arabian- inspired Arabism. 
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failure to safeguard and promote the Arab 


position in Palestine not only discredited this 


leadership but indirectly brought about its 
downfall, and members of the army officer 
corps emerged as the “revolutionary” leaders of 


-Arabism. 


But one must observe carefully the process 
and pattern of elimination in the multiplicity of 
Arabist leadership from 1950 to the present. 
Soon after the Palestine War of 1948-49, for 
example, some of the earliest advocates of Arab 
Unity, the late King Abdullah of Jordan, the 
Wafd Party and King Faroug of Egypt, and 
the old Nationalists in Syria, were eliminated. 
Between 1952 and 1958 the government estab- 
lished in Egypt by the Free Officers Movement 
was easily identified by the Arab public as the 
leader of Arabism, not only because these 
Officers purported to erect a “revolutionary 
regime” against the discredited old order, but 
more so because their regime became the main 
target of attack from Israel and the West, two 
of the most popularly accepted common 
enemies of Arabism. Syria, on the other hand, 
could no longer claim the leadership of Arabism 
after its union with Egypt in February 1958. 
The emergence of the Iraq Free Officers regime 
in July 1958 revived Iraqi claims to that leader- 
ship, claims which had been in abeyance under 
Nuri Said between 1955 and 1958. The effect of 
this development in Arab polities generally has 
been greater than most students of Arab Na- 
tionalism are willing to admit: it has reintro- 
duced into the competition for the leadership of 
Arabism perhaps such lesser candidates as King 
Husein of Jordan and King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. 

Now that the Egyptian-controlled military 
regime in the U.A.R. has espoused Arabism, in 
addition to Egyptianism and Afro-Asianism, as 
a tenet of its revolutionary philosophy, it must 
translate this goal into policy. It is for the 
present at least an articulated interest of the 
Nasser-led military regime; but whether the 
average Egyptian accepts the achievement of 
the goals of Arabism as a political task of the 
collective Arab political community is not so 
clear, though he would probably not disdain or 
reject the realization of the program of Arabism 
under Egyptian leadership. There is, however, 
no indication that he is prepared to make sacri- 
fices for this cause. 

The military regime in Cairo has no problems 
in Egyptianizing its people or in spreading 
nationalistic ideas. It may, however, find it a 
more exacting task to Arabize them in terms of 
the concept of Arabism we have used here. To 
make the Syrian citizens of the U.A.R. Arab 
Nationalists may prove a comparatively easier 


nee 
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task than that of tackling a national commu- 
nity, which has been Egyptian for almost seven 
millennia. That task may require either the 
replacement of the Egyptian folk and national 
sentiment and identity by Arabism, or the 
forceful superimposition of the latter, and al- 
though the military governors can recognize 
the political and strategic value of Arabism, 
it does not appear as vitally important or 
attractive to the Egyptian masses. The co- 
gency or urgency of Arabism, both as a de- 
fensive and offensive weapon in the hands of 
the Egyptian State and its power elite, is not 
so widely understood or appreciated by the 
Egyptian masses. Arabism, after all, implies 
an internationalism among the Arabs at least, 
for which the Egyptian traditionally has lacked 
sympathy. The “bilad barra,” or ‘the coun- 
tries outside,” concept in the mind of the 
average Egyptian applies to the other Arab 
countries outside Egypt, as much as it does 
to far away places. One obvious way of popu- 
larizing Arabism to the Egyptian masses would 
be to link it to Islam. Yet to list all the iden- 
tification tags the military regime has tried 
to issuc to Egyptian and other citizens of the 
U.A.R. is to indicate that the regime’s program 
for Arab Nationalism and Arabism is less than 
realistic. If an Egyptian is asked to share in 


ELI 


Egyptianism, Arabism, and Afro-Asianism, ore 
wonders whether he does not really prefe: {9 
settle for what comes naturally: namely, being 
an Egyptian. This he always was. Although ‘ic 
ordinary Egyptian and his ancestors Live 
spoken Arabic for almost thirteen centuric-. |< 
was never really aware of an Arab Nation in te 
modern sense of the term; but he was alv s. 
aware, perhaps vaguely, of a Muslim Cer: 
munity and, possibly, of a Muslim Natio.. 
Indeed, the rise, spread and conquests of I+ls 1 
extended abroad the language of the earlic ~ 
Muslim elite: Arabic. This Arabic-spealt - 
elite was and remained a minority that w:- 
soon overthrown politically by a conglomcr:-. 
tion of non-Arab Muslims. 

There are today many Arabic-speali 
sovereign states, but the Arab Nation has yx 
to emerge. All that exists even today is a vty 1. 
feeling of Islamic community. The issve i 
whether the “modernizing” military rulers — 
the Arab countries concerned should strengi!1°. 
this feeling in order to create an Arab nation © 
the Arab Nation, or whether they should c 
courage it. Islam without Arabism has ber 
and is possible. Can there be Arabism witte < 
Islam? To resolve this issue is no mean polii « 
task for any ruling institution, even an arn \ 
controlled one. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1959-1960 
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The personnel of the Supreme Court re- 
mained unchanged during the 1959 Term. 
From the point of view of the decisions ren- 
dered in the public law field, this was an undis- 
tinguished Term. Few of the constitutional 
cases are likely to hold an important place 
among the precedents, and a considerable 
number of well-argued decisions turned entirely 
upon private law questions. But there was no 
dearth of writing, during the period under 
review, about the Court as an institution and 
about the Justices who sit there.t 


1 On the Court as an institution see: John R. 
Schmidhauser, The Supreme Court: Its Politics, 
Personalities and Procedures (New York, 1960); 


Wallace Mendelson, Capitalism, Democracy, and: 


the Supreme Court (New York, 1960); Robert G. 
McCloskey, The American Supreme Court (Chica- 
go, 1960); Dorothy C. Tompkins, The Supreme 
Court of the United States: A Bibliography (Berke- 
ley, 1959); William O. Douglas, “The Supreme 
Court and Its Case Load,” Cornell Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 45, pp. 401-414 (Spring, 1960); Henry J. 
Abraham and Edward M. Goldberg, “A Note on 
the Appointment of Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States,” American Bar Association 
Journal, Vol. 46, pp. 147-150, 219-222 (February, 
1960). On the Justices see: Helen Shirley Thomas, 
Feliz Frankfurter: Scholar on the Bench (Balti- 
more, 1960); Harlan B. Phillips, ed., Felix Frank- 
furter Reminisces (New York, 1960); Henry J. 
Friendly, “Mr. Justice Brandeis: The Quest for 
Reason,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
Vol. 108, pp. 985-999 (May, 1960); Wallace 
Mendelson, “Mr. Justice Black and the Rule of 
Law,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 
4, pp. 250-266 (August, 1960); S. Sidney Ulmer, 
“An Empirical Analysis of Selected Aspects of 
Lawmaking of the United States Supreme Court,” 
Journal of Public Law, Vol. 8, pp. 414-436 (Fall, 
1959); Ulmer, “Polar Classification of Supreme 
Court Justices,” South Carolina Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 12, pp. 407-417 (Spring, 1960). For a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the literature on 
judicial review see Charles L. Black, Jr., Zhe 
People and the Court: Judicial Review in a Demo- 
cracy (New York, 1960). On current controversy 
regarding the Court see: Robert B. McKay, “The 
Supreme Court and its Lawyer Critics,” Fordham 
Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 615-636 (Winter, 1959- 
60); Philip B. Kurland, “The Supreme Court and 
its Judicial Critics,” Utah Law Review, Vol. 6, pp. 


Note may be made at this point of the latest 
chapter in the long dispute over the so-called 
tidelands. In 1947 the Supreme Court had 
ruled that, as against the claims of California, 
the United States possessed paramount rights 
in lands underlying the Pacific Ocean seaward 
from the low-water mark.? Similar rulings were 
made in 1950 as regards the claims of Louisiana 
and Texas in the Gulf of Mexico.’ But with the 
enactment in 1953 of the Submerged Lands 
Act, the United States relinquished to the 
coastal states all of its rights in all lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the three-mile 
limit, and in excess of that limit within state 
boundaries as they existed at the time a state 
became a member of the Union, or as theretofore 
approved by Congres. The limit of the grant 


457-466 (Fall, 1959); John P. Frank, “The His- 
toric Role of the Supreme Court,” Kentucky Law 
Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 26-47 (Fall, 1959); Harold 
W. Chase, “The Warren Court and Congress,” 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 44, pp. 595-637 
(March, 1960); Sanford H. Kadish, “A Note on 
Judicial Activism,” Utah Law Review, Vol. 6, pp. 
467-471 (Fall, 1959). See also: Shelden D. Elliott, 
Improving Our Courts (New York, 1959); Charles 
P. Curtis, Law as Large as Life (New York, 1959); 
Gottfried Dietze, The Federalist: A Classie on 
Federalism and Free Government (Baltimore, 
1960); Thurman Arnold, ‘Professor Hart’s 
Theology,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 73, pp. 
1298-1317 (May, 1960); J. A. C. Grant, “Our 
Common Law Constitution,” Boston University 
Law Review, Vol. 40, pp. 1-56 (Winter, 1960); 
Chester A. Newland, “The Supreme Court and 
Legal Writing: Learned Journals as Vehicles of an 
Anti-Trust Lobby?” Georgetown Law Journal, 
Vol. 48, pp. 105-143 (Fall, 1959); Leonard B. 
Boudin, “Involuntary Loss of American - Na- 
tionality,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 73, pp. 
1510-1531 (June, 1960); Arthur 8. Miller and 
Ronald F. Howell, “The Myth of Neutrality in . 
Constitutional Adjudication,” University of Chi- 
cago Law Review, Vol. 27, pp. 661-695 (Summer, 
1960). 

2 United States v. California, 332 U. 8. 19 
(1947). 

3 United States v. Louisiana, 339 U. S. 699 
(1950); United States v. Texas, 339 U. S. 707 
(1950). ' 

t This statute was held constitutional in Al- 
abama v. Texas, 347 U. S. 272 (1954). 
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was three leagues (about ten and one-half 
miles) in the Gulf of Mexico and three geo- 
graphical miles in the Atlantic and Pacific. The 
actual extent of the claims of the coastal states 
involved in the question was therefore left to be 
settled by litigation. In 1960, in an original 
action brought by the government, the Court 
ruled that for the purposes of the 1953 statute 
the marilime boundary of Texas was three 
leagues from the coast, and as to Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, three geographical 
miles.* These decisions were based upon a large 
body of historical evidence. 

The Court disposed of 1787 cases with 
finality during the 1959 Term. There were 356 
cases on the dockets at the end of the Term, as 
compared with 281 the previous year. Only 245 
cases were disposed of on the merits, of which 
115 were with full opinion. There were 105 
opinions of the Court, of which 9 were per 
curiam. Of the full opinions, 24 (or 28 percent) 
were agreed to by a unanimous Court, whereas 
the Justices were divided in 81 (or 77 percent). 
They were unanimous in 105 memorandum 
orders disposing of cases on the merits (85 per- 
cent), and dissent was registered in 19 (15 per- 
cent). As always, the discrepancy between the 
number of opinions and the number of cases 
arose from the fact that in several instances two 
or more cases were dealt with in a single opin- 
ion. In the full opinion cases, 99 dissenting and 
26 concurring opinions were filed. 

The Court granted certiorari in 122 cases (or 
15.9 per cent of all petitions) on the appellate 
docket, and in 55 on the miscellaneous docket, 
which amounted to 7.5 per cent of all petitions. 
The percentages the previous year were 15.3 
and 3.2, 

Of all cases decided on the merits, only one 
came up from the federal distriet courts by 
certiorari, and 37 got to the Supreme Court on 
appeal, of which 20 were affirmed. Four cases 
came up from the courts of appeal by appeal, 
and 104 by certiorari. Of the 72 cases that came 
up from the state courts by appeal, 63 were dis- 
missed, and of the 28 certiorari cases, only two 
were affirmed. 

Justice Clark wrote 16 opinions of the Court; 
Justice Brennan wrote 12; Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Black, Douglas and 
Stewart wrote 11 each; Justice Harlan wrote 
10; and Justices Frankfurter and Whittaker 7 
each. Justice Harlan filed 25 dissenting opin- 
ions, Justice Whittaker 16, Justice Frankfurter 
15, Justice Douglas 14, Justices Black and 


8 United States v. States of Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 363 U. S. 1 
(1960). 


i: 


Brennan 8 each, Justice Clark 6, Chief Juri è 
Warren 4, and Justice Stewart 3. Justice Pra: i 
furter led the Court with 8 concurring opin: ) - 
whereas Justice Clark wrote none, and (I ~ 
Justice Warren and Justice Black only «> 
each. 


I. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. Federal Rights 


Substantive Due Process. Section 202(n) o' .: 
Social Security Act provides for the termi : 
tion of old-age, survivor and disability ius i. 
ance benefits payable to an alien after Sep: ` 
ber 1, 1954 (when the Section was enacu : 
who has been deported under §241 (a) c! i 
Immigration and Nationality Act on any os || 
grounds specified in §202(n). Nestor, an tl: 
who immigrated from Bulgaria in 1913, beer v> 
eligible for old-age benefits in November, 16 b 
He was deported in July, 1956, for having y: 
a member of the Communist Party from 1{" . 
to 1939. The District Court of the Distr: . 
Columbia ruled that Nestor had been dep'i.. 
of an accrued property right in violation : 
Fifth Amendment due process. Dividing ï 
the Supreme Court reversed.’ Speaking fo: | 
Court, Justice Harlan argued, first of all. i . 
rights under the Social Security Act were \ 
accrued property rights, since benefits arc *: 
dependent upon each individual’s contribat « 
to the fund and the employee has non-c y 
tractual interests unlike those of the holdr - 
annuities. Describing the statute asa very ei 
plex and interrelated scheme, Justice Her. 
asserted that to engraft upon the statuts 
concept of accrued property rights “we. 
deprive it of the flexibility and boldness 
adjustment to ever-changing conditions whi. > 
it demands.” Thus he drew attention to |: 
fact that there is in the statute a clause in vI i 
Congress reserved the right “to alter, anc: 
or repeal any provision” of the act. 

Justice Harlan conceded that Congress is 3 
free to exercise its power to modify the vu í 
tory scheme free of all constitutional res{ra r 
since the employee’s interest is of sufic¢ 
substance to fall within the due process pro « 
tion from arbitrary governmental action. 3 


‘Flemming v. Nestor, 363 U. 8. 603 CG: 
See Note, Harvard Law Review, Vol. 73, pp. 1° 
593 (January, 1960); Siegfried Hesse, “The (« 
stitutional Status of the Lawfully Ad.ai. 
Permanent Resident Alien: The Inherent Li + 
of the Power to Expel,” Yale Law Journal, Y. 
69, pp. 262-297 (December, 1959); Robor. 
Frye, “Deportation of Aliens: An Exerc'ss 
Judicial Restraint,” Alabama Law Review, V 
12, pp. 824-340 (Spring, 1960). 
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since Congress is the judge of the wisdom of its 
statutes, the Court can interfere only if the 
statute “manifests a patently arbitrary classi- 
fication, utterly lacking in rational justifica- 
tion.” In this instance, the Court majority con- 
cluded that the beneficiary’s permanent resi- 
dence abroad obviously has relevance to the 
question of eligibility. For example, one benefit 
of the act is increased over-all national purchas- 
ing power, an advantage which would be lost in 
making payments to one residing abroad. It 
was not irrational, said Justice Harlan, for 
Congress to believe that the public purse should 
not be utilized to contribute to the support of 
those who have been deported on the grounds 
specified in the statute. 

Finally, Justice Harlan ruled that the alien 
had not been subjected to punishment without 
judicial trial as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
since termination of social security benefits is 
not punishment in the constitutional sense. 
Reviewing the precedents dealing with the 
subject of bills of attainder, he argued that the 
test of the cases is whether the legislature had a 
punitive intent to reach individual persons 
rather than a calling; that is to say, whether the 
legislative concern was with the activity or 
status from which the individual is barred, in 
which case there is no punishment even if the 
action bears harshly on the person or class of 
persons disqualified, or whether the statute is 
evidently aimed at the person or class of per- 
sons disqualified.” Justice Harlan noted that it 
was well established that deportation is not 
punishment, and that there was no punitive 
design in this case, since the sanction is ‘‘the 
mere denial of a non-contractual governmental 
benefit.” 

The four dissenting Justices agreed that the 
statute imposed punishment in violation of 
both the bill of attainder and ez post factor 
prohibitions of the Constitution. Justice Black 
insisted that the social security payment is not 
a handout, or charity or relief, but an earned 
right based on the individual’s contributions. 
People who pay premiums for insurance, he 
pointed out, usually think they are paying for 
insurance, and not for ‘flexibility and bold- 
ness.” Justice Douglas argued that cutting off a 
man’s accrued property rights was punishment 
in the classic sense of the term. And in a third 
dissenting opinion Justice Brennan maintained 
that the Court had made the presumption of 
constitutionality a complete substitute for any 
supportable finding of a rational connection 
between the statute and the social security 


7? The Court thought this was the teaching of 
such cases as Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277 
(1867) and Ex parte Garland, 4 Wall. 333 (1867). 
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program. He also pointed out that all other 
persons residing abroad, except for this single 
class of disqualified persons, were eligible to 
take their benefits under the act. 

Procedural Due Process. When Gonzales, a 


_Jehovah’s Witness, registered in 1952 under the 


Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
he claimed he did one hundred hours of preach- 
ing per month. When his case was reopened in 
1956, he claimed he devoted only six and one- 
half hours a month to preaching and from 
twenty to twenty-five hours per month to other 
activities. Accordingly, the Department of 
Justice overruled the hearing officer and classi- 
fied him as I-A, and the Appeal Board unani- 
mously upheld the Department’s recommenda- 
tion. Dividing 5-4, the Supreme Court rejected 
the claim that due process had been violated.® 
First, the Court held that the fact that Gon- 
zales had not been permitted to rebut before 
the hearing officer of the Department of Justice 
a statement attributed to him by the local 
board had not been prejudicial because he knew 
that the statement was in his local board file 
and had had ample time to rebut it before the 
hearing officer. In addition, he did contest the 
statement before the Appeal Board, which con- 
sidered the point and made the final decision. 
Secondly, the Court could not find a denial of 
due process in the fact that he had been denied 
the right, at the trial, to have the Department 
of Justice hearing officer’s report and the origi- 
nal report of the FBI investigation of his 
claims. It was noted that no specific procedural 
errors were alleged, no evidence was withheld, 
and Gonzales was unable to show that any 
evidence favorable to him might have been 
found in the FBI reports. In addition, it was 
noted that Gonzales had been given a fair 
resume of the FBI report during the proceeding 
before the hearing officer and that he did not 
claim that it was inaccurate. Speaking for the 
four dissenters, Chief Justice Warren main- 
tained that Gonzales had not been given a full 
and fair hearing since he had never been given a 
real opportunity to persuade the Department 
or the selective service officer face-to-face that 
he had not lied to the local board. His chance to 
respond orally to the charge passed before the 
accusation was made that he had lied to the 
local board, and the rebuttal before the Appeal 
Board was written, not oral, and this is not 
sufficient since the issue was one of credibility. 
The Chief Justice stressed the fact that the 
statute requires the Department to hold a 
hearing, and a “guessing contest” does not 
suffice. He thought the Department should 
have taken the initiative in telling Gonzales 


8 Gonzales v. United States, 364 U. 5. 59 (1960). 
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what he had to refute, rather than to leave it to 
an uncounseled young man to search the file 
himself. 

Voting and the Civil Rights Act of 1957, The 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, which was designed to 
give further protection to the Negro’s right to 
vote, was the subject of considerable litigation 
during the Term under review. In one case, the 
United States brought a proceeding against the 
Board of Registrars of Macon County, Ala- 
bama, for declaratory and injunctive relief, 
alleging a course of racially discriminatory 
practices. Later the government amended its 
complaint to join the State of Alabama as a 
party defendant. The federal district court dis- 
missed the complaint as to all defendants since 
the members of the Board had resigned and 
were not suable in their official capacities and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 did not authorize 
action against a state. A unanimous Supreme 
Court reversed, since just before the case was 
argued, Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960, which expressly authorized actions 
such as this one to be brought against a state.’ 
The Court held that the case must be decided 
on the basis of the law now controlling. 

A second appeal involved an action in a 
federal district court against the members of 
the Board of Registrars of Terrell County, 
Georgia, which charged discrimination on 
racial grounds against Negroes who desired to 
vote in elections conducted in the state. The 
district court dismissed the complaint, holding 
that the section of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
under which the action was brought was uncon- 
stitutional, on the ground that the statutory 
language allowed the United States to enjoin 
purely private action. On this point it thought 
the famous Reconstruction precedent, United 
States v. Reese, was controlling. By unanimous 
vote, the Supreme Court reversed, Justice 
Brennan pointing out that the district court 
had decided needlessly an issue not before it, 
since the conduct described in the complaint, 
discrimination by state officials within the 
course of their official duties, was certainly 
state action in its clearest form within the ban 
of the Fifteenth Amendment." Judicial review 
rests on the premise that the courts will only 
decide cases properly before them, and they 
should never anticipate a question of constitu- 


9 United States v. Alabama, 362 U. 5. 602 
(1960). See Ira M. Heyman, “Federal Remedies 
for Voteless Negroes,” California Law Review, 
Vol. 48, pp. 190-215 (May, 1960); Note, “The 
Civil Rights Act of 1960,” Virginia Law Review, 
Vol. 46, pp. 945-975 (June, 1960). 

1092 U. S. 214 (1876). 

11 United States v. Raines, 362 U. S. 17 (1960). 
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tional law in advance of the necessity of decis- 
ing it, nor should they formulate a rule of co% 
stitutional law broader than is required by t x 
precise facts to which it is to be applied. 

The defendants in this case advanced ty 
ingenious argument that since the discrim.r > 
tion in question was also violative of state in © 
and the aggrieved party had not pursued :. 
remedies in the state courts, so that the al | 
mate voice of the state had not spoken, it thec 
fore followed that the action of the board coukl 
not be regarded as state action. Justice Brer 
nan pointed out, however, that it is now wil 
established as a fundamental proposition “F° 
every state official, high and low, is bount >, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
and that it is now clear that Congress ha: i> 
power to provide for corrections of the cons.: 
tutional violations of all such officials witizc& 
regard to the presence of other authority inath 
state that might possibly revise their actio: 
Finally the Court rejected the argument tha. : 
was beyond the power of Congress to author z 
the United States to bring this action in st; 
port of private constitutional rights, sii e 
‘there is the highest public interest in the Ct 
observance of all the constitutional guaranie> . 
... We think it perfectly competent for Cor- 
gress to authorize the United States to be i}: 
guardian of that public interest in a suit `e 
injunctive relief.’’!? 

Finally, in Hannah v. Larche® the Supre r 
Court upheld the validity of certain rules c 
procedure adopted by the new Commission t 
Civil Rights for the conduct of its hearings. ¢ 
of the challenged rules provided that neitiy 
the identity of persons submitting complaix 
to the Commission nor their contents nec‘ !: : 
disclosed. Another denied to persons svi- 
moned to testify, including persons agair- 
whom complaints had been filed, the right i; 
cross-examine other witnesses called bv ! 
Commission. On the basis of legislative histor 
the Court ruled that the Commission had ‘sr 
authorized by Congress to adopt these proce- 
dures, thus setting aside the only ruling o? 1 
court below. In addition, the Court could ír ` 


2 The same result was reached in a compenic 
case, United States v. Thomas, 362 U. 8. 58 (1966 , 
which came up from the federal district court fi 
the eastern district of Louisiana, and which «r 
disposed of in a brief per curiam memorandu : 
opinion. 

13363 U. 5. 420 (1960). See James P. Hok c. 
“The Right to Confrontation,” Georgetown He 
Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 576-593 (Spring, 1960. 
Daniel H. Pollitt, “The Right of Confrontaticr 
Journal of Public Law, Vol. 8, pp. 381-413 (Le. 
1959). 
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in these procedures no violation of due process. 
It stressed that the functions of the Commis- 
sion were purely investigative and fact-finding, 
that it had no power to adjudicate or determine 
any civil or criminal liability, or to “indict, 
punish, or impose any legal sanctions.” All it 
can do is find facts which may be used as a 
basis for later legislative or executive action. In 
this sort of situation, Chief Justice Warren 
declared, the rights of apprisal, confrontation 
and cross-examination are not constitutionally 
required. He said that it would disrupt the 
investigative process if investigative hearings 
were transformed into trial-like proceedings. 
Justices Douglas and Black dissented, arguing 
that however important the right to vote may 
be, we should not sacrifice other rights in order 
to protect it. They objected to the fact that the 
Commission could hold secret hearings, and to 
the absence of charges and of a chance to cross- 
examine witnesses. They thought that since the 
investigations were aimed at determining 
whether a criminal law had been violated, the 
claimed procedural rights were essential for a 
full and fair hearing. 

Courts-Martidl and Due Process. In 1957, the 
Supreme Court ruled that so far as capital 
offenses were concerned, Article 2(11) of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice was uncon- 
stitutional in conferring upon courts-martial 
jurisdiction over the wives of American soldiers 
who accompanied them to places outside the 
United States.“ In 1960, the Court ruled that 
the jurisdictional statute was equally unconsti- 
tutional where noncapital offenses are in- 
volved.?5 The government relied upon the grant 
of power to Congress, in Article I, Section 8, 
clause 14 of the Constitution “To make Rules 
for the Government and Regulation of the land 
and naval Forces.” The historical test for the 
jurisdiction of courts-martial, said Justice 
Clark, is one of status, that is, whether the 
accused falls within the “unambiguous” phrase 
“land and naval Forces,” and does not depend 
upon the nature of the offense. Furthermore, 
the Court majority was not convinced of the 
soundness of the plea that rejection of the 
government’s position would have a critical 


144 Reid v. Covert, 354 U. S. 1 (1957). See this 
Review, Vol. 52, pp. 159-161 (March, 1958). 

15 Kinsella v. United States ex rel. Singleton, 
361 U. 8. 234 (1960). See Robinson O. Everett, 
“Miltary Jurisdiction over Civilians,” Duke Law 
Journal, Vol. 1960, pp. 366-415 (Summer, 1960); 
Robert D. Duke and Howard 8. Vogel, “The 
Constitution and the Standing Army: Another 
Problem of Court-Martial Jurisdiction,” Vander- 
bilt Law Review, Vol. 13, pp. 485-460 (March, 
1960). 
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impact upon discipline in the armed forces since 
only a small number of cases, spread all over 
the world, are involved. To permit court- 
martial trial of noncapital cases, Justice Clark 
noted, would put in military hands an unre- 
viewable discretion to exercise jurisdiction over 
civilian dependents simply by down-grading 
the offense, thus nullifying the earlier decision 
of the Court relating to capital cases. It fol- 
lowed that since the defendant was protected 
by the specific guarantees of Article III and the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments, conviction by a 
court-martial was not constitutionally permis- 
sible. 

In a companion case! the Court held that the 
rule it fashioned in 1957 as regards capital cases 
applied tó civilian employees of the armed 
forces as well as to civilian dependents. A third 
case involved a civilian employee at the Air 
Force base near Casablanca who had been con- 
victed by a court-martial of larcency from the 
supply house at the depot, and a civilian audi- 
tor employed by the Army and stationed in 
Berlin who had been convicted by a court- 
martial on a plea of guilty of the crime of 
sodomy.!’ The Court conceded that there were 
some materials supporting prosecution of 
sutlers and other civilians by courts-martial, 
but described them as too episodic and meager 
to form a solid basis in history before and con- 
temporaneous with the Constitution. Justice 
Clark also stressed that there were alternative 
types of procedure available to the government 
in the prosecution of civilian employees of the 
armed services, such as the signing of advance 
pledges to submit to military discipline, or 
incorporation of civilian employees directly 
into the armed forces, or the creation of a sys- 
tem of voluntary enlistment of ‘‘special- 
ists.” 

The Justices were badly divided in these 
cases. Justices Harlan and Frankfurter thought 
the jurisdictional statute was valid for non- 
capital cases, arguing that the Court should have 
and has recognized differences between capital 
and noncapital cases as, for example, in those 
dealing with the right to counsel. Justices 
Whittaker and Stewart thought that the 
Court’s decision was proper as regards civilian ` 
dependents, but wrong as far as civilian em- 
ployees were concerned. They saw a marked 
difference between them, since civilian employ- 
ees are engaged in purely military work, per- 
forming essential military services subject to 
military control and orders, and sharing in 
many ways in the facilities and amenities of the 


1% Grisham v. Hagan, 361 U. 5. 278 (1960). 
17 McElroy v. United States ex rel. Guagliardo, 
361 U. 8. 281 (1960). 
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military establishments to which they are 
attached. 

Arrest without Warrant. Under §3052 of the 
U.S. Criminal Code, the statutory authority of 
FBI agents to make felony arrests without 
warrant is limited to offenses committed “in 
their presence” or to instances where they have 
“reasonable grounds to believe that the person 
to be arrested has committed or is committing” 
a felony. The statute follows the constitutional 
standard, for it is the command of the Fourth 
Amendment that no warrants for either 
searches or arrests shall issue except “upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized.” In Henry v. United States,® which 
involved an arrest in an automobile of one sus- 
pected of theft from an interstate shipment of 
whiskey, the Court held that common rumor or 
report or mere suspicion, or even ‘‘strong reason 
to suspect,” were not adequate to support an 
arrest. While evidence required to establish 
guilt is not necessary, on the other hand, good 
faith on the part of the arresting officer is not 
enough. Said Justice Douglas: “Probable cause 
exists if the facts and circumstances known to 
the officer warrant a prudent man in believing 
that the offense has been committed.” And he 
stressed the importance of enforcing this re- 
quirement strictly since the constitutional 
standard protects both the officer and the 
citizen. While a search without a warrant is 
permissible, within limits, if incidental to a law- 
ful arrest, an arrest without a warrant, if it is to 
support an incidental search, cannot be made 
without probable cause. Nor is an arrest justi- 
fied by what the subsequent search discloses. 
Finally, the Court recognized that while the 
Carroll decision!® liberalized the search rule for 
moving vehicles, it noted that it did not dis- 
pense with the need for probable cause. 

Grand Jury Indictment. It is fatal error to 
convict a defendant on a charge the grand jury 
never made. This was the teaching of Sttrone v. 
United States,?° which involved a conviction for 
unlawful interference with interstate commerce 
in violation of the Hobbs Act. The charge was 
that Stirone had interfered through extortion 
with the movement of sand from outside 
Pennsylvania to a plant in that state which 
made concrete. At the trial, and over objection, 
the district court permitted testimony on the 
effect of Stirone’s practices insofar as they 
interfered with steel shipments from a plant in 
Pennsylvania to which the cement company 


18 361 U. S. 98 (1959). 
19 Carroll v. United States, 267 U.S. 132 (1925). 
30 361 U.S. 212 (1960). 
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sold its products. By unanimous vote the Ceu“ 
ruled that after an indictment has been r 
turned, its charges may not be broadc..: 
except by the grand jury itself, and that ilc 
new charge in this case was neither trivial Y» 
innocuous. Thus, the variation between iie 
pleading and the proofs destroyed the defi : i- 
ant’s substantial right to be tried only cr 
charges presented in an indictment returne’ | >, 
the grand jury. The deprivation of such a ho: « 
right is far too serious to be treated mere]: 
harmless error. 

Public Trial. Levine refused on grounc: 
self-incrimination to answer six questions oun 
to him by a federal grand jury investiga’'i ’, 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. F: 
was taken to the federal district court, t': 
judge cleared the courtroom, the grand ju‘ 
proceedings were read, and the judge dirett“ 
Levine to answer the questions, telling him ib. 
the statute gave him immunity. For refusin-; -< 
reply, Levine was held in contempt under Ra l 
42(a), which permits summary punishmeni ` 
contempts committed in the presence of ty 
court. At this time, Levine, his lawyer, ivy 
prosecutor, the grand jury and the court 3¢- 
porter were in the courtroom. While Levin" 
lawyer claimed that the statute did not j.. 
immunity, and that his client was entitled «u : 
regular trial under Rule 42(b), no reference wa 
then made to the exclusion of the general p! b.i 
from the proceedings. Dividing 5-4, the fu 
preme Court affirmed the conviction for «cn 
tempt.24 Pointing out that it was not error ic: 
the judge to clear the courtroom initially ! e 
cause the secrecy of grand jury proceedinge i 
enjoined by statute, Justice Frankfurter cc 
clared that it was not error, once this had her 
pened, not to invite the general public ire 
into the room before summary conviction ‘c° 
contempt. He ruled that the Sixth Amend xr 
guaranty of public trials did not apply to iu 
situation because criminal contempt provee 
ings are not “‘criminal prosecutions” withir ik 
meaning of that Amendment. Since, there: 7 
Levine’s claim rests on due process, the decis c 
must turn on the particular circumstances e` 
the case, and not upon some abstract and ab x, 
lute right to a public trial. Here, he noted, ¿Ù 
grand jury, the defendant and his lawyer w>. 
in the courtroom, Levine never objected to .} > 
continuing so-called “secrecy” and dia ic 
request the judge to open the courtroom; en ` 


21 Levine v. United States, 362 U.S. 610 GHC 
That the court could act summarily in this so-, 
of case was decided in Brown v. United Sia c, 
359 U. 5. 41 (1959). See Note, “Origins o° l. 
Public Trial,” Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 35, >: 
251~258 (Winter, 1960). 
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since grand jury proceedings are secret, con- 
tempt committed through refusal to answer 
questions there does not occur in a public 
proceeding. There would have been a different 
case, said Justice Frankfurter, if Levine had 
requested and the judge had refused to open 
the courtroom to the publie before the final 
stage of the proceedings. At no point did the 
judge have any imperative duty to interrupt 
the proceedings on his own motion and estab- 
lish a conventional public trial. In effect, 
Justice Frankfurter declared, Levine raised an 
abstract claim only as an afterthought oh ap- 
peal. The dissenting justices regarded this as a 
secret trial, abhorrent toa liberty-loving people, 
and that it must be assumed that anyone con- 
victed in a secret trial has been hurt thereby. 


They could not find in these facts any intelli- - 


gent and express waiver of the fundamental 
constitutional right to a public trial. 

Double Jeopardy. Forman and a former part- 
ner in the pinball business were convicted of 
conspiracy to commit the offense of wilfully 
attempting to evade the income tax. The trial 
was held prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Grunewald case,?* on the basis of 
which the court of appeals held that the dis- 
trict judge had given improper instructions to 
the jury, and reversed the conviction, remand- 
ing the case with instructions to the district 
judge to enter a judgment of acquittal. On the 
rehearing, however, the court of appeals de- 
cided that the case might have been tried on an 
alternative theory, and thus modified its origi- 
nal order and ordered a new trial. The Supreme 
Court held unanimously that this procedure did 
not violate the rule against double jeopardy.” 
“Tt is elementary in our law,” Justice Clark 
wrote, “that a person can be tried a second 
time for an offense when his prior conviction for 
that same offense has been set aside by his 
appeal.” A new trial was one of the defendant’s 
remedies, and when he opened up the case by 
appealing his conviction, he subjected himself 
to the power of the appellate court to direct 
such “appropriate” order as it thought “just 
under the circumstances.” The original decision 
of the Court of Appeals, said Justice Clark, was 
entirely interlocutory, and no mandate had 
ever been issued thereon; since it,never became 
final, it was subject to further action on rehear- 
ng. ` 

The federal government’s present policy with 
regard to multiple prosecutions, though not 
under present holdings of the Court dictated by 


2 Grunewald v. United States, 353 U. S. 391 
(1957). 

23 Forman v. United States, 861 U. 8. 416 
(1960). 
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the requirements of the Constitution, was 
explored with gratifying results in Petite v. 
United States.” Petite had been indicted in a 
federal district court for conspiring to make 
false statements at a federal deportation hear- 
ing, and separately for suborning perjury at 
such a hearing. When put to trial on both 
charges, Petite pleaded nolo contendere to the 
conspiracy charge and the government dis- 
missed the subornation indictment. He was 
fined $500 and served two months in jail. There 
had been hearings at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, but his conviction involved only the 
Philadelphia hearing. Later he was indicted in 
Maryland for suborning the perjury of two 
witnesses at the Baltimore hearing, witnesses 
whose testimony had been relied upon in the 
Pennsylvania proceeding. Petite moved to dis- 
miss the indictment on double jeopardy 
grounds, but the district court denied the mo- 
tion, and he was convicted. Following affirm- 
ance by the court of appeals, the Supreme 
Court granted certiorari, specifying double 
jeopardy as the sole issue. At this point the 
government filed a motion for an order to 
vacate the judgment below and to remand to the 
district court with directions to dismiss the 
indictment, on the ground that it is the general 
policy of the federal government that several 
offenses arising out of a single transaction 
should be alleged and tried together, and should 
not be made the basis of multiple prosecutions, 
a policy dictated by principles of fairness to 
defendants and of orderly law enforcement. A 
unanimous Supreme Court remanded the case 
to the court of appeals with instructions to 
vacate its judgment and dismiss the indictment. 
This, the Court declared, it is clearly em- 
powered to do in the interest of justice. With 
due regard for the settled rule that the Court 
will not anticipate a question of constitutional 
law in advance of the necessity of deciding it, it 
expressed no opinion on the double jeopardy 
issue. Concurring separately, Chief Justice 
Warren thought that the Court should go fur- 
ther and say that the case ought to be disposed 
of on the merits by holding that the govern- 
ment’s request to dismiss was reasonable. 
Speaking for three other members of the Court, 
Justice Brennan in a separate concurring opin- 
ion maintained that the Court ought to say 
flatly that the Double Jeopardy Clause was an 
insurmountable barrier to the second prosecu- 
tion. i 

Habeas Corpus. One Parker was convicted in 
a Texas court of a felony and sentenced. Claim- 
ing that he had been denied due process, he sued 
for habeas corpus in a federal district court, 


2 361 U.S. 529 (1960). 
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which, after hearing, denied his petition, and 
the court of appeals affirmed. The Supreme 
Court gave leave to proceed in forma pauperis 
and granted a motion for assigned counsel. 
Before the case could be heard by the Court, 
however, Parker was released from the state 
prison, after serving his full sentence with time 
off for good behavior. On these facts, a bare 
majority of the Justices ruled that the case had 
become moot, and, therefore, the Court was 
without jurisdiction to deal with the merits of 
the petitioner’s claim. The only purpose of 
habeas corpus is to inquire into the legality of a 
detention, and the only judicial relief author- 
ized is discharge or admission to bail. Without 
restraint of liberty, the writ will not issue. The 
four dissenting Justices emphasized that there 
had been at the trial a flagrant disregard of the 
constitutional right to the assistance of counsel, 
and that conviction of a felony imposes a status 
upon a person which makes him vulnerable to 
future sanctions through new civil disability 
statutes. The Chief Justice also noted that a 
conviction seriously affects one’s reputation 
and economic opportunities. Thus he argued 
that there was an important public interest in 
declaring the invalidity of a conviction ob- 
tained in violation of the Constitution. Habeas 
corpus, he noted, is an expanding concept, and 
the statute gives federal courts very broad 
authority to “dispose of the matter as law and 
justice require.” In a separate dissenting opin- 
‘jon Justice Douglas pointed out that the uncon- 
stitutional judgment against Parker had a 
continuing effect, since under Texas law that 
disqualified him from voting. In reply to this 
argument, Justice Harlan noted in a concurring 
opinion that since the petitioner had outstand- 
ing against him felony convictions in a number 
of other states, any one of them had the same 
consequences with respect to his exercise of civil 
rights in Texas. He also maintained that the 
moral stigma of a judgment which no longer 
affects legal rights does not present a case or 
controversy for appellate review. 

Searches and Seizures. While evidence se- 
cured through an unlawful search and seizure 
by federal agents has long been excludable from 
federal courts on motion, under the “silver 
platter” doctrine” articles obtained as a result 
of an unreasonable search and seizure by state 
officers, without involvement of federal officers, 
could be introduced into evidence against a 
defendant over his timely objection in a federal 
criminal trial. In a pair of cases in which the 
Court divided 5-4, this doctrine was reexam- 


25 Parker v. Ellis, 362 U. 5. 574 (1960). 
2 Lustig v. United States, 338 U. S. 74 (1949). 
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ined and rejected.’ Justice Stewart argued that 
while Wolf v. Colorado?! held that Fourteenth 
Amendment due process does not require state 
courts to adopt the exclusionary rule regarding 
evidence illegally seized by state agents, the 
Court by unanimous vote unequivocally ruled 
in that case that due process prohibits unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures by state officers. 
This, he declared, removed the underpinning 
for the admissibility rule as to state-seized evi- 
dence being used in a federal court. He could 
see no logical distinction between evidence 
obtained in violation of the Fourth Amendment 
and evidence secured in violation of the Four- 
teenth, nor did he think it matters to the victim 
whether his constitutional right has been in- 
vaded by a federal agent or by a state officer. 
While the Court recognized the general need for 
untrammeled disclosure of competent and 
relevant evidence in a court of justice, Justice 
Stewart maintained that several considerations 
outweigh it. The exclusionary rule is calculated 
to compel respect for the constitutional guar- 
anty against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, and is the only effective weapon available 
for this purpose since it removes the incentive 
to disregard it. The federal courts have 
operated under the exclusionary rule, first 
decreed in the Weeks case,?) for a half century, 
and it has never been suggested that it has 
rendered the FBI ineffective or disrupted the 
administration of justice in federal courts. 
About half the states have adopted the exclu- 
sionary rule themselves, and the movement is 
inexorably in that direction. Considerations of 
a healthy federalism are involved, since a fed- 
eral court frustrates state policy, and in a par- 
ticularly inappropriate and ironical form, when 
it admits evidence lawlessly seized by stato 
agents. The “silver platter’ doctrine discour- 
ages free and open cooperation between state 
and federal officers. Finally, there is “the im- 
perative of judicial integrity,” according to 
which federal courts should not be accomplices 
in the wilful disobedience of a Constitution 
they are sworn to uphold. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Frankfurter 
noted that both Holmes and Brandeis favored 


27 Elkins v. United States, 364 U. S. 206 (1960) 
(conviction for intercepting and divulging tele- 
phone communications); Rios v. United States, 
364 U. 5. 253 (1960) (conviction on a narcotics 
charge). See Symposium, “The Wiretapping- 
Eavesdropping Problems: Reflections on The 
Eavesdroppers,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 44, 
pp. 813-940 (April, 1960); John M. Maguire, 
Evidence of Guilt (Boston, 1960). 
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29 Weeks v, United States, 232 U. S. 383 (1914) 
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the “silver platter’ doctrine, and stressed that 
the general rule, “responding to the deepest 
needs of society,” is that society is entitled to 
every one’s evidence, exceptions to which can 
be allowed only where there is a public good 
which transcends the normally predominant 
principle of utilizing all rational means for 
ascertaining truth. He could find no warrant for 
federal courts assuming the same supervisory 
control over state officials which they have 
assumed over federal officers, and could dis- 
cover no inexorable movement in the states 
towards the exclusionary rule. He objected that 
the Court’s decision introduces into federal 
prosecutions a troublesome and uncertain new 
criterion, the ‘‘unconstitutionality” of police 
conduct, as distinguished from its mere illegal- 
ity, and creates undesirable conflict with state 
policies which seek to protect the individual 
from unlawful police conduct. Justice Frank- 
furter, however, indicated that he would apply 
the exclusionary rule in the federal court if the 
evidence were illegal and excludable under state 
law in the state courts, since it is unseemly for a 
federal court not to respect a determination of a 
state court that its own officials were guilty of 
wrong-doing, and he would want to avoid re- 
trial of issues in the federal court and disrupting 
state authority. Speaking for three members of 
the minority, however, Justice Harlan did not 
go along with this limited inroad upon the 
“silver platter’ doctrine, which he would retain 
intact. 

Several search and seizure questions were 
litigated in Abel v. United States.*° At issue in a 
trial for conspiracy to commit espionage was 
the admissibility into evidence of seven items 
selzed, without a search warrant, by agents of 
the United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in the course of an administrative 
arrest as a preliminary to his deportation. 
After the FBI told them that Abel was sus- 
pected of being an alien residing illegally in the 
country, the INS officers arrested him on an 
administrative warrant in his New York hotel. 
Following this arrest, these agents searched his 
person, his belongings, the room in which he 
was found, and the adjoining bathroom, with- 
out requesting or receiving Abel’s consent. FBI 
agents were also present, but did not make the 
arrest nor engage in the search. The INS agents 
testified that they were after evidence relating 
to Abel’s alienage. After the room was vacated 
by Abel, an FBI agent, with the permission of 
the hotel management, searched the room and 
found two additional items. Abel’s main con- 
tention, that the challenged items of evidence 
were not admissible because the government 
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had utilized the administrative arrest as a mere 
subterfuge, was rejected by a 5-4 vote of the 
Court. 

Speaking for the majority, Justice Frank- 
furter declared that it would be serious miscon- 
duct for the government deliberately to use an 
administrative warrant for the purpose of 
gathering evidence in a criminal case. But he 
noted that the two courts below had canvassed 
the factual issues thoroughly, and had found 
that the INS agents had acted in good faith, and 
that it was customary for INS and FBI agents, 
who, after all, operate in the same department 
under the common authority of the Attorney 
General, to cooperate. If the FBI has reason to 
believe that someone is a deportable alien, it is 
not required to remain mute merely because it 
also believes that he committed a very grave 
crime. Furthermore, Justice Frankfurter ruled 
that the administrative arrest did not bar the 
FBI from continuing its own investigation in 
the hope of finding evidence of espionage. 

There is no doubt, the majority ruled, of the 
constitutionality of an administrative arrest, 
which is sanctioned by history and law, and 
search following an administrative arrest is as 
proper and as extensive as after arrest for a 
crime. The need to protect the arresting officer, 
prevent escape, and preserve evidence is the 
same, and thus the scope of search is the same 
as in the case of a criminal arrest. As for the 
argument that an administrative arrest on war- 
rant is without the authority of a judge, it was 
noted that this is equally true of a criminal 
arrest on probable cause without a warrant. It 
was concluded that governmental officers who 
effect a deportation arrest administratively 


- have the same right of incidental search that is 


permitted to criminal law enforcement officers. 
Under prevailing doctrine, search of the hotel 
room, seizure of articles the arrested man was 
trying to conceal on his person, and search of 
seized property at headquarters were all lawful. 
The fact that the arresting officer was looking 
for evidence relating to deportation does not 
prevent him from seizing evidence relating to 
espionage, “since it would be entirely without 
reason” to say that he must return the evidence 
merely because it was not his business to look 
for it. The search of the hotel room after it was 
vacated, though without a warrant, was lawful 
since it was made to find evidence of crime, the 
room had been vacated, and the hotel manage- 
ment freely gave its consent. There is nothing 
wrong in appropriating abandoned property. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Douglas 
took the position that the FBI had been the 
moving force behind this arrest and search, and 
had in effect used an administrative warrant to 
make an arrest for a criminal investigation in 
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violation of both the immigration statute and 
the Bill of Rights. The issue, he insisted, was 
not good or bad faith, but “how far zeal may be 
permitted to carry officials bent on law enforce- 
ment” in violation of the Fourth Amendment. 
Justice Brennan declared in his dissent that 
aliens have the same rights as all others under 
the Fourth Amendment, and that the search 
had gone beyond what was reasonably related 
to the mechanics of the arrest itself. He did not 
want to engage in fruitless litigation into the 
purity of official motives, for he insisted that 
the point is that the Fourth Amendment was 
not designed merely to protect criminals. It 
protects everyone; it protects the individual’s 
interest in privacy and cloes not fluctuate with 
the intent of the officers. 

An interesting problem as to the standing of 
the defendant to raise the issue of probable 
cause for a search warrant was presented in 
Jones v. United States.) Jones was prosecuted 
for violation of the federal narcotics law. The 
statute permits conviction upon proof of pos- 
session of narcotics, and possession was the 
basis of the government’s case. Jones had been 
arrested in an apartment belonging to someone 
else by federal narcotics officers who were 
executing a search warrant which had been 
issued on the affidavit of a police officer based 
on knowledge secured from an unnamed in- 
former. Before trial, Jones moved to suppress 
the evidence, some unstamped narcoties found 
in an awning just outside a window of the 
apartment. The government challenged Jones’ 
standing to make this motion on two grounds: 
first, that he did not allege ownership of the 
seized articles, and second, that he did not 
allege an interest in the apartment greater than 
that of an “invitee or guest.” The district court 
held that since Jones was merely someone else’s 
guest in the apartment, he lacked standing to 
raise the issue. Rule 41(e) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure permits motions to sup- 
press evidence to be made by “a person ag- 
grieved by an unlawful search and sei- 
ITC ieee 

On the standing issue the Supreme Court 
held in favor of Jones, pointing out that in 
order to qualify as a “person aggrieved by an 
unlawful search and seizure,” one must have 
been the victim of a search or seizure and be- 
long to a class for whom the constitutional 
protection is given. Ordinarily, to establish 
standing one must claim to have owned or 
possessed the seized property, but in this sort of 
case, possession is in itself a confession of guilt. 
Since, therefore, possession both convicts and 
confers standing, Justice Frankfurter held that 
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there is no need for a preliminary showing of e ` 
interest in the seized property or in the prer - 
ises. The government, he pointed out, shou’ 
not be allowed to assume contradictory |. 
tions: to admit the evidence on the ground +'r 
the individual did not have possession, ¿1 
then to convict for possession. Under any 4 
and rational conception of the Rule, he thou: 
that the possession on the basis of which Jon: 
was convicted sufficed to give him standin; e 
raise the issue. Finally, it was ruled that sin : 
Jones had been in the apartment with the ver- 
mission of the owner, he had sufficient int: ré =" 
in the premises. Jusice Frankfurter thought i 
was ‘unnecessary and ill-advised to imjx:. 
into the law surrounding the constitution. 
right to be free from unreasonable searches ‘°\*: 
seizures” the subtle distinctions of the comnie’ 
law between “lessee,” licensee,” “invitee,” a 
“ouest.” These distinctions, he argued, shiv: 
not determine the fashioning of procer ‘1 
which are ultimately referable to constitutions .. 
safeguards. No just interest of the govern e. 
in the rigorous enforcement of the crimina! |: ~ 
will be hampered by recognizing that anjyoi 
who is legitimately on premises where a s¢:.7: 
is made may challenge its legality by way o . 
motion to suppress. 

Finally, the Court found that there had be - 
probable cause for issuing the warran: r 
search. The affidavit on the basis of which : 
warrant had been issued was not insufficicr 
merely because the affant reported the ois > 
vations of someone else. An affidavit based s 
hearsay is not bad if there is a substantial I: -! 
for crediting the hearsay, and in this inst: 
the unidentified informant had previea- 
given correct information. On this rov 
Justice Douglas dissented, stressing the danse 
of magistrates relying upon “faceless infar- 
ers,” 

Status of Married Women. In United Stoi > 
Dege” the Supreme Court broke new ground ° 
holding that a wife may conspire with 'v 
husband to commit an offense againsi ii 
United States in violation of the federal ¢.- 


“spiracy statute, 18 U.S.C. §371. Justice Fran 


furter, speaking for six members of the Coir 
said that we “do not allow ourselves ia | 
obfuscated by medieval views regarding `À 
legal status of woman and the common !a: . 
reflection of them. Considering that legitim: ~ 
business enterprises between husband and 1: 
have long been commonplaces in our time 
would enthrone an unreality into a rule of 2 
to suggest that man and wife are legally ire vy 
able of engaging in illicit enterprises and thc; 
fore, forsooth, do not engage in them.’’ | 
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insisted that the reasons for the rules regarding 
testimonial compulsion as between spouses do 
not apply in this situation. The assumption 
that responsibility of husband and wife for 
joint participation in a criminal enterprise 
would make for marital disharmony, the 
Justice declared, ‘is unnourished by sense.” 
And the notion that the wife must be presumed 
to act under the coercive influence of her hus- 
band, and therefore cannot be a willing par- 
ticipant, “implies a view of American woman- 
hood offensive to the ethos of our society.” 
Speaking for the three dissenters, Chief Justice 
Warren described the Court’s approach as too 
simplistic. He noted that the conspiracy statute 
was enacted in 1867, at which time Congress 
certainly had no intent to alter the law regard- 
ing this question, and that there is no indication 
that Congress meant to change the law when 
the criminal code was last revised in 1948. 
Where a rule of law is so well established in the 
common law and in legislation, the Chief 
Justice argued, the Court should not reject it in 
the absence of some explicit directive of Con- 
gress. Besides, the danger to the confidentiality 
of the marriage relationship is reason enough 
for holding on to the traditional rule. 
Compensable Interests. Dividing 6-8, the 
Court ruled that where under state law a 
materialman furnishing supplies to a contractor 
has a lien on a vessel under construction, and 
the government takes over the uncompleted 
vessel, the lien is a compensable property 
interest within the meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment.** While it is true that no one can 
acquire a lien on a “public work,” the mere 
prospect that property will later be owned by 
the United States does not render that property 
immune from otherwise valid liens. The dis- 
senters thought that there had been no “tak- 
ing” of the materialman’s property. 
Deportation of Aliens. On the basis of §19(c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, Kimm, an 
alien, applied for suspension of an order direct- 
ing his deportation to Korea. When the hearing 
officer asked Kimm if he was a member of the 
Communist Party, he declined to reply on the 
ground of the Fifth Amendment. Under the 
statute there is no administrative discretionary 
authority to‘suspend the deportation of any 
alien who is deportable because of membership 
in the Communist Party. Kimm offered no 
evidence of his own on this point, but argued 
that it was up to the government to prove 
membership, Five Justices held that suspension 


3 Armstrong v. United States, 364 U. 8. 40 
(1960). See Lester Nelson, “Sovereign Immunity 
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of deportation is a matter of discretion and 
administrative grace, and that on the request of 
the Attorney General the applicant must sup- 
ply information within his knowledge which has 
a direct bearing on his eligibility under the 
statute.*4 Speaking in dissent, Justice Douglas 
argued that this decision means that the Court 
allows invocation of the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination to serve in effect as 
proof that the alien lacks good moral character. 
He argued that invocation of the privilege is a 
neutral act, as consistent with innocence as 
with guilt. Justice Brennan thought that while 
suspension of deportation is a matter of admin- 
istrative discretion and grace, eligibility for the 


= exercise of that discretion is a matter of law. 


Thus, he maintained that the burden is on the 
government to demonstrate deportability, and 
that in this instance the government was re- 
quiring the alien to prove a negative, that he 
was never a Communist, when no one has said 
or intimated that he was. 

Freedom of Speech. Once more the Court 
postponed, this time until the 1960 Term, the 
cases dealing with convictions for mere mem- 
bership in the Communist Party under the 
Smith Act and the Internal Security Act of 
1950.3 The Court said that it was postponing 
argument because it recently granted certiorari 
in a case arising under the latter act, and 
wanted it joined to the two earlier cases, which 
involved the Smith Act. Justice Clark pro- 
tested that the Scales case had been on the 
active docket for five successive Terms and had 
been argued fully twice. 


2. The Federal Taxing Power 


Section 811(g¢)(2)(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 requires inclusion of insurance 
proceeds in the gross estate of an insured where 
the proceeds are receivable by beneficiaries 
other than the executor, but are attributable to 
premiums paid by the insured. Inclusion is 
required whether or not the insured retained 
any policy rights. In United States v. Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit, the insured, 
who died intestate in 1954, left four policies to 
his wife which had been originally issued to 
him, but in 1986 he had divested himself of the 
policy rights by assigning them to his wife. He 
continued, however, to pay the premiums on 


34 Kimm v. Rosenberg, 363 U. 5. 405 (1960). 
See Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law and 
Government (St. Paul, 1960); Joseph Tanenhaus, 
“Supreme Court Attitudes toward Federal Ad- 
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these policies until he died. The district court 
held that this was an unapportioned direct tax 
in violation of Article J of the Constitution, and 
that it was invalid under Fifth Amendment due 
process because it was retroactive and dis- 
criminatory. By unanimous vote, the Supreme 
Court reversed. 

Chief Justice Warren noted that it was the 
evident intent of Congress to tax events as 
distinguished from their tangible fruits. From 
its inception the estate tax has been a tax on a 
class of events which Congress has chosen to 
label, as the statute says, “the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent.” A tax on such a 
taxable event as transfer has always been 
treated as a duty or excise. Under this statute, 
the occasion for the tax is the maturing of the 
beneficiaries’ right to the proceeds upon the 
death of the insured. Congress can reasonably 
treat this as a testamentary disposition by the 
insured in favor of the beneficiaries, for the 
death of the insured creates a genuine enlarge- 
ment of the rights of the beneficiaries. “The 
maturing of the right to proceeds,” wrote the 
Chief Justice, “is therefore an appropriate 
occasion for taxing the transaction to the estate 
of the insured.” He also held that it makes no 
difference that the payment of premiums oc- 
curred during the lifetime of the insured, for 
Congress can properly impose excise taxes on 
wholly inter vives gifts, and since this is so, 
surely it may impose such a tax on the final 
step, the maturing of the right to proceeds, ina 
partly inter vivos transaction completed by 
death. Finally, he ruled that there was no viola- 
tion of due process, since the taxing event, the 
maturing of the policies at death, occurred long 
after the enactment of the statute. It is imma- 
terial that the policies were purchased and the 
policy rights assigned before the statute was 
adopted since the tax was not laid on the crea- 
tion or transfer of the policy rights. 


3. The Federal Commerce Power 


The Grand River Dam Authority was 
created by the Oklahoma legislature to develop 
hydroelectric power on the Grand River, a 
nonnavigable tributary of the navigable Arkan- 
sas River. It received a license under the 
Federal Power Act and completed its dam in 
1940. In 1946 the federal government started 
its own project at another point as part of a 
comprehensive plan for the regulation of navi- 
gation, the control of floods and the production 
of power on the Arkansas River and its tribu- 
taries. The Authority then built a second proj- 
ect, and both of its projects were upstream, the 
federal project being farthest downstream. 
Now the Authority sues for a “taking” of water 
rights at the federal site and for a “taking” of 
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its franchise to develop electric power at ihai 
site. The Court of Claims held the federe: 
government liable, but by unanimous vote ik. 
Supreme Court reversed.?? Justice Doumies 
pointed out that the federal action to proiect 
the navigable capacity of the Arkansas R: «> 
was within the constitutional power of Cor- 
gress. It is well settled that Congress may i1- 
der the commerce power treat the waterski 
as a key to flood control on navigable stren 2 ~ 
and their tributaries, and that therefore ils 
power of flood control extends to the tributari ~ 
of navigable streams. And, “when the Unitc! 
States appropriates the flow either of a navis - 
ble or a nonnavigable stream pursuant tc 1. 
superior power under the Commerce Clause, | 
is exercising established prerogatives anc 
beholden to no one.” Justice Douglas said i'i: 
the Court of Claims erred in failing to di: i- 
guish between an appropriation of property: r 
the frustration of an enterprise by reason of i} « 
exercise of a superior governmental power. 

A construction contractor was building £ 
dam across a river in Texas in order to inere y 
ten-fold the water supply of a local Wate 
Supply District which served customers local y 
within the state. All the water was intended for 
Corpus Christi, about half of it for industri. 
users, most of whom produce goods for cori- 
merce. It was also conceded that an unspeci ii 
amount of water was consumed by facilitice: 3 
commerce. The issue arose, does the Fair Latin 
Standards Act apply to the contractor’s ci: 
ployees? The Act as adopted in 1938 extemdlc¢ 
its terms to those engaged in produc.ii 
“necessary”? for commerce, but the i9! 
amendments substituted the phrase “direct i 
essential” for such production. Dividing 5-41. 
the Supreme Court held that the contracto: ` 
employees were not covered by the statuic ‘ 
Asserting that there are no ‘‘talismanie 3. 
abstract tests, embodied in tags or formu!ns ` 
Justice Frankfurter declared that the limits 3 
coverage cannot be understood merely in te 12. 
of the social purposes of the Act, that Congres 
did not desire undue displacement of sini: 
regulation of predominantly local activiti s 
that the Act applies only to activities of traci 
tionally national concern, that the foevs o 
coverage is not commerce in the broadest cer 
stitutional sense, but in the limited sense of { :. 
statute, and that furthest removed from ecv- 
erage is activity which is only “related” i 
production for commerce. He ruled that ix 
1949 amendments were designed to resiri¢ 
coverage, that this construction activity we 
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remote from production for commerce, and 
that the completed facilities were not dedicated 
either exclusively or primarily to such produc- 
tion. Speaking for the four dissenters, Justice 
Douglas asserted that this decision was con- 
trary to legislative history, and, by forsaking a 
long line of precedents, constituted a backward 
step by giving up territory Congress has fairly 
claimed, thus diluting the protection Congress 
designed for the lowest paid and weakest group 
of wage earners in the country. He argued that 
this dam would furnish water for a city system 
which services railroads, trucking companies, 
airlines, and other instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce, as well as producers of goods 
for commerce. 


4. Federal Judicial Power 


Avoidance of Constitutional Issues. A man 
brought a suit in the diversity jurisdiction of a 
federal district court in Florida on an insurance 
contract entered into in Illinois. Under the 
terms of the contract the time for bringing suit 
for a loss had lapsed, but under Florida law 
there was still time. The insurance company 
challenged the constitutionality of the Florida 
statute on due process and full faith and credit 
grounds. Dividing 6-3, the Court remanded the 
case to the district court with instructions to 
get a decision from the state courts as to 
whether the state law applied and whether 
under state law there was a recoverable loss.*® 
Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the Court 
majority, held that the constitutional issue 
should have been reached only if the decision 
on the two nonconstitutional questions compel 
it. He made the familiar point that the Court 
will not anticipate a question of constitutional 
` law in advance of the necessity of deciding it, 
and that this doctrine carries special weight in 
maintaining proper harmony in federal-state 
relations. He declared that it must not yield to 
“the claim of the relatively minor inconveni- 
ence of postponement of decision.” Speaking in 
dissent, Justice Black could find no justification 
for carrying the doctrine of avoiding constitu- 
tional questions to what he regarded as a 
wholly unjustifiable extreme, since there was in 


his judgment no new state regulatory statute to 


construe, no peculiarly local questions were at 
stake, and no difficult state issues were present 
depending on vague state law. “I believe,” he 
said, “that there are times when a constitu- 
tional question is so important that it should be 
decided even though judicial ingenuity would 
find a way to escape it.” He insisted that the 
state statute was plain and clear and that it was 
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easy to decide that it applied to this case. He 
also pointed out that the federal district judge 
serves locally and knows local law. He then 
proceeded to hold that the Florida statute was 
constitutional, since the forum state had sufi- 
cient contacts with the parties, the insured 
property and the lawsuit. He insisted that the 
Court’s avoidance rule was too rigid and iron- 
clad, that it was “bad for the litigants, bad for 
the courts, and bad for the country. Litigants, 
too, have a right to have their lawsuits decided 
without unreasonable and unnecessary delay or 
expense.” 

Steel Strike Injunction. Section 208 of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act authorizes a 
federal district court, on application of the 
federal government, to grant an eighty-day 
injunction if it finds that a strike, if permitted 
to continue, “will imperil the national health or 
safety.” The Attorney General, under this 
Section, secured an injunction in the district 
court for the western district of Pennsylvania . 
against the continuance of an industry-wide 
strike of workers in the steel industry, and the 
court of appeals affirmed. In a brief per curiam 
opinion the Supreme Court also affirmed.* It 
held that the meaning of the phrase, “‘national 
health,” did not have to be determined since 
the findings of the district court amply sup- 
ported the other ground for the injunction, that 
the strike imperiled national safety. The Court 
was content to rely upon evidence of the 
strike’s effects on specific defense projects. The 
Court also held that there was no violation of 
the constitutional limitation which prohibits 
the courts from exercising legislative or execu- 
tive powers. The statute itself creates the 
standard, continuance of production in indus- 
tries vital to the national health and safety, the 
United States is the guardian of these public 
rights in litigation, and there was no review by 
other agencies of the government of matters 
decided judicially. Justice Douglas dissented 
alone; he wanted to remand to the district 
court to make particularized findings as to how 
the steel strike imperiled national health, and 
as to what plants had to be reopened to produce 
the small quantity of steel needed for national 
safety. He protested that the federal district 
court must not act as the President’s adminis- 
trative assistant. A month later Justices Frank- 
furter and Harlan filed a joint concurring 
opinion to argue that the district court’s deci- 
sion had been based on weighty evidence, that 
the President’s judgment was entitled to due 
weight, that the lower courts had properly 
found that the steel industry could not be 
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segmented, and that all the criteria for a 
proper case or controversy were present in the 
case. Noting that In re Debs® remained intact, 
they asserted that “the judicial power to enjoin 
public nuisances at the instance of the Govern- 
ment has been a commonplace of jurisdiction in 
American judicial history.” 

Maritime Jurisdiction. An action was brought 
against the United States under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act to recover for the death of a 
man who had drowned in the Columbia River 
while employed as a carpenter by an independ- 
ent contractor who had undertaken repairs at 
the federally owned and operated Bonneville 
Dam. The death occurred on navigable waters 
within the territorial limits of Oregon, and 
liability was asserted under the Oregon wrong- 
ful death statute and the Oregon Employers’ 
Liability Act. The district court held that the 
general wrongful death statute of Oregon 
applied, but that there was no liability because 
the death was not caused by any negligence on 
the part of the United States or itsemployees. It 
also held that the Oregon Employers’ Liability 
Act could not constitutionally apply because it 
prescribed such a high standard of care, not 
mere negligence but failure to use every device, 
care and precaution which is practicable for the 
protection and safety of life and limb. Dividing 
6-8, the Supreme Court reversed.* Since the 
death occurred on navigable waters, it held that 
the trial court had correctly ruled that the con- 
troversy was within the reach of the admiralty 
jurisdiction. It is established, Justice Stewart 
noted, that while admiralty law itself confers 
no right of action for wrongful death, where 
death results from a maritime tort committed 
on navigable waters within a state whose 
statutes give a right of action on account of 
wrongful death, the admiralty courts will enter- 
tain a libel in personam for the damages sus- 
tained, for in such a case maritime law enforces 
the state statute. Thus the conduct giving rise 
to liability is measured not under admiralty 
law’s standards of duty, but under the substan- 
tive standards of the state law. Furthermore, 
the Court ruled that there is no constitutional 
impediment to the application by maritime law 
of the Oregon Employers’ Liability Act, for 
under the teaching of the recent decision in- 
volving The Tungus,® where state policy ap- 
plies, all of it applies. It would be anomalous to 
say that a state may create a right of action, 
but may not determine the circumstances 
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under which it exists. Finally, the Court 'o:c 
open the question as to whether the s 2c 
wrongful death statute might contain prev- 
sions so offensive to traditional principle: <° 
maritime law that the admiralty court wo U ' 
decline to enforce them, since it found no +: 
problem in this case. It concluded that actu 
the state Employers’ Liability Act had m: rs 
provisions more in consonance with tradition.. 
principles of admiralty than the state’s wr: ;- 
ful death act. Four Justices concurred, how- 
ever, only because they felt bound by the rulit s 
in The Tungus, though they noted their : 1- 
tinued disagreement with it. 

Justice Frankfurter joined Justice Harlan v 
a dissenting opinion which defined the issus > 
whether an action lies when the conduct sa: 1 ¢ 
give rise to liability is measured under state vv 
by greater substantive standards of duty . u° 
those which would have governed the :.1 : 
conduct under maritime law had death r») 
occurred. If death had not occurred, the U1. t 
States could not have been held liable exec .' 
accordance with the standards of duty impos ` 
by maritime law. This follows from the gen ~. 
constitutional doctrine of federal supremacy v 
maritime affairs which, they argued, the a.. 
jority totally disregarded. When the «<i 
purports to impose a duty which a person tce 
not bear under federal law, this amoun.; i 
state regulation of conduct within the ferle r 
maritime jurisdiction. Justice Whittaker fil 
memorandum to say that he joined in Just e, 
Harlan’s dissent, except for its implication 1} £ 
maritime torts committed on the navigio 
waters of a state which result in death : + 
governed by the general substantive tort lew e’ 
the state, not by the general federal maritir 
law as remedially supplemented only by ih 
wrongful death act of the state.*4 

FELA and Jones Act Cases. During the '¢% 
Term, there were a number of cases, as i 
previous Terms, where the Justices regisia-c . 
their differing views on the reviewability <` 
state and lower federal court decisions nu c> 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 1 
a case involving an injury to a section pr 
laborer, a jury verdict in favor of the raile : 
was set aside on the ground that the distik 
court gave an erroneous instruction to the js: 


-~ 
' 


we 


-regarding the nature of the employer-emyp!o.~ 


44 See also Goett v. Union Carbide Corp., 3.' 
U. S. 340 (1960), where the Court remance | 
case involving a maritime tort decided under t°- 
West Virginia wrongful death act, again stres. i: 
that it is a question of state law as to what is t 
proper substantive law to be applied to marit r ’ 
torts within the territorial jurisdiction of t': 
states in wrongful death cases. 
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relationship under the statute.“ In another 
case the state courts were reversed on the 
ground that the, proofs were sufficient to submit 
to the jury the question of whether employer 
negligence played a part in producing the in- 
jury.“ In still another case the Court ruled that 
the state trial court had usurped the functions 
of the jury in discharging the jury and holding 
for the employer on the issue of negligence." In 
a fourth case, dividing 5-4, the Court affirmed 
a reversal by a state supreme court of a jury 
verdict rendered in favor of a railroad crossing 
watchman who was injured when hit by an 
automobile driven by an intoxicated driver.*8 
The majority noted that FELA does not make 
the employer an insurer. The four dissenting 
Justices argued that whether the railroad could 
have made this spot a safer place to work was a 
jury question, and that the railroad had a duty 
to guard against foreseeable events. In a fifth 
case, a state supreme court reversed a jury 
verdict for a railroad worker who, when trying 
on a wet day to move a wooden block em- 
bedded in the mud stepped on a railroad tie to 
brace himself and wrenched his back when his 
foot slipped. Five Justices voted to reverse.*? It 
was in this case that Justice Douglas wrote a 
concurring opinion to defend the Court’s FELA 
policy, and, reviewing figures, argued that the 
complaint that the Court was wasting a lot of 
its time was a false issue. What is at stake, he 
insisted, is the degree of vigilance which the 
Court should exercise in safeguarding jury trial. 
Justice Harlan, speaking in dissent, maintained 
that these cases involve factual issues of no 
general importance, and have no legitimate 
demand upon the energies of the Court, which 
are already taxed to the utmost. He complained 
that the majority seem to go on the assumption 
that in FELA cases anything a jury says goes; 
this, he argued, would end meaningful judicial 
supervision of jury verdicts in such cases. In all 
these cases, as is his custom, Justice. Frank- 
furter took the position that the writ of certi- 
orari had been granted improvidently’ 

Finally, in a suit by a seaman under the 
Jones Act, where the issue was whether the 


4 Ward v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 362 
U. 8. 396 (1960). See William H. DeParcaq, “The 
Supreme Court and the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1958-1959 Term,” Minnesota Law 
Review, Vol. 44, pp. 707-717 (March, 1960). 

46 Conner v. Butler, 361 U. S. 29 (1959). 

47 Davis v. Virginian R. Co., 361 U. S. 354 
(1960). 

48 Inman v. Baltimore & Ohio R. Co., 361 U. S. 
138 (1959). 

49 Harris v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 361 
U.S. 15 (1959). 
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accident activated or aggravated a previous 
condition, the court of appeals reversed the 
judgment of the district court on the ground 
that the evidence did not justify the jury’s con- 
clusion, and the Supreme Court restored the 
jury verdict on the ground that it was a reason- 
able one.*? l 


II. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. Due Process of Law 


Freedom of Association. Of the state civil 
liberties cases“! reviewed by the Supreme Court 
during the 1959 Term, one of the most impor- 
tant was Bates v. City of Little Rock.” In this 
case the Court held unanimously that the 
custodian of the records of the local branch of 
the NAACP could not be required to supply to 
the City Clerk, and thus make available tothe 


. 50 Sentilles v. Inter-Caribbean Shipping Corp., 
361 U.S. 107 (1959). Justice Frankfurter took the 
position that certiorari should not be granted to 
review facts and weigh evidence, and that the 
writ should be dismissed as having been granted _ 
improvidently. 

5 See generally: Walter Gellhorn, American 
Rights (New York, 1960); Eleanor Bontecou, 
ed., Freedom in the Balance: Opinions of Judge 
Henry W. Edgerton relating to Civil Liberties 
(Ithaca, 1960); Sidney Hook, Political Power and 
Personal Freedom (New York, 1959); O. John 
Rogge, The First and the Fifth (New York, 1960); 
Carl Beck, Contempt of Congress (New Orleans, 
1959); Eugene V. Rostow, Planning for Freedom 
(New Haven, 1959); Hugo L. Black, “The Bill of 
Rights,” New York University Law Review, Vol. 
35, pp. 865-881 (April, 1960); Paul A. Porter, 
“The Supreme Court and Individual Liberties 
since 1952,” Kentucky Law Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 
48-62 (Fall, 1959); S. Sidney Ulmer, “Supreme 
Court Behavior and Civil Rights,’ Western ’ 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 18, pp. 288-311 (June, 
1960); Norman S. Marsh, “Civil Liberties in 
Europe,” Law Quarterly Review, Vol. 75, pp. 
530-552 (October, 1959); Robert B. McKay, 
“The Preference for Freedom,” New York Uni- 
versity Law Review, Vol. 34, pp. 1182-1227 (No- 
vember, 1959); Note, “State Enforcement of 
Federally Created Rights,” Harvard, Law Review, 
Vol. 73, pp. 1551-1564 (June, 1960); O. John 
Rogge, ‘‘Unenumerated Rights,” California Law 
Review, Vol. 47, pp. 787-827 (December, 1959); 
Ralph M. Carson, “The Prospect of Liberty,” 
Michigan Law Review, Vol. 58, pp. 1185-1216 
(June, 1960); Harris Wofford, Jr., “Notre Dame 
Conference on Civil Rights,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 
Vol. 35, pp. 328-367 (May, 1960); Symposium 
on Scopes v. State, University of Chicago Law Re- 
view, Vol. 27, pp. 505-534 (Spring, 1960). 

& 361 U.S. 516 (1960). 
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public, the names of the members and contribu- 
tors of the Association. “Like freedom of speech 
and a free press,” Justice Stewart wrote, “the 
right of peaceable assembly was considered by 
the Framers of our Constitution to lie at the 
foundation of a government based upon the 
consent of an informed citizenry--a govern- 
ment dedicated to the establishment of justice 
and the preservation of liberty.... And it is 
now beyond dispute that freedom of association 
for the purpose of advancing ideas and airing 
grievances is protected by the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment from 
invasion by the States.” He added that “‘free- 
doms such as these are protected not only 
against heavy-handed frontal attack, but also 
from being stifled by more subtle governmental 
interference.” Thus it had been held in 
NAACP v. Alabama® that compelled dis- 
closure of affiliation may be an effective re- 
straint on freedom of association, and that the 
inviolability of privacy of association may in 
many circumstances be indispensable to the 
preservation of freedom of association. 

The Court found that the record showed that 
compulsory disclosure of membership lists of 
local NAACP branches “would work a signifi- 
cant interference with the freedom of associa- 
tion of their members,” taking various forms, 
harassment, threats of bodily harm, fear of 
community hostility, economic reprisals, dis- 
couragement of new members and inducement 
to old members to withdraw. “This repressive 
effect,” said Justice Stewart, “while in part the 
result of private attitudes and pressures, was 
brought to bear only after the exercise of gov- 
ernmental power had threatened to force 
disclosure of the members’ names.... Thus, 
the threat of substantial government encroach- 
ment upon important and traditional aspects of 
individual freedom is neither speculative nor 
remote.” Finally, the Court ruled that where 
there is such a significant encroachment upon 
personal liberty, the state must show a com- 
pelling subordinating interest, and it could not 
believe that the city’s interest was so cogent as 
to justify making public the membership lists. 
While it was conceded that the power to tax, to 
which the ordinance in question was tied, is 
fundamental, and may sometimes be exercised 
even where there is some encroachment upon 
individual freedom, the Court could find “no 
relevant correlation” between the power of the 
city to impose license taxes and the compulsory 
disclosure and publication of membership lists, 
and no ‘‘controlling justification for the deter- 
rence” of free association. 


8357 U. 5. 449 (1958). See this REVIEW, 
Vol. 53, pp. 161-162 (March, 1959). 


Freedom of the Press and the Problem o 
Obscenity. The proprietor of a bookstore w 
convicted in a Los Angeles municipal court © 
violating an ordinance which makes it unlawiii 
“for any person to have in his possession vu 
obscene or indecent writing, [or] book... irav 
place of business where... books ...are ta 
or kept for sale.” The two lower courts i| 
that the offense consisted solely of possession c 
a book found upon judicial investigation to : 
obscene. Since the definition included no ci 
ment of scienter, knowledge by the defendani e 
the contents of the book, the ordinance a: 
construed as imposing a “strict” or “absolut ` 
criminal liability. The Supreme Court ve 
versed.54 Of course, it is well established, £ 
Justice Brennan noted, that the basic freedo:: 
assured by the Fourteenth Amendment inclu 
the free publication and dissemination of bo. - 
even though under commercial auspi 5 
Though scienter is not always requirec. l 
pointed out that the existence of a mens re 
the rule rather than the exception in Ane à. 
American criminal jurisprudence. Where iù 
free dissemination of ideas and possible inhi) 
tion of free expression are involved, Jusi: 
Brennan said that the Court applies stre i 
standards of permissible statutory vaguciucs<. 
He thought that this ordinance’s strict liabil 1. 
feature would tend seriously to have the eifee 
of restricting the dissemination of books wh'c 
are not obscene “by penalizing bookseller 
even though they had not the slightest notice ¢ 
the character of the books they sold.” Tr 
absence of scienter in such statutes as the rs 
and drug laws was described as different, si: < 
ignorance of the seller of food is irrelevant. T1. 
here the ordinance imposes a severe limit: co - 
on the public’s access to constitutionally p'r 
tected matter. For example, the bookseller v: 
tend to restrict the books he sells to those h 
has inspected, and this burden will become <I 
publie’s burden, for there is a limit to what ih: 
bookseller can read, and absolute liability v 
breed timidity. The Court rejected the arj:i - 
ment that the requirement of scienter woui 
make the law unenforceable because the bov 
seller can falsely disclaim any knowledge of .} 
contents of the books or falsely deny any reato ° 
to suspect their obscenity. It has long hee: 
established, Justice Brennan pointed out, tic 
the law is not impotent to explore the act x 
state of a man’s mind, and circumstances n a 


54 Smith v. California, 361 U. S. 147 (19:728. 
See James J. Kilpatrick, The Smut Peddlers (Co 
den City, N. Y., 1960); Harvey L. Zuckmc. 
“Obscenity in the Mails,” Southern Californ: 
Law Review, Vol. 33, pp. 171-188 (Winter, 19CC 
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well warrant the inference that he was aware of 
what a book contained. l 

In a concurring opinion, Justice Black argued 
that there is a serious burden on freedom of the 
press, taking the form of censorship, with or 
without setenter. He repeated his familiar view 
that the First Amendment imposes an absolute 
standard, that its commands are “unequivocal” 
and cannot be diluted by any other provision in 
the Constitution. Concurring separately, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter argued that the Court ought 
to indicate the scope and quality of scienter 
required, to make clear that it was not intended 
to nullify the conceded power of the state to 
- prohibit booksellers from trafficking in obscene 
literature. Since this is an uncertain field where 
proof is speculative, he maintained that one 
charged with obscenity has a right to enlighten 
the court regarding prevailing literary and 
moral community standards, and to do so 
through qualified experts. The exclusion by the 
trial court of such expert testimony went to the 
very essence of the defense, he argued, and 
therefore violated due process. Justice Douglas 
said, in another concurring opinion, that he had 
read the book in question, and while he found it 
repulsive, he did not believe it was so closely 


linked with illegal action as to be an inseparable ` 


part of it. Justice Harlan would not say that the 
Constitution requires the oral testimony of 
experts to be heard, since there are other ways 
that proof can be demonstrated. But he 
thought that the conviction was fatally defec- 
tive because the trial judge turned aside every 
attempt by the accused to introduce evidence 
bearing on community standards, and did not 
limit his exclusionary rule to offered expert 
testimony. Since this had the effect of depriving 
the accused of an opportunity to offer any proof 
on a constitutionally relevant issue, he was in 
favor of reversing and remanding the case for a 
new trial. The Court merely reversed. In view 
of the expression of all these views, it is difficult 
to believe that trial courts will find much guid- 
ance in this decision for future cases. The 
Justices are obviously still groping towards a 
satisfactory formulation of the difficult problem 
inherent in the effort to control so-called ob- 
scene literature. 

Freedom of Speech. An important free speech 
issue was decided by a 6-3 vote of the Supreme 
Court in Talley v. California.™ In this case the 


55 362 U. S. 60 (1960). On free speech and re- 
lated issues see: Leonard W. Levy, Legacy of Sup- 
pression: Freedom of Speech and Press in Early 
American History (Cambridge, 1960); Frede 
Castberg, Freedom of Speech in the West (New 
York, 1960); Leon Green, “The Right to Com- 
municate,”’ New York University Law Review, Vol. 
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Court held unconstitutional an ordinance of 
Los Angeles which provided that no person 
shall distribute any handbill “in any place 
under any circumstances,” unless there appear 
on the cover or face of the publication the name 
and address of the person who printed, wrote, 
compiled or manufactured it, and the name and 
address of the person who caused it to be dis- 
tributed. Justice Black pointed out that the 
Court has long been committed to the view that 
pamphlets and leaflets “have been historic 
weapons in the defense of liberty” and thus 
within the protection of the Constitution.” He 
noted that while California argued that the 
ordinance was aimed at those who are responsi- 
ble for fraud, false advertising, libel or ob- 
scenity, the ordinance was in no manner limited 
to such matters. Justice Black declared that 
undoubtedly this identification requirement 
would tend to restrict the freedom to distribute 
information, and thereby freedom of expres- ` 
sion, and the one freedom is essential to the 
other. He wrote: ‘Anonymous pamphlets, 
leaflets, brochures and even books have played 
an important role in the progress of mankind. .. 
Persecuted groups and sects from time to time 
throughout history have been able to criticize 
oppressive practices and laws either anony- 
mously or not at all.” It was plain to him, in the 
light of history, that anonymity can be used for 
most constructive purposes. Justice Black also 
drew an analogy with the recent NAACP cases 
which held, in effect, that there are times and 
circumstances when states may not compel 
members of groups engaged in the dissemina- 
tion of ideas to be publicly identified.5" “The 
reason for those holdings,” Justice Black 


35, pp. 908-924 (April, 1960); J. 5. Williams, 
“Freedom to Speak—but only Ineffectively,” 
Texas Law Review, Vol. 38, pp. 373-391 (April, 
1960); Walter F. Murphy, “Mr. Justice Jackson, 
Free Speech, and the Judicial Function,” Vander- 
bilt Law Review, Vol. 12, pp. 1019-1046 (October, 
1959); Clark Byse, ‘‘Academic Freedom, Tenure, 
and the Law: A Comment on Worzella v. Board 
of Regents,’ Harvard Law Review, Vol. 73, pp. 
304-322 (December, 1959); Alexander Meikle- - 
john, “The Barenblatt Opinion,’ University of 
Chicago Law Review, Vol. 27, pp. 329-840 (Win- 
ter, 1960); Harry Kalven, Jr., “Mr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn and the Barenblatt Opinion,” ibid., 
pp. 315-328. 

s The Court cited such well-known handbill 
cases as Lovell v. City of Griffin, 303 U. S. 444 
(1938); Schneider v. Irvington, 308 U. S. 147 
(1939); Jamison v. Texas, 318 U. §. 413 (1943). 

57 Bates v. City of Little Rock, 361 U. 8. 516 
(1960); NAACP v. Alabama ez rel. Patterson, 
857 U. 5. 449 (1958). 
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wrote, ‘‘was that identification and fear of 
reprisal might deter perfectly peaceful discus- 
sions of public matters of importance. This 
broad Los Angeles ordinance is subject to the 
same infirmity.” 

Justices Frankfurter and Whittaker joined in 
Justice Clark’s dissenting opinion, which 
argued that the Court, by holding the ordi- 
nance invalid on its face, had not appraised the 
circumstances and substantiality of the claims 
of the litigants. He could find no proofs in the 
record that the complaining parties would suf- 
fer any injury whatever by putting their names 
on the handbills in question. On the other hand, 
he thought the city’s interests in preventing 
fraud, deceit, false advertising, obscenity and 
libel were very substantial. A man has a right to 
free speech, he declared, but not freedom of 
anonymity. “The Constitution says nothing 
about freedom of anonymous speech.” Pointing 
to various fedcral'® and state identification 
laws, such as the statutes of thirty-six states 
which prohibit the anonymous distribution of 
materials relating to elections, Justice Clark 
asserted that these laws express “the over- 
whelming public policy of the Nation.” 

Freedom of Religion. In the Kedroff case,” 
decided in 1952, the Supreme Court held that 
the right conferred under canon law upon the 
Archbishop of the North American Archdiocese 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church, as the appointee of the Patriarch of 
Moscow, to the use and occupancy of the St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in New York, was strictly a 
matter of ecclesiastical government, and as 
such could not constitutionally be impaired by 
a state statute which purported to bestow that 
right on another. The Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals and remanded for further action not in 
contravention with its opinion. The Court of 
Appeals then ordered a retrial of the question of 
the plaintiff’s right to use and occupancy on a 
common law issue assertedly left open by the 
Supreme Court’s invalidation of the statutory 
basis for the Kedroff decision. After trial, the 
Court of Appeals directed entry of judgment 


58 Justice Clark mentioned the act of Congress 
which requires newspapers using second class 
privileges to publish the names of the editor, 
publisher, owner and stockholders, sustained in 
Lewis Publishing Co. v Morgan, 229 U. 8. 288 
(1913), and the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act, which requires those engaged in lobbying to 
divulge their identities and give certain informa- 
tion to Congress, sustained in United States v. 
Harriss, 347 U. S. 612 (1954). 

69 Kedroff v. St. Nicholas Cathedral, 344 U. §. 
94 (1952). 
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against the plaintiff, holding that by reason cf 
the domination of the Patriarch by the secu's > 
authority in the USSR—which that co.it 
found to be a fact—his appointee could i 
under the common law of New York exerevi ` 
validly the right to occupy the Cathedra. 
Again the Supreme Court reversed, holir, 
that its decision rested on the same premi: ~ 
which had been controlling in Kedrof.® TI: 
Court decided that it was of no constitution 
moment that the state in this instance acii 
through its judicial branch, for whether il< 
state acts through its legislative or judicial di - 
partment, it is still the application of sin: 
power which is being scrutinized. In shor. 
what the legislature of New York cannot do 11 
these premises, the state courts cannot (~ 
either, 

Oficial Loyalty. Two employees of ile 
County of Los Angeles, Nelson and Glob». 
appeared pursuant to subpoena before +1: 
House Committee on Un-American Activit'c . 
and refused to answer certain questions regaru- 
ing subversion, though previously each l: ! 
been ordered by the County Board to answ: ” 
such questions. The Board’s order declared ih: . 
an employee who refuses to answer questio 
regarding subversion will be considered insu »- 
ordinate. In addition, a California statu : 
makes it the duty of any public employee ¢ 
give testimony relating to subversive activiii ‘ 
on pain of discharge “in the manner proviel: 
by law.” Nelson was a permanent employ. 
who, on request, was given a hearing before t" 
Civil Service Commission, which resulted in : 
confirmation of his dismissal. Globe was a w% `- 
porary employee who was denied a heerin:- 


60 Kreshik v. St. Nicholas Cathedral, 363 V. = 
190 (1960). On freedom of religion issues se 
Peter H. Odegard, Religion and Politics (Nis 
York, 1960); Theodore Powell, The School B 
Law (Middletown, Connecticut, 1960); Pit 
Blanshard, God and Manin Washington (Bosu? 
1960); F. William O’Brien, “Has Government v 
Interest in Religion?” Villanova Law Review, Vò 
5, pp. 335-374 (Spring, 1960); Virgil W. Duf'c 
Jr., “The Requirement of a Religious Belief ‘o 
Competency of a Witness,” South Carolina L: 
Quarterly, Vol. 11, pp. 548-553 (Summer, 1959; 
Note, ‘Sunday Blue Laws: A New Battle o1 + 
Old Front,” Syracuse Law Review, Vol. 11, pu 
254-264 (Spring, 1960); Note, “State Sunc: 
Laws and the Religious Guarantees of the ^c 
eral Constitution,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. “i. 
pp. 729-746 (February, 1960); Stanley M. L.. 
nick, “Sunday Laws, Released Time, and Bi»! 
Reading in the Public Schools,” George Washi 
ton Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 579-615 (Mer. 
1960). 
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according to civil service rules. Both filed 
petitions for mandates seeking reinstatement. 
With Chief Justice Warren taking no part, the 
Justices divided evenly as to Nelson’s appeal, 
and thus the judgment below was affirmed 
without opinion. Five Justices held, however, 
that Globe’s summary dismissal was valid.® 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Clark dis- 
tinguished the Slochower decision,® on the 
theory that in that case the statute specifically 
said that anyone taking the Fifth Amendment 
shall be discharged. Thus the statute’s effect 
was to take the unanswered question as con- 
fessed; that is to say, it had “a built-in infer- 
ence of guilt” derived solely from reliance upon 
the privilege against self-incrimination, which 
the Court held to be unreasonable and arbi- 
trary. But the test in Globe’s case is not the 
invocation of any constitutional privilege, but 
failure of the employee to answer. The state 
action was based solely on employee insubordi- 
nation, failure to give information which the 
Court has held the state has a legitimate 
interest in securing. Accordingly, the recent 
Betlan and Lerner® cases were held to be con- 
trolling. Justice Douglas agreed with Justice 
Black’s assertion in a dissenting opinion that 
the state had discharged Globe only because he 
claimed his privilege under the federal Consti- 
tution, that this was contrary to the Supremacy 
Clause, and violative of due process because it 
constituted an encroachment upon the indi- 
vidual rights of the people. In a second dissent- 
ing opinion Justice Brennan argued that this 
case was governed squarely by Slochower, the 
vice in both cases being automatic discharge for 
a Fifth Amendment plea before another body 
not concerned with investigating the “fitness” 
of the employee involved. Noting that there 
had been no administrative procedure to deter- 
mine Globe’s fitness, he insisted that even 
temporary employees have rights. 

The Necessity for Evidence. Sam Thompson 
was convicted in the Police Court of Louisville 
of two offenses, loitering and disorderly con- 
duct, and fined $10 on each count. A long-time 
resident of the area, he had gone to a cafe at 


6! Nelson v. County of Los Angeles, 362 U. 8. 
1 (1960). See Werner F. Grunbaum, “The British 
Security Program, 1948-1958,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 18, pp. 764-779 (September, 1960); 
Note, “Due Process and the ‘Right’ to a Job,” 
Virginia Law Review, Vol. 46, pp. 322-336 
(March, 1960). 

6 Slochower v. Board of Higher Education of 
New York, 350 U. S. 551 (1956). 

83 Beilan v. Board of Education of Philadelphia, 
357 U. S. 399 (1958); Lerner v. Casey, 357 U.S. 
468 (1958). 
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about 6:20 P.M. on a Saturday evening and 
had been there about a half-hour before he was 
arrested. He testified that he was waiting for a 
bus. He was seen shuffling his feet alone on the 
dance floor, and this was the basis for the loiter- 
ing charge. The disorderly conduct charge was 
based on the fact that after his arrest he argued 
with the policeman. Testimony established that 
Thompson had purchased food and drink in the 
cafe, that he had money with him and owned 
two lots, that he worked regularly and had 
income sufficient for his needs. The cafe man- 
ager testified that Thompson had frequently 
patronized the place, and that he never told 
him he was unwelcome there. Neither the 
manager nor anyone else objected to what 
Thompson was doing in the cafe. 

A unanimous Court reversed the convic- 
tion.“ Justice Black said that although the fine 
was a small one, the due process issue was sub- 
stantial. He noted that under the Kentucky 
statute, to prove loitering the state must show 
that the accused was without visible means of 
support, that he could not give a satisfactory 
account of himself, and that he was loafing or 
trespassing without the consent of the owner or 
controller of the premises. The record was 
entirely lacking in evidence to support any of 
these charges. As to the disorderly conduct 
charge, the only evidence was the single state- 
ment of the arresting policeman that when 
arrested, Thompson was very argumentative; 
no evidence was introduced to show that he 
raised his voice, or used offensive language, or 
resisted arrest, or did anything else contrary to 


6 Thompson v. City of Louisville, 362 U. S. 
199 (1960). On various subjects relating to the 
rights of the accused see: Arthur L. Harding, ed., 
Fundamental Law in Criminal Prosecutions (Dal- 
las, 1959); Joseph Goldstein, “Police Discretion 
Not To Invoke the Criminal Process: Low- 
Visibility Decisions in the Administration of 
Justice,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 69, pp. 543-594 
(March, 1960); Curtis R. Reitz, “Federal Habeas 
Corpus: Postconviction Remedy for State Pri- 
soners,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
Vol. 108, pp. 461-532 (February, 1960); Note, 
“Community Hostility and the Right to an 
Impartial Jury,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 60, 
pp. 349-380 (March, 1960); Note, “The Caryl 
Chessman Case: A Legal Analysis,” Minnesota 
Law Review, Vol. 44, pp. 941-997 (April, 1960); 
Chester J. Antieau, “The Constitutional Rights 
of Persons Charged with Violating Municipal 
Ordinances,” Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 48, 
pp. 1-42 (Fall, 1959); John C. McCoid II, 
“Right to Jury Trial in the Federal Courts,” 
Iowa Law Review, Vol. 45, pp. 726-742 (Summer, 
1960) 
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the peace and tranquility of the community. It 
was pointed out that merely arguing with a 
policeman is not disorderly conduct as a matter 
of substantive law in Kentucky. It followed 
from all this that there was no evidence in the 
record to support these convictions. Therefore, 
they cannot stand, since it is a violation of due 
process to convict and punish a man without 
evidence of guilt. This was the first such hold- 
ing under due process in the history of the Court. 

Confessions. Blackburn, a 24-year old Negro, 
was tried for a robbery that occurred in 1948 
and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, 
the most damaging evidence against him hav- 
ing been a confession. He had suffered from a 
great deal of mental illness, having been dis- 
charged from the armed forces in 1944 as per- 
manently disabled by reason ‘of a psychosis. 
Until February, 1948, he was institutionalized 
and given medical treatment. The robbery 
occurred during a period of unauthorized 
absence from the mental ward of a veterans’ 
hospital. After his arrest, Blackburn was de- 
clared insane by a state judge on the examina- 
tion of three physicians, and then by a lunacy 
commission at the state hospital. He escaped 
and was declared insane, after capture, by a 
second judge, and returned to the hospital. 
There he remained for some four years, from 
1948 to 1952, when he was declared mentally 
competent to stand trial. At the trial Blackburn 
pleaded not guilty by reason of insanity, and 
the confession made at the time of his arrest in 
1948 was acmitted into evidence over protest. 
The confession had been written by a deputy 
sheriff and signed by the accused. Prior to the 
making of the confession, Blackburn had been 
questioned for some eight or nine hours, in a 
very small room which on occasion was filled 
with officers, and he had no assistance from 
counsel, friends or relatives. The Supreme 
Court was unanimous in setting aside this 
Alabama conviction. 

Chief Justice Warren took this occasion to 
review a great deal of basic law on the subject 
of involuntary confessions. Ever since the 
Brown case, he noted, it has been established 
that “the Fourteenth Amendment is grievously 
breached when an involuntary confession is 
obtained by state officers and introduced into 
evidence in a criminal prosecution which eul- 
minates in a conviction.” And the Court has 
recognized, since its decision in the Chambers 
case,®’ that coercion can be mental as well as 
physical, since there are more sophisticated 
methods of “persuasion” than the rack and the 


6 Blackburn v. Alabama, 361 U. 8. 199 (1960). 
s Brown v. Mississippi, 297 U. 8. 278 (1936). 
87 Chambers v. Florida, 309 U. 8. 227 (1940). 


thumbscrew. The Chief Justice pointed o.. 
that “a prolonged interrogation of an accusec 
who is ignorant of his rights and who has bes 
cut off from the moral support of friends a»: 
relatives is not infrequently an effective teeh- 
nique of terror.” Furthermore, it was mak 
clear that due process forbids fundamen‘: 
unfairness in the use of evidence, whether tr x 
or false, and that the introduction of an i< 
voluntary confession is not immaterial becev ~. 
other evidence establishes guilt or corroborate 
the confession. The wringing of a confessin: 
from an accused involves questions whi: 
transcend the question of guilt or innoccno 
For one thing, the confession may be untrue. 11 
addition, the individual’s freedom of will im + 
be preserved. But above all, there is a deci |. 
rooted feeling that the police must themse.ve 
obey the law while enforcing it. Since in i] 
case Blackburn was clearly insane and ineo : 
petent at the time of the alleged confession, a 1 
since he lacked the assistance of counsel, fricn : 
or relatives, his confession could not have Ise: 
the product of a rational intellect and a Lo 
will. And surely, said the Chief Justice, “in th. 
present stage of our civilization a most na- 
sense of justice is affronted by the spectacic í 
incarcerating a human being upon the basis oli. 
statement he made while insane. ... ”’ 

Right to Counsel. Hudson and two others wer’ 
tried before a North Carolina jury on an ini: 
ment jointly charging them with the cri: ¢ « 
robbery. Then eighteen years old, Hw's-r 
asked the judge to appoint a lawyer for ni 
declaring that he was indigent and incapable < 
defending himself, but the judge refused, say n. 
that he would see to it that his rights w 
protected. Midway through the testimony í 
the first witness, the victim, the lawyer for or 
of the other defendants offered to represeni z 
three of them, though on advice of the ias 
that there might be conflicting interests, 1! 
lawyer cross-examined only in behalf of his ox > 
client. After the state’s case was in, the law, 
offered a plea of guilty for his client. Thc Li: 
went on for the other two, who were convie e 
of larceny, a felony. Hudson was sentenced {> > 
jail term of three to five years, the other dc fe + - 
ant received a sentence of eighteen months +> 
two years, and the lawyer’s client got a sl: 
months suspended sentence. The Super: 
Court reversed, holding that entry by the liv 
yer, in the presence of the jury midway throve 
the trial, of the plea of guilty in behalf of F 
own client, was potentially prejudicial «. 
Hudson, for it was at precisely this mom >i ‘ 
that he was left to his own devices.® If w- 


6 Hudson v. North Carolina, 363 U. §. jI 
(1960). See: Comment, “The Right to Coun: 
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noted that Hudson did not ask the court to 
instruct the jury to disregard the other defend- 
ant’s plea of guilty, and that the court gave no 
such instruction. But a layman could hardly be 
aware of the fact that he was entitled to any 
protection from the prejudicial effect of the 
codefendant’s plea of guilty, and would not 
know how to proceed. These problems, said 
Justice Stewart, require ‘‘professional knowl- 
edge and experience beyond a layman’s ken.” 
Justice Whittaker agreed with the views of 
Justice Clark, who asserted in a dissenting 
opinion that the decision of the Court threat- 
ened to open wide the prison doors of the land. 
He protested that the issue on which the deci- 
sion turned was not raised below, and expressed 
the view that the plea of the codefendant had 
actually helped Hudson since the jury con- 
victed him of the lesser offense of larceny rather 
than the more serious offense of robbery. 
Justice Clark thought that this was a simple, 
non-technical case, that the trial judge had 
fully protected Hudson’s rights in the trial, and 
had given the jury a full, fair and intelligent 
charge. 

Search and Seizure. Dividing 4-4, the 
Supreme Court affirmed a decision of the high- 
est court of Ohio upholding the constitutional- 
ity of an ordinance which authorized a housing 
inspector, upon showing proper identification, 
to enter, examine and survey at any reasonable 
hour all dwellings, and required the owner or 
occupant of the dwelling to give the inspector 
free access at any reasonable hour to inspect 
it. During the previous Term, the four Jus- 
tices who voted against noting probable juris- 
diction did the unusual thing of filing a state- 
ment of reasons for their position.?° When the 
case was decided on the merits in 1960, though 
the Court was evenly divided, the four Justices 
who dissented evened the score not only by 
listing their names as being in dissent, but also 


in Misdemeanor Cases,” California Law Review, 
Vol. 48, pp. 501-515 (August, 1960). 

89 Ohio ex rel. Eaton v. Price, 864 U. S. 263 
(1960). See Robert F. Allnutt and Gerald J. 
Mossinghoff, “Housing and Health Inspection,” 
George Washington Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 421- 
453 (January, 1960); D. W. M. Waters, “Rights 
of Entry in Administrative Officers,” University 
of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 27, pp. 79-93 
(Autumn, 1959). 

10 Ohio ex rel. Eaton v. Price, 360 U. 5. 246 
(1959). These Justices thought that the very re- 
cent decision of the Court in Frank v. Maryland, 
359 U. S. 360 (1959) was controlling, and that it 
was contrary to the Court’s own procedures to 
permit a constitutional issue settled so recently 
after thorough discussion to be reopened so soon. 
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by writing an opinion on the merits. They 
objected to the absence of a search warrant, 
and argued that the recent case of Frank v. 
Maryland,” on which the decision of the Court 
rested, should not be followed, and was, in any 
event, distinguishable. They insisted that 
where the householder does not give his consent 
to a search, a warrant ought to be required, and 
that due process embraces the Fourth Amend- 
ment protection of privacy. 


2. Equal Protection of the Laws 


Though there was a great deal of activity in 
the lower federal courts regarding the problem 
of racial segregation in the public schools,” the 
only equal protection case decided by the Court 
on the merits during the 1959 Term dealt with a 
point of law first established in 1956 and re- 
affirmed in 1959. Again the Court ruled that 
an indigent defendant’s right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws was violated, this time 
where the highest state court did not provide 
him an adequate remedy for the prosecution of 
an appeal from his conviction without payment 
of docket fees.” 


71359 U.S. 360 (1959). 

7% See: Robert J. Harris, The Quest for Equality 
(Baton Rouge, 1960); Charles L. Black, Jr., “The 
Lawfulness of the Segregation Decisions,” Yale 
Law Journal, Vol. 69, pp. 421-480 (January, 
1960); Daniel H. Pollitt, “Dime Store Demon- 
strations: Events and Legal Problems of First 
Sixty Days,” Duke Law Journal, Vol. 1960, pp. 
315-365 (Summer, 1960); William P. Rogers, 
““‘Desegregation in the Schools: The Citizen’s 
Responsibility,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 45, 
pp. 488-513 (Spring, 1960); Louis H. Pollak, 
“Racial Discrimination and Judicial Integrity: A 
Reply to Professor Wechsler,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, Vol. 108, pp. 1-34 (Novem- 
ber, 1959); Harold W. Horowitz, “The 1959 
California Equal Rights in ‘Business Establish- 
ments’ Statute—A Problem in Statutory Applica- 
tion,” Southern California Law Review, Vol. 33, 
pp. 260-305 (Spring, 1960); Brainerd Currie 
and H. H. Schreter, “Unconstitutional Discrimi- 
nation in the Conflict of Laws: Privileges and 
Immunities,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 69, pp. 
1323-1391 (July, 1960); Paul Oberst, “The 
Supreme Court and States Rights,” Kentucky 
Law Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 68-89 (Fall, 1959); 
Note, “Employment Discrimination,” Race Rela- 
tions Law Reporter, Vol. 5, pp. 569-592 (Summer, 
1960). 

* Griffin v. Ilinois, 351 U. S. 12 (1956); Burns 
v. Ohio, 360 U.S. 252 (1959). 

4 Douglas v. Green, 363 U. 5. 192 (1960). See 
Daniel Wilkes, “Constitutional Rights of Con- 
victed Indigents in State Criminal Proceedings 
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3. State Power and the Commerce Clause 


Police Power. A Michigan corporation en- 
gaged in manufacturing and selling cement has 
a fleet of five vessels which operate in interstate 
commerce. To comply with the Detroit Smoke 
Abatement Code, structural alterations would 
be necessary for two of the ships. Furthermore, 
these ships have been inspected, approved and 
licensed to operate in interstate commerce by 
the federal government. Dividing 7-2, the 
Court ruled, on these facts, that this police 
power legislation, designed for the health and 
welfare of the city’s inhabitants, may constitu- 
tionally apply to interstate commerce.” While 
Justice Stewart pointed out that states may not 
unduly burden maritime activities or interstate 
commerce, it is well-established that in many 
areas, such as this, the states have concurrent 
powers with the federal government in these 
fields. Furthermore, the Court could find no 
pre-emption by the federal action, and no 
actual conflict between applicable state and 
federal law. The purpose of the federal inspec- 
tion statutes is to insure the seagoing safety of 
vessels subject to inspection, while the sole aim 
of Detroit’s ordinance is elimination of air pol- 
lution to protect health and enhance the clean- 
liness of the local community. Thus, the mere 
possession of a federal license does not immu- 
nize a ship from the operation of the normal 
incidents of local police power which are not 
direct regulations of commerce. Justice Stewart 
cited the familiar examples of local pilotage 
laws, quarantine laws, local safety inspections, 
and local regulation of wharves and docks, 
Finally, he called attention to the fact that the 
ordinance ncither burdened interstate com- 
merce unduly, nor discriminated against it. 
Justices Douglas and Frankfurter maintained 
that there was federal pre-emption, and that 
the city ordinance was squarely in conflict with 
the federal inspection statute. They also argued 
that the effect of the local action on the federal 
certificate was crippling, and that the variety of 
requirements among the states would destroy 
necessary uniformity. 

A conflict between state and federal policy 
was resolved in favor of federal regulation in 
Federal Trade Commission v. Travelers Health 
Association.” The respondent is a Nebraska 
corporation selling health insurance; while it is 
licensed only in Nebraska and Virginia, it sells 
no policies through agents, but transacts its 
business from its Omaha office by mail with 


since Griffin v. Illinois,” Temple Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 33, pp. 125-151 (Winter, 1959). 

15 Huron Portland Cement Co. v. Detroit, 362 
U. 5. 440 (1960). 

7 362 U.S. 293 (1960). 


residents of every state. A Nebraska staut: 
forbids unfair methods of competition and u2 
fair or deceptive practices in the conduct of t 
business of insurance in any other state. T> 
Federal Trade Commission, however, issucd < 
cease-and-desist order prohibiting the maki w 
of certain representations in letters found to > 
misleading and deceptive in violation of iv 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The cour: o 
appeals set aside this order on the basis of i v 
McCarran-Ferguson Act of 1945, which mo 
vides that the Federal Trade Commission ‘°° 
“shall be applicable to the business of insuran * 
to the extent that such business is not regulzt'. 
by State law.” By a 6-8 vote the Supreryv 
Court reversed, holding, without ruling direst | 
on any constitutional question, that the legi.:: 
tive history of the McCarran-Ferguson \:. 
strongly supports the view that this law did n >. 
intend to take from the other states the pro.c*- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act. | € 
majority held that the sort of state regulaii:: 
which Congress intended to permit relate 
regulation by the state in which the decepiie» 
is practiced and has its impact, but that Cor 
gress did not authorize state regulation ») 
extraterritorial activities. Speaking for t': 
three dissenters, Justice Harlan argued i^». 
this decision made inroads into the policy > 
the federal statute, and that the data re'i: 
upon by the majority were too meagre. 
Taxation. A familiar constitutional probie r 
was brought to the Court in Scripto, Inc. v. 
Carson” involving the responsibility for i: ¢ 
collection of use taxes. By statute Florida r>- 
quired Scripto, a Georgia corporation, to cole». 
use taxes on mechanical writing instrumer 
which it sells and ships from its place of }).1-1 
ness in Atlanta to residents of Florida for usc 
there. Scripto does not own or maintain ʻI, 
office, distributing house, warehouse or oi" = 
place of business, in Florida, and has no regi }..7 
employee or agent there. It owns no bank a’- 
count or stock of merchandise in Florit. 
Orders for its products are solicited by wkol» 
salers or jobbers who are residents of Florid: 
and the contracts with these local peop e 
designate them as “independent contractors ” 
Each salesman is furnished catalogs, sampl. 
and advertising material. Orders are 
directly to the Atlanta office for acceptance oz 
refusal, and no money passes between the saic s- 
man and the purchaser. On these facts ile 
Court held that Florida could require Serino 
to collect the tax in question. Justice Clark 


Leese lat 


77 362 U. S. 207 (1960). See Symposium cr 
“State Taxation of Interstate Commerce,” Ti- 
ginia Law Review, Vol. 46, pp. 1051-1326 (Octc- 
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pointed out that the general rule is that there 
must be some minimum connection between a 
state and the person, property or transaction it 
seeks to tax. Such a nexus he found to exist in 
this case. He stressed that the tax was nondis- 
criminatory, and was levied for the use of 
property purchased by Florida buyers which 
became part of the mass of property in the 
state. The burden of the tax is ultimately on the 
Florida purchaser. It was also noted that 
Scripto had ten “salesmen” who conducted 
continuous local solicitation in Florida and 
forwarded the orders to Atlanta; the only non- 
local incident was the acceptance of the order. 
Finally, the Court ruled that the fact that the 
salesmen were not regular employees of Scripto 
was “a fine distinction... without constitu- 
tional significance,” since whatever they were 
called, they still engaged in the local function of 
solicitation. To permit ‘contractual shifts,” 
Justice Clark declared, ‘‘would open the gates 
to a stampede of tax avoidance.’’?? Dissenting 
alone, Justice Whittaker found in Florida’s 
action a denial of due process and a direct 
burden on interstate commerce. 


4. Intergovernmental Relations 


Intergovernmental Taxation. The Phillips 
Chemical Company engages in the commercial 
manufacture of ammonia on valuable industrial 
property leased from the federal government in 
Texas. A school district levied a tax, for the 
period 1949-1954, which was measured by the 
estimated full value of the leased premises in 
accordance with its ordinary ad valorem tax 
procedures. Texas statutes impose a distinctly 
lesser burden on similarly situated lessees of 
exempt property owned by the state and its 
political subdivisions. For example, the meas- 
ure of this tax is not the full value of the leased 
premises, but only the price the taxable lease- 
hold would bring at a fair voluntary sale for 
cash. Furthermore, there is no tax at all ona 
lessee whose lease is for a term of less than three 
years, and a lease for three years or more which, 
like that of Phillips, is subject to termination at 
the lessor’s option in the event of a sale is not a 
lease for a term of three years or more. There- 
fore, since the terms in the Phillips lease allow 
the government to take over on thirty days’ 
notice in the event of a national emergency, and 
on ninety days’ notice in the event of a sale of 
the property, Phillips would not be taxable at 
all if it had a lease from the state. By unani- 
mous decision, the Court ruled that there was 


78 The Court held that General Trading Co. v. 
State Tax Com., 322 U. S. 335 (1944) was con- 
trolling. Miller Bros. Co. v. Maryland, 347 U.S 
340 (1954) was distinguished. 
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apparent discrimination here against the 
United States and its lessee.” The prevailing 
rule is clear, said Chief Justice Warren, that a 
state may not single out those who deal with 
the federal government in one capacity or 
another for a tax burden which is not imposed 
on others similarly situated. The Court could 
not find any significant differences which would 
justify the imposition of a heavier burden of 
taxation on lessees of federal property than is 
imposed on lessees of other exempt public 
property. While it was conceded that as a gen- 
eral proposition the state is free to adopt 
measures reasonably designed to facilitate the 
leasing of its own land, it is not permissible to 
take the form of discriminating against the 
United States government’s lessees. Customary 
rules of construction in the equal protection 
field which concede that there is a wide range of 
classification permissible for the taxing power, 
the Chief Justice asserted, do not necessarily 
control where problems of intergovernmental 
tax immunity are involved. When dealing with 
its own domestic concerns the state’s power to 
classify is very broad, but where the taxation of 
the private use of the federal government’s 
property is involved, federal interests must be 
weighed in the balance. “Accordingly,” said the 
Chief Justice, ‘it does not seem too much to 
require that the State treat those who deal with 
the Government as well as it treats those with 
whom it deals itself.” 

Federal Preemption. A suit was brought in the 
New York courts to test the constitutionality of 
§8 of the New York Waterfront Commission 
Act of 1953, which was a detailed scheme for 
governmental supervision of employment in the 
waterfront of the Port of New York. Section 8 
provides that no person shall solicit, collect or 
receive any dues or assessments from employees 
on the waterfront (pier superintendents, hiring 
agents, longshoremen, and port watchmen), for 
any labor organization, if any officer or agent of 
such organization has been convicted of a fel- 
ony in any state or federal court, and has not 
been pardoned or has not received a certificate 
of good conduct from the state board of parole. 
De Veau, the complaining party, was secretary- 
treasurer of a longshoremen’s local in New 
York, and had been convicted of grand larceny 
in 1920, for which he had received a suspended 
sentence. He had never been pardoned and had 
never received a certificate of good conduct. 
The New York statute was based on investiga- 
tions and reports regarding corruption in the 
waterfront unions. New York and New Jersey 
by compact created a bi-state Waterfront 


79 Phillips Chemical Co. v. Dumas School Dis- 
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Commission with power to license, regulate and 
register waterfront employment. One of its 
main purposes was to keep criminals away from 
the waterfront. The compact was agreed to by 
Congress, and while §8 was not in the compact, 
but was enacted as part of a body of additional 
legislation, Congress later gave its approval 
explicitly to such supplementary legislation. 
The Supreme Court sustained the constitution- 
ality of this statute by a 5-3 vote.® 

In an opinion agreed to by four members of 
the Court, Justice Frankfurter ruled that §8 
was not in conflict with the National Labor 
Relations Act, and that its subject was not 
preempted. While the statute does prevent the 
waterfront workers from choosing bargaining 
agents ex-felons who have not been pardoned 
or given good conduct certificates, he argued 
that the National Labor Relations Act does 
no exclude every state policy that may re- 
strict the complete freedom of a group of em- 
ployees to designate representatives of their 
own choosing. Surely, he maintained, a state 
can convict a union official of a crime, though 
this would prevent him from serving as a bar- 
gaining representative. Justice Frankfurter 
stressed that Congress would not regard the 
state policy as incompatible with federal policy, 
since Congress knew about this provision and 
actually approved of it in a general way, some- 
thing it had never done in connection with 
supplementary legislation tied to many previ- 
ous compacts. It is true that a section of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 has a provision barring ex-felons 
from union offices for five years, but it was 
noted that the act also has an express dis- 
claimer of preemption as regards this subject, 
and that where Congress meant to preempt a 
subject in the act, it said so explicitly. 

On the due process issue raised by the plain- 
tiff, the Court ruled that §8 was a reasonable 
means for achieving a legitimate state aim, the 
elimination of corruption on the waterfront. To 
be sure, said Justice Frankfurter, this is drastic 
legislation, but in the view of two states and 
Congress, the influence of ex-convicts called for 
drastic action, since investigation established 
that their presence was a principal corrupting 
factor. It is not for the Court, he said, “to sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of Congress and 
the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
regarding the social surgery required by a situa- 


80 De Veau v. Braisted, 363 U. S. 144 (1960). 
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tion as gangrenous as exposure of the New York 
waterfront had revealed.” In addition, it was 
pointed out that barring convicted felons from 
certain employments is a familiar legislative 
device. For example, they are barred from the 
army and air force, from federal juries, and 
from holding public offices. Furthermore, since 
it acted on the basis of impressive evidence, 
New York was not merely guessing when it 
adopted §8. As for the objection that it con- 
stituted a bill of attainder, it was noted that the 
statute did not constitute a legislative determi- 
nation of guilt; the plaintiff’s guilt had been 
determined judicially in 1920. Finally, the 
Court ruled that the statute was not ex post 
facto, since its purpose is not to punish ex- 
felons, but to devise a needed scheme of regula- 
tion of the waterfront. 

Justice Brennan concurred separately, stat- 
ing in a very brief opinion that there was no 
preemption and no violation of due process, 
since the statute was a reasonable means of 
achieving a legitimate state end. Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Black registered agreement 
with the dissenting opinion of Justice Douglas, 
who argued that Hill v. Florida® was controll- 
ing. That case dealt with a Florida law which 
made it unlawful for one to be a business agent 
for a union if he had been convicted of a felony. 
The Court had ruled that the statute interfered 
with the freedom of choice guaranteed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. Justice Frank- 
furter distinguished Hill v. Florida, pointing 
out that it was most persuasive that Congress 
had explicitly registered approval of the heart 
of the New York legislative program, which 
had been specifically brought to its attention, 
whereas in the earlier case no such thing hap- 
pened. Nor was it true in the Florida case that 
Congress had fully canvassed through its own 
investigation, as in the New York case, the 
challenged state legislation. The three dissen- 
ters also took the position that under fedcral 
legislation it was clear that federal standards 
were available to determine the qualifications 
for holding union officers, while the enforce- 
ment of “general criminal laws” by the states 
remained unimpaired. 


81 See Charles B. Hochman, “The Supreme 
Court and the Constitutionality of Retroactive 
Legislation,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 73, pp. 
692-727 (February, 1960). 
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BROOKINGS PUBLICATION 
PROCEDURES 


For the benefit of the readers of the Ruview, 
I should like to correct the record on a, point of 
fact in Professor William H. Riker’s review of 
Thomson and Shattuck, The 1956 Presidential 
Campaign, in the December 1960 issue, p. 1018. 
This has to do with the research and publication 
procedures of the Brookings Institution. 

The authorization of research projects and the 
decision to publish the results are not made by 
the same authorities at Brookings, as Professor 
Riker suggests. The Trustees authorize the proj- 
ect, but the President of Brookings, alone, is re- 
sponsible for the decision to publish the results. 
He normally acts on the advice of an advisory 
committee and on the recommendation of direc- 
tors of studies. For this book, the advisory com- 
mittee consisted of five distinguished scholars in 
the field of party politics, only one of whom had 
any connection with Brookings. In this instance, 
also, administrative responsibility for the project 
changed while it was in progress. Professor Paul 
T. David of the University of Virginia launched 
the project when he was Director of Govern- 
mental Studies, while I had the pleasure of rec- 
ommending publication of the manuscript. 

All this is set forth on pages v, vii, viii of the 
book, which Professor Riker must have over- 
looked. 

GEORGE A, GRAHAM 

The Brookings Institution 


To THE EDITOR: 


I don’t blame Mr. Graham for his annoyance 
at the flippancy of the last sentence of my review 
of a book he recommended for publication. I 
apologize for the flippancy. 

At the same time, let me stress that the sen- 
tence does not contain an error of fact as he 
alleges. Indeed, his letter is itself sufficient proof 
that the sentence as written is precisely true. 
Contrary to his assumption, I was not referring 
to internal procedures at Brookings, but rather 
to its very constitution, a reference which should 
be abundantly clear from my mention of the 


faults, not of its present administrators, but of. 


its original donor. My criticism concerned the 
fact that the institution has money for publishing 
its employees’ work, even if nothing they produce 
is worth publishing. (In this sense, Mr. Graham’s 
reference to outside readers is irrelevant. Even 
though in the larger view, I do not think that this 
book was necessary, still I too would have voted 
to publish it had I been on its reviewing com- 
mittee. After all, the money must be used up.) 


My interpretation of the constitution . 
ings is fully verified by Mr. Graham 
says that the trustees, which body inc 
president, authorize research and that 
dent, who presumably acts as agent for 
tees, decides on publication. 

If there was a misunderstanding, I £ 
was occasioned by my taking up, at thi 
short review, the large and complex qi 
the proper organization for publishing 
research. Although I have never had any 
contact with Brookings (other than ) 
pretty large batch of its publications) 
incumbent on me to refer, at least, to m 
based on this reading, that the const: 
Brookings was an inadequate solutio 
problem of organization for publishing. 
I hoped to transfer the weight of my 
from the authors to the institution by w 
were employed. 

Wiiiram H. 

Center for Advanced Study 

in the Behavioral Sciences 


TO THE EDITOR? 


A book review is intended to be a í 
judgment of a book, and whether it sh: 
bad, or indifferent taste is nobody’s bu: 
the reviewers. __ 

I am puzzled, however, by Williar 
stated position with reference to the - 
Institution. His basic assumptions, it 
me, are contrary to fact. 

In the first place, he says he is “not re 
internal procedures at Brookings, but 
its very constitution.” I have always u 
that the major function of a constitu 
allocate powers and to define duties. T 
tion of functions between the Trus 
authorize research and the President x 
orizes publication, which he refers to 
as a mere “internal procedure,” is i 
important part of the “very constit 
Brookings; so that it can hardly be dis 

In the second place, he says that sin 
stitution has money for publication it 3 
lish any research which it undertakes. 
non sequitur. In a research organization 
a rich and varied research program ther 
choice of publication possibilities, and {í 
less they are narrowly restricted, ca: 
sometimes are reallocated. Even wh 
have been received for a single, narrow 
project, we do not always publish th 
Not all research efforts are successful, a 
case we do not publish a report. The Pr 
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Brookings has at times decided not to publish 
even when a substantial investment in research 
had been made. These are the facts. 

In the third place, he assumes that members 
of an advisory committee do not exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. He seems to say that he 
would, in their position, recommend publication 
even if he thought a book ought not to have been 
written. What justifies his assuming that others 
would stultify themselves in this way? The 
members of our advisory committees do not. 

In the fourth place, he presumes that the 
President’s independent judgment in matters of 
publication is in some way restricted by the 
Trustees. This assumption is contrary to fact in 
the entire history of Brookings. President Calkins, 
and President Moulton before him, have had 
complete independence in deciding whether books 
should be published, independence which they 
are intended to have under the Brookings charter 
and bylaws. They are also known to be men of 
independent mind, and their independence of 
judgment has never been questioned by anyone 
except Riker. These are the facts as I see them, 
and I think they can be easily verified by any 
inquiries he wishes to make. 

GEORGE A. GRAHAM 


To TEE EDITOR: 


Methinks Mr. Graham doth protest too much. 
WitiiaAM H. RIKER 


ROWE ON THE “TWO-CHINAS” POLICY 
To THE EDITOR: 


I am puzzled by the inclusion of David Nelson 
Rowe's essay on the demerits of a “two Chinas” 
policy in the book review section of the Review, 
December 1960, pp. 1061-62. Although his article 
is headed by a reference to Communist China and 
Asia by A. Doak Barnett, he pays so little atten- 
tion to this book as to suggest he is not reviewing 
it but commenting in extenso on one of its many 
observations. Comparison of the essay with the 
book proves that this is, in fact, true. Barnett 
devotes some 70 pages out of about 560 to the 
“two Ching’s”? question, or roughly 12 per cent, 
whereas Rowe spends 11 out of 134 inches of 
space on this matter, or more than 80 per cent. 

Lest your readers should erroneously conclude 
that Barnett’s book is exclusively devoted to the 
problem of U. S. policy vis-4-vis China, a badly 
needed study in itself as Rowe’s essay indicates, 
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the following information may be pertinent. Àficr 
an introduction on “the challenge of Communi « 
China,” the author devotes two chapters ic 1 
penetrating, critical analysis of the domestic pc- 
litical and economic foundations of the Peop!’ ; 
Republic of China. Then follows the bulk of hi; 
study, comprising nine chapters which both sur- 
marize and analyze the first decade of PRC `». 
eign policy. Beginning with a theoretical expcs - 
tion of Mao’s strategy in terms of its Marxis. r3 
well as its militarist framework, the author tk- 
lineates the various components which receiv.: 
different emphasis in PRC policy, depending upo 1 
Peking’s estimate of the existing situation. No 
factor is overlooked, including “people’s din‘: - 
macy,’ subversion, the overseas Chinese, trz.ti: , 
aid, and the truly disturbing prospect of Chins» 
nuclear weapons. No area is neglected, whether i, 
be Japan and Korea, south and southeast A-k, 
or the Sino-Soviet alliance. It is within this cov- 
text that Barnetit’s closing chapters deal with th: 
triangular problem of the Republic of China, ii: 
People’s Republic of China, and the United Stais.. 

An extensive, annotated bibliographical not: 
illustrates the problem confronting any scho'a: 
who undertakes a serious study of Chinese Cor- 
munist policy, whether domestic or foreign. Th: 
total absence of monographs based on origine! 
Chinese Communist sources which deal with po- 
litical problems of the past decade makes sa” 
such attempt hazardous. A cautious chronolo: 
will be dismissed as worthless, while thoughi*u: 
speculation may be attacked as unproven. Dar. 
nett has accepted the latter risk in offerin:, .. 
provocative but illuminating analysis of Pekin’; i 
policies, based on an exhaustive reading of th» 
voluminous files of translations provided by th> 
American Consulate General in Hong Kong ^ni 
a careful weighing of the many short studies sui 
articles written by Western scholars, governmcn, 
officials, and journalists. His detached approze : 
does not preclude critical judgment, whether c` 
communist or non-communist policies. It won ki 
be surprising if such criticism did not evoke diffi . 
ing responses among his readers. But neither th: 
author nor your audience would seem to be we’! 
served by Rowe’s extended comment on wh. 
indeed, is only a small portion of this broad surv: 
whose emphasis is appropriately indicated in #1) 
title, Communist China and Asia, Challenge t> 
American Policy. 

ALLEN S. WHITING 
RAND Corporation 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


With the forthcoming June issue Tuomas H. Error of Washington 


University becomes Book Review Editor—Man. Ep. 





The Presidency: Crisis and Regeneration, BY 
Herman Finer. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 374. $6.95.) 


America’s Capacity to Govern, By GEORGE A, 
GRAHAM. (Tuscaloosa: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 159. $3.00.) 


Since a Presidential year is open season on 
the reform of the “institution,” the wonder is 
not so much that so many books on the Presi- 
dency have seen the light of day during 1960, 
but that on the whole their quality is so good. 
Professor Finer’s book on crisis and regenera- 
tion in the Presidency, of which the sub-sub- 
title is “An Essay in Possibilities,” is definitely 
in the category of the better books on the 
subject. It is a remarkably perceptive analysis, 
rich in historical allusion, of the scope and 
nature of the Presidential function, of the 
qualities demanded in the most unusual job in 
the world, and of the important proposals for 
the alleviation of what Dean Rusk has rightly 
labelled the “unbearable responsibility” of the 
President. 

Professor Finer does not shrink from sharp 
personal judgment of the evidence which he 
adduces, and while the study is written in an 
essentially non-partisan vein it carries some 
hard lines for the recent incumbent. He is es- 
pecially irked at the way in which President 
Eisenhower leaned so upon his associates. He 
writes, concerning the Hisenhower-Dulles rela- 
tionship “only a weak President allows his 
Secretary of State to make foreign policy.” In 
the President’s relationship with Sherman 
Adams, he discerns ‘‘a surrender of responsibil- 
ity ... the most remarkablein American politi- 
cal history, exceeding the trust placed by 
President Harding in that shady character, 
Harvey [wasn’t it Harry?] Daugherty.” Eisen- 
hower, he charges, ‘‘pusillanimously” surren- 
dered to George Humphrey in the January 
1957 budget fiasco, in effect washing his hands 
of responsibility for his own budget. 

But with his general conclusions and his 
prescription for the ‘regeneration’ of the 
Presidency few political scientists or practicing 
politicians will agree. For while Professor Finer 
is realist enough to see that the remedy for the 
profound deficiencies which he describes does 


not he in turning the Executive Branch over to 
Congress, as some political scientists believe, he 
is not realist enough to admit that the federal 
system as it has developed in the United States, 
and the party system which federalism has 
evoked, provide no foundations whatever for 
the cabinet government which he adores. For- 
tunately, one does not have to take the Doc- 
tor’s prescription—eleven elective vice-presi- 
dents, with the President and his vice-pres:- 
dents organizing and sitting in the House, 
collective resignation at the will of the Cabinct 
accompanied by automatic dissolution, a 
Senate whittled down to the pygmy dimensions 
of the House of Lords, and all the trimmings. 
The rest of the book constitutes in its own right 
a readable and significant contribution to the 
literature of the Presidency. 

George A. Graham’s lectures to the Southern 
Regional Training Program fellows at the 
University of Alabama, which provide a nota- 
ble addition to an already distinguished series 
in the field of public administration, belong to i 
different order of things. The book, like many 
in the series, is less a prescriptive treatment o! 
its subject than an introduction to the problem 
of how to think about the subject. Dr. Graham 
poses five fundamental questions, all of which 
run to the heart of the administrative valuc 
system: Is man a political animal? Is democ- 
racy viable? How can capacity to govern be 
measured? How can we get leadership in the 
civil service? How good is the best society? 

Dr. Graham does not answer these questions. 
He does something much more important. He 
analyzes the pre-conditions of any attempt tc 
answer them. In the process he comes up with 
some remarkable and highly stimulating reap- 
praisals of social, political and administrative 
institutions, and their relevance to the needs of 
contemporary man. The book is an unusually 
thoughtful, and at times profoundly philosophi- 
cal, essay on the bases of political and adminis- 
trative values. 

ROWLAND EGGER 

University of Virginia 


Conflict of Interest and Federal Service. By THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF 
New YORK, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
FEDERAL Conruict or INTEREST Laws, 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1960. Pp. xvi, 336. $5.50.) 

Recent examples of conflicts of interest have 
served as springboards for actions and pro- 
grams bearing little direct relevance to the 
issues themselves. Thus Dixon-Yates was a 
rallying cry for the supporters of public power; 
a vicuna coat and an oriental rug unleashed a 
Congressional attack on the position and power 
of Sherman Adams; and the unsavory Mack 
affair and other revelations of the Harris (né 
Schwartz) Committee were used as justifica- 
tion of attempts further to ‘‘judicialize”’ the 
administrative process. 

Fortunately, and perhaps surprisingly, such 
incidents also led a Special Committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
to prepare and to recommend a program deal- 
ing directly with the problem itself. The report 
of that Committee, whose members com- 
manded a wide range of experience in govern- 
ment, blends careful and informed analysis of 
existing laws, regulations, and practices with a 
sound estimate of the needs of the public 
service and of the environment of the problem. 

The Committee found present legislation to 
be a jumble of over-lapping and conflicting 
laws, whose targets are areas of risk no longer of 
significance and the seeming ferocity of whose 
criminal sanctions is tamed by their obsoles- 
cence and opaqueness. Concerned with a “class 
of lower-ranking politically appointed clerks 
that has disappeared,” these laws are singularly 
inapplicable in a day when the government 
“obtains its manpower through a vast eivil 
service, a top revolving group of political ap- 
pointments, an increasing group of temporary 
and intermittent employees, and an unlimited 
variety of contracting-out arrangements.” 

Furthermore, neither these statutes nor the 
more modern regulations promulgated by some 
agencies have enjoyed effective administration. 
The Chief Executive has never provided the 
necessary leadership, and, the Committee 
implies, a gift-retaining White House cannot 
provide leadership by example. At times Con- 
gress has tried to plug the breach, with some 
success through investigations, but inconsis- 
tently and largely ineffectively through its con- 
firmation procedures. 

Yet, paradoxically, the most damaging 
effect of the present system is not on our ethical 
standards but rather on the recruitment and 
retention of executives and consultants. Al- 
though the line between public and private 
sectors is becoming more blurred than ever in 
our mixed economy, and although our national 
need for “an interflow of men and information” 
was never greater, the rigidity of our rules 
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unnecessarily raises the personal costs of public 
service and denies the government many politi- 
cal executives and some kinds of consultative 
talent. 

Accordingly, the Committee proposes legisla- 
tion better designed, first, to ‘protect against 
... conflicts of interest and establish appropri- 
ate ethical standards with respect to employee 
conduct in situations where actual or potential 
conflicts exist,” and, second, ‘‘not unnecessarily 
or unreasonably to impede the recruitment and 
retention by the government of those men and 
women who are most qualified to serve it.” In 
brief, the proposed bill (1) comprehensively 
defines impermissible transactions and relation- 
ships but distinguishes between career and 
temporary employees, (2) regulates post- 
employment activities of government employ- 
ees, (8) charges the President and a central 
coordinating office with prime responsibility for 
the evolution of supplementary and interpre- 
tive general regulations and of special regula- 
tions applicable to particular agencies, and (4) 
authorizes a range of administrative sanctions 
to supplement criminal penalties. 

Thus this is not a simplistic, “there ought to 
be a law” approach. Stress is laid on the neces- 
sity of vigorous executive leadership, and the 
expectation is that flexible and informed ad- 
ministration will expand on the statutory 
framework and largely replace criminal enforce- 
ment. The Committee wisely refrains from 
examining conflicts of interest in Congress, re- 
garding them as a distinctly different problem. 

The Committee’s accomplishment is impres- 
sive. Its analyses are sound, and its prescrip- 
tions are persuasive, reflecting a broad range of 
relevant considerations. Undoubtedly its staff, 
Bayless Manning and Marver H. Bernstein, 
contributed significantly to the final result, and 
perhaps should also be credited for avoiding in 
large measure that grayness of prose and that 
ambiguity of statement characteristic of so 
many committee products. 

The Committee’s bill, introduced in 1960, 
died in committee in company with several 
similar measures, but it is expected to be offered 
again. Whether this use of scholarly and profes- 
sional resources, financed by the ubiquitous 
Ford Foundation, to draft and recommend 
legislation finally bears Congressional fruit will 
be interesting to watch. Is it possible that Ford 
will enable all of us philosophers to become 
kings? 

JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR. 

Wesleyan University 


The Separation of the Farm Bureau and the 
Extension Service. By Wittiam J. Brock. 


BOOK REVIEWS 14 


(Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 
1960. Pp. vii, 304.). 


This is an excellent book about an esoteric 
part of agricultural and political history. Only a 
few people have been closely involved in the 
effort the author describes, but one should not 
let himself be turned away from the book by 
this adjective any more than someone who does 
not understand guns should reject a good 
murder mystery. 

Mr. Block is a skillful writer, a thorough 
researcher and an expert at finding the histori- 
eal significance in tidbits that would be mere 
chaff to a second-rater. He did his work at the 
University of Illinois, last major land-grant 
College to hold out against separation from legal 
control over its funds and policies by a farm 
organization. The author gathered evidence 
from many states in writing this dissertation, 
and he had access to the authoritative files of 
H. P. Rusk, the late Dean of Agriculture at 
Illinois, who kept advocating the legal tie even 
after other land-grant colleges had become bold 
enough to whisper “shame” and seek their 
freedom. 

The long, painful process of separation is 
sometimes called “divorce,” but this journlistic 
temptation belies the fact that a divorce is be- 
tween two people, at least one of whom desires 
to be separated. The Farm Bureau, a general 
farm organization of great influence, and the 
Extension Service, a cooperative agency of the 
federal and state governments, did not want to 
be separated. It was only after third parties, 
chiefly the Farmers Union and the Grange, 
succeeded in showing the public how sinful the 
life together had been that an annulment—not 
a divorce—was obtained. The situation briefly 
was that of a federal agency, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, dominated by its state 
branches and thumbing its nose 30 or 40 years 
at anyone who asked why it was subsidized by 
one farm organization (the Farm Bureau), had 
its personnel approved by one farm organiza- 
tion (the Farm Bureau) and gave priority of 
service to one farm organization (the Farm 
Bureau). If anyone thinks this was merely an 
intramural struggle, fanned by competing farm 
organizations, he will be interested in knowing 
that it was not until 1950 that a Secretary of 
Agriculture would testify in favor of federal 
legislation to force separation. That was 
Charles F. Brannan, who spoke up after 30 
years of the practice. 

The legislation then pending failed to pass, 
but the extensive hearings on it succeeded in 
breaking the ranks and it was not long before 
key states put their own houses in order. There 
is still some connection, but the main battle has 


been won. Professor Block has described, with. 
out taking sides, a complex power structure, 2° 
well as the overt and subtle exercises of powe’ 
among college professors, farm leaders ant 
politicians at all levels. Now that most of th: 
shouting is over, it is difficult to reconstruct anc 
grasp the audacity of the Farm Bureau am 
Extension Service arrangement. Here, in : 
little known setting, is a touch of other and bei 
ter known issues. Here is the power facto 
found in federal aid to education, the consci 
ence ingredient in ending segregation and th: 
venality of conflicts of interest in high office. I 
is also a case study in how a smart, hard-hittin: 
minority can eventually reform a smart, com. 
placent majority group. 
Westey McCunu 
National Farmers Union 


Pressure Group Politics. By Harry ECKSTEIN 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1960 
Pp. 168. $3.75.) 


Research in political science remains heavils 
committed to the case method; witness the out- 
pouring of case studies in public administra. 
tion, practical politics, legislative histories o 
particular statutes, comparative political insti 
tutions, etc. One explanation may be the fac: 
that political research continues to be mannec 
(especially among doctoral candidates) by lone- 
wolfers with limited resources in time, money. 
and patience with the demands of scientific 
theory construction. Hence, most case studie! 
are descriptive, narrative, impressionistic sum- 
maries of data. The book under review is an 
excellent example of how to conduct a case 
study if it is to have analytic value. Eckstcir 
makes clear his field of theoretical interest anc 
his rules of analytical procedure. He tells how 
his hypotheses relate to and differ from those in 
the established literature, particularly thc 
writings of Truman, Beer, and Almond. Ke 
garding the kind of knowledge a case study may 
produce, he is modest and correct in his expec 
tations: “Case studies never ‘prove’ anything 
their purpose is to illustrate generalization: 
which are established otherwise, or to direc: 
attention towards such generalizations.” (p 
15) From case studies we draw evidence, bui 
not validation. 

The British Medical Association, althoug! 
one of several, is the largest professional associ 
ation in the medical field in Britain. Estab 
lished in 1882 primarily as a scientific body 
today the BMA is generally viewed “as th: 
doctors’ public relations office and trade union 
its spokesman before the public and its collec. 
tive bargaining agent with the government.’ 
(pp. 40-41) The political concerns of BM: 
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were not long in appearing, beginning with 
efforts to obtain legislation during the 1830- 
1850’s regulating entry into the profession and 
recently climaxed by the passage of the Na- 
tional Health Service Act of 1946 under which 
British medicine was “‘socialized.”’ 

The author takes three perspectives on pres- 
sure group activities, examining (a) their form 
(the principal channels and means through 
which pressure groups act on government), (b) 
their intensity and scope (number of groups 
engaged in politics, relation of political to other 
of the group’s activities, fervor and persistence 
with which political goals are pursued), and (c) 
their effectiveness (extent to which public policy 
decisions are moved toward group’s desired 
goals). 

Form of pressure politics is determined by (a) 
the structure of the decision-making processes 
which the groups seek to influence, (b) the ac- 
tivities of government, and (c) the attitudinal 
environment (especially toward the pressure 
groups themselves). In Great Britain generally 
and for the BMA in particular, the search for 
significant points of decision in government 
leads groups to concentrate their activities on 
the administrative departments. In the field of 
national medical policy and service, the Min- 
istry of Health is the salient administrative 
body; BMA and the ministry have an ex- 
tremely close clientele relationship as a conse- 
quence. Both organizations have also developed 
striking similarities in bureaucratic structure 
and leadership, and these enjoy a relatively free 
hand in policy decision and arrangements. 
All this in an environment of broad agreement 
on national medical policy, with ample oppor- 
tunity for any major controversy to move, on 
the governmental side, from the Ministry of 
Health into Parliament and, on the association 
side, from the BMA Secretariat into the Sup- 
plement of the British Medical Journal (which 
is edited “with scrupulous regard for the rights 
of dissident groups’). 

With respect to intensity and scope of group 
activities, the BMA is not alone among Bri- 
tain’s medical associations, although over 
three-fourths of those eligible are its mem- 
bers—some 69,000 in 1955. BMA leaders are 
nonetheless sensitive to the preferences of the 
more prestigeful specialist associations and 
responsive to BMA’s own internal divisions 
(old versus young, socialists versus conserva- 
tives, rural versus urban, private versus public 
practitioners, etc.). The Ministry of Health 
administrators may play upon these differ- 
ences, but do not often; BMA is too useful an 
adjutant in the administration of the nation’s 
medical policy. 
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What has been the effectiveness of BMA asa 
pressure group? Although BMA has lost all the 
crucial publie disputes over medical policy in 
which it has engaged during this century, the 
Association has an impressive record of not-so- 
publie successes: concessions won during min- 
istry drafting of legislation, during parliamen- 
tary debates and in the endless BM A-ministry 
negotiations regarding administrative imple- 
mentation of the laws. Two such negotiations— 
one successful and the other a failure—are 
reported in detail. 

In a concluding appraisal of the group theory 
approach to politics, Eckstein suggests that it is 
most useful as a heuristic tool in studying 
systems in which there exists a great amount of 
agreement on basic political issues and a high 
degree of concern with narrowly delimited 
policies impinging upon technical fields. He 
further suggests that, philosophically speaking, 
“the influence of private groups is greatest 
when, from the standpoint of democratic 
values, it matters least whether it is great or 
small.” Finally, it is as representative bodies 
supplementing the political parties that pres- 
sure groups make perhaps their most important 
contribution to democratic systems. 

RALPH M. GOLDMAN 

Michigan Siate University 


The Twilight of European Colonialism: A 
Political Analysis. By Stewart C. EASTON. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. xvi, 571. $7.50.) 


The author of this extensive volume empha- 
sizes in his preface that he has confined his 
study almost wholly to political developments. 
Nevertheless he provides material on historical, 
economic, and social aspects when these appear 
helpful in clarifying political issues. After an 
introductory chapter in which he broadly sur- 
veys the state of the colonial world in 1959, he 
deals with the British Dependent Territories 
under several headings—The Crown-Colony 
System, A New Unitary Nation (Ghana), 
Countries with a Future as Unitary States 
(Singapore and Sierra Leone), Countries with a 
Federal Future (West Indies and Nigeria), 
Country with a Possible Federal Future 
(Uganda), Countries where White Settlers 
Cloud the Future (Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Kenya), Trust Territories under British Ad- 
ministration, Territories Too Small for Com- 
plete Independence, and Territories Disputed 
by Foreign Powers. This section comprises 
more than half the book. Overseas France is 
dealt with in five chapters—Empire, Union, 
and Community; French West Africa; French 
Equatorial Africa; Madagascar and Minor 
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French Territories; and Trust Territories under 
French Administration. Chapter Sixteen ana- 
lyzes Belgian paternalism in the Belgian Congo 
and the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. A 
forty-page chapter surveys Portugese Overseas 
Provinces, and a concluding chapter under- 
takes a brief analysis of the contrasting policies 
of the Four Powers. 

The book provides much information on the 
political parties which have emerged in the 
numerous colonies, the many constitutional 
experiments which have been tried, the mis- 
sions, both British and United Nations, to the 
British possessions, the rivalries between the 
native groups (reflecting clashes of personali- 
ties, tribal versus “natural” interests, and con- 
fused thinking on the content of nationalism), 
and the dilemmas faced in trying to reconcile 
national independence with imperial unity in 
the case of Great Britain and the “community” 
in the case of France. The author is critical of 
British empiricism and of the British attitude 
of racial superiority. He thinks that in some 
respects France has showed more “human” 
appreciation of non-Western peoples and cul- 
tures, and cites the remarkable change in 
French policy, culminating in the referendum 
of September 28, 1958, which followed logically 
from the Brazzaville Conference, 1944. While 
critical of some aspects of French policy, he is of 
the judgment that other nations have not given 
France the credit due to her for some remark- 
able efforts and achievements. Belgium’s policy 
is treated with sympathy and understanding, 
its difficulties (which have since exploded into 
tragedy) noted, and the uncertain future pre- 
dicted. The chapter on Portuguese-Africa brings 
out the iron logic of Portugal’s theory of 
colonial administration, the almost complete 
assumption of the superiority of its policies, 
and the extraordinary capacity for idealizing its 
own sense of mission. 

Any attempt to cover so wide a field, espe- 
cially the bewildering variety of problems in the 
British colonial system, involves the difficult 
choice of extensity versus intensity of analysis, 
and the allocation of priorities according to the 
significance of the issues involved. One may 
feel that Professor Easton could have omitted 
some very small areas and concentrated on 
larger ones, but he would undoubtedly reply 
that his purpose was to provide an over-all view 
of a world-wide phenomenon. In that aim he 
has succeeded. He has written carefully and 
clearly, and his work will remain as a helpful 
survey to the general student as well as to 
specialists seeking to compare and clarify their 
own judgments. 

Despite the author’s carefully-stated reasons 


for not including more extensive bibliograph'c ` 
references, this reviewer wishes that he bad i-> 
cluded additional materials on the Frere - 
Belgian, and Portuguese areas, particulsr > 
those not in the English language. One mer’ 
discrepancy of evidence remains to be no.c 
On page 204, Professor Easton writes ih. 
“Several hundred thousand Africans were n. 
rested, in addition to thousands who ve 
hanged after conviction.” A British ofe. 
statement reports that as of January 12, 1 }! 
when a proclamation was issued endins t. 
state of emergency, 1068 “terrorists” had l.e 
executed, and of the 78,000 Mau Mau mem xo 
originally detained all but 1000 had beer : 
leased. (Professor Easton in a footnote, pa 
205, notes only that the emergency regwiatic 
were lifted). 

LINDEN A. Mannir 

University of Washington 


The U.N.and U.S. Foreign Policy. By Lici 
P. BLOOMFIELD. (Boston: Little, Brown, 10 ° 
Pp. xi, 276. $4.75.) 


Popular American attitudes toward 
United Nations have been characterized by .: 
assumption that the United Nations prove < 
an alternative to the traditional polie‘cs : 
national governments. Both the “friends” ¢ 
the “enemies” of the United Nations 2: 
shared that assumption. Its supporters u- 
expected the United Nations to provid: 
escape from power politics, that is, from >. 
intellectual uncertainties, moral liabiliti s ¢ . 
political risks which are inseparable fron 
conduct of an active foreign policy. Others n. 
opposed the United Nations as a plot seclu v 
subvert the interests of the United Stat:s ; 
behalf of alien interests. Sharing the sane. 
sumption of a sharp and simple dicho c. 
between United Nations policy and trait: 
foreign policy, the two groups reached op; ¢ 
conclusions. But both groups could draw e> 
fort from the policies the United Stat ` 
sued within the United Nations as long : » 
United States was able to use the Cn. 
Nations as an instrument for the proue ` 
and promotion of its interests. 

This happy coincidence has virtually eoa 
an end. A new distribution of voting sirus 
within the United Nations and a new dis r ' 
tion of power in the world make it imps”: 
for the United States to count upon Urn’ 
Nations support for its major policies 
make it increasingly probable that the Ur. 
Nations will at times take a stand openy 
posed to the policies of the United tin’ 
Furthermore, the same changes within c> 
without the United Nations make it ie: 
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ingly difficult for the United States to straddle 
the fence by abstaining from voting when it is 
called upon to make a choice between the 
interests of its European allies and the interests 
of the new uncommitted nations. 

This new situation, which has clearly revealed 
how untenable the simple juxtaposition be- 
tween traditional foreign policy and United 
Nations policy is, taxes both the courage of 
our government and the understanding of 
public opinion. The danger is acute that a pub- 
lie opinion, thus either strengthened in its 
hostility or disappointed in its expectations, 
will turn against continuing American support 
of a United Nations which may frequently be 
indifferent and sometimes even hostile to Amer- 
ican interests and policies. No more timely 
remedy against this danger could have been 
devised than the book under review. It provides 
a brilliant, incisive, sound analysis, derived as 
much from theoretical understanding as from 
practical experience, of the opportunities and 
pitfalls the United Nations presents for the 
foreign policy of the United States. It provides 
indeed an indispensable guide to sound think- 
ing about the United Nations in a period which 
is likely to see a revival of extreme unsound- 
ness. 

However, Professor Bloomfield’s book is 
more than a tract for the times. It is also a 
theoretical treatise of a pioneering nature and 
of permanent value. It presents the first system- 
atic attempt at developing a political theory 
of the United Nations, seen from the vantage 
point of the United States. Its attempt at es- 
tablishing a systematic connection between a 
general theory of international relations, on the 
one hand, and the institutions of the United 
Nations and the policies of the United States 
with regard to these institutions, on the other, 
is eminently successful. 

The great success this book achieves, both in 
its systematic endeavor and its many judg- 
ments on concrete issues of foreign policy, 
shows again how indispensable a general the- 
ory of international relations is for the un- 
derstanding of the concrete issues of the day. 
Such a theory, as Professor Bloomfield’s theory 
of the national interest is, must be political in 
nature; it must be appropriate to, and distilled 
from, the object of understanding. Such a 
theory, wisely applied as it is here, illuminates 
every concrete issue and gives it a meaning and 
a significance which otherwise it could not 
have. It also gives political judgment at least a 
presumption of soundness and a cognitive rele- 
vance which a pre-theoretical commonsense 
judgment generally does not possess. 

In sum, this is a book of the very first order. 
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While the foreign service may have a call on our 
sympathy for having lost so able a servant, the 
academic profession must be congratulated 
upon its gain. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAU 


Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in Southern 
Asia. By CHARLES Wotr, JR. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 
442. $7.50.) 


This is one of the most interesting and useful 
books on foreign aid. Political scientists should 
not be put off when they find a number of pages 
of mathematics. The author does not think he 
has found a formula that can take the place of a 
diplomat or economist, or devised a model that 
transforms an input of statistics into an output 
of policy. On the contrary, Wolf is modest and 
realistic about the use of models and similar 
devices. Foreign aid has multiple ends; deci- 
sions about it involve major variables that can- 
not be measured; therefore one cannot look to 
models for answers to policy problems. Wolf 
stresses the heuristic use of these analytical 
techniques ‘‘to clarify a problem or a portion of 
it, and to facilitate its exposition, its under- 
standing, and its further investigation.” He 
does very well at it, even better with ordinary 
prose analysis than with mathematical models. 

The greatest contribution this book makes is 
in helping people to think about problems of 
foreign aid policy. It does this in several ways. 
Well over half of the book consists of a phase by 
phase and year by year account of American 
aid in Southern Asia, from Afghanistan to the 
Philippines, through fiscal 1957. The emphasis 
is on allocation which Wolf calls ‘the core of 
the continuing debate on foreign aid.” In tables 
and text he examines the annual distribution of 
aid between military and non-military pur- 
poses, among economic uses, and among coun- 
tries. Without trying to write a detailed history 
of American aid policy in Southern Asia, Wolf 
gives concise explanations of the principal 
political and strategic factors that shaped it and 
of changing ideas about aims and threats that 
influenced allocations. 

Running along with the historical discussion 
is an analytical commentary. Its aim is not to 
show what aid did or did not achieve but “to 
help clarify the yardsticks that may be in- 
volved in appraising the returns from alterna- 
tive allocations.” This involves some play with 
ideas about the optimum use of foreign aid even 
though, as Wolf says, “In practice, ‘optimality’ 
is perhaps the most unrealistic characteristic to 
assume about actual aid allocations.” This 
exercise does not seem to me to promise very 
great results for policy formulation but Wolf 
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does a lot to sharpen some of the issues that are 
involved, willy-nilly, in whatever decisions are 
made. This is particularly true of his emphasis 
on the marginal productivity of aid and its key 
role in judgments about different circumstances 
and objectives of policy. 

Wolf also makes some contributions of a very 
practical sort. Foreign aid data often baffle or 
mislead people who must use them to study 
foreign policy. There are many passages in 
Wolf’s book that explain the intricacies of aid 
practice and terminology quite clearly and that 
make distinctions that are often overlooked. In 
nursuing his study of allocation problems he 
has gone to great pains to break down that 
muddy aggregate, ‘‘defense support,” and has 
produced some useful sets of figures. There is 
also a good discussion of substitutability of one 
kind of aid for another and of foreign aid and 
other resources available to a country. 

In later chapters, along with a discussion of 
the objectives of aid and the problems posed by 
Soviet aid in Southern Asia, Wolf presents some 
models that might be applied to aid prob- 
lems. The most interesting is an attempt to link 
aid and political behavior by constructing an 
index of “political vulnerability” based on 
indicators of economic expectations, aspirations 
and living standards. This is ingenious and very 
debatable. Wolf recognizes the weaknesses and 
presents the formula only as a rude working 
model of a tool, inviting testing and improve- 
ment. No doubt efforts like this should be pur- 
sued and in the age of computers it would be 
foolish to scoff at what might be accomplished. 
But skepticism remains in order both as to the 
make-up of the input and the significance of the 
output. If all the model makers were as careful 
and self-critical as Wolf the results would be 
clarification rather than pretension. Whatever 
the outcome of that effort may be, the book in 
hand is already a valuable tool, and one that 
will fit more hands than some of the fancier 
devices. 

WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. 

Council on Foreign Relations 


China Crosses the Yalu. By ALLEN S. WHITING. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xv, 219. 
$7.50.) 


As history progresses, the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ decision to send their forces across the 
Yalu into Korea will increasingly loom as one 
of the decisive events of the crisis-ridden era 
since 1945. It won China a new respect (not 
unmixed with fear) befitting a Great Power; 
and it confirmed the Communist assumptions 
about the basic antagonism between Capital- 
ism and Communism, and the wisdom of “‘lean- 


ing to one side.” For America, the consequene' 
were equally fateful: the “war we didn’t wir” 
led to a reaction against the concept of limi.c:: 
warfare; and conversely, it confirmed the tre: | 
tional American approach to war which allo. s 
this country either to abstain from “povwir 
politics” and remain morally pure, or launen en. 
ideological crusade “to make the world safe fr 
democracy” by completely destroying cv 
despotic regimes. This all-or-nothing concep‘: < 
war, so characteristically embodied in ‘ic 
Eisenhower policy of “massive retaliation,” 4: + 
made it impossible to end the nation’s cust:r - 
ary divorce of power and policy which ‘rs 
resulted in an inflexible military strategy cro 
paralyzed diplomatic posture. 

This study, therefore, clarifies a key decisis >. 
Whiting carefully reconstructs the develo. 
ments of the war as viewed by Peking; and th ~ 
reconstruction on the basis of English, Russia :, 
and Chinese sources, it should be added, ~ 
always judicious, balanced, and eminent'y 
sensible. He finds that the Chinese neiuxr 
participated in planning North Korea’s inini. : 
aggression nor intervened later due to Sovici 
pressure. His evidence suggests, furthermore, 
that when the UN forces held at Pusan and £ 
successful counteroffensive became only a que w 
tion of time, the Communists sought to end tlc 
war on the basis of the status quo: by mean: «f 
Russian diplomacy at the UN and Chines 
hints—later, threats—to intervene if America 1 
forces crossed the 38th parallel. Whiting here 
confirms in abundant detail earlier analys s 
that China’s increasing identification with ike 
survival of the North Korean regime began iu t 
after Inchon in mid-September, but in lete 
August; Inchon merely intensified Chine:e 
fears of American power on China’s Rio Grande 
and increased the frequency and bluntnes< «i 
these warnings. China’s intervention, in shor , 
was defensively motivated and only reluctant! y 
made. 

The most revealing aspect of this enti: 
episode, however, remains the utter lack «f 
“communication” between the two sides; bot 1 
failed completely to interpret the other’s intei- 
tions correctly. The Chinese ‘‘ascribed motivi ~ 
tions and patterns of decision making to ‘Wa | 
Street Warmongers’ and ‘Anglo-Amerira1 
imperialists’ and in other ways departed shar)! v 
from reality. Peking failed to understand tho 
pluralistic political process in the West ar! 
failed to differentiate between the true locus (f 
power in Washington and the confusion cf 
voices on both sides of the Pacific Ocean. Utter- 
ances by ‘authoritative spokesmen’ in Tokyo 
were given equal weight (if not greater) w't1 
statements from Secretary Acheson and Pres - 
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dent Truman. Ad hoc American decisions on 
Korea and Taiwan were interpreted as the 
outcome of carefully designed schemes for ‘ag- 
gression’ in Asia. Failure to comprehend the 
frame of reference within which Washington 
reacted led Peking to miscalculate the effect of 
communications designed to deter the U. S., 
and to exaggerate the threat posed by actual 
U. 5. “intentions.” The American Government 
was equally frozen in its own illusions. It be- 
lieved that China’s “national interest” was in 
conflict with Russia’s alleged domination of 
China; thus, Mao Tse-tung, about to change 
his name to Mao Tse-tito, would not pull 
Stalin’s chestnuts out of the fire. Marxist- 
Leninist fears of American power on the Yalu 
were minimized. 

One can only hope that if in the Era of the 
New Frontier power and policy are harmonized 
and limited wars are fought if necessary, Ameri- 
can policy-makers will avoid this kind of mis- 
calculation; if they again fail to analyze cor- 
rectly the enemy’s intentions and to anticipate 
his responses, they may raise the level of 
violence to thermonuclear proportions. This is 
the sobering thought on which Whiting’s first- 
class RAND Corporation study concludes. 

JOHN W. SPANIER 

University of Florida 


The Russian Communist Party and the Sovietiza- 
tion of Ukraine. By Juris Borys, (Stock- 
holm: Kungl. Boktrycheriet P. A. Norstedt 
& Sonel. 1960. Pp. ix, 374.) 


The Union Republics in Soviet Diplomacy. By 
VERNON V. ASPATURIAN. (Geneva: Libraire 
E. Droz. 1960. Pp. 228. F.20-) 


Jurij Borys in his study on the Sovietization 
of the Ukraine has given the scholarly world the 
most documented history and analysis of the 
problem of the relationship between the Rus- 
sian Communist regime directed from Moscow 
and the Ukrainian political question from 1917 
to 1923 which has so far appeared in the West. 
Vernon Aspaturian’s book is an excellent ac- 
count of a very important problem of Soviet 
government: the relationship between the 
Union Republics and the Soviet federation in 
not only the formulation of foreign policy but 
also the administration of foreign policy. 
Borys’ book only covers one of the fifteen 
Union Republics, while the Aspaturian study 
attempts to include all of them within a speci- 
fied framework in Soviet constitutional theory 
and practice. The two books are outstanding in 
their extensive use of documentary material 
and in putting together an intricate exposition 
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of two aspects of the Soviet nationality ques- 
tion. 

- The Borys book is concerned primarily with 
the degree to which the so-called Communist 
doctrine of self-determination has been fol- 
lowed in the early post-World War I history of 
the Ukraine. Borys starts his book with a sur- 
vey of the Communist doctrine on the idea of 
the self-determination of nations, particularly 
the writings of Marx and Engels, and then 
moves into a general description of the Ukrain- 
ian problem in Russia. He does discuss very 
briefly the natural resources of the Ukraine and 
some of the social and economic conditions of 
the Ukraine before the revolution. After this in- 
troduction, the reader is lead into a very exten- 
sive treatment of the Ukrainian National Move- 
ment before the February 1917 Revolution. 
The author discusses the various political 
parties operating in the Ukraine before the 
Revolution, and continues this with a discus- 
sion of the political parties in the Ukraine after 
the Revolution of February 1917. 

The essence of Borys’ work is the detailed 
account of the impact of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party on the Sovietization of the Ukraine. 
Commencing with the idea of the nationality 
question, which Lenin defined as “the closest 
drawing together and subsequent merging of all 
nations,” the author shows how the Russian 
Boisheviks led by Lenin attempted to organize 
all nationalities within what was Imperial 
Russia, into a single political party. As for the 
theoretical question of the Ukraine having a 
more restricted proletarian base than that of 
Russia itself, the author concludes that ‘‘the 
Ukrainian population was not particularly 
ready for the Socialist Revolution, but rather 
for the agrarian revolution.” He also shows that 
the leadership in the stratum of the proletariat 
to direct the revolution was more Menshevik- 
than Bolshevik-oriented. He also points out 
that the ethnic antagonisms within the Ukraine 
made a united Russian Social Democratic 
movement impossible on a voluntary basis. The 
division of Russian, Ukrainian, and Jewish 
political factions in the Ukraine in the early 
period did not facilitate the unity which was 
envisaged by Lenin. After the February Revo- 
lution in Russia, the Provisional Government 
had to recognize the Ukrainian autonomous 
movement as a valid one. The Provisional 
Government went into negotiations with the 
Ukrainian Rada. The Ukrainian Rada was 
short-lived. With the collapse of the German 
occupation in Russia and the emergence of the 
Bolshevik State, the Soviets consolidated their 
power in the Ukraine. 

The Ukraine did have an important eco- 
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nomic value to the viability of the new Soviet 
Republic because it was rich in raw materials 
and grain which were so necessary to the main- 
tenance of the newly functioning Socialist econ- 
omy. The soviets had first recognized the 
independence of the Ukraine by proposing to 
negotiate with its government in 1918. When 
this was unsuccessful, the Soviet military at- 
tempted to divest the industrial regions, includ- 
ing the Don Basin, from the Ukraine, but these 
efforts were momentarily unsuccessful. In 1919 
the Ukraine was a battlefield between the Reds 
and the White forces led by General Denikin, 
but the military defeat of Denikin in early 1920 
made inevitable Soviet rule in the Ukraine. 
Borys discusses the history of these events in 
considerable detail backed up by impressive 
documentation. 

In summing up the role of the Russian Com- 
munist Party in the Sovietization of Ukraine, 
Borys states that “the introduction of this 
regime was not a consequence of the internal 
political and social situation, but a result of an 
external intervention, of a military victory by 
the Red Army of Soviet Russia.” Borys takes 
issue with Western historians of this period Jike 
E. H. Carr who imply that the arrival of the 
Soviet Army in the Ukraine was essentially 
welcomed by the people as a stabilizing influ- 
once. Borys does not believe that the Soviet 
Army was welcomed in the Ukraine, nor did the 
Ukrainians accept the Bolsheviks as the “least of 
possible evils.” Borys closes his very exhaustive 
history of this period with an analysis of the 
measures undertaken by the Soviet authorities 
in the early twenties to establish the nationality 
principle with national republics making up a 
Soviet Federation. 

Aspaturian has marked out for his research 
another aspect of this problem. While his book 
is not directly concerned with the Ukraine, or 
any other specific Union Republic of the Soviet 
Union, he attempts to extract from the history 
of the relations of the Union Republics with the 
federal government, the principles of the Soviet 
federal system as they apply specifically to 
foreign policy, Aspaturian’s work is, to a large 
extent, a commentary on the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union as it relates to the federal idea 
and the role of the Union Republics in Soviet 
diplomacy. On February 1, 1944, the Soviet 
Constitution was amended to permit the then 
sixteen Union Republics to have their own 
foreign offices and commissariats of defense, as 
well as formations of troops. 

Aspaturian deliberately does not in his study 
attempt to develop the theory and practice of 
Soviet federalism, but tries ‘to explore the use 
of Soviet federalism as an instrument of foreign 
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policy.” Much of the book deals with the his- 
tory of the roles in foreign affairs which Union 
Republics have played in the international 
bodies, such as the United Nations and its 
affliated organizations. 

While Aspaturian’s book does not have the 
scholarly documentation of Borys, it neverthe- 
less is a significant contribution in the field. 
Aspaturian concludes that it may no longer be 
valid to think of the Soviet Union as the system 
of a world state which was the dominant idea 
during Stalin’s rule. The offsetting factor has 
been the tremendous rise of competing socialist 
states, such as China and others, which are 
most likely, as the author points out, not to be 
candidates for Union Republic statehood. 

Wiutiam B. Bais 

University of Michigan 


Industrialism and Industrial Man. By CLARK 
KERR, Jonn T. DUNLOP, FREDERICK Harsi- 
son and CuarLes A. Myers. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960, Pp. 331. 
$6.00.) 


Written by four of our most eminent labor 
economists, this book reports on the general 
conclusions to date of the most elaborate 
industrial relations research project ever under- 
taken. The project has already sponsored more 
than 40 studies in 35 countries and has stimu- 
lated the publication of 12 books and 21 articles 
since 1954. It will go on for an indefinite time to 
come, financed generously by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Dissatisfied with what they regarded as the 
culture-bound inadequacies and inaccuracies of 
the leading extant theories of the labor move- 
ment (Marx, Perlman, and Mayo are especially 
criticized) the authors have attempted to 
formulate a global theory of labor-management 
relations which takes account of differences 
among countries in various stages of industrial 
development. Their major contribution, and it 
is an important one, is to call attention to the 
great variety of patterns of management, labor 
organization and protest, and labor recruitment 
associated with diverse cultures and degrees of 
industrialization. Their most original findings 
naturally concern the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Major emphasis is placed on the need to 
look beyond the confines of the single company 
or plant in order to study the “web of rule” 
emanating from the family, the state, industry, 
the church, and other institutions empirically 
found to be relevant in particular societies. 

A number of the conclusions challenge widely 
held assumptions. The authors find, for exam- 
ple, that labor protest typically “peaks” early 
in the course of industrialization and then sub- 
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sides, giving way in advanced societies to prac- 
tical bargaining and negotiation. Labor organi- 
zations thus stop being ideological protest 
-` movements and become part of the establish- 
ment. The authors believe that the character 
and quality of management is the most signifi- 
cant influence on the course of industrial rela- 
tions. Indeed, they base much of their analysis 
upon the identification and typical behavior of 
five ideal-type elites: dynastic, middle class, 
revolutionary intellectual, colonial, and na- 
tionalist. 

The strength of this book lies in the breadth 
of its geographical and historical range; its 
weakness lies in its lack of depth and in the 
frequent absence of rigor and attention to 
relevant theory that characterize its most 
dramatic generalizations. Though Perlman, the 
Webbs, and Marx all suffered, as this study 
convincingly argues, from too narrow a range of 
observation and sometimes from seriously 
erroneous assumptions, they provide a measure 
of insight and a kind of intellectual stimulation 
which this book lacks. Too often the emphasis 
on ideal-type elites yields only facile labels 
rather than searching analysis of the followers, 
cultures, and institutions that explain the 
elites. The “logic of industrialism” is another 
label which sometimes serves to supplant rather 
than to encourage research and analysis. 

Government receives relatively little atten- 
tion. In spite of their useful notion of a web of 
rule, the authors ignore almost completely the 
dynamics of group involvement in public policy 
formation, particularly the bearing of anthro- 
pological and psychological findings regarding 
the role of the irrational in primitive and ad- 
vanced societies. The treatment of the highly 
industrialized countries under middle class 
elites tends to concentrate upon markets and 
individual choice rather than to note the 
limited role of these institutions. And the bear- 
ing of automation is surprisingly ignored even 
when the authors are forecasting the shape of 
the future, a relatively slight variation on con- 
temporary America which they label “‘pluralis- 
tic industrialism.”’ 

Some of the earlier publications stimulated 
by this project, especially those written by 
Kerr and Dunlop, do rather better on many of 
these matters, and a list of these articles and 
books appears in an appendix. It may well be 
that future reports will supply additional 
depth. In any case this book is certain to be 
much discussed for a long time, serving as a 
stimulus and a foil for students of industrial 
relations as well as those in related disciplines. 

Murray EDELMAN 

University of Illinois 
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The Politics of Mass Society. By WILLIAM 
KoRNHAUSER. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press. 1959. Pp. 256. $5.00.) 


Social scientists sometimes have been 
tempted to divide all politics into good polities 
and bad politics. More tolerant than many 
earlier writers, Professor Kornhauser is willing 
to include into the world of good, democratie, 
or “pluralistic” politics a wide variety of trends 
and practices—conservative or liberal, princi- 
pled or opportunist, honest or corrupt—so long 
as their adherents remain “integrated” in 
society, that is, members of many different 
small and intermediate groups. Bad, extremist 
politics, on the contrary, are limited to “mass 
politics,” that is, almost entirely to fascist and 
Communist movements. It is these movements 
—including the Poujadists of France, the 
Monarchist and Nenni Socialists in Italy, and 
the supporters of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy in the United States—that appeal 
most of all to the “alienated,” “isolated,” and 
“unintegrated” members of the various social 
classes—those who are relatively poorer, less 
educated, more insecure in income or more 
marginal in status and position, and above all, 
who are members of -few or no organizations 
and small groups, and who participate less in 
communication. The number of such “unin- 
tegrated”? persons may increase not only in 
depression, but also in boom times with rising 
income and rapid economic development. 

Fascist movements, says Professor Korn- 
hauser, appeal mainly to the unintegrated 
members of the middle class; Communism 
appeals mainly to the comparable element 
among workers; both types of movements, 
however, get a good deal of human driftwood 
from all classes. Social integration—the multi- 
plicity and strength of small group member- 
ships—is thus a measure of probable resistance 
to totalitarian appeals, while lack of such 
integration is a measure of potential vulner- 
ability to extremist propaganda. 

Much of this is true, and even more of it well- 
known. The attraction of extremist movements 
for insecure, marginal, or declassé persons from 
all classes has been perceptively discussed by 
Harold Lasswell, Franz Neumann, Sigmund 
Neumann, and many others in the 1930’s, as 
well as in the more recent work of Morton 
Grodzins on loyalty, and it has been docu- 
mented in a rich literature of sociological 
studies. The present book brings much of this 
material together; it reproduces many helpful 
tables and data, and it includes an incomplete 
but highly useful bibliography. Altogether, it is 
the most extensive and systematic recent treat- 
ment that the subject has received. 
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The Politics of Mass Society is thus one of the 
most searching and thoughtful surveys and 
discussions of its subject. It probes its material 
for more comprehensive meanings and more 
consistent correlations, in order to organize 
them into an effective theory of political be- 
havior. In this attempt, it seems to me, the 
book does not succeed. The generalizations at 
the ends of the chapters do not go much beyond 
the useful service of confirming the common- 
sense notion of the importance of psychological 
insecurity and social isolation as factors favor- 
ing extremist political behavior, and of modify- 
ing the earlier commonsense notion of the 
singular importance of class position. This 
evidence is worth having, but it is not a new 
theory of politics. 

Kornhauser’s book is an important contribu- 
tion, which raises major issues. If used uncriti- 
cally, however, some of the implications of this 
work could be seriously misleading. Its con- 
ceptual division of politics into “mass” and 
“nonmass” phenomena could become a bed of 
Procrustes, on which case studies would rest at 
their peril. Are Nenni’s Socialists “extremist” 
in the same sense as Fascists or Communists 
are? Is it wise to deal mainly with the similari- 
ties among the latter two movements, or should 
a more rounded treatment not also bring out 
more fully the differences between these two in 
ideology and behavior, as well as in recruit- 
ment—a feat which Hans Kohn accomplished 
in ten brief pages in Revolutions and Dictator- 
ships more than twenty years ago? 

Where in this simple dichotomy would Pro- 
fessor Kornhauser put the many nationalist 
movements in the underdeveloped areas? How 
are Gandhi’s Indian Congress Party, Sun Yat 
Sen’s Kuo Min Tang in the early 1920’s, the 
followers of Mustafa Kemal, of Kwame 
Nkrumah, of General Nasser, of Fidel Castro 
all to be fitted into this scheme? At what point, 
or at what date, does a movement cross the line 
into ‘mass politics’ and “extremism”? And 
how helpful are the categories of “integration” 
and “alienation,” “intermediate groups” and 
“mass society” in themselves in explaining just 
what drives these movements and their mem- 
bers? 

Professor Kornhauser, like Edmund Burke 
before him, sees revolutions and pseudo-revolu- 
tions mainly as deficiency diseases, caused by 
lack of social integration. He might have paid 
more attention to crisis situations—so frequent 
in our century—which generate urgent needs 
and make also many ‘“well-integrated’’ people 
vulnerable to the appeals of extremist politics. 
His own data show that not only the ‘‘alien- 
ated,” but also many “well-integrated” indi- 
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viduals supported totalitarian movements. He 
only notes, without deeper study, the process of 
social mobilization which accompanies eco- 
nomic development. He does not stress the 
widening of human horizons and the growth of 
human capabilities which often accompanies 
social mobilization and the transition to tech- 
nological and political modernity. He shows no 
evidence of familiarity with such authorities as 
Daniel Lerner, Gabriel Almond, and James 5. 
Coleman. In contrast to these writings, Profes- 
sor Kornhauser’s description of the Russian 
Revolution sounds oddly simplified: 


In the villages of Russia in 1917, an inferior 
political consciousness born of non-participation 
in the larger society permitted the peasants to 
be swayed ... depending on the intensity and 
persistence of pressure applied by the various 
competing movements. Apparently often there 
was a herd and it did stampede. (P. 209, with 
reference. ) 


This image of passive peasants, somehow 
swayed by outside pressure groups and stam- 
peding like cattle, is hardly an adequate guide 
to the understanding of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, or of many of the other major upheavals 
of our time, which still include the decisions and 
actions of human beings, however misguided we 
may often think them. 

We live indeed in an age of mass politics, and 
Professor Kornhauser has cast valuable light on 
some of its aspects. A more balanced and deep- 
probing analysis of its problems is still to be 
written, and one can only agree with the 
author’s concluding hope that his own ‘‘con- 
cepts of mass society and social pluralism [wil] 
... stimulate further studies of the social bases 
of political integration and autonomy.” To- 
ward that end the present book is making a 
distinguished contribution. 

Karu W. DEUTSCH 

Yale University 


What Is Political Philosophy? By LEO STRAUSS. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1959. Pp. 
315. $6.00.) 


During the past decade few teachers of 
political philosophy in this country have had an 
infiuence comparable to that of Professor Leo 
Strauss of the University of Chicago. As any 
reader of the journals or anyone who has at- 
tended professional meetings is well aware, his 
disciples are numerous, articulate, and ever 
ready to do battle against the “enemy”— 
positivism, “‘scientism,”’ and historicism. 

Despite these discussions and the publication 
of studies by Strauss on Hobbes, Machiavelli, 
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Xenophon, and natural right, students of poli- 
tics will find it useful to have available in this 
collection of essays and reviews a statement of 
his fundamental ideas about the nature and 
function of political philosophy. The first three 
essays, ‘‘What is Political Philosophy?”, 
“Political Philosophy and History,” and “On 
Classical Political Philosophy,” will give the 
reader an outline of Strauss’ position, while the 
essays on Farabi, Xenophon, Maimonides, 
Hobbes, and Locke and the shorter book re- 
views will demonstrate how these ideas are 
applied to particular problems and texts in 
political philosophy. 

Strauss argues that political philosophy, 
which he defines as “the attempt to replace 
opinion about the nature of political things by 
knowledge of the nature of political things” 
(pp. 11-12), i.e., by knowledge of the right, or 
the good, political order, attained its highest 
development in the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Later political philosophers, especially in 
the period from the sixteenth century to the 
present, represent a falling away from the 
wisdom of the Greek masters. The nadir has 
been reached in our time. “The very possibility 
of political philosophy” has been destroyed by 
“Science and History, those two great powers 
of the modern world,” (p. 18) and, today, 
political philosophy is “‘in a state of decay and 
perhaps of putrefaction.” (p. 17) Nor are we 
permitted the consolation of thinking that 
“political science” will perform the functions of 
traditional political philosophy. Since political 
science ignores the fundamental questions— 
what is the best political order and how can it 
be brought into being or at least approximated? 
—it leads only to “thoughtless acceptance of 
received opinion.” (p. 24) | 

Limitations of space compel the reviewer to 
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select for brief discussion only one of the many 
problems raised by Strauss’ analyses. In his 
interpretation of the history of political 
thought he holds Machiavelli responsible for 
effecting the significant break with the classical 
tradition. Rejecting the classical view that the 
goal of political life is virtue and that the best 
form of the state is aristocracy, Machiavelli 
argued that virtue was simply that which was 
conducive to the attainment of the common 
good, defined in terms of freedom from foreign 
domination, stability, prosperity, and glory. 
He continued his assault on classical wisdom by 
insisting that morality was possible only within 
the structure of an ordered society, and that 
such an order could be created only by the 
immoral actions of the founder of a state. 

Strauss’ thesis leaves unexamined the possi- 
bility that the decisive break with classical 
political philosophy was accomplished, many 
centuries before Machiavelli, by the Church 
Fathers, especially by St. Augustine. In the 
patristic tradition God’s grace and its instru- 
ment, the Church, replaced the social and poli- 
tical order as the source of true virtue. The 
state was regarded as a remedy and a punish- 
ment for the Fall; its primary function was to 
repress at least the most serious outward 
manifestations of man’s sinful egoism. A thou- 
sand years before Machiavelli, Augustine called 
attention to the striking similarities between 
kingdoms and bands of brigands, manifested 
complete indifference towards the problem of 
the best form of government, and sharply 
underlined the fact that the fratricide which 
had accompanied the founding of the first 
earthly city was reenacted when Romulus and 
Remus created the Roman state. 

HERBERT A. DEANE 
Columbia University 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


A Study of the Political Philosophy of Juan De 
Mariana, 8.J. By Guenter Lewy. (Geneva: 
Librairie E. Droz. 1960. Pp. xxxvi, 204. Frs. 
20.) 

Most students of political theory are familiar 
with Lord Acton’s opinion that “the greater part 
of the political ideas of Milton, Locke, and Rous- 
seau may be found in the ponderous latin” of the 
Spanish Jesuits of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, Equally familiar is the reputa- 
tion of Juan de Mariana as a principal defender 
of the allegedly ‘‘Jesuitical’’ doctrine of tyran- 
nicide. But few have taken the trouble to read 
far in Mariana’s works—even though the De 
Rege is available in English. 

Mariana’s political writings included not only 
the famous De Rege and the once-popular History 
of Spain, but also a controversial essay on the 
debasement of the Spanish currency and an 
equally controversial Discourse on the govern- 
ment of the Society of Jesus. Guenter Lewy has 
analyzed Mariana’s political philosophy with ad- 
mirable thoroughness, precision, and objectivity. 
He does not make undue claims for Mariana as a 
philosopher; rather, he portrays a scholar of 
courage and integrity, deeply concerned about 
the practical problems of the government of 
Spain and of his Order. Without unnecessary de- 
tail, he keeps before the reader a clear outline of 
the complex background of Mariana’s writings 
and also relates his political theory to scholastic 
philosophy and to the writings of the Spanish 
Renaissance. 

The keys to Lewy’s interpretation of Mariana 
are his statements that “Mariana is a Spaniard 
first ... and only then a Jesuit” (p. 79) and that 
‘“‘Mariana’s reasoning is far more secular, prac- 
tical, and utilitarian than that of his Spanish 
Jesuit contemporaries” (p. 62). Thus Mariana’s 
interpretation of traditional theory reflects “his 
ardent desire to restore the constitutional tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages and especially the 
medieval constitution of Spain which he asso- 
ciates with Spain’s greatness in earlier days” (p. 
162). Mariana was not content to repeat the 
familiar proposition that kingship was estab- 
lished by the commonwealth and was subject to 
the restraint of law; he specified matters in which 
the authority of the king was subject to restraint 
by the community acting through the Estates. 
His discussion of resistance to tyrannical rule 
was basically traditional; it was exceptional, how- 
ever, in the attempt to deal with the practical 


problem of the role of the Estates vis à vis a 
tyrannical ruler and the more difficult problem of 
individual action against the ruler when the 
Estates were rendered incapable of acting. 
Significant evidence of both the Spanish and the 
secular orientation of Mariana’s politial thinking 
1s the omission from his argument at this point of 
any appeal to the authority of the Pope in 
justification of resistance, such as appeared in the 
writings of other leading Jesuits. Thus it is ironical 
that Mariana should be singled out as the ex- 
ponent of a peculiarly “Jesuitical’ doctrine. That 
Mariana should become a symbol of his Order is 
the more ironical in view of his involvement in a 
revolt against the hierarchical government of the 
Society and his willingness to apply to it the same 
general principles of government as he thought 
should apply to secular rule. 

In general, the book is less satisfying when the 
author moves from Mariana and the problems of 
his time to more general problems of theory and 
its application. Although he properly points out 
that Mariana’s view of the origin of the state is 
remote from that of the later social contract 
theorists, he also, in my opinion, exaggerates 
Mariana’s originality on this point. Mariana’s 
combination of the Aristotelian-Thomistic view 
of the state as a natural necessity with a descrip- 
tion of its origin in the voluntary agreement of 
previously non-civil men was a fairly conven- 
tional pattern in medieval thought. What was 
novel in some sixteenth-century thinkers was the 
sharp contrasting of the one causal principle with 
the other; but Mariana was thoroughly tradi- 
tional in ignoring this new trend. Lewy’s brief 
comments on the concept of the state of nature 
and on “the organic doctrine’, at the end of 
Chapter ITI, and his brief comment on the signif- 
icance of a right to resist, at the end of Chapter V, 
are, compared with the rest of the book, rather 
perfunctory. On the latter question, however, we 
shall hear more from him in an article to be pub- 
lished before this review. And queries about some 
details do not significantly lessen our debt to 
him for a first-rate book—Joun D. LEWIS, 
Oberlin College. 


A Study in Austrian Intellectual History from Late 
Baroque to Romanticism, By ROBERT A. Kann. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. 
xxii, 367. $6.00.) 


In this series of five integrated essays, the 
author assumes, without demonstrating, that the 
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German element of Austria and the concept of 
the “era” are basic units of intellectual history. 
Three of the essays concern the eras of the Aus- 
trian Baroque, the Enlightenment, and the con- 
servative age of Emperor Francis I. Two other 
essays are biographical interpretations of Abra- 
ham a Sancta Clara (1646-1709), and Joseph 
von Sonnenfels (1732-1817). Kann chose these 
two persons because they represent intellectual 
elements of the Austrian Baroque and Enlighten- 
ment respectively, and because they were them- 
selves “‘type-forming”’ influences on future pat- 
terns of Austrian thought. 

Kann sees the Baroque era in Austria as a time 
of inner contradictions that resulted from the at- 
tempt to retain the basic feudal structure of society 
while accommodating the forces of emerging 
modern times with a facade of innovation. In the 
same spirit of inner conflict, Abraham produced 
an abundance of literary innovations and a-com- 
pletely new style of homiletics, but these instru- 
ments were used to serve an irrational, static, 
caste-bound, medieval state of mind. Hence, 
Abraham represents the neurotic conservatism of 
the Baroque age! 

The Enlightenment, however, sought thorough- 
going change. Disdainful of tradition, outspokenly 
rational in approach, and humanitarian in its end, 
the Enlightenment found a true child in Son- 
nenfels. Renowned for his zeal for reform and for 
his officious and autocratic manner, Sonnenfels’ 
very status as a bureaucrat bore the stamp of the 
Enlightenment. Kann is sharply critical of Abra- 
ham but treats Sonnenfels more positively. 

The author’s attempt to draw a parallel be- 
tween Abraham and the Christian Socialist Mayor 
of Vienna, Karl Lueger, is unconvincing. The 
“pendulum theory” of intellectual history seems 
to be an elaborate figure of speech. This theory 
holds that, while institutional history may de- 
velop in a direct evolution from era to era, in- 
tellectual history works on principles of action- 
reaction, which produced an uneven “pendulum” 
action. In this reviewer’s opinion the base of this 
study is far too limited to make observations on 
general intellectual history. Disturbances outside 
Austria, such as the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic adventures, played such a prominent 
part in the reaction during the era of Francis I 
(a major element in Kann’s argument), that a 
natural swing of an Austrian intellectual ‘“pen- 
dulum” cannot be demonstrated, much less a 
“pendulum” for all intellectual history.—GeRaLp 
H. Davis, Salisbury (Maryland) Teachers College. 


Ethics in a World of Power; The Political Ideas of 
Friedrich Meinecke. By Ricuarp W. STERLING. 
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(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1958. Pp. xi, 818. $6.00.) 


Friedrich Meinecke was one of the greatest 
political historians of his time. His work is part 
of the great tradition which looks back to Ranke 
as its master. Yet it is Meinecke’s distinctive 
quality, which connects him with the ancient 
tradition of historiography, that his major works 
attempt to give an answer, by way of historic 
reflection, to a contemporary political problem. 
Thus before the First World War he endeavors to 
give the German Reich founded by Bismarck a 
historical justification. Then he tries to come to 
terms with the collapse of that Reich in defeat 
and revolution by tracing the history of the rea- 
son of state. Then he searches in historicism for 
an explanation of the impotence of the intellec- 
tuals and of society at large in the face of Nazism. 
And finally the catastrophe of 1945 calls forth a 
more direct analytical attack upon a contem- 
porary problem. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse from 
which Meinecke wrote history was always polit- 
ical and philosophic as well. That impulse did 
not prevent Meinecke from becoming a great 
historian. It did not ruin him as a historian as it 
did Treitschke. But was that impulse sufficient to 
make Meinecke into a great political philospher? 
This question is being raised by the book under 
review. It is a brilliant and incisive book. It is a 
first-rate contribution to intellectual history. It 
brings excellent philosophic judgment to bear 
upon a great mass of scattered material which is 
fully systematized. It follows in moving detail the 
intellectual odyssey of an honest intellectual and 
a sensitive moralist who tried to come to terms 
through the writing of history with the shattering 
political experiences of his age. The reader can- 
not but share the author’s sympathy and affec- 
tion for his subject. Yet in the end this reader at 
least is compelled to raise the question, was 
Meinecke really a political philosopher? Did he 
really contribute something in a systematic way 
to our understanding of the relations between 
ethics and politics? The answer, it seems to me, 
must be in the negative. , 

The book that deals most directly with this 
central problem of political philosophy is Ma- 
chiavellianism; the Doctrine of Raison d'État. I 
read it twice, once as a student in the mid- 
twenties, and then again after the Second World 
War. In both instances, I read it in order to get 
an answer, or at least the beginnings of one, to 
the question, how could one be a politician and 
a moral man at the same time? Both readings 
left me personally moved but intellectually dis- 
satisfied. For the last chapter of the book, which 
presents the philosophic conclusion from the 
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historic narrative, is utterly unsatisfactory from 
a philosophic point of view. Philosophically 
speaking, it leaves things very much as it found 
them. It peters out into the sentimental exhorta- 
tion to do the best one can in this kind of a world. 
But in this philosophic failure it presents a moving 
picture of an honest mind vainly struggling to 
master one of the great intellectual issues of 
politics. 

What can be said of the last chapter of this 
book applies with equal force to the philosophic 
content of Meinecke’s work as a whole. Its value 
is biographical and symptomatic rather than 
philosophic in the systematic sense of the word. 
The reason for this philosophic failure is to be 
found both in Meinecke’s personality and in his 
approach to the problem, and both are naturally 
interconnected. Meinecke’s political philosophy 
was essentially that of a liberal who tried to 
harmonize first Bismarck’s state with the cosmo- 
politan tendencies of an earlier age and then, on 2 
larger plane, the world of power with the world of 
ethics. That harmonization was in the nature of 
things impossible; for the nature of things points 
to an incompatibility which a tragic view of 
political life may elucidate, but which no valid 
political philosophy can eliminate. It speaks for 
the political astuteness and intellectual honesty 
of Meinecke that in the end he recognized that 
impossibility and drew the only possible conclu- 
sion from that recognition: the need to transcend 
the nation state itself as the principle of political 
organization. 

It is not by accident that a thinker bent upon 
harmonizing what is incompatible should choose 
historiography rather than philosophy as vehicle 
for his thought. For the historic method allows 
one to show by implication that what follows 
each other in historic sequence or occurs simul- 
taneously may also be compatible philosophically. 
Thus the historic narrative itself harmonizes 
what philosophic analysis shows to be inescap- 
ably in conflict. Meinecke, having been a tragic 
figure in the political world himself, was unable 
to transcend the tragedy of politics through 
philosophy; he could only account for it through 
the writing of history. 

To have shown all this, partly by implication, 
partly explicitly, is the great merit of Professor 
Sterling’s book. It is a model of a monograph. 
The incisiveness with which it lays bare the theo- 
retical elements in a great historian’s thought is 
instructive far beyond its subject matter. And the 
sympathetic understanding with which it follows 
the intellectual and moral tribulations of a great 
and sensitive mind adds a new dimension to a 
perennial problem of political philosophy.—Hans 
J. Moreentruan, University of Chicago. 


The Unfinished Revolution: An Essay on tne 
Sources of Influence of Marxism and Commu- 
nism. By Apam B. Uuam. (New York: Random 
House, 1960. 307 pp. $5.00.) 


In this suggestive book, Professor Ulam plunges 
into the heart of some of the most important 
problems posed by contemporary Communist 
developments. The benefita of travel in the 
USSR and the bloc begin to pay off; the limita- 
tions of library research are transcended. A fine 
historical sense combines with an abiding interest 
in the present and future to produce high level 
and sophisticated speculation. Few will agrec 
with everything that Ulam says, but many will 
find fresh insights and original and stimulating 
analysis. 

The author addresses himself to the problem of 
Marxism’s vigor and appeal in some societies, 
and its apparent lack of them in others. He finds 
fundamental paradoxes (the dialectic?) in ite 
appeal: industrial yet anti-industrial; anarchy and 
ordered discipline. He finds Marxism peculiarly 
relevant in pre-industrial societies on their way 
to industrialization, and largely irrelevant after 
industrialization has been accomplished. He find:. 
the psychological change from peasant to indus- 
trial worker a key accomplishment of Marxisn: 
and a major source of its vitality in pre-industrial, 
but changing, societies. Ulam stresses the ideal- 
istic and humanistic appeal of Marxism, despite 
its awkwardness and its clear errors. He argues 
that we may all easily demonstrate how “wrong” 
is the theory of surplus value, but that this hoary 
doctrine at least places primary emphasis on ihe 
people who must work the machines. He suggest: 
that a new proletariat only slowly becomes recon- 
ciled to its changed role, and that Marxism’s 
anti-capitalism provides an outlet for the work- 
ers’ hatred of the machines which seem to en- 
slave them. 

Ulam finds Marxism ‘'...a master revolu- 
tionary formula for the underdeveloped areas” 
and ‘‘... the natural ideology of underdevelope:l 
societies,” but seriously eroded and secularized in 
the contemporary USSR: “Marxism .. . has cor- 
cluded its main work in Russia.” He deduces 
from this that only foreign expansion can justify 
and maintain Russian ideology, and suggcesis 
that the very preservation of Marxism and 
totalitarianism in the USSR depends now on 
foreign proselyting. Since the doctrine appeals 
primarily to societies in process of industrializing, 
Asia and Africa become the most logical targets. 
Aggressive foreign activity is thus required for 
justification at home, to retain power. 

Ulam of course may be quite wrong: the ap- 
parent withering away of ideology in the Sovict 
Union may be quite deceiving. The Russian 
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populace may increasingly believe in a Commu- 
nism which delivers consumers’ goods and puts 
Sputniks into the cosmos. This kind of success 
may silence the doubters and challengers, con- 
firm the faith of the believers, and increase the 
number of supporters. Persistent and systematic 
inculcation of Marxist general principles concern- 
- ing history and man has led to their widespread 
and uncritical acceptance. Continued domestic 
development may justify retention of the present 
system, and certainly corresponds to a strong 
Russian nationalism, No population pressure or 
materials shortage drives Russia to foreign expan- 
sion, and the “demonstration effect”? of successful 
Russian economic development may be counted 
on to convince others. Co-existence might be pos- 
sible. 

But the value of this book does not lie in this 
argument alone, and it focuses attention on ques- 
tions of fundamental importance. It raises the 
level of debate, but certainly does not silence it.—— 
Rozsert A. Rurgn, University of North Carolina. 


Obligation and the Body Politic. By Josrern Tuss- 
MAN. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. vii, 144. $4.00) 


This essay deals with a problem as old as 
Plato—the education of the political agent for the 
demands of his political role. It states a proposi- 
tion at least as old as Jefferson—that a political 
system which gives to each of its members a 
share in the governing process rests its fate upon 
the quality of participation. Such a system com- 
mits itself not only to education for the private 
life, but to education which prepares one to meet 
the demands of political roles. The issues raised 
in the essay therefore are not new, but the central 
argument of the author, namely, that a theory of 
political obligation must serve as the foundation 
of education in a self-governing community, is de- 
veloped with originality and insight. Such a 
theory of political obligation, he contends, must 
be distinct from a theory of political behavior. 
It must also deal seriously with conceptions of 
the common good, political freedom, authority, 
right and other fundamental concepts of political 
theory. 

Chapter one establishes a distinction between a 
theory of political behavior and a theory of po- 
litical obligation based on two radically different 
perspectives from which the political process can 
be studied. First, there is the perspective of the 
external observer concerned with the deseription 
of political behavior. Since such description seeks 
to reveal patterns which may form the basis of 
prediction, it may be called ‘descriptive-predic- 
tive.’ This approach brings to bear upon the 
political agent the question, ‘what will he do?’ A 
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theory of political behavior maintains this per- 
spective. 

Second, there is the point of view, not of the 
observer, but of the participant—the person (or 
persons) within a decision-making tribunal. This 
task is not predicting but deciding. The question 
here is not what will he do but what should I do. 
A theory of political obligation maintains this 
essentially normative perspective. 

Maintaining the second perspective, the author 
proceeds in Chapters Two and Three to develop a 
theory of political obligation in terms of an agency 
relation, taking the voluntary group—based on a 
system of agreements—as the appropriate model 
for the body politic. He argues that the voluntary 
group notion supports, as power and other notions 
do not, a significant conception of the common 
good, authority, right, obligation and freedom 
under law. This is decisive because education for 
political life makes no sense without these con- 
cepts. 

Chapter Four analyzes certain problems of 
democracy and attacks the marketplace of ideas 
concept. An appendix discusses the state of na- 
ture, natural law and natural rights. 

The essay leaves many of the problems with 
which it deals in a tentative state and one feels 
that the author could have gone somewhat fur- 
ther. The volume is noteworthy, however, be- 
cause of the clarity and comprehensiveness of its 
brief discussion, because it succeeds in providing a 
framework within which most of the traditional 
problems of political theory find their place, and 
because it throws light on the elements of political 
obligation. Finally, it expresses and defends a 
point of view—Gerorce S. Parruemos, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Political Science: A Philosophical Analysis. By 
Vernon Van DYKE. (Stanford University Press, 
1960, pp. xi +235, $5.00.) 


In 1959, Professor Charles Hyneman made a 
fascinating survey of the present condition of Po- 
litical Science, in the format of a Foundation 
report, entitled The Study of Politics. Professor 
Van Dyke’s review, intended especially for grad- 
uate students, is of a different character. He 
moves up to the issue of whether there is a 
political science—as Karl Mannheim said “the 
answer is in the affirmative,” although Mann- 
heim gave the wrong reasons—and of what is its 
nature, by deliberate stages. They are reminiscent 
in style in some ways of the work of Professor 
Mortimer Adler. Although the work of such men 
as Merriam and Wallas is not mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke makes full acknowledgment of 
the help of his philosophical colleague at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Professor Gustav Bergmann. He 
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is careful and precise in his categories. Thus he 
discusses ‘‘developmental or historical questions,” 
the process of constructing a chronicle narration 
“being called colligation’’; this type of explana- 
tion being bound to “contribute to knowledge of 
ends.” There are, however, other approaches. 
“The importance of law suggests a legal ap- 
proach’; and there is also the ‘analogical ap- 
proach.” 

Professor Van Dyke observes with some wit 
that, in human affairs, one can safely predict that 
a car-driver will avoid head-on collision; and he 
notes that, when President H. S. Truman said 
that the appeasement of aggressors leads to war, 
he was enunciating “a general law.” Professor 
Van Dyke, unlike Mannheim and Carl Schmitt 
(exploded by Popper), does not talk the academic 
twaddle of saying that the quest for general laws 
is a symptom of a bourgeois up-bringing. He also 
points out that excessive positivism can lead to 
the position where “objective study would be 
study without an object.” In his last chapter 
Professor Van Dyke, having philosophically pre- 
pared his ground, comes to grips with the issue 
whether the subject exists. Clearly it is something 
different from the “policy science” (or art) which 
the Germans (unlike Aristotle) mean by Politik. 
Science is empiric; general; to be based on ob- 
servation. Nevertheless he notes that it is “trying 
to discover what we do not know,” relations we 
have not yet observed; and hence requires the 
Newtonian vision and hypothesis of genius. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay Rogers is quoted as saying that to 
build it would require a Newton—and maybe 
Professor Rogers, like jesting Pilate, did not stay 
for an answer. Of institutional description most 
truly Professor Van Dyke writes, ‘‘stress on ‘the 
facts’ has frequently been accompanied by an ap- 
parently deliberate effort to avoid generaliza- 
tion.” ‘Political science is concerned with general 
laws,” not best reached by activist haste, yet 
even now with a utility in its concepts which 
governments despise at their risk. With this con- 
clusion by the distinguished editor of The Mid- 
Western Journal of Political Science I heartily 
agree. The theory and problem of the adjustment 
of power (properly defined) is always with us.— 
GEORGE E. Gorpon CATLIN. 


Philosophical Anthropology and Practical Politics. 
By F. 8. C. Norrurop, (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1960. Pp. x, 384 $6.50.) 


This book, although constructed as an inde- 
pendent work, is the second volume of a trilogy 
begun with The Complexity of Legal and Ethical 
Experience. Readers of the previous work (and of 
Mr. Northrop’s other books) will find many of his 
philosophical notions restated here. The essen- 


tially new matter is the application to politic), 
although even some of this material has been pre- 
viously published in journals. 

The specific problem dealt with in this book < 
that of devising a legal order for the world, nor Ly 
writing a constitution, but by systematic eval... 
tion (and manipulation) of the cultural norms (tr 
“living law,” as he calls them) of every soci t.-. 
The main instrument for this project is, as ilc 
title suggests, “philosophical anthropology,” cu 
the model of Kluckhohn’s work among ile 
Navaho. 

One can hardly quarrel with Mr. Northrop's 
enthusiasm for a non-normative and wholly d+ 
scriptive investigation of societies and even of 
such things as norms themselves. This Is wi: + 
most anthropologists and political scientists kopce 
they are doing now. Certainly one should prvi ¢ 
him for his emphasis, appropriate from a philos > 
pher of science, on the necessity of deductive y 
formulated, non-normative theory as a pr» 
requisite to descriptive investigation. Far tc 
many political scientists and anthropolozis. 
blithely rely on so-called induction, which, . 
Russell once remarked, is Just another name “or 
guessing. 

But though accepting these points, many p» 
litical scientists will find it hard to go the rez. X 
the way with Mr. Northrop. Consider, for ci 
ample, his suggestion that there exists a “cogi i- 
tive method of evaluating normative sentence. 
(that is, a method of deciding whether they 2« 
true or false). He intimates that there is such r 
method, but, when explained, it turns out to 5e 
no more than a device for proving some su'' 
sentences false (by proving that the descrip.i ‘c 
sentences on which they are based are false}. T. 
is totally incapable of proving any normia‘i.. 
sentence true. But beyond a disturbance abont s 
technical philosophical point, there is another d £ 
turbance of greater import about the use of ix 
so-called social sciences in practical affairs. N r 
Northrop, like Harold Lasswell and Margiic. 
Mead, seems to believe that social scientist: <r 
qualified because of their science, to tell politice’s= 
what to do. And it may well be that so-callec : c 
cial scientists, by reason alone of their immer i» 
in factual detail, are better qualified to ariv s 
politicians than any other group in the socic.s 
But it is both premature and presumptuour io 
social scientists, especially political scientists a1 
anthropologists whose deductive theory is wes] c 
and whose verified sentences are fewer than ai 
other of even the social scientists, to try to |. 
engineers of politics. Mr. Northrop recognizes tai 
presumption when he says “operational defiit. 
tions for testing whether one’s descriptive meika.. 
has designated the correct postulate set in cc 
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scribing any particular nation or culture are yet 
to be developed by cultural anthropologists.” He 
seems to think this problem is minor, however, 
for he suggests that “by interrogating citizens” 
and “by reading philosophical and other classics” 
one can discover a people’s cultural norms to “a 
degree sufficient for most practical purposes.” Of 
this confidence I can only say that, although Mr. 
Northrop is a sensitive observer who has travelled 
widely and who has deeply familiarized himself 
with both philosophical and anthropological 
literature, still I would not care to base public 
policy on the analyses he offers in the section 
entitled “Some Applications.” In general, it 
seems that social scientists, in the present state of 
their disciplines, ought to attempt only to advise 
on and not to prescribe political decisions.— 
Wririiam H. Rixur, Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences. 


The Spare Chancellor: The Life of Walter Bagehot. 
By Avastarr Bucuan. (East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1960. Pp. 278, 

= $5.00.) 


Political science has sometimes been charged 
with amounting to no more than high-class 
journalism, Mr. Buchan’s distinguished, sympa- 
thetic Life reminds us that far from exceeding it, 
we may fall far short even of approaching this 
standard. The English Constitution and Physics 
and Politics originally appeared over months and 
years as a continued series of articles in John 
Morley’s Fortnightly Review. Their author for the 
greater part of his adult life was a ‘‘man of busi- 
ness’’—a country banker who turned his intellec- 
tual energies to political biography and literary 
criticism (1852-65), and who wrote his major s0- 
clal-scientific work while he was managing editor 
of the London Economist during the dozen years 
before his death in 1877 at the age of fifty-one. 
In his late thirties Bagehot aspired to a public 
career in the House of Commons, but after several 
unsuccessful attempts he evidently reconciled 
himself to the journalist’s role as observer, analyst 
and ‘critic’ of public affairs. The volume under 
review provides a character profile that would do 
honor to its subject; it relates his work and 
thought to that of the outstanding personalities 
and trends of the mid-Victorian era; it defines his 
central contribution as that of revealing and in- 
terpreting the operative political, social and eco- 
nomic institutions of his time to the contempo- 
rary, literate public. G. M. Young called Bagehot 
not the greatest but the perfect Victorian. Most 
of us know how much he influenced the young 
Woodrow Wilson. One of Buchan’s epitaphs 
would serve present-day political scientists ad- 
mirably as a beacon for their own sense of mission. 
“Bagehot ... recognized (sic) that analysis is as 
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worthy of a man’s best powers as advocacy, that ` 
modern society has achieved a complexity which 
makes it as important to know where it stands 
and what its constituency is, as where it is going 
or where if should go.’”’ The desire to comprehend 
and the ability to elucidate—a considerable 
legacy indeed!——A. L. 


Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects. EDITED 
BY Rogert K. Marron, Leonard Broom, 
LEONARD 8. COTTRELL, Jr. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. Pp. xxxiv, 623.) 


Propositional inventories do not come along 
very frequently in political science—the more the 
pity, because the question ‘‘what do we think we 
know?” seems to generate self-examination into 
the state of the discipline and where it is going. 
Books like the present one are a boon to its sister 
disciplines for much more than their disclosure of 
intra-family cleavages and controversies. Recog- 
nized leaders and indigenously chosen subject- 
specialists deliberately expose to their professional 
colleagues their fundamental orientation (“func- 
tionalism” and “equilibration” in the analysis of 
social systems), methodologies, and modal em- 
phases in contemporary research. We are given 
the evidence upon which sociology’s claims to be 
“the generalizing social science” is founded. The 
essays which APSR readers are most likely to 
find stimulating and useful are Lipset on political 
sociology, Selznick on law, Inkeles on personality 
and social structure, Gouldner on organizational 
analysis, the Rileys on mass communications, and 
C. H. Page, “Sociology as a Teaching Enterprise.” 
Missing is any separate treatment of social 
change, although in the vocabulary of structural- 
functionalism this aspect is incorporated in the 
dynamics of structures. Political theorists who 
are concerned either with system-building or syn- 
thesizing empirical research may wish to compare 
the state of their thinking with this volume, Cat- 
lin’s Principles of Politics (1930), Friedrich’s 
Constitutional Government and Democracy (1937), 
Merriam’s Systematic Politics (1945), Lasswell 
and Kaplan, Power and Society (1950), Lipson, 
The Great Issues (1954), Brecht, Political Theory 
(1959) and Almond and Coleman, The Politics of 
the Developing Areas (1960).—A. L. 


Human Organization Research. By R. N. Apams 
and J. H. Preiss, editors. (Homewood, Illi- 
nois: The Dorsey Press, Inc. 1960. Pp. xvii, 
456. $6.95.) 


This book marks another milestone in the mat~ 
uration of field research techniques in anthro- 
pology—would that we in political science had 
sufficiently widespread sophistication to warrant 
publication of a reader in ‘‘government organiza- 
tion research!” In many ways the anthropologists 
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have been the “stubborn ones?” among our col- 
leagues in the social sciences. They steadfastly 
refuse to view cultures and societies piecemeal. 
They persistently ask the deeper questions, 
whether answers are to be found in personality 
dynamics or in group processes of change. The 
volume demonstrates clearly there is a road 
toward methodologies which avoids miniaturiza~ 
tion of questions and yet yields more than 
polemic in its answers. 

This reader by Adams (an anthropologist) and 
Preiss (a sociologist) consists of thirty-two chap- 
ters taken in large measure from the last ten years 
of articles on research methods appearing in the 
journal of the Society of Applied Anthropology, 
Human Organization. The first half of the articles 
is concerned with the human relations problems of 
the researcher in the field—his relations to his in- 
formants, his interviewees, and his clients. The 
second half of the articles discusses supplemental 
field research techniques, such as sociometry, 
modified q-techniques, and the sample survey. 
This second part begins with discussion of prob- 
lems involved in making analyses from raw obser- 
vations, in four chapters on “Categories of Data 
Analysis.” 

Although there is much redundancy among the 
chapters and some are of outright poor quality, 
at least half of the contributions are solid and use- 
ful pieces. The article prepared by Smith, Sim 
and Bealer on ‘Client Structure and the Research 
Process” is a model of candor on the problems en- 
countered in research on a government agency, 
the market-news service of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. Schwab’s vivid description of 
methodolegical problems in his monumental 
effort to study with but ten native field assistants 
a West African urban community of some 70,000 
persons, without reducing his research standards, 
should give heart to anyone who thinks about re- 
searching our largest government agencies. Our 
colleagues in anthropology are demonstrating 
clearly that soon the century-old excuses for 
sloppy methodology no longer will be acceptable 
in any branch of the social sciences. 

A few of the forty or so anthropologists and 
sociologists who collaborated in this volume recog- 
nize that the very methods we use in the study of 
social phenomena can be applied to the de- 
velopment of a more adequate methodology. For 
example, Back reports research on predictions of 
who will be a “well-informed” informant, and 
Stycos tells how one can screen interviewers in 
other cultures who are Jess given to ‘‘fancying up” 
their assignments, a common tendency among the 
“unemployed intellectuals” of underdeveloped 
countries. Although most of the pieces in the book 
consist of quite subjective judgments about the 
advantages and disadvantages of particular meth- 
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ods, there also is wakening interest in the prob ¢: 1 
of the validity of alternative techniques—but o; | - 
one piece, that of Robert Ellis, presents go i. 
evidence. Ellis compared the prestige-ratics: 
given by a set of six judges, ‘“‘purposively sclect>.' 
by standard criteria as being well-quali%~' 
raters,’ and ratings made by a ‘“‘system:.i: 
sample of thirty-four persons drawn from a uìi 
verse of ratings”; he found a high correspondere : 
between the two sets of ratings (rho =.90). 

This book will be useful for those in politics: 
science who want to know how anthropologi <i 
and sociologists develop increasing solidity i~ 
their methodologies. The final chapter by Benrst. 
describes a series of demonstrations which may b> 
used in college courses to make vivid the rc- 
mendous effects of “Individual Perspective i: 
Field Work.” Some of the venturesome among u1 
may want to use the book in our courses in “sco > 
and methods,’ as we emphasize empirical c- 
search and accentuate our interests in the teari- 
ing of practical politics—Haroup GUETZKON, 
Northwestern University. 


A History of Economic Thought: Social Ideals en? 
Economic Theories from Quesnay to Keynes. 3 
Overton H. TAYLOR. (New York: McGraw- 


Hill Co. 1960. Pp. xix, 524, $7.75.) 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’: 
lectures in his courses offered by both the Eec- 
nomics and Philosophy Departments at Harve ri. 
covering the history of economic, philosophiecni, 
social, and political thought. It is concerned witii 
the types of political and economic thought ‘n- 
volved in the laissez-faire liberal, Marxist, Soci :!- 
ist, Fascist, and interventionist-liberal tradities s 
of the mid-eighteenth to the mid-twentieth cir- 
tury. It ties the broader social philosophies of th: 
great political economists into their economii: 
thought and also covers the allied development - o` 
political thought. Its most distinctive feature i 
the full treatment of the interrelation of scienti íi: 
and technical economic theory with contempor:r ° 
social, moral, and political philosophies. Fu’'l:- 
half the book is devoted to the history of philo- 
sophical and over-all social, ethical, and politica! 
thought that has been associated with the cif- 
ferent main developments, systems, and varie: ç; 
of economic theory as their wider intellect:::.! 
background or context. Strict specialization i: 
avoided. The author has produced a balancc<'. 
critical study of the historic panorama of ihe 
composite pattern of thought made up of tn: 
structures of economic theory and political p! ii- 
osophies that were allied with them. 

With the exception of Quesnay, Marx, an! 
Chamberlain, the authors covered are Engiis’: 
economic and political thinkers of the post- 
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Mercantile period. It is not specifically designed 
or written as a textbook but it should be valuable 
for reference and other purposes.—ERvin K. 
ZINGLER, University of Houston. 


Modern Political Thought: The Great Issues. By 
WILLIAM EBrenstein. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xviii, 875. $8.00). 


This second edition of readings retains the basic 
organization of the original edition around the 
major ideological controversies of the Western 
world in the twentieth century. Brief selections 
from Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, 
Burke, Hegel, Mill and Marx, provide continuity 
and background for current controversies. The 
principal topics are: philosophic issues in the re- 
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lation of science to politics; the antinomies of 
liberalism, nationalism and equalitarianism in- 
corporated in the moral foundations of democ- 
racy; patterns of anti-democratic thought; the 
welfare state as the emergent product of capital- 
ism v. socialism; and nationalism v. world order. 
Three hyper-critical comments: (1) the outmoded 
level upon which the values v. science controversy 
is discussed; (2) the lack of explicit attention to 
the elements of conservative thought apart from 
“the pessimistic outlook”; (3) the pre-World War 
II flavor of the selections on nationalism and 
world order, none of which deal with the national 
aspirations of the Afro-Asian peoples and the re- 
lation of their problems to the theory of interna- 
tional politics. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


CECELIA M. KENYON 
Smith College 


Armstrong, Robert G. A Reply to Herbert 
Wechsler’s Holmes Lecture, “Toward Neutral 
Principles of Constitutional Law.” Phylon. Fall, 
1960. 

Aron, Raymond. Idées politiques et vision his- 
torique de Tocqueville. Revue Francaise de Science 
Politique. September, 1960. 

Beneyto, Juan. Comunidad y representacion: 
Los cauces de la coincidencia y la regulacion de la 
discrepancia. Revista de Estudios Politicos. No- 
vember~December, 1959. 

Berti, G. La dottrina pisacaniana della rivolu- 
zione sociale. Studi Storici. 1&2/1/1959-1960. 

Biondi, P. Teoria e eritica del potere. Studi 
Politici. Gennaio-Marzo, 1960. 

Bognetti, G. Stato e diritto nel pensiero di 
Dewey. Revista di Filosofia. July, 1960. 

Boguzak, Jiri. Zur Rolle des sozialistischen 
Rechtsbewusstseins beim Aufbau des Sozialismus- 
Kommunismus. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philoso- 
phie. 8/VIII/1960. 

Boiteau, Pierre. De Darwin au neo-darwinisme. 
La Pensée. September—October, 1960. 

Brzezinski, Zbigniew. Communist Ideology and 
International Affairs. Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion. 3/1 V/1960. 

Buchanan, J. M. Economic Policy, Free Insti- 
tutions and Democratic Process. Il Politico. June, 
1960. 

Buehrer, Edwin T. Retracing the Liberal Tra- 
dition. The Humanist. May-June, 1960. 

Burgelin, P. U’unite de l’oeuvre de Rousseau. 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale. April-June, 
1960. 

Caldwell, Gaylon L. Augustine’s Critique of 
Human Justice. A Journal of Church and State. 
May, 1960, 


Carnes, John R. “Why Should I Obey the 
Law?” Ethics. October, 1960. 

Chroust, Anton-Hermann. Plato’s Philosopher- 
King. The New Scholasticism. October, 1960. 

Coleman, Winston R. Knowledge and Freedom 
in the Political Philosophy of Plato. Ethics. Oc- 
tober, 1960. 

Colm, Gerhard. In Defense of the Publie In- 
terest. Social Research. Autumn, 1960. 

Daniels, Robert V. Fate and Will in Marx. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. October-Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

Von Diersburg, Egenolf Roeder. Hegels Meth- 
od gemessen an der Methode des Aristotles. 
Archiv fir Philosophie. 1-2/10/1960. 

Exeter, The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of. Parliament and Morals. Parliamentary Affairs. 
Spring, 1960. 

Fogelman, Edwin. Alexis de Tocqueville and 
the Commitment to Freedom. Western Humant- 
ties Review. Summer, 1960. 

Gougeyrollas, Pierre. Sartre et le Marxisme. 
Les Cahiers de la Republique. September—October, 
1960. 

Glover, Willis B. God and Thomas Hobbes. 
Church History. September, 1960. 

Good, Robert C. The National Interest and 
Political Realism: Niebuhr’s “Debate” with Mor- 
genthau and Kennan. Journal of Politics. Novem- 
ber, 1960. 

Haworth, Lawrence. The Experimental Soci- 
ety: Dewey and Jordan. Ethics. October, 1960. 

Hayward, J. E. S. Solidarist Syndicalism: 
Durkheim and Duguit: Part I. The Sociological 
Review. July, 1960. 

Heath, Thomas R. St. Thomas and Aristotle. 
The New Scholasticism. October, 1960. 
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Heyden, Günter. Historischer Materialismus 
und praktische Sozialforschung. Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift für Philosophie. 5/VIII/1960. 

Horowitz, Irving L. Averroism and the Politics 
of Philosophy. Journal of Politics. November, 
1960. 

Jacob, Horst. Die idealistische Technik~-Phi- 
losophie Friedrich Dessauers—eine religios ver- 
brimte Apologetik des westdeutschen Imperialis- 
mus und Militarismus. Deutsche Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie. 8/VIJI/1960. 

John, Erhard, and Gehrke, Rudolf. Die Lenin- 
sche Lehre von der sozialistischen Kulturrevolu- 
tion. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie. 
5/VIII/1960. 

Kabir, Humayun. Tagore’s Educational, Eco- 
nomic and Political Ideas. The Indo-Asian Cul- 
dure. April, 1960. 

Kemeny, John G. A Philosopher Looks at Po- 
litical Science. Journal of Conflict Resolution. 
3/1V/1960. 

Kendall, Willmoore. The Two Majorities. Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science. November, 1960. 

Krieger, Leonard. Pufendorf on History and 
Law. Journal of the History of Ideas. April-June, 
1960. 

Krieger, Leonard. The Uses of Marx for His- 
tory. Political Science Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Kristol, Irving. Massenkultur und Demokratie. 
Der Monat. August, 1960. 

Lewy, Guenter. Resistance to Tyranny: Trea- 
son, Right, or Duty? The Western Political Quar- 
terly. September, 1960. 

Lowenthal, Richard. Totalitére und demokrat- 
ische Revolution. Der Monat. November, 1960. 

Lorf, Dietrich. Freiheit und Sozialismus. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift für Philosophie. 5/VIII/1960. 

Lubbe, Hermann. Philosophie in der Freiheits- 
krise. Philosophische Rundschau. July, 1960. 

McClelland, Charles A. The Function of The- 
ory in International Relations. Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution. 3/IV /1960. 

Mardin, Sherif. The Mind of the Turkish Re- 
former 1700-1900. Western Humanities Review. 
Autumn, 1960. 


Lot 


Morgan, Douglas N. On Justifying Politica. 
Action. Ethics. October, 1960. 

Nisbet, R. A. Voting Practices vs. Democratic 
Theory. Commentary. January, 1961. 

Nolte, Ernst. Marx und Nietzsche im Sozialis. 
mus des jungen Mussolini. Historische Zeitschrift 
October, 1960. 

Ortega, Augusto A. Persona humana, corb 
munidad y sociedad. Revista Estudios Politicos 
November—December, 1959. 

La Palombara, J. I gruppi di interesse in Itali: 
(Utilità e limiti di una teoria). Studi Politici 
Gennaio-Mayo, 1960. 

Plamenatz, John. El lugar y Ja influencia de ic 
filosofa política y social. Revista de Esutios Po- 
liticos. November~December, 1959. 

Pollack, Norman. Hofstadter on Populism: A 
Critique of “The Age of Reform.” The Journal of 
Southern History. November, 1960. 

Reinhardt, Horst, and Schmollack, Jurgen. Zu 
einigen Auffassung tiber den Ursprung der Mori! 
und tiber das Autonomie-Heteronomieproblem in 
der marxistischen Ethik. Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
Philosophie. 7/V1II/1960. 

Riechert, Horst. Lenin zu Fragen der Bildung 
und Erzichung. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philoso- 
phie. 5/VIII/1960. 

Ruyer, Raymond. La Nutrition psychique et !a 
vie politique. Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale. 
April-June, 1960. 

Sasso, Gennaro. La polemica sul Machiave:ii, 
ovvero il “caso Whitfield.’ Nuova Revisia 
Storica. Maggio-Agosto, 1960. 

Servet, G. Le socialisme de la civilisation indus- 
trielle. Les Cahiers de la Republique. May-Jure, 
1960. 

Soder, Gunter. Freiheit und sozialistische Plar- 
wirtschaft. Deulsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie. 
6/VIIT/1960. 

Thompson, Kenneth W. Moral Purpose i1 
Foreign Policy: Realities and Illusions. Socrul 
Research. Autumn, 1960. 

Verdu, Pablo Lucas. Sobre el concepto de ix- 
stitucién politica. Revista de Estudios Politicce. 
November—December, 1959. 
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University of California, Berkeley 


Philosophy of Social Science 
Burt, C. Logical positivism (critical notice). 
British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1960, 18, 
55. 
Gross, L. System-construction in sociology. Be- 
havioral Setence, 1960, 5, 281. 
Ornea, J. C., and P. Stillson. The optimum 


solution in operations research. Operations Re- 
search, 1960, 8, 616. 


Research Methods 


Adcock, C. J. A note on combining probabili- 
ties. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 303. 
Arrow, K. J., and L. Hurwicz. Some remarks on 
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the equilibria of economic systems. Econometrica, 
1960, 28, 640. 

Athey, K. R., J. E. Coleman, A. P. Reitman, 
and J. Tang. Two experiments showing the effect 
of the interviewer’s racial background on re- 
sponses to questionnaires concerning racial issues. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1960, 44, 244. 

Chance, E., and J. Arnold. The effect of profes- 
sional training, experience, and preference for a 
theoretical system upon clinical case description. 
Human Relations, 1960, 18, 195. 

Candler, W. A “short-cut? method for the com- 
plete solution of game theory and feed-mix prob- 
lems. Hconometrica, 1960, 28, 618. 

Chow, G. C. Tests of equality between sets of 
coefficients in two linear regressions. Econo- 
metrica, 1960, 28, 591. 

Coleman, J. S., and D. MacRae, Jr. Electronic 
processing of sociometric data for groups up to 
1,000 in size. American Sociological Review, 1960, 
26, 722. 

Coombs, C. H., and R. C. Kao. On a connec- 
tion between factor analysis and multidimensional 
unfolding. Psychometrika, 1960, 26, 219. 

Deutsch, M. The pathetic fallacy: an observer 
error in social perception. Journal of Personality, 
1960, 28, 317. 

Edgington, E. S. Nonlinearly related measure- 
ment scales. Journal of Psychology, 1960, 60, 399. 

Kruskal, W. H., and L. G. Telser. Food prices 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Journal of 
Business, 1960, 33, 258. 

Lawley, D. N. Approximate method in factor 
analysis. British Journal of Statistical Psychology, 
1960, 73, 11. 

Lebo, D. The development and employment of 
VTAT’s or pictureless TAT’s. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1960, 50, 197. 

Levy, L. H., and R. D. Dugan. A constant 
error approach to the study of dimensions of social 
perception. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1960, 67, 21. 

London, I. D. Instrumentation in Soviet psy- 
chological research: a contribution to the method- 
ology of tourism. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1960, 52, 51. 

Perry, P. Election survey procedures of the 
Gallup Poll. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1960, 24, 
531. 

Rajaratnam, N. Reliability formulas for inde- 
pendent decision data when reliability data are 
matched. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 261. 

Reiss, R. F. The digital simulation of neuro- 
muscular organisms. Behavioral Science, 1960, 6, 
343. 

Rozeboom, W. W. The fallacy of the null-hy- 
pothesis significance test. Psychological Bulletin, 
1960, 57, 416. 

Sarason, I. G. Empirical findings and theo- 
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retical problems in the use of anxiety scales. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1960, 57, 403. 

Stone, M. An extension of the chi-squared test 
for randomness. British Journal of Statistical 
Psychology, 1960, 13, 31. 

Weinberg, G. H., F. A. Fluckiger, and C. A. 
Tripp. A proposed variation of the matching tech- 
nique. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 291. 


Motivation and Personality 


Ames, L. B. Longitudinal survey of child 
Rorschach responses: older subjects aged 10 to 16 
years. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1960, 62, 
185. 

Bachrach, A. J., and E. G. Pattishall, Jr. An 
experiment in universal and personal validation. 
Psychiatry, 1960, 23, 267. 

Bower, P. A., R. Testin, and A. Roberts. 
Rorschach diagnosis by a systematic combining of 
content, thought process, and determinant scales. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1960, 62, 105. 

Bronzaft, A., R. Hayes, L. Welch, and M, 
Koltuv. Relationships between extraversion, 
neuroticism, and ascendance. Journal of Psy- 


- chology, 1960, 50, 279. 


Carrigan, P. M. Extraversion-introversion as a 
dimension of personality: a reappraisal. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1960, 67, 329. 

DeSoto, ©., J. L. Kuethe, and R. Wunderlich. 
Social-perception and self-perception of high and 
low authoritarians. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1960, 52, 149. ` 

Deutsch, M. Trust, trustworthiness, and the F 
scale. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1960, 61, 138. 

Farina, A. Patterns of role dominance and con- 
flict in parents of schizophrenic patients. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1960, 61, 31. 

Ghiselli, E. E., and M. Haire. The validation of 
selection tests in the light of the dynamic charac- 
acter of criteria. Personnel Psychology, 1960, 13, 
225. 

Izard, C. E. Personality similarity and friend- 
ship. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1960, 61, 47. | 

L’Abate, L. Personality correlates of manifest 
anxiety in children. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1960, 24, 342. f 

Levy, L., T. B. Orr, and 8. Rosenzweig. Judg- 
ments of emotion from facial expressions by col- 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Congressional Control of Federal Spending. BY 
Rozsert Asu WALLACE. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1960, Pp. x, 188. $5.95.) 


This is a very useful book. It is short, well- 
written, informative, and tidy. Mr. Wallace 
writes as a participant-observer. He concentrates 
his attention on the years 1950-54. His vantage 
point was the office of Senator Paul Douglas. 
Most of the insights in the book are keen and bal- 
anced. Mr. Wallace would be the first to admit 
that the title of his book is in part a misnomer. 
Much of his story is the vain attempt of Congress 
to control matters which are effectively beyond 
the rational manipulation of the legislature. 

The book begins with a brief history of the ap- 
propriations structure and sub-structure in the 
Congress. Two excellent chapters outline appro- 
priations procedures and the facilities available to 


the Congress to help make sense out of the execu- 
tive budget. The heart of the book deals with 
techniques of control. Here Mr. Wallace is at his 
best. He shows how irrational the processes of 
control really are: using “last year” as the operat- 
ing criterion for appropriations; the ‘‘meat axe’’; 
the slash at “overhead”; the “pork-barrel.” In a 
remarkably patient job of sleuthing, Mr. Wallace 
exposes the legerdemain by which the Republi- . 
cans “cut” the budget in 1953. Mr. Wallace 
concludes this section with a proposition that 
only when Congress has set reasonably clear-cut 
standards for expenditures is rationality observ- 
able in the control of federal spending. 

The concluding three chapters deal with poten- 
tial improvements of control. Mr. Wallace trots 
out, and destroys in front of our eyes, the tradi- 
tional nostrums: the single appropriations bill, the 
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item veto, the massive injection of staff. On the 
matter of staff, he wisely points out that “large 
Congressional staffs are unwieldy for persons 
who cannot devote full time to their supervision, 
and Congress must beware... of shackling itself 
with the massive impediments of a large opera- 
tion.” 

But with all of its wisdom and brilliance, Mr. 
Wallace’s book is based upon a theory of congres- 
sional review of spending which borders on the 
unreal and naive. This is especially strange be- 
cause Mr. Wallace is an old hand on Capitol Hill. 
His book could only have been written by some- 
one who had watched the appropriations process 
at close range. But twice or more a chapter, 
Mr. Wallace emits a wistful cry for the “impar- 
tial,’ “unbiased,” observer who might take a 
look at the President’s budget and give it an 
“objective, critical analysis.” Ticking off possi- 
bilities for this Olympian role, Mr. Wallace rejects 
the Burcau of the Budget (it must defend equally 
every item it submits); Appropriations Commit- 
tee members are too “local”; committee staffs are 
already overworked; the Legislative Reference 
Service is too busy; pressure groups cannot be 
trusted. 

Like Matthew Arnold on Dover Beach, Mr. 
Wallace sees neither “certitude, nor peace, nor 
help from pain.” He is understandably disturbed. 
His distress leads him perilously close to saying, 
“Let’s take the politics out of budget making.” 
But since he knows this is a contradiction in 
terms, he retreats to a hastily-prepared position 
marked, ‘‘Let’s take some of the politics out of 
budget making.” And his chosen weapon is a sub- 
stantially enlarged General Accounting Office 
which would implement Section 206 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act and make the GAO 
truly “ ‘an office of administrative intelligence’ for 
Congress and a more effective aid in exercizing 
its power of the purse.” 

If Mr. Wallace could guarantee that he would 
devote the remaining many years of his career 
to the GAO, and that his reports would be read 
by a Senate made up exclusively of Paul Doug- 
lases (and a House made up exclusively of Emily 
Douglases), I should weleome his suggested re- 
form. But this is because I like the Douglas- 
Wallace philosophical axis. I shrink with unmiti- 
gated horror at the thought of an additional 
thousand bull-penned, CPA-FBI types substitut- 
ing their inarticulate premises about Federal 
spending for the partial premises of openly-po- 
litical Washington. 

What we need is not more “objective” politics, 
but more generally-oriented, far-seeing, and re- 
sponsible politics. If Mr. Wallace had asked his 
questions in this spirit, I wonder whether his in- 
quiry would have led him to the GAO? Spending 


is at the heart of the policy. Appropriation: : r 
not something Congress does or makes or cr; 
trols: they are what our national governmc:i . 
and iniends to be. Looked at in this light, expen i 
ture control becomes not a game of cops o: 
robbers but a solemn question of executive- :r 

lative symbiosis within the framework of a er% 
stitutional democracy. Perhaps it is a sym" ¢ i 
of the disease of our age that a brilliant pardi“ 
pant-observer should look into the heart o`t: 
crisis in governance in Washington and find la: 
in the gray cells of the General Accow:.i: 
Office.—_Srururen K. BAILEY, Syracuse Universi . 


The Cost of Freedom. By Henry C. Wariic 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 1960. Pp. x, +7 
$3.75.) 


Spend and Survive. By Davin DEMAREST Lr 'Y >. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1960. Pp. tv: 
$3.50.) 


The Cost of Freedom is a plea for a conservi i+: 
approach to the economic development of w+ 
United States. The author, Henry C. Wallic., 
currently a member of the President’s Council o' 
Economic Advisers and Professor of Econo s 
(on leave) at Yale University. 

The major thesis of The Cost of Freedom is |} e 
proposition that an economy such as the Bosi i 
Union may grow faster than the United St.t 
because it is totalitarian. A dispersed, de . - 
tralized system is more inefficient in the prod. - 
tion of goods and services than a centrali-c | 
planned society. Freedom is costly and should net 
be sold for a mess of pottage. 

Decentralization of an economic system anav 
from controls reduces power of government evcr 
the lives of individual workers. Wallich po ni: 
out that as a result of the McCarthy invest-:r- 
tions some federal employees were dismiss. 
Many of these individuals found positions in i!) + 
“anonymous reaches of the free market’’: 
governmental economic power had been moat: 
pervasive these persons might have been vic. 
gated to an economic Sibcria. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Si: 
Cost of Freedom develops the contention t 3, 
large possible profits are necessary for risk takir « 
This situation is analogous to gambling; if thei. 
is the chance of a large reward many persons rr. 
willing to bet, but if the gain is small ev: 
though the risk is less the number of people takin:. 
a chance is substantially reduced. 

The philosophy of encouraging freedom les: 
Wallich to be skeptical of the value of a rapih 
growing government. Increased expenditures de 
not necessarily result in growth because many 
governmental projects merely redistribute in- 
come from the rich to the poor. 
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Several critical comments are in order: First, 
the author’s emphasis on the redistribution effects 
of government expenditures overlooks the im- 
pact of much government spending. A highway 
bridge, for example, may have a positive multi- 
plier effect on national income more than offset- 
ting the taxes necessary to pay for the bridge. 
Second, the major emphasis is on the loss of free- 
dom from large government even though there 
are several unkind remarks about the “other 
directedness”’ of persons enmeshed in large pri- 
vate organizations. A book on the problems of 
freedom should include more than passing refer- 
ence to difficulties caused by the rise of the ‘‘or- 
ganization man.” Third, the rise of social control 
does not necessarily mean the loss of freedom, 
Lack of formal controls at some previous time 
does not mean that freedom existed to carry out 
policies. In past decades inadequate transporta- 
tion limited local markets to such an extent that 
less freedom existed to buy and sell than at pres- 
ent. Moreover, controls of government may re- 
flect the existence of freedom. Modern technology 
encourages a myriad of products impossible even 
in the recent past but controls may be needed to 
protect the public or channel investment into 
socially acceptable uses. 

Finally, well written books in economics by 
economists are rare enough to require specific 
note! The Cost of Freedom does not sparkle but it 
does contain a dry wit which is a pleasure to read. 

Spend and Survive is a completely different book 
from The Cost of Freedom. David Demarest Lloyd 
has written a call to action. He thinks that the 
federal government should take a much larger 
role in the economy than the economizers 
(Wallich ?) feelis desirable. The author estimates 
that the federal government will spend in 1960 $97 
billion (including trust payments) but by 1970 
federal spending should rise to $149 billion. 
Spend and Survive stresses the urgency of govern- 
mental action. The United States needs more 
schools, highways, water resources, hospital- 
medical care, and defense expenditures. 

The major negative criticism of this reviewer 
is related to Lloyd’s sense of urgency. An economy 
cannot do all things at once. Moreover, increased 
spending on projects such as water resource de- 
velopment may stimulate the economy but there 
may be a retarding influence of higher taxes on 
private economic development. Lloyd also men- 
tions frequently that the public demands things 
from government but demands are only meaning- 
ful in terms of the costs of the resources sur- 
rendered to meet the public spending. The author 
ignores the private sector as a means of growth 
which will solve some of the problems of poverty, 
low incomes of the aged, and inadequate medical 
care. 

Wallich’s dry, witty defense of middle-of-the- 
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road conservatism is a good antidote to Lloyd’s 
activism. -Both positions are necessary; readers 
will have to make up their own minds which needs 
the most “push” now or in the future.—ARTHUR 
R. Porter, JR., Hanover College. 


The Politics of Education. By FRANK MACKINNON. 
(Canada: University of Toronto Press 1960. 
viii, 187. $4.75.) 


The Federal Government and Higher Education. By 
Douvueras M. Knicut, CHARLES A. QUATTLE- 
BAUM, JAMES McCormack, Vincent A. Fur- 
MER, JOHN A. Peruins, Danie, W. Woop. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. Pp. ix, 205. $1.95.) 


Higher Education in the United States. EDITED BY 
Sermour E. Harris. (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1960. p. 252.) 


Dr. Frank MacKinnon is a political scientist 
and educator who has had experience in teaching 
and in administration at every level of the Cana- 
dian school system. This experience has led him 
to think deeply and to write cogently about a 
thesis he believes is becoming increasingly clear 
and regrettable, namely, the political domination 
of education. In his book, The Politics of Educa- 
iion, he writes “on the side of the public schools 
and in support of democracy in education,” but 
he is convinced that control of the schools by the 
State, in the broadest sense of the term, has gone 
too far. It has stunted the effectiveness of the 
schools and of educators. Indeed, he holds that 
any control other than that of those in charge of 
the schools is questionable. “Education is a pub- 
lic enterprise,” says Dr. MacKinnon, “but it 
should be just public enough to remain enter- 
prise.” In other words the author believes that 
education is best left to educators. In presenting 
his point of view he addresses himself mostly to 
Canadians, but he intends that much of what he 
says shall be overheard in the United States. 

In support of his thesis the author marshals 
both fact and logic. He examines the political 
control of education from the local boards to the 
provincial legislators and to the Cabinet. He 
analyzes “‘the politicalization’’ of educational ad- 
ministrators and the resulting deadening in- 
fluence on the real educators, the teachers. He 
discusses the effect of centralized control and the 
consequences of imparting to the teaching pro- 
fession the characteristics of civil service. It all 
adds up to the view that politics is an educational 
depressant, yet the author writes temperately and 
without any urgent compulsion to blame anyone 
for the fact. Whether or not one agrees with the 
principal thesis of this book he will have to agree 
with many of the criticisms the author makes of 
politically dominated school systems. No one can 
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say that the bureaucracy of education is less suf- 
focating than other forms of bureaucracy or deny 
the limits which standardization in curricula and 
teacher training imposes. 

Yet one wonders whether the choice between a 
politically dominated school system and a pro- 
fessionally dominated school system is so clear or 
the contrast of benefits so evident as the author 
presumes. What might exist, he hopes, is a public 
school system controlled but not dominated by 
“politics” and dominated but not controlled by 
professional educators. This calls for social bal- 
ance of a high order, for mutual cooperation and 
restraint as between politics and education. In 
this day and age, however, education is no more 
separable from politics than politics is from edu- 
cation, nor can they be. In modern society educa- 
tion can no more be left to educators than war 
can be left to generals. Nevertheless, this book 
deserves a wide reading for its grace of style, its 
thoughtful social analysis of politics and educa- 
tion, and its evident sense of concern for the im- 
provement of both. 

The Federal Government and Higher Education 
is a timely and informative book on the topic 
which is about to become a major concern in 
American life. It is a collection of five essays, 
written as background material for the Seven- 
teenth American Assembly of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The first and last of the essays were written 
by President Douglas M. Knight of Lawrence 
College and thoughtfully interpret higher educa- 
tion as a part of national life. President Knight 
makes clear that purposes of higher education are 
inseparable from the purposes of the nation itself, 
and indicates that while national needs may 
shape the forms and activities of higher education, 
colleges and universities also have a role of their 
own in helping to determine the goals of a nation. 

The second essay by Charles A. Quattlebaum, 
Principal Specialist in Education of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
is a wonderful summary, both historial and 
analytical, of federal policies and practices in the 
field of higher education. The Federal Govern- 
ment is already deeply involved in higher educa- 
tion and Dr. Quattlebaum’s description of the 
extent of the involvement will surprise all but the 
best informed. 

“Federal Sponsorship of University Research” 
is the title of an essay by Major General James 
McCormack (Ret.), now a Vice President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Vincent A. Fulmer, an Executive Assistant to the 
M.I.T. Board Chairman. Aside from its informa- 
tive content, the distinction of this essay lies in 
its detailed treatment of policy and management 
problems entailed in a single operational field of 
federal participation in higher education. It is 
valuable as a warning and as a guide to the ad- 
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ministration of other phases of developing fedrr i 
activities in higher education. 

The fourth essay on ‘Issues in Federal Aic o 
Higher Education” was written by John A. Pie 
kins, President of the University of Delaware, :1+ 
a former Undersecretary of the Departmen: » 
Health, Education and Welfare, and Daniel V’. 
Wood, who is President Perkins’ Administreiis: 
Assistant. They review public and private iv- 
terests in higher education, finance, religion sı: 
segregation, local versus federal control and « 
half-dozen other issues of philosophy and o`- 
ganization. People who speak glibly of federal «i | 
as a simple matter will do well to follow the re- 
view of these problems which these expericr re | 
analysts have provided us. 

While this book was prepared primarily for it~ 
use of participants in the Seventeenth Americ +: 
Assembly it can serve the same purpose for edi ~ 
cators and citizens everywhere who want to i» 
informed about the next stages in American uh- 
cational development. 

Higher Education in the United States, edited `» > 
Professor Seymour E. Harris, is devoted to ibò 
economic problems which higher education n> ° 
faces and is destined to face in the future. ‘I: ? 
book grows out of a seminar held at Harvard vi - 
der the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation j1 
1958-59 designed to direct the interest of beti 
economists and educators to the economic fi. ‘3 
of life for higher education. Dr. Harris, who 1:3 
taken vigorous leadership in the economie di. - 
cussion of education, writes the introduction 13 
this report and presents some of the broad issue . 
The issues: how to pay for education; who sho: li 
pay; government aid; faculty pay; economies c. 
management; waste; new educational experi- 
ments; endowments, and the like. 

The supporting cast of contributors are woi 
known educators—presidents, deans, treasure”. 
government officials, foundation officers and pece 
fessors. They probe all of the topics Profcs-o: 
Seymour summarizes in his introductory chap °. 
Differences of opinion are numerous--for cx- 
ample, who should pay and how much, for what ~- 
but all are aware that there is a close relationsti:: 
between quantity and quality of education w 
economic resources. The essays are too numero 1 
to be discussed in detail but as a collection th, 
will provide guidance and information for i‘ 
public debates ahead—Harotp W. Svroxe 
Queens College. 


Land For The Future. By Marion CLAWSON, { 
BurNELL HELD, and CHARLES H. STODDARD 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press 
1960. Pp. xxi, 570. $8.50.) 


The authors, of the staff of Resources for vx 
Future, here ‘consider the changing uses of lome 
in the United States, historically, at present, ane 
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in the light of expectations extending to the year 
2000. Our basic concern is the conflict between 
the demands of an expanding economy and a fixed 
area of land. Our aim is not so much to produce 
forecasts as to gain an understanding of con- 
tinuing forces of transformation.” They state in 
an Introduction their “assumptions and projec- 


tions” as to population, income growth and insti- 


tutions; Clawson sets forth a. conspectus of “The 
Land in Time and Space” in which newer em- 
phases in the treatment of natural resources ap- 
pear. The emphasis is on use, economic measure- 
ment, technological and social change, changing 
expectations, all pointing to increased counter- 
coercions through government and other social 
institutions. The explosive growth of cities, in- 
cluding smaller ones, is stressed. There follow five 
chapters which describe historically and diagnose 
trends in major land uses (urban, recreation, agri- 
cultural, forestry and grazing) and a sixth on 
‘‘miscellaneous” uses of land in and for trans- 
portation, reservoirs and water regulation, 
minerals, wildlife, and lands of special physical 
characteristics such as wetlands, dunes and 
deserts. These constitute the bulk of the book. A 
final chapter includes estimates of future land 
uses generally and by regions, their ‘policy im- 
plications’ and some resulting “institutional 
problems.” 

This conspectus has value for the political scien- 
tist. It is both a convenient account of a basic 
factor in the ecology of government and an ap- 
praisal of changes in the past, now under way, 
and probable during the next forty years. A break 
with some past assumptions is present and chal- 
lenging. There is a shift from the old emphasis 
on natural environmental determinism to the im- 
portance of the “contriving mind” and the posi- 
tive, conscious effort for creative thought. The 
emphasis on population and land use leads natu- 
rally to an urban orientation since the increasing 
proportion of users is there now and would appear 
to increase further in the forty years ahead. There 
is no alarmist stress as to food or fibre supplies— 
more intensive application to existing areas re- 
places prophecy of catastrophe in the “rough pro- 
jections.” Some may find a touch of complacency 
here. But within these larger assurances, there are 
comments warning of the need for meeting the 
coercions of change by counter-coercion in de- 
tails and in specific area; for example, as to large 
cities, suburbs, and (now relatively neglected) 
smaller cities and towns; in securing while there 
is yet time areas for recreation; in meeting prob- 
lems of “the permanent surpluses” in agriculture; 
in better use of the small forest holdings; in better 
treatment of grazing lands; and wiser planning of 
highways and reservoirs. All these require changes 
in institutions and public policy. In terms of 
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rising demands and competition between land. 
uses, “the public role in aiding, modifying, or 
controlling private land use undoubtedly will be- 
come greater.” While “no crisis appears probable 
in the lifetime of anyone now in their middle 


` years ... some changes will take place. ... They 


will tend to be localized... . Changes within each 
land use are likely to be more important than 
changes between land uses.” Here are the raw 
materials of politics—and food for the political 
scientist.— Joun M. Gaus, Harvard University. 


The Politics of Nonpartisanship. By EUGENE C. 
Les. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960. Pp. xiii, 232. $4.75.) 


Nonpartisan elections are not those in which 
no partisanship occurs; they are only those “in 


. which no party label appears on the ballot, and 


candidates are normally nominated by a simple 
petition process,” to use the author’s definition. 
More than 60 per cent of American cities have the 
system, and it is strange that such a widespread 
scheme has been as little studied as it has. Here, 
the results in six California cities are examined in 
detail, and the returns from questionnaires to offi- 
cials, civic, and political leaders in the state are 
presented in 55 tables. 

Parties do not go away; nonpartisanship in 
California works to the advantage of the Re- 
publicans, so that their county chairmen wish to 
see it continued, but the Democratic chairmen 
would prefer a return to the partisan ballot. Lee’s 
figures support the feeling of the politicians: 
“The data indicate that persons holding im- 
portant elective and appointive office in California 
cities and counties tend to be Republicans by a 
three to two margin, almost the direct reverse of 
the distribution of the state’s registered voters.” 

Although parties sometimes operate behind the 
facade of nonpartisanship, the typical result of 
the nonpartisan ballot in California appears to be 
a substitution of Main Street group politics, plus 
the politics of personal acquaintance, for party 
politics: the local newspaper, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the service clubs, and women’s organiza- 
tions are the most influential. As one respondent 
wrote to the author to describe how candidates 
for the city council are recruited: ‘Usually the 
present city council or the Chamber of Commerce 
will pick an outstanding man and ask him to run. 
He has never failed to be elected.” This kind of 
politics of course elects Republicans and shuts out 
labor, Negro, and minority representation. 

Turnout in nonpartisan elections tends to be 
low: “More than half of the registered voters 
generally fail to vote in a municipal race,” in 
California, and the author worries just a bit that 
the system encourages political alienation—an 
attitude on the part of many voters that voting in 
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city elections is futile when upper-class groups 
have everything under control. 

Lee presents a “score card” on the California 
nonpartisan election system in which, among 
other conclusions, he says that it rates “pretty 
good” at kicking the rascals out, “pretty bad” 
on participation and representativeness, “about 
average’ on issues and platforms, and “above 
average’ on the ability and integrity of elected 
officials. 

Our vast area of ignorance about local politics 
would be greatly contracted if studies of this sort 
were conducted in other states that use the non- 
partisan ballot—Dayton D. McKean, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


The Quest for Equality. By ROBERT J. FLARRIS. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 172. $4.00.) 


According to the publisher “this book repre- 
sents the first complete synthesis of American po- 
litical theory, constitutional history, and consti- 
tutional law with regard to equal protection.” 
The witty and gracious author is more modest. 
His purpose was simply to present “a cursory 
examination of the historical development of the 
ideas of equality and protection, the legislative 
history of the equal protection clause, and judicial 
interpretation of it. ...” Outsiders may be in- 
clined to place the book somewhere between these 
two extremes. In any case its major concern is 
the “interesting contrast between... legislative 
intent and judicial construction.’ Professor 
Harris first explores the “debut of the Fourteenth 
Amendment” against the background of ‘the 
American tradition of equality” as evolved from 
“classical political theory, the Roman jurists, the 
feudal law, the social compact and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ...” He then examines 
many of the relevant Supreme Court decisions. 
His conclusion is that the “generous” intention of 
Congress as revealed in its proccedings from 1866 
through 1875 has been largely frustrated by judi- 
cial review. On the frustration point there is gen- 
eral agreement—but there has not been anything like 
agreement (even among liberals) on the “true mean- 
ing” of the amenders. Working from essentially the 
same sources, the most extensive modern sur- 
veys—those of Harris, James, Bickel, Frank and 
Monroe, to say nothing of counsel in the Segrega- 
tion cases—arrive at substantially differing con- 
clusions. The judges may be “wrong,” but we 
still do not agree on what Congress thought was 
“right.” This suggests that the Court’s 1954 con- 
clusion was essentially correct: these ‘sources 
cast some light (but at] best are inconclusive.” 

Must we indeed be bound by the “intention” 
of the authors, or adopters, of the Constitution? 
After all Bickel may be correct in concluding that 


the Fourteenth Amendment was not “meari s 
apply ...to...segregation.”” It secms hic: 
probable that Leonard Levy is right in conc? - 
ing—reluctantly—that the First Amendment.. ° 
not intended to protect “free speech” in iy 
generous modern sense. Indeed it seems q'i v 
plain that many vital aspects of our present dc:> +- 
cratic system violate the “intentions? (i~ 
amended) of the Founding Fathers. Surely . +: 
Constitution would long since have passed ay" \ 
if America had always respected the “dead hera” 
of its heroic past. 

If we are to have a “living Constitution” iie 
Court must do what in general it has always do ~. 
it must follow not so much the purposes of icc) 
long dead, as the conscience or “common ser i ' 
of the living community. What one generas o: 
conceives as fundamental (“Jaissez-faire,” fore - 
ample) usually seems somewhat less than ervi ! 
to another. That, of course, is why the same cor- 
stitutional provisions mean different things in «i ~ 
ferent eras—which is to say each generation c? 
Americans has been a good deal more self-gove . - 
ing than the cumbersome formal ament; 
process contemplates—WaLtace MENDBLSON. 
The University of Texas. 


. Improving Our Courts: Collected Essays on Judir i ; 


Administration. By Suetpon D. Eunice. 


(N. Y.: Oceana, 1960. Pp. 189.) 


This volume although modest both in size :-x 
intention is a welcome addition to the literati re 
on judicial administration. It brings toget”. 
some fourteen essays by Professor Elliott, v :: 
has been Director of the Institute on Judic.c 
Administration of the New York University 1: v 
School. All of the essays have been previou:]: 
published, but they fit together well and, s:” 
prisingly, are not unduly repetitive. The style i 
uniformly lucid and direct and informative, £ 
the book offers a good perspective on the fiela < 
a whole. 

The essays fall roughly into two categor ` 
Half of them are the annual surveys of develon 
ments in judicial administration from 103 
through 1958 which Professor Elliott prepared f» 
the Annual Survey of American Law. These or 
prefaced by an essay reviewing changes from 19°. 
the date of Roscoe Pound’s celebrated speech ' > 
fore the American Bar Association, The Causi. 
of Popular Dissatisfaction with the Administrat . 
of Justice. The book thus provides a simple, ec 
pact history of developments over the past I=! 
century. Professor Glliott has accepted, witho.. 
rearguing the points, the Minimum Standard »: 
Judicial Administration adopted by the Amerierr 
Bar Association in 19838 as the criteria of geix 
judicial administration and the book attempts p:i- 
marily to chronicle the degree to which they havc 
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been achieved in the United States. Professor 
Elliott has not chosen to draw together in a single 
summary essay the themes that his diary of de- 
velopments suggest, which is, I think, regrettable, 
The slowness and unevenness of changes—for ex- 
ample, there is a striking increase in judicial 
salaries but almost no change in the number of 
judgeships—invite reflection on the difficulties 
in a democracy of mobilizing popular support for 
court reform. One is tempted to suggest that it is 
a relatively clear and simple issue such as this 
and not the esoteric issues of fiscal policy, farm 
supports, or disarmament or the controversial 
issues of labor policy, which most vividly dis- 
closes weaknesses in the democratic process. Pro- 
fessor Elliott does add a final essay on how to 
secure citizen support, but it does not probe very 
deeply. 

The two heroes of the book are clearly Roscoe 
Pound and Arthur Vanderbilt: Pound because 
in his prescient speech in 1906 he outlined the 
issues in a fashion which survives today as per- 
haps the best statement of them; Justice Vander- 
bilt, because he led the translation of so many 
paper reforms into concrete action and gave high 
evidence of what one intellectual activist could 
accomplish. 

The second group of essays are on more general 
themes: the contributions of Justice Vanderbilt, 
judicial independence, judicialselection and tenure, 
the new court system in Puerto Rico. However, 
except for the essay on selection which sum- 
marizes the debate over appointment versus pop- 
ular election of judges, the writing stays clear of 
areas of controversy. 

The book as a whole thus suffers from a kind 
of blandness, of flat factual reporting. It does not 
wrestle with the puzzle of what kind of public 
official in a democracy a judge is or should be. Its 
idiom is rather that of tenure, selection, retire- 
ment plans and salary level. 

One suspects that this blandness results not 
only from the modesty of Professor Elliott’s 
aims, but also from a lack of focus in the conven- 
tional view of what judicial administration 
covers. Perhaps a careful analysis would reveal 
that the business of running courts like most 
businesses has administrative managerial prob- 
lems and that the activities of a court are not 
entirely adjudicatory as the lawyer is prone to 
think. But the conventional definition of the field, 
which Professor Elliott’s book adopts, includes 
such matters as jury selection, court congestion, 
traffic tickets, and pre-trial. These are assuredly 
interesting and important topics, but their inclu- 
sion here has two negative consequences. They 
are not discussed seriously in their own right; and 
they make it difficult to locate a common theme 
or subject in the book as a whole. 
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Professor Elliott has executed admirably the 
limited task he set for himself. But perhaps the 
time has come for the dropping of “judicial ad- 
ministration” as an honorific name for a congeries 
of disparate problems, and for the writing of a 
critical essay on what a judge today actually does 
and is—Harry KALVEN, JR., University of Chi- 
cago Law School. 


The American Supreme Court. By ROBERT G. 
McCuosxkEy, (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. Pp. 260. $5.00.) 


This is an exceptionally fine book which ac- 
complishes more than the author claims for it. 
In the Preface, Professor McCloskey states that 
the book “does not purport to describe the ac- 
tivity of the Court as a whole; much less is it a 
history of constitutional law in the widest possible 
sense, treating of constitutional developments 
that have been brought about by legislative and 
executive action or by the subtle process we call 
custom. Finally, because it is a brief book, I 
cannot of course even claim that it covers the 
story of judicial review comprehensively. The 
chapters are interpretative essays in the history of 
judicial review. They deal with aspects of that 
history that seem to me important and interest- ` 
ing, but they omit material that might legiti- 
mately seem equally important or interesting to 
another.” Despite this disclaimer, Professor Mc- 
Closkey compresses the major elements of the rich 
and complex story of the American Supreme 
Court into a good summary history of the Court 
smartly attired in stylish writing. 

To observe that scholars of constitutional his- 
tory and law will learn little new from this work is 
not to find fault. This book, like others in the 
“Chicago History of American Civilization” 
series of which it is a part, is presumably written 
for the general reader and student of American 
history and government. In this connection, the 
work will be particularly useful as supplementary 
reading for students in courses in Constitutional 
History and Constitutional Law. In addition to 
giving the students a feel for the broad sweep of 
Supreme Court history, the book provides suc- 
cinct and insightful discussions of many of the 
cases which such students are normally required 
to read. 

Professor McCloskey deals with the Court in all 
periods of American history. He devotes succes- 
sive chapters to the Founding Fathers, the 
Marshall Court, the Taney Court, the period 
1865-1900, the period 1900-1937 and the period 
1937 to the present. The history of each period is, 
of course, generalized yet, surprisingly, rich in 
detail for such a short book. The history is ac- 
curate as to the facts and sound in interpretation. 
An added attraction of the book is the chapter 
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containing a bibliographical essay.—Haroup W. 
Crass, University of Minnesota. 
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The Supreme Court. Its Politics, Personalities, and 
Procedures. By Jonn R. Scumrpgauser. (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Pp. ii, 193.) 


The “public lawyers” among us are stirring. 
They are attempting to alter the emphasis from 
traditional case analysis and biography to a con- 
sideration of the judiciary in political terms. This 
excellent volume reflects these stirrings. It is 
another in the growing body of literature which 
treats the “stuff” of public law as political data. 

In this brief but informative volume, primarily 
designed for supplementary reading in American 
government and constitutional law courses, 
Schmidhauser describes the selection of Supreme 
Court justices, the social and political back- 
grounds of the men who have been chosen, the 
Supreme Court’s internal procedures and cus- 
toms, each treated historically, and, above all, 
the political techniques and goals of the leaders 
of the American Bar Association. 

IT found least interesting, and somewhat out of 
place, the materials on the social and political 
background of the 92 men who have served on the 
Supreme Court. Much more exciting is Sehmid- 
hauser’s careful demonstration of the political 
nature of the American Bar Association’s drive— 
under the guise of “taking the courts out of 
politics’—to control judicial selection; his analy- 
sis of the biases underlying the Bar Association’s 
charges that the post-1937 Supreme Court justices 
are biased; and his treatment of the policy conse- 
quences of the Court’s internal procedures. 

Even the politically unsophisticated can usu- 
ally distinguish between a political pronounce- 
ment of the American Medical Association and a 
scientific-technical medical recommendation, but 
they tend to treat all the pronouncements of the 
American Bar Association as objective evalua- 
tions by disinterested technicians. When the Bar 
Association endorses a method of judicial selec- 
tion, condemns as “unfit” a judicial candidate or 
accuses the Supreme Court of undermining the 
federal system, the political biases of the Bar 
leaders are often hidden behind ideological 
smokescreens of objectivity. Yet as Schmidhauser 
fully documents, the American Bar Association’s 
more sophisticated efforts to dominate judicial 
appointments and to influence judicial decisions 
may have a greater impact than the more 
flamboyant and obviously political efforts of the 
Jenners and Eastlands. 

Schmidhauser traces in detail the political and 
social changes which transformed the state courts 
into strongholds of conservatism and produced a 
national Supreme Court which defends urban- 
based civil liberties values. He shows how, as the 
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state courts became more congenial to their posi- 
tions, the American Bar Association spokesmen 
withdrew their support from the national Su- 
preme Court and shifted it to the state supreme 
courts. 

Since Schmidhauser draws most of his illus- 
trative materials from the workings of the ABA, 
there is a danger of inferring (not that Schmid- 
hauser makes any such statement) that the Bar 
Association’s leaders operate in a fashion different 
from the rest of us, that they are “‘bad guys” 
using unfair tactics to get the “good guys” on the 
Supreme Court. But except for the fact that the 
public is more likely to take their pronounce- 
ments as objectively-established facts, the leaders 
of the Bar Association behave no differently from 
other participants in the policy-process. The 
recommendations of the spokesmen for the 
American Bar Association about judicial selec- 
tions or their charges against the Supreme Court 
are not ‘“‘dispassionate appraisals’ by disin- 
terested scholars. But then neither are many of 
the policy pronouncements .of others, including 
even political scientists. Our choices, too, often 
grow out of values which precede rather than 
derive from our studies. For example, some of us 
feel that the post-1937 Supreme Court’s defenso 
of noneconomic liberties and its refusal to inter- 
fere with legislative regulation of the economy 
is the path of wisdom. The difference we have 
with the leaders of the American Bar Association 
is primarily a difference over political objectives 
and values. And there is that other difference— 
our values are the right ones, of course.— 
Jack W. Peirason, University of Illinois. 


Quantitative Analysis of Judicial Behavior. By 
G. A. Scuuserr. (Glencoe: Illinois, The Frec 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxi, 392. $8.00) 


Professor Schubert is one of a handful of public 
law specialists seriously interested in applying 
quantitative methods to the study of judicial 
behavior. He takes no exception to the penchant 
of most of his colleagues for evaluating court cde- 
cisions with the traditional tools drawn from his- 
tory, philosophy and law. But he does feel that, 
far too little energy has been devoted to “how” 
and “why” appellate courts act as they do. He 
further believes that quantitative methods are 
more likely to provide answers to these motiva- 
tional questions than the more traditional tools of 
analysis. One major purpose of this book is to 
illustrate the kinds of questions which can be 
examined by a variety of quantitative techniques. 
The heart of the volume consists of four essays, 
three of which are heavily methodological in 
character. The fourth essay deals with a sub- 
stantive problem, summary decision-making by 
the United States Supreme Court. This latter 
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essay is likely to have the widest appeal and is 
therefore considered first. 

Schubert’s analysis of summary decision-mak- 
ing is the most extensive and stimulating study 
of the Court’s increasing workload and the man- 
ner in which docketed cases are handled that has 
appeared anywhere. Yet no techniques more ele- 
gant than simple counting, means, and ratios are 
employed. Some of the conclusions, it is true, can 
hardly be regarded as strikingly original (e.g., the 
major increase in the number of cases docketed in 
recent years has been caused by petitions in 
forma pauperis; the Court’s disposition of appel- 
late claims is just as discretionary as its handling 
of petitions for certiorari; the reasons given for 
summarily dismissing appeals are seldom very in- 
formative)—although in these instances his docu- 
mentation is generally more adequate than any 
previously presented. Other conclusions are more 
novel: an increasingly large proportion of the 
Court’s time and energies is devoted to summary 
as distinguished from formal decision making; the 
Supreme Court accepts jurisdiction in far more 
appeals cases coming from federal courts than 
from state courts because it feels greater respon- 
sibility for and authority over the federal courts; 
whether review is granted, especially when the 
Court’s decision is announced per curiam, tends 
to be determined by the Court’s approval in a 
psychological rather than in a legal sense of the 
decisions reached below; the currently crowded 
condition of the Court’s docket gives law clerks 
greater weight in administering the Court’s busi- 
ness than they had in the past. The conclusions 
falling into this latter group are never inconsistent 
with Schubert’s data, but neither are they always 
the only conclusion which his data can support. 
Until some of the free parameters (such as subject 
matter, parties involved, and divisions among 
lower court judges) are removed, final judgment 
on the soundness of some of his more novel con- 
clusions will have to be reserved. 

The three methodological essays deal with 
block, game, and scalogram analysis. Although 
more than one can often be employed in attack- 
ing a given problem, each technique has its 
characteristic uses. Bloc analysis examines the 
extent of agreement among two or more justices 
in an effort to permit inferences about the exist- 
ence and behavior of groups within a court, and 
about the impact of these groups on individual 
justices and on the court. Game theory is used in 
this its first application to judicial decision-mak- 
ing to establish models of rational behavior based 
upon explicitly stated assumptions about the 
motivation of the justices, and then to measure 
the extent to which the actual behavior of the 
justices does in fact satisfy the model. The third 
technique, scalogram analysis, is used to deter- 
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mine whether the responses of the judges in a 
set of cases can be ranked ordinally with regard 
to some variable or dimension. Scalogram analysis 
is potentially a most valuable analytical tool for 
explaining past and predicting future behavior be- 
cause, if data can be rendered ordinal, one is no 
longer confined to the relatively low-powered 
statistics appropriate for dealing with merely 
nominal data. 

In each of his three methodological essays 
Schubert attempts with considerable success to 
spell out the procedures he has used with suff- 
cient clarity and detail so that the many tables 
and diagrams in his book can be independently 
and exactly replicated. He then applies each 
technique to one or more substantive problems 
involving the United States Supreme Court, and, 
in one instance, the highest court of Michigan. 
Professor Schubert readily admits that his efforts 
to set forth unambiguous procedures have not 
always been completely successful. Moreover, 
there are instances in which his procedures are 
more ambiguous than he seems to think. For 
example, using the methods he prescribes Justice 
Burton can be given a scale score of “eleven” or 
“six? as well as the “three he is assigned in 
Table 5.2A. While Schubert’s improvements over 
the bloc analysis techniques of Professor Pritch- 
ett should be noted and applauded, it is also 
well to point out that far more powerful statistics 
than Schubert has employed, the Phi Coefficient 
and the Contingency Coefficient, may be rather 
easily adapted for bloc analysis. 

A more serious criticism is that, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, scalogram analysis as Schubert 
undertakes it is not ordinal scaling at all. Schu- 
bert seems to feel that he has attained the desired 
ordering simply by arranging a set of cases in ac- 
cordance with the margins by which the Court has 
decided them (9-0, 8-0, 8-1, 7-1, 7-2, 6-2, 6-3, 
5-3, 5-4, 4-4, 4-5, 3-5, 3-6, 2-6, 2-7, 1-7, 1-8, 
0-8, and 0-9)—providing only that such an ar- 
rangement results in a high coefficient of repro- 
ducibility. This reviewer is not persuaded that 
these procedures are even remotely satisfactory 
for establishing ordinality.—JoserH TANENHAUS, 
New York University. 


Mailman U. S. A. By Wiuuram ©. DOHERTY. 
(New York: David McKay Company, Ine., 
1960. Pp. viii, 308. $4.50.) 


This is a history of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, as prepared by its incumbent 
president, William C. Doherty. It is charged with 
partisanship—bitter in its condemnation of those 
alleged to have stood in the way of the union’s 
development (principally post office officials) and 
high in its praise of all who have assisted it on its 
way. 
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For students of administrative history, Mr. 
Doherty’s account of the triumphs and tragedies of 
letter carriers will be of interest chiefly for the 
light it throws on a variety of incidents in the de- 
velopment of postal administration. In 1902, for 
example, the union took an active part in cam- 
paigning against a California congressman who 
had, as chairman of the post office committee in 
the House, opposed the activities of the union in 
behalf of higher salaries for postal employees. Ac- 
cording to Doherty, the letter carriers played a 
decisive role in this congressman’s defeat for re- 
election, 

Doherty also makes the somewhat startling 
suggestion that the appointment of a career em- 
ployee, Jesse Donaldson, to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral in 1947 resulted in an increase in political 
influence within the department. There is some 
evidence here, however, that this charge, as well 
as Doherty’s general resentment against Donald- 
son, stems from the latter’s efforts to institute 
economies in post office operations, especially his 
order introducing the one-delivery system in resi- 
dential areas. Doherty’s summation of Donald- 
son’s career is, if nothing else, pungent: “A 
career man, when he is good, is almost unbeatable; 
when he is bad he is almost unbelievable.” 

As Doherty points out, the letter carriers have 
enjoyed phenomenal success in using the rarely 
invoked discharge petition to get pay legislation 
pried loose from consideration by congressional 
committees. Of the thirty-one successful discharge 
petitions that have been initiated during the past 
half-century, the letter carriers have been re- 
sponsible for six. One factor accounting for this 
enviable record would appear to be the fact that 
Doherty, although a Democrat, has gone to con- 
siderable length to cultivate bi-partisan support, 
and in these pages he lavishes fulsome praise on 
such Republican stalwarts as Robert A. Taft and 
Joseph D. Martin. 

Apart from these sidelights on history, there is 
very little in this book that would be of interest 
to a serious student of trade unionism in the 
public service.—Francis E. ROURKE, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. By 
MERRILL D. PETERSON. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 548. $8.50.) 


Dr. Peterson’s purpose, to reveal “what history 
made of Thomas Jefferson,” is accomplished by a 
thorough and scholarly presentation of the ever- 
changing, markedly diverse, and highly complex 
“Jefferson image.” This image is the composite 
representation of Jefferson’s historic personage 
and “the ideas and ideals, policies and senti- 
ments, habitually identified with him.” Primary 
emphasis is placed on the image’s shaping power 
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and on the light it casts upon the evolutio 
American culture. The book includes a det:i' | 
and invaluable, chapter-by-chapter guide o 
sources. 

The charting of Jefferson’s course in Amerie: 
thought and imagination commences with a ci - 
cussion of the hymns of praise for Jefferson :i ! 
John Adams on the occasion of their deaths, J : 
4, 1826. Since Jefferson was a figure of contra’i - 
tions (philosopher and politician, aristocrat er i 
democrat, cosmopolitan and American), even ` 
eulogists were unable to prefigure a simple : ©: | 
coherent image of the man. Everyone, then «n l 
thereafter, became his own Jeffersonian. 

During the 1827 to 1840 period, compeiins 
political parties claimed legitimate descent fro.) 
Jefferson. He could be, and was, quoted on 2°77 
side of almost every question. Two images, ii: 
Father of Democracy (majoritarian democra: 
and the Father of State Rights, overshadow 
the Apostle of Liberty picturization which do: -- 
nated the 1826 eulogies. 

The customary appeal to Jefferson as an ñi 
thority continued during the years immediat:: 
preceding the Civil War. On the eve of confl: , 
he was the declared saint of both the Demoer:.': 
and Republican parties. Opponents and proyo. 
nents of slavery sought justification in ‘3: 
opinions; they also indicted him for their dis- 
tresses. Eventually, Jefferson’s reputation wo 
seriously damaged by the irreconcilable conf e 
between two of the major political tradition 
fostered by him—democracy and state rights. 

As the Twentieth Century dawned the luxi 
nous power of the Jefferson image was restor¢ 1 
This restoration is traced through the period c 
the Spanish-American War and the decades cil 
minsting in the Roosevelt New Deal. The Nix 
Deals importance for Jefferson was twofoll 
First, the voice of its opposition was Jeffers: 1 
ian. Second, the New Deal, being essentia ', 
Hamiltonian in character, killed the Jefferson: 1 
philosophy as a recognizable and usable tradit! . 
in American government and politics. Difficulti> 
encountered by the New Dealers in translat.: 
Jefferson into a symbol congruous with their p>: 
gram were ultimately resolved by stressing Jef. ~- 
son’s faith in the right and the ability of er’: 
generation of free men to rediscover their herite:« 
and to work out their destiny in its spirit. 

Disintegration of the Jeffersonian philosophy Y 
government heralded the ultimate canonization o 
Jefferson as the Cultural Hero, as a symbol fo: x 
way of life and for ideals of beauty, scien«s, 
learning, and conduct. For Jefferson, the road ic 
Olympus was turbulent and tortuous. Looki: s 
backward from Olympus, “what stood clear ar if 
in a rising straight line’ was his “indomital'c 
faith in human freedom.” In the closing par:- 
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graph of this book, a volume too rich in content 
for adequate summarization, Dr. Peterson ob- 
serves that this faith in freedom may continue to 
vindicate Jefferson’s power in American national 


life even though many Jeffersonian values have - 


slipped away.—Ernst B. Scuuuz, Lehigh Uni- 
" versity. 


Turner and Beard: American Historical Writing 
Reconsidered. By Les Benson. (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960. Pp. xin, 241 $5.00.) 


Into this fairly brief but provocative and 
stimulating volume has gone a tremendous 
amount of study and thought. The footnotes 
alone constitute an extensive running commen- 
tary on various learned men and their ideas. In 
essence what Mr. Benson attempts is a new ap- 
praisal of the “Turner Thesis” and the “Beard 
Thesis,” especially with regard to their deriva- 
tion from European scholarship, and the quality 
of their inner logic and methodology. The au- 
thor’s attitude toward his two historians is both 
respectful and penetratingly critical. He never em- 
ploys the acid tone which has of late been directed 
against Beard in particular. 

Benson opens his case by pointing out that de- 
spite “surface differences’ there were ‘‘funda- 
mental similarities” in the work of Turner and 
Beard. “Searching for an overarching scheme 
that would help them comprehend and summa- 
rize American experience, Turner and Beard both 
drew upon European models. Both adopted 
eclectic approaches that inconsistently combined 
concepts taken from the ‘economic interpretation 
of history’ and from economic determinism. Con- 
sequently, they both presented theses that are 
ambiguous and self-contradictory.”’? From this 
beginning the author goes on to develop his case 
with almost ponderous erudition. 

In Part I, Benson presents a critical study of 
the concepts of Achille Loria, the 19th-century 
Italian economist, and suggests that Turner was 
significantly influenced by Loria’s “rigidly de- 
terministic economic interpretation of history” 
with its emphasis on the factor of “free land” 
available for cultivation. Part IZ examines the 
historical background of Turner’s frontier essay, 
with especial attention to changing conditions in 
American life which contributed to the ‘‘intel- 
lectual milieu” in which Turners major ideas 
took form. The remainder of the book, and the 
greater part, is devoted to Benson’s incisive 
critique of Beard and Beard’s critics. 

Despite Beard’s familiarity with the work of 
Seligman, Benson argues, he seemed unaware of 
the essential differences between ‘economic de- 
terminism”’ and “economic interpretation.” In- 
deed, he used the two terms interchangeably. This 
failure led him inevitably into the errors which 
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mar his thesis on the Constitution, errors which 
Benson is at great pains to isolate and indicate. 
Moreover, Beard’s methodology is sharply chal- 
lenged, especially his oversimple classification of 
men. At the same time, both Robert E. Brown 
and Forrest McDonald, Beard’s most vigorous 
critics of the past decade, are soundly chastised 
for misreading what Beard said and thereby in- 
validating their own criticisms. Benson gives full 
credit to “the sage of New Milford” for coura- 
geous pioneering in a relatively unmapped field 
of history. 

Finally, the author brings to the fore, with 
proper modesty, his own tentative thesis about 
the formation of the Constitution. It is essen- 
tially a “social interpretation,’ constituting a 
modification of Beard’s “economic interpreta- 
tion.” To Benson the significant conflict in the 
1780’s was between agrarian-minded men and 
commercial-minded men, but with many other 
variables besides the usual one of economic self- 
interest; at least he feels that upon such a hypo- 
thesis further investigation may be based. His 
suggestions are intriguing, and students of the 
period will do well to read this book with care.— 
Dove tas Eipwarp Leaca, Vanderbilt University. 


The Trumpet Soundeth: William Jennings Bryan 
and His Democracy, 1896-1912. By PauL W. 
GLAD. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska. 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 242. $4.75.) 


This excellent book fills the long-standing need 
for a good study of William Jennings Bryan’s 
political leadership. The Trumpet Soundeth is 
neither a biography nor a comprehensive account 
of party battles, but rather an analysis of the 
Peerless Leader’s ideas and techniques during the 
years when he was his party’s most important 
leader. The author’s research, especially in manu- 
script materials, is impressive, his approach is 
judicious, and his style is felicitous. He has pro- 
duced a fresh appraisal which is nothing less than 
a rehabilitation of Bryan as a successful party 
leader. 

Professor Glad makes Bryan’s political leader- 
ship comprehensible by showing that his career 
was set in the context of a moralism derived from 
American Protestant Christianity, shaped by the 
educational agencies of the Middle Border, and 
made meaningful by the agrarian uprising. Other 
scholars have pointed out the Commoner’s con- 
tributions to the liberalization of his party and to 
the triumph of progressive measures throughout 
the country. But Glad does much more. His study 
provides convincing proof of Bryan’s consistency 
in adhering to fundamental principles, of his 
effectiveness as leader of the opposition party, and 
of his success in committing his own party to re- 
form ideals and in forcing the Republicans to 
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adopt progressive proposals. By interpreting 
Bryan’s opposition leadership as a link between 
the agrarian crusade of the nineteenth century and 
the progressive movement of the twentieth, and 
by contrasting his leadership of the rural progres- 
sives with Theodore Roosevelt’s leadership of the 
urban progressives, the author throws new light 
on the baffling problem of defining American 
progressivism. But the real measure of his suc- 
cess is his explanation of the origins of Bryan’s 
ideology and the nature of his response to the 
social scene during the progressive era. This is so 
cogent as to make understandable a man and a 
set of values which even as early as the 1920's 
appeared anachronistic to most Americans. 

A fuller discussion of party dynamics during the 
Bryan era would have strengthened the book, as 
would some elaboration of other points. But stu- 
dents of American politics and of American politi- 
cal and intellectual history will find this a valuable 
and an exciting book._-Duaway W. GRANTHAM, 
Jr., Vanderbilt University. 


The Burden of Southern History. By C. VANN 
Woopwarp. (L.S.U. Press, 1960. Pp. 200. 
$3.50.) 


In this most thoughtful and penetrating book 
the author considers the dilemma of Southerners 
who wish to divest themselves of their peculiar 
regional vices without completely disowning their 
Southern heritage. Under the pressure for con- 
formity many modern Southerners feel that to 
become truly American they must reject alto- 
gether their regional traditions and embrace na- 
tional legends in which they can participate only 
vicariously or in part. This is neither necessary 
nor desirable since the collective experience of its 
people provides the South with a heritage worth 
cherishing and gives it at least partial immunity 
to the pressure for conformity. The American 
experience is a unique one of abundance, success, 
and victory; Southern experience is one of frus- 
tration, failure, defeat, and poverty. Thus the 
South, far more than the nation as a whole, has 
shared the common experiences of mankind. 
Southerners therefore should be able to see more 
clearly the tragic and ironic aspects of our na- 
tional history and should be less likely to suc- 
cumb to the American illusion of innocence and 
virtue. With their greater knowledge of the 
dilemmas which confront other nations they 
should be of particular service to the nation by 
helping to chart its political course.—HERBERT 
Weaver, Vanderbilt University. 


The Chinese in the United Siates of America. By 
Rosa Hum Les. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 465, $7.25.) 


This book deals with a problem of some political 
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and sociological significance for American so- 
ciety, the lack of assimilation of the Chinese into 
American society. The presence in a society of 
any minority group that retains its distinctive- 
negs over several generations as the Chinese in 
the United States have done poses some sharp 
problems. Such minority groups are a possible 
threat to the political structure of the society and 
act as an irritant to cultural integration. Un- 
fortunately, instead of a solid analysis of the so- 
cial position, power and influence of the Chinese 
minority in the U. S., Miss Lee has written an 
indictment, which appears to this reviewer to 
assume the features of a personal vendetta.— 
JEANNE CLARE Ripiey, Vanderbilt University. 


Americans At War. By T. H. Wrutrtams. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960, 
Pp. xi, 139. $3.50.) 


These essays are revisions of lectures given at 
Memphis State University in 1956 and possess 
more than the usual casualness typical of this 
genre. The subtitle of the volume is “The De- 
velopment of the American Military System,” but 
one-third of it deals with the Civil War, and what 
comes before 1860 and after 1865 is treated 
pretty sketchily—Samunn P. HUNTINGTON, 
Columbia University. 


Public Opinion in American Society. By CLAR- 
ENCE SCHETTLER. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. ix, 534. $7.00.) 


This is an interdisciplinary study of public 
opinion, largely as it relates to American society. 
References to public opinion in other nations and 
historical data have been generally excluded. It 
is an interesting, in some ways exciting, introduc- 
tory textbook. It should be adequate for the field 
of political science, although its emphasis tends 
in the direction of sociology and social psychology. 

Professor Schettler died of coronary throm- 
bosis on May 29, 1958, two days after he had 
submitted the manuscript of Public Opinion in 
American Society to his publishers. Professor 
Ralph K. Huitt of the University of Wisconsin 
did the final work in preparing the manuscript 
for publication.—Freprerick ©. Irion, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


Mass Communications. Eprrep BY WILBUR 
Scuramm. 2d edition. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 695. $6.50.) 


The 1948 edition of this collection grew out of 
a series of conference papers; the present volume 
has been greatly expanded into a collection of 
readings chosen from widely scattered sources, 
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including books, journal articles and research re- 
ports. Aside from a new section on “Develop- 
ment,” the readings are organized under the 
same general headings as the previous work: 
structure, function and process; control; content; 
audiences; effects; responsibility. The book is 
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well-adapted for reference purposes (there is a 
useful bibliography) and for supplementary read- 
ing in connection with undergraduate texts like 
Albig, Doob or Powell. It is less advanced than 
the collections of Katz et al (Wiley), or Berelson 
and Janowitz (The Free Press).—A. L. 
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Fellman, David. Association with “iw. 
People. Journal of Politics. November, 1904. 

Halliburton, R., Jr. The Nation’s First /.1. 
Darwin Law: Passage and Repeal. Southwet r 
Social Sctence Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Kohn, Janet G. Social Psychological Jie s 
Legislative Fact, and Constitutional Law. Gis . 
Washingion Law Review. October, 1960. 

Kroner, Jack. Self Incrimination: The Ext: : 
Reach of the Privilege. Columbia Law lic *: 
June, 1960. 

Mendelson, Wallace. Mr. Justice Black an: i 
Rule of Law. Midwest Journal of Political Sen” 
August, 1960. 

Miller, Arthur S, and Ronald F. Howell. T: 
Myth of Neutrality in Constitutional Adju.i © 
tion. University of Chicago Law Review, Buma 
1960. 

O’Brien, William, S J. Religion and the fit 
Governments. University of Detroit Law Jowsn:. 
October, 1960. 

Purver, Jonathan Matthew. The Sup-:: 
Court and the Federal-State “No Man’s Laie. 
Labor Law Journal. November, 1960. 

Ratner, Leonard G. Congressional Power ov: 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Supreme Cou i 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review. Devs > 
ber, 1960. 

Silverstein, Merle L. Federal Grand Ju - 
Testimony and the Fifth Amendment. Waska , 
ion University Law Quarterly. June, 1960. 

Smith, Judith A. The Reporters Rigb 
Shield His “Reliable” Source. Intramural Le: 
Review, New York University. November, 106); 

The Supreme Court, 1959 Term Harvard sev 
Review. November, 1960. 

Ulmer, 8. Sidney. The Analysis of Behrvior 
Patterns on the United States Supreme Ceu: 
Journal of Politics. November, 1960. 

The United States Supreme Court: A Hi; 


torical Symposium. Nebraska Law Review. >> 
cember, 1960. 
The Void-for-Vagueness Doctrine in wv: 


Supreme Court. University of Pennsylvania Lr: 
Review. November, 1960. 


Judicial Administration and Law Enforeeme 3: 


Alexander, Paul W. Constitutional Rights iz 
Juvenile Court. American Bar Association Jou - 
nal. November, 1960. 
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Blume, William Wirt. Chancery Practice on 
the American Frontier. Michigan Law Review. 
November, 1960. 

Boner, Marian O., and Robert W. Stayton. The 
Plastic Code in Operation IV: Coordination in 
Government: A Legislative Responsibility. Tezas 
Law Review. November, 1960. V: Supplementa- 
tion and Conclusion. Ibid. December, 1960. 

Brandt, John J., Ernest V. Klein, and Jerome 
F. Waterman. Section 1503 [on Obstruction] and 
the Administration of Justice—Interpretations 
and Implications. Georgetown Law Journal. Fall, 
1960. 

Broeder, Dale W. Silence and Perjury before 
Police Officers: An Examination of the Criminal 
Law Risks. Nebraska Law Review. December, 
' 1960. 

Criminal Law. [Symposium.] Texas Law Re- 
view. October, 1960. 

Danforth, Frederick W., Jr. Another Feldman 
—Another Day: The Use in Federal Criminal 
Proceedings of Testimony Compelled by a State 
Immunity Statute—A Fair Solution. George 
Washington Law Review. October, 1960. 

Kessler, Robert A. Corporations and the New 
Federal Diversity Statute: A Denial of Justice. 
Washington University Law Quarterly. June, 1960. 

Kramer, Robert, and Nathan Siegel. The At- 
torney General of England and the Attorney 
General of the United States. Duke Law Journal. 
Fall, 1960. 

Lang, Theodore H. Role of Central Personnel 
Agency in Police Personnel Problems. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 
November—December, 1960. l 

Levy, Beryl Harold. Realist Jurisprudence and 
Prospective Overruling. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law Review. November, 1960. 

Lyman, Charles M. Courts, Communications 
and Canon 35. American Bar Association Journal, 
December, 1960. 

Mayers, Daniel K., and Fletcher L. Yarbrough. 
Bis Vezari: New Trials and Successive Prosecu- 
tions. Harvard Law Review. November, 1960. 

Moore, James William, and William Van Der- 
creek. Federal Removal Jurisdiction—Civil Ac- 
tion Brought in a State Court. Southwestern Law 
Journal, Summer, 1960. 

Orfield, Lester B. Pleadings and Motions be- 
fore Trial in Federal Criminal Procedure. Ford- 
ham Law Review, October, 1969. 

Phillips, Orie L., and A. Sherman Christenson. 
The Historical and Legal Background of the Di- 
versity Jurisdiction. American Bar Association 
Journal. September, 1960. 

Quinn, William F. Judicial Administration and 
Selection—Old Problems in Our Newest State. 
Journal of the American Judicature Society. Octo- 
ber, 1960. 
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Schulman, Sidney. Reducing Congestion in 
Trial Courts. American Bar Association Journal. 
September, 1960. 

Sherry, Arthur H. Vagrants, Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds—Old Concepts in Need of Revision. Cali- 
fornia Law Review. October, 1960. 

Silverstein, Lee. West Virginia Adopts New 
Procedure Modelled on the Federal Rules. Jour- 
nal of the American Judicature Society. October, 
1960. 

The Standard Family Court Act Appraised. 
Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 1960. 

Trowbridge, Calvin D., Jr. The Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency: State Statutes and Pro- 
grams. Chicago-Kent Law Review. April, 1960. 

Young, Don J., Jr. The Constitution and the 
Juvenile Court—Letter or Spirit? Journal of the 
American Judicature Society. October, 1960. 


Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Blum, Walter J. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission as Lawmaker: The Development of 
Standards for Modification of Railroad Securi- 
ties. University of Chicago Law Review. Summer, 
1960. 

Boyer, William W. Policy Making by Govern- 
ment Agencies. Midwest Journal of Political Sci- 
ence. August, 1960. 

Breckner, Norman V. The Search for an Ap- 
propriations Basis. National Tax Journal. Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

Capital Improvement Programs. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, University 
of Washington. 1960. 

Caruso, Lawrence R. The Federal Boards of 
Contract Appeals. Southern California Law Re- 
view. Summer, 1960. 

Davis, Frederick. Administrative Agencies and 
the Power to Decide. South Dakota Law Review. 
Spring, 1960. 

de Grazia, Alfred. The Science and Values of 
Administration—I. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly. December, 1960. 

Fowler, Dorothy Ganfield. Precursors of the 
Hatch Act. Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
September, 1960. 

Golembiewski, Robert T. O & M and the Small 
Group. Public Administration Review. Autumn, 
1960. 

Handler, Joel F., and William A. Klein. The 
Defense of Privilege in Defamation Suits against 
Government Executive Officials. Harvard Law 
Review, November, 1960. 

Kammerer, Gladys M. Opportunities Missed: 
The “Little Hoover Commission” Reports. Pub- 
lic Personnel Review. October, 1960. 

Ledakis, Gust A., and Reed L. Moss. Federal 
Real Property Management: Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative Framework for Excess and Surplus— 
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Review and Reform. Geerge Washington Law Re- 
view. October, 1960. 

Parkinson, C. Northcote. Parkinsons Laws. 
South Dakota Law Review. Spring, 1960. 

Schten, Edward. Professional Licensing in Ken- 
tucky. Bureau of Government Research, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 1960. 

Smith, Lincoln. Should Regulatory Commis- 
sioners Come from Staff Personnel? Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly. December 8, 1960. 

The Transition of Administration. [Sym- 
posium.] Publie Administration Review, Autumn, 
1960. 

Wileden, Paul H. Karmarking [Revenues]: 
Good or Bad? State Government. Autumn, 1960. 


Political Parties, Elections, and Public Opinion 


Abrams, Richard M. A Paradox of Progres- 
sivism: Massachusetts on the Eve of Insurgency. 
Political Science Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Appeals to the Electorate by Private Busi- 
nesses: Injury to Competitors and the Right to 
Petition. Yale Law Journal. November, 1960. 

Bellush, Jewel. School for Politicians. National 
Civice Review. October, 1960. 

Bonfield, Arthur Earl. The Right to Vote and 
Judicial Enforcement of Section Two of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Cornell Law Quarterly. 
Fall, 1960. 

Buchanan, Scott, et al. Tragedy and the New 
Politics. Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, Santa Barbara, Calif. 1960. 

Burdette, Franklin L. Major Campaign Issues, 
1960. Social Education. October, 1960. 

Butler, David. The Paradox of Party Differ- 
ence. American Behavioral Scientist. November, 
1960. 

Campbell, Angus. Surge and Decline: A Study 
of Electoral Change. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1960. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. Communications Research 
and the Social Sciences. American Behavioral Sci- 
entist. December, 1960. 

Crane, Wilder, Jr. A Caveat on Roll-Call 
Studies of Party Voting. Midwest Journal of 
Political Science. August, 1960. 

Davis, David Brion. Some Themes of Counter- 
Subversion: An Analysis of Anti-Masonic, Anti- 
Catholic, and Anti-Mormon Literature. Missis- 
sippt Valley Historical Review. September, 1960. 

Ebel, Roland H. The Political Professionals: 
Summary of a Study of the Permanent Staff of 
Political Parties in the United States. Bureau of 
Social and Political Research, Michigan State 
University. 1960. 

Ebersole, Luke. Religion and Politics. The An- 
nals. November, 1960. 

Flinn, Thomas A. The Outline of Ohio Politics. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1960. 


Gargan, Edward T. John A. Logan ard i}. 
Election of 1864 in Illinois. Mid-America. Oet. 
ber, 1960. 

Glaser, William A. Doctors and Politics. A7:« - 
ican Journal of Sociology. November, 1960. 

A Guide to the Issues and Contests of the 1)€ . 
Federal Elections. Congressional Digest. Ocusl.c | 
1960. 

How an Election fin Kentucky] Was Bonusi. 
and Sold. Harper’s Magazine. October, 1960 

Hyman, Herbert H. Reflections on Refere.c. 
Groups. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 19C0 

Jellison, Charles A. The Ross Impeachti1 
Vote: A Need for Reappraisal. Southwe tr. 
Social Science Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Jewell, Malcolm E. Party and Primary Cor 
petition in Kentucky State Legislative Ruc~ 
Kentucky Law Journal, Summer, 1960. 

Ketcham, Ralph L. James Madison and T. V 
Smith: A Study in the Politics of Privacy. Ani 
och Review. Fall, 1960. 

Koenig, Louis W. The Election [1876] Tha. 
Got Away. American Heritage. October, 1960. 

Lasswell, Harold D. Technique of Deci-io~ 
Seminars. Midwest Journal of Political Scicn:e. 
August, 1960. 

Lipset, Seymour Martin. Some Statisties er: 
Bigotry in Voting. Commentary. October, 196C. 

Mayo, H. B. On Politics and Politicini s. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University I 
South Carolina. 1960. 

McCoy, Donald R. Alfred M. Landon and tic 
Presidential Campaign of 1936. Afid-Americ1. 
October, 1960. 

Meyers, W. Cameron. The Chicago Newsps per 


- Hoax in the 786 Election Campaign. Journal's n 


Quarterly, Summer, 1960. 

New Jersey Congressional Districts: A Plan fer 
the ’Sixties. Bureau of Government Researe!:, 
Rutgers University. 1960. 

Nixon, Charles R. The Coming Electoraic: 
1965-1970. Western Political Quarterly. Septen- 
ber, 1960. 

Pettigrew, Thomas F., and Ernest Q. Cary - 
bell. Faubus and Segregation: An Analysis cf 
Arkansas Voting Public Opinion Quarterly. Pui, 
1960. 

Polsby, Nelson W. Decision-Making at the ^er- 
tional Conventions. Western Political Quarte:l:. 
September, 1960. 

. Power in Middletown: Fact and Veiu:2 
in Community Research. Canadian Journal cf 
Economics and Political Scrence. November, 1901. 

Presidential campaign 1960: A Symposiun. 
Part I. Quarterly Journal of Speech. October, 196C. 

Rossi, Peter H. Power and Community Struc- 
ture. Midwest Journal of Political Science. No- 
vember, 1960. 

Sherman, Richard B. Charles Sumner Bird anc 
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the Progressive Party in Massachusetts. New 
England Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Vieg, John A. A New Design for California 
Politics. Western Political Quarterly. September, 
1960. 

Weaver, Robert C. The NAACP Today. Jour- 
nal of Negro Education. Fall, 1960. 

Wilson, James Q. Two Negro Politicians: An 
Interpretation. Midwest Journal of Political Sci- 
ence. November, 1960. 


Wolfinger, Raymond E. Reputation and Real- 


ity in the Study of “Community Power.” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review. October, 1960. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Bowen, William G., Richard G. Davis, and 
David H. Kopf. The Public Debt: A Burden on 
Future Generations? American Economic Review. 
September, 1960. j 

Carver, Thomas Nixon. A Conservative’s Ideas 
on Economie Reform. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics. November, 1960. 

Garwood, John D. Basic Changes in the Tax 
Structure. American Bar Association Journal. 
December, 1960. 

Hill, Forest G. Formative Relations of Amer- 
ican Enterprise, Government and Science. Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Wilkerson, Marvin. The Revised City Sample 
for the Consumer Price Index. Monthly Labor 
Review. October, 1960. 


Natural Resources 


Clark, Robert Emmet. The Pueblo Rights. 


Doctrine in New Mexico. New Mexico Historical 
Review. October, 1960. 

Federal-State Conflicts over the Control of 
Western Waters. Columbia Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1960. 

Illinois Drainage Law. [Symposium.] University 
of Illinois Law Forum. Summer, 1960. 

Sargent, Frederic O. The Prospects of the U. 8. 
Water Study Commission for Texas. Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Sondheim, Harry B., and John R. Alexander. 
Federal Indian Water Rights: A Retrogression to 
Quasi-Riparianism? Southern California Law Re- 
view. Fall, 1960. 

Sullivant, Charles A. The Kansas Watershed 
District. Governmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1960. 

Thompson, John T. Public Administration of 
Water Resources in Texas. Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Texas. 1960. 

Van Alstyne, William W. International Law and 
Interstate River Disputes. California Law Re- 
view. October, 1960. 
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Agriculture 


Case, H. C. M. Farm Debt Adjustment during 
the Early 1930’s. Agricultural History. October, 
1960. : 

Ellsworth, Clayton 8. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission. Ibid. 

Family Farm Corporations. [Symposium.] Wis- 
consin Law Review July, 1960. 

Hardin, Charles M., ed. Agricultural Policy, 
Politics, and the Public Interest. [Symposium.] 
The Annals. September, 1960. 

Mangum, Charles S., Jr. Milk Control Laws in 
the United States. North Carolina Law Review. 
June, 1960. 

Venkataramani, M. 8. Norman Thomas, Ar- 
kansas Sharecroppers, and the Roosevelt Agri- 
cultural Policies, 1983-1937. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. September, 1960. 


Business and Labor 


Arnold, Thurman. The Law to Make Free En- 
terprise Free. American Heritage. October, 1960. 

Cohen, Leonard E. The Maryland Law of 
Strikes, Boycotts, and Picketing. Maryland Law 
Review. Summer, 1960. 

Consumer Credit Symposium: Developments 
in the Law. Northwestern University Law Review. 
July-August, 1960. 

Davis, Albert S., Jr. Patent Arbitration. Arbi- 
tration Journal. Vol. 15, No. 3. 1960. 

Dooley, Mary L. Antitrust Legislation and 
Labor Unions. Labor Law Review. October, 1960. 

Dugan, Frank J. To Bond or Not to Bond— 
Section 502 of the Landrum-Griffin Act. George- 
town Law Journal. Fall, 1960. 

Extraterritorial Application of the Antitrust 


‘Laws: A Conflict of Laws Approach. Yale Law 


Journal. December, 1960. 
Fastiff, Wesley J., and E. Terry Durant. New 


‘Rules for Determining Bargaining Units in the 


Hotel Industry. Labor Law Journal. November, 
1960. 

Givens, Richard A. Dealing with National 
Emergency Labor Disputes. Temple Law Quar- 
terly. Fall, 1960. 

. Refusal of Radio and Television Li- 
censes on Economic Grounds. Virginia Law Re- 
view. November, 1960. . 

. Section 301, Arbitration and the No- 
Strike Clause. Labor Law Journal. November, 
1960. 

— Grob, Gerold N. Origins of the Political Phi- 
losophy of the A. F. of L., 1886-1896. Review of 
Politics. October, 1960. 

Guthmann, Harry G. Tax Favoritism to Co- 
operatives. Harvard Business Review. November- 
December, 1960. 

Haight, James T. The Restrictive Business 
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Practices Clause in United States Treaties: An 
Antitrust Tranquilizer for International Trade, 
Yale Law Journal. December, 1960. 

Hardy, Russell, Sr. The Evisceration of Section 
5 of the Clayton Act. Georgetown Law Journal. 
Fall, 1960. 

Hays, Paul R. The Supreme Court and Labor 
Law: October Term, 1959. Columbia Law Review. 
November, 1960. 

Jones, Edgar A., Jr. Arbitration and the Di- 
lemma of Possible Error. Labor Law Journal. 
November, 1960. 

Knowlton, Donald. Present Status of the In- 
vestigation of the Business of and the Regulation 
of Insurance by the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate. Insurance Law Journal. 
October, 1960. 

Labor Arbitration in the Federal Courts. Arbi- 
tration Journal. Vol. 15, No. 3. 1960. 

Labor Union Power and the Public Interest 
[Symposium.] Notre Dame Lawyer. Vol. XXXV, 
No. 5. 1960. 

Mann, Seymour Z. Policy Formulation in the 
Executive Branch: The Taft-Hartley Experience, 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Monitors: A New Equitable Remedy? Yale 
Law Journal. November, 1960. 

Nash, Gerald D. Bureaucracy and Economic 
Reform: The Experience of California, 1899- 
1911. Western Political Quarterly. September, 1960. 

Nelson, Wallace B. Management Prerogatives 
and the Work-Rules Controversy. Labor Law 
Journal. November, 1960, 

Pierce, Dixwell L. State Taxes Not Business 
Barriers. National Tax Journal. September, 1960. 

Priest, A. J. G. Major Publie Utility Decisions 
in Perspective. Virginia Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1960. 

The Reform of Real Property Law—A Sym- 
posium. New York University Law Review. No- 
vember, 1960. 

Schwartz, Louis B. New Approaches to the 
Control of Oligopoly. University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review. November, 1960. 

Steigerwalt, A. K. The NAM and the Con- 
gressional Investigations of 1913. Business His- 
tory Review. Autumn, 1960. 

Summers, Clyde W. Individual Rights in Col- 
lective Agreements: A Preliminary Analysis. 
Buffalo Law Review Winter, 1960. 

. The Law of Union Discipline: What 
the Courts Do in Fact. Yale Law Journal. Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

A Symposium in Two Parts on Bankruptcy: 
Current Problems of Administration. I. Rutgers 
Law Review. Spring, 1960. IT. Ibid. Summer, 1960. 

Tait, Edward T. Recent American Antitrust 
Experience. University of Pittsburgh Law Review. 
October, 1960. 





Troy, Leo. Local Independent and Natici- 
Unions: Competitive Labor Organizations. J>: - 
nal of Political Economy. October, 1960. 

Winter, Ralph K., Jr. Labor Injunctions : 1 - 
Judge-Made Labor Law: The Contempo: 7 
Role of Norris-LaGuardia. Yale Law Jour? . 
November, 1960. 

Wurzel, Harold. Tax-Exempt Interest of Li; 
Insurance Companies, a Study in “Diserimiix - 
tory” Taxation. Ibid. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Andrews, Elton R., and William F. Lipm.1. 
Open Space for Recreation. State Governm a. 
Autumn, 1960. 

Balk, Alfred. ‘Progress’ and Parks. Natio? a 
Civic Review. October, 1960. 

Blau, Peter M. Orientation toward Clients i :. 
Public Welfare Agency. Administrative Scie. c 
Quarterly. December, 1960. 

Chase, Edward T. The Polities of Medicii + 
Harper’s Magazine. October, 1960. 

Community and Other Noninstitutional Men 
tal Health Programs. Illinois Legislative Counr.! 
1960. 

Connecticut’s Birth Control Law: Review 1 
a State Statute under the Fourteenth Ament- 
ment. Yale Law Journal. December, 1960. 

Duval, Addison M. Public Mental Health: A 
Look Backward and Forward as a Decade Pass: : 
State Government. Autumn, 1960. 

Goldstein, Joseph, and Jay Katz. Dangero :-- 
ness and Mental Illness: Some Observations (1: 
the Decision to Release Persons Acquitted iy 
Reason of Insanity. Yale Law Journal. Dece n- 
ber, 1960. 

James, H. Thomas. School Aid Apportionme:: 
State Action Needed on the Property Tax. Siate 
Government. Autumn, 1960. 

Ligon, Roddey M., Jr. Distribution of Fer- 
erally Donated Surplus Foods to Needy Familie. 
Popular Government. October, 1960. 

Little, J. Kenneth. Federal Programs in 1 
State University. Higher Education. October, 19€ 2. 

Our Developing Social Security System: Taus 
First Twenty-five Years. Industrial and Labsr 
Relations Review. October, 1960. 

Peterson, Ray M. Social Security Challenge. 
Journal of the American Society of Chartered Li; 
Underwriters. Fall, 1960. 

The Proposed Federal Youth Conservatio 1 
Corps. [Symposium.] Congressional Digest. Dc- 
cember, 1960. 

Publie Assistance: A Survey of Selected Aspeci3 
of State Programs. Tax Foundation, Inc. 1960. 

Smith, Ralph Lee. The South’s Pupil Placs- 
ment Laws. Commentary. October, 1960. 

Stoloff, E. David. The Race for Open Spaces. 
Public Management. November, 1960. 
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Van Sickle, John V. The Financing and Ad- 
ministration of Education. Southern Economic 
Journal. October, 1960. 

Vickrey, William. Utility, Strategy, and Social 
Decision Rules. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
November, 1960. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Breckner, Norman V. Government Efficiency 
and the Military ‘“Buyer-Seller’’ Device. Journal 
of Political Economy. October, 1960. 

Browning, Rufus C. Seven Research Problems 
in Army Personnel Management. Public Person- 
nel Review. October, 1960. 

Federal Aid for Civil Defense Personnel and 
Administrative Expenses. County Officer. Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

Gordon, Bernard K. “The Top of Policy Hill’ 
[National Security Council]. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. September, 1960. 

Renshaw, Edward F. The Economics of Con- 
scription. Southern Economic Journal. October, 
1960. 

Teller, Edward. Perilous Illusion: Secrecy 
Means Security. New York Times Magazine. 
Nov. 18, 1960. 

Wiener, Frederick Bernays. The Army’s Field 
Judiciary System. American Bar Association 
Journal. November, 1960. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Armed Services. Devel- 
opment and Procurement of New Combat and 
Tactical Vehicles by the Department of the 
Army. Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Sale and Transmission of Power (Bureau of 
Reclamation, Central Valley Project, California). 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. a 

. Committee on House Administration. 
Federal Elections Act of 1960. Hearing before 
Subcommittee 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
.In-Hand Delivery of Post 
Card Applications for Registration and Absentee 
Voting under the Federal Voting Assistance Act. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Ex Parte Communications and Other 
Problems (Federal Power Commission). Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Fish and Wildlife Legislation. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 
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. Merchant Marine Legislation. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 








. Report on a Long-Range Pro- 
gram for Isthmian Canal Transits. House Report 
No. 1960. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Congressional Apportionment—Role of 
the Bureau of the Census. House Report No. 
2223, 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Maintaining the Integrity of 
the Career Civil Service. House Report No. 2224. 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Public Works. Small 
Watershed Program. Hearings before Subcomit- 
tee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. The Communist-Led Riots against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in San 
Francisco, Calif., May 12-14, 1960. House Re- 
port No. 2228. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
Communist Penetration of 
Radio Facilities. Hearings. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960, 





























. United States Defense Policies in 1959. 
House Doc. No. 432. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
House and Senate. Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Radiation Protection Criteria and Stand- 
ards: Their Basis and Use. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Joint Economic Committee. Economic 
Aspects of Military Procurement and Supply. 
Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 








. Economic Policies for Agricul- 
ture in the 1960’s. Joint Committee Print. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Energy Resources and Govern- 
ment. Joint Committee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1960. 

Senate. Committee on Government Operations. 
Organizing for National Security: Super-Cabinet 
Officers and Superstaffs. Study. Committee 
Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Extension of Dual Rate Contract 
Agreements. Hearing before Subcommittee. 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Government Guaranty of 
Loans to Certain Air Carriers. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Motor Vehicle Safety. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1960. 



































. Proposed Amendments to the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. Legislative Record: Digest of Achieve- 
ments and Status of Presidential Recommenda- 
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tions. Statement by Lyndon B. Johnson. Senate 
Doc. No. 127. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 

. The Republican Record (1953-1960). 
Senate Doe. No. 128. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960. 
. Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. Water Resources Activities in the 
United States: Floods and Flood Control. Com- 
mittee Print. 86th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1960, 

. Strengthening the Government for 
Arms Control. Senate Dac. No. 123. 86th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1960. 











Other Federal 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cc 
sus. Governments Division. Governmental Ii- 
nances in 1959. 1960. 

Department of Labor. Labor Statistics Burce z. 
Guide to Area Employment Statistics, Empic 7- 
ment, Hours and Earnings, Area Definitiva... 
1960. 








. Guide to State Employric +: 
Statistics, Employment, Hours and Marni: s. 
1960. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The De Gaulle Republic: Quest For Unity. BY 
Roy ©. Macriprs AND BERNARD E. Brown. 
(Homewood, Hlinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc. 
1960. Pp. 400. $5.00.) 


Die V. Republik, By Dr. GILBERT ZIEBURA. 
(Germany: Westdeutscher Verlag, Köln und 
Opladen, 1960. Pp. 333.) 


After the initial morbid glee of political scien- 
tists on seeing the cadaver of yet another 
French republic laid out for dissection in mid- 
1958, attention has now shifted to its feverish 
offspring. This interest has taken tangible and 
constructive form in recent months with the 
appearance of several important studies of the 
new regime. The Macridis-Brown effort is a dis- 
tinguised addition to the list. It is well writ- 
ten, manifests the authors’ impressive knowl- 
edge and use of the relevant research mate- 
rials, is factually accurate, and presents sound, 
sensible interpretations in a scholarly and bal- 
anced manner. The authors’ demonstration of 
their deep and perceptive understanding of 
French politics can only embellish their reputa- 
tions. The publisher also deserves plaudits for 
the typographical excellence of its first venture. 

The goal set by Professors Macridis and 
Brown was "to trace the origins of the new 
regime, subject to critical analysis its institu- 
tions and ideology, and show how the tradi- 
tional political forces and divisions of Repub- 
lican France continue to assert themselves.” 
In the short introductory chapter they note the 
disunity and lack of consensus in the French body 
politic, the ideological bent of the parties, their 
consequent alienation from the people, and the 
persistent significance of historical controversies. 
They argue that each regime in the past “has 
represented the triumph of temporarily dominant 
elements within the political culture,” and that 
de Gaulle’s new constitution is an attempt “to 
provide legitimacy in the name of national unity, 
to reconcile the ‘legal France’ with the ‘real 
France,’ ’’ and “to create a genuine synthesis 


of the political traditions in France.” The c:rv 
chapter on the Fourth Republic is an able sır - 
mary of that regime’s brief career. One of .i¢ 
many strong points in the book is the skilf | 
weaving of material from a wide variety <f 
sources into an exceedingly readable and gener: lv 
accurate account of the complicated crisis of J's 
in the following chapters. The separate ana!:: 
of the political role of the army is extremely vı i 
done. 

The second part of the study begins by tracir ; 
the French constitutional debate since the Liber: - 
tion and the reform efforts during the Fourth 
Republic. The intellectual and procedural gencs - 
of the new constitution is described and is fo- 
lowed by an extremely dull exegesis of the dor- 
ment. The authors’ decision to perform i'1 3 
textual analysis separately from their deserip:io i 
of the Institutions in action is the more regrettz.")1> 
in that the document means only what de Ga: li» 
wants it to mean and any objective interpre: :- 
tions, regardless of their semantic accuracy, tite 
do not include this vital factor are sterile. For `r- 
stance, it is quite pointless to discuss the ei- 
stitutional prerogatives of the prime mini-ic- 
without adding at once that Debré is no mer: 
than a high-ranking commis for de Gaulle. . 
chapter on the constitutional evolution of ine 
French colonial possessions is followed by ex!. 
lent accounts of the referendum and legislative 
elections of 1958. The data presented on the che 
tion results, in particular, are very useful and the 
analysis of the operation of the electoral systcn 
is both lucid and convincing. 

The third part of the book treats the regir1 
in action. The descriptions of the governmeni2 
institutions are good, although again, in my 
opinion, they place too little emphasis on tix 
compelling factor of de Gaulle’s domination in ex- 
plaining the eccentricities of the machine in rio- 
tion. The chapter on the new political force. 
covers somewhat the same ground as the chapter: 
on the referendum and the elections. 

The final chapter reviews the substantive a3- 
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complishments of the de Gaulle regime, painting 
a rather dim picture and concluding that the 
“system does not provide for any institutions to 
decipher the Delphic quality of De Gaulle’s utter- 
ances” and that “the French are in a state of 
tutelage.” A short epilogue footnotes the January 
1960 crisis in Algiers and a series of appendices 
contains useful documentary material including 
the text of the constitution; de Gaulle’s most im- 
portant speeches and press conferences since 
1958; data on the Algerian war, National As- 
sembly votes, and the composition of the cabinet; 
and a detailed chronology. 

The authors achieve their expressed goals quite 
adequately, but to this reviewer their method of 
supporting their thesis is disappointing. In the 
opening paragraph they describe the new regime 
as attempting to create a unity based on “the 
national reality of France and its incarnation in 
the person of Charles de Gaulle.” This suggests 
the desirability of a more systematic and detailed 
examination of those two dominant factors than 
the authors undertake. De Gaulle is certainly not 
left out of the picture, but the reader is not made 
to feel his pervasive influence contesting with the 
“reality” of continuing French political habits. 
There is a tendency to emphasize the inert crea- 
ture or the mechanism rather than its creator and 
animator. There is more “Republic” than “de 
Gaulle” and the quest is often lost from sight. 

The Ziebura volume is a convenient, annotated 
collection of excerpts from about 125 important 
documents pertaining to the new French regime. 
They include books by Gaullists and others, com- 
mentaries, organic laws, decrees, speeches, elec- 
tion statistics, data on the composition of the 
various governmental organs, newspaper articles, 
party policy statements, etc. A 14-page anno- 
tated bibliography is appended.— WILLIAM G. 
ANDREWS, Dartmouth College. 


Turkey's Politics: The Transition toa Multi-Party 
System. By Keman H. Karrar. (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 522. $7.50.) 


Toward the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Turkey led the drive, now universal through- 
out Asia and Africa, toward Westernization of 
culture, society, and state. Later, under the 
leadership of Kemal Atatürk, a vigorous national- 
ist Republic replaced the decaying Ottoman 
Empire—and, in sharp contast to her Balkan and 
Near Eastern neighbors, Turkey enjoyed a period 
of peace and independence, and of 37 years of 
stable civilian and constitutional government. 
Upon Atatiirk’s death in 1938, his comrade-in-~ 
arms Ismet Inönü accomplished the rare feat of 
orderly succession within a party dictatorship. 
And after the Second World War Turkey em- 
barked upon an even more unusual venture—the 
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voluntary changeover from a one-party to a 
multi-party régime. 

All these features constitute so many urgent 
claims to the political scientist’s attention, yet a 
comprehensive and analytical study of Turkey’s 
unique political development still remains to be 
written. Among works of scholarly standing, 
D. E. Websters study of the early Republic’s 
cultural reforms (The Turkey of Atatürk, 1939) and 
T. Z. Tunaya’s compilation on the development 
of political parties over the last century (Türkiye - 
de siyast Partiler, 1952) are the only ones devoted 
specifically to the politics of the Turkish Repub- 
lic. Professor Karpat-~a native of Romania’s 
Turkish-speaking Dobrudja area, trained in the 
law in Istanbul and in political science in New 
York, and currently a research associate at the 
Harvard Center for Middle Eastern Studies—has 
filled a substantial part of the remaining gap and 
thus deserves the gratitude both of the area spe- 
cialist and of the student of comparative govern- 
ment. ; 

The core of Dr. Karpat’s work (Part IJI) is a 
lucid and coherent account of the intricate politi- 
cal maneuvering, organizational activity, and ideo- 
logical discussion of the period from 1946 to 1950 
—when Inönü’s Republican People’s Party first 
permitted, and at times even encouraged, the 
formation of opposition groups and at length sur- 
rendered power in a free, honest, and orderly 
election to the Democrats under Bayar and 
Menderes. The narrative is based on a thorough 
examination of the vast primary source material 
available—chiefly the rapidly proliferating daily 
press, the parliamentary debates, and political 
periodicals and pamphlets. Even more valuable 
for the student of comparative politics is Part III, 
in which the author examines the effect that the 
transition from dictatorship toward democracy 
has had on political ideology and behavior in the 
last decade. 

These two parts are preceded by a lengthy his- 
torical introduction (pp. 3-133) which places 
later political events squarely into the proper 
context of the cultural transformation that goes 
back at least to the end of the eighteenth century 
and, by the time of Atatiirk, assumed the speed 
and scope of a revolution. This part of the narra- 
tive is based on secondary sources and presents a 
blend of the conventional view of recent Turkish 
history, as laid down in the official Republican 
historiography of the 1930’s, with an interpreta- 
tion of politics in terms of economic forces and 
social structure. One wonders whether the author 
needed to cram this long historical part with 
quite as much factual detail and, having done so, 
could not have avoided some of the more annoy- 
ing inaccuracies. For example, the first Constitu- 
tional period ended in 1877, not 1908; Sait Pasha 
was not among the Union and Progress’s “own 
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members”; mukaddesat does not mean ‘‘sanctu- 
aries’; the last Sultan was called Mehmed VI, 
not V; the laws regarding titles and surnames were 
passed in 1934, not 1935 (the latter was not a 
“family law”); and that of 1938 did fall far short 
of “dissolving” “political parties” or prohibiting 
“associations based on common interest’ ——(pp. 
13, 16, 38, 40, 52, 74). In the absence, moreover, 
of prior detailed or scholarly study, by Karpat 
or others, of Turkey’s economic and social struc- 
ture under the early Republic, his attempts to 
relate political developments to economic in- 
terest and social class seem at times premature and 
unconvincing. (For example, the existence of well- 
defined and articulate socio-economic interests 
seems to be taken for granted where, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, it should have been empirically 
proved.) 

Karpat deals only with the political develop- 
ments of the 1950’s—including the gradual de- 
terioration under the Menderes government of 
the atmosphere of political freedom which had 
enabled it to come to power. The overthrow of 
that régime by the recent military coup occurred 
several months after the publication of the book. 
Nonetheless, both the leaders of the present mili- 
tary régime and those who will replace them in 
the near future will do well to study Dr. Karpat’s 
analysis of Turkey’s political problems and to 
ponder his concluding judgment: “The basic con- 
dition for the establishment of democracy, how- 
ever, is the faith that it is the only form of govern- 
ment under which men can live in human dignity, 
and a willingness to strive to make it as inherent 
a part of life as air and food.’—Danxwart A. 
Rustow, Columbia Universily. 


Les partis libanais en 1989. By LUCIEN 
GEORGE AND Tourrc Moxpgssy. [Beirut] Edi- 
tions “L’Orient—al-Jarida,” n.d. (1959?). 86 
pp. of French text+106 pp. of Arabic text. No 
price mentioned. 


This is a factual essay on Lebanese political 
parties, based on a field study. The results have 
now been published in book form in French and 
Arabic simultaneously (the French text is 
slightly briefer)—another sign of the bilingual 
character manifest in the Lebanese intellectual 
scene. 

Oddly enough little is told of the procedure 
evolved in this field study or of the data em- 
ployed. One has to turn to an account of this 
project, rendered by Dr. Paolo Minganti in the 
excellent Italian monthly Oriente Moderno (vol. 
xxxix, 6, May 1959, pp. 327-337), in order to 
learn that such a field study was executed by 
two Lebanese journalists and published, at the 
end of the year 1958, in the Beirut dailies L’ Orient 
(French) and al-Jarida (Arabic). None of this 
is mentioned in the book, but it appears that it 


is a reprint of the 1958 articles, with few, if vo. 
changes. Consequently, a journalistic, raur 
than a scholarly, character is maintained fro: 
cover to cover. 

The choice of the subject was fortunate, fcr 
parties do play an increasing part in Lebanon s 
political life, even if their role is still far from he 9:5 
really significant. furthermore, there is as yei ro 
thorough study of the Lebanese parties in beor 
form, in any language, although Dr. Piece 
Rondot, of Paris, has devoted, during the l.: 
fifteen years, a series of papers and a book i») 
Lebanese political institutions. Therefore ir- 
preparation of the questionnaire circulated anx r ; 
the leaders of parties should have been give? 
thoughtful consideration. A brief analysis le: v> 
the impression that this questionnaire was io) 
general in design as well as too all-embracing: i: 
scope. It was divided into three parts: 1. How 23 
you see your party at the national level? Wer 
common ideology and what aims do you offer >| 
Lebanese? 2. When and in what conditions v.: 
your party founded? How are new members w- 
cruited? What are your cadres? What are you: 
methods and your resources? 3. If your activit,” 
has been limited to one religious community, 1-057 
do you envisage co-operation with other partics’ 
What agreements could you conclude with otlh:c- 
political groups? 

As was to be expected, some party leader: 
answered evasively certain queries (e.g.: “v> 
shall gladly co-operate with other partics’’) 
Nevertheless, the replies provide handy data i3- 
the political scientist, the Orientalist and iae 
journalist. While most known parties do number 
indeed, about 10,000 members, as asserted, on 1: 
surprised at the Phalanges claiming 50,000 card- 
bearing members and, even more so, at the Na 
tional-Socialist Syrian Party claiming a memlxr. 
ship of over 25,000. While the history of mcs 
parties and the main points of their platforms ..7 
already known, it is suggestive to read now iix 
watering-down of an important criterion in af 
ferentiating between the political aspirations o 
the parties, namely in their attitude towards pre 
serving an independent, sovereign Lebanon, : 
opposed to a federation, or even union, with othe 
Arab States. Here party leaders maintain thi i 
while drawing nearer to other Arab Staics, 
Lebanon’s sovereignty should be safeguarded; cr. 
conversely, that while Lebanon’s special characts: 
ought to be maintained, a speedy linking oi 
Lebanon’s with other Arab States’ interes 
should be fostered. 

One of the apparent reasons for this tonins- 
down of the party leaders’ previous intransigence 
lies in the protracted struggle of the parties with 
the particularism of religious communities. A con- 
siderable part of Lebanese political life is sill 
tied up with the interests of these various com- 
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munities; a pre-defined number of seats is allotted, 
in the Lebanese Chamber, to each community. 
As- voting is by constituencies, it is essential for 
every party to have as many adherents as pos- 
sible from all communities. Hence, it appears, 
the stress laid by politicians as to their parties 
being open to members of all communities (the 
Najjadah with little truth, the Phalanges and the 
Socialist Progressive Party with more veracity). 

These, I think, might have been some of the 
conclusions which ought to be drawn from this 
field-study. The two journalists, however, hardly 
favored us with their own evaluation, which 
could have certainly been most helpful, due to 
their association with Lebanese politics. Indeed, 
in their all too brief Conclusion, they did suspect 
(French text, p. 81) that some of the figures are 
exageerated—as they are—but made no attempt 
at either verifying them and any of the facts or 
weighing any of the opinions gathered in this 
book. Nor do they give their own views regarding 
other characteristics of Lebanese parties, eg., 
whether they really are mass parties, as they all 
claim to be. These omissions reduce the book to 
the level of a collection of unchecked data only, 
useful though these assembled data may be.— 
Jacon M. LANDAU, School of Economics and So- 
cial Sciences, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


Indonesianisasi: Politics in a Changing Economy! 
1940-1988. BY Joun O. Surrer. (Mimeo- 
graphed. Data Paper Number 36-IL, Southeast 
Asian Program, Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
April, 1959. 4 vols. Pp. xxii, 1312. $8.00.) 


Among the problems left behind by the metro- 
politan powers in their former colonies is the ad- 
justment of the economy to the newly won in- 
dependence. The problem is twofold, at least: an 
economy formerly integrated with that of the 
metropolitan power must be developed and diver- 
sified so that it becomes viable as an independent 
national economy, and, in most cases, a new class 
of economic experts and managers must becreated. 
Existing difficulties are usually aggravated by an 
impatient and non-rational nationalism insisting 
upon the solution of these problems in great 
haste and disdaining the help of experienced 
former colonials or foreigners altogether. Indo- 
nesia is a case of this unfortunate situation and 
Mr. Sutter’s work may be considered of value 
beyond the Indonesian example. 

The author devotes himself specifically and ex- 
clusively to the Indonesianization of the econ- 
omy and does so with extraordinary devotion 
to detail. He begins with an analysis of the own- 
ership and management of the colonial econ- 
omy before World War II. The findings are that 
the Dutch were in control of most of the enter- 
prises producing good profits. The Chinese came 
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second, far behind. With few exceptions, the Indo- 
nesians were the laborers, small farmers, and in- 
significant local entrepreneurs. Demands could be 
heard for greater participation of Indonesians in 
the more important branches of the economy, but 
some satisfaction came only with the arrival of the 
Japanese during the war because they needed the 
Indonesian manpower. Once Indonesians had be- 
come more prominent in their economy, there was 
no turning back after the war, much as the Dutch 
might have wanted to. Indonesianization was, 
however, bedevilled by the chaos created by the 
Dutch-Indonesian war, the centrifugal forces 
stunning the growth of Indonesian nationhood, 
and the many different views on what Indonesi- 
anization policy should be. Yet, in spite of fre- 
quent changes in policies and practices and result- 
ing setbacks, the overall trend was toward gradual 
replacement of the Dutch and other foreigners by 
Indonesians as owners, investors, and managers, 
and, almost inevitably, toward increasing state 
control. By 1955, the last year covered in this 
book, this trend was firmly established and par- 
tially consummated. 

The author fulfilled his aim of describing Indo- 
nesianization exclusively very admirably. He has 
collected a truly staggering amount of facts so 
that he can follow developments in some cases 
day by day. All agencies involved in the process 
receive his due attention: the government, the 
politicians, the political parties, the civic leaders, 
the workers, the farmers, and the foreigners. Not 
satisfied with dealing merely with branches of 
the economy, the author often investigates 
specific firms and individuals representing these 
branches. Lest some readers might get lost among 
the trees, he is showing them the woods at the 
end of each chapter in the form of useful sum- 
maries. 

The author’s method is straight accounting, 
with an almost total absence of interpretation or 
evaluation, let alone generalization. Little is said 
about the quality or qualifications of those replac- 
ing the Dutch. With the author’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation, it might have been en- 
lightening to have his views on the frequently 
heard criticism that successive Indonesian govern- 
ments were increasingly more concerned with 
politics than economics, and corrupted the last 
to serve the first. Since, also, a discussion of the 
substance of the Indonesian economy is beyond 
the author’s self-imposed limit, the book does not 
tell if Indonesianization has been an economic 
suecess or failure. Judging by the present state of 
the economy, the verdict must be in the negative. 
—Worrner Levi, University of Hawaii. 


Government, Law and Courts in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. (2 Vols.) EDITED BY 
VLADIMIR GSOVSKI AND KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOW- 
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SXI. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. 
Pp. xxxii, 920, xv, 921-2067. $30.00 both vol- 
umes.) 

This is a monumental attempt to deal sub- 
stantively with government, law and the courts 
in the Communist-controlled countries of Europe. 
The editors are to be congratulated on a difficult 
collaborative effort involving the services of more 
than two dozen contributors. Eleven nations are 
covered, if the three Baltic states are treated, as 
they are here, as separate countries. The others 
include the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. The work is divided into seven parts. 
Part One is a country-by-country survey of the 
nature of each regime, including its origin and 
subsequent evolution. The sections are sizeable 
and replete with pertinent details concerning the 
Communist consolidation of power. There is de- 
tailed and extensive documentation, indicating 
painstaking scholarship and a knowledge of the 
lands with which the authors deal. 

Part Two is also a country-by-country survey 
of the courts, law, law-enforcement agencies (in- 
cluding the secret police), the organization and 
structure of the administration of justice (includ- 
ing the bar) and the Sovietization of law and legal 
procedure. Moreover, attention is given to mili- 
tary, economic and other special courts. Also, 
there is discussion of the Soviet concept of justice 
and the functioning of the courts. The authors lay 
bare Communist admissions that in their struggle 
to win and consolidate power, their concept of 
what was legal and illegal was determined solely 
by their judgment of whether it helped or hin- 
dered the “struggle for national liberation.” By 
and large, there are careful and succinct accounts 
of the legal and judicial changes that took place. 
However, there is considerable disparity as to the 
extent (12 pages to Bulgaria and 50 pages to 
Poland) and quality of the coverage. 

In Part Three, the authors deal with judicial 
procedure (criminal and civil) including a survey 
of legislation and such things as arrests, prosecu- 
tion, defense, rules of evidence and appeals. Part 
Four is a country by country treatment of the 
“new substantive criminal law.” This includes a 
discussion of the principles of Communist law, its 
sources, a definition of different categories of 
crimes (including economic, social and political 
offenses) and penalties. Part Five is a country-by- 
country discussion (with considerable uniformity 
of treatment) of the “Sovietization of civil law,” 
and includes such things as ownership, contracts, 
domestic relations, inheritance and torts. 

The two final sections deal, on a country-to- 
country basis, with the ‘worker and factory” and 
the “land and peasant.” In the case of the former, 
while there is no particular uniformity of treat- 
ment, all authors are more or less concerned with 
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the relations of government to the economic eric- 
prises and the various techniques or process: s 
(collective agreements, wage and salary schedule a, 
worker discipline, trade unions) designed to keo 
the economic machinery in running order. In ile 
case of land and the peasant, the authors diszu s 
land tenure systems, Communist land police, 
collectivization drives, the organization and ope - 
ation of collective farms and the instruments «f 
control utilized by the government. 

In a work of this type some unevenness is :: - 
evitable. The country-by-country approach “- 
sults in some unnecessary repetition. E:c: 
country specialist will no doubt find some error- «r 
omission and commission. Taking these thine: 
into account, however, these volumes still con- 
stitute an excellent reference work. It is unfor‘t - 
nate that the volumes did not receive a mol’ 
painstaking proof-reading effort. There is a gs! 
bibliography and an extensive index.—ALEex \. 
Draanicy, Vanderbilt University. 
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USSR: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 3 
Tuomas FITZSIMMONS, PETER MALOR, av; 
Joun C. Fiske. (New Haven: HRAF Prex. 
1960. Pp. 590. $8.50.) 


No statement on any facet of Soviet society en- 
be considered scholarly unless its author is identi- 
fied; for in so polemical a field, his training, hi- 
bias or lack of it, his dependability, are part o` 
the record. This is a book without footnot: 
usually also without citations in the text. Sorre 
times the only authority given is “the Sovis. 
press,” or “American economists who have ic 
cently visited the USSR,” or a similarly impreci «: 
source. A good deal of faith is demanded in i x 
three authors, who certainly have no establishie« 
reputations as sovietologists. I had never hea 
of them before, and they are not identified in ix 
book. 

The bibliography, which under these circuit 
stances is of particular importance to the critic, 
lists many standard English-language works o 
high quality. It also includes others by Comm i- 
nist apologists and naive fellow-travelers, by 
journalists of some repute or none (down to rr 
article in the Saturday Evening Post on “I Fourd 
Russia Changed”). There are listed a dozen un- 
published manuscripts not available for distrib'1- 
tion,” many of which were published later in « 
revised, presumably improved, public version. 
There is a marked paucity of works in Russian or 
by Communist leaders—no single book or artic e 
by Lenin, none by Stalin, Khrushchev represenicd 
by one piece in Foreign Affairs. 

The ethnographic emphasis in the Human Re- 
lations Area Files, on which the book is mainly 
based, is reflected not only in an 80-page appendix 
on the peoples and languages of the USSR brt 
also in sizable portions of the chapters on tis 
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family, on religion, and on art, literature, and 
science. Devoting a fifth of the text to minority 
peoples (including the 6,000 “Nanai, or Goldi,” 
the 4,000 “Nivkh, or Gilyak,” etc.) is like in- 
cluding every minor Indian tribe in a book on 
“American society.” Unfortunately, the data are 
not even accurate and up to date. The breakdown 
by nationality according to the 1959 census was 
not published until February, 1960, presumably 
.too late to be included; but other facts, which 
were available to the authors, were ignored. The 
discussion of anti-Semitism under Khrushchev, 
for instance, displays a considerable ignorance of 
a large literature. The bibliography cites articles 
commenting on the 1959 census by Eason and 
Kantner (not the original reports, nor even their 
translations in Current Digest of the Soviet Press), 
but there is no evidence in the text that these 
articles were looked at. The short section on 
females in the labor force, for example, is so poor 
in part because Eason’s stimulating comments 
have not been assimilated into it. 

A second emphasis in the Human Relations 
Area Files, derivative from the psychological 
school in anthropology, is also well represented 
in the bibliography and text—-Nathan Leites on 
the show-trials of the 1930’s (but not the trial 
records), Margaret Mead on the Soviet attitude 
toward authority, even Geoffrey Gorer’s prepos- 
terous essay_on the national character of the Great 
Russians. Two chapters, on “Values and Pat- 
terns of Living” and “Attitudes and Reactions of 
the People,” are full of statements presumably 
derived from such sources: “the Russian rivers 
are particularly beloved by the people”; “‘indi- 
vidual Russians are eager for friendly contact with 
any foreigner who comes their way”; and so on. 

This book was written, we are told, “to meet 
the needs for a comprehensive readable volume, 
bringing together all those aspects of a country 
and culture usually studied separately.” There 
was no such need: any one of ten volumes does 
just this—by Dallin, by Gurian, by Bauer and 
Inkeles, by Fainsod, by McClosky and Turner. 
And if there had been such a need, this third-rate 
paste job would not have filled it.—Wu.t1am 
PETERSEN, University of California, Berkeley. 


Imperialism and Social Reform. By BERNARD 
SEMMEL. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 283. $4.50.) 


In this volume an attempt is made to ascribe 
a social-imperialist or a liberal-imperialist label 
to the ideas of some British liberal, Fabian and 
labor leaders between the 1890’s andthe late 
1910’s. The author summarizes the thought of 
these men as well as the views of leaders within the 
conservative and tariff reform movements. He 
then makes implications about the relationships 
between each of these ideas and his criteria of 
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imperialism. The result is at times a strained 
interpretation. The advocacy of reforms for the 
benefit of the worker, or for the building up of the 
nation without further external expansion or the 
establishment of a war-like nation, does not 
necessarily imply a social-imperialist belief. 

Some of the errors sprinkled throughout the 
work are illustrated by the handling of the 
Fabians. That the Fabian Society favored the 
Boer War is not supported by Pease’s History of 
the Fabian Society, nor by the Society’s annual 
reports of 1900 and 1901. That some members in 
the Webbs’ dinner group, known as the Coeff- 
cients, were imperialists, did not mean that all of 
the group were of this persuasion. Because the 
ideas expressed within the Fabian Society from its 
early years to the present have been many and 
diverse, it is difficult to ascribe accurately a par- 
ticular label, such as collectivism or imperialism, 
to the group as Dr. Semmel has done. William 
Pember Reeves is mentioned as a member of. the 
Fabian Society, yet in 1904 he was quoted by 
André Siegfried as saying that he was a socialist 
but refused to associate himself with any sort of 
socialistic organization (Reeves did, however, 
write some pamphlets for the Society.) In the lat- 
ter part of the book the policies of the Labour 
Party and of the Fabians after 1918 are covered 
too quickly and sketchily to put them in proper 
perspective. 

In this reviewer's opinion, Semmel’s concluding 
thesis that 20th century social-imperialism suc- 
ceeded, even distortedly, in uniting socialism, 
nationalism and democracy is worthy of consider- 
ation, but remains unproven. The best portions 
of the book lie in the descriptions of the views of 
Sir Oswald Moseley, the summary of explicit 
statements supporting some imperialist ideas of 
such people as Viscount Milner and Lord Roberts, 
and in the treatment of the types of imperialism 
arising from the protectionist and laissez-faire 
schools.—JosEPHINE F. Minspurn, Simmons ~ 
College. 


Trade Unions and The Labour Party Since 1945. By 
Martin Harrison. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 360. $4.95.) 


In the competent manner of previous political 
studies from Nuffield College, Martin Harrison 
describes and explains the complexities of the 
trade union connection with the British Labour 
party. The book should be as standard a reference 
on its particular subject as McKenzie’s British 
Political Parties is in its larger area. To cite a 
few examples from Harrison’s carefully assem- 
bled data, there are detailed tabulations of the 
proportion of union members paying the political 
levy, of union contributions to each level of party 
organization, of votes by major unions at party 
conferences, and of parliamentary candidates 
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sponsored by particular unions. Especially useful 
is Harrison’s attempt, against the formidable ob- 
stacles of incomplete and confusing records, to 
estimate union contributions to local Labour 
parties. 

Another kind of service performed by this book 
is to make clear that Labour’s conflict between 
Left and Right, between Bevanites and anti- 
Bevanites, has not been simply a conflict between 
constituency parties and trade unions. Some of 
the latter did not regularly support moderate 
party leaders, and many constituency parties re- 
fused to vote for Bevanite resolutions. Yet, 
while thus realistically disabusing us of the too- 
ready identification of forces, Harrison docs grant 
the familiar point that parliamentary party 
leaders require the support of several large unions 
in order to maintain a conference majority for 
moderate policies. Without this support, or even 
without the support of the single largest union, 
party leaders can be in trouble, as was Hugh 
Gaitskell in 1960. 

Harrison’s judgments of the political role of 
British unions are as interesting as his significant 
factual reporting. These judgments seem to be 
made in the context of what is good for the Labour 
party, the health of which Just now concerns 
many Englishmen outside partisan ranks. There 
is implied criticism of unions for their unwilling- 
ness to make greater sacrifices for the party, and 
repret that the unions, despite a probable decline 
in participation, will remain predominant in in- 
fluencing Labour policies and in shaping the pub- 
lic’s image of the party. The possibility then oc- 
curring to the reader is that trade union integra- 
tion in the Labour party, until now considered an 
advantage relative to the situation of social demo- 
cratic movements elsewhere, might become a 
political disadvantage in an increasingly affluent 
and middie-class society. Comparative analysis 
suggested by this possibility is not Harrison’s 
concern, but he has provided abundant and 
clearly focussed British material for such an 
analysis——Lron D. Eprsrern, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Lois Electorales et Inégalités de Représentation en 
France. By J. M. Corrmretr, E. EMERI AND P. 
LALUMIÉRE. WITH INTRODUCTION BY MAURICE 
DuvEeRrcER. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. 
xxxi, 410.) 


This book analyzes the ways in which various 
clectoral systems used in France since 1875 have 
produced inequalities of representation. The au- 
thors’ model of a completely equalitarian elec- 
toral system seems to be integral proportional 
representation, under which each elected official 
represents an equal number of voters, and this is 
the criterion which the authors mainly apply, 
although when they discuss apportionment and 
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districting their norm is the ratio of seats tc 
habitants. 

The book is divided into two parts: the fi 
discusses the drafting and provisions of elecio™ 
laws used between 1875 and 1956; the second «i 
cusses the kinds of inequalities of represent’: . 
that have resulted from their operation, p ' 
pally between 1936 and 1956. Both aspects e. 
election of November 1958 are treated in aisn. 
face. The main laws governing the election oi <- 
lower house since 1875 and those governin’s <: 
election of the 4th Republic’s Council of the 7 : 
public are treated in detail. The Senate of th: .r 
Republic is dealt with only briefly, that of the.. 
Republic is referred to only in a footnote. 

The authors, who were inspired in their t'i € 
by Maurice Duverger (who contributed an i 4. 
duction), find two main causes of inequalit™ < ; 
the systems they examine: those relating to .i- 
distribution of seats by geographical area :` 
those relating to the electoral system itself. ‘i | 
first category includes inequalities resulting r 
apportionment, districting and subsequent po. 
lation movements. The second category incl r., 
various kinds of inequalities depending i >. 
whether the system employs the single-mer 1’ « 
district and two ballots, one kind or anothrr c 
non-integral proportional representation, ci + 
rect or indirect election; whether possibilitic: ~ - 
electoral alliances exist; and the tactics of ik 
parties. 

The authors conclude that from 1936 to 19 < 
apportionment and districting generally favo : 
the rural areas and under-represented the ¢ r 
nomically dynamic regions to which Frac») 
Goguel has called attention in his studies of i - 
toral geography. The 1958 electoral law equ: i: > 
considerably the apportionment of seats by ;: : 
partment, at the same time as the districtin « - 
liberately handicapped the Communist pir - 
The authors have not made a close analys; + 
determine whether the rural areas are sti 
vored, partly because no official, detailed => 
toral results have been published and also bes: - 
they thought it preferable to await the pul. i.- 
tion of the results of the census of 1959. 

The authors also find that the electoral s\.1 : 
employed has affected the proportion of volta a 
seats won by each party, but the inequaliti 3 : 
produced have affected the parties differ. i? 
from one election to another because of chs 
in political circumstances, such as the ability c 
parties to form successful alliances, and no r 
eralizations are offered concerning the effecis s 
each system on particular parties. The auti». 
also cautiously refrain from drawing any ec: 
clusions as to the cumulative effect of the {5 
kinds of inequalities they analyze on either i! 
parliamentary strength of each party or the p c 
portionality of representation of specific ec: < 
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groups. Rural dwellers constitute the only social 
group the book studies in detail, but in the ab- 
sence of precise statistics on the social composition 
of each party the authors reserve judgment. 

There are some errors in the table on p. 372 
which shows the results of the 1958 election. The 
Centre gauche received 1,364,788 votes on the 
first ballot; the Modérés 4,092,600; and the 
averages calculated on the basis of the votes for 
these groups should be corrected correspond- 
ingly. More importantly, the significance of these 
averages is questionable. In order to show the 
average number of votes representing one deputy 
from each party, the authors divide the number 
of deputies of each party elected at both ballots 
into the number of votes cast for their respective 
parties at the first ballot. But the great majority 
of the deputies elected in 1958 were elected at the 
second ballot, and some parties received more 
votes at the second ballot than they did at the 
first. A voter has none the less voted for a party 
even if he does so as a second choice, but the 
averaging method employed here does not take 
this into account.—Roy Prercs, University of 
Michigan. 


Berlin: Pivot of German Destiny. By Cuaruus B. 
Rosson, editor and translator. (Chapel Hill: 
University of No. Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 233. $5.00.) 


This book represents an English adaptation of 
the most recent of the volumes which have been 
put together from lecture series delivered under 
the auspices of the Otto Suhr Institut of the Free 
University of Berlin. The individual articles cover 
a variety of aspects of public life in the divided 
city as seen from there in the summer of 1959, 
primarily by social scientists and officials who 
have worked there for most of the post-war 
period. The nature of the subject tends to pre- 
clude any strikingly original deviations from pre- 
vious perspective, and it is the more specialized 
articles which will prove of greatest interest to the 
reader already familiar with the Berlin situation. 
Thus two officials of the West Berlin administra- 
tion, Franz Kluge and Friedrich Firlinger, ap- 
praise the city’s changing economic structure and 
developments in city planning. The former pre- 
sents data relating to Berlin’s transformation 
from a white-collar to an industrial city, makes 
comparisons with developments in West Ger- 
many, and projects changes in economic pattern 
which would be necessary if, following the Soviet 
proposal, West Berlin were made a “free city” 
foregoing Western subventions and dependent 
for economic viability on increasing its exports to 
the Soviet bloc. If living standards were to be 
maintained such exports would have to be in- 
creased thirty-fold over the recent past. The latter 
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points out that city planning in both sections of 


the city has continued on the assumption that 
Berlin is a single unit, and that there has been 
considerable collaboration between the two ad- 
ministrations. He believes that “the two parts of 
Berlin are developing in the same way quite fully 
in technical matters and that they will not diverge 
in this respect.” ` 

Each in his own way, the other contributors 
add information on the differences between East 
and West in most aspects of Berlin life and 
politics. Senator Tiburtius presents some general 
impressions about the contrast between the edu- 
cational and cultural work which he directs in 
West Berlin and equivalent institutions in the 
East. Professor Otto Stammer interprets popula- 
tion statistics to add light on the social structure 
of West Berlin. Two historians, Wolfgang Haus 
and Professor Hans Herzfeld, deal respectively 
with Berlin’s rise to the position of capital of the 
Reich and with its post-war dethronement and 
division. Finally the position of Berlin in world 
politics and international law is gone over by 
Heinz Kreutzer and Professors Hans Reif and 
Edgar R. Rosen, the latter giving “An American 
View.” Professor Charles B. Robson, who is respon- 
sible for the editing and the very readable Eng- 
lish text, has added a select bibliography. 

Quite a number of the articles should prove 
very helpful in introducing American students to 
the Berlin problem and its background.—ARNoLD 
J. HEIDENHEIMER, University of Florida. 


Die Nationalsozialistische Machtergreifung. BY 
K. D. Bracuser, W. Saver, anp G. SCHULZ. 
(Köln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. Pp. 1034 
D.M. 59.) 


Throughout the last decade historians, ad- 
ministrators and more or less dispassionate me- 
morialists have unearthed or generated a flood 
of new material on the National Socialist system. 
At the same time theoreticians have been busy 
trying to integrate fitting parts into their own 
concepts of totalitarianism. But only now, fifteen 
years after the demise of the N.S. system, a group 
of historians and political scientists from the 
Berlin Institute of Political Science have 
achieved the herculean job of both piecing to- 
gether and analyzing the story of the consolida- 
tion of the N.S. regime in the decisive months be- 
tween January 30th 1933 and the beginning of 
August 1934, the latter date covering the terror- 
istic elimination of the SA and the death of 
Hindenburg. The immense job has been handled 
in three parts. K. D. Bracher has extended his 
previous account of the demise of the Weimar 
regime. It now embraces the final liquidation of 
the Weimar constitutional establishment, the 
Gleichschaliung and attempt at accommodation of 
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existing social, cultural and religious institutions, 
the initial stage of intrusion of racial concepts 
and a lucid account of the roles of tactics and de- 
celt, of seeming accommodation and initial steps 
in the direction of the immutable foreign policy 
goals of the new master. G. Schulz’s central part 
deals with the processes and methods leading to 
the implantation of the new system of domina- 
tion in central, regional and self-administration 
organs, the regime’s ways of countering the 
stratagems of the old bureaucratic elite including 
relations with at least some selected social strata 
outside the ranks of officialdom. The third part 
by W. Sauer provides the account of the Reichs- 
wehr-Party relations on the basis of a thorough 
analysis of the Reichswehr policies of the pre- 
vious period. It then proceeds to narrate the rise 
and demise of the SA, its role as partner, rival 
and training agency for the army, but also its 
omnipresent role in generating the dynamics of 
terrorism and transmitting its imprint on the 
body politic at large. 

While the authors stop short of producing a 
general theory of the genesis of the regime, their 
detailed analysis of its origins fits more often than 
not, in spite of their occasional polemies against 
this theory-—into the context of the army-in-~- 
dustry-N.S. coalition scheme first adumbrated 
by Franz Neumann. A more detailed treatment of 
the substance of the labor and agricultural 
policies of the period, transcending the story of 
personal, jurisdictional and tactical battles would 
have reinforced such a conclusion. But the genesis 
and the beginning of a regime do not necessarily 
control future trends. According to the Schulz- 
Sauer analysis, the regime utilized an initial paral- 
lelism of short-range interest with both industry 
and army to steer their original and equal partners 
into accepting a functionally expanded, but stra- 
tegically subordinate, role in the service of its own 
unlimited goals of conquest and expansion. 

As to the general traits of the regime, as they 
became increasingly manifest in this formative 
period Schulz would lay the greatest stress on the 
admixture of elements of a bureaucratized central 
organization, intermittent pseudo-corporative 
tendencies and the elements of a universal ter- 
roristic police state. Sauer finds in his material 
the elements of a both dynamic and irrational 
structure. These preeminent features are under- 
lined by the criss-cross of disparate individual 
new fiefs which belie the monolithic structure of 
the whole and are forced into line only by the de- 
cisive interference of the charismatic leader him- 
self. Together with the polycratic features of this, 
traditional order and state concepts dissolv- 
ing Behemoth there goes, rightly emphasized 
throughout the various contributions, a frantic, 
if crude effort to create a new personality struc- 


ture. Nuances in theoretical approach, as ila, 
may appear among the three contributors, p~ 
marily reflect the numerous inner contradictie e 
of the system described rather than basic dif 
ferences in analysis. 

The book will give future German generati: 
a better comprehension of the genesis and fori. £ 
tive years of the Nazi society with the mso 
critical vignettes of a great variety of sub-les 
types of the epoch—~the Papen, Schacht, Plo x 
berg, Reichenau, Popitz, Frick, Freisler 11 
Roehm, etc.—constituting not the least of + 
merits. Moreover, all future theorists on ix 
National Socialist system now have a new enr 
vastly improved point of departure.—(1 «. 
KircHHEIMER, New School for Social Resear: 1. 


Der Westdeutsche Föderalismus. By OLLE NY 
MAN. (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell. ith Ç 
Pp. 266. kr. 15:-) 


One of the more self-conscious features of} 
litical life in Germany since the war has been t: 
effort, more or less genuine, to win recognition ° 
a healthy functioning federal democracy. It i 
little wonder, then, that so much of the litera ii r, 
dealing with West German politics should foco 
on federalism and its relation to German deme 
racy. 

This concise study by Olle Nyman, publish x 
under the auspices of the Swedish State Resesr 
Council for Social Research, represents an ¢ 
tempt to clarify the constitutional assumptions o 
federalism and the practical problems of i: 
suitable adaptation to the realities of weit. 
Germany. Nyman tells the reader, althougl: r. 
until the final chapter, that a particularized cx 
amination of political practices in the Fec% : 
Republic lies outside the design of his study. ^c 
cordingly there is not much more than ‘i| 
glances at political party organization and lena: 
ship and how these affect local or Land <i: 
giances. Roughly three-fourths of the maic:: 
concerns the formal constitutional machinery i 
the Federal Republic, the organization 
competence of the Bundesrat, and the distr 
tion of legislative and administrative power | c- 
between the Bund and the Lander. It is intere i 
ing that Nyman never attempts a definition 3 
federalism and its requisites in absolute tun ` 
except by pointing out what these have meant ` 
earlier German experience. In this way he avoi i 
forcing doctrinaire, simplistic categories of iots 
acceptance or rejection characteristic of mu:] 
theoretical writing on the subject. 

Empirically-oriented readers would find ix 
most rewarding part to be a short section entitl x 
“The Position of the Bundersrat in the Politic: 
System of West Germany.” It is primarily in i u 
Bundesrat that all diverse centrifugal pressures i: 
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the Republic, if such there be, meet to safeguard 
their own interests against the steady expansive- 
ness of the Adenauer Government. Nyman intro- 
duces some new material in this section and meets 
head-on the charges that the Bundersrat ceased at 
some point prior to 1954 to be a primarily federa- 
tive organ and became instead a modified dupli- 
cate of the Bundestag, wherein decisions are ‘made 
on the basis of national, and not Land, party 
alignments. This is not an easy point to refute. 
Since the early 1950’s Chancellor Adenauer, not 
to mention the SPD, has expended considerable 
energy in Landtag elections in much-publicized 
efforts to produce sympathetic, and therefore more 
easily controlled, party majorities at the Land 
level. The result has been a synchronization of 
political activity at all levels, at least on crucial 
issues, and a pronounced tendency for Land 
party leaders to dovetail with national party 
contingents. Nyman contends with persuasive 
evidence, however, that this tendency has di- 
minished most recently; and that local personal 
forces and party relations, if not local problems of 
the Land as well, are often of greater Importance 
than influence from Bonn. 

Nyman’s book is useful mainly as a handy 
compendium of a broad-and widely treated topic. 
Unfortunately the reader also faces long sections 
of unexciting speculations about the legal under- 
pinnings of the Federal Republic. Important 
documents pertinent to West German federalism 
are appended.—Epwarp L. Pinney, Louisiana 
State University. 


Adenauer andthe CDU: The Rise of the Leader and 
the Integration of the Party. By ARNOLD J. 
HEIDENHEIMER. (The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff. 1960. Pp. xv, 259). 


Outside the leadership of the superpowers no 
man, perhaps, has been as influential in shaping 
the postwar world as the longevous (in terms of 
office-tenure as well as life) leader of the German 
Federal Republic and head of its ruling party, the 
Christian Democratic Union. There is a real para- 
dox in that what today is one of the strongest 
political parties in the world forming one of the 
world’s stablest governments originated in a 
grouping which (in contrast to its main rival, the 
Social Democratic Party) was without a pre- 
Nazi predecessor, an unusual and uneasy coali- 
tion of sectionally, religiously, programmatically 
divided elements in defeated Germany, even or- 
ganizationally not united until after the founda- 
tion of the Federal Republic and the formation of 


the Adenauer government. What made it one ' 


and powerful is told in this book. 

If this study was merely an exercise in party 
history it would yet be valuable as such, since 
little research has been done in the postwar his- 
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tory of German parties. But exploring the history 
of the CDU is essential for assessing the future 
chances of the policy it represents, because it is 
primarily the story of how one man (backed by 
strong forces, to be sure, namely all the “‘restora- 
tive’ trends in postwar Germany), a supreme 
manipulator of men and forces, a superb tacti- 
cian, molded the party and led it to unparal- 
lelled success (the CDU being the only party ever 
to obtain an absolute majority in a free German 
election). Tensions within the party, as the author 
points out (p. 243), have not been resolved but 
merely “sublimated,” and thus, as always in such 
cases, the question of successorship—in terms of 
person as well as of party and program—looms as 
a foremost problem for Germany and the world. 

But this is primarily the story of the party’s 
establishment and its earlier development under 
the occupation. On this there has been little in 
German and nothing in English. The author, hav- 
ing had access not only to party records but also 
to the correspondence and the personal archives 
of many leading CDU figures, has been able to 
make good his claim to ‘‘fill some of the important 
gaps in public knowledge about the party’s de- 
velopment during the first five postwar years” 
(viii). The story is told in a vivid, meticulous yet 
never pedantic fashion; Adenauer’s leadership 
role emerges clearly, and there is fascination in 
learning how he established his role and his rule 
in competition with initially even more influential 
leaders, whom he managed either to eliminate 
politically or tie to himself as liegemen. It is not, 
of course, a personal biography in any way, and 
not meant to be one, but in many respects it 
proves more revealing even in this respect than 
any of the official biographies extant. 

Perhaps more emphasis might have been 
placed upon the role which foreign—that is oc- 
cupation, that is primarily United States—in- 
fluence played in shaping party policy; this 
emerges clearly only once, namely in connection 
with the issue of the nationalization of Ruhr in- 
dustry (who, by the way, remembers now that 
even Adenauer once had come out for nationali- 
gation of coal mining? p. 124). Decisive, of course, 
was the impact of currency reform and the way 
in which it was done. The author’s emphasis on 
Adenauer’s leading role—legitimate though it 
is—-sometimes causes other factors to recede 
somewhat. It does not detract from the Chan- 
cellor’s great personal qualifications (however one 
adjudges them politically) to observe how much 
factors outside his control converged at an early 
point to benefit him and his party; things like 
the- organizational merger of North Rhineland 
and Westphalia (for reasons of electoral geog- 
raphy, remarked upon by the author himself: 
p. 81); the elimination of the primarily SPD 
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Eastern Zone from the West German political 
scene; the chief policies as well as the early death 
of his main antagonist, SPD leader Kurt Schu- 
macher, who had banked on exactly that of which 
Germans were then sick and tired: nationalism 
and economic controls; above all, a developing 
cold-war situation which made his Western and 
restorative orientation exactly that which the 
United States, as leading Western occupation 
power, would favor and back up. 

The book, as a historical study, contains little 
“political science,” or ‘political sociology,” in 
the sense of an analysis of economic and social 
background factors, data concerning influence 
and role of groups like labor and industrialists, 
former Nazis and temporary holders of leading 
positions, bureaucrats, or concerning origin and 
composition of CDU membership, electorate, 
diet fractions. One would have hoped for inclu- 
sion of some such material by an author who, in 
a series of informative articles, has heretofore 
given us extremely revealing insights into such 
arcana as CDU party financing.’ But a reviewer 
should not tell the author what kind of book he 
should have written. Heidenheimer has written 
an extremely useful and interesting one, one 
which whets one’s appetite for a follow-up study 
relating events in the post-1950 period-——here 
only skimmed—and which might well digest 
sociological observations not included in the 
present volume.—JoHun H. Herz, The City College 
(New York). 


Democracy in Finland: Studies in Politics and 
Government. (Helsinki: Finnish Political Sci- 
ence Association, 1960. Pp. 104.) 


In this interesting and valuable symposium 
nine experts in Finnish law and politics sum- 
marize results of their own research which have, 
for the most part, never before been published 
in English. Most of the essays reflect an emphasis 
upon political realities characteristic of Finnish 
political scientists during the last decade. Al- 
though the volume bears the suspicious state- 
ment that it was printed in the Government 
Printing Office, there is no sign that any of the 
contributors have cleaned up their original Fin- 
nish- and Swedish-language conclusions for 
foreign consumption. It is noteworthy, however, 
that there are no essays dealing with the funda- 
mental weaknesses of Finnish democracy, re- 
flected in the continuing strength of Finnish 
Communism since 1918, and the strength of the 
extreme right wing in interwar years. Jaakko 
Nousiainen, for instance, who has written a bril- 
liant ecological study of the appeals of Finnish 
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Communism, contributes a substantial but hard'y 
provocative piece on the structure of Finnish po- 
litical parties. Only in one respect could one di~- 
agree with his analysis: when he accepts \Mauricc 
Duverger’s assertion that the specific character of 
political parties in the twentieth century consis. s 
in their organization. It is all the more surprisi:.g 
that this statement should be accepted by a stu- 
dent of an important totalitarian movement. 

L. A. Puntila’s account of the historical basis 
of Finnish parties is essentially correct, although 
it contains a few minor factual errors. If is is- 
teresting to note that he apparently accep‘s 
(page 5) the proposition that Finland has becn 
Eastern Europe politically. Students of comparn- 
tive politics will find Göran von Bonsdorff’s in- 
terpretation of the Finnish multiparty syste:n 
valuable. Sven Lindman’s description of t'e 
unique relationship of President and Parliame: i 
in Finland deserves more space than it reecives. 
In the judgment of this reviewer, Jan-Magni s 
Jansson places excessive emphasis upon efficiency, 
at the expense of the rights of individual member), 
in his remarks on Finnish parliamentary proc: - 
dure. There is, after all, a point beyond which 
speedy decision-making processes become clearly 
undemocratic. This was apparent during the 
Second World War, when three or four men (two 
of whom, President Ryti and Marshal Manner- 
heim, were not responsible to Parliament) mace 
all the crucial decisions and Parliament was pre- 
sented with accomplished facts. This weakne s 
of Finnish democracy unfortunately does not 
come out in K. Killinen’s account of the relations 
between political and military leaderships. Two 
law professors, Paavo Kastari and Veli Merikoski, 
analyze the related themes of civil rights ard 
equality of the Finnish and Swedish languages, 
respectively. The panel interview procedure 
forms the basis for Pertti Pesonen’s study of tle 
voting behavior of Finnish students. This is an 
appropriate concluding essay, since it is the new 
political generation which will decide the fate of 
Finnish democracy.—Marvin RINTALA, Brown 
University. 


Advisory Committees in British Government. By 
PEP (Political and Economic Planning). (Lon- 
don, George Allen & Unwin, 1960. Pp. xii, 223. 
25s.) 


The inquiry, which covered a period of about 
two years, 1957-1959, deals with the approxi- 
mately five hundred standing or permanent sd- 
visory committees, including those designated as 
councils, boards, panels, etc., and gives at the 
end a list of those by Ministry or other agency 
as of 1958, and considers their place in the British 
national political system.—J.B.C. 
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The Rise and Development of a Totalitarian State. By 
V. Cuatupa. (Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese. 
1959. Pp. 294. Library of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Institute in Exile, IT.) 


The account of the taking-over and establish- 
ment .of Communist Party controls in Czecho- 
slovakia has considerable interest as showing 
possibly the pattern of the similar action and 
functioning ‘in the other so-called “peoples 
democracies.’ The work has apparently had to 
be prepared under some considerable handicaps 
and difficulties in regard to access to sources of 
information in Czechoslovakia: The text is a 
translation from the original drafted in Czech. 


East African Chiefs. A Study of Political Develop- 
ment in Some Uganda and Tanganyika Tribes. 
Eprrep BY AUDREY I. Rrewarps. (London, 
Faber & Faber, 1960. Pp. 419. 42s.) 


‘The collection of studies made by the staff of 
the East African Institute for Social Research 
(established in 1950) illustrates problems to be 
faced in the establishment of viable independent 
governments in that part of Africa—J.B.C. 


. Elections en Société Féodale. Une Etude Sur lIn- 
troduction du Vote Populaire au Ruanda-Urundi. 
By JACQUES J. MAQUET AND MARCEL D’ HERTE- 
FLET. (Bruxelles, Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences Coloniales, 1959. Pp. 231. Pl. Académie 
Royale des Sciences Coloniales. Classe des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques. Mémoires in-8°. 
Nouvelle série, tome XXI, fase. 2.) 


As a very great innovation, the Government of 
Ruanda-Urundi in 1956 provided for the first 
time for the participation of the entire male pop- 
ulation in the election of local governmental au- 
thorities. The study of the reactions of the 
heterogeneous population to the western demo- 
cratic institution is a matter of considerable scien- 
tific interest. This study of the 1956 experience 
was made by the Institut pour la Recherche 
Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (I.R.8.A.C.) at 
the request of the Government of Ruanda- 
Urundi. In such a feudal Society, the economic 
development and welfare of the inhabitants would 
seem to be one of the essential conditions of in- 
troduction of democratic political institutions. 
The study will be helpful for understanding the 
prospects for the establishment of an independent 
viable government in that jurisdiction in the 
coming years.—JamEs B. CHILDS. 


The Major Governments of Europe. By HERMAN 
Finer. (Evanston: Row Peterson, 1960. Pp. 
xv, 736-+A 74,) 


The review of a substantial volume such as this, 
intended primarily as a text book, would best be 
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undertaken after seeing it through the crucible of 
the classroom, and its reflection in students’ ques- 
tions and examination papers. This reviewer had 
such opportunity with Professor Finer’s Govern- 
ments of Greater European Powers, 1956, but not as 
yet with the present work which is based upon a 
reworking and condensing of the former. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that this fresh approach 
profits from experience with its predecessor, and 
will be widely used by those wishing the stand- 
ard institutional approach, country by country. 

The student is offered a great deal here: a de- 
tailed treatment of government in Great. Britain, 
France, Germany, and the Soviet Union, abun- 
dant in fact and opinion, rich in allusion, and 
meticulous in organization. The section on British 
government explains the mature and subtle 
quality of its institutions, and the fundamental 
decency which informs the English political 
process. The result is a clear demonstration of 
parliamentary government at its best. In the next 
section, the author skilfully weaves together the 
various historic layers of French government to 
show how social dissension has produced the 
parade of regimes and executive instability. He 
successfully evokes the French political atmos- 
phere, and treats fully General de Gaulle’s Fifth 
Republic, underlining its tentative quality. 

Germany’s troubled past, its inability to ac- 
quire a continuing political style and a national 
self-image, which could also be acceptable to its 
neighbors, are well described. There is vivid de- 
scription of the horrors of the Nazi regime. The 
larger half of this part, however, is devoted to the 
current Federal Republic, its institutions, trials, 
and hopes. Finally, the survey of the Soviet 
Union is broadly constructed. Contrasts with 
western and democratic institutions are sharply 
drawn, and considerable attention is given to the 
profound implications of a totalitarian regime. 
The author manifestly makes good use of the 
English language literature on the subject. 

It is not easy to offer criticism of a work of this 
scope. Broad generalizations may reflect little 
more than differences in taste and interpretation; 
to point only at details may emphasize trivia. 
My principal observation is that the volume tends 
to suspend the critical function in dealing with 
British government, though applying it rigorously 
to the continental systems. Indeed, in his satis- 
faction with things British, Professor Finer is per- 
haps plus royaliste que le rot. For example, 
minorities in Britain are treated with “wisdom 
and restraint’; Parliament is “the pride of Brit- 
ain’: the Cabinet “functions efficiently and 
beneficially’; the Crown is “a soaringly resplen- 
dent personification”; English local government 
is “local self-government”; the selfish interests of 
pressure groups “are moderated or cancelled”; 
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and so on. When criticisms are raised, they are 
generally refuted. 

In contrast, the Germans are cast as heavy 
villains from the moment they appear on the 
stage. As early as 1415, “The Hohenzollerns were 
merely unscrupulous military adventurers’; 
Luther “with fiery passion... exploited the 
scriptural texts’; Frederick the Great... “a 
brutal military adventurer’; and Bismarck ‘a 
brute of large girth,’ ete. My point is not, of 
course, that the adjectives may not be merited by 
German historial figures, but so they might be 
also by their counterparts in other European 
countries, including England. Nor would I plead 
for antiseptic writing, but rather suggest that 
students react unfavorably to such shifts in tone 
from Anglophile to Germanophobe.—DeELL G. 
Hircuner, The University of Washington. 


Canadian Public Administration. By J. E. 
Hopaertts and D. C. Corser. (Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 
1960. Pp. xii, 575. $6.25.) 


Compared to Britain and certain other Com- 
monwealth countries, Canada has been slow to 
give formal recognition to the field of public ad- 
ministration, either as a profession or as an 
academic discipline. Thus it was not until 1947 
that the Canadian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration was founded, and not until 1958 that the 
Institute launched its journal. Partly in conse- 
quence, the literature on public administration in 
Canada is not abundant. There has, nevertheless, 
been an increasing amount of material to appear, 
much of which should be of interest to the 
American reader. A judicious selection of these 
items is now included in a single book of readings, 
edited by two of Canada’s foremost scholars in 
the field. 
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The volume, which is intended to serve as “a 
text for Canadian university students and public 
servants,” is not confined solely to the Canadian 
experience. Parts I and II (A) are devoted to 
theories and concepts of administration, with 
most of the selections being taken from American 
writers. The remainder of the volume is, however, 
nearly exclusively Canadian, both by substances 
and by authorship. Part II (B) is devoted to the 
structure of Canadian administration, and re- 
lates to the regular government departments a: 
well as to the public corporations and regulatory 
agencies. Part III is focused on personnel mana ge- 
ment in both the federal and provincial civil serv 
ices, and includes a heavy emphasis on employer 
unions and associations. Finally, Part IV cern- 
siders the broad question of administrative power ; 
and responsibilities. Its several essays relating ti. 
policy formation will be found by many to con 
stitute the most valuable portions of the book 

Over half of the selections have been tarer 
from the Institute’s annual published Proceedinys 
and from the Canadian Journal of Economics un’ 
Political Science. Less accessible, and in ti. 
sense more useful, are the selections from officis 
sources, such as parliamentary committee gx 
royal commission reports. The bibliographica! 
essays which conclude each section constitute 
another valuable feature of the collection. Wha, 
is to be regretted is that the editors did not ex- 
tend their interpretive remarks beyond the bib- 
liography and the single page of comments which 
introduce each of the book’s five sections. Some 
of the selections obviously suffer from the lac]. 
of introductory comment. Nevertheless, the ap- 
pearance of this volume is to be welcomed as thn 
first comprehensive view of the administrative 
process in Canada.—Howarp A. Scarrow, 
Michigan State University. 
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The Strategy of Conflict. By Tuomas C. SCHEL- 
LING. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 309. $6.25.) 


Most attempts to apply game theory to the 
patterns of international political bargaining have 
eschewed any move beyond the extensive bound- 
aries of the original mathematical formulations 
of Von Neumann and Morgenstern. Since the 
least mathematical progress has been made in 
just that aspect of game theory seemingly most, 
relevant to social conflict—the nonzero variable 
sum game wherein the participants have both 
mutual interests and rivalries—few non-mathe- 
maticians have presumed to touch the subject at 
all. 

Schelling’s training as an economist and his 
experience as an associate in Harvard’s Center 
for International Affairs and with RAND equip 
him to fill this gap, and this work is therefore the 
more welcome an addition to the slim shelf of 
game theory books which can communicate to 
the political scientist. Like Morton Kaplan, whose 
System and Process in International Politics pio- 
neered in the field, Schelling limits his mathe- 
matics to simple matrix illustrations (save for 
one differential equation in the chapter on sur- 
prise attack), and so remains comprehensible to 
the reader untrained in advanced analysis. Never- 
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theless he breaks new ground in his development 
of the “theory of interdependent decision’ - 
covering the broad continuum of social situat!o :- 
in which opponents (or bargainers or negotiator, 
have mixed motives between pure rivalry arc 
pure cooperation. 

So little has this area of action been atucicc 
by rigorous analysis that, as Schelling points oi t, 
there is no plain word for the human participen + 
in this sequence of “games,” comparable c¢ 
“rival” or “partner”? for the two extremes. Yt 
most political—indeed most human—relatio :- 
ships fall in this region: few rivals lack sor © 
common interest, even if only in mutual surviv: 1: 
few allies function without some conflict. 

Among the patterns explored are the irrcv >- 
cable commitment, the threat, the promise, il e 
institution of hostages, tacit coordination mc 
tacit bargaining, the “bear by the tail” situaiio: 
identification, delegation, mediation, and muiu x 
distrust. These he fits into game theory by Do. b 
subjective and formal analysis, and applies ‘c 
such political problems as limited war, mar-ivc 
retaliation, brinkmanship, surprise attack, dis- 
armament, nuclear weapons competition, “oper 
skies” inspection, and foreign aid. As an exam :c 
of the sometimes surprising conclusions dras 1. 
he points out that if mutual confidence in iic 
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certainty of deterrent power is depended on to 
prevent all-out nuclear attack (as it certainly is), 
then the stability of this confidence will increase 
with the number of retaliatory weapons each side 
possesses. 

Though several of the chapters have appeared 
as independent articles and papers, chiefly in The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, the resulting book 
is well integrated by revision and much new 
material. The style throughout is clear, with 
many lively illustrations to mitigate the rigor of 
careful theory.—OLiver Benson, University of 
Oklahoma. 


Between War and Peace: The Potsdam Conference. 
By Hersert Fers. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 367. $6.50.) 


“Terminal” was the code name Churchill gave 
to the Potsdam Conference because that summit 
meeting was presumably to point up the transi- 
tion from war to peace in Europe. In reality, 
this Conference marked the end of the victorious 
alliance. Its unifying factor had been the com- 
mon enemy, Germany, and with the certainty of 
her defeat the tenuous coalition rapidly eroded 
during the spring of 1945. At the Potsdam meet- 
ings of the Big Three in July, there was none of 
the warmth and apparent trust characteristic of 
the earlier conferences at Teheran and Yalta. Cor- 
respondingly, the political fruits were compara- 
tively meager. 

In his earlier work, Churchill-Roosevelt-Sialin, 
Feis presented a masterful history of the grand 
alliance of the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union from 1941 through the Yalta 
Conference. The present work picks up the story 
with the difficulties which arose in executing the 
Yalta agreements in the spring of 1945 and 
culminates with an analysis of the Potsdam Con- 
ference. 

The book opens with an account of the Rus- 
sian suspicion of the Western allies as the Ger- 
mans made an unsuccessful last-ditch attempt to 
split the coalition through their surrender tactics. 
The abrupt termination of lend-lease by the 
United States immediately after Germany’s sur- 
render, while in compliance with the orders of 
Congress, placed a great strain upon the alliance. 
But more damaging was the mistrust created by 
the Soviet interpretations of the Yalta agree- 
ments concerning Poland and the former Axis 
satellites of Eastern Europe. Russian unilateral 
action in these countries and in Austria, her pres- 
sures upon Turkey and Iran, uncertainties with 
respect to Soviet intentions in Germany, and her 
probings elsewhere caused the British to fear the 
expansion of communism into Western Europe 
and the Mediterranean. Despite warnings from 
American diplomats abroad, Truman and most 
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of his advisers did not share the British alarm. 
While there was some mistrust of Soviet inten- 
tions, there was an overriding desire to maintain 
the coalition so as to assure Soviet participation 
in the new United Nations and in the war against 
Japan. On the whole, the Americans, lacking 
short-range objectives, placed great confidence in 
paper agreements and procedures looking to long- 
range goals. In addition, some Americans felt it 
fruitless to attempt to block Soviet domination 
in areas which the Soviet Union could in any case 
control through the presence or proximity of the 
Red Army. Hopkins’ journey to Moscow did 
little to deter the Russians, and the Potsdam 
Conference opened in an atmosphere of frustra- 
tion and uncertainty. 

Feis’s account of the Conference leaves the 
impression that the Russians were clear as to 
their objectives and that Stalin was a skillful 
negotiator. Churchill appeared depressed, and the 
British were handicapped by elections at home. 
The American team of Truman and Byrnes was 
the least experienced. The successful testing of 
the atom bomb was hardly used by the Ameri- 
cans to improve their bargaining position. The 
crisis of the Conference arose over the stalemates 
on German reparations and the German-Polish 
boundary. Truman initiated the compromise 
formula under which the Western partners ac- 
cepted a modification of the Russian position on 
the boundary question and Russia accepted the 
Western position on German reparations along 
with an American proposal for the admission of 
Italy to the United Nations. Subsequently, the 
Soviet Union was to use its veto in the Security 
Council to block Italian membership in the 
United Nations, and both sides knew that the 
compromise on the major points involving Poland 
and Germany was more a recognition of existing 
power realities than an agreement on moral and 
political principles. 

In a book which concentrates on diplomatic 
history, much is assumed. Feis offers no specula- 
tion on the basic assumptions which shaped the 
views of the members of the coalition on the 
nature of post-war international relations. Stra- 
tegic, economic, and other implications of policies 
are not always evaluated, and little account is 
given of the human elements of the story—the 
suffering, cruelty, disappointment and bitter- 
ness. But within its scope, the book is soundly 
conceived, and Feis’s clear narrative is interlaced 
with astute commentary. The sources employed 
were mostly American and British, and included 
the unpublished State Department Potsdam 
Papers. 

Only the highlights of the Big Power differ- 
ences which threatened to stalemate the United 
Nations San Francisco Conference are discussed 
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in this work. As Feis explains, the diplomacy in- 
volved in forming the United Nations is 
adequately covered elsewhere. Most of the vital 
events, decisions, and policies concerning the Far 
East during this crucial period which did not 
influence directly the position of the big powers 
on western problems are omitted from this vol- 
ume, for Feis is planning to deal with them in a 
future book. Thus such a vital factor as the 
Japanese peace feeler made to the Russians prior 
to the dropping of the atomic bomb (revealed in 
the State Department’s Potsdam Papers) is not 
discussed. 

In his final paragraph, Feis calls upon the great 
nations to “live and act more maturely and more 
trustfully than they did during the months that 
followed the end of the war against Germany.” 
Well and good, but one wonders whether this 
wish does not presuppose a concept of inter- 
national relations not shared by the Soviet Union. 
In view of the events recited throughout the 
book, were the British not justified in their alarm 
at Soviet intentions? Finally, one cannot help 
but speculate on the historic irony of the Ameri- 
can position in trying to keep the coalition to- 
gether. The refusal to believe the worst of Russia 
and the efforts at accommodation, although in 
the end a failure, allowed the United States to 
enter the cold war with a better conscience and 
greater unity than might otherwise have been the 
case had cooperation not been sincerely sought.— 
ALFRED P. FERNBACH, University of Virginia. 


The Policy Machine: The Depariment of State and 
American Foreign Policy. By Roperr ELLS- 
WORTH ELDER. (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 238. $4.50.) 


Dr. Elder has contributed a valuable comment 
_to the growing discussion of whether the American 
government can make sensible foreign policy. 

He examines in detail those elements of the 
State Department that have most to do with policy 
decisions: the “country desks,” the intelligence 
analysts, the policy planners, Congressional rela- 
tions men, information men, and public opinion 
analysts. His persistent description of what these 
units do and how they relate to each other is in- 
valuable. Through no fault of his, the reading 
seems at times like wading hip deep through 
alphabet soup, but I know of no better source 
for as much inside information. 

Dr. Elder is too kind to punch a weakness on 
the nose. His readers can discover what he means 
if they read carefully and do their own analyses. 
This reader discovered that the units of the 
department, as well as other agencies involved 
in foreign relations, have become so involved in 
clearing with each other that they have lost sight 
of their main purpose. Coordination appears to 
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have become an end in itself. It no longer serves 
the purpose of making decisions of policy. Its 
victims are so occupied with routine that they 
have no time left to think of tomorrow. For ex- 
ample, the policy planners, so strategic to the 
future of the nation, spend their time reading the 
news bulletins circulated inside the department 
several times a day, or attending staff mectings 
in other units, or writing and discussing papers 
that have been requested. To add difficulty, 
planning in the department has been tied into 
the strait jacket of papers and clearances that are 
the habit of the National Security Council and 
its dependent web. 

Of course, good reasons can be given for the 
way things are done, and Dr. Elder reports them. 
The defense can be accepted only if we ignore 
results. Decisions add up to make history. Look- 
ing at history during the past twenty years, I 
find it hard to believe that “the policy machine” 
is working well. This book supports the doubt. 
The State Department reacts responsibly, and in 
many cases wisely, to events that others make. 
It does not act ahead of time. 

Dr. Elder recommends in his solution that long 
range and deep analysis, using the best instru- 
ments of social science, should be added to the 
decisions of foreign policy. To allow this he pro- 
poses the creation of Offices of Social and Be- 
havioral Research in the relevant departments, 
to work with a Social Research Board which 
would be a new sub-group of the National 
Security Council. He is wise in his argument for 
more social science. His recommended change in 
structure adds another point of coordination by 
consensus when there are already too many. He 
fails to deal thoroughly with the real trouble of 
excessive conference and too few executives with 
competence and courage to make decisions.— 
James L. McCamy, University of Wisconsin. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1956-1966. By 
GEOFFREY BarractoucH and RACHEL F. 
Wari. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 327. $8.00.) 


The latest volume of Survey of International 
Afairs covers a very interesting period—from 
the beginning of 1955 to the middle of 1956 — 
but stops short prior to the dramatic events of the 
second half of 1956. The present pattern of inter- 
national politics was clearly emerging during 
those eighteen months. It was at that time that 
the Soviet Union began its political offensive in 
the underdeveloped countries, while holding up 
the line in Europe. The Western Powers were 
slow in catching up the political meaning of 
nuclear stalemate, which made the so-called 
policy from the position of strength rather mean- 
ingless after the Soviet Union had attained its 
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own position of strength. The Soviet Government 
was quicker in drawing the conclusions; while 
neither side could alter the European status quo, 
including the division of Germany, that Govern- 
ment decided to undermine, by non-military 
means, the Western positions in the underdevel- 
oped countries. The Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms 
deal was the opening shot fired in the Near East 
hitherto considered an exclusive Western pre- 
serve. Further salvos were later to resound in all 
the non-European continents. 

1955 was the year not only of the sterile Geneva 
summit conference but also that of the Bandung 
Conference where Asian and African nations 
claimed their right to a voice in international 
politics. Both 1955 and 1956 revealed the exist- 
ence of a crisis within NATO. This crisis, not 
yet overcome, was due to several reasons such 
as the lack of a co-ordinated policy, the diver- 
gencies of national interests (for instance, in the 
Near East), the growing trend towards what was 
to become the European Community and hence 
the source of a serious disagreement between the 
United Kingdom and the six Members of this 
Community, and the re-examination of the 
military concept of the Western alliance. It was 
at that time that people began to ask the ques- 
tion whether the American massive deterrent 
would be used in the defense of Europe despite 
the threat of Soviet retaliation against the United 
States, and whether nuclear weapons really could 
compensate the Western inferiority in conven- 
tional forces. 

Both years were crowded with important 
events, including the crisis in Eastern Europe 
which was precipitated by the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party and in particular 
by Khrushchev’s secret speech. 

The editorial comments are principally written 
from the British point of view but sometimes 
reflect the opinions of the editors rather than 
those of the British Government. The editors are 
rather consistently critical of the American foreign 
policy and do not display much tenderness for the 
West-German Government, in particular Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. The Soviet policy receives a 
much more charitable treatment. This interpreta- 
tion is in itself an intellectual challenge to the 
reader. 

The non-sentimental tone of the comments is 
far removed from the style of Arnold Toynbee, 
the former editor, but much closer to the style of 
his critic, Edward H. Carr. 

Generally speaking, one cannot disagree with 
the main point of the comments, namely that the 
record of those eighteen months is hardly a monu- 
ment to the sagacity and farsightedness of the 
Western Powers which were caught napping by 
the new Soviet policy in the underdeveloped 
countries.—W. W. Kuusxi, Syracuse University. 
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Consensus Formation In The Council of Europe. 
By Ernst B. Haas. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960. Pp. 70. $2.00.) 


This inquiry into consensus formation in the 
Council of Europe was undertaken to provide 
a basis for assessing the role of the Consultative 
Assembly in the process of European integration. 
“Consensus” is selected as an indicator of inte- 
grative contributions of the Assembly. Professor 
Haas postulates nine hypotheses in this regard 
and makes an assiduous analysis of the Assem- 
bly’s roll-call votes to test the validity of these 
hypotheses. 

A major effort is made to measure the degree 
of cohesion shown by the three aggregates: na- 
tional delegations, national parties and inter- 
national party groups. The index of cohesion here 


‘is “the deviation from unanimity.” Some of the 


major conclusions derived from the quantitative 
analysis are: “the national party is the focus on 
which the individual member makes his decisions 
and it commands more loyalty than either the 
national delegation or the international party 
group...’’; the Christian Democrat Group does 
not play the role of a prefederation “catalyst” 
party; there is no convincing support for the argu- 
ment that national delegations or national parties 
whose countries participate in subregional organ- 
izations are more cohesive. 

The general conclusion is that European parlia- 
mentarians have achieved increasing procedural 
consensus but at the expense of substantive con- 
sensus. In the remainder of the book, Professor 
Haas suggests some explanations as to why spe- 
cific substantive international party consensus, 
which has been developed in other European par- 
liamentary assemblies, was not carried over to 
the Consultative Assembly. 

The elaborate quantitative analysis—expressed 
in twenty-two tables—confirms and lends pre- 
cision to the earlier findings. Moreover, the utility 
of statistical data is properly delimited and is 
supplemented by the author’s perceptive observa- 
tions and interpretations. The work is filled with 
findings of importance and interest to the students 
of international organization. Its chief contribu- 
tion lies in its theoretical orientation and in the 
cumulative nature of its conclusions. 

The conceptual definition of consensus, how- 
ever, is somewhat fuzzy, its use being inconsis- 
tent and contradictory. The distinction between 
a specific and general consensus-—whether of sub- 
stantive or procedural type—is vague. For 
whether the criterion is agreement by ‘‘most 
members,” “a large majority”? or “the entire 
Assembly membership” is not clear. While re- 
minding us repeatedly that neither substantive 
nor procedural consensus existed at the inception 
of the Council of Europe, the author introduces 
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the existence of ‘over-all or general consensus,” 
which he himself variously characterizes as gen- 
eral, pervasive or definite, and which he claims is 
attained by a large majority or sometimes by as 
much as three-fourths of the Assembly member- 
ship. Furthermore, two additional criteria, exten- 
siveness of territorial and ideological coverage, on 
the one hand, and of programmatic compactness, 
on the other, are supplied without prior prepara- 
tion. 

This study minimizes the importance of insti- 
tutional parameters for the understanding of 
parliamentary behavior. Constitutional prescrip- 
tions and procedural rules may deserve greater 
weight. Sensitivity to the impact of the procedural 
rules on the substance of policy may enable us to 
explain more adequately the patterns of behavior 
under observation. 

In view of the main objective of the study, one 
may wonder why no hypothesis has been devel- 
oped establishing the relationship between pro- 
cedural and substantive consensus formation. 
Under what conditions does the impact of pro- 
cedural consensus on substantive consensus for- 
mation tend to be deleterious or favorable? 

The author seems to regard the three aggre- 
gates not merely as indices but as determinants 
of the voting behavior of parliamentarians, 
though his analysis does not warrant this con- 
clusion. Rather, such a conclusion should await a 
systematic attempt to explain the parliamentary 
behavior by relating it to external bases. More- 
over, as Professor Haas realizes, it is possible 
that parliamentarians are acting merely in con- 
formity to their values, beliefs and emotional 
attitudes. 

Variations in parliamentary behavior may be 
approached by studying differences in the con- 
ceptions of roles entertained by parliamentarians 
as members of the Consultative Assembly. In- 
quiry into the different conceptions of roles as 
well as emotional attitudes of the members would 
seem directly relevant to the study of consensus 
formation and would explain the development of 
procedural agreement on the “European Re- 
view” function of the assembly and the failure to 
develop substantive consensus. If the develop- 
ment of procedural consensus is deemed to con- 
tribute to collective role perceptions, the author’s 
inquiry, had it been pursued beyond mere cursory 
examination of aggregates, would have been more 
fruitful. 

In view of the rapid turnover in the Assembly 
membership and of the unsolved questions of the 
significance of roll-calls (4 la Riker, Guttman, 
Belknap et al.) the appropriateness of this line of 
inquiry into the evolution of consensus might 
be questioned—Youna-Cuin Kim, Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges. 
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Soviet Coexistence Strategy. By Aurrep FERN- 
BACH. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
Pp. vil, 63. Paper.) 


The objective of this study is to ‘ascertain the 
nature of Soviet bloc participation in the ILO, 
and to determine the influence of this participa- 
tion upon both the JLO and the members of the 
Communist bloc.” 

Professor Fernbach concludes that the real 
Soviet interest in the ILO is 1) to pose as the 
champion of the interest of the workers and to 
promote class struggle, 2) to propagandize eco- 
nomic and social achievements of the Communist 
countries and 3) to profess its desire for peace and 
its interest in the welfare of the peoples in under- 
developed countries. Of the impact on the ILO 
of communist participation, the author notes: the 
tripartite principle has been modified in favor of 
the principle of universality; the concept of free- 
dom of association has been given a broader and 
legalistic interpretation; and the ILO sessions 
reflect ideological cleavage and international 
tensions. 

As for the influence on the Soviet bloc of its 
participation in the ILO, the author states: 

In a few cases, notably involving forced labor, there are in- 
dicationg that association with the ILO has influenced at lezst 
to a slight extent the formal legal structure of Soviet bloc mein- 
bers on labor and social matters. There has, however, been no 
noticeable shift in their basic attitudes, especially on the ulti- 
mate fate of the non-communist world. 

Though it is a declared objective of the study, 
few relevant materials are presented with regard 
to the influence on the Soviet bloc of its partici- 
pation. If it is difficult to obtain information on 
actual practices, one may ask what attempt has 
been made to ascertain such influence on the 
formal and legal structures of labor. 

The author indicates the votes in the ILO on a 
number of issues but he neither indicates the pat- 
terns of voting alignment nor comments on the 
degree of cohesion shown by national delegations, 
Employers’ Group and Workers’ Group. 

The sources or bases for important observations 
and interpretations are not always indicated. For 
example, readers would be interested in the 
identity of “some observers” to whom important 
observations are occasionally attributed. 

Excessive recourse to extraordinarily lengthy 
quotations requires some justification, particu- 
larly when one remembers that of the sixty page 
text only one half is allocated for the presentation 
of materials directly relevant to the objective of 
the study. The study is based primarily on the 
ILO documents. The materials presented give dis- 
proportionate weight to non-communist responses 
to the Soviet re-entry, and consequently the ex- 
pectations aroused by the monograph title are not 
fulfilled. 

Shorn of any claim to novelty, profundity of 
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conclusions or methodological sophistication, this 
general account of the problems associated with 
Soviet participation in the JLO may be of some 
interest to the layman.—Younc-Cain Krm, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 


Quaker Ways in Foreign Policy. By ROBERT O. 
Byrrp. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1960. Pp. xxi, 230. $5.00.) 


This concise and readable volume presents the 
essence of Quaker theory and practice in grappling 
with the demons of international conflict. This 
exposition is important not only because of the 
noble ideals involved but because these ideals 
have been shaped and put to work by a band of 
exceptionally dedicated, responsible, and in- 
fluential people both in this country and abroad. 
One is constantly amazed that a religious fellow- 
ship that numbers only 100,000 adherents in the 
United States could have exerted so much con- 
structive influence in so many critical problem 
areas, from the Negro question to East-West 
relations. 

Like ancient Gaul, the book is divided into 
three parts. The first explains the general spirit of 
Quakerism as background for the main part of the 
volume. The second section sets forth the major 
underlying principles which have generally gov- 
erned Quaker views with regard to international 
affairs. The third, and longest, part presents an 
historical review of the main periods of Quaker 
thought and action on foreign policy matters, 

One is reminded anew of the extraordinary 
challenge of the Quaker “testimony” that no 
civilized person can ignore: urging men to live 
according to the highest Christian principles in 
both their personal and national conduct, em- 
phasizing especially an ethic of constructive 
humanitarianism and non-violence. At the same 
time, the puritan spirit has made the Quakers 
supremely practical, epitomized in the work of 
the American Friends Service Committee. They 
have stressed the importance of mastering their 
own souls first as the best way of influencing 
others, not trying to press others to follow the 
same path until they really understand and 
voluntarily embrace the whole philosophy. While 
no two Quakers have exactly the same outlook 
regarding the use of force, or anything else, it is 
noteworthy that the American Friends Service 
Committee issued the following statement in 
1931: 

“To attempt on a national scale to deprive the 
country of its right to self-defense at a time when 
only a very small percentage of its citizens were 
convinced of ... the futility of war and when the 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes has not been firmly established, 
would arouse even fiercer and more elemental 
passions because it involves not only the instincts 
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of self-preservation but all the emotions of patriot- 
ism.” 

The only general question that might be raised 
is whether the author has done full justice— 
which would have been difficult within such a 
brief volume—to the tensions that inevitably 
exist among various competing values in Quaker- 
ism, as in any other philosophy. For example, 
only a couple of pages are devoted to the conflict 
between the desire of some Quakers that the 
United States take the lead in fostering unilateral 
disarmament and the view of others that it is 
preferable to seek multilateral agreement uniting 
the major powers in a collective arms control 
arrangement. Quakers oppose policies empha- 
sizing the importance of “security” on the ground 
that they may buttress an outmoded status quo, 
but “security” against violence is one of their 
own principal goals. They oppose “coercion,” but 
it is not clear that they have thought through the 
dilemmas involved in protecting the individual’s 
“freedom” in a world of increasing personal as 
well as national interdependence. But these ques- 
tions do not diminish one’s respect for a volume 
that is both inspiring and instructive in the 
breadth and depth of its analysis of a noble move- 
ment.—-H. Frmtp HAVILAND, JR., The Brookings 
Institution. 


Who Wants Disarmament? By RICHARD J. 
Barnet. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. Pp. 
xviii, 141. $3.50.) 


One does not read far into this book before 
learning that the answer to the title question 
must include at least the name of the author. As 
Mr. Barnet attempts to explore under what 
circumstances the fulfillment of his desire could 
become a rational policy option for the United 
States, his brief volume succeeds more in asking 
some of the relevant questions than in answering 
them. 

Starting from the basic conviction that the 
U. S. and the USSR are engaged in a monstrous 
arms race which can lead but to worldwide dis- 
aster unless the U. S. makes a determined and 
successful effort to correct the situation, Mr. 
Barnet first reviews the history of the recent 
events that have led us into the current condition. 
Next, with greater calm and a more balanced 
perspective than most who start with his con- 
viction, he presents reasoned arguments—from 
the points of view of both the United States and 
Russia~—for and against a reduction and ulti- 
mately a termination of the capacity of the two 
major powers to make war upon one another. 
Unfortunately, however, the very intensity of his 
focus upon the U. S.-Russia confrontation leads 
him implicitly to assume a longer and stronger 
future for the bipolar context than many others 
would now expect. Hence, he largely ignores the 
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growing number of nations not allied with or 
irrevocably linked to the U.S. or the USSR— 
those which may ultimately play roles of greater 
impact upon the future course of arms competi- 
tion than any unilateral or bilateral actions of 
either of the two major powers of today. Simi- 
larly, he implicitly assumes that a formal agree- 
ment on arms control (disarmament being a 
special and the ultimate variety of peaceful arms 
control) between the U.S. and the USSR would 
include a device to prevent the advent of the so- 
called “nth country’? problem. The closest he 
comes to a comment upon this matter is his stated 
hope that the growing economic and military 
capability of China may be a factor encouraging 
the U. S. and USSR to force worldwide disarma- 
ment. One may wonder, however, to what extent 
either the U. §. or Russia any longer retains the 
capability to force any independent nation—ally 
or non-ally, big nation or smajl—to take a course 
against its will without at the same time risking 
the very kind of war which arms control would be 
designed to prevent. 

In the end, after having all along suggested 
that some degree of disarmament is the only 
way likely to prevent nuclear disaster and thus 
presumably worth considerable risks to obtain, 
the author concedes that to promote and secure 
disarmament would not be a rational option for 
the U.S. unless there are important fundamental 
changes in Russia’s long-range objective of world 
domination and in its demonstrated willingness 
to use any expedient to further this goal. To 
find if we (the U. S.) do ever intend seriously to 
promote disarmament, he proposes a massive 
governmental research project to ascertain pre- 
cisely under what conditions and in what manner 
it would be safe and otherwise advantageous for 
us to disarm to any degree, and second, to ascer- 
tain how we might go about bringing those con- 
ditions into being—Vincrnr Davis, Princeton 
University. 


American Might and Soviet Myth. By JAMESON G. 
CAMPAIGNE, (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. 218. $3.95.) 


Mr. Campaigne, editor of the Indianapolis Star, 
manifests in this book the militant spirit of a 
Theodore Roosevelt as an exponent and champion 
of America’s superior might, especially on the 
military and industrial fronts, contrasting it with 
Russia’s inferior power and mythical claims of 
power. Observing that we can destroy Russia, he 
accentuates the positive and insists that we utilize 
our national power to win the cold war and pre- 
vent a hot war. He uses strong language against 
the mouthing of weasel words in diplomatic high 
places, citing Alan Drury’s satirical portrayal of 
peace-mongering in Advise and Consent. He con- 
demns ineptness and incompetence in the conduct 
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of American foreign affairs, with supporting refe- 
ence to William Lederer and Eugene Burdick s 
novel, The Ugly American. He warns against con:- 
placent reliance on the United Nations, whic, 
“far from being a force for world peace... is, in 
fact, a forum for war.” This statement might | ¢ 
challenged by a number of publicists, perhaps by 
a reduced number because of the Khrushchev 
antics at the UN sessions last October. M>. 
Campaigne argues that America’s paramou! t 
goal in the United Nations or any other intern: - 
tional arrangement “must be the preservation an i 
strengthening of the United States.” He rejec.: 
the assumption that foreign aid, in itself, is a 
valid way to win friends and combat Communisr:. 

This work is not an objective study of inte- 
national organizations and the politics of nation . 
It is a hortatory tract for the times. It is a shir > 
call for the American public to wake up from 1 
comfortable apathy and to exercise an ae: 
concern for a pax Americana lest we meet collapses 
through civie softness and slackness of the ty: - 
which presaged the termination of the great paz 
Romana. It urges that America use her gresi 
national power to preserve freedom at home an | 
wage freedom throughout the world with a vil 
to victory that can not fail. Of two appendix: , 
one is Washington’s Farewell Address, and th: 
other is Patrick Henry’s impassioned speech enc- 
ing with “give me liberty or give me death.’’—- 
H. C. Nrxon. 


Politics and Trade Policy. By Jom R. WILEINSON. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. vii. 
151. $3.75.) 


This little book is largely the legislative histor,” 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts, 193! 
to 1958. It begins with the depression-born 
origins of the legislation (for “national economi: 
recovery”) and continues through its periods c’ 
changing rationale when it came to be seen as s2 
important element in American foreign policy. I: 
the final chapter, Dr. Wilkinson summarizes whe. 
he feels is necessary if trade policy reciprocity is 
to be successful in the future. 

The title, Politics and Trade Policy, does nou 
describe the contents. “Trade policy”? covers 3 
wide variety of subject matter—tariff rates in 
general, customs legislation, the “Buy American” 
Act, agricultural quotas, and even elements a 
foreign economic and military aid, to name a few 
which are not treated at all. There is no descrip- 
tion of the way in which the Trade Agreement 4 
Acts function or are administered. Less than hall 
a dozen pages are given over to “sources of liberal 
trade support and opposition outside the Con- 
gress,” although these are important elements in 
understanding what takes place in Congress. 

There are few areas of study that hold as musl 
for the political scientist and behavioral theoris’ 
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as do those which concern themselves with trade 
and tariff matters. Not only do they provide an 
opportunity for analyzing legislative behavior in 
a situation involving the break-up of ordinary 
party alliances, but they also bring out the ex- 
tremes of interest motivation and method. On 
few subjects are the advocates so intense in their 
feelings or so determined in their approaches. It 
is a pity that this volume could not have shed 
more light on such an interesting area.-Davip 
S. Brown, George Washington University. 


American Strategy for the Nuclear Age. By WALTER 
F. Hann and Joun C. Nerr, editors. (New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 455. 
$1.45.) 


The unifying theme of these speeches and 
essays is that the conflict between freedom and 
communism “is total, its strategy is total, it 
involves every facet of society and is the concern 
of everyone in the Free World.” 

A report by the Council on Foreign Relations 
opens the symposium. Asserting that “the United 
States has failed to cast its policies adequately 
for the long term,” this selection expresses a 
criticism made implicitly or explicitly by all the 
contributors to this volume. Urgently needed, 
contends Robert Strausz-Hupé in the next selec- 
tion, is heightened public awareness of the idea 
of “protracted conflict,’ waged over “the domi- 
nation of the earth—and, now, its outer space— 
and over the future of human society.” 

Selections that follow deal with the nature of 
communism, its strategy and tactics, problems of 
military and economic strategy, and an assess- 
ment of alternatives available to the United 
States. The contributors represent citizen study 
groups, academicians, past and present govern- 
mental officials, high-ranking military leaders, 
prominent journalists and businessmen. As is 
perhaps unavoidable in any symposium, the selec- 
tions differ considerably in originality and in- 
cisiveness, Some of the material presented seems 
elementary and unduly repetitious; the layman— 
for whom the book was no doubt chiefly intended 
—-may well find some of the selections informa- 
tive; others he will find highly technical. 

A compendium like this perhaps deserves to be 
judged by different canons from those ordinarily 
applied in criticism of scholarly writings, since 
this is a kind of “call to arms,” a collective pam- 
phiet, designed to generate greater citizen aware- 
ness of the threat confronting the nation and to 
illuminate various facets of that threat. 

Even if different standards are applied, how- 
ever, the discerning reader is still left with some 
reservations and fundamental questions. Is it 
really accurate to say that the “fundamental 
question” before mankind today is this: ‘Will the 
globe be dominated by communism or will it, in 
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its diverse ways, achieve freedom?” Does not 
this simplistic statement gloss over the many 
complex forces at large in world affairs that exist 
quite independently of--however much some may 
be exploited by—communism? And how is the 
reader to reconcile Strausz~Hupé’s unqualified 
assertion that “‘the contest is over the domination 
of the earth”? with the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions’ view that the United States “has no rigid 
doctrine, no dreams of empire, no dynamic 
strategy of expansion ly force and subversion’’? 
Is it not too much to assert that the “protracted 
conflict? described here “encompasses all lands, 
all peoples, and all levels of society” and that it 
“cleaves all societies”? 

Such thinking reflects a propensity that has 
too often interfered with the evolution of success- 
ful American policy in recent years: the tendency 
to view all international crises through the lens 
of the cold war. Surely it has been a step forward 
for American policy-makers to realize that many 
of the crises facing America would have existed 
if Marx or Lenin or Stalin had never been born; 
and that American strategy has been effective in 
many instances to the degree that it reflected this 
realization. 

As a kind of alarm bell to jolt citizen com- 
placency, this is a useful and generally successful 
contribution. Its appearance in‘a paperback 
edition will enhance its appeal to the general 
public. The scholar may well question its in- 
clination to ascribe to the communist bloc a 
greater political acumen, rationality, and fixity 
of purpose than the facts often appear to warrant. 
He will also be troubled by the failure to identify 
unambiguously the nature of the threat to the 
free world——whether it is essentially communism 
as an ideology, whether it is the expansive tend- 
encies of another great world empire, or whether 
it is a combination of these. Greater clarity here 
would seem to be indispensable to the formulation 
of an effective free world counter-strategy to deal 
successfully with the threat before it.—Curoiu V. 
CRABB, Vassar College. 


American Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age. By 
CECIL V. CRABB, JR. (Evanston: Row Peterson 
and Company. 1960. Pp. xii, 532.) 


While this book should prove to be a valuable 
text for teachers and students of United States 
foreign policy, its terse analyses of many sig- 
nificant post-war problems should be useful also 
in international relations courses. Having suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of Vassar undergradu- 
ates, the contents and method of presentation 
have likewise benefited from the author’s asso- 
ciations and discussions with State Department 
and Congressional officials. 

The material covered falls into three categories. 
The first two and the last chapters not only sketch 
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in broad outline certain aspects of American 
foreign policy in terms of principles, objectives 
and national power components but also examine 
questions fundamental to the study of foreign 
policy in general, among them, the interrelation 
of ends and means, the underlying importance of 
security, and the essential difference of power as 
organized within the state and as unorganized in 
the international sphere. The book’s final chap- 
ter, entitled “The Guiding Principles of American 
Foreign Policy,” is actually an analysis of the 
realist-idealist debate, which, if it adds little that 
is new, is nevertheless penetrating. The material 
would, in this reviewer’s opinion, have appropri- 
ately constituted chapter three inasmuch as the 
debate proceeds on arguments which need to be 
borne in mind during, not after, examination of 
national policy. 

Five chapters are devoted to the mechanism 
of American foreign policy formulation. Accent- 
ing what he terms “the distinction between con- 
stitutional appearance and reality,” the author 
succeeds in giving within relatively brief scope a 
elear indication of the powers and responsibilities 
of the President, the part played by executive 
agencies both civiland military, and the expanded 
role of Congress in foreign affairs. Executive- 
legislative relations and bipartisanship receive 
special attention. In examining the impact of 
public opinion on decision making the author 
acknowledges the obligation of statesmen to lead 
and educate public opinion as well as to heed it, 
an admonition not always remembered in other 
chapters where the definitive comment in asses- 
sing policy positions is frequently their attribu- 
tion to the views of “the American people.” 

The bulk of the book is given over to the sub- 
stance of United States foreign policy. Problems 
in each of four regions (Western Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa, the Western Hemisphere 
and Asia) are among those analyzed in the his- 
torical perspective of post-World War II devel- 
opments. The topical-analytical approach de- 
serves commendation and succeeds conspicu- 
ously in overcoming the chronological banalities 
characteristic of many studies of American foreign 
policy. In certain instances, however, the topics 
selected and the emphasis given them are open 
to question. A striking example is inclusion of 
only E.D.C. and W.E.U. in the discussion of the 
political unification of Western Europe. Exam- 
ination of the three European Communities 
(Coal and Steel, Economic and Atomic) under the 
heading “European Economic Integration” dis- 
torts the fact that their basic long-run objective 
is political union among participating states. 

Attention to certain functional problems facing 
U. 5. policy makers adds to the usefulness of the 
book. Emphasis is appropriately placed on prob- 
lems that have come to the fore in the post-war 
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era, such as psychological warfare and foreiz 
aid, and on such long continuing problems as t% 
search for world peace and disarmament, i 
grappling with which the United States has : = 
sumed a new leadership in this period. Since tis 
are vast problems, rather sketchy considers i> 
is to be expected when so many are trestui 
At the same time considerable material that is1 > 
American policy has been included but perha: 
this is inevitable in a book of this type. Try 
essentials of the U.S. position nevertheless st: i 
out. To this reviewer a closer tie-in with in 
problem of security would have given greats 
realism and validity to the discussion of disaru : 
ment. 

Examination of American policy concerri s 
these selected regional and functional prob!s11 
has been wisely prefaced by two chapters or i 
cold war, insight into which is fundamente o 
an understanding of most other aspects of co: 
temporary international relations. If the disci + 
sion of Russian foreign policy and Russia) 
American relations preceding World War IJ ^> 
pears somewhat excessive, the balance is redre ~e 
by an able analysis of the goals and tactic- > 
the world communist movement and by an cic: 
tively presented comparison of the releti-« 
strengths and weaknesses, economic and militer 7. 
of the communist bloc and the U. S.-head¢ 
coalition, 

References at the conclusion of each chapt 
and a substantial but interestingly presenti’ 
supplementary bibliography are well chosen sra 
should enhance the utility of this book for mo 
readers.—Ruts C. Lawson, Mt. Holyoke Colles. 


Politics and Culture in International History. Iy 
Appa B. Bozeman. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 560. $10.00.) 


If an antidote is needed to correct the con- 
temporary-mindedness in the present day stucy 
of international relations, Politics and Culture in 
International History is now the strong medicii e 
on the market. The book is an interpretative 
cultural history concentrating on the tradition, 
ideas, and organizational arrangements employc 
long ago in the high civilizations in their dealt = 
with foreign peoples and polities. The closing daic 
of the account is about 1500 A.D. Professir 
Bozeman’s interests are not antiquarian, howeve. 
She takes the long view of history to explain thrt 
the modern Western world, imagining that iis 
values and practices in international affairs hal 
universal validity, attempted to impose its way¢ 
and traditions on the non-Western world betwee: 
the sixteenth and twentieth centuries. Conter- 
porary developments in world affairs have ix- 
come a major challenge to this pattern. The nev ” 
established nation-states in Asia and Africa ar 
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self-consciously reviving ancient doctrines and 
traditions which once guided international con- 
duct in the culture worlds of China, India, Islam, 
and the classical and medieval realms of the 
Mediterranean basin. The rising importance of 
these nations gives new relevance to traditional 
ideas and practices and one must go back in his- 
tory before 1500 A.D. to discover the older ways 
of international relations. Hence, one needs to 
consider the sweep of international history to ar- 
rive at an estimate of the future in such matters as 
war, peace, nationalism, international and trans- 
national organization, relations of Hast and West, 
and the other common concerns of contemporary 
international relations. 

The author’s preconceptions are that the trans- 
mission and continuity of tradition across the 
span of centuries remain potent and that the 
impact of Western culture on Asia and Africa has 
not been as definitive and completely transform- 
ing as has sometimes been thought. The book 
stops short before the puzzling question of what 
has really taken place in the mixing and mingling 
of the modern and the traditional, of the old and 
the new, and of the West and the East. It 
attempts only to show a panoramic view of what 
existed before the modern era and, in particular, 
how the Western world came by its own peculiar 
versions of the relations between peoples and 
between states. It is interesting to be brought to 
the idea that we can study the Council of Con- 
stance, Hohenstauffen Sicily, and the Hanseatic 
League in order to understand the current West- 
ern concepts of international politics and inter- 
national organization. 

Many historians, some political theorists, and 
a few professional students of international rela- 
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tions will find that they already know more than 
is discussed on the interstate relations of tradi- 
tional China, India, Islam, or ancient and 
medieval Europe. But because the book has be- 
hind it an immense amount of reading from a 
very wide array of specialized studies, any reader 
is almost certain to find interesting observations 
and fresh information. This reviewer, for example, 
found the comparisons and descriptions of the 
medieval connections between Byzantium and 
Russia and between Byzantium and Venice with 
regard to the traditions of statecraft in foreign 
relations to be most instructive. One learns that 
the term “cold war” (guerra fria) was used in the 
thirteenth century by a Spanish writer, Don Juan 
Manuel, to characterize the conflict then going 
on between Islam and Christendom. 

Politics and Culture in International History is 
a sturdy work of historical synthesis bearing on 
international relations. Except for the reminder 
contained in its central theme that there are 
important influences in current non-Western con- 
ceptions of international relations, arising from 
the ancient roots of traditional cultures and 
empires, the American political scientist whose 
special interest is international relations probably 
will not find much that is centrally pertinent to 
his work. Bozeman’s method and writing style 
require both leisure and patience to extract the 
meanings. Students probably will be referred still 
to Russell’s Theortes of International Relations 
and Wright’s A Study of War for surveys of 
thought and practice in international relations. 
Professor Bozeman’s work, notwithstanding, is 
obviously a work of love and a fresh contribution 
to the literature of the field —CuHarnes A. Mc- 
CLELLAND, San Francisco State College. 
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SCHWARTZ, ANDREW J. America and the Russo- 
Finnish War. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960. Pp vi, 103. $8.25.) 

Smrra, Bruce. Police Systems in the United States. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. x, 
338. $6.00.) 
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SmytHe, Hues H. anp Mapen M. The We: 
Nigerian Elite. (Stanford: Stanford Universi - 
Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 196. $5.00.) 

Suce, Reppine S., JR. anp Jones, G. H. 7h? 
Southern Regional Education, (Baton Rou: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. :., 
179. $4.00.) 

Trevasnis, G. K. N. Eritrea. (New York: Oxf: ri 
University Press, 1960. Pp. vill, 187. $3.10.) 

Troncoso, Morses POBLETE AND Burnett, B.C. 
The Rise of the Latin American Labor Mex 
ment. (New York: Bookman Associates, Ire, 
1960. Pp. 179. $5.00.) 

Trotsxy, Leon. Literature and Revolution. (Ani 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. ri. 
255. $1.85.) 

Unesco. International Social Science Journal, Yo.. 
XII, No. 3 (1960). (Paris: Place De Fonten:y . 
Pp. 504. $2.00.) 

Unesco. International Bibliography of Politie. 
Science Volume VII. (New York: Colun:!:: 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 354. $6.00.) 

U. N. Yearbook of the United Nations, 1969. (Nev 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Py. 
x, 660. $12.50.) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE. Statisticc’ 
Abstract of the United States 1960. (Washingtcn: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. Vr. 
xii, 1040. $8.50.) 

UNIVERSITY or Micuican. The Status and Pros- 
pects of Political Science as a Discipline. (A x 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1960. Pp. 5°. 

Van TasseL, Davin D. Recording America’s Pes 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 
1960. Pp. xii, 221. $6.00.) 

WAKEFIELD, Dan. Revolt in the South. (Nev 
York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 128. $.95. 

WARBURG, JAMES P. Reveille for Rebels. (Neo 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1960. Pp. 15- 
$9.95.) 

Weiss, Jogn. Moses Hess: Utopian Boctalisi 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1966 
Pp. 88. $1.95.) 

WILMERDING, Lucius, JR. James Monroe: Pun’: 
Claimant. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 144. $4.00.) 

Wint, Guy. Common Sense About China. (Nev 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 176 
$2.95.) 

Woop, Susan. Kenya: The Tensions of Progress 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 2p 
ix, 108. 3.80.) 

ZINNER, PauL E. Documents on American Foreiyz 
Relations 1969. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xxiii, 541. $6.95.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the South- 
ern Political Science Association was held Novem- 
ber 3, 4, 5, 1960 at the Mountain View Hotel, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Over three hundred per- 
sons were in attendance at the meeting, which in- 
~ eluded seven program panels, a regional meeting 
of the American Society for Public Administration 
sponsored by the East Tennessee chapter of the 
Society in conjunction with the Association, a 
luncheon meeting and a dinner meeting. President 
Emmette S. Redford of the American Political 
Science Association attended the meeting. 

At the business meeting November 3, officers 
for 1961 were elected: president: Arthur Dugan, 
University of the South; president-elect: Alex- 
ander Heard, University of North Carolina; vice- 
president: Wallace Mendelson, University of 
Texas; recording secretary: Daisy Parker, Florida 
State University; directors: Thomas I. Cook, 
Johns Hopkins University; Edward Hobbs, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; John Wheeler, Hollins Col- 
Jege. President Dugan has named Paul David, 
University of Virginia, to the executive council to 
fill out the unexpired term of Professor Dugan on 
the Council. 

Avery Leiserson of Vanderbilt University was 
elected editor of The Journal of Politics to succeed 
John Hallowell of Duke University, who resigned 
as editor due to the pressure of other duties. 


The International Political Science Association 
Round Table Conference and Executive Commit- 
tee meeting were held at The University of Michi- 
gan September 11-16, 1960. The meeting was 
made possible by a grant provided by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. Two topics were 
dealt with: “Recent Developments in the Be- 
havioral Study of Politics” and ‘The Problems of 
Poly-Ethnic Societies.” Some thirty-five political 
scientists from fifteen countries participated. 


The annual meeting of the New York State 
Political Science Association will be held at 
Cornell University on April 21 and 22, 1961. 
Officers of the Association for 1960-61 are Pro- 
fessors Donald Bishop, Syracuse University, 
president; William Willoughby, St. Lawrence 
University, vice-president; Frederick T. Bent, 
Cornell University, secretary~treasurer. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Political Science Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, on October 28, 
1960. Sessions were devoted to constitutional re- 
vision in Missouri, the enlarging state system in 


the world, the future of political theory, and the 
relationship between politics and administration, 
Judge Clem F. Storckman of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri delivered the principal address. Carl 
A. McCandless of Washington University was 
elected president of the association for 1961. The 
association now comprises 107 members. 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science Associ- 
ation will meet May 12-13, 1961 at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington. 


An invitational conference on United States 
China policy was held under the auspices of the 
Center for the Study of United States Foreign 
Policy in the department of political science of the 
University of Cincinnati on December 1, 2, and 
3. There were participants in the conference from 
colleges and universities in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Cincinnati. The partici- 
pants included Mr. Edwin Martin from the De- 
partment of State, Mr. George Denny from the 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Professor H. Arthur Steiner from UCLA, Mr. 
Herbert Feis and the Honorable Stanley K. Horn- 
beck from Washington. 


San Diego State College held its 18th annual 
Institute on World Affairs August 8-26, 1960. 
Under the director of Professor Minos Generales, 
this year’s theme was “The 1960’s: Decade for 
Decision.” Among this year’s speakers were the 
ambassadors to the United States from Iraq, 
Ghana, and Czechoslovakia. Other speakers ad- 
dressing the Institute included professors Robert 
Neumann, California (Los Angeles); Fred Neal, 
Claremont; Carl Christol and Ross Berkes, 
USC; Stanley Cahn, Loyola (Los Angeles); Fred 
Sondermann, Colorado College; Sam Grover Rich, 
Jra Utah; Charles Schleicher, Oregon; Karlin 
Capper-Johnson, Lewis and Clark; John Letiche, 
California (Berkeley); and George Shuster, presi- 
dent of Hunter College, and Roger Revelle, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Science and Engineering, 
University of California at La Jolla. 


The political science department of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, responding to a request from 
legislative leaders conducted a pre-session seminar 
for the Delaware General Assembly on November 
25th. The seminar was held in the Political 
Science building at the university. The all-day 
meeting consisted of a series of panels dealing with 
legislative organization and procedure. Several of 
the state’s leading attorneys served on the panels 
which were presided over by the officers of the 
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House and Senate. Some 85 of the 52-member leg- 
iglature attended, including 15 of the 18 newly 
elected legislators. In view of the response, it is 
expected that the seminar will be held at the be- 


ginning of each regular legislative session follow- 
ing a general election hereafter. Professors Puree |, 
Knappen, and Dolan of the political science d:- 
partment were in charge of the proceedings. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A special convocation was held at Ohio North- 
ern University in commemoration of Wilfred 
Binkley’s forty year association with that insti- 
tution. Malcolm Moos gave an address on The 
American Presidency. In addition to the speaker, 
honorary degrees were given to Wilfred Binkley, 
Charles Hyneman, James Pollock and Howard 
White. 


The department of history and political science, 
University of California, Davis, was recently 
separated into two independent departments. 
Clyde E. Jacobs, who was recently promoted to 
rank of associate professor in political science, has 
been designated chairman of the department of 
political science. 


Four institutions in the Connecticut Valley in 
Massachusetts—-Amherst, Mount Holyoke and 
Smith Colleges and the University of Massachu- 
setis—have inaugurated a co-operative program 
of non-Western studies in the social sciences, with 
the assistance of a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Four areas are to be emphasized—aAfrica 
South of the Sahara, India and South Asia, the 
Middle East, and the Far East—and provision 
has been made for the introduction of new courses, 
a visiting professor, augmenting library resources, 
visiting lectures, and summer study grants. The 
new program is administered by a committee 
composed of John 8. Harris, Department of Gov- 
ernment, University of Massachusetts, chairman; 
Gwendolen M. Carter, political science, Smith 
College; Everett Hawkins, economics, Mount 
Holyoke; and James Nelson, economics, Amherst 
College. During the current year a special seminar 
is being given in the Valley by the staff of the 
Harvard University Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies headed by Sir Hamilton Gibb. 


The Canadian Federation of Mayors and Mu- 
nicipalities has established a bureau in the na- 
tional capital at 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4. The 
director of the Bureau is Eric Beecroft, who is also 
in charge of the Federation’s program in urban 
planning and development. Dr. Beecroft was 
formerly national director of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada and editor of the 
Community Planning Review. 


“Governing New York City” by Wallace S. 
Sayre and Herbert Kaufman won first prize 


among the Fruin-Colnon Awards of the Nation u 
Municipal League (1960 competition). 


Luther A. Allen, assistant professor, University 
of Massachusetts, is on leave for the academic 
year 1960-61 and is teaching under a Smit- 
Mundt grant at the University of Saigon, Vicc- 
Nam. 


R. Wallace Brewster, professor of politic... 
science at the Pennsylvania State University iss. 
been appointed a member of the Pennsylven sc 
Advisory Committee on Working Conditions for 
Women and Minors. This Committee will serc 
under the Bureau of Women and Children in t.e 
Department of Labor and Industry in Harrisbur s. 


Dorothy I. Cline, associate professor of gover x 
ment and acting director, division of researc 1, 
University of New Mexico, has been awardec thie 
Winifred Cullis Lecture Fellowship by the Brivis 1- 
American Associates, and will lecture in the 
British Isles, February-April, 1961. 


Cornelius P. Cotter of the department of 
political science of Stanford University, is on les c 
of absence as assistant staff director of the Cori- 
mission on Civil Rights. 


Bernard Crick, lecturer on political science si 
the London School of Economies, is a research 
fellow in government for the year at Harvard 
University. 


Alfred E. Diamond, who is in the process of 
completing his doctoral work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is presently a visiting lecturer in political 
science at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Charles Drekmeier of the department of politi- 
cal science and sociology of Stanford Universliy 
has been appointed a fellow in law and sociology 
at the Harvard Law School for the present aci- 
demic year under a Carnegie Corporation Grant. 


James C. Finlay, 8.J., after a year of pos - 
doctoral studies in Paris, has joined Fordham Uni- 
versity’s department of political philosophy. 


Ralph E. Flanders, former United States 
Senator from Vermont, served during the ‘all 
semester, 1960, as Ford Foundation distinguished 
professor of public affairs at the University of 
Massachusetts. During the spring semester, 103 , 
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the professorship will be held by Dennis Roberts, 
former Mayor of Providence and Governor of the 
State of Rhode Island. 


Harvey Glickman, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science, Haverford College, has been appointed 
book editor of Africa Report, a journal devoted to 
African affairs. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been appointed visit- 
ing assistant professor of political science at San 
Diego State College. 


Wiliam Gore, assistant professor of political 
science, the University of Kansas, has received a 
fellowship grant from Community Studies for re- 
search into policy decisions in the metropolitan 
area of Kansas City. Fhe research will extend 
over a fifteen month period beginning in the fall 
of 1960. 


James W. Gould is a Fulbright lecturer at the 
Amerika Institute of the University of Munich 
for the year 1960-61. 


Philip C. Jessup will retire from Columbia Uni- 
versity at the end of the present academic year to 
take up his duties as a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in The Hague. 


Claudius O. Johnson, professor emeritus of 
political science at Washington State University 
is Helen Mary Marks visiting distinguished pro- 
fessor at Chatham College during this academic 
year. 


James B. Kessler, Indiana University, has 
taken leave to serve as director of the Commission 
on State Tax and Financing Policy. 


Joseph B. Kingsbury has retired from Indiana 
University and has accepted a position in Bang- 
kok on the Indiana University Public Administra- 
tion contract there. 


James D. Kitchen has been granted a leave of 
absence from San Diego State College while he 
serves as a Fulbright lecturer in Ecuador. 


Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government, Indiana: University, con- 
ducted a study for the Department of State and 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchanges, 
during the fall semester. 


Don B. Leiffer has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence from San Diego State College while he 


serves as acting administrative officer of the Cali- 


fornia State College System. Professor Leiffer 
will serve in this capacity until a permanent ad- 
ministrative officer is appointed sometime after 
July 1, 1961. The administrative officer serves 
under a Board of Trustees which governs the fif- 
teen California State Colleges. 
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Charles 8. Liebman has been appointed in-. 
structor in the political science department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and educational assistant 
at the Fels Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment. 


Channing Liem, formerly associate professor of 
political science at Chatham College, is now head 
of the Republic of Korea Mission to the United 
Nations with the rank of Ambassador. 


John Logue, assistant professor of political 
science at Villanova University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of political science at 
Haverford College for the year 1960-61. 


Lucian C. Marquis of the University of Oregon 
will be on sabbatical leave for 1960-61 as Ful- 
bright lecturer in comparative political institu- 
tions and political sociology at the University of 
Exeter, England. On June 1960 he received the 
Ersted Distinguished Teaching Award of $1000 
at the University of Oregon. 


Herbert J. Muller, distinguished service pro- 
fessor of government and English, Indiana Uni- 
versity, is spending the year at the center for ad- 
vanced studies in behavioral sciences at Stanford, 
California. 


Richard E. Neustadt, head of the government 
department in Columbia College, served as ad- 
visor on government organization to President 
Kennedy during the transition period before and 
after the Inauguration. 


Harding C. Noblitt, professor of political 
science, was the recipient of the first annual Great 
Teacher Award at Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota in the spring of 1960. 


Albert J. Ossman, Jr., assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and political science is acting department 
chairman in the political science department at 
Chatham during the absence of William J. Keefe. 


Norman Padelford has been elected chairman 
of the board of editors of International Organi- 
zation. 


Roy Pierce, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan was a Ful- 
bright lecturer at the American Seminar in politi- 
cal science and sociology at Nice, France. 


William Whatley Pierson, professor of political 
science at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, has been named acting chancellor of 
the Woman’s College of Greensboro. 


Robert S. Rankin, on leave from his post as 
chairman of the department of political science 
at Duke University, is serving as a member of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights. 
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During his absence, John Hallowell is acting as 
chairman. 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been named book 
review editor of Current History. 


Robert A. Rupen, associate professor of politi- 
eal science at the University of North Carolina 
will spend the spring and summer of 1961 at the 
Russian Institute of Columbia University. 


Fayez A. Sayegh, formerly of the Arab States’ 
Delegation Office and the Yemen Permanent 
Mission to the U.N. is visiting associate professor 
of political science and philosophy at Stanford 
University. 


Henry J. Schmandt, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, was recently selected as chairman of 
the newly organized Southeastern Wisconsin Re- 
gional Planning Commission. 


Andrew M. Scott, associate professor at the 
University of North Carolina, will spend the 
1960-61 academic year as Fulbright lecturer in 
American political thought at the Bologna Center 
of the school for advanced international studies of 
John Hopkins University. 


Lester G. Seligman of the University of Oregon 
will be on sabbatical leave for 1960-61 as Ful- 
bright lecturer in American Political Studies at 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 


Herman M. Somers, professor of political sci- 
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ence at Haverford College, is on leave durinz 
1960-61 under a Senior Research Fellowship «f 
the Social Science Research Council. He is ais; 
serving as visiting research professor at th: 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 


Richard N. Swift, associate professor of goverr - 
ment at New York University, is serving durin:: 
1960-61 as acting chairman of the Washingion 
Square College department of government. |I- 
also begins the first year in a three-year term a. 
Coordinator of the College Program of Libere’ 
Studies. 


Robert Tomasek has received a Doherty Foun- 
dation Fellowship for a year’s study of i'u 
Christian Democratic Party of Chile and will ‘x 
on leave from his position as assistant professo” 
of political science at the University of Kansas fo: 
the academic year, 1960-61. 


Frank N. Trager, professor of international «f. 
fairs, New York University, is serving as visitine 
professor in political science at Yale Universi‘ 
1960-61. 


M. J. ©. Vile of the University of Exeter, Enz- 
land, was appointed as NATO visiting pro- 
fessor in government to the University of Mas a- 
chusetts for the fall semester 1960, He will spenc 
the spring semester as visiting lecturer at Smiit 
College, Massachusetts. 


Maurice Waters of Wayne State University hiss 
received the World Affairs Center Fellowship for 
1960-61. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Bruce R. Andrews was appointed July 1, 1960 
as assistant professor of political science at 
Dickinson College. 


David E. Apter has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, starting September, 1961. 


Chester W. Bain, formerly of the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed professor and head, 
department of political science, University of 
South Carolina, 


Gary L. Best has received an appointment as 
instructor in political science at the University of 
Oregon. 


L. Franklin Blitz, Jr., formerly of Florida State 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
in the bureau of public administration and the 
department of political science, University of 
South Carolina. 


Burton R. Brazil has been promoted to the rank 
of professor at San Jose State College. 


Holbert N. Carroll, professor of political science 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 


Byrum Carter has become a full professor st 
Indiana University. 


Dale Chastain has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Chatham College. 


C. W. Cassinelli of Whitman has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the department ct 
the University of Washington. 


Taylor Cole, of Duke University, was appointed 
to the new position of provost of the University 
upon his return from a year of research in West 
Africa. 


James §. Coleman, director of the African 
Studies Center at UCLA, has been promoted to 
the rank of professor. 


Elmer E. Cornwell has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor at Brown. 
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Michael Curtis, formerly of Oberlin College, 
has accepted an appointment at the University of 
Massachusetts as an associate professor of govern- 
ment, 


David Derge has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor at Indiana University. 


Alfred Diamant, formerly associate professor of 
political science at the University of Florida, has 
been appointed associate professor of political 
science at Haverford College, effective September 
1960. 


Martin David Dubin, a visiting assistant pro- 
fessor at Roosevelt University during 1959-60 has 
been given a regular three year appointment as 
assistant professor of political science. 


Arnett Elliott of the department of political 
science at the University of Tennessee has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science 
at Whitman College commencing in September, 
1961. 


Thomas H. Eliot has been appointed dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts at Washington 
University. 


John Funari has been appointed instructor of 
political science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


William R. Gable of the institute of public ad- 
ministration at the University of Michigan has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science. 


John Gange, a former executive director of 
APSA, and lately with the Asia Foundation in 
Hong Kong, has become director of the institute 
of international studies and overseas admini- 
stration at the University of Oregon, Eugene. The 
institute is charged with the development and 
coordination of University activities in the field of 
international affairs, 


Neil Garvey has been appointed to a full pro- 
fessorship at the University of Illinois. 


Frederick H. Gareau has been promoted to an 
associate professorship and Donald S. Vaughan 
has been advanced to an acting associate profes- 
sorship at the University of Mississippi. 


Harvey Glickman, formerly assistant professor 
of politics at Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
Haverford College, effective September 1960. 


Elliot R. Goodman has become associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Brown. 


Ahmad R. Haffar, who is completing the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. at Princeton, has been 
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appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the State University College of Education, 
New Paltz, New York. 


A. Clarke Hagensick was appointed assistant 
professor of political science in the bureau of gov- 
ernment, University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, beginning March 1, 1960. 


Charles M. Hardin, University of Chicago, has 
resigned to become an associate director of the 
social sciences at the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Ray F. Harvey has been named dean of the 
graduate school of public administration at New 
York University. 


C. Ferrel Heady, Jr. has been appointed direc- 
tor of the institute of public administration at the 
University of Michigan succeeding John W. 
Lederle, who resigned to become president of the 
University of Massachusetts. 


C. J. Hein has been appointed to the staff of 
the graduate school of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Ivan Hinderaker has returned to UCLA from 
a year’s leave in Washington, D.C. where he 
served as special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and has accepted an appointment as 
chairman of the department of political science. 


Charles D. Hounshell has been appointed asso- 
ciate to the dean of the college of Emory Uni- 
versity. 


Edwin C. Hoyt has been appointed associate 
professor of government and chairman of the de- 
partment at the University of New Mexico. 


George Mc¢cT. Kahin, professor of government 
at Cornell, has been appointed director of the 
University’s Southeast Asia Program. 


Arthur E. Kalleberg, who was awarded the 
Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota in August, 
has accepted a position as instructor in political 
science at Mount Holyoke College. 


John C. Lane has been appointed assistant pro- 


fessor of government at the University of Buffalo. : 


Richard H. Leach has been promoted to associ- 
ate professor of political science at Duke Uni- 
versity. 


Charles §. Liebman has been appointed in- 
structor in the political science department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and educational assistant 
at the Fels Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment. 


Jung-shun Lin, who recently received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
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appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the State University of Education, New Paltz, 
New York. 


David W. McCormick, formerly of Eastern 
Illinois University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Idaho State College. 


Gerard J. Mangone has been named executive 
officer of the newly reorganized center for over- 
seas operations in the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The Center comprises the several inter- 
national programs of the School, including the 
graduate overseas training program, the Pakistan 
administrative staff college mission, the cross- 
cultural studies project, the Africa-Asia public 
affairs interneships and the Maxwell Institute on 
Overseas Operations. 


Henry B. Mayo, formerly of the University of 
South Carolina, has accepted a professorship with 
the University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario. 


Robert Mendelsohn is now instructor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Oregon. 


Joyce M. Mitchell has become instructor in 
political science at the University of Oregon. 


Wiliam Mitchell, formerly of Harvard, is now 
assistant professor at the University of Oregon. 


Earl Nehring has been promoted from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Kansas. 


Benjamin Nimer has accepted appointment as 
associate professor at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Lawrence E. Noble, Jr., has been promoted to 
associate professor of government at Centre Col- 
lege of Kentucky. 


Theodore M. Norton, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at San Jose State 
College for the fall semester, 1960-61. 


Robert F. Oxnam, formerly vice-president and 
associate professor of government at Boston Uni- 
versity and more recently president of Pratt In- 
stitute is the new president of Drew University. 


L. Vincent Padgett has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
San Diego State College. 


Thomas Page has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at Illinois. 
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Philip F. Palmer’ was appointed instructor ir 
political science, beginning in August, 1960 at vix 
University of Wisconsin, extension division. 


Robert H. Pealy of the institute of public nd- 
ministration at the University of Michigan ha. 
been appointed associate professor of politics 
science. 


Jack W. Peltason has been appointed dean o' 
the college of liberal arts and sciences at the Uni 
versity of Illinois. 


René Peritz has been appointed instructor ir 
the political science department, University o. 
Pennsylvania. 


Robert J. Pranger has been appointed to ar 
instructorship at the University of Illinois. 


Alan C. Rankin has been promoted to profes:o. 
of political science at the University of Pittsbur,:a 


Fred Riggs of Indiana University is now a iul 
professor. 


Fauneil J. Rinn, formerly at the University 3 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor o 
political science at San Jose State College. 


Marvin Rintala has been promoted to assist::1i 
professor at Brown University. 


Donald G. Rhodes, formerly of the Universi‘; 
of Kansas, has been appointed an instructor ir 
political science and research assistant in ilu 
bureau of public administration at the Universi. 
of Mississippi. 


Adolph Riederer, formerly of New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted appointment as instructor i 
government at the University of Texas. 


Edward J. Rogers has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at San Jose State College. 


Ernest E. Rossi, formerly of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor :’ 
the Catholic University of America. 


John W. Ryan was promoted in Septembe: 
1960 to associate director of the bureau of govern- 
ment, University of Wisconsin extension division. 
In this position Professor Ryan will be responsible 
for the general administration of all bureau o! 
government activities both in Madison and atthe 
various extension centers of the University o! 
Wisconsin. 


James §, Schell, completing his doctorate work 
at the University of Wisconsin, was appointed en 
instructor in political science at mory Universiiy 
for the academic year 1960-61. 
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Otis H. Shao has been appointed chairman of 
the new department of political science at 
Moravian College. 


Foster Sherwood, professor of political science 
at UCLA has been appointed vice chancellor in 
charge of academic affairs for the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


William Siffin is now associate professor of 
government at Indiana. 


Reed M. Smith, formerly assistant professor of 
political science, Baldwin-Wallace College, has 
been appointed lecturer in the political science 
- department University of Pennsylvania, and edu- 
cational assistant at the Fels Institute of Local 
and State Government. 


Robert F. Smith, formerly of Southern Method- 
ist, has been appointed associate professor at 
Skidmore College. 


Charles I. Stastny has joined the department at 
Skidmore as instructor. 


Peter Stercho has been appointed to an associ- 
ate professorship at Saint Vincent College. 


Robert H. Stoudemire has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the bureau of public admini- 
stration and the department of political science, 
University of South Carolina. 


Edward Taborsky has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at the University of Texas. 


Richard W. Taylor has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at Coe College. He has 
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also been elected secretary of the ‘ Midwest 
Faculty Conference. 


William Thomas has been appointed assistant 
professor at Skidmore. 


Thomas F. Thompson was appointed assistant 
professor of political science, beginning September 
1, 1960 at the University of Wisconsin, extension 
division. 

Jan F. Triska, formerly of Cornell University, 
was appointed associate professor of political 
science at Stanford University, beginning autumn, 
1960. 


Robert Tucker has been promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship at Indiana University. 


P. J. Vatikiotis is now associate professor of 
government at Indiana University. 


Robert Warren is now acting assistant professor 
at the University of Washington. 


Paul A. Weidner formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of social sciences at Henry Ford College, 
in Dearborn, Michigan, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. ‘= 

Lea E. Williams has been promoted to associate 
professor at Brown University. 


Benjamin F. Wright formerly president of 
Smith College, has accepted an appointment as 
professor of government and director of American 
Studies at the University of Texas. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Nelson E. Taylor, Jr., assistant professor of 
political science at Vassar College, died on 
November 12, 1960. 

Before joining the Vassar faculty in 1954, Dr. 
Taylor had taught at Tufts College, Louisiana 
State University, and the University of Vermont. 
He graduated with honors from the University of 
Virginia in 1943 and was awarded the M.A. and 
the Ph.D. degrees by Harvard University. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Political Science Association, the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, and the Southern 
Political Science Association. 

Dr. Taylor was the editor of a recent book on 
American parties and politics, entitled “Know 
Your Candidate.” This was an analysis, by means 
of their own words, of the positions taken by 
Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy on 


major policy issues. Dr. Taylor also served as 
director of research and writer for Gore Vidal, the 
unsuccessful Democratic-Liberal candidate for 
Congress in New York’s 29th District. 

In 1957, Dr. Taylor worked on projects for the 
New York State Temporary Commission on the 
Constitutional Convention, which was established 
by the state legislature to undertake studies in 
preparation for a constitutional convention. 

During the summer of 1958, Dr. Taylor served 
as director of the joint Wellesley-Vassar Summer 
Intern Program, in Washington, D.C. In 1959, he 
became secretary of the Vassar College faculty. 

In a few short years, Dr. Taylor became a valu- 
able member of Vassar’s department of political 
science. He was an excellent and highly effective 
teacher; he was a gentleman deeply respected by 
both his colleagues and students. 
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STABILITY AND CHANGE IN 1960: A REINSTATING ELECTION 


Puitie E. CONVERSE, ANGUS CAMPBELL, WARREN E. MILLER, Donan E. STOKI- 
University of Michigan 


Jahn F. Kennedy’s narrow popular vote 
margin jn 1960 has already insured this presi- 
dential election a classic position in the roll call 
of close American elections. Whatever more 
substantial judgments historical perspective 
may bring, we can be sure that the 1960 elec- 
tion will do heavy duty in demonstrations to a 
reluctant public that after all is said and done, 
every vote docs count. And the margin trans- 
lated into “votes per precinct” will become 
standard fare in exhortations to party workers 
that no stone be left unturned. 

The 1960 election is a classic as well in the 
license it allows for “explanations” of the final 
outcome. Any event or campaign strategem 
that might plausibly have changed the thinnest 
sprinkling of votes across the nation may, more 
persuasively than is usual, be called “critical.” 
Viewed in this manner, the 1960 presidential 
election hung on such a manifold of factors 
that reasonable men might despair of catalogu- 
ing them. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to put together an 
account of the election in terms of the broadest 
currents influencing the American electorate in 
1960. We speak of the gross lines of motivation 
which gave the election its unique shape, mo- 
tivations involving millions rather than thou- 
sands of votes. Analysis of these broad currents 
is not intended to explain the hairline differ- 
ences in popular vote, state by state, which 
edged the balance in favor of Kennedy rather 
than Nixon. But it can indicate quite clearly 
the broad forces which reduced the popular 
vote to a virtual stalemate, rather than any of 
the other reasonable outcomes between a 60-40 
or a 40-60 vote division. And it can thereby 
help us to understand in parsimonious terms 
why a last feather thrown on the scales in 
November, 1960, could have spelled victory or 
defeat for either candidate. 
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I. SURFACE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ELECTION 


Any account of the election should not onl 
be consistent with its obvious characteristics > 
they filtered clear from raw vote tallies in tix 
days after the election, but should organiz’ 
them into a coherent pattern of meaning a- 
well. These characteristics are, of course, 11’ 
ones that have nourished post-election specu! t 
tion. In addition to the close partisan divisict 
of the popular vote, the following items «i> 
serve mention: 


(1) The remarkably high level of turnout. Abox 
62.7 percent of estimated adults over 2° 
voted in the 1952 election, a figure wh'si 
had stood as the high-water mark of vo. 
turnout in recent presidential elections. J w 
comparable turnout proportion for the 1o 
presidential election appears to have Du: 
64.3 per cent! 

(2) Upswing in turnout in the South? The Sot ik 


! Estimates of turnout lack much meaning ex- 
cept as raw vote totals are stated as a proportiur 
of the potential electorate. Whereas the numl»: 
of adults over 21 in the nation is known w:'! 
reasonable precision, the number of adult citizc : 
over 21 who are “eligible”? according to any » 
several possible definitions depends on cruder c». i- 
mates, which can be quite diverse. For the 1§ 4% 
figure we employ here Table No. 446 for the 
“Civilian Population 21 Years and Olde. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States (1958 ciii- 
tion). The 1960 figure rests on an estimated 107 
million adults over 21. 

? The South is defined throughout this artic 
to include 15 border and deep Southern States 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Maryland (but not Delaware) arc 
included and form the western and northes 
boundaries of the region. 
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appears to have contributed dispropor- 
tionately to the high level in turnout. Out- 
side the South, the increase in total presi- 
dential votes cast in 1960 relative to the 
1956 election was about 7 percent, a figure 
scarcely exceeding estimated population 
growth in this period. In the South, how- 
ever, presidential ballots in 1960 increased 
by more than 25 per cent relative to 1956, 
an increase far outstripping population 
growth in this region.? 

(8) Stronger Republican voting at the presidential 
level. On balance across the nation Nixon 
led Republican tickets, while Kennedy 
trailed behind many other Democratic 
candidates, especially outside of the North- 
east. These discrepancies in the partisan- 
ship of presidential voting and ballots at 
other levels were not, of course, as striking 
as those in 1956. Nevertheless, their political 
significance has an obvious bearing on the 
future expectations of the two youthful 
candidates, and therefore occasions special 
interest. 

(4) The stamp of the religious factor in 1960 
voting patterns. While the Kennedy victory 
was initially taken as proof that religion 
had not been important in the election, all 
serious students of election statistics have 
since been impressed by the religious axis 
visible in the returns. Fenton, Scammon, 
Bean, Harris and others have commented 
upon the substantial correlation between 
aggregate voting patterns and the relative 
concentration of Catholics and Protestants 
from district to district. 


Of these surface characteristics, probably the 
last has drawn most attention. Once it became 
clear that religion had not only played some 
part but, as these things go, a rather impressive 
part in presidential voting across the nation, 
discussions came to hinge on the nature of its 
role. It could safely be assumed that Kennedy 
as a Catholic had attracted some unusual 
Catholic votes, and had lost some normally 
Democratic Protestant votes. A clear question 
remained, however, as to the net effect. The 
New York Times, summarizing the discussion 


3 Population growth in areas such as Texas 
and Florida includes the immigration of American 
citizens from outside the South who are more ac- 
customed to voting in every election than are 
Southerners. It seems almost certain, however, 
that there was a real increase in motivation among 
long-term Southern residents as well. The factor 
of population change was quite insufficient to ac- 
count for the 1960 increase in Southern turnout. 
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late in November, spoke of a ‘‘narrow consen- 
sus” among the experts that Kennedy had won 
more than he lost as a result of his Catholicism. 
These are questions, however, which aggregate 
vote statistics can but dimly illuminate, as the 
disputed history of Al Smith’s 1928 defeat 
makes clear. Fortunately in 1960 the election 
was studied extensively by sample surveys, 
permitting more exact inferences to be drawn. 

The national sample survey conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of The University 
of Michigan in the fall of 1960 had features 
which give an unparalleled opportunity to 
comment on the recent evolution of the Ameri- 
can electorate. The fall surveys were part of a 
long-term “‘panel” study, in which respondents 
first interviewed at the time of the 1956 presi- 
dential election were reinterviewed.® In the fall 
of 1956 a sample of 1763 adults, chosen by 
strict probability methods from all the adults 
living in private households in the United 
States, had been questioned just before and 
just after the presidential election. This initial 
sample was constituted as a panel of respond- 
ents and was interviewed again in 1958 and 
twice in connection with the 1960 presidential 
election. These materials permit the linking of 


4 New York Times, November 20, 1960, Sec- 
tion 4, p. E5. l 

š Results of the 1956 survey, considered as a 
simple cross-section sample of the nation, are re- 
ported in Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, 
The American Voter (New York, 1960). There 
are natural difficulties in any attempt to retain 
contact with a farflung national sample over 
periods of two and four years, especially in a 
population as geographically mobile as that of the 
current United States. Of the original 1763 re- 
spondents interviewed twice in 1956, nearly 100 
had died before the 1960 interview. Others had 
been effectively removed from the electorate by 
advanced senility or institutionalization. Of the 
remaining possible interviews, numbering some- 
what over 1600 people, more than 1100 were 
successfully reinterviewed in the fall of 1960. The 
1956 social, economic and political characteristics 
of the 1960 survivors show almost no sign of de- 
viation from the characteristics of the larger 
pool of original 1956 respondents. Therefore, al- 
though attrition may seem substantial, there is no 
evidence of alarming bias. 

§ The sequence of interviews in 1956, 1958 and 
1960 was carried out under grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The 1960 sample design 
provided not only contact with the 1956 panel 
which, due to aging, no longer gave an adequate 
representation of the 1960 electorate, but also a 
set of additional interviews filling out an up-to- 
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1960 and 1956 voting behavior with unusual 
reliability." 


I. THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ELECTORATE, 1956-1960 


The difference in presidential election out- 
come between 1956 and 1960 might depend 
upon either or both of two broad types of 
change in the electorate. The first includes 
shifts in the physical composition of the 
electorate over time due to non-political fac- 
tors, t.e., vital processes. Some adult citizens 
who voted in 1956 were no longer part of the 
eligible electorate in 1960, primarily because of 
death or institutionalization. On the other 
hand, a new cohort of voters who had been too 
young to vote in 1956 were eligible to partici- 
pate in the 1960 election. Even in a four-year 
period, vital processes alone could account for 
shifts in the vote. In addition, changes in the 
electoral vote, though not in the nationwide 
popular vote margin, might result from voters 
changing their residences without changing 
their minds. 

Secondly, there are obviously genuine 
changes in the political choice of individuals 
eligible to vote in both elections. Such citizens 
may enter or leave the active electorate by 
choice, or may decide to change the partisan- 
ship of their presidential vote. 

The contribution of these two types of 
change to the shift in votes from a 1956 Eisen- 
hower landslide to a narrow 1960 Kennedy 
margin—a net shift toward the Democrats of 
almost 8 percent—may be analyzed. Somewhat 
less than 10 percent of the eligible 1956 elec- 
torate had become effectively ineligible by 


date cross-section sample of all adult citizens liv- 
ing in private households in 1960. Analysis of the 
additional interview material is being carried out 
under a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. Both the panel and cross-section bodies 
of data contribute, where appropriate, to ma- 
terials in this article. 

7? The longitudinal analysis of political change 
permitted by a panel design can only be poorly 
approximated in simple cross-section surveys, 
where deductions must rest on the respondent’s 
recollection of his behavior in time past. Most 
analysts have justly felt uncomfortable with re- 
eall materials of this sort, since it has been clear 
that the accuracy of a vote report declines 
rapidly as time passes. In both 1958 and 1960, we 
asked our respondents to recall their 1956 vote. 
The results, as compared with actual reports 
collected just after the 1956 election, demonstrate 
forcefully the inaccuracies which accumulate with 
time. 
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1960, with death as the principal cause.® Older 
people naturally bulk large in this category. 
The felt party affiliation or “party identifica- 
tion” expressed in 1956 by these “departing” 
respondents was somewhat Republican rela- 
tive to the remainder of the sample.’ Nonethe- 
less, these people cast a vote for president 
which was about 48 percent Democratic, or 6 
percent more Democratic than the vote of the 
1956 electorate as a whole. Although this ap- 
pears to be a contradiction, it is actually 
nothing more than a logical consequence of 
existing theory. The high Republican vote in 
1956 depended on a massive defection to Eisen- 
hower by many people identified with the 
Democratic party. Since the strength of party 
attachments increases as a function of age, and 
since defections are inversely related to 
strength of party identification, it follows that 
1956 defection rates were much higher among 
younger citizens than among older.!° The data 
make it clear that the group of older people 
voting for the last time in 1956 had cast a much 
straighter “party vote’ than their juniors. 
Only about 5 percent of these older Democrats 
had defected to Eisenhower, as opposed to 
about a quarter of all Democrats in the elec- 
torate as a whole. So both things are true: this 
departing cohort was more Republican than 
average in party identification but had voted 
more Democratic than average in 1956. If we 
remove them from the 1956 electorate, then, 
we arrive at a presidential vote of about 60 
percent for Eisenhower among those voters 
who were to have the option of voting again in 
1960. Hence the elimination of this older group 
from consideration increases the amount of 
partisan change to be accounted for between 
1956 and 1960, rather than decreasing it. 
Comparable isolation of the new cohort of 
young voters in 1960 does very little to change 
the picture. Little more than one half of this 
new group of voters normally votes in the first 
election of eligibility;" furthermore, in 1960 


8 Throughout this article, the “eligible elec- 
torate” is taken to consist of those non-institu- 
tionalized citizens over 21. Negroes disqualified 
in many parts of the South, for example, are in- 
cluded in this bounding of the electorate, as well 
as those who had moved too recently to have 
established new voting residences in 1960. 

§ The concept of party identification is treated 
in detail, Campbell et al., op. cit., p. 120 ff. 

10 Our theoretical understanding of this net of 
relationships is suggested zbid., pp. 161-167. 

1 Participation rates by age in 1960 follow 
rather nicely the rates indicated zbid., Fig. 17-1, 
p. 494. 
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its two-party vote division differed only 
negligibly from that of the nation as a whole. 
As a result, its analytic removal leaves the vote 
among the remainder of the electorate nearly 
unchanged. By way of summary, then, differ- 
ences in the 1956 and 1960 electorates arising 
from vital processes do not explain the 1956- 
1960 vote change; if anything, they extend the 
amount of change to be otherwise explained. 
We may further narrow our focus by con- 
sidering those people eligible in both 1956 and 
1960, who failed to join the active electorate 
in 1960. A very large majority of these 1960 
non-voters had not voted in 1956, and repre- 
sent Negroes in the South as well as persistent 
non-voters of other types. Among those who 
had voted in 1956, however, the vote had been 
rather evenly divided between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. As with the older voters, removal of 
this group leaves an active 1956-1960 electorate 
whose vote for Eisenhower now surpasses 60 
percent, broadening again the discrepancy be- 
tween the two-party divisions in the 1956 and 
1960 votes. The final fringe group which we 
may set aside analytically is constituted of 
those citizens eligible to have voted in 1956 who 
did not then participate, yet who joined the 
electorate in 1960. The fact that young voters 
often “sit out” their first presidential election 
or two indicates part of the composition of such 
a group. Once again, however, these newly 
active citizens divided their ballots in 1960 
almost equally between the two major candi- 
dates, and the residual portion of the 1960 
electorate changes little with their removal. 
By this point we have eliminated all the 
fringe groupings whose entry or departure from 
the active electorate might have contributed 
to change in the national vote division between 
1956 and 1960. We come to focus directly, then, 
on the individuals who cast a vote for Kennedy 
or Nixon in 1960 and had voted for president in 
1956 (Table I). As we see, paring away the 
fringe groupings has had the total effect of in- 
creasing the net shift in the vote division be- 
tween the two years from 8 percent to 11 per- 
cent. If we can explain this shift it will be clear 
that we have dealt with those broad currents in 
the electorate which brought the 1960 election 
to a virtual stalemate. 
Naturally, the most interesting features of 
Table I are the cells involving vote changers. 
In a sequence of elections such as the 1956- 
1960 series it is a temptation to assume that 
about 8 percent of the Eisenhower voters of 
1956 shifted to Kennedy in 1960, since this was 
the net observable change between the two 
years. Much analysis of aggregate election 
statistics is forced to proceed on this assump- 
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TABLE I. 1956-1960 VOTE CHANGE WITHIN 
THE ACTIVE CORE OF THE ELECTORATE 


1956 Vote for 


1960 Vote Total 
for Stevenson Eisenhower % 
Fo % 
Kennedy 33 17 50 
Nixon 6 44, 50 
39 61 100 


Note: Since we usually think of vote shifts in 
terms of proportions of the total electorate, per- 
centages in this table use the total vote as a base, 
rather than row or column totals. 


tion within any given voting unit. However, we 
see that the net shift of 11 percent in the vote of 
the active 1956-1960 electorate in fact derived 
from a gross shift of 23 percent, over half of 
which was rendered invisible in the national 
totals because counter-movements cancelled 
themselves out. 

A traditional analysis of these vote changers 
would specify their membership in various 
population groupings such as age and occupa- 
tion category, union membership, race and the 
like. However, results of this sort in 1960 are so 
uniform across most of these population group- 
ings that they seem to reflect little more than 
national trends, and change seems at best 
loosely connected with location in various of 
these specific categories. If we took the fact in 
isolation, for example, we might be struck to 
note that union members voted almost 8 per- 
cent more Democratic in 1960 than in 1956. 
However, such a figure loses much of its inter- 
est when we remind ourselves that people who 
are not labor union members also shifted their 
votes in the same direction.and in about the 
same degree between 1956 and 1960. Such uni- 
form changes characterize most of the standard 
sociological categories. 

There is, of course, one dramatic exception. 
Vote change between 1956 and 1960 follows re- 
ligious lines very closely. Within the 6 percent 
of the active 1956-1960 electorate who followed 
a Stevenson-Nixon path (Table I), 90 percent 
are Protestant and only 8 percent are Catholic. 
Among the larger group of Eisenhower- 
Kennedy changers, however, only 40 percent 
are Protestant and close to 60 percent are 
Catholic. In the total vote in 1956 and 1960, 
Protestants show almost no net partisan 
change. Eisenhower had won 64 percent of the 
“Protestant vote” in 1956; Nixon won 63 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, the Democratic proportion of 
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the two-party vote among Catholics across the 
nation skyrocketed from a rough 50 percent in 
the two Eisenhower elections to a vote of 80 
percent for Kennedy. These gross totals appear 
to substantiate the early claims of Kennedy 
backers that a Catholic candidate would draw 
back to the Democratic party sufficient 
Catholics to carry the 1960 election. Further- 
more, it appears that Kennedy must have 
gained more votes than he lost by virtue of his 
religious affiliation, for relative to Stevenson in 
1956, he lost no Protestant votes and attracted 
a very substantial bloc of Catholic votes. 

The question of net gains or losses as a result 
of the Catholic issue is not, however, so simply 
laid to rest. The data cited above make a very 
strong case, as have the aggregate national 
statistics, that religion played a powerful role 
ip the 1960 outcome. The vote polarized along 
rcligious lines in a degree which we have not 
seen in the course of previous sample survey 
studies. Moreover, the few interesting devia- 
tions in the 1960 vote of other population 
groupings, to the degree that they are visible 
at all, seem with minor exceptions to reflect 
the central religious polarization. That is, 
where a group exceeded or fell below the magni- 
tude of the national shift to the Democrats, it is 
usually true that the group is incidentally a 
more or less Catholic group. The central 
phenomenon therefore was religious; the ques- 
tion as to its net effect favoring or disfavoring 
Kennedy remains open. 

In a strict sense, of course, the answers to 
this question can only be estimated. We know 
how the election came out, with Kennedy a 
Catholic. We cannot, without major additional 
assumptions, know what the election returns 
might have been if Kennedy were a Protestant 
and all other conditions remained unchanged. 
We can make an estimate, however, if we can 
assume some baseline, some vote that would 
have occurred under “normal” circumstances. 
A number of such baselines suggest themselves. 
We might work from the 1956 presidential vote, 
as we have done above (42 percent Democra- 
tic); or from the more recent Congressional 
vote in 1958 (56 percent Democratic); or from 
some general average of recent nation-wide 
votes. But it is obvious that the simple choice 
of baseline will go a long way toward determin- 
ing the answer we propose to the question of net 
religious effect. If we choose the 1958 vote as a 
baseline, it is hard to argue that Kennedy 
could have made any net gains from his reli- 
gion; if we choose the 1956 presidential vote, it 
is equally hard to argue that he lost ground on 
balance. 

Indeed, the most cogent arguments docu- 


menting a net gain for Kennedy—those «> 
counts which appear to express the majot:.~ 
opinion of election observers—use the 10: 
presidential vote quite explicitly as a bascrn>. 
Yet the second Eisenhower vote seems Je 
most bizarre choice for a baseline of any whi > 
might be suggested. The vote I[tisenhe. 
achieved in 1956 stands out as the most «' 
proportionately Republican vote in the t't. 
series of nation-wide presidential and Co 
gressional elections stretching back to 1928. i» 
what sense, then, is this extreme Republi 
swing plausible as a “normal vote?” Its s: 
claim seems to lie in the fact that itis the 1:5 . 
recent presidential election. Yet other re». 
elections attest dramatically to the extreme i » 
normality of the 1956 Eisenhower vote. In i> 
1954 Congressional elections the nati. - 
Democrats, although they turned out less»: / 
than Republicans in minor elections, ti? 
fashioned a solid majority of votes cast. ~ 
fall of 1958 witnessed a Democratic lands’: |: 
Even in 1956, “underneath?” Ejisenhow `` 
towering personal margin, a Democratic pu: - 
lar vote majority exceeding that woi) 
Kennedy won in 1960 appeared at other Ic: « 
of the ticket. Finally, if 1956 is taken as 2:1- 
mal baseline and if it is true that Kennedy © ~ 
score some relative personal success in lit)! 
how can we possibly explain the fact that oin . 
diverse Democrats on state tickets around :' 
nation tended to win a greater proportio: - 
popular votes than he attracted? 

It seems more reasonable to suggest °°: 
Kennedy did not in any sense exceed the “ie - 
mal” vote expectations of the generalized ui: 
anonymous Democratic candidate; rather, | 
fell visibly below these expectations, althcur r 
nowhere nearly as far below them as Adl: 
Stevenson had fallen. This proposition is ::. - 
gruent not only with the general contour, > 
election returns in the recent period, but vi! 
the great mass of sample survey data colle: i 
in the past decade as well. With this prop | 
tion we can draw into a coherent pattern i: 
several surface characteristics which sec: < 
intriguing from the simple 1960 vote tot» 
With it, we can locate the 1960 election 1:9 
generally in the stream of American polit ¢: 
history. 


Ill. THE BASIC VOTING STRENGTH OF 
THE TWO PARTIES 


We have found it of great explanatory vil: 
to think of election results as reflecting t 
interplay of two sets of forces: stable, ler z 
term partisan dispositions and short-ter - 
forces specific to the immediate election situ: 
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tion. The long-term partisan dispositions are 
very adequately represented by our measures 
of party identification. The stability of these 
dispositions over time is a matter of empirical 
record.’ Their partisan division over any 
period, as it may favor one party or the other, 
provides the point from which one must start 
to understand any specific election. This under- 
lying division of loyalties lends itself admirably 
to the goal of indicating what a “normal” vote 
would be, aside from specifie forces associated 
with the immediate election. 

In these terms, the basic Democratic major- 
ity in the nation is scarcely subject to dispute. 
Year in and year out since 1952, national sam- 
ples of the American electorate have indicated 
a preference for the Democratic party by a 
margin approaching 60-40. However, since no 
election in recent years has shown a Demo- 
cratic margin of this magnitude, it would be as 
absurd to take a 60-40 Democratic majority 
for a baseline as it would be to work from the 
1956 presidential vote. Actually there is little 
temptation to do so. Over the years large 
amounts of information have been accumulated 
on the behavior of people identifying with the 
two major parties, and it is clear that the 
realistic voting strength of the Democrats— 
and this is the sort of baseline which interests 
us——falls well short of a 60-40 majority. The 
fact that heavy Democratic majorities in the 
South are concealed by low voting turnout is 
but one factor which reduces realistic Demo- 
cratic strength. Outside the South, as well, 
Democrats under the same conditions of short- 
term stimulation are less likely to vote than 
Republicans. 

It is possible to manipulate the data in such 
a fashion as to take into account all of the sig- 
nificant discrepancies between nominal party 
identification and realistic voting strength. We 
thereby arrive at a picture of the vote division 
which could be expected in the normal presi- 


12 The absence of any significant change in the 
distribution of party loyalties throughout the 
Eisenhower period is best illustrated by Table 
6-1, zbid., p. 124. Distributions drawn in 1959 
and 1960 continue the same pattern. Further- 
more, there is no evidence that this surface 
stability of party identification is concealing a 
great flux of compensating changes beneath the 
surface. There have indeed been one or two slow, 
modest evolutions since 1952 which do involve 
compensating changes and hence are not visible 
in simple distributions. Nevertheless, our panel 
data show strikingly that among all the political 
orientations which we measure, partisan identi- 
fication is by far the most stable for individuals 
over the periods which our data cover. 
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dential election, if short-term forces associated 
with the election favored neither party in 
particular, but stood at an equilibrium, In such 
circumstances, we would expect a Democratic 
proportion of the two-party popular vote to 
fall in the vicinity of 538-54 percent. Outside 
of the South, such a vote would fall short of a 
50-50 split with the Republicans; within the 
South there would be a strong Democratic 
majority exceeding a 2-to-1 division. 
Short-term forces associated with a specific 
election may, according to their net partisan 
strength, send the actual vote in that election 
deviating to one side or the other of the equi- 
hibrium point. In 1952 and 1956 the popularity 
of Eisenhower constituted one such force, and 
this force was strongly pro-Republican. The 
distortions produced in the behaviors of party 
identifiers of different types have now become 
familiar. If the net partisan force is strong, as 
in 1956, identifiers of the favored party vote 
almost en bloc, without defection. The small 
group of “independents” who do not commit 
themselves to either party divide very dispro- 
portionately in favor of the advantaged party, 
instead of dividing their vote equally as in the 
equilibrium case. And members of the dis- 
favored party defect in relatively large num- 
bers, as Democrats did in 1956. A useful 
description of any specific election, then is an 
account of the short-term forces which have 


13 This figure should be taken to indicate a 
rough range. Jt would vary upward or downward 
slightly according to the assumptions made con- 
cerning the overall proportion of the electorate 
turning out. While the computations underlying 
this estimate are tedious, their rationale is en- 
tirely straightforward. Turnout rates and the 
two-party vote division within each of seven 
categories of party identifiers have shown re- 
markable regularities over the range of elections 
which we have studied. These rates are not con- 
stant from election to election, but do vary for 
each type of identifier quite dependably as a 
function of the net balance of short-term partisan 
forces characterizing the specifie election. While 
we have observed no election which registered a 
perfect equilibrium of these forces, we have ob- 
served situations in which net forces were Demo- 
cratic (e.g., 1958) as well as Republican (e.g., 
1952 or 1956). It is therefore possible to compute 
the turnout rate and two-party vote division 
which could be expected for each type of party 
identifier in the intermediate case in which short- 
term forces are balanced. The estimate employed 
above derives from a summation of these com- 
putations across categories of identifiers, weighted 
in a fashion appropriate to represent the entire 
electorate. 
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introduced these strains across the distribu- 
tion of party identification. 

In such a description, the existing division 
of deeper party loyalties is taken for granted. 
Its current character is not to be explained by 
the immediate political situation. The point is 
made most clearly by the 1960 election. The 
fact that the Democrats enjoyed a standing 
majority was in no way a consequence of the 
personal duel between Kennedy and Nixon, 
for it was a majority created long before either 
candidate became salient as a national political 
figure, and long before most of the campaign 
‘issues’ of 1960 had taken shape. In this per- 
spective, then, we can consider some of the 
forces which drew the 1960 vote away from 
its equilibrium state. 


IV. SHORT-TERM FORCES IN THE 1960 
ELECTION 


Popular vote tallies show that Kennedy 
received 49.8 percent of the two-party vote 
outside of the South, and 51.2 percent of the 
popular vote cast in the South. The vote out- 
side the South is almost 1 percent more Demo- 
cratic than our equilibrium estimates for this 
part of the nation. In the South, however, the 
Democratic deficit relative to the same base- 
line approaches 17 percent. Naturally, some 
short-term forces may balance out so that no 
net advantage accrues to either party. But the 
comparisons between our baselines and the 
1960 vote suggest that we should find some 
short-term forces which gave a very slight net 
advantage to Kennedy outside of the South, 
and yet which penalized him heavily within the 
South. 

As in all elections that attract a wide degree 
of public attention, a number of short-term 
forces were certainly at work in 1960. A com- 
prehensive assessment of these forces must 
await further analysis. However, there can be 
little doubt that the religious issue was the 
strongest single factor overlaid on basic par- 
tisan loyalities in the 1960 election, and we 
have focused most of our initial analyses in 
this area. Fortunately we know a great deal 
about the “normal” voting behavior within dif- 
ferent religious categories, and can use this 
knowledge to provide baselines which aid in 
estimating the net effect of Kennedy’s Catholi- 
cism upon his candidacy, 

The Catholic Vote. As we have observed, the 
vote division among Catholics soared from a 
50-50 split in the two Eisenhower contests to 
an 80-20 majority in the 1960 presidential vote. 
However, it is hard to attribute all of this 
increment simply to the Kennedy candidacy. 
In the 1958 election, when there were mild 
short-term economic forces favoring the Demo- 
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cratic party, the vote among Catholics went 
well over 70 percent in that direction. Ever 
since our measurements of party indentifica- 
tion began in 1952, only a small minority—less 
than 20 percent—of Catholics in the nation 
have considered themselves as Republicans, al- 
though a fair portion have typically styled 
themselves as “Independents.” Most of what 
attracted attention as a Republican trend 
among Catholics during the 1950’s finds little 
support in our data, at least as a trend peculiar 
to Catholics. To be sure, many Democratic 
Catholics defected to vote for Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956. So did many Democratic Prot- 
estants. As a matter of fact, the defection rate 
among Democratic Catholics in 1952 was very 
slightly less than among Democratic Protes- 
tants, and in 1956 was very slightly more. In 
neither case do the differences exceed sampling 
error. There is some long-term evidence of a 
faint and slow erosion in the Catholic Demo- 
cratic vote; but this has been proceeding at 
such a glacial pace that the 1956-1960 vote 
trends which we are treating here dwarf it com- 
pletely. There is no reason to believe that the 
short-term personal “pull” exerted on Demo- 
crats generally by Eisenhower had a different 
strength for Catholics than for Protestants. 
The myths that have arisen to this effect seem 
to be primarily illusions stemming from the 
large proportion of Democrats who are Catho- 
lics. Their loss was painful in the two Eisen- 
hower votes. But they were at the outset, and 
remained up to the first glimmer of the Ken- 
nedy candidacy, a strongly Democratic group. 

We may specify this “normal” Democratic 
strength among Catholics by applying the same 
operations for Catholics alone that we have 
employed for the electorate as a whole. In the 
equilibrium case, it turns out that one would 
expect at least a 63 percent Democratic margin 
among Catholics. The difference between 63 
percent and the 80 percent which Kennedy 
achieved can provisionally be taken as an 
estimate of the increment in Democratic votes 
among Catholics above that which the normal, 
Protestant Democratic presidential candidate 
could have expected. 

We can readily translate this 17 percent vote 
gain into proportions of the total 1960 vote, 
taking into account levels of Catholic turnout 
and the like. On such grounds, it appears that 
Kennedy won a vote bonus from Catholics 
amounting to about 4 percent of the national 
two-party popular vote. This increment is, of 
course, very unequally divided between the 
South and the rest of the nation, owing simply 
to the sparse Catholic population in the South. 
Within the 1960 non-Southern electorate, 
Kennedy’s net gain from the Catholic incre- 
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ment amounts to better than 5 percent of the 
two-party vote. The same rate of gain represents 
less than 1 percent of the Southern popular 
vote, 

The Anti-Catholic Vote. Respondents talked 
to our interviewers with remarkable freedom 
about the Catholic factor during the fall of 
1960. This is not to say that all respondents 
referred to it as a problem. There were even 
signs that some Protestant respondents were 
struggling to avoid mention of it although it 
was a matter of concern. Nonetheless, nearly 
40 percent of the sample voluntarily introduced 
the subject before any direct probing on our 
part in the early stages of the pre-election 
questionnaire. Since this figure certainly under- 
states the proportion of the population for 
whom religion was a salient concern in 1960, 
it testifies rather eloquently to the importance 
of the factor in conscious political motivations 
during the fall campaign. 

These discussions of the Catholic question, 
volunteered by our respondents, will, in time, 
provide more incisive descriptions of the short- 
term anti-Catholic forces important in the 
election. Our interest here, however, is to 
estimate the magnitude of anti-Catholic voting 
in terms of otherwise Democratic votes which 
Kennedy lost. In such an enterprise, our ma- 
terial on the political backgrounds of our re- 
spondents is most useful. 

We focus, therefore, upon the simple rates 
of defection to Nixon among Protestants who 
were identified in 1960 with the Democratic 
party. As Figure 1 shows, this defection rate 
is strongly correlated with regularity of attend- 
ance at a Protestant church. Protestant Demo- 
crats who, by self-description, never attend 
church, and hence are not likely to have much 
identification with it, defected to Nixon only 
at a rate of 6 percent. This rate, incidentally, 
is just about the “normal” defection rate which 
we would predict for both parties in the 
equilibrium case: it represents the scattered 
defections which occur for entirely idiosyn- 
cratic reasons in any election. Therefore, for 
Democrats who were nominal Protestants but 
outside the psychological orbit of their church, 
the short-term religious force set up by a 
Catholic candidacy had no visible impact. 
However, as soon as there is some evidence of 
identification with a Protestant church, the 
defection rate rises rapidly. 

Although Protestant Independents are not 
included in Figure 1, they show the same 
gradient at a different level of the two-party 
vote division. The few Protestant Independ- 
ents not attending church split close to the 
theoretically-expected 50-50 point. Then the 
Nixon vote rises to 61 percent in the “seldom” 
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category; to 72 percent for the “often” 
category; and to 88 percent for the Protestant 
Independents attending church regularly. This 
increment of Republican votes above the 
“normal” 50-50 division for Independents 
matches remarkably the increment of Repub- 
lican votes above the “normal” figure of 6 per- 
cent in the case of the Democrats. 

We customarily find in our data certain 
substantial correlations between church attend- 
ance and political behavior. The correlation 
between church attendance and vote among 
Protestant Democrats and Independents is not, 
however, one of these.'* The strong associations 
seem linked in an obvious way to the 1960 
election. We need not assume, of course, that 
each defection pictured here represents a ser- 
mon from the pulpit and an obedient member 
of the congregation. Social science theory 
assures us that whether through sermons, in- 
formal communication or a private sense of 
reserve toward Catholicism, the faithful Protes- 
tant would react more negatively to the presi- 
dential candidacy of a Catholic than would 
more indifferent Protestants. It remains no- 
table, however, that Democrats who were at 
the same time regular Protestants defected to 
Nixon at rates far exceeding those which 
Eisenhower had attracted in 1952 or 1956. 

We may use Figure 1, then, as a tool to 
estimate the magnitude of the anti-Catholic 
vote. It is easily argued that the area below the 
dotted line in Figure 1 represents “normal” de- 
fections within each category of church attend- 
ance, and that the votes represented by the 
triangle above the dotted line are votes which 
Kennedy lost on religious grounds. It is then a 
simple mechanical matter to convert this tri- 
angle into proportions of the popular vote for 
South and non-South. 

On the surface, Figure 1 seems to say that 
the impact of the religious factor was very 
nearly the same, North and South, for the 
Southern gradient of defections is only slightly 
higher than the non-Southern gradient. If we 
think of the impact of short-term forces on 


u Re-examination of earlier data shows a faint 
residual relationship between Republican voting 
and church attendance among Democratic 
Protestants which is not statistically significant. 
In 1956, the rank-order correlations involved 
were about .05 both within and outside the South. 
On the other hand, the comparable coefficient for 
Independents in 1956 was negative, ~.04. The 
text ignores these variations as probably incon- 
sequential, 

18 This is simply a special case of propositions 
concerning group identifications more generally, 
discussed in Campbell eż al., op cit., ch. 12. 
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Figure 1. Defections to Nixon among Protestant Democrats as a Function of Church Attenda: ea, 


* The number of Protestant Democrats who “never” attend church in the South is too 


for inclusion. 


individuals as a function of their party and reli- 
gious loyalties, this conclusion is proper. In- 
deed, as we consider in later analyses the im- 
pact by dfferent types of Protestantism, it may 
well be tihat the character of the impact will 
snow no remaining regional difference what- 
ever. However, to construe Figure 1 as sug- 
gesting that the magnitude of the anti-Catholic 
effect was about the same in votes cast in North 
and South, is quite improper. The differences 
between the regions turn out to be substantial. 

We must consider first that less than two- 
thirds of the active non-Southern electorate is 
Protestant, whereas within the South the elec- 
torate is almost completely (95 percent) 
Protestant. Secondly, Protestants are more 
faithful church-goers in the South than out- 
side it. Quite specifically, we find that over half 
of the Southern presidential vote is cast by 
Protestants who go to church regularly, where- 
as less than 20 percent of the vote outside the 
South comes from regular, church-going Protca- 
tants. Finally, of the minority outside the 
South who are Protestant and attend church 


regularly, only a small proportion are Dir : 
cratic identifiers: Republicans clearly p'e 
dominate in this category. In the South. .'. 
situation is reversed, with regular Protes:: - 
being far more often than not Democ::. 
identifiers. 

This conjunction of regional differ: : 
means that the defecting votes represent: i ` 
Figure 1 are of vastly different sizes, South s.. 
non-South. It turns out that outside the So ¢ 
regular, church-going Protestants whe 
Democrats cast only about 5 percent of | 
total non-Southern vote. Within the Seu.! 
however, regular church-going Protestant: v i 
are Democrats contributed over 35 perecet : 
the total Southern vote. Thus it is that 
anti-Catholic impact in the South turn, «: 
to involve a much larger share of the vc: 
than elsewhere. The anti-Catholic vote in | 
South fulfills our search for a short-term `e ~ 
of strong net Republican strength in {x 
region. 

Summing up these apparent anti-Cat‘i! . 
votes as proportions of the total vote in ~ 
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TABLE II. OFFSETTING EFFECTS OF THE 
CATHOLIC ISSUE, 1960 DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 


% of 2-party 
vote in area 


Area 


Outside the South, Kennedy’s “un- 
expected” ... 


Gains from Catholics 5.2% 
Losses from Protestant Demo- 
crats and Independents — 3.6 
NET +1.6% 
Inside the South, Kennedy’s ‘‘un- 
expected”... 
Gains from Catholics 0.7% 
Losses from Protestant Demo- 
crats and Independents ~17.2 
NET —16.5% 
For the nation as a whole, Kennedy’s 
“unexpected” ... 
Gains from Catholics 4.38% 
Losses from Protestant Demo- 
crats and Independents —6§.5 
NET —2,2% 


South, the non-South, and the nation as a 
whole, we can compare them with our estima- 
tions of the bonuses received by Kennedy from 
Catholics. Table II shows the balance sheet. 
There is every reason to believe that these 
preliminary estimates under-estimate the im- 
portance of religion in the 1960 vote and, in 
particular, under-estimate the magnitude of 
the anti-Catholic vote. We have at no point 
taken account, for example, of the possibility 
that certain Republican identifiers, exposed to 
short-term forces which would normally have 
produced defections to the Democrats, may 
have been inhibited from such defection by 
Kennedy’s Catholicism. In the midwest there 
were signs of a “farm revolt” favoring the 
Democrats which failed to materialize in the 
presidential balloting. At lower levels on farm 
belt tickets one finds that major Democratic 
candidates consistently surpassed “normal” 
Democratic expectations. Yet Kennedy seems 
to have been peculiarly insulated from any of 
this profit-taking: in-these areas he lagged 
behind other major Democrats by a rather con- 
sistent 5 percent. It is difficult not to believe 
that at lower levels of office net short-term 
forces were favoring the Democrats, and 
Republican identifiers were defecting at un- 
usual rates. Analyses may show that religion 
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was a primary force inhibiting such defections 
at the presidential level. 

Other early glimpses of our data also sug- 
gest the estimates of anti-Catholicism in Table 
II are conservative. It is likely that a number 
of non-religious short-term forces generated by 
the campaign itself were favorable to Kennedy 
on balance. As a number of other surveys 
reported, Nixon held a substantial lead over 
Kennedy in the early stages. At the outset, 
Kennedy was little known to the public: he 
stood primarily as the Democratic candidate 
and a Catholic. As the campaign went on, 
other and non-religious aspects of the Kennedy 
image filled in, and the public impression was 
usually positive. In this crucial shift in senti- 
ment during the campaign, the television de- 
bates probably played an important role. Al- 
though there were Democrats who reacted 
warmly to Nixon’s performance, our materials 
show quite strikingly that the net response to 
the debates favored Kennedy, as has been 
commonly supposed. In case studies, a reading 
of interviews has already turned up numerous 
Protestants of varying partisanship who were 
much more impressed by Kennedy as a candi- 
date than by Nixon, yet who could not bring 
themselves to vote for a Catholic. In the 
measure that Kennedy’s attractiveness as a 
candidate exceeded Nixon’s and other short- 
term forces apart from religion were favoring 
the Democrats, the total popular vote should 
have been drawn to the Democratic side of the 
equilibrium point. The fact that it stayed in- 
stead on the Republican side may represent 
further damaging effects of religion for Ken- 
nedy.16 

Refined analyses at a later date will permit 
us to estimate more adequately the role which 
all the major motivational factors, including 
religion, played in the 1960 outcome. For the 
moment, however, it is impressive the degree 
to which the surface characteristics of the 1960 
election become intelligible even when viewed 
simply as the result of an “ancient” and endur- 
ing division of partisan loyalties overlaid by a 


1% Two other motivational patterns associated 
with religion in 1960 deserve note. There were 
undoubtedly broad-minded Protestants who were 
drawn to a Kennedy vote out of a desire to see 
the religious precedent broken and hence buried; 
and there were undoubtedly Catholics who were 
drawn away from a Kennedy vote out of fear 
that the fact of a Catholic president would keep 
the religious issue uncomfortably prominent. It 
is hard to find instances of these viewpoints in 
our sample, however, and it is to be assumed that 
their incidence was slight. 
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short-term cross-current of religious motiva- 
tion. 

Normally we would expect a national vote 
falling as close to its equilibrium point as the 
1960 case to be a relatively low-turnout elec- 
tion. That is, a vote near the equilibrium point 
suggests either weak short-term forces or else 
a balance of stronger forces creating conflict 
in individuals and thereby lowering their 
motivation to vote. It is rare that forces strong 
enough to compel indifferent citizens to come 
out and vote do not also favor one party over 
the other quite categorically. 

In 1960, however, the motivational picture 
underlying the vote was somewhat different, 
and can best be understood by separating the 
Protestant South from the rest of the nation. 
In the South, of course, a strong and unidirec- 
tional short-term force was reflected in a sharp 
departure from equilibrium and a surge in turn- 
out, as fits normal expectations. What is 
abnormal is that this strong Republican short- 
term force raised motivation in a Democratic 
preserve, rather than diluting it through con- 
flict. It is likely that conflict was created, 
especially where Democratic partisanship was 
strong. “‘Strong’ Democrats in our sample 
made virtually no contribution to the 1960 
rise in Southern turnout. The increase came 
from weaker Democrats, whose participation 
increased so radically over 1952 and 1956 that 
their turnout even surpassed that of strong 
Democrats in very exceptional fashion. For 
these voters, it seems likely that such forces as 
anti-Catholic feelings rapidly overcame rela- 
tively weak party loyalties and left strong 
motivation to turn out. 

While turnout elsewhere did not show the 
same remarkable surge which appeared in the 
South, it remained at the fairly high level 
characteristic of the 1952 and 1956 elections, 
despite a partisan division of the vote near 


the regional equilibrium point. Strong balanc- ` 


ing forces appear to have been in operation 
which did not create much conflict within 
individuals. The reason is clear: to the degree 
that religious motivations were engaged, 
forces were conflicting between groups rather 
than within individuals. Non-Southern Cath- 
olics, predominantly Democratic, were exposed 
to strong unidirectional short-term forces 
motivating them to get out and vote for Ken- 
nedy. Non-Southern Protestants, predomi- 
nantly Republican, were exposed to contrary 
forces, at least where Protestant religious 
fidelity was strong. Thus the vote fell near the 
equilibrium point, but there was rather high 
turnout as well. 

The other surface characteristics of the elec- 


tion are equally intelligible in these terms. 
Despite his position as majority candidate, 
Kennedy very nearly lost and tended to run 
behind his ticket. In the northeast, where 
concentrations of Catholics are greatest, his 
relation to the rest of the ticket was not 
generally unfavorable. The penalty he suffered 
becomes visible and consistent in the Midwest, 
where Catholics are fewer and Protestant 
church attendance is more regular. In the 
South, and for the same reasons, the differences 
between the Kennedy vote and that of other 
Democrats become large indeed. Everywhere, 
if one compares 1956 vote statistics with 1960 
statistics, the course of political change is 
closely associated with the religious composi- 
tion of voting units. 

There was some relief even outside the more 
committed Democratic circles when the Ken- 
nedy victory, slight though it was, demon- 
strated that a Catholic was not in practice 
barred from the White House. Yet it would be 
naive to suppose that a Catholic candidate no 
longer suffers any initial disadvantage before 
the American electorate as a result of his creed. 
Not only did Kennedy possess a type of per- 
sonal appeal which the television debates per- 
mitted him to exploit in unusual measure, but 
he was also the candidate of a party enjoying 
a fundamental majority in the land. Even the 
combination of these circumstances was barely 
sufficient to give him a popular vote victory. 
Lacking such a strong underlying majority, 
which Al Smith most certainly lacked in 1928, 
it is doubtful that the most attractive of Cath- 
olic presidential candidates in 1960 would have 
had much chance of success. It remains to be 
seen how far the experience of a Catholic 
president may diminish the disadvantage an- 
other time. 


V. THE 1960 ELECTION IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


In a publication which appeared a few 
months prior to the 1960 elections!’ we poscc 
the question of “how long a party can hope te 
hold the White House if it does not have e 
majority of the party-identified electorate.” 
We had identified the two Eisenhower victorics 
as “deviating elections,” in which short-term 
forces had brought about the defeat of the 
majority party. We had not found any evi- 
dence in our 1952 or 1956 studies that these 
short-term forces were producing any signifi- 
cant realignment in the basic partisan com- 
mitments of the electorate. We felt that unless 
such a realignment did occur, “the minority 


1" Campbell et al., op. cit., ch. 19. 
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party [could] not hope to continue its tenure 
in office over a very extended period.” 

We now know that the eight-year Eisen- 
hower period ended with no basic change in the 
proportions of the public who identify them- 
selves as Republican, Democrat, or Independ- 
ent. If there had been an opportunity in 1952 
for the Republican party to rewin the majority 
status it had held prior to 1932, it failed to 
capitalize. on it. The Democratic party re- 
mained the majority party and the 1960 elec- 
tion returned it to the presidency. It was, to 
extend the nomenclature of our earlier publica- 
tion, a “reinstating” election, one in which the 
party enjoying a majority of party identifiers 
returns to power. The 1960 election was 
remarkable not in the fact that the majority 
party was reinstated but that its return to 
power was accomplished by such a narrow 
margin. We had recognized the possibility that 
“the unfolding of national and international 
events and the appearance of new political 
figures” might swing the vote away from its 
natural equilibrium. We now see that such a 
deflection did occur and that it very nearly 
cost the majority party the election. 

It may be argued that the deficit the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate suffered from his 
normal expectation did not derive from damag- 
ing circumstances which were specific to the 
1960 election but from a progressive weakening 
in the willingness of some Democratic partisans 
to support their ticket at the presidential level. 
It has been suggested that some voters who 
consider themselves to be Democrats and 
customarily favor Democratic candidates at 
the lower levels of office may have come during 
the Eisenhower period to have a perverse 
interest in favoring Republican candidates for 
president, either because of notions of party 
balance in government, because of local con- 
siderations in their states, or simply out of 
admiration for Eisenhower. 

Important differences no doubt exist be- 
tween voting at the presidential level and vot- 
ing for a congressman. Our studies have shown, 
for example, that the popular vote for lesser 
offices is a more party-determined vote than 
the vote for president and varies around the 
normal equilibrium vote figure within a much 
narrower range than does the presidential 
vote. However, the supposition that Kennedy 
failed to win a normal Democratic majority 
because of a cadre of Democrats who are 


1% Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A 
Study of Electoral Change,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 24 (Fall 1960), pp. 397-418. 
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covertly Republican in their presidential vot- 
ing is not supported by our data. 

Table I has already demonstrated that the 
overall shift in partisanship of the vote be- 
tween 1956 and 1960 cannot be explained as a 
simple unilateral movement of erstwhile Eisen- 
hower Democrats. The election did not depend, 
as was often supposed, upon the number of 
Eisenhower Democrats whom Nixon could re- 
tain as “covert Republicans.” Our panel ma- 
terials show that if Nixon had been forced to 
depend only upon the Eisenhower Democrats 
whom he retained, he would have suffered a 
convincing 54-46 defeat, assuming that other 
Democrats had continued to vote for Kennedy. 
He did not suffer such a defeat because he 
drew a new stream of Democratic defections 
nearly sufficient to put him in the White House. 

The patterns of short-term forces in the 1960 
election were independent of those shaping the 
1956 election, then, in the sense that they 
affected a new set of people, on new grounds. 
There were Democrats susceptible to Eisen- 
hower in 1956; there were Democrats sensitive 
to religion in 1960: the two sets of people do 
not intersect much more than one would expect 
by chance. In short, there is little evidence that 
the two Eisenhower elections had created a set 
of Democrats peculiarly disposed to vote for a 
Republican presidential candidate. 

Analysis of our 1960 data is not sufficiently 
complete to enable us to describe the entire 
pattern of forces to which the electorate was 
reacting on Election Day. We do not know, for 
example, what the partisan impact of inter- 
national affairs, which had favored the Repub- 
lican candidate so strongly in the preceding two 
elections, was in the 1960 election. We do not 
know the effect of the Negro discrimination 
issues. We do not know in detail as yet how the 
personal attributes of the major candidates, 
other than their religious affiliations, were 
evaluated by the public. We feel confident, 
however, that we will not find any short-term 
force which moved as large a fraction of the 
1960 electorate as did the issue of a Catholic 
president. This was the major cause of the net 
departure of the vote totals from the division 
which the comparative underlying strength of 
the two parties in 1960 would have led us to 
expect. After two consecutive “deviating” 
elections won at a presidential level by the 
minority party, the 1960 election reinstated the 
Democratic party. But short-term forces gen- 
erated by the immediate 1960 situation once 
again favored the Republicans on balance, and 
the difference in votes which separated this 
“reinstating election” from a third ‘deviating 
election” was slight indeed. 


TOWARDS A COMPARATIVE POLITICS OF 
MOVEMENT-REGIMES! 


RoBERT C. TUCKER 
Indiana University 


Those who specialize in the study of Soviet 
government and politics are beginning to feel 
and acknowledge the need for a more effective 
theoretical apparatus. The post-war years of 
expanded research in this field have been 
fruitful in empirical studies of Soviet political 
lustory and institutions, but the theoretical 
development has not kept pace; and now the 
lag is beginning to inhibit the further fruitful 
progress of empirical research itself. Instead of 
a gradually developing body of theory, we 
still have a mélange of "ten theories in search 
of reality,” as Daniel Bell has summed it up in 
the title of a recent article.* 

The purpose of the present paper is not to 
propound an eleventh theory. It is only an 
exploratory effort, a consideration of a some- 
what different approach to the problem than 
has been customary in the field of Soviet 
studies. In presenting it, I shall try to shed 
the blinkers of a Russian specialist and take 
a look at the whole political galaxy in which 
Russia is only the biggest star and probably no 
longer the brightest one. 


I 


The best way out of the theoretical difficulty 
may lie in making the study of Soviet govern- 
ment and politics more comparative than it has 
generally been so far, thus bringing it into 
much closer working relations with political 
science as a whole and particularly with the 
slowly growing body of theory in comparative 
politics. As this statement implies, our work 


1 This is a revised version of a paper read at 
the 1960 annual meeting of The American Poli- 
tical Science Association. 

2“Ten Theories in Search of Reality: The 
Prediction of Soviet Behavior in the Social 
Sciences,’ World Politics (April 1958). The article 
is reprinted in A. Dallin, ed., Soviet Conduct in 
World Affairs, and will be quoted from this source. 

8 Gordon Skilling has advocated this view in 
his very useful article “Soviet and Communist 
Politics: A Comparative Approach,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 22 (1980). Skilling is primarily in- 
terested in the comparative politics of different 
communist political systems, whereas I shall be 
concerned here with the comparative politics of 
communist and non-communist systems. 


on Soviet government and politics has ber- 
characterized by a certain theoretical isolati n 
ism. The underlying assumption of a great cer: 
of it is that Soviet politics constitutes a uniqu: 
subject-matter, a politcal world apart that ei -> 
only be understood in terms of its own quit ' 
if not inimitable laws or motivations. Amen , 
the ten approaches surveyed by Bell we in. 


- counter, for example, “diaperology,” or in 


view that Soviet politics is what it is larg.’ 

because the leading participants may hav> 
been swaddled in babyhood. Another ilusi + 

tion is the theory of Nathan Leites, who fi +. 
at the bottom of Bolshevism and all its woii- 
“a reaction-formation to fears of death »» 
latent homosexual impulses.” 

It would not be accurate, however, to 
that no one has studied the Soviet polites! 
system in a comparative political way. Inde « . 
much of the work done on this subject in ‘1: 
past fifteen years or so has been built arowa | 
a kind of comparative concept—‘totalitar:. - 
ism.” This term, it may be noted, was i 
originated by political scientists, but by tot l- 
tarians. It appears to have been put into rn- 
rency by Mussolini or members of his cire s 
Beginning in the late 1930s, however, West : 
students of dictatorship began to make us: ¢ + 
it. The phenomenon of the totalitarian or «1! - 
embracing state was conccived as a disti:- 
tively new, twentieth-century development 
the theory and practice of despotism, TIe 
Soviet Russian state, as reshaped under St: 1 > 
in the 1930s, was coupled with the nazi-facei : 
type of system under the general headin» oi 
“totalitarianism.” They represented respe 
tively the totalitarianism of the “left” and i 
totalitarianism of the “right’”—two differs‘! 
species of one and the same new political get v, 
Though the political symbolisms differec. 


4 Soviet Conduct in World Affairs, pp. 3, 3. 

56 Mussolini wrote the following in his artic ¢ s.t 
the doctrinc of fascism in the ẸEneiclop o“ 
Tialiana in 1932: “The Fascist conception of ti: 
State is all-embracing; outside of it no humen o 
spiritual values may exist, much less have ai: 
value. Thus understood, Fascism is totaliteris 
and the Fascist State, as a syuthesis and a uni 
which includes all values, interprets, develop. > v 
lends additional power to the whole Hfe or - 
people.” 
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all essentials the two types of system were 
identical. They shared the Fuehrerprinzip, the 
mass party brooking no opposition and extend- 
ing its tentacles into all other organizations, 
the aggressive ideology and dynamism of 
external expansion, the use of the mass com- 
munications media to keep the controlled 
population always keyed up, the development 
of terror by concentration camp into a system 
of power, the penetration of the total state into 
every pore of the “atomized” society, and so 
on.§ 

There was an obvious basis for this trend 
of thought. The fact is that Stalinism was es- 
sentially identical with Hitlerism and the other 
expressions of fascism. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the concept of the twin totalitarianisms 
of the left and the right did not clearly fix and 
delimit this fact. The theory of totalitarianism 
has tended to equate not Stalinism and fascism 
but communism and fascism, and this is a 
mistake. The two phenomena have a great 
deal in common, but they also differ signifi- 
cantly. The difference is visible and traceable 
within the political history of the Soviet Union 
itself. That is, communism differs from fascism 
as Leninism (or Bolshevism) differs from 
Stalinism. And a clear recognition of this is an 
essential prerequisite for the advancement of 
theory in comparative politics as it affects 
Russia and numerous other countries. 

It must be said, too, that the theorists of 
totalitarianism are conscious of this difference. 
They show it by suggesting in various ways 
that Soviet totalitarianism is preeminently a 
phenomenon of the Stalin era. According to 
Wolfe, “the Soviet government had been 
established for more than a decade before 
Stalin, late in the twenties and into the early 
thirties, began to impose totalitarian controls 
upon it.’’? Arendt writes in the same general 
vein that: “To change Lenin’s revolutionary 
dictatorship into full totalitarian rule, Stalin 


e The outstanding and most influential book 
written from this point of view is Hannah 
Arendt’s The Origins of Totalitarianism (1951). A 
notable attempt to develop the approach sys- 
tematically has been made by Carl J. Friedrich 
and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski in Totalitarian 
Dictatorship and Autocracy (1956). Another ef- 
fective proponent of the view is Bertram D. 
Wolfe, who calls totalitarianism “a total-power 
system” under which the state “strives to be co- 
extensive with society.” “The Durability of Soviet 
Despotism,” Commentary, August, 1957, re- 
printed in A. Dallin, op. cit. 

? Carl J. Friedrich, ed., Totalitarianism (1984), 
pp. 3385-336. 
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had. first to create artificially that atomized 
society which had been prepared for the Nazis 
in Germany by historical circumstances.’’® 
Friedrich and Brzezinski observe, for their 
part, that the emergence of totalitarian govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union “is marked by 
Stalin’s liquidation of his erstwhile colleagues 
in the USSR’s leadership and more particularly 
by his epochal struggle with Trotsky.’’® 

The implication of these statements is that 
something in the nature of a change of political 
configuration, a transformation of regime, oc- 
curred in Soviet Russia between Lenin’s time 
and Stalin’s, and this is quite true. Lenin’s 
system—a “revolutionary dictatorship’’—wwas 
revolutionized by Stalin in a process that in- 
volved, among other things, the repression of 
Lenin’s Bolshevik Party, and was supplanted 
by a Stalinist totalitarian autocracy. This 
process of transformation is accurately describ- 
able as a political revolution, although Stalin, 
for psychological and political reasons of his 
own, never admitted that fact. He never per- 
mitted his own new political order to be oft- 
cially described as “Stalinism,” and main- 
tained to the end the myth of complete con- 
tinuity between the regime created in the 
October Revolution and the new regime created 
in and through his own political revolution 
from above.!° 

The theorists of totalitarianism, as has been 
indicated, recognize that a virtual change of 
regime occurred, but their theory does not. In 
effect, it says that the communist political 
system, established by Lenin and the Bolshevik 
Party, is what it became after Stalin revolu- 
tionized it and transformed it into a Stalinist 
political system. This is a questionable pro- 
cedure from an analytical point of view. That 
Lenin’s revolutionary dictatorship of the 
Bolshevik Party paved the way for Stalinism, 
and that the later system had much in common 
with the one it supplanted, is true. But if, on 
this account, we ignore the significant dif- 
ferences between them and view Stalinism as 
the effective reality of communism, we deprive 
ourselves of the theoretical basis for a compara- 
tive politics of the Soviet Union over time as 
well as a comparative politics of communism 
and fascism as two significantly different spe- 
cles of one genus. 


8 Origins of Totalitarianism, p. 312. 

® Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, p. 
295. 

10 This analysis has been presented at greater 
length in the writer’s paper on “The Politics of 
Soviet De-Stalinization,” in World Politics (July 
1957). 
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A good comparative concept should perform 
2 dual discriminating function: it should direct 
attention to the ways in which similar phenom- 
cua differ, and simultaneously to the ways in 
which differing phenomena resemble each 
other. I have suggested that the concept of 
totalitarionism is deficient in the former respect 
since it fails to direct attention to significant 
differences between the closely resembling 
political phenomena of communism and fas- 
dsm. I must now extend the argument by sug- 
esting that it also fails to direct attention to 
Verlicant resemblances between both these 
vhenomera and a further class of phenomena 
iwlongine to the same genus: single-party sys- 
toms of the nationalist species. 

This ecntury has seen the rise of a large and 
still growing number of revolutionary national- 
ist regimes under snigle-party auspices. Turkey 
under Kemal-Ataturk, Nationalist China under 
Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, Tunisia 
under Bourguiba, Egypt under Nasser and 
Chana under Nkrumah are some among the 
nany exemples that might be cited. If we dis- 
regard all considerations of international rela- 
tions and look at these regimes simply as 
remes, We sce a political phenomenon that 
calis for compari-on with communist and 
“ascist rezimes. We see the need for a compara- 
tive-politteal rramework within which com- 
mumnist, fascist and nationalist single-party 
regimes may be analyzed in terms of their 
significant similarities as well as their signifi- 
cant differences, or as three species of a single 
political senus. 

The d: finition of the political genus presents 
Gbylous Ciliculties. Ideally this definition 
~hould fix upon (1) that which is common to 
oll phencmens of the class and specifie to no 
cope of tie three postulated sub-classes, and 
(2; that whieh differentiates this whole class of 
phenomena from others that may be more or 
less closcly related to it. As a rough attempt I 
would propose the following formula: the revo- 
lutionury mass-morement regime under single- 
portly auspices. For brevity I shall refer to it as 
the ‘‘movement-revime.” 

In advocating this category as a tool of 
comparative analysis, it is not my object to 


“ [t must be said to the credit of Arendt that 
she stresses the relationship between the nine- 
teenth-ecatury ‘pan-movements” of nationalism 
and the totnlilarian movements of the present 
century. Unfortunately, however, she considers 
the nationalist movements as simply historical 
forcrunners of totalitarianism, and non-European 
nationalisms are more or less left out of the pic- 
Lure. 


suggest that the notion of totalita:i: 
useless or ought to be discarded from 
science. The frequency with which wi 
it in political discourse strongly inci: 
it answers to a genuine need of int 
communication. My thesis is simp.y 

concept of totalitarianism has not ad 
stimulated the progress of research 
comparative study of the novel forni 
thoritarianism that have arisen in pro’ 
this century, and that it will have it~. 
uses within a comparative politic- « 
ment-regimes. Otherwise expressin, it 
talitarian dictatorship as such is net t 
political phenomenon of the preset 

but at most one of the forms that this 

enon takes. The distinctively new 

political formation that needs to be st 
a general form and in its specific va 


the revolutionary mass-movement 
under single-party auspices. 


{I 


The first element of the formul:-- 
tionary’’—establishes that we are dos’ 
regimes born in revolutionary struc 
that once in being they strive to 
revolutionary momentum. The mov 
displace the preexisting system of or 
becomes a revolutionary movement 
tional renovation, or a movement to « 
revolution beyond the national bor 
both. In the case of the nationalist mi 
regimes, especially in more recent ti 
original revolutionary struggle is 
directed against a foreign colonial 3 
regime of foreign dependency. With. ce 
and fascist regimes, the typical— thy 
necessary or invariable—pattern °*s 
revolutionary struggle against an ji 
order that is treated as though it wer 
5o Lenin in 1902 conceived the Russis 
tionary movement as a nation-wice r 
movement against an essentially slic’ 
monarchy and its supporters, and fc 
the Weimar Republic was sn un-Geri 
nomenon. Stalin’s was a marginal case 
the revolution against the pre-existing 
vik) system of order was conducted fru 
It is notable, however, that the n 
Bolshevik leadership was condemn 
treasonable, anti-national element. 

The reader may have wondered wl. 
ogy” was not included as an indeper 
ment of the formula. It might have J: 
for simplicity’s sake it scems prefc-. 
consider this extremely important fact: 
the “revolutionary” heading. The ide: 
in its core, a philosophy of the revolr* 
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program of the revolutionary struggle. As such 
it not only provides political orientation but 
serves as a powerful organizing instrument in 
the hands of the leadership. As Lenin said, 
“Without a revolutionary theory there can be 
no revolutionary movement.” Every move- 
ment-regime is associated with an ideology. As 
will be suggested later in this paper, compara- 
tive analysis of the ideologies may be useful 
in differentiating communist, fascist and 
nationalist forms of the movement-regime. 

Revolutionary regimes are not at all new in 
history, but the revolutionary mass-movement 
regime is a relatively novel phenomenon. The 
idea is traceable at least as far back as Mazzini, 
and earlier intimations of it are to be found in 
eighteenth-century France." Thus, Mazzini’s 
contemplated revolution of national liberation 
and unification of Italy was to bring into being 
a third and greater Rome, “the Rome of the 
People,” which in turn would provide leader- 
ship for all of Europe in creating a Europe of 
the people. The revolution was to be accom- 
plished, moreover, with the active participa- 
tion of masses of the people under the guidance 
and energetic leadership of an elite organiza- 
tion, Young Italy. 

The history of politics in the twentieth cen- 
tury could be written in terms of the realization 
of the dreams of the nineteenth—and the dis- 
crepancy between dream and reality. The con- 
temporary world contains a multitude of 
regimes, born in revolution, that rest upon and 
represent—or claim to—-mass movements of a 
national or trans-national scope. In the typical 
case the mass movement is organized during 
the revolutionary struggle for power and as a 
means of waging this struggle. Once the regime 
is in being, the mass movement is enlarged and 
given new tasks of various kinds in the con- 
tinuing revolution of national renewal. In some 
instances (present-day Egypt, for example) the 
development of the mass movement occurs 
after the conquest of power. In some instances 
too, it remains largely a political artifact or 
pretence of a mass movement. Some of the 
Soviet satellite regimes might be cases in point. 

The third common element is the militant 
centralized revolutionary party, or ‘‘van- 
guard” party as we may call it, which takes 
power in the name of the movement and the 
nation and then assumes the new function of 
governing the country single-handedly. Maz- 


13 What Is To Be Done?, in Selected Works 
(Moscow, 1946), Vol. I, p. 165. 

13 J, A. Talmond discusses the eighteenth- 
century background in his Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy (1952). 
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zini’s phrase “party of action” foreshadowed 
the nature of this new type of party. Its char- 
acter is largely determined by the circum- 
stances of its origin. Since it arises outside of, 
and in opposition to, an existing system of law 
and order, electioneering is not its métier. 
Though it may take part in a given election 
for tactical purposes, it exists to overthrow a 
political order rather than to come to power 
within it. In the typical case it develops as a 
disciplined elite connected with a mass follow- 
ing through party “cells”? in the enemy-order, 
and usually has a single dominating personality 
as its top leader and organizer. It is in essence 
a political warfare organization, and as such 
tends toward conspiratorial habits and a quasi- 
military, authoritarian concept of its internal 
organization and relation to the mass following. 
Since its revolutionary ends transcend the 
destruction of the old order, the latter event is 
simply a new beginning. The party becomes the 
staff headquarters of the new revolutionary 
movement-regime, the territorial committees 
and cells become units of rule, and the single- 
party state is born. 

The concept of the revolutionary vanguard 
party, with its “cellular structure” penetrating 
the pores of the old society, was rather well 
developed already in the nineteenth century, 
particularly among the Russian Populists. But 
it found its most influential exponent early in 
the twentieth century in Lenin. Unlike Marx, 
who tended to think that history itself would 
make the revolution, Lenin based all his think- 
ing on the premise that revolutions have to be 
organized. His theory and practice of revolu- 
tionary “party construction” not only shaped 
the organization of communist movements 
everywhere; it also radiated far and wide into 
nationalist and fascist movements. A well 
known instance of this diffusion occurred in the 
early 1920s, when Sun Yat-sen decided to re- 
model the Chinese national revolutionary party 
(Kuomintang) in accordance with the Leninist 
concept, and the Russian Bolshevik Mikhail 
Borodin was sent to supervise the overhauling. 
A little later Chiang Kai-shek gave the Rus- 
sians a lesson in what might be called ‘‘anti- 
Communist communism” by turning the assim- 
ilated Bolshevik-type organizational forms 
against the Chinese Bolsheviks and their Mus- 
covite mentors. The lesson was not lost on 
Stalin, who in the 1930s made use of Bolshevik 
organizational forms in destroying the Russian 
Bolsheviks, save for those whom he permitted 
to survive as Stalinists. 

An instructive present-day example of a 
nationalist movement-regime with a ruling 
party shaped in the Leninist image may be 
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found in Tunisia. President Bourguiba’s Lib- 
eral Constitutional (Neo-Destour) party “has 
covered the whole country with a network of a 
thousand cells” which “replace the ‘infra- 
structure’ of the modern state.” “The party 
members who are organized in cells form the 
party Congress, which elects an executive, the 
Political Bureau. The Political Bureau is the 
main instrument of government. ... The Po- 
litical Bureau exercises tight control over the 
party machine, in which it has established a 
kind of ‘democratic centralism’.... The Lib- 
eral Constitutional party has established a 
large network of organizations which embrace 
practically the whole population.” The ex- 
quisite irony of the situation is that the Com- 
munist Party of Tunisia is the sole opponent 
of President Bourguiba’s regime. 

One further generalization may be offered 
regarding the movement-regimes as a class. 
Since the militant centralized revolutionary 
party becomes the new foundation of political 
authority, and its cellular structure the “‘infra- 
structure” of the new state, the movement- 
regime takes on the authoritarian character of 
the founding organization. In certain instances 
(about which more later) it subsequently grows 
much more authoritarian, and the adjective 
“totalitarian” may become applicable. How- 
ever, the leadership of the authoritarian move- 
ment-regime insists that it is also democratic 
in a “new way” (i.e. not the liberal Western 
way). This mode of thought, in which the 
dichotomy of “‘dictatorship—democracy” is 
rejected, is an outgrowth of the original con- 
cept of the revolutionary struggle as a mass 
movement for national or supra-national ob- 
jectives under guidance of a disciplined political 
elite organization. The result is one or another 
version of the doctrine of “guided democracy,” 
of which, again, Lenin was the preeminent ex- 
ponent. 

The notion should not be dismissed as simple 
hypocrisy, although it may be that in any 
given instance. If “democracy” here loses the 
connotation of effective popular control over 
the regime (which is, by self-definition, the 
group that knows best what is in the interests 
of the people), it simultaneously acquires the 
connotation of mass popular participation in 
the continuing revolution of national renewal. 
In practice this means the enlisting of masscs 
of people in the activities of trade unions, 
youth, professional and other organizations 
that are formally non-party in character but 
are operated under party guidance and super- 


4 Hans E. Tutsch, “Bourguiba’s Tunisia—I,” 
The New Leader, February 29, 1960, p. 7. 


vision via directorates from top to bottor 
which disciplined party members predomi: . 
(the so-called ‘transmission belts” of Len’ 1 -. 
theory). A large proportion of the populatie r 
is thus drawn into the whirlpool of guided p'i > 
lic life, and many may derive an experien » 
political participation that was denied t€ r 
under the old regime. In Russia the forene- 
non-party organs of controlled participacic: 
are the soviets or local councils, which ero « 
before the October Revolution and indepen | 
ently of communism but were later resh: 
into components of the Bolshevik movem? :- 
regime. Today they form a pyramidal netw > | 
of thousands of party-guided bodies at vilag » 
town, district and province level, with deliber :- 
tive and administrative functions in whl: 
several millions of deputies and sub-commilt « 
members take part. Very many of these per). 
have no direct Communist party affiliatior. 
This brings us again to the principle of tr: 
ferability of organizational forms among m.i ` 
ment-regimes of different types. Recently. í>» 
example, a pyramidal system of “‘counc!': ` 
quite comparable in concept if not in all deta ! 
to the one just described, has been introd 1e% 
under the auspices of President Nasser’s \ ° 
tional Union regime in Egypt, and Presi's . 
Mohammed Ayub Khan’s new regime 
Pakistan is now introducing a similar svt: - 
there under the heading of “basie democracy. 
A close associate of President Nasser’s bı 
explained to a Western journalist that i` 
purpose of the Egyptian councils is to ©. 
mass participation at the village level in ti: 
revolution of national renewal: ‘The so 
revolution must come in the villages. . 
Every village has elected a couneil, repleri v 
the old appointed Mayor. The council cor- : 
tutes itself a cooperative and works with i». 
Government’s agricultural experts.” The torr 
nalist reports that Nasser aides are not insu í! 
if this system is described as “guided deox v 
racy,” and he quotes the close associate furi] - 
as saying: “We have a concept of democracy 
it differs from yours.... We need somet!i =: 
more dynamic, more realistic. ... Hf we t- 
your system the Communists will succeed. | > 
cause they can speak to the masses.”! Tin- 
there can be anti-Soviet sovietism in the iit 
of “guided democracy,” as well as the provi 
ously mentioned phenomenon of anti-Cor 


14 New Mood Found in Nasser’s Egypt, >. 
Dana Adams Schmidt, New York Times, Dere x: 
ber 29, 1959, p. 2. The Pakistani experime:.t i 
reported by Paul Grimes in ‘Pakistanis Siu I 
Government by Practice on Local Problem , 
ibid., June 29, 1960, p. 14. 
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munist communism in the field of party organ- 
ization." 

A final observation about the movement- 
regime is that it has no restricted habitat in 
the world. A comparative politics of move- 
ment-regimes is not a regional affair, and defies 
the classifications of political systems according 
to geographic zone.’ There is a rough correla- 
tion between antecedent colonialism and the 
rise of nationalist movement-regimes, or alter- 
natively of communist movement-regimes that 
ride to power on a wave of nationalist revolu- 
tion. There is a related and still rougher cor- 
relation between the movement-regime and the 
conditions of economic and cultural backward- 
ness, feudalism, stagnation, etc., that lend a 
special cogency to the revolutionary call for 
renovation of the nation. All this might sug- 
gest the thought that the specific habitat of 
the movement-regime is the “East” or, more 
broadly, the ‘‘under-developed areas.” Yet 
such regimes, in one form or another, have 
appeared not only in Russia, Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, Latin America and Eastern 
Europe, but also in parts of Western Europe 
(Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal); and Hitler’s 
Germany was hardly an under-developed area. 
Moreover, movements bearing within them- 
selves the germs of potential movement- 
regimes have arisen in many other countries, 
including Great Britain and the United States. 
The movement-regime is a political phenom- 
enon to which no nation and no part of the 
world is completely immune. 


HMI 


The differentiation of the species of move- 
ment-regime presents a much more difficult and 
complex problem than the definition of the 
genus. There are many avenues of approach to 


1% In this connection it may be worth noting 
that a group of anti-Soviet Russian emigres has 
recently put forward, under the heading of 
“Kronstadt Thesis,” a program whose slogan is: 
“Down with the party, all power to free soviets!” 
The program takes its name from the Kronstadt 
rising of 1921, when sailors and workers called 
for soviets without Bolsheviki. A partial text ap- 
pears in Novy Zhurnal, No. 59, 1960. 

17 Gabriel Almond, for example, has recently 
proposed a classificatory scheme that turns on 
the notion of “political culture,” which is defined 
in part according to area. The result is a fourfold 
classification of political systems under the Anglo- 
American, Continental European, pre-industrial 
and totalitarian categories. See his “Comparative 
Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 
(1956). 
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it, variously emphasizing social, economic, 
historical, religious and psychological factors, 
etc. The most that can be attempted here is to 
present a few notes on the problem. 

First, it must be said that we are dealing 
with classes of phenomena that may be dis- 
tinguishable but are not fully distinct. Thus, 
elements of nationalism are to be found in both 
communist and fascist movement-regimes, and 
any formulae for the latter that excluded this 
fact would be useless. It therefore appears in- 
advisable to segregate the species under con- 
ceptually pure “ideal types.” Allowance must 
be made for complexity of character and even 
for the possibility of genuine hybrids. In short, 
nationalist, fascist and communist movement- 
regimes are best differentiated according to 
their characteristic prevailing tendencies. 

What has been said above about the trans- 
ferability of organizational forms among 
movement-regimes of different types argues 
against any attempt to differentiate the types 
primarily in organizational terms. A more 
promising basis of differentiation, it seems to 
me, lies in the motivation of revolutionary 
politics, or what is often called the “revolu- 
tionary dynamism.” All the movement-regimes 
originally have a revolutionary dynamism. 
They come into being by the revolutionary dis- 
placement of a pre-existing order, and seek to 
maintain revolutionary momentum after they 
come to power. They may, of course, fail to do 
so. They may lose revolutionary momentum 
eventually. When this happens they become 
what I shall call “extinct” movement-regimes. 
Like a star that has ceased to give off light, an 
extinct movement-regime may go on existing 
for a long while without a revolutionary raison 
d'etre. We may say of such a regime what 
Herzen in 1853 said of the contemporary 
Russian monarchy, that it “exercises power in 
order to exercise power.” 

The revolutionary dynamism of the national- 
ist movement-regime is relatively restricted in 
scope and easy to define. Here the goal of the 
revolutionary movement is, first, national 
independence, the creation of a sovereign 
nation-state. Second, the revolutionary move- 
ment is aimed at the modernization of the 
newly independent state, and this typically 
involves many elements of an internal social 
revolution. Old class relations in society, old 
patterns of land tenure, old customs, old tradi- 
tions of thought and generally old ways of 
conducting the business of life are assailed in 
an internal revolution of national renewal. 
However, purely nationalist revolutionary 
movement-regimes show a definite tendency to 
spend their revolutionary force rather early. 
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In some cases this happens soon after the 
achievement of the original revolutionary goals 
and prior to the completion of the revolution- 
izing of the old society. In other words, the 
nationalist movement-regime is peculiarly the 
prey of the phenomenon of “extinction.” 

In the best of cases, of which the Kemalist 
movement in Turkey might be an example, the 
revolution of national renewal is carried 
through far enough under the auspices of the 
movement-regime to make possible an orderly 
further development in a new and more demo- 
cratic direction. More typical, however, may 
be the case of the Chinese Kuomintang, where 
the early subsiding of revolutionary dynamism 
paved the way for the displacement of the 
nationalist movement-regime by a communist 
movement-regime that came to power under 
the slogan of carrying through the “betrayed”’ 
revolution of national renewal. In general, com- 
munist movement-regimes, where not installed 
by direct action of a foreign power (as in most 
of Eastern Europe, North Korea, ete., after 
World War II), tend to arise as the penalty for 
either the absence of an effective national 
revolutionary movement where conditions call 
for it, or the inability of nationalist movement- 
regimes, once in being, to maintain their initial 
revolutionary momentum. 

The relatively low revolutionary dynamism 
of the nationalist movement-regime is corre- 
lated with a relatively restricted revolutionary 
“constituency.” The ideology of the national 
revolution is itself national. The sovereign 
independence and renovation of the nation are 
the objectives. Once installed in power, the 
nationalist movement-regime may develop an 
active foreign policy within what is likely to 
be a neutralist orientation in world affairs. But 
this will not be a policy of active export of the 
revolution to other lands. Such revolutionary 
expansionism is, on the other hand, a distinc- 
tive characteristic of both communist and 
fascist movement-regimes. Here the sphere of 
outlet for revolutionary energy is not confined 
to the national homeland. The polities of 
revolution embrace not only the revolutionary 
capture of power and subsequent internal 
revolution, but also, in varying manner and 
degree, the turning of the revolutionary dyna- 
mism out upon the world. Thus when a new 
movement-regime embarks upon a course of 
active export of the revolution to other coun- 
tries, this may be taken as a fairly strong indi- 
cation that it belongs not to the nationalist 
species but to one of the other two. The Castro 
regime in Cuba would be a case in point. 

Communism and fascism are often con- 
trasted on the ground that the one has an 


international “class appeal” while the oih2: 
has a “national appeal” and is nationalist ir 
essence. There is something in this idea, bx 
it is also quite misleading. The dichotomy v: 
communist internationalism versus fascist n2- 
tionalism overlooks the fact that national arc 
international elements commingle in both phi- 
nomena. On the one hand, the communist 
movement-regime is committed to a form >. 
the national revolution as well as to the goal >: 
world communism. It appropriates not on. 
the appeals of the revolution of national 1. 
newal but also the task of carrying it throuzh 
(in its own special way) when the moveme 1 
comes to power. 

On the other hand, the fascist revolutiona-v 
dynamism shares with the communist a supr :- 
national scope. Both give ideological expres- 
sion to this by proclaiming a supra-nation1' 
revolutionary constituency and also an intcr- 
national enemy of the revolution. In the classic 
Bolshevik conception, the revolutionary con- 
stituency begins with the working classes v` 
the revolutionary homeland and embraces tlic 
working classes of all countries, and the inter- 
national bourgeoisie (or “international impe r- 
ialism’’) is the enemy. Fascist regimes differ r 
their ideologies, but these regularly show g 
dualism that is comparable in kind if less cori- 
prehensive in scope. They take the nation as the 
nucleus of a larger whole, a supra-national re- 
olutionary constituency or sphere of revolutio 1. 
Thus, for Hitler the German Volk was the 
nucleus of the ‘Nordic race,” and internationa: 
Jewry or international imperialism was the 
enemy of the national-socialist revolution. For 
Mussolini ‘‘Romanism” was the key word, a1 ¢ 
the larger sphere of revolution was reflected 1. 
the slogan: “Italy today, tomorrow the Rom: r 
Empire!” Examples could be multiplied. Ti 
dual symbolism of President Nasser’s mov +- 
ment-regime, which views Egypt or the U.A.. 
as the nucleus of a vast “Arab nation” embre- 
ing all the separate Arabic nations and Arabs 
wherever they are, belongs to the pattern pr 
question. Taken in conjunction with Nasscri-i 
activity in the export of the revolution . 
neighboring countries, this suggests that i 
would be a mistake to construe Nasserism .: 
nationalist in essence although it does displ: 
various features of a nationalist revolutiona v 
movement.'8 

In certain instances, typically occurring i 


18 For a discussion of various consideration 
relevant to a judgment on this question, see th 
forthcoming book of P. J. Vatikiotis, The Eyyp- 
tian Army in Politics (Indiana University Press) 
ch. 7. 
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smaller countries, we see the phenomenon of 
“national communism” or, alternatively, ‘‘na- 
tional fascism” (of which present-day Franco- 
ist Spain might be a good example). This 
development may be, and in the latter case no 
doubt is, indicative of a general loss of revolu- 
tionary momentum and the tendency to grow 
“extinct.” On the other hand, it may, as in the 
case of Titoist Yugoslavia, be accompanied by 
something in the nature of an internal political 
“reformation” in which the movement develops 
with new vigor but in different directions. 

One further consideration should be noted in 
connection with the fascist form of movement- 
regime. Although its sphere of revolution is not 
confined to the national homeland, it does 
typically indulge in strident national self-glori- 
fication. It proclaims its nation to be supreme 
in all the recognized national virtues, and 
declares that the good of the nation is the high- 
est goal of the regime. This has led some 
scholars to see in fascism ‘‘an inflammation of 
nationalism.”!9 It seems, however, that this 
inflamed nationalism is essentially a pseudo- 
nationalism, and that fascists must be dis- 
tinguished from authentic nationalists as being, 
at best, the pharisees of nationalism. Thus, 
when Hitler saw that all was lost, he desired the 
destruction of the German nation as punish- 
ment for its unworthiness. Germany had not 
been worthy of its Fuehrer. Obviously, the 
supreme value was not the German nation but 
the Hitlerite self; and the official glorification of 
the nation had been a cover and vehicle of the 
leader’s self-glorification. 

I take this to be indicative of a critically 
important general fact about the fascist type of 
movement-regime, viz., that here the psychol- 
ogy or more accurately the psychopathology of 
the leader becomes the driving force of the 
political mechanism. The regime is shaped into 
a highly complicated instrumentality for acting 
out the needs of the paranoid leader-personal- 
ity, whose psychodynamics are politicalized, 
i.e. expressed in political action. Thus, the 
Nazi regime started the second World War in 
1939 at a time when it was militarily not yet 
prepared and to the chagrin of many of its 
highest officials, military and civilian. It was 
propelled into this action not by a cold calcula- 
tion of relative forces and risks, but by the 
compulsive need of Hitler for revenge against 
his enemies. When his advisers warned him 
against it on the ground of the enemies’ 
strength, he replied: “Then I will build U- 
boats! U-boats! U-boats!...I will build air- 


19 Hans Kohn, Nationalism: Its Meaning and 
History (1955), p. 79. 
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planes! airplanes! airplanes!—and I will ez- 
terminate my enemies”?! Comparable in char- 
acter (though not in consequence) was the 
statement reportedly made by Stalin on the 
eve of his public assault on Tito in 1948: “T will 
shake my little finger--and there will be no 
more Tito. He will fall.’ 

In order to shape the regime into a means of 
expression of his personal needs, the leader must 
reduce the ruling party to the role of an im- 
portant cog in the apparatus of the state. It 
was pointed out earlier that movement-regimes 
tend to be headed by a dominating individual 
personality. This, however, does not imply that 
they are absolute autocracies. In fact, the 
broad tendency is oligarchical rule by the top 
leadership of the ruling party under the overall 
direction of the dominant personality. The 
fascist movement-regimes deviate from this 
pattern and show a pronounced tendency to 
absolute autocracy, which involves the sub- 
ordination of the party to the state as embodied 
in the leader. He emancipates himself from the 
control of the party oligarchy, and relies heav- 
ily upon the secret police and permanent perva- 
sive terror through this organization to ensure 
unquestioning compliance with his least wishes 
on the part of everyone from the lowliest man 
in the street to the highest dignitaries of the 
regime. Consequently, fascist regimes tend to 
become highly statist in orientation, and the 
state as personified in the leader displaces the 
party as the supreme symbol and object of 
official adoration. For these reasons the most 
accurate general term for the various fascist 
movement-regimes would be “‘fuehrerism,” and 
the most accurate title in each individual 
instance would be the one formed from the 
leader’s name (e.g., ‘‘Hitlerism” rather than 
“Nazism’’). 


2 G., M. Gilbert, The Psychology of Dictator- 
ship, Based on an Examination of the Leaders of 
Nazi Germany (1950), p. 801. Gilbert concludes: 
“Qur study of Hitler’s lieutenants strongly sug- 
gested that if any one of them had replaced Hitler 
before 1939 (even aggressive Hermann Goering, 
the heir apparent), or if a slight change in cir- 
cumstances (such as a little less appeasement) had 
replaced the Nazis with leaders more responsive 
to the will of the people, then there probably 
would have been no World War II and there cer- 
tainly would have been no systematic ‘extermina- 
tion of my enemies’ ” (Ibid., pp. 302-308). 

* The statement was quoted by Khrushchev 
in his secret report to the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress in 1956, and appears in The Anti-Stalin 
Campaign and International Communism (1956), 
p. 62. 
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It was said above that movement-regimes 
may undergo “extinction” when the revolu- 
fionary dynamism subsides. Another possible 
process is “metamorphosis” as a result of the 
alteration of the dynamism. A movement- 
regime of one species turns into one of another 
species as a consequence of a qualitative change 
in the motivation of revolutionary politics. 
Such a change is determined in its turn by a 
change or changes in the leadership situation 
within the regime. For various reasons it may 
not be possible for the leadership of the meta- 
morphosed movement-regime to admit (even 
to itself) that the metamorphosis has occurred. 
The evidence of it must therefore be sought not 
in the regime’s official self-definition but rather 
in changes in the observable complex of ideo- 
logical and behavioral patterns. 

In conclusion I suggest that the political 
history of Soviet Russia probably offers the 
best laboratory for the study of the phenom- 
enon of metamorphosis of movement-regimes. 
From the standpoint of a comparative politics 
of movement-regimes, this history is one of 
different movemenis and of different Soviet 
regimes within a framework of continuity of 
certain (transferable) organizational forms and 
official nomenclature. The rise of Stalinism 
between 1928 and 1938 involved a process of 
change far more deep and pervasive than is 
generally realized. It was the metamorphosis of 
the original communist or Bolshevik move- 
ment-regime into a new movement-regime of 
the fuehrerist type. As indicated at the outset 
of this paper, the metamorphosis was not 
accompanied by any change in the regime’s 
official self-definition (although it is significant 
that Stalin in 1952 banned the word ‘Bolshe- 
vik” from the name of the party and from all 
Soviet official usage). It was, however, reflected 
in a whole system of changes in the political 
process, the ideological pattern, the organiza- 
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tion of supreme power, and official pattern: ef 
behavior. Partly because of the inadequacy «I 
our theoretical apparatus, and partly too i- 
cause of the unduly large influence of il. 
Soviet regime’s self-image upon our cones; - 
tions, Western thinking has not, on the whel, 
assessed the full significance of the change f+: = 
the Bolshevik to the Stalinist political systc1.. 
A basic continuity of the Bolshevik movemen - 
regime has been postulated, as is implicit. fr 
example, in the following statement by Be- 
tram Wolfe: “When Stalin died in 19533 
Bolshevism was fifty years old.’ 

Very real and important issues affecting ‘] 7 
understanding and interpretation of the polit - 
cal changes in Russia since Stalin’s death aio 
involved in what may seem to be a probler) cF 
merely historical interest. On the postulate «* 
continuity of the Bolshevik movement-regin: 
from 1917 to 1953, “significant change” wi 
logically mean change away from Bolshevix ` 
or communism. This assumption results in £ 
tendency to deprecate the significance of ile 
post-Stalinist changes in Soviet political pro- 
esses and policies. If, on the other hand, ve 
operate on the premise that Stalin’s politic: 
revolution from above transformed the origin y 
Bolshevik movement-regime into a new oe 
that was fuehrerist in its inner dynamism 11° 
political tendency, we shall reason that whin 
Stalin died in 1953 Bolshevism had ber 
moribund in Russia for fifteen years, and i'w t 
the main issue was whether it would revive ui ¢ 
if so to what extent. This opens the way t» : 
recognition that a whole complex of qui: 
significant political changes have occurred : 
post-Stalinist Russia within the broad fram: 
work of a conscious movement under the geri 
of Khrushchev to reconstitute the politic) 
system of Bolshevism. 


2 Soviet Conduct in World Affairs, p. 268. 
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... Then he [Krivitsky] asked in German (the only language that 
we ever spoke): “Ist die Sowjetregierung eine faschistische Regierung? 
—Is the Soviet government a fascist government?” 

Communists dearly love to begin a conversation with a key ques- 
tion the answer to which will also answer everything else of impor- 
tance about the answerer. I recognized that this was one of those 
questions. On the political side, I had broken with the Communist 
Party in large part because I had become convinced that the Soviet 
Government was fascist. Yet when I had to give that answer out 
loud, instead of in the unspoken quiet of my own mind, all the emo- 
tions that had ever bound me to communism rose in a final spasm 
to stop my mouth. I sat silent for some moments. Then I said: “Ja, 
die Sowjetregierung ist eine faschistische Regierung—the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is a fascist government.” Later on that night, Krivitsky told 
me that if I had answered yes at once, he would have distrusted me. 
Because I hesitated, and he felt the force of my struggle, he was 


convinced that I was sincere. 


Whittaker Chambers, Witness (New York, 
1952), p. 499. 


Professor Tucker’s paper has done a great 
service and a not inconsiderable disservice to 
our understanding of Communism. Let us take 
the constructive side first. He has brought the 
species under its genus, as a good entomologist 
classifies a new moth, by showing how it fits, 
not into a sterile and purely abstract conceptual 
framework, but into a historically explicative 
framework, whereby its evolutionary essence is 
laid bare. Thus the evolutionary essence of a 
moth is not that it has wings, for so do birds and 
bats; but that it is an insect. Similarly, the 
essence of Communism is not that it is, say, 
socialistic but that it is, in Tucker’s words, “a 
revolutionary mass-movement regime under 
single-party auspices.” There is a single pattern 
of political behavior, characteristic of the 
twentieth century, that embraces Bourguiba, 
Sekou Touré, Atatiirk, Hitler and Mussolini. 
This pattern also embraces Lenin, Stalin, Mao, 
Tito and Khruschchev. 

It is a pity that this great positive achieve- 
ment is marred by an inadequate definition of 
totalitarianism: by what seems to be an at- 
tempt to reject old truth instead of reconciling 
it with new. What follows was written in 
criticism of Tucker’s original version. I have 
left it to stand in all its sharpness of phrasing 
because in the version now before us the lan- 
guage is muted, but the essential thought is 
wholly untouched. 

On page 282 it is astoundingly stated that 
Lenin’s regime was not totalitarian; on that 


page we learn too that because Stalin’s was, it 
was Fascist, not Communist; and that the 
USSR is now reverting to Communism. These 
are controversial statements indeed. 

Let us concentrate, then, on totalitarianism, 
not the movement-regime Tucker has handled 
so well. Let us take a very simple and flat- 
footed definition of totalitarianism: it is a type 
of regime under which the state governs the 
whole life of each of its individual subjects in 
all respects. I choose, that is to say, not some 
lengthy and subtle definition, for that may turn 
out to be a concealed description of a particular, 
empirically occurring, syndrome of totali- 
tarianism with something else; but rather the 
essence of the thing, the reason why its sub- 
jects hate it and outsiders fear it. Moreover 
this is Mussolini’s own definition (Tucker, p. 
281). Fascism and—pace Tucker—Leninism 
are both totalitarian. Could a non-‘‘movement- 
regime” also be? I think it is possible. Any 
Caesaro-Papist set-up, such as that of Tsar 
Nicholas I or perhaps of the Papal States, or of 
an efficient Islamic ruler, can be-~and above 
all can try to be—totalitarian in the sense 
meant. If the confessional, the pulpit, the 
courts, the police and the newspapers are all 
used towards the same end by the same power, 
you have totalitarianism in Mussolini’s defini- 
tion, word for word. It is of course tradition- 
alist; it is there, in other words, to prevent, not 
to mold, the future. It will certainly dispense 
with a youth movement and it will indeed 
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demand passive conformity, not active par- 
ticipation, of all its citizens. But it will still 
control every aspect of their lives, and treat 
the tradition as a compulsory ideology. The 
“Oriental Despotisms” of Karl Wittfogel! all 
conform to this pattern. 

We may even imagine a Trujillo, enjoying 
not even the support of the Church, operating a 
similar regime with policemen and electronic 
devices alone. It would not be very effective, 
since a Trujillo has no ideology, not even a 
traditionalist one, and thus has nothing in 
particular with which to fill his subjects’ minds. 
Moreover his hold over his police is purely 
financial, and that too is unsatisfactory. But 
we must not underestimate the power of mod- 
ern technology. If it has not significantly 
improved the art of torture, it has those of 
persuasion, espionage, data-processing and 
communication. Nor have we any guarantee 
against new drugs that would induce, say, 
docility in the population and that could be 
fed to it via the water supply. In these ways we 
can legitimately imagine a totalitarian regime 
based neither on @ mass-movement nor on a 
traditional Caesaro-Papism, but simply on 
technology. 

So here is another genus with species. Totali- 
tarianism has its mass-movement species, its 
Caesaro-Papist species, and perhaps other too. 
True, the various kinds of totalitarianism have 
not arisen at one time or in one set of circum- 
stances; but then mass-movement regimes are 
also of diverse origin—-compare those of Hitler, 
Bourguiba and Lenin, not to mention Nasser’s 
ex post facto imitation. The effects of totali- 
tarianism are the same, down to many little 
details, however it arose, and whether it is 
“trad.” or “modern.’? In particular, at the 
overlap we subdivide the totalitarian mass- 
movement species into varieties: the products 
of lower middle-class radicalism (Fascism), and 
of working-class radicalism (Communism). 
This subdivision has been studied long and well 
by politicians and sociologists; and I see no 
reason to reject or even modify their results in 
view of Tucker’s findings. Here, in fact, is 
already a successful comparative study of 
political institutions that embraces Commu- 


1 Oriental Despotism (New Haven, 1957). 

2 Compare the Marquis de Custine’s A Journey 
for Our Time (New York 1951; a translation of 
his La Russie en 1889, Brussels 1848), which re- 
veals to the modern reader amazingly many de- 
tailed similarities between the regimes of Nicho- 
las I and Stalin. 

3 Notably 8. M. Lipset, Political Man (New 
York 1960). 


nism, and I do not understand why, simpiy 
because it points to similarities, it can | ¢ 
accused of obliterating distinctions. Surely, cx 
the contrary, all analogies provoke the di 
covery of distinctions. 

Moreover, it also throws light on the evel - 
tionary essence of Communism. The politic: 
scientist studies a more complicated field the’ 
the entomologist: he may be forced to deriv. :. 
phenomenon in two ways not one, and refer y 
to two or indeed more conceptual framework:. 
equally explicative. Communism owes ii- 
totalitarian nature not to being a mass-movt- 
ment but precisely to the country of its birth, ta 
Russian Caesaro-Papism, i.e., to a tradition: 
type of totalitarianism. This was by no mes: ~ 
complete in theory or practice, any more thaa 
Mussolini’s Fascism was complete. But thers: 
was enough of it to operate on Lenin and Stoli i 
both by example—they could understand p+ 
other system of government; and by eruce 
necessity—their party itself had to be tots] - 
tarian to beat the Okhrana. And more ti:a1 
that: they were totalitarians because of trer 
utopian viston. Any vision, held with enove ı 
fanaticism, and incompatible with human rea - 
ity, forces the dictator who holds it into total - 
tarianism. Hence the extreme importance ‘cr 
our discussion here of Marx, whose name ouly 
by accident occurs in Tucker’s paper. A utopia 
vision is, as we have seen, not essential for 1 
Caesaro-Papist, though some Tsarists certaiviy 
had one in Moscow, the “Third Rome.” iz 
for mass-movement totalitarianism it coc. 
seem indispensable. Its presence was enough to 
make the NSDAP totalitarian, on the viry 
different background of Weimar Germany. is 
absence casts doubt on the viability and exc. 
the genuineness of Mussolini’s own totalitariz: - 
ism,* and a fortzort on that of the modcri 
colonial mass-movements. The “extinct rr- 
tionalist mass-movement regime,” in Tucker's 
brilliant phrase, arises precisely because iu- 
tionalism is not a utopian vision but a gor] 
that can be reached. 

The relation between mass-movements an | 
totalitarianism is thus very complex. Historiog- 
raphy hitherto has kept it too close. We ere 


4 Cf. Arendt, op. cit, pp. 258, 303-4. Mira 
Arendt’s doubtless extreme position is countered 
by D. L. Germino, The Italian Fascist Party 71 
Power (Minneapolis 1959), pp. 133-9. Germino’s 
claims for the importance of Fascist ideolog” 
seem to this reader also rather unconvincing. 
Mussolini’s great Enciclopedia Italiana article cf 
1932 says Fascism is expressly against Utoypic3 
and teleological notions of future happiness, an | 
solves problems empirically, as they arise. 
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all familiar with the sequence: Rousseau, 
Robespierre, Babeuf, Buonarroti, the Carbo- 
nari, the Decembrists, Ogarev,® Zemlya i Volya, 
Narodnaya Volya, Lenin. But look at the links 
in the chain between Buonarroti and Lenin. 
Practically none of these people consciously 
wanted a totalitarian form of government after 
their revolution, nor were they fanatics holding 
to a utopian vision that would have in practice 
brought it about. Many, notably the Narod- 
naya Volya, were elitists, Blanquists, who didn’t 
even want a mass movement! These distinc- 
tions are very important; and if we keep to 
them we shall avoid much loose thinking. 
Blanquism is not totalitarianism for all, but 
the voluntary self-sacrifice of a few to that way 
of life. It breeds, to be sure, totalitarian per- 
sonalities, and Chernishevsky’s What Is To Be 
Done gives a very fine description of such a 
personality. But the aims and doctrines, as 
opposed to the methods, of the conspiratorial 
élite may be extremely moderate and realistic, 
and this is especially true of the Narodniks. If 
all we want to do is blow up the Tsar and redis- 
tribute the land, human freedom will survive 
our success. 

These links give us neither the derivation of 
Lenin’s totalitarianism nor of his mass-move- 


ment, but of his revolutionary tradition. After. 


the imaginings of Buonarroti,® the concept of a 
utopian revolutionary élite, manipulating the 
mass, went underground so far as I am aware. 
Nineteenth century mass movements were 
democratic both in their internal structure 
(on the whole) and still more in their aims. 
Some of them were mass pressure-groups for 
particular causes, such as the Irish Land 
League and the Anti-Corn Law League, some 
were movements embracing a man’s whole life 
but still democratic not totalitarian, like the 
German Social Democrats or—in Mazzini’s 
intention—the Giovine Italia. The idea of a 
revolutionary élite, and the again quite sepa- 
rate drive for a totalitarian society after the 
revolution, remained divorced.’ It was Lenin’s 
genius to rejoin all three. It was no accident 
that he did so in Russia, where the regime itself 
was totalitarian; and on a Marxist base, for 
Marxism is impregnated with a utopian vision. 

-Tucker is of course bound to believe Lenin 


5 Who must be inserted here, as is shown by 
S. V. Utechin in the Twentieth Century (London), 
July 1960. 

6 Set out, for instance, in J. L. Talmon, The 
Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (Boston 1952), 
III/4, 6. 

7Though Mazzini and Ogarev combined the 
ideas of an elite and a mass movement. 
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was no totalitarian if he is to maintain his 
thesis: Communism and Fascism are merely 
types of mass movement; and all totalitarian- 
ism is of the Fascist kind, so Stalin was a 
Fascist. This is not just an extremely incon- 
venient choice of vocabulary but a genuine 
misunderstanding of facts. Lenin was of course 
no Fascist: he believed neither in anti-Semitism 
nor in nationalism nor in the Fithrerprinzip. As 
to the latter he was in theory but primus inier 
pares; in contrast to the mystical totalitarian- 
isms of the Right, the rationalistic ones of the 
Left all’pay lip-service to elections and com- 
mittee rule. If in fact Lenin was, so to say, 
primissimus inter pares, so are Nkrumah and 
Nehru. So indeed is the leader of the British 
Conservative Party at any moment, and so 
was Robespierre. Strong men are common, 
indeed inevitable, under systems that have no 
overt Führerprinzip. The need for a single, 
strong political leader extends far beyond 
totalitarianism and mass-movements. It is 
much more securely institutionalized, for in- 
stance, in the United States Constitution than 
in the statutes of any Communist Party. Stable, 
genuine committee rule is rare in the world. In 
an extremist atmosphere that tendency runs to 
extremes, and we call it Fiihrerprinzip; in a 
moderate atmosphere we call it leadership. If 
it 1s a formalized principle in Fascism and 
Nazism, so it is in presidential democracies. If 
it is informal in Communism, so it is in parlia- 
mentary democracies. I think here especially of 
Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung and Tito: does the 
cult of personality around these three men 
make them Fascists too? 

In defining totalitarianism we must, to 
repeat, hew closely to Mussolini’s definition. 
Putting aside the factual power over the situa- 
tion that differing historical circumstances 
gave them, who made the most far-reaching 
claims to interfere with the citizen’s private 
life, Lenin or Stalin? The family? Lenin tried to 
destroy it and Stalin built it up again. Religion? 
Lenin tried to destroy it, Stalin was content to 
use it. Economic motivation? Lenin wanted 
perfect equality, Stalin capitulated to the facts 
of human nature. Only in matters of the peas- 
antry, of inner-party democracy and of intel- 


- lectual and artistic life, was Stalin the more 


totalitarian. These are not more important 
aspects of life than the others. The real differ- 
ence is simply that Stalin was more totalitarian: 
that he was much more thorough and un- 
scrupulous, that he was able to use and perfect 
instruments Lenin had forged, and that he was 


8 R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties, 
New York 1955. 
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a criminal and a murderer. None of this sub- 
tracts much from Lenin’s totalitarianism. 
Lenin and Stalin were both totalitarians. For 
For this purpose Lenin used the technique of 
the revolutionary mass-movement, and then 
Stalin grafted on to this the technique of 
Russian Caesaro-Papism. It is of course easier 
to confuse Stalin than Lenin with a Fascist, 
since Russian Caesaro-Papism is no stranger 
to Fithrerprinzip and anti-Semitism. But both 
men were in fact Marxists, and that is another 
thing again, compatible indeed also with par- 
hamentary democracy. 

Tucker quotes in defense from Hannah 
Arendt: I find this passage of hers (pp. 312-3) a 
caricature of Lenin’s deeds and intentions. 
Again he quotes Bertram Wolfe: who was, if I 
mistake not, personally a Bukharinite in 1927-8 
and therefore very likely to claim for Lenin 
his own leader’s deviant liberalism. And finally 


he quotes Friedrich and Brzezinski; to this - 
can only reply that they operate with a mic: 
more restricted definition of totalitarian:; : 
than I, and that even so the six characteris. i. 
listed on their pages 9-10 were all possesse:! | > 
high degree by Lenin. What they mean ont! e v 
p. 312 is merely that Lenin had not succeede: 
establishing totalitatian rule. 

Moreover, I fail to understand how 7: : 
Tse-tung fits into Tucker’s scheme of Com ~. - 
nist totalitarianism. Here we have a man i; 
has violated family and religion more utti” v 
than Lenin, the peasantry and intellectual i ° 
more utterly than Stalin, and all on a not .:. 
absurd or forced interpretation of the word 
Marx. So I want to call him a Commu’: . 
totalitarian, in extension of the Marx-Le i- 
Stalin line. To call him a Fascist is to st- 
language well beyond its breaking point. 
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SINGLE-PARTY SYSTEMS IN WEST AFRICA 


RUTH SCHACHTER 
Boston University 


In this paper I propose to examine the tend- 
ency towards single-party systems in West 
Africa, particularly in relation to the social 
structure and the historical circumstances in 
which the parties emerged.! I shall therefore 
point up the distinction between ‘‘mass” and 
“patron” parties, and then consider the new 
single-party governments, most of them based 
on mass parties, in relation to the prospects of 
of democracy in West Africa. My argument is 
that mass parties are created by African leaders 
out of the very liberating and egalitarian forces 
we in this country generally associate with 
democracy. Some of the mass parties encourage 
the growth of forces and institutions which may 
ultimately make possible the machinery of 
democratic systems familiar to us: as, for 
instance, competition for every citizen’s vote 
by more than one organized team of candidates. 
At this stage of West African party history, it 
seems to me, the number of parties is far too 
simple a criterion upon which to decide whether 
or not a system is democratic. 

General statements about parties in the new 
West African states can be made only tenta- 
tively. Significant rights to vote and organize 
parties came to West Africa only after the 
Second World War. Since then formal institu- 
tional change has taken place at a rapid pace. 
The constitutional framework in which the 
parties grew changed continuously. The fran- 
chise expanded until it became universal, the 
powers of African elected representatives grew 
by stages from consultative to legislative and 
eventually to executive, and the locus of polit- 
ical power shifted from London or Paris to 
Africa. Even so basic a feature of a political 
system as its territorial and international 
frontiers occasionally altered. For example, 
Upper Volta was reconstituted as a separate 
territory in 1947; and some eleven years later 
the federation of French West Africa was 
dissolved and Ghana had absorbed British 
Togoland. The Mali Federation, born in 1959, 
dissolved before it was two years old. The 


1 Evidence for this paper was gathered during 
field trips to West Africa, and is to be published 
in my Parties of French-Speaking West Africa. I 
am most grateful to Jeffrey Butler, Thomas 
Hodgkin, Richard Sklar and Immanuel Waller- 
stein for their valuable comments, and to Newell 
Stultz for his assistance. 


general points evident from an examination of 
party history over less than twenty years may 
turn out to be of minor importance in a later 
perspective. 

All these are reasons for caution. Neverthe- 
less, the parties are among the oldest national 
political institutions in West Africa, wholly 
Africanized long before the governments or the 
civil services (which still are not). Hence parties 
give better guidelines to African politics than 
those formal institutions of government which 
were set up by French and British colonizers at 
least in part as a condition for their recent 
political withdrawal, and are being changed by 
Africans after independence. 

The majority of the new West African sover- 
eign nations are based on single parties, likely 
to dominate for some time whether or not 
opposition parties are allowed to exist along- 
side. Most of their governments are founded on 
mass parties: Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Mali (formerly Soudan), Senegal, Togo and— 
with qualifications—the Eastern and Western 
Regions in the Federation of Nigeria. Without 
the pressure these mass parties exerted on the 
French or British colonial authorities, it is 
doubtful whether the colonial era in West 
Africa would have ended quite so soon. Per- 
haps, indeed, the nationalist drive of these 
particular mass movements, linked with the 
rapid decline of European power, carried along 
towards independence in 1960 even those states 
in which mass parties have not yet emerged: 
the Northern Region of Nigeria, the Islamic 
Republic of Mauretania, and (with quali- 
fications) Niger and Upper Volta, which are 
also single party systems, but based on parties 
of the “patron,” “cadre,” or “personality” 
types.2 In Dahomey, however, government 
rests on an unstable alliance of parties, both of 
the mass and patron types, still regional and 
not territorial in scale. 

Successive post-war electoral results in West 
Africa make obvious another clear trend: the 
only sharp changes in party majorities took 
place prior to independence, and were from 


2 “Patron’”’ parties and “parties of personalities” 
are terms employed by Thomas Hodgkin, author 
of Nationalism in Colonial Africa (London, 
Muller, 1956). ‘Cadre’ party is used by Maurice 
Duverger in his Political Parties (London, 
Methuen, 1954). 
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patron to mass party majority; never the 
reverse. An apparent exception was Ivory 
Coast, where the Parti Démocratique de la Céte 
d Ivoire (PDCI) rode to power in 1946, im- 
mediately after Africans were able to organize 
parties legally. Between 1949 and 1952 it lost a 
series of elections and by-elections, but only 
because the French administration had tam- 
pered with the ballot. Officially, then, some 
candidates of the allied patron parties of Ivory 
Coast won, but the PDCI resumed its mo- 
nopoly of offices as soon as the voters could 
register their choice freely once more. 


I. MASS AND PATRON PARTIES 


The main distinction between mass and 
patron parties hes not in the social origins of 
aspiring national leaders, and not in the scale of 
party organizations. It lies rather in the reply 
to the questions: How are the national leaders 
related to the rest of the population, and on 
what groups and with what ideas and structures 
did they build their parties? The distinction is 
perhaps best seen first at the local branch level. 

Mass parties generally sought the adherence 
of every single individual. They wanted to 
enroll each man, woman, and even child, and so 
they had to establish local branches with head- 
quarters, regular meetings and elections for 
branch leaders. Examples are the Parti Démo- 
cratique de la Côte d'Ivoire or the Parti Démo- 
crataque de Guinée (PDG) of Guinea. The 
patron parties usually terminated their struc- 
ture simply with the adherence of influential 
notables or patrons; these were mostly the 
officially recognized “chiefs” or their direct 
representatives. Examples are the Union Ni- 
gérienne des Indépendanis et Sympathisants 
(UNIS)*™ of Niger, the Parti Progressiste 
Soudanais* (PSP sic), the Bloc Africain de 
Guinée* (BAG) or with qualifications, the 
Northern People’s Congress (NPC) of Nigeria. 
Most. patron parties did little to reach every 
individual in the community, and relied upon 
the “patrons” for their local influence. A defec- 
tion from the local branch of a mass party 
rarely led to the disintegration of the branch. 
But the defection of a local notable from the 
patron party seriously weakened it in the 
locality. 

Mass parties, such as the Parti Démocratique 
de Guinée of Guinea, the Union Soudanaise 
(OS) of Mali, the Convention People’s Party 
(CPP) of Ghana, the Action Group of Nigeria, 
the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise (UPS) of 
Senegal, the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC), the Parti Démocratique de 


3 Parties indicated with an * have gone out of 
existence. 
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la Côte d'Ivoire of Ivory Coast, and the Comité 
de l'Unité Togolaise (CUT) of Togo counted 
their numbers in the hundreds of thousands, 
First organized around an anti-colonial plat- 
form, they claimed to “represent ‘all the peo- 
ple’; to embody the national will... 74 

Several structural concepts elaborated by 
Duverger and applied to Moroccan parties by 
Rézette® can be usefully employed in connce- 
tion with the tropical African parties. At leas; 
for a time, most mass parties were strongly 
articulated, relatively disciplined and called 
forth considerable direct participation from 
members, in varying degrees roughly indicated, 
in descending order, by the sequence of their 
listing above. The leaders of these partics 
emphasized organization partly because they 
opposed the established authorities and could 
not use established institutions. They usually 
created parallel women’s and youth organiza- 
tions. They published newspapers, set up 
central and regional headquarters, hired perma- 
nent staff, distributed membership cards, 
charged dues, and especially before independ- 
ence, synchronized activities and shared per- 
sonnel with African trade unions. The more 
effective their organization, the more mass 
party leaders were in a position to implement 
their decisions. Union Soudanatse and Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée leaders, for example, 
regarded their mass parties as “weapons”? de- 
signed to achieve independence and economic 
development with the greatest speed possible. 

In contrast, most patron parties—Part, Pro- 
gressiste Soudanais*, for instance, and Union 
Nigérienne des Indépendants et Sympathisants” 
—were weakly articulated, comparatively un- 
disciplined, with little if any direct member- 
ship participation. This difference in structure 
between mass and patron parties is one of 
several reasons why, though mass parties took 
the place of patron parties with a regularity 
suggesting a definite pattern, so far no mass 
party has ever been replaced by a rival in free 
election. 

Closely related to structure was the pattern 
of authority within the party. Not all but some 
of the mass parties had both institutionalized 
and collective leadership, such as the Union 


4 Hodgkin, op. cit., p. 144. 

6 R. Rézette, Les Partis politiques marocains 
(Paris, Colin, 1955). 

§ David E. Apter and Carl G. Rosberg, “Na- 
tionalism and Models of Political Change in 
Africa,” The Political Economy of Contemporary 
Africa, Symposia Studies Series #1, The National 
Institute of Social and Behavioral Science, 
George Washington University, 1959, p. 8. 
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Progressiste Sénégalaise, the Action Group of 
Nigeria, the Union Soudanatse and the Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée. Elections were fairly 
regular; officers gave some account of their 
stewardship to the members; discipline was 
given serious attention; a predetermined pro- 
cedure was followed when important decisions 
were to be made. Patron parties, and a mass 
party such as the Parti Démocratique de la Côte 
d'Ivoire after 1950, had essentially personal 
leadership; leaders, either as individuals or as a 
group, made decisions and reconciled conflicts 
in ways unfettered by pre-arranged rules. The 
parties with institutionalized leadership could 
deal far more smoothly with the problems 
posed by renewal and succession. 

For an understanding of the authority pat- 
tern within the parties a modified notion of 
charisma is sometimes useful,” provided it is 
not understood simply as “the polar opposite of 
formal and traditional bonds,’’® or taken to 
mean the total “absence of any defined hier- 
archy.’’® Thus some, but not all, mass party 
top-level leaders—Sékou Touré of the Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée and Mamadou Konaté 
(d. 1956) of the Union Soudanaise—enjoyed a 
type of charisma which was limited both by the 
constitutional procedure they themselves in- 
sisted upon within their mass parties, and by 
the power exercized to a greater or lesser extent 
by other groups and individuals within the 
party. Other leaders, particularly of patron 
parties—such as Fily Dabo Sissoko of the Parti 
Progressiste Soudanais* and Sourou Migan 
Apithy of the Parti Républicain du Dahomey* 
(PRD)—used their charisma comparatively 
unchecked by procedure, though limited by 
the power and influence of the “patrons.” This 
was also true for some mass party leaders, such 
as Félix Houphouët-Boigny of the Parti Démo- 
cratique de la Côte d'Ivoire. Still other leaders, 
like Lamine Kaba of the Kankan region of 
Guinea, enjoyed charisma only within a local- 
ity considerably smaller than a territory. Their 
gift, usually recognized by only one ethnic 
group, came to be regarded as a threat to 
national party discipline. The notion of cha- 
risma, denoting extraordinary qualities as- 
cribed to an individual, is a useful starting 
point for further investigation. But it is only a 


7 David Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1955). 

8 Max Weber, “The Sociology of Charismatic 
Authority,” From Max Weber, H. H. Gerth & C. 
Wright Mills, eds. (London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1952), p. 250. 

? Peter Worsley, The Trumpet Shall Sound 
(London, MacGibbon & Kee, 1957), p. 271. 
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starting point; perhaps sharper than the idea 
Carlyle expressed with “Find in a country the 
Ablest Man...raise him to the supreme 
place... what he tells us to do must be pre- 
cisely the wisest, fittest... 7719 

The distinction between mass and patron 
parties has implications beyond those already 
discussed—local branch organization, size of 
membership, patterns of authority, and struc- 
ture. It illuminates also variations in social 
composition, methods and function. Before 
turning to these, however, we must look some- 
what more closely at the total society in which 
West African parties sought support. 


II. MODERN AND TRADITIONAL ELEMENTS 


The West African societies in which ten new 
sovereign states emerged between 1957 and 
1960 were at an earlier stage of economic and 
social history than the retiring colonial powers. 
The specific figures are less reliable than the 
generalizations they are designed to illustrate. 
As a result of the reforms extended after the 
Second World War, the vote became universal 
in a society where—on very rough average— 
fifteen per cent could read or write, perhaps 
three per cent were regular wage earners, and 
another three per cent were employed away 
from their villages. Considerably more than 
half the people’s efforts still went into sub- 
sistence activity outside the exchange econ- 
omy." In Europe, by contrast, the vote became 
general only after almost everyone was deeply 
involved in the market economy. Indeed, not 
even the middle classes could vote until after 
the emergence of the ‘‘commercial civilization 
from the feudal, the society based on contract 
from the society based on status.” Not so in 
West Africa. Although there is an educated 
elite—mainly clerks, teachers, nurses, doctors, 
lawyers, and low-level technicians—only Sene- 
gal, Ivory Coast, Ghana, and southern Nigeria 
have a growing minority of literate Africans 
self-employed in trade, transport, and farming 
for export. 

Several hundred different ethnic groups make 
up the approximately sixty million inhabitants 
of the new West African nations. The educated 
minority is almost alone in seeing a clear inter- 
est in maintaining the present territorial fron- 


10 Thomas Carlyle, “The Hero as King,” On 
Heroes and Hero Worship (London, Ward & Lock, 
1900), p. 262. 

1 See Elliot Berg, “The Economic Basis of Po- 
litical Choice in French West Africa,” this RE- 
view, Vol. 54 (June 1960), esp. Table I on p. 393. 

12 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Prog- 
ress (London, Macmillan, 1951), p. 567. 
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tiers, or in enlarging them, and in preventing 
tribal separatism from fragmenting the new 
nations. With a few exceptions, the existence of 
this elite, its size and even its distribution 
according to ethnic and geographic origins, 
were due to the forces of economic and social 
change accompanying the arrival of the Euro- 
peans in West Africa. Much more economic 
activity took place jn the coastal and forest belt, 
of West Africa, and the proportion of people 
educated from that region is far greater than 
from the savannah and sahel belts. This caused 
trouble both for parties and for nations. North- 
ern Nigerians, Ghanaians, and Ivory Coasters, 
for example, resent having too many party 
organizers, too many civil servants, and too 
many government leaders come from the south- 
ern regions of their countries. Some seeds of the 
1958 riots against Dahomeans in the Ivory 
Coast were planted before the war, when the 
French West African educational system 
trained an unusually high proportion of them. 

The political facts of colonial rule, and then 
the democratic reforms extending over some 
two decades, sped up the process whereby the 
modern layer of African society acquired the 
lead politically, even though it was still so 
small a minority. The European powers en- 
larged the scale of West African political units 
from the many tribal to the present territorial 
ones. Together with their new technology they 
introduced or reinforced secular values such as 
equality and merit, weakened traditional re- 
ligious sanctions, and overthrew kinship as the 
main determinant of rank. Although the 
British believed in indirect rule and the French 
in direct rule, in varying degrees they both 
undermined the secular authority of the pre- 
European authorities. 

There were few areas in which the presence 
of the Europeans did not add yet another 
dimension to the already thorny issue of suc- 
cession. Pre-war “native authorities,” or mem- 
bers of the commandement indigéne—-the official 
“chiefs”——did not necessarily also have a tradi- 
tional claim to high rank. These categories 
seem to have overlapped most in the savannah 
region of the western Sudan, where such his- 
toric pre-EHuropean empires as Mali and Ghana 
existed, and where in the nineteenth century 
the Europeans could not install their adminis- 
trations until they had defeated the warrior- 
kings, Samory Touré and the sons of Hajj 
Umar Tall. The official “chiefs” were no regular 
mobile civil servants recruited by standards of 
merit; few were literate; they were for the most 
part stationed among their kinsmen. In time, 
these official ‘chiefs’ constituted a new stratum 
of the population in the countryside, with a 


sense of corporate identity transcending °° 
limits of their different ethnic groups. Th» 
were aware that the postwar reforms affect» 
the “prestige of the chiefs, precedence, e 
portment, decoration, housing, salaries.” ! 
This awareness developed farthest in nori" 
ern Nigeria, in Mali, Niger, and the plati: 
and savannah regions of Guinea. It became’ »: 
basis for the more successful “patron” part. 
including those now behind the single-pa iy 
governments of Northern Nigeria, Niger, am 
Mauretania. In Mali and Guinea also, tw 
patron parties which won in the postwar elce 
tions until defeated, in 1956, by the Un’: 
Soudanaise and the Parti Démocratique +f 
Guinée mass parties respectively, were based s~ 
these “chiefs.” If was therefore in these ter I 
tories particularly that the struggle against tix 
colonial power barely masked another struggle 
most acute in the countryside, between tra;'i- 
tionalists and modernizers. In Mali and Guires 
the mass party leaders, as soon as they were ı 
a position to do so, consolidated their electo: 
victory by doing away altogether with the 
official “chiefs” and replacing them with regul»: 
civil servants, assisted by elected village coun: 
cils. In Niger and Northern Nigeria, however 
the challenge to the “chiefs,” though alrea: y 
offered by the respective opposition parties - 
Sawaba and the Northern Elements Progressi «t 
Union (NEPU)—has not yet been successful. 
Even before the war educated Africam 
rather than traditional or official ‘chiefs’ were 
increasingly sought out by their kinsmen ʻe 
help them settle controversies with the Eur- 
peans and their laws. After the war, by tie 
order in which they came as well as by their 
content, the reforms in West Africa helped tl e 
educated elite to assume the political initir- 
tive. (The recent history of the Congo illu- 
trates, by contrast, the importance of this by- 
product of a reform phase preceding total inde- 
pendence.) In West Africa, most people took it 
for granted that Africans elected to postw:r 
representative posts would know how to rewl 
and write in English or French—if only to talx 
to the Europeans who had promulgated the m- 
forms. Moreover, in most territories the fra"- 
chise was initially weighted in favor of tho-» 
who were able to identify themselves in the ree- 
ords kept by the colonial power—which meant 
the literate and those earning money, mainly 
the people in the regular civil service, and only 
to a lesser degree those recognized as candidates 
for official “chief.” The reforms gave the edv- 


13 From the electoral manifesto of September 5, 
1945, issued by the Parti Progressiste Soudanai} 
leader, Fily Dabo Sissoko. 
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cated Africans legal channels for organizing the 
expulsion of the colonial power. They had rea- 
son to want to. Most of them lived in towns, 
saw Europeans often and were directly affected 
by the discrimination—racial, cultural, social 
and professional—which characterized the pre- 
war colonial system. 

The postwar reforms strengthened the posi- 
tion of the educated elite further by synchroniz- 
ing political developments in areas of unequal 
political pressure, and by forcing even those 
traditional leaders who could still count upon 
the following of their ethnic groups, as in 
Mauretania or Northern Nigeria, to select edu- 
cated ‘front men” for the new elective offices. 
Moreover, because the reforms extended over 
approximately two decades before full inde- 
pendence came, aspiring leaders had time to 
build records as nationalists, to champion op- 
position causes in the countryside, to build 
parties, and so anchor their authority to some 
degree. Nationalism gave the educated elite a 
powerful theme: to make all Africans once 
again masters in their own land. With a few 
exceptions this educated elite, rather than the 
traditional aristocrats or official ‘‘chiefs,’”’ got 
the credit for expelling the European coloniz- 
ers. 

Major or minor parties, mass or patron, 
these educated men staffed them. They pro- 
vided the candidates for the new government 
offices after the war, they took the seats in 
legislative assemblies, in cabinets, and public 
corporations; they filled the senior civil serv- 
ice posts. A majority of them were of the first 
generation in their families to read or write a 
language other than Arabic. They had been 
trained in schools designed to produce only 
subordinates for Europeans in that phase of 
colonial history when all senior posts were re- 
served for Europeans. Many were only primary 
school graduates; a minority—significantly 
larger in southern Ghana and Nigeria, which 
were richer, than in French-speaking Africa— 
went to secondary school. Only a tiny number 
graduated from universities. 

Since most university places only opened up 
to West Africans after the war, few graduates 
were available to take the first offices. Nearly 
all of these had to content themselves with sec- 
ond-level posts, usually in the civil service. 
Some, indeed, were in the peculiar position of 
working under African ministers who were con- 
temporaries, but who had failed the secondary 
school or college entrance examinations— 
which had left them free to-take part in the 
crucial first years of postwar political activity, 
and so to become ‘‘founding fathers.” The mass 
franchise, in effect, added yet another reason 
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why, for the modern elite, the standards of suc- 
cess in the schools of the Europeans were often 
the reverse of the standards of success in Afri- 
can elections. Under the prewar conditions of 
total European control, the most educated gen- 
erally acquired the highest of the subordinate 
offices open to Africans. But after the war, 
when the villagers acquired the vote and so be- 
came arbiters in the competition for power 
among members of the elite, those with only a 
primary school education often spoke the lan- 
guage of the people and exhibited talents which 
appealed to the villagers. 

While the state schools helped weaken 
ethnic and historic antagonisms, they also cre- 
ated new cleavages among the educated elite, 
which in some territories acquired some politi- 
cal significance. For example, in postwar 
Guinea most of those who had been prewar 
students in the dominant French West Afri- 
can secondary school, the Ecole Normale Wil- 
liam-Ponty, wanted to keep the only paying 
jobs open to them. These were invariably in the 
civil service and so they had little alternative, 
prior to 1956, but to go into “administrative” 
parties. Most of them joined one of the off- 
clally preferred regional patron parties. The 
mass party in Guinea, the Parti Démocratique 
de Guinée, was led by products of the lower 
state schools, who accused Ponty graduates of 
“betraying the masses,” and called them “valets 
of the administration.” In Gold Coast (now 
Ghana) also, political and educational cleav- 
ages were to some degree superimposed when 
the ‘Standard VII boys” joined a radical break- 
away from the more highly educated leaders of 
the United Gold Coast Convention® (UGCC) and 
built the Convention People’s Party. In Ivory 
Coast, by contrast, Ponty graduates took the 
lead both in the regional “patron” parties, and 
in the mass party—the Parti Démocratique de la 
Côte d'Ivoire. There Ponty graduates found 
alternatives to administrative employment in 
cocoa and coffee farming. Consequently in 
Ivory Coast political cleavages did not relate 
closely to differences in the diplomas achieved 
by members of the elite. 

Apart from levels of education, differences 
of generation also made for cleavages among 
the elite, such as those which divided the 
Senegalese leaders of the Bloc Démocratique 
Sénégalais* (BDS)“ from the leaders of the 
Senegalese federation of the Section Francaise 
de l’Intérnationale Ouvriére* (SFIO); or the 


14 Forerunner of the Union Progressiste Sénéga- 
laise. 

15 In 1958 both groups merged into the Unton 
Progressiste Sénégalaise. 
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young organizers of the Convention People’s 
Party from the older leaders of the United Gold 
Coast Conveniion.* There are differences in 
ideology too: Marxist-inspired for the Parts 
Démocratique de Guinée and the Union Sou- 
danaise; a blend of Catholic and socialist politi- 
ical doctrine for many leaders of the Union 
Progressisie Sénégalaise. These differences are 
sharpest in the minor parties organized by uni- 
versity trained graduates: dissident-marxist 
for some leaders of the Parti du Régroupement 
Africain (PRA)-—Sénégal; close to orthodox 
Communism for the leaders of the Senegalese 
Parti Africain de UIndépendance (PAI); an 
Africanized version of Emmanuel Mounier’s 
French Catholic social doctrine for those par- 
ticipating in the Mouvement Africain de Libéra- 
tion Nationale (MLN). There were also differ- 
ences in status, distinguishing in Senegal, for 
example, the prewar privileged “citizens” in the 
SFIO* from the “subjects” in the Bloc Démo- 
cratique Sénégalais;* the former had earlier 
access to education, more wealth often from 
the peanut trade, and higher jobs in the civil 
service. 

These differences within the modern elite 
were balanced, however, by a certain common 
outlook. They conceived of themselves as 
Africans rather than Malinke, for example. 
Their common experiences in schools, jobs, and 
in the money economy, in prewar town associa- 
tions, and with colonial administration gave 
them a homogeneity. But no such common out- 
look linked all the elite to the mass of the pop- 
ulation. Instead, a separation gradually devel- 
oped, most marked among people several gen- 
erations or several decades removed from the 
village, e.g., the “citizens” of Senegal or many of 
the French- or British-trained university grad- 
uates. Africans building parties to bridge this 
gulf after the war had to work with peoples 
mostly ignorant of French or English. Yet these 
were the languages expressing the modern 
constitutional decisions, including the decisions 
to introduce the universal franchise. Few had 
ever been to a large town and most had never 
lived in one; almost all handled money rarely 
and lived far from roads or railroads. The 
African organizer who came into a village to 
solicit votes was at the same time a transmit- 
ter of news of a modern world. This world was 
symbolized by the airport located perhaps fifty 
miles from the village, if the distance is reek- 
oned in physical mileage; but several hundred 


16 For further details, see Kenneth E. Robin- 
son’s excellent chapter “Senegal” in Five Elections 
in Africa, edited by him and W. J. M. Mackenzie 
(Oxford, 1960). 
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years away if the distance is plotted against 
the timetable of European economic and social 
history. 

Grass roots politics are different from na- 
tional politics in most parts of the world, and 
particularly great in Africa. The educated elite 
are few in number and disproportionately dis- 
tributed over even the most important of the 
many ethnic groups and regions of various 
types. The gap is large between the traditions 
which inspired the formal governments of the 
new nations and the pre-European institutions. 
To some extent most people continue to relate 
themselves to political parties through a “sereen 
of kinship,” a fact which made it necessary for 
all successful parties—mass or patron—to dce- 
velop skill in “ethnic arithmetic” when select- 
ing leaders and candidates. This skill is at the 
core of the new African parties’ methods of ap- 
proaching the important work of social inte- 
gration. 


Ill, THE INTEGRATING FUNCTION 


In illuminating the functions of the parties, 
the mass-patron distinction again has meaning. 
Patron parties fulfilled only the minimum tasks 
assigned to parties by the formal institutions; 
they integrated only the patrons. With the pos- 
sible exception of the Northern People’s Con- 
gress, these parties were interested in an indi- 
vidual only insofar as he happened to be in- 
cluded in the franchise; they provided candi- 
dates for election and the minimum machinery 
for bringing the voter to the polls. They paid 
little attention to the function of political edu- 
cation, and barely explained the context of the 
postwar reforms to the population. 

By contrast, the functions of mass partics 
were far more complex and varied. On occasion, 
before they acquired government responsibil- 
ities, mass parties disregarded—indeed re- 
placed—the existing legal institutions. To the 
extent that for a time they substituted, or 
proposed to substitute, their structure for that 
of the state—that they developed their own 
ways of administering justice or of keeping 
order—these parties filled a revolutionary 
function. (Though in West Africa, unlike Cam- 
eroun or Algeria, none waged guerrilla war.) 
For some time the population considered them, 
far more than the legal institutions conceived 
in London or in Paris, to be legitimate. By 
agreeing to work at least partly within the 
postwar representative institutions, therefore, 
these parties legitimized the formal structure, 
rather than vice versa. Coincidentally, these 
parties acted as national ‘melting pots,” educat- 
ing people as Africans. Insofar as they provided 
a new social framework for people no longer 
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firmly rooted in a stable ethnic tradition, they 
can be termed “parties of social integration.” 
They and their cultural affiliates were inter- 
ested in everything from the cradle to the 
grave—in birth, initiation, religion, marriage, 
divorce, dancing, song, plays, feuds, debts, 
land, migration, death, public order—and not 
only in electoral success. 

An analysis of the modern and traditional 
status and ethnic origins of national and local 
leaders shows how the mass parties performed 
this integrating function. This analysis is par- 
ticularly important, since the achievement of 
independence in West Africa allowed shifts 
in the distribution of power not only between 
Europeans and Africans, but also within Afri- 
can society—between the modern and tradi- 
tional elites, within each of these groups, and 
in the links connecting them with the mass of 
the population. 

Perhaps the best approach is the relatively 
simple question—what group or sub-group pre- 
dominated in the major parties? Trade union- 
ists predominated within the Parti Démocrati- 
que de Guinée and were of great significance in 
the Union Soudanaise and the (outlawed) 
Sawaba mass party of Niger. African planters 
formed the Parts Démocratique de la Côte 
d Ivoire, and people associated with the cocoa 
export trade were influential in the Action 
Group of Nigeria. The educated former “sub- 
jects” constructed the Bloc Démocratique Séné- 
galais* to challenge, in effect, the “citizen’’-led 
socialists. All these dominant groups were in 
the modern categories of the population, a fea- 
ture all mass parties had in common and shared 
with only those few “patron” parties that were 
based on a prewar town elite. 

Who predominated in those patron parties 
resting on important village personalities? The 
distinction between mass and patron parties, 
in relation to local party structure, was less 
neat in fact than in definition. When first 
organizing, aspiring mass party leaders did not 
disdain to accept the backing of an important 
local personage—an official chief, a traditional 
aristocrat, a Muslim marabout or an animist 
sage. But partly because most mass parties 
were born after the war either as or out of anti- 
colonial “‘congresses,’’!® locally important per- 
sons In West Africa connected with the colonial 
establishment usually held aloof until the mass 
party was itself becoming the establishment. 
Then many “shifted their rifles from one shoul- 


7 Sigmund Neumann, Modern Political Parties 
(University of Chicago Press, 19586), p. 404. 
18 Hodgkin, op. cit., p. 144. 
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der to the other.’® Most important local per- 
sonages without modern education who be- 
came identified with the mass parties during 
the height of the independence struggle—la 
lutte anti-umpérialiste—had special reasons for 
lining up against the colonial administration, 
usually connected with a local quarrel over 
chieftaincy, prestige or property. Many rivals 
to the official ‘‘chiefs,” at the village or regional 
level, joined the mass parties at an early stage. 
However, when such a personality became in- 
cluded locally within the mass party, the meth- 
ods of the mass party worked to control his 
local influence, to make of him but one among 
many. There were, of course, variations in 
degree, related to mass party structure and to 
the type of tribal political organization. 

Where there was an educated urban middle 
class, also identified both for cultural and 
economic reasons with the colonial power, its 
members hesitated too before becoming asso- 
ciated with the radical, anti-colonial mass 
parties, usually initiated by younger, less edu- 
cated men, less acceptable to the Europeans. 
The clearest examples of this were in Senegal 
and in Gold Coast (Ghana). The prewar ‘“‘sub- 
jects,” shortly after they acquired the vote in 
1945, broke from the “citizen’’-dominated 
SFIO* of Senegal to organize their Bloc Démo- 
cratique Sénégalais*. Similarly in Gold Coast 
the younger, more radical men broke from the 
United Gold Coast Convention* to organize the 
Convention People’s Party. 

Thus in some areas, in spite of their many 
differences, a prewar town elite holding the 
highest positions permitted to Africans in the 
colonial system, and the official “chiefs” already 
conscious that the presence of the Europeans 
stabilized their position, made common cause in 
partron parties against mass party leaders. The 
lineup of “haves” against their “have not” chal- 
lengers was evident in the epithets exchanged 
at election time. Urban patron party leaders 
called mass party leaders “vagrants” (Guinea), 
“veranda boys” (Ghana); in the countryside 
patrons underlined that their rivals were 
“slaves” or “strangers.” Mass party leaders, 
for their part hurled labels like “‘union of 
featherbedders” at the patron party leaders. 

In varying degrees, the nationalist struggle 
helped stir up “loyalty” issues, national and 
local, frequently with the result of providing 
yet another cause for disintegration in an al- 
ready fragile society. For where they could, 
those lower on the traditional or modern social 


19 Madeira Keita, “Le Parti unique en Afrique,” 
Présence Africaine, février-mars, 1960, pp. 19-20. 
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scale used the issue of nationalism to strengthen 
their own position through the mass parties. 
And those with privileges to lose, as in Niger 
or Nigeria, showed signs of preferring rule by 
the Europeans to rule by the talakawa (com- 
moners in Hausa). Especially in the country- 
side, showing loyalty to the mass party when 
it was under pressure from the colonial power, 
was one way to compensate for a weak claim 
to belonging to the local ethnic group—for the 
immigrant dioula (‘‘strangers”) in Ivory Coast 
to show they were as loyal, for example, as the 
originaires who first came to the area. 

With so few in the educated elite, and a 
subtle network of kinship connecting leaders 
and followers, it was logical that leaders of both 
mass and patron parties organized on a ter- 
ritorial scale should have gone through the 
first and simplest stage of “ethnic arithmetic”: 
they kept a rough correspondence between the 
ethnic origins of leaders and followers. This cor- 
respondence is at least as Important in Africa 
as in Boston or New York City politics. Defeat- 
ing a patron party which has not been through 
this first stage was relatively easy for mass 
party leaders—as when, the Bloc Démo- 
cratique Sénégalais* used “favorite sons” in the 
Casamance region of Senegal, to defeat the 
SFIO* which was locally (as well as territo- 
rially) dominated by Wolof and Lébou from 
Dakar or Saint-Louis. Leaders who tried to 
build national parties failed when they did not 
have among their ranks representatives of the 
most important ethnic groups. The Socialist 
party of Guinea was in this category. It grew 
from the Fulani club at the Ecole Normale 
William-Ponty and never really succeeded in 
broadening its ethnic base, even though it 
underwent several important changes, from an 
ethnic to a nationalist ideology. Too many of 
one ethnic group, too few of another, caused 
jealousics and difficulties for any party. The 
Parti Démocratique de la Côte d Ivoire had rela- 
tively little trouble with ethnic separatism 
from the Baule, while the Convention People’s 
Party had considerable difficulty with the 
Ashanti. These two ethnic groups, traditionally 
related, occupy similar historic and geographic 
positions in their respective states, produce 
most of the cofice and cocoa and so have the 
most wealth. The PDCI from the beginning 
had Baule associated with them through the 
person of their leader, Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny; while in Ghana the CPP started, and 
except in the revolutionary years 1949-1950 
remained, without similar support among the 
Ashanti. They are conscious of losing power to 
southerners, and “young men” “on occasion 
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lament with their more conservative elders il.c 
present absolute reversal of Ashanti ic- 
tunes.’’2° 

While patron parties’ leaders, once throws t 
this first simple phase of “ethnic arithmetic ™ 
generally stopped their calculations there, lv 
leaders of mass parties had taken that c, s 
point of departure. They tried to use tie > 
party organizations in order to awaken a wicc’. 
national sense of community. They appealer ‘c 
particular categories existing within or cuttil « 
across ethnic groups—a technique suitabl* 3 
recruiting in a mobile, changing society. Youiu 
and women were of course two such categori ~» 
which mass parties emphasized heavily. .'+ 
already noted, in many villages mass piv 
organizers went to rivals of official ‘chiefs’; fro > 
these they discovered local grievances. They 
often appealed to rural underprivileged grou». 
For example, the Parts Démocratique de Guin i 
first gained a following in the Fouta Djalc. 
plateau not among the Fulani majority, hit 
rather among the “captives” living in the anv! - 
lary villages (roundé). They appealed to rer ! 
scribes, whose modern skills set them apii. 
and to those who had travelled, often “stov - 
gers” who were among the most recent inp - 
grants to a flourishing agricultural area. I> 
some areas they went to veterans—in Ghe x. 
for example, and in Senegal. They sought m {t 
religious dissidents—Harrists in the Ivory 
Coast, Hamallists in Mali. In some awi ~ 
they found Muslim proselytizers opposed t~; 
the ‘‘chief’’—either because he was animist. ei 
because though Muslim he nevertheless felt ^ ~ 
secular position under attack. They foun: 
camel drivers, chauffeurs, transporters, er’! 
peddlers—such as the dzouwla traders of Westin 
Upper Volta, Mali, Guinea, and Ivory Co:.s5, 
or some ‘‘Hausa”’ traders of Ghana and Nigerii.. 
(Many of these in fact came from families wit: 
a tradition as middlemen in the trans-Sahevra > 
trade before it declined under trans-Atlart e 
competition.) Finally, they appealed to th e 
who earned money income for growing cofres. 
cocoa, peanuts or bananas, and had becons 
restless with tradition; to young men who n» 
longer listened to the old; and to women v b9 
made money trading in the marketplace. 
People responded to the mass party organizer 
appeals against established authorities. 

People in these non-ethnic social categorics 
were still in a minority, to be sure; most of 
them had some roots in a tribal community anl 


20 Dennis Austin and William Tordoff, ‘Volt z 
in an African Town,” Political Studies (Oxford , 
June 1960, p. 131. 
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they too wanted party leaders of roughly sim- 
ilar origins to their own. Mass party leaders 
were well aware they needed associates who 
were kinsmen of those they sought as followers, 
even while many rejected the principle that 
ethnic considerations should enter into the se- 
lection of party office holders. Indeed, con- 
flicts among ethnic groups were often sharper 
in mass than in patron parties, since mass 
parties made a continuous attempt to propa- 
gate modern values and diminish the weight 
of ethnic exclusiveness. For example, after 
their 1956 victories, both Union Soudanatse 
and Parti Démocratique de Guinée leaders de- 
veloped the habit of deliberately scrambling 
the ethnic origins of party propagandists and 
their audiences. Men from the Guinea coast 
campaigned in the forest and Fouta Djallon; 
men from Upper Guinea in the forest. All these 
tactics had the purpose of encouraging people 
to relate themselves directly to the party. 

Conflicts between modern and traditional 
leaders were also often sharper in mass than 
patron parties since most mass parties were 
egalitarian by policy. The traditional upper- 
class standing of Sékou Touré or Modibo Keita, 
for example, was important because of the 
high popular esteem given to them. The Parti 
Démocratique de Guinée began to make head- 
way among the Fulani after Diallo Sayfoulaye, 
the son of an important Fulani chief, “like La 
Fayette ... left his privileges to join the demo- 
eratic cause.” ® Félix Houphouët-Boigny, in the 
militant years of the Parti Démocratique de la 
Côte d'Ivoire before 1952, used his prestige as 
official chief, and not only as a doctor and 
wealthy planter, in order to entrench the PDCI 
in the countryside. On the whole, they used 
their nobility to preach equality. 

The majority of the national and regional 
leadership in patron parties is of traditional 
upper-class status, while the majority of the 
mass party national and regional leadership is 
of commoner origin. But mass parties have a 
surprisingly large number of people with high 
traditional status as the top national party 
leaders. And patron parties have an excep- 
tionally large number of prime ministers, or 
officials holding the first post in the modern 
institutions, with low traditional status. (Is this 
a method of chiefly control, reminiscent of 
their habit, at the turn of the century, of send- 
ing not their own but sons of slaves to the 
schools of the Europeans?) Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, the Northern Nigerian desig- 
nated by the Northern People’s Congress to be- 
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come Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Nigeria, is of low traditional status. So is 
Joseph Conombo, who until 1956 was: deputy. - 
to the French National Assembly from Upper ~ 
Volta, elected through a patron party based on 
the Mossi chiefs. So was Yacine Diallo (d. 
1954), Guinea deputy to the French National 
Assembly representing the then dominant.’ 
patron party alliance, and more specifically the 
Fulani chiefs. So 1s Hubert Maga, Prime Min- 
ister of Dahomey, who represented a regional 
patron party strong in Northern Dahomey. It 
is as if “princes” fear least the competition of 
“captives”; while villagers, first hearing equali- 
ty preached, learn fastest from “princes.” 
Thus within mass parties, not only ethnic 
origins but also ethnic status continue to count, 
often causing more conflict precisely because 
mass party ideology usually ignores or chal- 
lenges these differences. Yet men with high 
modern but low traditional qualifications— 
Ponty graduates of griot? descent, for example, 
lawyers descended of “‘captives’—were rarely 
put forward by local mass party branch mem- 
bers as candidates for elective office. In varying 
degrees, mass party national leaders usually 
maintained a continuous pressure in favor of 
such nominations, as of West Indians and other 
strangers,” to prove they believed in equality. 
(Precisely so as to be able to maintain this 
pressure, mass party leaders often preferred 
multi-member to single-member constituencies 
in legislative assembly elections. Where ten 
seats were to be filled, local branch members 
were more inclined to accept some candidates 
that national headquarters designated, than 
where only one seat was involved.) Though they 
tried much harder than patron party leaders, 
mass party leaders did not always succeed in 
avoiding institutionalizing ethnic differences. 
So in the long run, friction among ethnic 
groups in Ivory Coast may have. been intensi- 
fied by the Parti Démocratique de la Côte 
d’Ivoire’s decision to organize local branches on 
an ethnic, rather than a neighborhood prin- 
ciple. This distinguished the PDCI local struc- 
ture from that of most other mass parties. The 
Union Soudanaise, the Parti Démocratique de 
Guinée, and the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise, 
for example, made strenuous efforts to mix 
ethnic groups at the local level—and did so at 
least to the extent that neighborhoods did. The 
PDCI decision was a recognition of the way 
people actually communicated in Ivory Coast, 
a concession to reality, unwillingly made by 
many educated leaders because they knew they 
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might need to assemble their followers rapidly. 
It was challenged by a PDCI Congress resolu- 
tion in 1959, as yet not implemented. 

The various methods used by mass and 
patron parties further illustrate the differences 
between them. Patron parties adopted methods 
respectful of established authority. They rarely 
called mass meetings and until 1957 generally 
avoided the techniques of protest, offered few 
if any personal services to supporters, and were 
httle concerned with party symbols. The mass 
parties, prior to achieving government major- 
ities, employed techniques related to their 
revolutionary, legitimizing, educational and 
social integration functions. Demonstrations, 
strikes, boycotts and occasional violence were 
revolutionary techniques. The parties paid con- 
siderable attention to the creation of new 
national symbols: insignias, colors, slogans, 
party cloth for women to wear. The Action 
Group of Nigeria even hired American public 
relations advisers. Mass party choices of sym- 
bols and slogans were based on sound insight 
into popular responses, and repetition is at the 
heart of African oratory, as of drumming and 
dance. “Vote the elephant; he is wise and 
never forgets.” The Parti Démocratique de 
Guinée and the Partt Démocratique de la Céte 
d’ Ivoire painted the elephant on walls and roofs 
and streets and cars. In the savannah, however, 
the Union Soudanaise never made much of the 
fact that the elephant was its symbol also; for 
there Union Soudanaise opponents said with 
effect, “the elephant eats your crops and leaves 
you destitute.” The Action Group of Nigeria 
adopted the palm tree as its symbol of the 
“life more abundant.” Elaborating on the 
meaning of the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais* 
party colors, Léopold Senghor of Senegal wrote 
“Green is for the Muslim majority, the color of 
the Prophet’s flag; green is for the Christian 
minority, the color of hope; green is for the 
animists, the symbol of youth and the irre- 
pressible force of Black Africa.” And using 
the elimination of forced labor to their ends, 
aspiring mass party Union Démocratique Ni- 
gérienne* leaders of Niger whose ballot carried 
the picture of a camel, warned people not to 
vote for the patron Union Nigérienne des Indé- 


23 Abidjan-Matin, June 18, 1959. See A. R. 
Zolberg, “Effets de la structure d’un parti 
politique sur lintégration nationale,’ Cahiers 
d études africaines, October 3, 1960, p. 140 f. 

24 Unless otherwise indicated, I recorded the 
citations in Africa. 

% Condition Humaine, Bloc Démocratique 
Sénégalais* newspaper, November 30, 1948. 
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pendants et Sympathisants* party which had a 
yellow ballot bearing the picture of a stick and 
a basket. “Vote for the camel, and you will be 
as free as he,” they said, well acquainted with 
that ornery beast. And they added, “The yel- 
low ballot is a stick and a basket; if you vote 
for it forced labor will come back.” The North- 
ern People’s Congress made salama—“peace’’-— 
its slogan. Prayers were often connected with 
party ceremonies, and so a libation was poured 
in connection with Convention People’s Pariy 
and Parti Démocratique de la Côte d’ Ivoire meet- 
ings, or the Fatiha (opening sura of the Koran) 
was intoned prior to some Parts Démocratique 
de Guinée meetings. 

Personal oratory was one of the most effes- 
tive educational techniques. Campaigning 
against the Guinea regional patron parties 
during 1954-6, Sékou Touré explained, “I am 
Diallo the shepherd from the Fouta, I am 
Mamba the planter from Nzerekore, Keita the 
rice grower from Siguiri, Soumah the fisherman 
from the coast, I am African, I am every man.” 
Both because they believed it, and because the 
“Important people” in the countryside opposed 
them, most mass party organizers preached 
equality. ‘Vincent Auriol and Lamine both die 
if they go hungry.” Or, “three men want to go 
to Bamako. The governor goes by plane, 
Mamba by bicycle, Yacine on foot. Who ar- 
rives first?” “The governor,” shouts the crowd. 
“Next?” “Mamba.” “Then?” “Yacine.” In 
such dialogues leaders communicated the idea 
that the environment accounts for most human 
differences. 

The identification of the mass party with the 
community before independence was empha- 
sized not only by party sponsorship of dances, 
festivals, songs, receptions, by party organiza- 
tion of weddings or funerals, but also by the 
existence o jan informal party social security 
system which resulted in support for indigent 
partisans, legal advice for imprisoned militants, 
payment of medical bills for the sick, food and 
housing for families of party widows or grass 
widows, as well as automatic hospitality for 
party-sponsored travellers. On occasion the 
mass party could count on free labor even for 
the construction of bridges, roads and schools— 
on popular good will that the Parti Démocrati- 
que de Guinée and Union Soudanaise leaders 
termed human investment—investissement hu- 
main—and included in their inventory of eco 
nomic resources. 


IV. DEMOCRACY AND THE SINGLE PARTY 
SYSTEM 


The nationalist struggle strengthens the 
position of the educated elite in largely tradi- 
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tional societies and encourages the elite to knit 
into mass parties the forces for change and dis- 
sent, both traditional and modern. There is not 
yet evidence to show that the trend from 
patron to mass party majority continues after 
independence. The distinctions between and 
among mass and patron parties turn on dif- 
ferences In degree, and some parties fall be- 
tween the two categories. Is the Parti Démo- 
cratique de la Côte d'Ivoire, for example, losing 
its mass party characteristics and becoming a 
patron type? The efficiency of its organization 
has declined, as has its interest in social equal- 
ity; there have been many signs of rising dis- 
content; it has been increasingly unable to 
cope with ethnic separatist pressures. The 
Northern People’s Congress, on the other hand, 
because of its growing emphasis on mass re- 
cruitment, may be moving towards the mass 
party type. Despite these transitional cases the 
distinction between types is useful. 

It is useful in considering the now popular 
question: how far are the West African single- 
party systems democratic? I use “democratic” 
to mean, roughly, that decisions are made with 
general consent, according: to established pro- 
cedures, in harmony with such values as social 
equality, and under conditions in which opposi- 
tion can be expressed. It is difficult to argue 
that West African single-party systems resting 
on patron parties are or are becoming demo- 
cratic, notwithstanding variations in degree. 
Northern Nigeria has been mentioned. Least 
in Mauretania, somewhat more in Niger and 
Upper Volta, can significant evidence be found 
of general consent, of social equality as a value, 
or of opportunity to express opposition in the 
dominant party. The main opposition groups 
are outlawed. Of the single patron-party states 
it is easier to argue they are moving towards 
military dictatorship. 

In the present phase of West African party 
history, there is more evidence that the single- 
party systems based on mass parties are mov- 
ing towards democracy. There is, first, the ele- 
ment of widespread consent. During at least 
a brief period the territorial and party com- 
munities were indistinguishable; the mass party 
reflected the “general will.” This was usually 
just prior to taking over responsibility for 
governing, but after using to advantage the fact 
of being in opposition. Discontent was the com- 
mon denominator. Typical of the instructions 
national mass party leaders gave to local 
leaders were, “Go and talk to the peasants in 
the field.” ‘Tell Abdoulaye his daughter can- 
not be forced to marry the old chief.” “Tell the 
peasants not to sell their crops at that ruinous 
price.” “Defend Pango’s palm trees against 
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destruction by the administrator.” “Speak up 
for Binta’s right to cultivate the land the chief 
claims.” While not all the questions were set- 
tled, villagers found a national platform in the 
mass party which they had never known. Mass 
party organizers sought out grievances, ex- 
pressed them in the marketplace, coordinated 
them. They blamed European rule for forced 
labor, taxes, abuses of official “chiefs,” racial 
discrimination, poverty. Out of these griev- 
ances they welded their massive demonstra- 
tions against colonial rule. Most patron party 
leaders were too linked with the established 
authorities to play this muckraking role. 

Muckraking paid. Mass party membership 
was open to all, and practically all sought to 
acquire it. This characteristic of recruitment 
distinguished West African states based on 
mass parties from states based on single pariies 
confining their membership—as most fascist or 
Communist parties do—to a selected group. 
The widespread influence and number of fol- 
lowers of the mass parties at their peak, their 
national character long before the institutions 
of government were controlled by Africans, 
their success in acquiring the credit for the 
national revolution—all these bore out ths 
mass party claim to represent the entire pop- 
ulation. This helps explain why many West 
African mass party leaders saw little contra- 
diction between claiming to be democratic and 
insisting on the existence of only a single, mass- 
based party. It is the African version of that 
“sole and central power which governs the 
whole community, by its direct influence,’’?? 
which de Tocqueville observed in the nine- 
teenth-century American idea of the state. 

The prospect of democracy in West African 
mass party states is enhanced, second, by 
party organization and procedure. Mass par- 
ties, at their best, have developed the organiza- 
tion which can publicize and encourage the 
mass discussion of important issues. Local 
branches involve the many rather than honor 
the few, and mass party leaders try to use 
traditional organizations in order to reach indi- 
viduals. They are often more effective than the 
civil service. Leaders are chosen by voting. In 
the thoroughly organized mass parties, insti- 
tutionalized leadership was also collective. Set 
procedures were followed for the making of 
decisions and leaders were expected to report 
back. Thus the mass parties reenforced the 
African version of responsibility. 

Mass parties strengthened democratic forces, 
in the third place, to the extent that they en- 
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couraged social equality. The modern elite, 
themselves in favor of such values as merit 
rather than birth as the determinant of rank, 
were in a stronger position in the mass party 
states. Moreover, most mass party leaders rose 
from lower positions both in the modern and 
the traditional social scale, and used their new 
power in favor of social equality, Though they 
had to employ both ethnic and status “arith- 
metic” to bridge the gap between the educated 
and the mass of the population, mass party 
leaders, unlike patron party leaders, did so in 
a, manner to blur ethnic differences and weaken 
status differences. 

The fourth contribution of mass parties to 
the prospects of democracy is setting condi- 
tions in which opposition is possible. Among 
the elite, there is enough consensus about the 
rules of the political game to make it possible 
for them to disagree without coming, too often, 
to blows. After all, in prewar Senegal, as in 
nineteenth-century Britain or present Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, the vote, and con- 
troversies among the several parties, remained 
confined to a few who spoke the same language 
and fought for similar interests. In the long run 
in Africa, restricting the franchise to a privi- 
leged few is a greater threat to democracy 
than the existence of but a single party. At 
the present stage of African social history, the 
mass party organization makes it possible for 
people to disagree within it, without neces- 
sarily triggering incidents endangering the rule 
of the elite and the stability of the state. Con- 
fining disagreements to the issues at hand is 
dificult in a society where only the members of 
an educated elite born of different ethnic 
groups are able to speak directly to each other 
in French or English. Even where the organiza- 
tion of a mass party is a “‘spider’s web”?! vil- 
lagers often have different ideas than national 
leaders. Sékou Touré spoke of this to the Fifth 
Congress of the Parti Démocratique de Guinée 
in September 1959: 


... democracy, within our Party, is not a 
democracy of clan or family, but a basic democ- 
racy to which the entire population contributes 
directly and freely...the old forms of social 
democracy anchored in the villages often in- 
fluence the party militants, who believe them- 
selves authorized to violate the new individual 
forms prescribed within the PDG. Therefore at 
each new election for officers, dissensions arise 
within the Movement. This occurs because we 
have not yet accomplished our work.?9 


28 The term is frequently used by the Union 
Soudanaise secretary general, Modibo Keita. 
29 Official Report (Conakry, 1959), pp. 43-4. 


As long as kinship is an important link b> 
tween the educated and their rural consti- 
uents, divisions among the elite on such con:t: 
tutional matters as federalism, independere >. 
or the position of “chiefs,” is often taken iv 
their kinsmen as a signal for settling entire v 
unrelated traditional issues over land, wo ver 
or water. This was one of the dynamic facto» 
behind the Kumasi riots which accompant ¢ 
the Convention People’s Party-National Liber : 
tion Alovement* (NLM)! controversy ab». 
constitutional matters after 1956. A simil. 
dynamic helped to explain the Ivory Cou. 
incidents of 1949-51. In the relatively int: 
grated societies of North America or Wesi~u 
Europe, pluralism is quite rightly counac 
among the democratic virtues. In Africa toda ^, 
it is rather a vice. 

These four points back up the argument t i 
West African states based on dominant ma > 
parties are moving towards democracy. We: 
Africans justify their insistence on a sing ¢ 
party on yet other grounds—that a nation :: 
emergency exists. The struggle for indepen: - 
ence is “not the concern of a day, a year. ©} 
an age; posterity are virtually involved in be 
contest. ... 778! These words of Tom Paire» 
reflect the African sense of history. Africa: « 
argue the plural ‘party system under imper.a - 
ist domination is synonymous with a steir 
division that profits only those who want e 
see to it that their privileges continue.” Th s 
is the logic of a community at war, consideri + 
an administratif to be like a “quisling.” Mo- 
Africans carry their sense of urgency into ilc 
post-independence era, and consider uniiy 
necessary in order rapidly to “install the aj» 
paratus ofthe State, attheserviceofeconomic il +- 
velopment, ofsocialandculturaldevelopmeni.’ * 

While there is good evidence for the arsu- 
ment that West African states based on do:n:- 
nant mass parties are moving towards demo - 
racy, there is also evidence of forces movil y 
against. How does a mass party continue 10 


t 


pm oe me a 
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30 After 1957 the United Party. 

3 Common Sense” in The Political Writiny:, 
Vol. 1, Investigator Office (Boston, 1856), p. 33. 

3 For a most interesting discussion of the rev 
history of West Africa, see Immanuel Walie 
stein’s paper delivered to the 1960 meeting of i' 
American Sociological Association, ‘‘The Search 
for National Identity,” mimeographed. 

33 Alexander Adandé, “In the Phase of Na- 
tional Reconstruction the Fusion of Parties B>- 
comes a Categorical Imperative,” address at tlc 
Congress for Cultural Freedom Conferenc:, 
Ibadan, March 1959, mimeographed, F/413, p. 3. 

3 Madeira Keita, op. cit., p. 9. 
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reflect the “general will” after independence? 
The full responsibilities of government have 
already brought out centrifugal forees—opposi-~ 
tion within the mass parties from its youth, 
labor and traditionalist affiliates. Some officials 
have used their public office for personal gain. 
There have been signs of ethnic separatism, 
particularly on international frontiers. Rural 
friction intensified between “strangers” or dioula 
and the original owners of tribal lands. It ap- 
pears, as Thomas Hodgkin claims, that the 
logical consequence of self-determination is 
anarchy. Yet perhaps even a greater threat to 
democracy is the fear of anarchy, making new 
African governments as quick to pass Preven- 
tive Detention Acts as the United States was 
to adopt the Alien and Sedition Acts in 1798. 

What opportunity is there in the mass party 
states to express disagreement? This varies. 
Within the mass parties the greatest oppor- 
tunity appears to exist in the best organized 
ones. So far discussion is widespread and frank 
—within the Parti Démocratique de Guinée and 
the Union Soudanaise, for example—and 
leaders have on many occasions been outvoted 
on important issues. Not only individual dis- 
agreement is possible under the party umbrella, 
but also organized disagreements by tendances 
—such as trade union, youth, student and 
cultural organizations, even the civil service. 
In the less highly organized mass party states, 
such as Ivory Coast, the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, Senegal and Togo, these modern asso- 
ciations tend to be foci of opposition outside of 
the mass party, though not necessarily calling 
themselves parties. 

The opportunity to express opposition 
through rival political parties also varies. In 
no West African mass party state is all organ- 
ized opposition to the dominant party directly 
excluded by law, though specified parties or 
types of parties are outlawed in most states. 
It is excluded in effect, however, where it is 
a matter of doctrine to insist on the single 
party, the parti unique, and on its identity with 
both the popular will and with the state. It is 
less excluded where leaders justify the single 
party for empirical reasons as a parti unifié, 
making common cause in the present national 
emergency. Where single-party states are based 
on patron parties, opposition groups exist which 
are already or potentially mass parties; at 
least in Niger, Northern Nigeria, and to less 
extent Upper Volta these have considerable 
momentum behind them. But in mass party 
states, from among what groups has organized 
opposition come? There are “one-man shows” 
such as the Union Démocratique et Sociale 
Africaine* of Guinea or the Front de Libération 
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Noire* of Ivory Coast; rump groups left over 
from mergers or reorganizations, like the post- 
war Parti Socialiste Sénégalais* and the “ex- 
patriate” groups such as the Parti de la Libéra- 
tion de la Côte d'Ivoire in Guinea; these have 
simply curiosity value and generally exist only 
for a short time. Limited staying power also 
characterizes parties like the Parti de Solidarité 
Sénégalaise, built, by disaffected “clan leaders” 
and other rural personalities. Numerous ethnic 
minor parties exist in the countryside, such as 
the Union Dogon* of Mali, or the Socialists 
among the Bété of Ivory Coast. When ethnic 
parties are based on urban areas, their sup- 
porters usually belonged to the tribes which 
originally owned the land—-the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Sénégalais among the Lébou of 
Dakar, for example. 

Standing alone these ethnic parties have lit- 
tle potential on the national scene. But they 
might have in inter-state politics if, for exam- 
ple, Guinea leaders used as an instrument of 
pressure the loyalty to the Parti Démocratique 
de Guinée of ethnic groups living on the fron- 
tiers of Liberia or Sierra Leone. Or there might 
be a future in federal politics if well organi. ed 
teams of educated leaders synchronized the 
discontent among minority groups—as the 
Action Group of Nigeria has done in the North 
and the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons has done in the West of the Federa- 
tion. The political history both of Nigeria and 
the former French West African federation sug- 
gests that federalism adds to the prospects for 
organized opposition groups. Partly this is be- 
cause the desire to control the federation offers 
mass party leaders dominant in one region in- 
centives to seek support in another. Further- 
more the desire to work together in a federa- 
tion is a reason why leaders of the dominant 
party in one region may at least hesitate before 
repressing opponents having political support 
in another region. 

Most significant are opposition groups 
among “young Turks,” mainly town-dwellers 
differently educated or younger than the men 
leading the dominant parties: JUVENTO in 
Togo, An Nahda al Watenia al Mauritania 
(Party of the Nationa] Renaissance of Maure- 
tania), Parti du Regroupement Africain-Sénégal, 
and the Parti Africain de lV’ Indépendance of 
Senegal. With the possible exception of the 
PAI, these avant-garde groups had no con- 
scious elitist theory governing recruitment, but 
in practice their audience is still confined to the 
modern elite, to youth and student and trade 
union groups. Particularly when the party in 
power is of a mass type, most of these groups 
alternate between opposing it, and joining it 
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in order to constitute a “party within a party.” 
These “young Turks” are nationalists and 
modernizers. They have little appetite for eth- 
nic, separatist opposition of the type loosely 
allied in the United Party of Ghana. 

The “young Turks” constitute the actual or 
potential national, not ethnic, opposition. They 
might be joined, eventually, by breakaway 
groups from among the “founding fathers.’ As 
long as the elite is small, the civil service is 
likely to absorb the most newly educated strata, 
of the elite—and dominant parties will brook 
no partisan opposition from within the civil 
services. On economic development depends 
the growth of the modern strata of African 
society in large enough numbers, and spread 
evenly enough across ethnic groups, to permit 
opposition party leaders to calculate in ethnic 
and status “arithmetic.” The chance of opposi- 


3 Julius Nyerere suggested this in ‘‘Africa’s 
Place in the World,” Sympostum on Africa 
(Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 1960), pp. 
162-3. 
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tion groups eventually displacing in electior: 
the dominant mass parties in the single-party 
states, may increase as the “national circ - 
gency” ends. Independence is mostly aequirel, 
Now in West Africa, unity for economic devc - 
opment is the order of the day. 

There are, in the mass party states of We í 
Africa, obstacles to the growth of democra:> , 
as in most other parts of the world. But c~ 
balance, to a much greater extent than ilv 
colonial governments which they succecdec., 
the mass party states rest on popular consen , 
strengthen procedures and institutions on 2 
scale essential for accomplishing the tasks «f 
the modern democratic state, reflect egalitar:s : 
values and leave room for the expression ci 
opposition. So far, the mass party states hei > 
used to good effect the emphasis on 


union, a word like friendship, goodness, an 4l- 
stract thing having no face, raising no conerei: 
image in the mind. It goes into all sauces; it a - 
commodates itself to irreconctlables.* 


% La Liberté, November 23, 1954. 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MEXICO 
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Mexico’s political experience over the last 
fifty years—since the Revolution of 1910—is 
highly significant, not only for the rest of Latin 
America, but for much of the rest of the world. 
For Mexico has accomplished the exceedingly 
dificult feat of breaking out of the vicious 
circle of dictatorship, misery, and revolution, 
and finding a way to a regime that is at once 
increasingly democratic, stable, and progres- 
sive. Despite a relative lack of many of the 
social, economic, and cultural characteristics 
which are often treated as prerequisites of 
stable democracy, Mexico seems to have solved 
the problem of assuring peaceful succession to 
leadership positions, while at the same time 
permitting wide participation in policy forma- 
tion and allowing full civil freedom. 

This type of end-result is almost always the 
conscious goal of political leaders throughout 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. While the 
Mexican road is hardly likely to be followed 
exactly elsewhere, other countries, to reach the 
same goal, will have to find equivalents for the 
solutions that Mexico has devised, for the 
obstacles in their paths are much the same. A 
study of the difficulties which Mexico has faced 
and how they were overcome may therefore 
have a generic interest, as being suggestive of 
some broader hypotheses about political devel- 
opment. 

Much has been written about the seeming 
paradox that Mexico is clearly a democracy 
and yet has a one-party system; and parallels 
with putative one-party democracies in Africa 
and Asia are often drawn. I will not deal here 
with the question, compounded of definition 
and fact, whether the full complement of char- 
acteristics usually attributed to democracies 
can ever exist in a one-party system. It is 
enough for present purposes that Mexico, with 
her special brand of political institutions, has 
been more democratic and more stable, either 
than she was before, or than most Latin Amer- 
ican countries have been, under more common 
arrangements, during the same period. Her 
system deserves to be judged in this relative 
light, rather than by absolute standards. 


I 


The changes that have taken place in Mexico 
over the last fifty years need to be set in a 


general context. We may begin with the re- 
minder that the realm of politics is the realm 
of clashing interests and aspirations. The so- 
called “style”? of a country’s politics is deter- 
mined by the methods it usually uses for set- 
tling such conflicts. The most common of these 
methods can be arranged along a scale, from 
force to bargaining to administration and law- 
enforcement. The degree of the internal sta- 
bility of a political order may then be gauged 
from the proportion of its disputes that are 
solved by means which are nearer the “‘admin- 
istration and law-enforcement” end of the scale 
rather than towards the “force” end. 

Where disputes are solved only by resort to 
force, clearly no consensus need exist between 
the contending parties. In a bargaining rela- 
tionship the parties are at least committed to 
arriving at a resolution of their differences by 
peaceful means, and to expectations that agree- 
ment will ordinarily be honored. Where a prob- 
lem can be resolved by administrative tech- 
niques, the parties are in addition agreed, at 
least implicitly, on a set of norms which can 
be applied to the resolution of the dispute by 
a third party. 

The shift towards the use of methods of 
political settlement normal for a more stable, 
higher-consensus society has been marked in 
Mexico. If we look, for example, at the suc- 
cession of Presidents that Mexico has had since 
the Revolution, a clear change has taken place 
in their characteristic skills. 

The Presidents of the early years of the 
Revolutionary regime were, of course, military 
leaders—Carranza, Obregon, Calles. At the end 
of Calles’ term, the Revolutionary leadership 
had planned another term of office for Obregén, 
but he was assassinated between the election 
and the inauguration. At this juncture, Calles 
tried—abortively, as it proved—to make the 
transition from “‘personalist’”’ to ‘“‘institution- 
alist”? politics, as he put it. In other words, he 
proposed to pass to a system in which the 
President would not need himself to be the 
strongest military leader in the country, but 
could simply represent the Revolutionary 
leadership, which would be institutionalized as 
a political party. As Calles explained to a con- 
ference of army leaders, the new President 
would of course “seek orientation among the 
representative members of the revolutionary 
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family.”! The Provisional President chosen, 
Emilio Portes Gil, was an able lawyer-politician, 
who performed very creditably during his brief 
tenure of office. The President elected to suc- 
cced him for the still unexpired remainder of 
Obregén’s term, however—Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, an engineer-administrator—proved inef- 
fectual and inconsistent. He was, in effect, 
“fired” by Calles, and the experiment in transi- 
tion was called off. Mexico returned to being 
ruled by leading generals for the next three 
Presidential terms, with Generals Rodriguez, 
Cardenas, and Avila Camacho. 

By the end of Avila Camacho’s term, after 
Mexico had experienced, during Cárdenas’ 
“New Deal” and the Second World War, both 
considerable economic growth and a heightened 
consciousness of national unity, the time again 
seemed ripe to make the transition to a civilian 
President. Avila Camacho chose as his suc- 
cessor another astute lawyer-politician, Miguel 
Alemán, who might thus be regarded as the 
functional—though certainly not the moral— 
equivalent of Portes Gil. Alemán, in turn, was 
succeeded by one who was primarily an admin- 
istrator, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. The present 
President, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, also a career 
administrator, is the first representative of the 
post-Revolutionary generation to wear the 
presidential sash. This progression in the char- 
acteristic skills of the men who have become 
presidents is symbolic of the progress Mexico 
has made to a politics of stability. 

A like transition in political skills has been 
found characteristic of other revolutions, 
widely disparate in other respects, which have 
lived to become institutionalized. For exam- 
ple, according to Feliks Gross, “The American 
Revolution kept its leaders during the period 
of consolidation, and the shift was away from 
military leaders and political philosophers to 
law-makers and administrators.’ 

Barrington Moore, Jr., has observed a sim- 
ilar phenomenon, albeit modified by the ob- 
vious differences, take place in the Soviet 
Union: “The Party man has had to change 
from agitator to political administrator and 
give ground to both the engineer-administrator 
and the policeman.,’” 

The Mexican type of development in domi- 
nant political skills appears, then, as might 


1 See the account of this conference in Froylan 
C. Manjdrrez, La Jornada Institucional (Mexico, 
D.F., 1930), p. 68. 

? The Seizure of Political Power, Philosophical 
Library (New York, 1958), p. 51. 

3 Terror and Progress, USSR (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), p. 31. 
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have been expected a priori, to be a genes 
phenomenon in the stabilization of a noa 
revolutionary situation. 


II 


I have suggested that the principal mode ~ 
settlement of disputes in Mexico today i- `x 
“administration.” What, then, is the natu > 
the consensus on the basis of which it is pos-1 h 
for the solutions of conflicts to be “adini: 
istered”? 

Put very briefly, it is this: the organizer 
interests of the country, major and minor (wi F 
the exception of large-scale employers of labo ', 
are integrated into the structure of the “efi 
cial” government party, the Party of Rey: 1 :- 
tionary Institutions (Partido Revolucioner o 
Institucional, or PRI). These interest groit- 
are currently organized into three “‘sectors”’ i. 
the party—labor, agrarian, and “popular,” le 
last a catch-all category.4 PRI nomination. 1. 
elective posts, which are normally equiva:e: i 
to election, are allotted to the sector stron; + 
in the constituency to be represented. So far: 
is known to the outsider, major lines of pe'i” 
policy on public questions are, similarly, sil - 
ject to a process of bargaining and compror:*> 
among sector leaders. 

From the point of view of the evolution cù 
the Mexican political style, there are seve x: 
things to be said about this sector organizat:o > 
of the party, and of intraparty bargaini p. 
First, it originated in the epoch in which the ı s` 
of force was an ever-present possibility. |0 ' 
this reason, the three original sectors of ih: 
“official” party, when it was first constituta ' 
as the National Revolutionary Party, wer: 
those of the military, labor, and the agrari n. 
(ie. members of the cooperative farmi- 
settlements, the ejidos); for these three eleme»i- 
had “earned” their places by virtue of thet: 
capabilities as fighting forces. Given the pes- 
sibility of violence, successful peaceful decision - 
making required the participation of thas» 
groups able to use violence effectively. 

Both organized labor and the organiz% 
collective farmers, the ejidatarios, had deme 
strated their fighting effectiveness in enablin: 


4 Perhaps the best account of the organizaticr 
of the PRI is in Leon Vincent Padgett’s unpu> 
lished Ph.D. thesis Popular Participation in tir 
Mexican “One-Pariy’ System. (Northwestec.1 
University, 1955); cf. his ‘‘Mexico’s One-Pa “sy 
System: Re-evaluation,” in this Review, Vol. 5: 
(December, 1957), pp. 995. Party structure is al: 
discussed in Robert E. Scott’s recent Afezicrn: 
Government in Transition, University of Llinsi 
Press, Urbana, 1959, 
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the government to survive revolts backed by 
major segments of the Army during the 
twenties. 

Perhaps the most important of these—-cer- 
tainly the one which came closest to success-— 
was led by Generals Sanchez and Estrada in 
1923, in behalf of the Presidential aspirations 
of Adolfo de la Huerta. Disappointed by Obre- 
gén’s choice of Calles to succeed him as Presi- 
dent, these three major revolutionary figures 
gathered the greater part of the army to their 
cause, which seemed certain to be victorious. 
In fact, Calles entrained for the United States 
border (he later returned with some troops, and 
the story was given out that he had gone north 
for reinforcements.) But then unusual things 
began to happen; organized ejidatarios cut 
Estrada’s communication lines, sabotaged his 
supplies, and even formed diminutive armies 
which attacked his rear. It soon became clear 
that Estrada’s army was not going to be able 
to “hold” rural areas at all; then President 
Obregón marshalled a new army out of a few 
detachments of troops that had remained loyal, 
volunteers from the ejidos, and “labor bat- 
talions” of Mexico City union members, took 
to the field, and defeated Estrada, who by then 
had virtually to fight on two fronts, against 
Obregón, and against the ejidatarios harassing 
his rear. This marked the beginning of the 
atrophy of revolution as a Mexican institution. 
For this result, Mexico had to thank the labor 
battalions and especially theorganized peasants. 
So labor and the ejidatarios gave substance to 
their claim for an equal voice with the military 
in the councils of the Revolution. 

Much has been written about the Mexican 
land reform, t.e. the transfer of land from 
private or state ownership to ejidos, in which 
individuals have a right to farm a small plot of 
land without being able to alienate it; and a 
plausible case can be made for the view that 
other forms of agricultural ownership would be 
more productive—either outright collective 
farms, state farms, or straightforward individ- 
ual ownership of units larger than the average 
small ejido plot. The fact that postwar govern- 
ments have kept the amount of land con- 
stituted into ejidos constant at about half a 
million hectares a year, while opening up in- 
creasingly more newly irrigated land to private 
ownership, suggests that this view, that ejidos 
are relatively less productive, is the one now 
dominant in government circles. 

But if the ejido system is not economically 
warranted, it is surely justifiable on political 
grounds. For the granting of land to the 
campesino was the one act which could secure 
his loyalty to the Revolution and assure that, 
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in future revolts, he would support the govern- 
ment, and not, as had almost invariably been 
the case in pre-Revolutionary Mexico, the in- 
surgents, 


Ill 


The second significant aspect of the sectoral 
organization of the Revolutionary party, for 
present purposes, relates to the political func- 
tion of bribery, and “corruption” generally. 
For much of the period since the Revolution, 
and especially from about the mid-’twenties to 
the mid-~’forties, leaders and subleaders of the 
three great structures of power and interest 
within the Party—labor, collective agriculture, 
and the army—have been so situated as to 
control the distribution of offices and their 
perquisites, licit and illicit. Operating under, 
at most, nominal control by those whose inter- 
ests they are supposed to represent, sectoral 
leaders have been in the classic position of those 
who wield power without corresponding respon- 
sibility. As a result, purely personal benefits 
became counters in intra-party negotiations 
and the whole of Mexican politics bore a tinge 
of immorality and cynicism, much as American 
municipal politics did within living memory. 
In 1947, for example, Stephen S. Goodspeed 
noted the curious circumstance that “Army 
officers are associated with almost every gov- 
ernmental venture involving the spending of 
money.” On the labor leaders, Bertram Wolfe 
wrote: 


The writer has seen a list of his [the reference 
is to Lombardo Toledano, leader of the CTM, the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor] chief lieu- 
tenants, inherited from the past, with a price 
next to the name of each of them. The list is 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico to trustworthy members to let them 
know how much it costs to settle a labor dispute.’ 


The distinguished scholar, Jesús Silva Herzog, 
summed up the situation in La Revolución 
Mexicana en Crisis; 


There are big, medium and small politicians, 
giant and dwarf, and they are found everywhere 
...in the ejido he exploits the ejidatarios, in 
the labor unions he exploits the workers and 
employees, and in the schools he deceives his 
companions.? 


č The Role of the Chief Executive in Mexico, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1947, p. 476. 

ê Bertram Wolfe and Diego Rivera, Portrait of 
Mexico (New York, 1987), p. 199. 

7 Quoted in Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Mexico 
(University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 544-545. 
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Thus the clashing gears of interest were 
lubricated by the heavy oil of graft; and though 
one can hardly condone the betrayal of his 
trust by an interest group representative, it 
should not be overlooked that in some ways the 
prevalence of graft-taking facilitated the tran- 
sition to a more stable and orderly politics. 
Bribery has been known to perform similar 
functions, after all, in the eighteenth-century 
England of Fox and North; indeed, in the early 
United States of Alexander Hamilton. 

We noted above that the ejidatario became a 
supporter of the status quo after he had acquired 
a material stake in it. In a comparable way, the 
trouble-making potentialities of the revolu- 
tionary general could be inhibited by allowing 
him to engage in profitable if not altogether 
legal “business” activities. Those who benefit 
by the status quo are hardly likely to seek to 
overthrow it. 


IV 


The era of periodic revolts is over in Mexican 
politics; and the prevalence of graft has been 
reduced markedly (though it has certainly not 
been eliminated entirely) since the inaugura- 
tion of Adolfo Ruiz Cortines as President in 
1952. 

In 1942, President Manuel Ávila Camacho 
abolished the military sector of the Party as a 
separate entity. His successor, Miguel Alemán, 
pushed forward the development of the party 
sector into which the military was incorporated, 
the “popular” sector, which includes syndicates 
of groups of people as disparate as small 
agricultural proprietors and lottery ticket ven- 
dors, civil servants and itinerant minstrels. 
With the atrophy of the military influence in 
Mexican politics,’ the standard of importance 
in accordance with which public office is dis- 
tributed has become numbers. For example, 
the legislative seat in a district is assigned to 
the sector of the party with greatest strength in 
the district. 

This principle has had two relevant conse- 
quences. In the first place, it has given an 
incentive to the sector organizations to conduct 
recruiting drives, since the more members the 
organization has, the greater will be its bar- 
gaining power within the party. This has led to 
a marked expansion in the proportion of the 
population represented when decisions are 
made. In the second place, representation by 
sector enrolment has meant that the popular 
sector can claim to represent virtually the 


2 Virginia Prewitt discusses the techniques used 
in deemphasizing the military in “The Mexican 
Army Today,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1941. 


entire population except for collective farr c> 
and organized workers. It is therefore nc 
frequently the majority sector in any one cc 
tion district, and so has come to dominate +- 
party. The seats assigned the popular sot: ` 
are most frequently taken by lawyers, \" 
constitute, in Mexico as in most other (01 
tries, a group whose occupational skills 2t 
them especially adapted to success in polii i 
This development has reinforced the tende 
to moderation that has been growing v'i 
the party concomitant with Mexico’s pr»: 
economic growth of recent years—a tend :¢ - 
reflected in the moderate position of the pris: 
President, López Mateos, and of his predme 
sor, Ruiz Cortines. This development w't i 
the official party complements the trend o: 
side it® for opposition groups to gain an incre- 
ingly large share of the votes, especially 
Party of National Action (PAN), which repr- 
sents in large part growing “bourgeois” thk- 
ments. 
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In sum, the style of Mexican politics v 
the last half-century has been undergo r 
steady modification. The emergence of a pu 
ponderance of force on the side of the Revo 
tionary status quo and the subsequent atrop, 
of violence were of crucial importance; gri 
and bribery had a role to perform; ana {': 
political effects of the land reform and of «e 
nomic growth were significant. 

The role of the official party has bwr 
throughout the period of transition so ¢« 
traversed, to contain dispute, to minimize t`i. 
friction of change. The one-party system la 
striking achievements to its credit, wi 
North Americans, trying to impose normaci.. 
patterns familiar to themselves, generally o vT- 
look. Put briefly, the one-party system 1. 
Mexico has assured peaceful succession :: 
power while allowing for civil freedoms. 
itself, this is a dual achievement worthy of rc t 
in Latin America. In addition, the system |::- 
permitted—indeed, has fostered—econon i 
and political development. 

Yet one must be wary of going to the cil:2. 
extreme, and of seeing the virtues of the sysicer 
without acknowledging its faults. Mexico und»: 
the PRI is full of bossism, opportunism, fave r- 
itism, and ecareerism, Candidates are all tec 
often imposed on the local party organizaticr 
against its will. Too often major politic. 
figures are mere sycophants of the Presidert. 


* See Robert B. Scotts Mexican Government ‘n 
Transition (Urbana, University of Illinois Pro. s, 
1959), p. 195. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO UNITY IN NEW NATIONS: 
THE CASE OF CEYLON* 
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In their search for nationhood since World 
War II, many peoples of Asia and Africa have 
discovered that independence from western 
rule is only the first and perhaps the easiest 
step. Once the foreigner has gone, the larger 
problem looms of creating a viable political 
society. Divisions and competitive strivings 
held in check when outsiders controlled affairs 
are suddenly released. Ethnic, religious and 
regional differences, that seemed less important 
so long as colonial administrators ruled, boil 
up after independence and more often than not 
come to dominate the loyalties and inspire the 
ambitions that move men in politics. To their 
dismay, responsible leaders find themselves 
heading not the homogeneous, modern nation 
state they dreamed of before independence, 
but a congeries of separate groups. The simple, 
unifying purpose of the independence struggle 
fades away, leaving a host of contradictions 
and cleavages. 

Indonesia is wracked by repeated resistance 
to Jakarta. Burma has been beset by periodic 
insurrection, supported in part by regional and 
ethnic hostility to Rangoon. The nightmare of 
India’s Nehru is the growth of regional and 
linguistic differences. Imminent disintegration 
of the ex-Belgan Congo dramatizes the ex- 
treme case. 

Are the difficulties impeding national con- 
solidation mainly the fruit of irresponsible 
political leadership, as ex-colonial administra- 
tors are tempted to allege? Are ill-considered 
linguistic and educational reforms to blame, 
reforms that wiser statesmanship could have 
avoided? What other social and political de- 
velopments sharpen antagonisms and impede 
the building of a viable nation state? Would 
more rapid economic development solve the 
problems of marked diversity, as the propo- 
nents of take-off aid programs often assert? 


I. THE PRICE OF UNION 


No doubt repeated appeals to regional, 
ethnic or traditional differences stunt the 
growth of a sense of common nationhood. Yet 
political leaders usually have substantial rea- 


* This discussion develops ideas originally pre- 
sented in a more detailed empirical context in the 
author’s Ceylon, Dilemmas of a New Nation 
(Princeton University Press, 1960). 


sons for stressing their attachment to m» 
divisions in the body politic. Unlike the coke: :. 
administrator who preceded him, the el”: 
politician must elicit support; he cannot im): 
allegiance. So long as the bulk of citizen. .:; 
moved by appeals to local or traditional ¢ : 
there is no surer way of winning political ua’ 
ing than by demonstrating attachmen: < 
parochial loyalties. It remains an essential nv 
of political campaigning in Scotland or Via: 
as it does in Louisiana or in Maine. In ¢ r>, 
Britain and the United States, to be ar 
tacit understandings by now set bounds be% 
which regional or certain other special int: s 
cannot profitably be pressed at the exper. 
an overriding national interest. In new (0: 
tries, the pressures for asserting reaiy i: 
ethnic or traditional values are many tir 
greater, tacit understandings of the p'r 
limits are not yet agreed upon, and pcope £ 
little aware of a public interest that must i: 
priority if the national community is to solv, ` 
problems effectively and survive. 

In India, as Selig Harrison reminds us, m: 
members of the Congress Party—and ev-1. 
Communist Party—draw their stre» 
mainly from regional or traditional interr -t- 
insistent that an over-arching identity v.: 
policies of concern to all of India in wa | 
instances is not possible. In Indonesia, ^. 
politicians and administrators feel impel!c i 
insist upon regional interest, reenforc: | 
traditional attachments and religious (LET 
ences. Not even Sukarno can count any :: 
upon a freely given nationwide support; hc ! 
had to reach adjustment with the army io ) 
him hold the nation’s multiplicity togethe:. 
Pakistan, differences between Urdu-spe:: $. 
moghul-influenced West Pakistan and Ben z. 
speaking, Hindu-influenced East Pakists1 
profound. Any political man from East >.’ 
tan who does not speak out for his res- 
peculiar interests is likely to lose indispen. > 
political support at home. However w. 
standable these political imperatives mu: 
it often appears that spokesmen for paro” 
interests press their claims excessively, « 
regarding the likely disruptive consequen? 
the whole of what they seek to achieve !o- 
part. 

In nearly all the countries of South . 
Southeast Asia, linguistic legislation anc 2:0 
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tional reform have had high priority. Yet 
governments and legislators on the side of the 
largest language group have persistently and 
seriously underestimated the strength of lin- 
guistic loyalties among minorities. In India, 
for example, legislation provides that Hindi 
shall replace English as the official language, at 
a pace defined by an official time-table. At the 
same time, the efforts to promote Hindi have 
sharpened minority anxieties about the larger 
ambitions of the Hindi-speaking segments of 
the population, and consolidated their loyalties 
to their own languages. In Malaya, Chinese are 
antagonized by Malay efforts to strengthen the 
position of Malay. In Ceylon, Tamils have 
bitterly opposed efforts of the Sinhalese major- 
ity to raise the status of Sinhalese. Each such 
measure may promote national consolidation in 
the long run, but it usually favors immediately 
one group more than another, and changes the 
terms on which groups compete for opportu- 
nity, wealth and power. Those who promote the 
reforms find it hard to imagine why the minor- 
ities should feel so bitter, a lack of empathy 
that impedes taking steps to assuage minority 
anxieties, or otherwise to ease what may be an 
unavoidable transition. 

Educational reforms adopted on grounds of 
excellent principles—the right to universal 
education, for example, or the right to have 
children taught in the language of their parents 
—may have disruptive side effects which can be 
foreseen but are not taken seriously. A rapidly 
expanded school system without appropriate 
changes in the curriculum produces large num- 
bers of educated citizens who are ambitious for 
status but for whom there are no proper jobs. 
Teaching children only in the vernaculars seg- 
regates them into ethnic groups from the outset 
and weakens communication between com- 
munities. A leadership which transcends the 
traditional differences such as developed, with 
all its inequities, under the British and to a 
more limited extent, under the French colonial 
systems is no longer produced. Neither by- 
product is examined with care, and sufficient 
counter-measures are not taken, with the result 
that communal awareness is heightened and 
competition for all-too-scarce opportunities is 
sharpened. 

Economic development providing new op- 
portunities and greater hope for the future 
would be likely to mitigate this competition in 
the long run, but in the politically crucial short 
run it does not eliminate the attachment to old 
divisions. At the outset, development is likely 
to favor those most adaptable and ready to 
seize new opportunities, who are often ethnic 
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and linguistic minorities such as the Marwaris 
in India or aliens, like the Chinese, in Indo- 
nesia. If this process is allowed to run its course, 
divisions and antagonisms are aggravated. If it 
is interrupted by political intervention in favor 
of the majority, resentments among these 
minorities are heightened. Improved means of 
communication may at first arouse more per- 
ception of group differences and sharpen con- 
flicting ambitions. 

Modernization may provoke its own reac- 
tion, as traditionalist groups organize to oppose 
innovation and to weaken the power of those 
who are responsible for it. Thus, in the short 
run, at least, modernization may increase group 
tensions. However much urbanization and 
industrialization may eventually free men from 
their traditional loyalties and make a new basis 
for integration possible, the transition 1s more 
likely to be immediately disruptive than to ease 
group relations. 

The struggle for independence provokes the 
turning back to prewestern cultural roots. But 
as the early history of each country is explored, 
it is discovered that the ancestors of those 
presently engaged in common opposition to the 
European fought one another in bloody wars 
or gradual incursions upon one another’s terri- 
tory. When independence is finally achieved, 
these historical struggles take on a new urgency 
as groups compete for opportunity and status 
in the new country. 

Hence, the task of national consolidation, 
however urgent it may be, poses very difficult 
problems. A close look at Ceylon’s experience 
with relations between its majority and minor- 
ity populations will illustrate these observa- 
tions. The country’s small size permits clearer 
analysis of interacting social, political, and 
economic factors than is possible in massive 
India or less organized Burma or Indonesia. Of 
all the new Asian countries, Ceylon seemed to 
have the best chance of making a successful 
transition to modern statehood. It began its 
independence most auspiciously with seasoned 
leadership drawn from nearly all important 
ethnic groups. The population was sixty per- 
cent literate at independence. It had longer 
experience with nationwide elections on the 
basis of a universal franchise to represent 
single-member, territorial constituencies than 
any other country. Per capita GNP was higher 
than in any other country in the area apart 
from Japan. Its recent experience of relative 
harmony among classes and racial groups was 
such that there had been no insurrection, no 
partition, no sharp class struggle. Yet in 1956 
and 1958, unprecedented riots left deep antag- 
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onisms that will be hard to soften in the future; 
the hitherto orderly processes of representative 
government were interrupted by emergency 
governor’s rule, and the Prime Minister was 
assassinated. 

A detailed examination of this deterioration 
where high hopes were entertained may shed 
some light on what other countries have in 
store. For despite their many differences, virtu- 
ally all the former colonial countries on the 
edge of Asia share certain fundamental charac- 
teristics that complicate their search for na- 
tional consolidation. First, there are fissures in 
the indigenous social order, often regionally 
defined, that separate ethnic, linguistic and 
religious groups from one another. In most 
there are also important minorities who have 
come to the country within the past century, 
brought by European enterprisers or drawn by 
economic opportunities during the colonial 
period. Indian Tamils in Ceylon, Bengalis in 
Burma, Chinese in Thailand, Vietnam and 
Indonesia are the legacy that must be dealt 
with. Both of these impediments to national 
unity are usually identified as ‘‘communal” 
differences, creating a “plural” or “mosaic” 
society. Second, the horizontal stratifications 
are no less important, dividing socio-economic 
classes sharply from one another. By education, 
language and culture, the leading elements are 
in many respects alien to the masses they must 
lead. The nearest analogues to this stratifica- 
tion in the contemporary West are perhaps to 
be found in Latin America, Spain or southern 
Italy. 


II. IMPEDIMENTS TO UNITY IN CEYLON 


The Social Structure. The social structure of 
Asian countries provides an underlying element 
of disunity; the plural society in Ceylon is 
simpler than most others in the area, The 
majority Sinhalese community comprises nearly 
70 percent of the total population. There are 
two Tamil-speaking minorities: approximately 
12 percent of the population have lived on the 
island for many centuries; another 10 percent 
are relative newcomers who arrived during the 
colonial period to man the tea and rubber 
estates and develop wholesale businesses. A 
Muslim minority of some 5 percent and a 
Burgher community descended from mixed 
European and Ceylonese marriages form the 
balance. 

The Sinhalese are largely Buddhists and 
speak Sinhalese, an Aryan language related to 
Bengali; the Tamils are Hindus who speak the 
Dravidian language Tamil. The Muslims, de- 
scendants of Arab traders, speak Sinhalese or 
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Tamil and perhaps English as well, depencin: 
upon where they live. The Burghers claim 
English as their mother-tongue, though man 
speak Sinhalese too. Perhaps 8 percent of the 
population are Christians, divided betwee. 
Sinhalese and Tamils, though nearly all ik- 
Burghers are Christians. There are also cz .t> 
groupings, less strict than in India, which nee | 
not detain us. These are the gross contours ci 
the plural society in Ceylon. 

Members of the Sinhalese and Tamil eom- 
munities speak different languages, lead difie:- 
ent lives, and follow differing family custoz1. 
Although many individuals in both comn.v- 
nities are fully accepted within the other, th> 
two groups hold unflattering views of ese) 
other. Their attitudes show clearly different - 
ated and mutually critical stereotypes. Sin: - 
lese and Tamils consider themselves to b' 
markedly different. Each sees in the other troit: 
it does not admire. Group distrust les not re: 
beneath the surface. Each community tends i» 
form a network of mutual confidence 211 
assistance when a member is faced with har 
from those outside his own community. Sor. 
though by no means all, trade unions, k> 
Christian churches, larger business enterpri~ s 
and the public service have provided oppor - 
nities for mingling and common activity. ‘Tl > 
army, though drawing on all communitie, 
remains small and professionalized, playin: 
only a minor role in national integration. ‘Tl:> 
communities are therefore brought together b,” 
few institutions. 

Other divisions in the society complicate ile 
fundamental Sinhalese-Tamil difference. Iı 
many ways as profound is the fissure {l:i 
separates the mass of the population from ibe 
English-speaking, western-educated elite sh) 
represent roughly 8 percent of the total. \1 
exact appraisal of this social distance is difficul . 
since the man who appears most at home in the 
western offices or salons of the capital nav 
quickly shed his western ways when he retur1s 
to the family village. There are, of cours, 
gradations in the degree of westernization, fron 
the Oxford graduate raised in an Engli-! - 
speaking Ceylonese family, at one extreme, (3 
the graduate of grammar school who brs 
learned his English after primary school, o1 
the other. Yet the division between the trou- 
sered men who command English and the rst 
is a visible, striking reality, and one profoundiv 
felt by the millions who are not part of thet 
elite. It is significant because the distribution of 
wealth, opportunity and power no longer de- 
pends alone upon family ties and family rcl- 
tions to the land, as in the traditional society. 
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This is still important. But today, and for 
several generations already, real influence on 
the national stage and often wealth have de- 
pended in addition upon the acquired skills of 
English education and western social ways. 

Regardless of whether they were Sinhalese, 
Tamils, or Burghers in origin, the English- 
educated formed a stratum that lay across the 
ethnic and linguistic differences. These Tamils 
and Sinhalese had many close friendships that 
ignored communal lines. The English-educated 
articulated the desire for independence. Their 
vision usually encompassed all communities 
living in some degree of mutual acceptance in a 
gradually modernizing, unifying Ceylonese 
nationhood. As elsewhere in Asia, they inher- 
ited political power when the colonial rulers 
withdrew, in 1948. 

But they were not politically homogeneous. 
Indeed, they competed among themselves for 
the opportunities of office. They were divided 
on political-ideological as well as religious 
grounds, and divisions were accentuated as 
their leading position in the society became less 
sure. 

Growing Awareness of Differences. Awareness 
of mutual differences has increased rather than 
diminished since independence. First, a cultural 
revival came to Ceylon only after independ- 
ence, expressing the need to assert a cultural 
idiom distinct from western ways. As Sinhalese 
and Tamils each explored their own pasts, they 
recalled battles won from the other; they gained 
a sense of inferiority or superiority toward each 
other. In their search, they found no common 
Ceylonese tradition, only separate Sinhalese 
and Tamil pasts. The state-wide alien rule no 
longer formed a common opponent uniting the 
different groups. 

Second, an expanded educational system 
carried schooling to ever higher grades in the 
vernacular languages. More and more young 
people graduated from upper levels of the 
school system, reared entirely within one or the 
other vernacular culture without the unifying 
experience of English education. 

Third, mutual understanding between the 
ethnic communities seemed to diminish. The 
vernacular press, for example, gained impor- 
tance as literacy increased and as the wider 
masses became more actively concerned with 
public issues. This enhanced the distance be- 
tween the Sinhalese and Tamils, since each 
vernacular paper tended to stress those aspects 
of public issues and cultural traditions which 
editors believed would appeal to their differen- 
tiated audiences. The press thus tended to 
provide contrasting and often contradictory 
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interpretations of public problems to the differ- 
ent ethnic communities, hardening differences 
and sharpening distrust. 

Fourth, with independence the Sinhalese 
majority expected that the Tamil and other 
minorities would assimilate to the Sinhalese 
way of life. But a sense of cultural superiority 
among the Tamils led them to resist the major- 
ity’s effort to realize this expectation. Tamils 
feel a part of the capacious Indian tradition; 
they believe they have a culture rich in art, 
literature and religious insight. Becoming part 
of the Sinhalese cultural world is taken to mean 
abandoning this great tradition. Conversely, a 
sense of Sinhalese cultural inferiority has made 
many in the majority community unusually 
sensitive. There are only 8 million Sinhalese in 
all the world. In Ceylon itself reside 2 million 
Tamil-speaking people; across in India there 
are some 28 million more. The Sinhalese are 
often fearful of being overwhelmed by their 
Tamil neighbors; the Ceylon Tamils fear being 
swamped by the island’s majority Sinhalese. 
Ironically, both groups are beset with some- 
thing akin to minority feelings, each over- 
sensitive to the other’s criticisms and fearful of 
the other’s ambitions. 

These differences set the stage for invidious 
communal comparisons. Moreover, moderniza- 
tion has not gone so far that an individual’s 
professional or financial achievement is seen as 
his personal accomplishment. On the contrary, 
an individual’s achievement still reflects more 
upon the position of his communal group. When 
communal differences become projected into 
politics, every act of members of one commu- 
nity is looked at for its political significance—to 
see, that is, whether it enhances or diminishes 
the relative political influence of his own com- 
munity. Past political contests between com- 
munities are disinterred and over-elaborate 
political strategies and tactics are attributed to 
moves made by members of the other commu- 
nity that often had no political intention behind 
them. 

Fifth, a growing awareness among the masses 
concerning the privileged position of the west- 
ernized elite and a clearer cultural conscious- 
ness led to an increasing resentment against 
that elite. Articulate leaders of the independ- 
ence movement from among the westernized 
talked of welfare, of democracy and of majority 
rule. But positions of control in the society 
were still filled by men of high birth or those 
fortunate enough to have been able to learn 
English. In a period of growing cultural self- 
awareness, this was not the democracy that had 
been preached by the leadership for many 
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decades. The country still seemed to be ruled 
by an oligarchy of men alienated from indige- 
nous traditions and cultures. 

Moreover, their efforts to modernize their 
country, though cautious, provoked anxiety 
and resentment in important, groups in the 
countryside who were among the intermediaries 
between the urban politicians and the rural 
masses. Practitioners of traditional ayurvedic 
medicine resented the resources invested in 
modern, western-type medical services; Bud- 
dhist monks, keepers of the Sinhalese tradition, 
opposed the growing emphasis on materialistic 
values; vernacular teachers protested against 
their second-class professional status by com- 
parison with the higher pay and respect ac- 
corded to English-speaking teachers; local offi- 
cials opposed the growing influence and size of 
the capital’s bureaucracy. 

Economic competition. Awareness of economic 
competition increased as the population grew. 
The expanding school system turned out more 
liberal arts graduates who aspired to enter the 
coveted public service than the service could 
absorb. After an initial expansion to replace 
colonial officials and provide new economic and 
social service functions, public service hiring 
fell off just as more graduates began to enter 
the job market. 

The students who could not find work form 
an articulate group, with time on their hands 
and an acute sense of grievance. They possess 
the skills necessary for political activity. Had 
there been other job opportunities, their frus- 
trated ambitions for public service careers 
would not have mattered so desperately. But 
economic development that produced white 
collar jobs was disappointingly slow. The jobs 
they sought were not to be found in the govern- 
ment or elsewhere, and their liberal arts educa- 
tion had not fitted them for much else. 

This increased the potentiality for tension 
between communities in part because the com- 
munal structure of Ceylon is relatively simple 
and readily lends itself to statistical compari- 
sons. It was possible to argue, for example, that 
although the Sinhalese represented some 70 
percent of the population, they held only 60-65 
percent of the public service jobs, while the 
Ceylon Tamils, representing only 12 percent 
of the population, held some 20 percent of the 
jobs. In a time of growing unemployment in 
lower jobs as well, a politician could prove his 
devotion to the majority community by point- 
ing the finger at the Tamils who had “usurped” 
more than their fair share of the best jobs. 

Clearing and irrigating jungle land to be 
settled by peasants from the overcrowded 


Sinhalese and Tamil areas became a bitie’ 
apple of discord between the two communiti: s 
The land had lain under the rule of malari» 
empty and desolate, until DDT made it: 
reconquest possible. Tamils consider these ni v 
lands to be areas they have traditionally i. 
habited. The Sinhalese see much historica 
evidence to prove that Buddhist civilization 
once flourished before the jungle and malar: 
made their conquest. Both argue that settle 
ment of peasants from the other communis 
represents encroachment. And since politica 
representation goes according to territorial cor 
stituencies, a significant change in the popula 
tion structure of such areas would alter the 
balance of communal representation in i). 
House of Representatives. Hence, even ları 
development has sharpened group conflict. 

Political Imperatives. The background oi 
political leaders and their electoral imperatives 
provided other potentialities for social tensio 1. 

The principal political figures have con: 
from the westernized elite. Broadly speakin«, 
national electoral politics has been a struggie 
for office between men of this socio-economic 
class. Hach has sought those relationships and 
issues that would carry influence and “projeri 
his image” across the social and linguistic guli 
that separated him from the mass of voters. \ 
convenient way of identifying himself with tie 
voters was to demonstrate that he was more 
closely attached to the cultural and religiots 
values of his constituents than his opponen., 
who could usually be charged with being too 
much like the former colonial rulers in style ci 
life and language. 

After independence, Ceylon was ruled by 2 
coalition of moderately conservative men froin 
the English-educated, land-owing, professions] 
families in both Sinhalese and Tamil comm: - 
nities. Their support in the country-side wis 
reenforced by the semi-feudal fact that tir 
rural masses tended to vote the way the rur: | 
notable, landowner or employer wished. But as 
new men from lesser origins entered the west- 
ernized elite, as cultural revival accented in- 
digenous virtues often flouted by the moi» 
modern, westernized man, as democratic ideoi- 
ogy penetrated the countryside, the west- 
ernized could not assume that their rulin:s 
position would continue. Their right to contre] 
affairs was bound to be tested. More direct 
appeals to mass sentiments often seemed the 
way to ensure continued political success. 

Until 1956 the opposition parties were splii- 
tered, as in India, and the majority party could 
not be effectively challenged on the floor of the 
House of Representatives or at the hustings. 
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The urban population was relatively small and 
underrepresented in a House designed to give 
greater representation to backward rural areas. 
Only if the opposition could undercut the gov- 
ernment party in the countryside could it hope 
to displace the men who had ruled since inde- 
pendence. 

In rural areas, between the notables and 
landowners who dominated national politics 
and the peasant and town masses, Is a rural 
middle class of men who are prominent in their 
towns and villages. Buddhist monks, elected 
village officials, teachers skilled in the ver- 
nacular languages, practitioners of traditional 
ayurvedic medicine are such men. Opposition 
agitation in 1956 drew them into political ac- 
tivity that contributed decisively to the op- 
position’s electoral victory that year. This 
agitation precipitated the elements of potential 
disunity into communal discord and violent 
conflict. The particular issue of import to them 
all concerned the matter of language. 


Ill, LANGUAGE AND POLITICS 


The “language question.” It is difficult in the 
United States, where one language predomi- 
nates, to appreciate the intensity of emotions 
that the “language question” can arouse. In a 
plural society, language distinguishes one man 
from his neighbor, gives him access to his own 
cultural tradition, is the canonical representa- 
tion of his religion and the instrument for com- 
municating about it. English had been the 
colonial ruler’s language. Language differences 
had much to do with the distribution of 
opportunity, wealth and political power. Wide- 
spread resentment against the airs and priv- 
ileges of the English-educated, the power and 
aloofness of the English-speaking public serv- 
ice, the cultural snobbishness of the west- 
ernized city man, made the demotion of 
English virtually inevitable. 

As independence neared, two vexed questions 
of government policy toward the country’s 
languages had to be answered. In what lan- 
guage should the children be taught and what 
should be the country’s official language (or 
languages) of government? 

After sharp and protracted debates, it was 
decided that Sinhalese and Tamil children 
should learn in their own language, while 
English would be taught as a second language. 
The policy solution was obvious enough, but 
the debates on the matter added to communal 
sensitivities. Each year they were renewed as 
the Opposition accused the government of not 
pressing ahead rapidly enough with the neces- 
sary language changeover in the higher grades 
of the schools. As a by-product of this decision 
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—and significant for the long run—there would 
no longer be produced an island-wide elite from 
all communities who had passed together 
through the same educational experience. 

Electoral politics. Intense feelings were pro- 
voked over the issue of the language or lan- 
guages to be designated as official languages of 
state. Seeking to undercut the ruling coalition, 
the political opposition found the language 
question an unusually effective means for mobi- 
lizing the rural middle class in the majority 
community—the teachers, native physicians, 
the bhikkhus and local elected officials. Each 
one, for different reasons, experienced some 
sense of threat from westernizing, modernizing 
changes or some resentment against the west- 
ernized elite. Each rallied behind traditional 
communal symbols. They all believed that if 
Sinhalese were made the sole official language, 
their cultural and religious tradition would 
receive greater attention and their opportu- 
nities and status would be commensurately 
improved. 

All who opposed making Sinhalese the sole 
official language were held to be standing in the 
way of legitimate—and national—aspirations. 
The Tamils opposed such a change and were 
therefore considered opponents. In the excite- 
ment of platform polemics, which were remark- 
ably colorful and keyed to traditional allusions 
and indigenous fancy, many politicians made 
no distinction between Tamil invaders of 1,000 
years ago and contemporary Ceylon Tamils. 
Ancient antagonisms were thus revived and 
combined with contemporary competition for 
scarce opportunity and uncertain status. 

Many among the western-educated Sinhalese 
were generally opposed to the ‘changes. But 
their will and power were sapped by two cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, they feared that 
speaking out on behalf of moderation and a 
gradual transition to Sinhalese as the official 
language would turn the wrath of ardent 
Sinhalese against them, leading to the accusation 
that they were allies of the Tamils in a cause 
which they felt was all but lost already. See- 
ondly, many experienced a growing sense of 
guilt that they had allowed themselves to 
become so alienated from their own tradition. 
In the name of their community’s tradition, 
which they now sensed they had neglected, 
they were prepared to acquiesce in the changes 
even though these would seriously undermine 
their hitherto privileged position and risk bring- 
ing on dramatic communal difficulties. 

As the Tamils saw it, to make Sinhalese the 
sole official language put Tamil in an inferior 
position and would no doubt give the Sinhalese- 
speaking people a competitive advantage as 
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entrants to the public service, to teaching, 
university and other desirable careers. Pride in 
their culture was hurt; even their status as 
accepted inhabitants of Ceylon seemed brought 
in doubt. 

In the 1956 election, the Sinhalese opposi- 
tion, skilfully led by Bandaranaike, was suc- 
eessful in displacing the formerly ruling United 
National Party by a landslide vote. The ruling 
party had been vulnerable on other counts as 
well, but it was primarily linguistic politics 
that brought it down. 

Electoral by-products, As a by-product of the 
campaign, communal antagonisms were at a 
new high for the country. The successful Prime 
Minister—like his defeated opponents—had 
assumed that communal antagonism could be 
turned up for tactical purposes and then turned 
down when the political need was gone. But 
new pressure groups organized among extremist 
Sinhalese and a vigorous minority of the clergy 
were not prepared to allow the new Prime 
Minister to moderate these antagonisms until 
their full aspirations were met. The Tamils, 
frightened by the upsurge of anti-Tamil senti- 
ment, became more rigid. 

Riots in 1956 followed close on the heels of 
the election and the debate in the House of 
Representatives over a language bill designed 
to give Sinhalese sole official standing. In the 
face of dramatic activities by the newly organ- 
ized pressure groups, all provisions designed to 
safeguard Tamil interests were removed from 
the bill before it was submitted to debate. 
Starting in Colombo, vicious riots spread 
rapidly and over 100 were killed. 

If bold political leadership, putting extrem- 
ists on both sides in their place, might have 
cut through the fear and tension of communal 
intransigence, none appeared. 

In 1958 more serious riots occurred. The 
police had become demoralized as a result of 
politically inspired transfers and because of 
restraining orders pressed upon the Prime 
Minister by his Marxist cabinet colleagues with 
political trade union interests to promote. 
The police were unable to restore order as 
rioting, looting, and burning spread. Several 
hundreds were killed—some say as many as 
2,000. In the end, 10,000 Tamils and 2,000 
Sinhalese sought refuge in army-managed 
refugee camps. When the army was finally 
called out, order was quickly restored. But a 
deeper gulf of fear now separated the minority 
Ceylon Tamil community from the majority 
Sinhalese. 

As a tragic climax to these events, the Prime 
Minister was assassinated on his own verandah 
in September 1959 by a monk, a student of 
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ayurvedic medicine. The case is under adjudica- 
tion and there may be obscure political or even 
economic foundations for what at first appeared 
to be an act of a religious and cultural enthusi- 
ast who found the Prime Minister unable to 
carry out the promises he had made in the 
heat of political campaigning. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Apart from the tragedy of the hundreds 
killed during the riots and the assassination of 
the Prime Minister himself, the two rounds of 
communal riots left the country divided as it 
had not been for centuries. What conclusions 
can be drawn from these unhappy events? 

(1) The social structure of the plural society 
remains a stubborn social and political fact. 
Modernizing currents have not yet undermined 
the primary loyalty of the mass voters to 
traditional linguistic communities. A sense of 
Ceylonese nationhood is not yet clear. 

(2) Efforts to assert cultural independence 
from the West lead to explorations of the 
country’s tradition. But this reaffirms diverse 
traditions and a past of local conflict which 
enlivens communal awareness and antago- 
nisms. These differences increase after independ- 
ence is achieved when the common opponent, 
the western ruler, no longer provides a focus 
for unifying antagonism. 

(8) Important rural middle class figures feel 
sufficiently threatened by modern, secular 
influences to be particularly susceptible to 
traditional appeals that have, as their by- 
products, profound communal implications. 
These men are potential intermediaries be- 
tween the westernized political leaders and op- 
position and the rural voters. They can there- 
fore play an important role in politics when 
they are drawn into political activity, and they 
are by no means always carriers of moderniza- 
tion to the rural masses. 

(4) The earlier equation between education 
and opportunity has been disrupted and ever- 
higher levels of education are conducted in the 
vernaculars. Economic diversification and 
growth have not kept pace with expanding 
educational opportunities, resulting in a mid- 
dle-class unemployment. This contributes par- 
ticularly and directly to communal competi- 
tion. Since the newly educated middle classes 
are largely trained in the vernacular languages, 
they identify only with their own parochial 
community. They do not comprehend a wider 
loyalty to the country as a whole, and they see 
their job futures in terms of their language 
community only. 

(5) Unavoidable decisions have to be made 
regarding the language or languages to replace 
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English in the schools and in the government. 
These are bound to cause communal] discord 
unless handled with great finesse. 

(6) Where a ruling elite is at a notable lin- 
guistic and cultural distance from the masses in 
a representative political system, those who 
seek to replace elected representatives may 
easily evoke communal and ethnic enthusi- 
asms as a means of enlisting mass political sup- 
port. 

(7) As one side effect of such electoral poli- 
tics, communal anxieties may be greatly in- 
creased and new pressure groups develop to 
further press communal and religious claims. 
This stiffens the inflexibility of minority leaders 
and leaves a new government relatively little 
room for maneuver as it seeks an adjustment 
of contradictory claims. 

(8) A new government that is indecisive in 
domestic affairs and allows the vigor of the 
police to deteriorate unwittingly encourages 
extremists in both camps. Outbreaks of mob 
violence create further anxiety and antagonism 
for the future. 

(9) Rapid economic growth providing new 
opportunities to the most frustrated probably 
would mitigate such conflicts. In itself, how- 
ever, it would not be sufficient to prevent them, 
and in the short run, at least, it may provide 
additional grounds for group antagonism. 

In sum, those forces which divide, which 
separate one group from another grow in 
strength after independence—in school, in po- 
litical activity and sometimes in economic life. 
Cultural revival enlivens the recollection of 
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historic divisions and group conflicts; steps 
toward modernization arouse resistance from 
traditionalists who, feeling threatened, fall 
back on vernacular cultural values as protec- 
tion. Rapidly expanding the liberal arts school 
system in the vernaculars at a time when the 
colonial administrator’s lingua franca must be 
replaced produces educated unemployed, stops 
the creation of a nation-wide elite, and pro- 
vokes minority anxieties about their own future 
opportunities. Simultaneously, a westernized 
elite at a cultural distance from the masses and 
not having solved important public problems, 
is an easy target of criticism and scorn for 
those who would use ethnic enthusiasm as a 
means of replacing the leaders who gained 
power at independence. As a result of such po- 
litical developments, new pressure groups form 
around divisive, parochial purposes while new 
leadership may only encourage extremists if it 
is indecisive. 

In the Ceylon setting, the westernized elite 
no longer can be as self-assured as it used to 
be. Consolidation of ethnic communities Into 
one nation is farther away today than it was 
ten years ago. The task of mending the social 
fabric will tax the skill and statesmanship of 
the new governement of Mrs. Sirimavo Banda- 
ranaike, widow of the former Prime Minister, 
whose electoral coalition won handsomely in 
June 1960. In other new countries, too, national 
consolidation remains one of the crucial prob- 
lems of the future, demanding quite as much 
courage and foresight as the more familiar 
problems of economic development. 


PATTERNS OF GROUP DEVELOPMENT IN A NEW NATION: 
MOROCCO 


Dovatas E. AsHrorp* 
Indiana University 


The study of political groups has been char- 
acterized by large areas of general agreement 
and a relatively small output of precise applica- 
tion. Political scientists seem convinced that 
groups larger than the family and smaller than 
a nation are necessary in the analysis of more 
advanced political systems. But what variables 
of group behavior in this intermediate range 
may be most useful in studying development in 
new nations is a question little explored. 
Systematically assembled data have only re- 
eently been brought to bear on the study of 
political groups in the United States; and still 
more recently a survey of pressure groups out- 
side the United States has appeared.’ The 
purpose of this article is to examine the im- 
portance of several widely accepted and 
frequently used variables of group behavior in 
the light of survey data collected in a new 
nation, Morocco. Pursuing the suggestion of 
Professor Blanksten,? data collected in Morocco 
in late 1958 will be used to see how a particular 
way of analyzing group data may contribute to 
the study of less developed countries. 

One important distinction employed here 
needs to be noted at the outset. Political 
scientists have generally used groups to study 


* The author’s travel and residence in Moroceo 
were supported by a Ford Foundation Fellowship. 
The processing and administration of the ques- 
tionnaire have been supported by Indiana Univer- 
sity research funds. 

1David Truman, Zhe Governmental Process 
(New York, 1950), and Henry W. Ehrmann, In- 
terest Groups on Four Centinents (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958). Also see 
particularly Gabriel A. Almond and James 8. 
Coleman, eds., The Politics of Developing Areas 
(Princeton University Press, 1960), pp. 33-38. 
The groups to be used in this study would fall 
largely in the category of “associational” groups 
in the Almond-Coleman terminology, tbid., p. 34. 

2 ‘Political Groups in Latin America,” this 
Review, Vol. 53 (March 1959), p. 121. Although 
the author is essentially in agreement with Blank- 
sten’s observations, it is important to realize that 
the major reason why group analysis has not come 
to grips with ‘‘macro-problems” as suggested, 
ibid., p. 128, is simply that the large universe is 
hard to define in a way that leads to significant 
discovery. This is true of large universes when 
analyzed in other ways than those opened by 
various applications of group analysis. 


administrative decision-making or more forma , 
institutional aspects of government.’ This ess. . 
will argue that a group focus Js of more valuc: > 
the study of new nations! where group activit, 
can be correlated with levels of social devel) - 
ment. Once this is done, the way is open “cr 
comparative analysis of the kind and num'x> 
of nationally organized groups in relation i3 
various levels of societal development. Uli- 
mately it may be possible to estimate whategre i> 
characteristics are prerequisite to various kind 5 
of more specialized political behavior. In shoc, 
groups are treated here as aspects of societ cs 
or in relation to a societal variable, not e” 
political systems, although groups may serv: 
as an important indicator or possibly eve. s 
crucial factor in determining certain kinds c’ 
political behavior in a developing nation. Mir» 
detailed elaborations of group theory of tue. 
sort might be especially useful in the stv 
of political behavior, but are possible only wit" 
continued field research. 


I. SCOPE AND METHOD 


The following inquiry is addressed in particu. 
lar to one of the basic tenets of group theor, 
namely, that important political characteris‘ 
are regularly associated with the number p’ 
nationally active groups. I have divided Mo- 
rocco into three regions, based on their levels o` 


3 An example of this type of analysis is Jose »! 
LaPalombara’s article, “The Utility and Limita- 
tions of Interest Group Theory in Non-An:r- 
ican Field Situations,” Journal of Politics, Vol 
22 (February 1960), pp. 29-49. His study of sı 
Italian interest group casts doubt on the usefi 
ness of group studies outside the United Staic 
but does not establish that group-based stucic 
might not be useful in analyzing broader socia 
and political change, or even in the study of . 1 
“political process,” tbid., pp. 34 and 36, given d! 
ferent formulations of how group data might ‘x 
related to political problems. 

4 The phrases ‘new nation,’ “less develops 
nation,” “emergent nation,” etc. are used intir 
changeably here. Although the societal different in- 
tions used here are based largely on firsthand ub 
servation, the author is reasonably certain thw 
parts of France, Italy and possibly the Unite: 
States would fall within the Moroccan “advanest 
rural” category. Indeed, we may even have sor}: 
areas that are as “underdeveloped” as Morocco’: 
more remote provinces. 
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societal development and previous involve- 
ments in national politics. Then I attempted to 
measure the progress made by each of seven 
nationally important groups in each region. 
In an effort to extend the usefulness of group 
theory, I looked finally into the degree of group 
development in relation to indicators of na- 
tionalist and governmental activity. The data 
for the final section are less complete than 
might be desired, but still yield more precise 
information dn the political impact of in- 
creased group activity in developing nations 
than has heretofore been available. 

My use of the word “group” will become 
clear from the questionnaire I employed, but 
two limiting features of my operational defini- 
tion need emphasis. First, the article deals with 
“formal” groups, each of which has its own 
well established organization throughout mostof 
Morocco. Second, my data cover only groups 
organized on a national basis. Some modifica- 
tions would be needed before applying the 
conclusions to what are called in the Almond- 
Coleman terminology ‘“non-associational” 
groups, e.g., linguistic groups or regional asso- 
ciations. This limitation is, in part, dictated 
by the method of collecting the data, and in 
part by my views of the best strategy for 
developing more useful general theory for the 
study of underdeveloped countries.6 The diff- 
culties of collecting information in quantity 
about informal groups in advanced societies 
suggest that even greater obstacles would be 
encountered in less advanced societies. 

Through a written questionnaire circulated 
to the local secretaries of the Moroccan na- 
tionalist party, the Istiqlal, data were collected 
on the activity of seven politically significant 
and nationally organized groups.® Some limita- 


5 Roughly the same point is made by Blank- 
sten, op. cit, pp. 121-122. A different and 
thought-provoking viewpoint is put forward by 
Fred W. Riggs in his forthcoming Public Adminis- 
tration in America, Thailand and the Philippines: 
Some Observations on Methodology and Significance 
(New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration). 

6 The questionnaire was originally prepared in 
English. Two independent translations were made 
into Arabic, which were then merged with the 
help of a committee appointed for this purpose 
by Istiqlal headquarters. Then a third and sep- 
arate translation was made into English. The re- 
gional party inspectors distributed one question- 
naire, an envelope and a letter from party head- 
quarters to each local secretary. The letter ex- 
plained the purpose of the survey as an attempt 
to improve the party and to serve the nation 
better. The secretary was assured that his re- 
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tions of the returns are evident. From a total of 
approximately 1200 party secretaries, 337 
completed questionnaires were returned. To 
reduce the “no response” factor to nearly 10 
percent or below for each group in each of the 
three societal categories defined below, ques- 
tionnaires were rejected from respondents 
returning four or more blank answers to the 
questions dealing with the presence of the 
seven groups. This reduced the total sample to 
304. Since the data were collected through the 
party organization, some bias may have 
resulted from disparities in the organization 
itself and from the secretaries’ attitudes con- 
cerning the groups listed. The latter factor is 
impossible to control under the circumstances 
of the survey, but the relation of the party’s 
organization to the total population has been 
previously analyzed.” The sample used here 
actually corresponds very closely to the overall 
population distribution in Morocco, although 
conclusions will be based largely on the group 
characteristics of the separate societal catego- 
ries and the aggregate level of group activity. 
The societal categories have been established 
on the basis of broad, geographically derived 
differentiations in Morocco.’ The country is 
divided by the Atlas Mountains into a western 
coastal strip, which contains the large cities 
and is chiefly occupied with modern agricul- 
tural establishments. In this area tribal differ- 
entiations have nearly disappeared. East of 
the Atlas agricultural techniques are often 
primitive and tribal social structure is much 
more important. Agitation by the nationalists 
was not widespread in this area until indepen- 
dence, and the colonial regime took measures 
to isolate the region. In this retarded rural 
region are grouped the responses from the 
provinces of Marrakech (50), Ouarzazate (36), 
Midelt (33), and the south of Rabat (17): a 
total of 186 returns. The more advanced rural 
region includes Meknes (88), Oudja (46), north 
of Rabat (28), Fes (10), Agadir (8), and Tan- 
gier (2): a total of 127 returns. The third 


sponses would be kept anonymous and that the 
sealed envelope would be opened only at party 
headquarters, thereby keeping his immediate 
supervisor, the inspector, from seeing his replies. 

7 Douglas E. Ashford, “Transitional Politics in 
Morocco and Tunisia,” Current Problems in North 
Africa, Princeton, Princeton Conference Series, 
Number 20, p. 34. 

8 Background data are now available in Nevill 
Barbour, A Survey of North West Africa (The 
Maghrib) (London, R.I.I.A., 1959), pp. 75-172, 
which provide ample support for the broad differ- 
entiations made here. 
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societal category is represented by all those 
questionnaires (41) from cities of over 20,000 
population: Marrakech (6), Casablanca (19), 
Oujda (5), Rabat (6), and Meknes (2) and 
others (8).° 

The groups selected for analysis are gener- 
ally agreed to be politically important in pres- 
ent-day Morocco. In this respect Morocco con- 
stitutes an unusually fortunate case for the 
student interested in the effects of rapid na- 
tional political development, for no nationally 
organized group of the colonial! or protectorate 
period, with the possible exception of the 
Istiqlal, managed to transform itself success- 
fully into an accepted group in independent 
Morocco. Historically all seven groups have 
existed freely only since late 1955, though some 
have roots in earlier clandestine activity. 


II. GROUP TYPES AND THEIR FREQUENCY 


Some elaboration of the kinds of groups 
under study may help in the subsequent analy- 
sis!® The resistance and Liberation Army 
groups have existed since open hostilities be- 
tween Moroccan nationalists and the French 
began in late 1953. Neither group was organized 
on a large scale until late 1954 and their clan- 
destine life up to 1956 restricted contacts 
among the members severely. Their activity is 
still closely guarded, although they are known 
to hold meetings of national committees and 
have offices in some provinces. No data of this 
detail could be secured except through an 
Istiqlal-sponsored questionnaire. At the time 
my questionnaire was administered all resis- 
tance organizations were at least nominally 
working with the Istiqlal although serious 
schisms have appeared since in both the 
resistance and the Istiqlal. Since their members 
are now widely scattered and many may have 
lost contact with the groups as now preserved, 


9 Those familiar with Morocco may question 
three of the allocations of questionnaires. Al- 
though Marrakech province lies partly to the 
west of the Atlas ranges it was effectively isolated 
by the Glaoui-French empire to keep its inhabi- 
tants considerably in arrears of those nearer the 
coast. Both Oujda and Agadir provinces might 
be classified as belonging in the retarded rural 
category. However, the returned questionnaires 
came from the more intensely cultivated and ir- 
rigated regions of the Triffia plain of Oujda and 
the Sous valley of Agadir, and, therefore, more 
properly fit with the advanced category. 

10 A more detailed description and historical 
background of the groups analyzed will be found 
in the author’s forthcoming Political Change in 
Morocco, Princeton University Press, 1961, chs. 
6, 10 and 12. 
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the Istiqlal party secretaries were asked to 
indicate the existence of the resistance and 
Liberation Army groups on the basis of their 
representation on the local party committee. 
Many resistance members undoubtedly re- 
turned to their peacetime activities unchanged, 
but their group activity has been stimulated 
by governmental programs to provide resis- 
tance veterans with employment and financial 
assistance. 

The feminist, youth and illiteracy groups 
have been more directly under Istiqlal auspices 
than the others covered here. Their inclusion 
is justified largely on the basis of their very 
specific functions and their independent organ- 
izations. The illiteracy program was given its 
first stimulus by the party, but is now also 
supported by the government and by individual 
community efforts. Youth groups are extremely 
popular and are organized into a variety of 
specialized youth activities, each with its own 
representation on national committees, summer 
activities, publications, etc. In Morocco as in 
other young nations, “youth” frequently in- 
cludes persons up to 30 years of age and po- 
litically is of crucial importance. The feminists 
are of particular interest due to their important 
role in the social advancement of their sex; this 
very likely comprises much of their familiariza- 
tion with national politics. 

The labor unions and the opposition parties 
have peculiar characteristics in Morocco, al- 
though both are important avenues of group 
development in a new nation. The labor union 
organization, the UMT (L’ Union Marocaine du 
Travail), was established several months before 
independence and has been a center of progres- 
sive political opinion in the new country. 
Despite profound differences with party leader- 
ship it too maintained representation at 
Istiqlal headquarters while building its own 
national organization. The UMT’s position in 
the national group structure of Morocco is 
especially interesting in view of its great influ- 
ence in national decision-making.” The unions 
have extremely effective leadership, which 
ostensibly worked in liaison with the Istiqlal at 


11 See the author’s “Politics and Violence in 
Morocco,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 13 (Winter 
1959), pp. 17-81. 

1:2 This touches an interesting point raised by 
LaPalombara, op. cit., pp. 41-44. Since he saw 
little evidence that his interest group, Confin- 
dustria, has “visible” representation in the forma] 
decision-making apparatus he concludes that we 
should reconsider the generally held view that it 
is an influential group. But the occupation of 
formal, widely recognized “positions of influence” 
alone is often an extremely misleading indicator. 
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TABLE I. GROUP STRUCTURE IN MOROCCO, BY SOCIAL CATEGORY* 


Urban (41) Advanced Rural (127) Retarded Rural (136) 
Group m 

% Yes Yes No NR %Yes Yes No NR %Yes Yes No NR 

Opposition Party 95 38 2 1 82 95 21 Ill 73 94 35 7 
Illiteracy Group 87 34 5 2 80 92 28 2 82 98 22 6 
Resistance 80 33 8&8 — 50 61 61 5 61 70 45 2I 
Youth 81 31 7 3 47 58 66 3 45 50 62 14 
Feminists 87 34 5 2 44 43 55 18 29 83l 74 31l 
Liberation Army 33 13 26 2 48 59 64 4 27 30 80 27 
Labor Unions 52 20 18 3 45 54 67 6 24 29 93 14 


* In one instance under advanced rural and three instances under retarded rural the ‘‘no response” 
rate exceeds 10%. At this preliminary stage it was judged better to incur this hazard than to reduce 
the sample further. Unpublished analyses of the total sample strongly suggest that respondents in 
the retarded areas, where illiteracy factors and other response obstacles are greater, tended to use 


the ‘‘no response” as an alternative to circling “n 


the time the questionnaire was administered. 
Since 1958 the UMT has become the force 
behind a new opposition party, the UNFP 
(L'Union Nationale des Forces Populaires). 
Including opposition parties as evidence of 
group development may be disputed; they 
could easily be removed without disrupting the 
subsequent analysis. In 1958 three parties 
actively opposed the Istiqlal, and at least two 
of them had considerable and widespread sup- 
port. They have been included to broaden our 
knowledge of how opposition groups behave in 
a political system dominated by a strong 
nationalist party, and also to clarify the rela- 
tionship between groups and parties: under the 
circumstances prevailing in new nations it may 
well be more appropriate to consider the formal 
opposition as groups, rather than parties.¥ 

Using the societal distinctions described 
above, the number of groups active in each 
category is summarized in Table I, where group 
occurrence has been ranked on the basis of the 
order of urban group development. The overall 
finding confirms what is no doubt the “inner 
truth” of group analysis: There is indisputably 
a higher level of group development in the more 
advanced social settings. Table I enables us to 
refine this broad conclusion somewhat. 

For all but two of the groups the percentage 
of occurrence in the urban setting is 80 or 
higher. In fact, it appears Jikely that group 
activity in the larger Moroccan cities is very 
similar to that in more advanced societies as a 
whole, where national-group affiliations are so 
numerous that collecting full information about 
them would be most difficult. In the advanced 
rural category only two groups are found in as 


13 Sigmund Neuman makes this suggestion in 
Ehrmann (ed.), op. cit., p. 237. 
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many as 80 per cent of the cases, but the other 
five groups all occur at about the same fre- 
quency, near 50 per cent. The degree of group 
development in the retarded rural category 
displays more differences. The two groups most 
highly developed in the advanced (as also in the 
urban) environment remain so in the retarded 
setting; but three of the five groups of inter- 
mediate development in the advanced category 
occur much less frequently in the retarded 
setting. 

These differences throw some light on the 
possibilities of political development in Mo- 
rocco. First, it is remarkable that opposition 
party activity consistently ranks first or sec- 
ond. It is preceded only by literacy group 
development, which is understandably most 
widespread and requisite to more effective 
and widespread group participation. Second, 
the same two groups, labor unions and Libera- 
tion Army, consistently occupy low positions, 
although unions are much more highly devel- 
oped in the cities than the Liberation Army. It 
may indeed be surprising that unions have 
equalled the performance of other groups in the 
advanced rural setting and have managed to 
gain a foothold in so many retarded rural set- 
tings. The shifts of position in the advanced 
and retarded rural settings are also noteworthy. 
While the feminists appear to lose strength in 
more retarded areas,“ the resistance groups 


14 The rank order for the feminist group seems 
questionable. A good deal of the author’s less sys- 
tematically collected information suggests that 
the feminists are more influential in the retarded 
rural areas than many other groups. If this is 
correct, then the simple fact of occurrence is an 
unreliable indicator of position in a power or in- 
fluence structure. 
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TABLE II. RANKINGS OF GROUPS BY SOCIAL SETTING AND LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT, 
BY PERCENTAGES OF OCCURRENCE*™ 





Urban (40) Advanced (127) Retarded (136) 

No. of Groups No. of Groups No. of Groups 
Group Group Group 

0-4. 5-7 0-4 5-7 0-4 5-7 
Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank C 

Parties 1 91 1 96 Parties 1 82 5 83 Illit. 1 79 i 10) 
Tilit. 2 82 4 89 Illit. 2 74 1 98 Parties 2 69 3 T3 
Resist. 3 64 5 87 Resist. 3 52 2 92 Resist. 3 35 4 73 
Femin. 4 64 2 96 Lib. A. 4 87 T 67 Youth 4 32 2 63 
Youth 5 44 3 93 Femin. 5 28 4 83 Lib.A. 5 21 7 5) 
Unions 6 25 6 47 Unions 6 26 6 75 Femin. 6 17 5 fa 
Lib. A. 7 9 7 438 Youth 7 20 3 91 Unions 7 6 6 Be 


* The transfer to percentages for ease of ranking blurs the absolute differences that can be seen 1 


Table I. Thus, only about a fourth of the urban group structure fell into the 0-4 range, while abo. 
two-thirds of the advanced rural and three-fifths of the retarded rural are in that range. The perce. t 
ages were calculated without allowing for the ‘‘no responses.” 


tend to become stronger there, and the youth 
groups nearly hold their own. This may be 
explained in part by the tendency of young 
people to dominate nationally organized activ- 
ity in the more retarded areas and in part by 
the extent to which the cadre for the more 
distant group development came from youth 
trained in the resistance. 


III. ANALYSIS OF GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Before venturing more general statements 
about Morocco’s political characteristics it may 
be advisable to push the group analysis further. 
The high and low marks of group occurrence 
can be easily identified for each response. The 
frequencies of group activity in each social 
setting can therefore be distributed and ranked 
within two ranges, using 4 out of the possible 7 
as the cutoff boundary to distinguish the upper 
from the lower range of group occurence, as 
summarized in Table II. In this way we can 
trace variations in group occurrence in each of 
the three types of environment, and look for 
similarities in the patterns where low levels are 
found as well as for trends where higher levels 
are reached. 

The breaking point between four and five 
groups was chosen after some preliminary 


15 Tf we wanted to examine only the level of 
group development, we might better have taken 
the average number of groups in each setting for 
the breaking point in each. For simplicity and 
conservation of space, the single breakdown is 
used here in two ways, 7.e., both to study the 
kinds of group development in different settings 


analysis. The average number of groups pui 
response in the urban category is 4.9, in tic 
advanced rural 3.9 and in the retarded rura: 
3.1. The breaking point I used consequent'y 
falls just above the average for the interme’!!- 
ate category. This choice also makes sore 
allowance for the fact that three of the grou. 
have indirect lines to the nationalist party. \ 
high response therefore required the recognition 
of at least two groups organized entirely indc- 
pendently of the Istiqlal. 

Table II can be interpreted in three way:. 
First, we can look at the differences betwe:n 
high and low levels of development for ea’: 
social setting. For example, party groups occtr 
in 90 per cent or more of the cases in the urban 
environment for both the 0-4 and 5-7 level ci 
development. Second, the low levels or the high 
levels of each setting can be compared sep:.- 


that are at the same level, and also the directio” 
of development in the three settings when dı- 
velopment passes the given point. Analysis of t > 
original data shows that little change in tren: 
or rank orders would result from making separai>: 
tables for each inquiry. The total distributio 1 
shows that in the urban setting three-fourths ci 
the cases had five or six groups. In the advance] 
rural settings nine secretaries reported no grou,3 
or only one, six reported the maximum of seven, 
while the intermediate numbers of groups ranged 
from 19 to 28 in no particular order. In the rv- 
tarded setting a peak was rapidly reached at two 
and three groups, reported by over half the 
secretaries. 
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rately. For example, party groups predominate 
at high levels of group development in all social 
settings except the advanced rural. Third, the 
direction of change of rank order can be ana- 
lyzed in each setting. For example, the femi- 
nists steadily lose rank at both high and low 
levels of group development as the social 
setting becomes increasingly retarded. The 
first two considerations reveal a great deal 
about the characteristics of group structure in 
new nations and will be elaborated first. The 
last consideration gives the table additional 
predictive value and provides a more suggestive 
base for launching into analysis of the political 
system than the simpler formulation given in 
Table I. 

Opposition parties and illiteracy groups have 
distinguished themselves throughout the table. 
Party activity remains very high (90 per cent or 
better) at both levels of group development in 
the urban setting and is still strong (80 per cent 
or better) at both levels of group development 
in the advanced rural setting. These two set- 
tings clearly are prepared for fairly intensive 
and specialized political activity. The illiteracy 
groups are consistently strong at both levels of 
group development (80 to 90 per cent). The 
close association of parties and illiteracy groups 
is also additional testimony to the importance 
of educational reform in enlarging the scope of 
political activity in new countries. 

What the table adds to our knowledge of the 
general importance of parties is the way they 
appear to attain high levels of development 
before other national groups are organized. That 
there can be several parties in existence at early 
stages of group development certainly justifies 
hope that some form of popular participation in 
government will be feasible. It also raises a 
question that needs additional inquiry: what 
kind of party development and political partici- 
pation is encouraged where there is a strong 
tendency for parties to be both national groups 
and also ground-breaking organizations in 
extending group participation? Only two other 
groups (Illiteracy and Resistance) begin to 
parallel party development at the low level of 
group development in all societal categories. 
Furthermore, the closely following groups in 
both cases are the militarily oriented Resist- 
ance and Liberation Army, with Youth groups 
also generally predominating at higher levels of 
group development. This contrasts sharply 
with the structure of high level development in 
the urban setting, where five groups are widely 
organized (90 per cent or better) and the other 
two quite strong. 

The relatively high position held by the 
Resistance during the low level phase of group 
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development in all social settings (about 60, 50, 
and 35 per cent, respectively) clearly estab- 
lishes the importance of revolutionary groups in 
the country’s political future. There has been 
no way of estimating their influence, although 
it may be significant that their importance 
appears to decrease slightly in the urban setting 
at higher levels of group development. There, 
where the group structure becomes more com- 
plex, the Resistance appears to do slightly 
better than hold its own while it declines 
slightly in the retarded rural setting. The other 
military group, the Liberation Army, appears 
to be confined to the areas of its original organi- 
zation in more advanced rural provinces. It has 
little strength in initial phases of group devel- 
opment in either the urban or retarded rural 
setting. Although the Army tends to extend its 
organization as groups are multiplied in the 
higher level of development in all settings, its 
relative position remains low. With the possible 
exception of the advanced rural setting, it 
appears very likely that the Liberation Army 
groups are organized as other group develop- 
ments stimulate an interest and awareness of 
bygone associations. 

The role of the feminists, youth and labor 
unions is possibly of greatest interest since their 
activity is most closely associated with social 
change. Even at a low level of urban group 
development the feminists and youth are im- 
portant (64 and 44 per cent respectively), and 
both increase in importance as the group struc- 
ture reaches a higher level of development. This 
is also the case in the advanced rural category. 
Although they rank low initially, they make 
remarkable progress as more group behavior 
becomes more widespread (28 to 83 per cent for 
feminists, 20 to 91 per cent for youth). The 
same trend is demonstrated in the retarded 
rural setting, but the shortage of local leaders 
may well hold back the feminists. They do not 
make as good a showing as the youth, who can 
more easily acquire both the skills and the 
leisure to expand their organization in the 
remote areas. l 

The labor unions do not reach a high ranking 
position in any of the social settings, which is 
probably a function of the generally low level of 
industrialization in Morocco. Nevertheless, the 
low performance even in the urban sector 
causes some curiosity since the U.M.T. has 
approximately half a million members. Since 
the union has created its own auxiliary organ- 
izations with considerable success in the cities, 
it may well be that a more detailed survey 
would be needed to reveal its position in the 
urban group structure. As displayed in Table I, 
however, the labor unions have made inroads in 
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both the less advanced social settings, espe- 
clally as higher levels of group development are 
attained (75 per cent advanced rural and 56 per 
cent retarded rural). The fact that labor unions 
have been able to organize to the extent shown 
is surprising, although the non-urban develop- 
ment is no doubt largely among miners, farm 
laborers and the civil service. 

Table II does not clearly reveal what simi- 
larity there may be in group development in the 
various social settings. If group analysis is to 
make an important contribution to the study of 
comparative politics, it is desirable that the 
significance of one or several variables that 
concern groups in particular should be demon- 
strated. A simple method to compare the trends 
of group devclopment between the high and low 
level is to subtract a group’s ranking in the low 
group development analysis (0-4) from its 
ranking in the high level group analysis (5-7). 
Then a group that is holding its own in relation 
to the other groups in both circumstances will 
have a 0 score, one that is becoming relatively 
less numerous will have a negative score, and 
one that is becoming relatively more numerous 
will have a plus score. The results are summa- 
rized in Table III. 


TABLE III. DIFFERENCES BETWEEEN HIGH AND 
LOW DEVELOPMENT RANKINGS, BY GROUP 
AND SOCIAL SETTING 


Rank Differences 


Group a nen 

Urban Advanced Retarded 
Opposition Parties 0 —4 ~J 
Illiteracy Groups —2 +1 0 
Resistance —2 +1 —] 
Feminists +2 +i +-1 
Youth +-2 +4. +2 
Unions 0 0 ++] 


Liberation Army 0 —3 — 2 


Although the results of high level group 
development cannot be said to be the same 
regardless of the social setting, certain consist- 
encics appear, at least for the collection of 
groups for which data are available. Political 
parties do not tend to increase their level of 
occurrence, but on the contrary, decrease in 
relative frequency as more groups are formed. 
This is at least partial evidence that the parties 
tend to act more as large, impersonal organiza- 
tions and have less important societal roles as 
more complex group development begins. Lit- 
eracy groups have a less regular pattern of 
scores, although they tend to become less active 


as more groups are formed in the urban setting 
as might be expected. One of the requisites fo- 
high level group development is normally take 
to be a more skilled, literate populace, whirl 
tends to specialize and proliferate group affil' 
tions. The Resistance scores also exhibit <3 
unexpected increase in the advanced rur 
setting, although their loss in the other ty ¢ 
settings seems reasonable. In this case as wit! 
the Liberation Army, which loses heavily ir 
both rural settings, some difficulty in sustaining 
the organizations’ goals might be anticipatie 
as groups having more appealing and imme:ii- 
ately relevant goals are developed. The ex- 
pected beneficiaries of higher group develo- 
ment are consistently more successful in +l 
three social settings. The feminists consistently 
make small gains, and youth groups appear io 
prosper, as the group structure becomes in- 
creasingly complex. 


IV. INDICATORS OF ISTIQLAL PARTY 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


The appearance and growth of more groups, 
offering goals often more specifically and im- 
mediately useful than the nationalist party» 
in the post-independence period, might be x- 
pected to constitute a threat to that party and 
so lead to defensive action. The Istiqlal re- 
sponse, for example, might be made in arers 
of its own strength, in areas where other groups 
were weak, or possibly might not be forthcom- 
ing at all. Using the societal categories an! 
group patterns given in Tables I and IT, dain 
concerning Istiqlal activity can be used to te+t 
these suppositions. 

Five organizational indicators have bern 
used, followed by three indicators concerning 
the party’s communication system, althoup.1 
the “no response” rate does not permit gener: i- 
ization by conventional statistical standards 
even to the sample used in some cases. Tc 
Istiqlal has two layers of organization betwee. 
its cells and its regional inspectors, namely 
sub-sections and sections. Rural sub-sections 
are mostly found in villages. An analysis of the 
sub-sections, therefore, should give an indics- 
tion of the kinds of group activity taking place 
where the party is less influential, 7.¢., in Jess 
important centers of party organization, In the 


16 The proportion of sub-sections to sectiona 
varies also with societal settings. In the urbsa 
category (41 cases) there were 31 sub-sections, 11 
the advanced rural (127) 51 sub-sections, and 11 
the retarded rural (136) 83. The relation between 
social structure and party organization is an- 
alyzed in more detail in the authors Political 
Change in Morocco, op. cit., pp. 248-259. 
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urban category nearly all sub-section secretar- 
ies indicated a complex group structure. In the 
advanced rural category, however, sub-sections 
appear to coincide with areas of relatively less 
group activity, having an average of slightly 
less than three groups. By contrast, the average 
for all sections 1s just under four. The most 
interesting finding is in the retarded rural 
category, where responses from sub-sections 
report an average of three groups, which is 
equal to that of the sub-sections in the advanced 
rural area. From the party’s view, however, it 
is probably desirable that in the same social 
setting the more remote sub-section does not 
have more complex group activity than the 
next higher level of organization, the section. 
Thus insofar as more group activity in general 
complicates the party’s activity, at lower levels 
of its hierarchy, the party appears to be more 
harassed in the more remote, rural areas. — 
The overall organizational differentiation in 
relation to level of group development is shown 


TABLE IV. GROUP DEVELOPMENT BY SOCIETAL 
CATEGORY AND LEVEL OF PARTY 


ORGANIZATION 
Oransal Urban Advanced Retarded 
Level 0-4 5-7 0-4 5-7 0-4 5-7 
Section 4 6 37 38 42 11 
Sub-Section 7 24 42 9 68 15 
No Response No Response No Response 
0 1 0 


in Table IV. In the urban social structure there 
are so Many groups that they probably have 
little effect on party organization. In the ad- 
vanced rural sector, however, roughly half of 
the sections were established where a more 
complex group structure exists, which con- 
trasts sharply with the organization of only a 
fifth of the sub-sections where more groups 
existed. This pattern is not repeated in the 
more remote rural setting, where about the 
same proportion of sections and sub-sections 
exists where there are more groups. Looking at 
high level group development alone, about 
four-fifths of the responses (38 of 47 cases) 
came from sections in the advanced areas, but 
only two-fifths (11 of 26 cases) from sections in 
the more distant areas. This confirms the pre- 
vious finding that the party is not as closely 
related to the incidence of high group occur- 
rence in the remote areas as it is in the ad- 
vanced rural areas. Preconceptions of the 
nationalist party as a monolithic organization 
on the local level may well need reconsidera- 
tion. Indeed, part of the nationalists’ struggle 
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for more influence at central levels may be 
stimulated by their apparent tendency to lose 
influence in regions developing more groups 
since independence. 

Possibly the best indicator of local difficulty 
is the loss of members, a subject which is almost 
never discussed outside the party. For this 
reason an analysis has been made even though 
the data are fragmentary.!’ In the urban set- 
ting the rise of other groups does not appear to 
have resulted in large party membership 
changes, although conclusions here must be 
qualified by the complex group structure that 
no doubt exists beyond the limits of this 
inquiry. Because so few groups were nationally 
organized before independence, the rural results 
are more valuable. In both the retarded and the 
advanced settings about 40 percent of all the 
secretaries indicated that members had been 
lost, and in both they also indicated that about 
a third of the losses took place where a more 
complex group structure existed. Viewing cases 
of low level group development alone, however, 
the party has had much less difficulty holding 
its own in the more remote regions. In the 
advanced regions more experienced local 
leadership and a longer history of party activ- 
ity have not protected the party against 
membership losses in either high or low level 
group situations. In the retarded rural areas 
few groups seem to have meant few losses in 
the more recently organized remote areas, 
while more numerous groups appear to detract 
from party strength. 

The proliferation of groups might also be 
expected to produce more disciplinary prob- 
lems as members become neglectful of their 
Istiqlal duties or possibly even begin to agitate 
against the party. While there is a clear indica- 
tion that party problems do increase in the 
urban setting, the results in both rural settings 
require more careful interpretation.1® More 
than two-thirds of the secretaries in both report 
disciplinary problems or discharges. However, 
the difficulties reported tend to occur more ata 
low level of group development in the more 
retarded societal category. In these areas of 
more recent nationalist organization, the ap- 
pearance of more groups has a decidedly 


17 Urban, 14 no responses; advanced rural, 72; 
and retarded rural, 80. 

18 Urban “no responses’ 5 and “yes”? 1; ad- 
vanced rural 10 “no responses’ and 1 “yes”; re- 
tarded 24 “no responses” and 1 “yes.” On the 
whole the party secretaries were much more will- 
ing to answer questions specific about local con- 
ditions than to make broad estimates of the 
party’s local effectiveness. 
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adverse affect on discipline. In the same setting 
fewer groups have been associated with fewer 
disciplinary problems. Somewhat the same as 
in the matter of membership loss, a higher 
development of groups seems to have the most 
noticeable effect in the more distant regions. 

If trends in group development are a threat 
to the nationalists in some regions, it is im- 
portant to know how, if at all, the Istiqlal has 
reacted. Since the party’s organization has 
been built during the same period that the 
other groups were established the situation has 
a fairly equal time span for all organizations. 
Two indicators have been selected to see how 
the Istiqlal may try to sustain its support when 
confronted with more complex group behavior. 
An analysis of the number of elections for party 
offices and of the frequency of section meetings 
shows that as more groups were established the 
party attempted to increase its contacts at 
local levels and to invigorate local leadership. 
Even more significant for the Istiqlal’s future 
was its apparent ability to react more strongly 
in the advanced societal setting, where it has 
the better organization, and to react less 
strongly in the more retarded setting, where 
the trends of group development have already 
been shown to be working against its interests. 

The party secretaries were asked how many 
section meetings took place over the previous 
six months and the replies were tabulated, using 
six or more meetings as the breaking point.}® 
The party expects each section to meet at least 
once a month, although this goal is seldom 
reached. The well established cell system in the 
cities makes comparison with the urban results 
difficult. In the more advanced rural category 
only about a fourth of the secretaries met the 
party’s goals, while in the more dispersed 
retarded rural category the over-all record was 
better, but still delinquent. The level of group 
development seemed to make more difference 
in the advanced setting, where low level group 
development produced very few meetings. 
Where more meetings were held in the ad- 
vanced rural setting, however, three-fourths of 
them took place where groups were highly 
developed, which contrasts strikingly with the 
figure of about a fifth occurring in situations of 
more complex group structure in the more 
distant areas. The Istiqlal’s record on meeting 


19 In the section meeting data there were 5 ‘no 
responses” and 1 “no” in the urban setting; 19 
“no responses” and 15 ‘‘no’s’’ in the advanced 
rural; and 21 “no responses” and 4 “‘no’s” in the 
retarded rural setting. The ‘“no’s’ probably 
meant no meetings, but they have been kept 
separate. 


locally is thus absolutely better in the mor 
advanced regions and also more closely ccr 
related with group activity. 

The general results are very similar in tx 
case of local party elections, which have bc.1 
differentiated where two or more had be : 
held since independence.?® In absolute ter : 
the chance of elections being frequent wn- 
much greater in the more retarded setting. li 
al] cases the Istiglal has permitted its perfor: ı- 
ance to fall far below its claims. In nearly : 
third of the cases, and even more in reme : 
areas, there has apparently been only tl. 
organizational election. Although it is unlike : 
that the Istiqlal has operated in a way w 
encourage political expression locally, majer 
differences do appear in the two social settin: ~ 
where more elections have been held. Twi- 
fifths of the more numerous elections in tbe 
advanced setting correlate with more compl x 
group structure and only about a fifth in t-e 
retarded setting. Again the advanced settir 
seems to have a party organization more ni- 
tuned to group development, although ti? 
rural setting displays a somewhat greater 
electoral effort on the whole. 

The level of group development and ths 
societal categories have revealed more unex- 
pected results in the more remote regions «f 
which we generally know much less. The lower 
correlation of sections with more numeror; 
groups in the retarded areas may help expla:n 
why the Istiglal has remained weak in thr 
remote countryside. More group behavior ha: 
been accompanied by larger membership losse~, 
more disciplinary problems, fewer elections arsi 
fewer section meetings. In the more advanced 
setting, on the contrary, more group activity 
appears to have favored smaller membership 
losses and roughly the same amount of dis- 
ciplinary problems at all levels of group de- 
velopment. There is a tendency to hold mor: 
elections and more section meetings where 
more groups exist, both of which sugges’ 
responsiveness to increased local activity. In 
short, the Istiqlal seems to react so as to achieve 
its party interests best in the advanced setting. 
while in more remote areas it does not seem to 
act so much like a responsive, specialized politi- 
cal organization. Insofar as the occurrence o' 
more groups indicates generally increased pc- 
litical activity, the Istiglal was certainly less 
well prepared in the remote areas. This wo: 
apparent in the party’s failure to hold mori 
meetings or to concentrate more section leve’ 
offices in locations where more groups existed. 


20 Urban “no responses,” 5; advanced rural, 
39; retarded, 35. 
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The last analytical step was to investigate 
in what ways the party may have responded 
ineffectively, since the tests described above do 
not deal with efforts that may have been made 
without results. Such endeavors should be most 
easily detected in the characteristics of the 
communication system. Three indicators have 
been used: the number of written instructions 
received per month from the section, the same 
from the regional party inspector, and the 
number of visits by the inspector. In general, 
it turned out that the party has not engaged in 
more frequent communication as group activity 
increases and may be simply uninformed as to 
conditions at its base. This conclusion must be 
qualified by the lack of information concerning 
improvements in the content or reliabilty of 
the communication system since 1955. How- 
ever, the party’s apparent passivity and, as 
will become evident below, its heavy reliance on 
personal contact, confirm the previous indica- 
tions that it is not attuned to broad changes in 
group behavior. 

The greatest use of written instructions 
among sections and sub-sections and the high- 
est correlation with high development is found, 
as one might expect, in the cities.“ The effec- 
tiveness of this system, as well as the need for 
it, is also reflected in the less frequent personal 
contacts with party inspectors in the cities than 
the countryside, even though such contacts 
could have been more easily multiplied in the 
urban setting. The over-all proportion of rela- 
tively frequent written communications with 
both sections and inspectors remains nearly the 
same in both the advanced and retarded rural 
areas. This eliminates the possibility that the 
peculiar characteristics of the party’s response 
to more group behavior, noted above, might be 
associated with major shifts in written com- 
munication patterns. Some changes in written 
communications with sections were observed, 
however, as societal settings and group struc- 
ture varied. In the advanced rural setting high 
frequency written communication is divided 
roughly equally between secretaries reporting 
both high and low numbers of groups. In the 
retarded setting, however, there is a somewhat 
greater tendency to direct high frequency com- 
munications to party offices situated amid more 
complex group structures. The over-all result 
generally confirms previous findings. In the 
advanced areas the Istiqlal is probably more 
effective due to more extensive rather than 
more intensive organization. Efforts appear to 
have been made in the retarded areas to direct 


21 Urban “no responses,” 5 and “yes,” 1; ad- 
vanced, 23 and 9; retarded, 25 and 8. 
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more communications toward the more active 
areas, even though the total level of com- 
munications is lower. The findings for written 
communications with regional inspectors are 
very similar.” 

More noticeable variations in communica- 
tions, as societal and group structure factors 
vary, can be traced in the personal contacts 
between the inspector and his local secretaries 
as shown in Table V. The secretaries were 
asked to note how many times they had been 


TABLE V. INSPECTORS’ VISITS, BY SOCIETAL 
CATEGORIES AND LEVEL OF GROUP 


DEVELOPMENT 
Urban Advanced Retarded 
Number of Se, eee 
Visits 0-4 BT O04 BY O04 57 
None or one 2 10 60 16 36 12 
Two or more 9 18 15 28 47 12 
No response 1 8 24 
“Yeg” 1 § 


visited by the inspector in the previous six 
months. In the advanced societal setting per- 
sonal contact with the inspector is quite 
clearly channeled along the lines of more com- 
plex group activity. In the more remote areas, 
where personal communication is greater on 
the whole, the inspectors’ visits have much less 
chance of being directed at areas of more group 
activity than at areas of less activity. Although 
the group structure is probably less oriented to 
the party in the retarded social setting, and 
possibly because of this, the party has not 
appeared to communicate in patterns that 
would seem to best serve its interests as judged 
by the occurrence of more groups. The ap- 
parent weakness may be partially alleviated by 
the Istiqlal’s continuing effort to organize 
groups where it does make contacts and to 
extend nationalist activity into unorganized 
regions; but the data suggest that increased 


2 Urban “no responses,” none; advanced 23, 
and 9 “yess”; and rural retarded, 25 and 8. The 
rate of ‘‘no responses” is slightly higher in the 
advanced rural regions than in the more retarded 
where party secretaries, are somewhat less well 
educated. This confirms the view that the rural 
organization, although less effective in its or- 
ganization, may have more enthusiastic and 
militant secretaries. In the field work they gen- 
erally appeared to be younger, to have more party 
education and to be more devoted. A local leader- 
ship study, Perspectives of a North African Nation- 
alist, ig now in manuscript form, 
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group behavior is less subject to Istiqlal influ- 
ence in the distant parts of the country. 


V. PARTY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The preliminary findings reported here imply 
that a nationalist party in a developing coun- 
try, and probably most groups as well, may 
quickly saturate or fully load its communica- 
tion system. Because of limited resources and 
lack of skilled local leadership, it is easier to get 
a group started than to keep it operating with 
reasonable effectiveness, or even more ambi- 
tiously, to expand its activity. Locally this 
means that there may be a tendency for organi- 
zations to restrict themselves to their initial 
body of more enthusiastic supporters. There 
are important feedback effects, as has been 
seen here. A political party has considerable 
difficulty in trying to differentiate and possibly 
also to respond to its supporters. The discon- 
tinuities that have appeared, especially in the 
more retarded areas, support the conclusion 
that more groups, even where they exist, may 
find it difficult to articulate the interests and 
views of their members. Strong centralization 
within the party or group may develop not so 
much from the desires of the leaders as from 
their uninformed state. 

A number of questions remain for future 
investigation and point the way toward some 
unexplored possibilities for systematic, com- 
parative rescarch. A finding of special interest 
is the difficulty the nationalists have had in 
building an organization in the retarded area 
that was attuned to increasing group activity. 
Possibly this happened intentionally because of 
the distribution of the existing party cadre or 
the purposeful avoidance of areas where more 
groups might compete with the party. Field 
research does not support these speculations, 
however, and it rather seems that the party has 
simply not been capable of using its organiza- 
tion with maximum effectiveness. This was 
denoted by the distribution of the party’s 
hierarchical structure and also by the number 
of section mectings. In its most general form 
the conclusion raises an extremely important 
question. We may make serious errors if we 
suppose that the responsiveness and effective- 
ness we take for granted in party organizations 
in advanced social systems can be matched by 
organizations of apparently comparable or- 
ganizational capacity in less advanced social 
settings. Even the best regulated and best 
manned organization, whether it be working on 
behalf of a party or a political group, is seri- 
ously limited by the social milieu in which it 
operates. Building a national political organiza- 
tion is difficult enough; sustaining one may be 
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equally so. The Istiqlal data suggest that ther 
are possibly even more serious difficulties ir 
stimulating more widespread political partici- 
pation and political awareness through volun. 
tary associations in a developing country. 

In the advanced rural areas the Istiqla 
possessed a natural historical advantage sinuc 
its activities had in fact expanded as and wher 
social and economic activity intensified. In this 
sense the party organization was guided arc 
even provided with articulate supporters Ly 
the effects of colonialist development. It cic 
not need to make important organization:: 
decisions on the use of resources, methods of 
recruitment, etec., but needed only to agree cr 
the not-too-dificult questions of the best 
strategy to embarrass the colonial powers. Tle 
party has faced a very different problem in the 
post-independence period in the retarded arci.s 
where it was itself an important instrument of 
social change, and where it lacked the support 
activity of the colonialist period. The organiz:.- 
tion apparently suffered a serious decline in 
effectiveness as measured by its responsivene:'s 
to changes in group activity of other kinds. 
These speculations are supported by the tend- 
ency of the party to lose the fewest members 
where few groups had been organized, and »y 
the increase in disciplinary problems as more 
groups became established in the rural retarded 
setting. The epoch of organizational oppor- 
tunity is now closed for the Istiqlal and for 
many similar nationalist parties around tl:e 
world. Can they overcome the imbalance and 
vulnerability that have become apparent :n 
the post-independence period, as new groups 
spread into the more remote areas and as the 
nationalists’ initial organizational advantage 
becomes a handicap? 

The findings contained in the first part of this 
article are of more general significance in the 
application of group analysis to developing 
nations. Much of our speculation about groups 
in advanced political systems has implicitiy 
assumed that party activity was somehow 
temporally and structurally a resultant of a 


23 The use of indicators of this type helps io 
hurdle one methodological barrier to quantitative 
study of rapidly changing countries. In the pre- 
independence period political activity for the 
nationalists was largely confined to the more gd- 
vanced areas where the Protectorate powers 
would allow them to go. In the post-independencc 
period a very different unit of analysis is needed, 
the political system of all Morocco. Since the 
groups studied did not exist until independence, 
some indicators were needed that were unaffected 
by this discontinuity. 
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given level of group activity. Whatever the his- 
torical evidence, the structural argument leads 
to serious errors in the analysis of developing 
countries. A variety of factors have contributed 
to the rapid politicization of a large number of 
citizens in new nations, as is suggested by the 
consistent predominance of parties in Tables I 
and II. The regularity with which the Istiqlal- 
drawn sample correlates with opposition party 
activity strongly suggests that relationships in 
groups of many kinds are heavily influenced by 
national political considerations. The parties 
tend to precede the proliferation of other kinds 
of groups and may, in fact, perform important 
support activity for other groups. If comparative 
studies show that this condition generally pre- 
vails among the developing nations, it would 
contribute substantially to explaining the dif- 
culties of increased political participation 
through parties and groups. It seems very 
likely that group activity as a whole may be 
more politically charged and more partisan 
which, in turn, contributes to the bickering and 
stalemate that has so frequently characterized 
party activity in underdeveloped countries. 
The trends identified in group activity in the 
new nation also have important implications for 
the ways in which individual participants may 
relate their groups to national politics. A strong 
orientation toward national politics may de- 
tract from the achievement of more specific, 
concrete goals and may culminate in discredit- 
ing both the groups and the parties. Although 
we know little of how the more active citizens 
of a new nation relate their behavior to national 
affairs, the hypothesis seems worth offering 
that the kind of group activity found in Mo- 
rocco and similar new countries may actually 
hasten individual disillusionment and create 
frustration toward national politics, particu- 
larly in the more remote areas where observable 
results tend to be more highly valued. Cumula- 
tive, widespread group activity cannot be 
depended upon to create a more effective, more 
responsive political system. The citizen of the 
new nation may be the victim of his own 
excessive concern with national politics, since 
the development of subordinate forms of 
political expression may be seriously handi- 
capped. Upon observing the stagnation of the 
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party-directed efforts, the new citizen has only 
the alternative of the more highly regimented 
group activity under government direction. 

This study has attempted to demonstrate 
that analysis of group behavior in relation to 
broad societal differentiations may well be of 
more value in the study of developing nations 
than more conventional group analysis of 
decision-making situations. Particularly in new 
countries the governmental processes are poorly 
defined, transient and easily manipulated. 
Group analysis is generally less vulnerable on 
these counts, especially in reference to nation- 
ally organized groups that have fulfilled ascer- 
tainable organizational prerequisites of com- 
munication, local leadership and widely 
accepted goals. They can be sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from other groups to permit careful 
empirical study. Their qualities are, in turn, 
comparable to the general characteristics of 
the major societal groupings that can be formed 
in most new countries but that would other- 
wise be difficult to discern and almost impos- 
sible to study quantitatively under present 
conditions. 

If group analysis is pursued explicitly the 
pitfalls that Professor Rothman has rightfully 
pointed out can be avoided. There are, in his 
words, difficulties in explaining “patterns of a 
social system in terms of the concrete units of 
which it is composed.’ When group analysis 
is inadvertently extended to make sweeping 
generalizations concerning a different unit of 
analysis a serious error has been committed. 
But this does not deny the usefulness of group 
analysis in ordering data dealing with units as 
complex as entire societies or its helpfulness in 
discovering variables of value in societal analy- 
sis. As theory and concepts are formed for the 
study of human behavior in larger units it may 
also become possible to reduce or transform 
propositions from one framework to another 
and, thereby, to overcome some of the experi- 
mental obstacles to the study of societies as a 
whole and enrich theory formation in several 
fields of analysis. 


% “Systematic Political Theory: Observations 
on the Group Approach,” this Review, Vol. 54, 
(March 1960), p. 28. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY LEADERSHIP IN THE SENATE 
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Party leadership in Congress has been one 
focal point for the sustained attack on the 
structure and performance of the American 
party system that has gone on for a decade and 
a half. Academic critics and members of Con- 
gress, individually and in committees, supple- 
mented by a wide array of interested citizens 
and groups, have laid out blueprints for institu- 
tional reorganization. While there is some 
variety in their prescriptions, it is not hard to 
construct a composite model of party leader- 
ship in legislation on which there has been a 
fairly wide consensus among the reformers.! 


* The author is grateful to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education for a Faculty Fellow- 
ship in 1958-54, which made possible the begin- 
ning of this study, and to then Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson for the privilege of serving for part of 
that time as a member of his staff. Among the 
many people whose assistance is greatly appre- 
ciated are Senators Scott W. Lucas and Ernest 
W. McFarland, former Democratic Leaders; 
George B. Galloway, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress; Pauline R. Moore, Chief 
Clerk, and Gerald M. Siegel and Roland Bibolet, 
formerly professional staff members, of the Dem- 
ocratic Policy Committee; Felton M. Johnston, 
Secretary of the Senate; Robert G. Baker, Secre- 
tary for the Majority; and Emery L. Frazier, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. I am especially in- 
debted to George E. Reedy, Jr., formerly Staff 
Director, Democratic Policy Committee and now 
a special assistant to the Vice President, whose 
friendship and counsel have been literally invalu- 
able. No responsibility for any statement of fact 
or opinion in this paper should attach to the 
Fund for Advancement of Education or any of 
the individuals named here. 

This is a revised version of a paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association at New York City on September 9, 
1960. 

Some representative selections from the 
voluminous literature are: Organization of Con- 
gress, Hearings, Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant 
to H. Con, Res. 18 (1945), pp. 28, 77-8, 334, 801, 
805, 822-23, 846, 851, 872, 931; Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, Hearings, Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, 80th Cong., 2d sess. (1948), pp. 38-9, 
66, 118-19, 210-11; Organization and Operation of 


The fount of party policy would be a n- 
formed national convention, meeting bicna - 
ally at the least. The obligation of the major i > 
party in Congress, spurred by the presider. ° 
he were of the same party, would be to estr. 
out the platform put together by the conver- 
tion. For this purpose frequent party coni»: ~ 
ences would be held in each house to conside? 
specific measures. Some would be for the pu- 
pose of discussion and ecducation, but on ir» 
portant party measures the members could L` 
bound by a conference vote and penalized i: 
committee assignments and other party p- 
quisites for disregarding the will of the con’ - 
ence. Party strategy, legislative scheduli: -., 
and continuous leadership would be cntrus‘: 
to a policy committee made up, in mesu 
schemes, of the elective officers of the hows: 
and the chairmen of the standing committe” . 
Some have suggested a joint policy committee. 
made up of the policy committees of wi: 
respective houses, which might then meet wi: 
the president as a kind of legislative cabit% 
The committee chairmen would not be cx 
clusively, and perhaps not at all, the product 
of seniority. Power to override or disrega~ 
seniority, regularly or in exceptional cases, Ia 
been suggested for the conference, the poli 
committee, or the principal elective officer o 
each house. Individual chairmen would pe 
expected to push the program of the conferenx 
and policy committee through their respectiv: 
committees, that being the principal justifie: 
tion for their membership on the policy cor: 
mittee. 

The same kind of organization would obt» i: 
in the minority party, though of course it woule 
not bear the same responsibility for legislat: 7 
program and scheduling. 

Despite the frequency with which this mo: ¢ 





Congress, ibid., 82d Cong., Ist sess. (1951), pp 
276-78, 287-90, 460; Committee on Congre- 
American Pol. Sci. Assn., The Reorganization o 
Congress (Wash., D. C., 1945), pp. 58-54; Townre 
A More Responsible T'wo-Party System, Report o 
the Committee on Political Parties, Amer. Phol 
Sei. Assn., 1950, pp. 50-65; R. Heller, Strengthen 
ang the Congress (Wash., D. C., 1945), pp. 6-8 
George B. Galloway, Congress at the Crossroad ' 
(New York, 1946), esp. ch. 4; Estes Kefauver cnt 
Jack Levin, A Twentieth Century Congress (Ncv 
York, 1947), pp. 96-142. 
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(with some variations) has been sponsored by 
informed and respected persons, precious little 
of it has made any headway in Congress. 
Policy committees have been created, it is 
true, first by both parties in the Senate and 
later by the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. But they are not composed of 
committee chairmen nor do they perform the 
functions hopefully suggested for them. Beyond 
that Congress has not gone. The reason can not 
be simply congressional hostility to change; 
other reforms proposed at the same time (no- 
tably professional staffs for committees and 
individual senators, and a reduction in number 
and simplification of jurisdiction of commit- 
tees) have been successfully carried out.? 

A basic premise of this paper is that the 
reformers’ model has failed to attract support 
in Congress because it does too much violence 
to the political context in which members 
operate—that is, to the relationships of the 
members with the constituencies which they 
serve and must please, and to the internal 
power systems of the respective houses. An 
attempt will be made briefly to establish this 
point. A second premise is that the preoccupa- 
tion with reform has obscured the fact that we 
have no really adequate model of party leader- 
ship as it exists in Congress, and that none can 
be constructed because we lack simple descrip- 
tions of many of the basic working parts of the 
present system. The major portion of the paper 
will be devoted therefore to an attempt to 
describe some of the operations of the principal 
elective officer of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate, the floor leader, especially in the eight- 


year period that Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. 


occupied that position. The description will be 
based primarily on personal observation and on 
interviews with men who have served as Demo- 
cratic leader or worked on his staff, and sec- 
ondarily on the small store of scholarly and 
journalistic material available, The description 
is only a partial one. Leadership in the Senate 
is highly personal and exceedingly complex. 
People who know a great deal about it are 
prevented from describing it by the heavy 
work loads they bear and the restrictions of 
confidentiality. The justification for a study 


2 George B. Galloway, “The Operation of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” this 
Review, Vol. 45 (March 1951), pp. 41-68; Con- 
gressional Reorganization Revisited (College Park, 
Mad., 1956); “Congressional Reorganization: Un- 
finished Business,” in Earl Latham (ed.), The 
Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wilson 
(Chicago, 1958), pp. 214-27. 
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with obvious limitations is the importance of 
the subject and the possibility that it will 
stimulate others to add to it. 

It should be understood that the paper 
makes no value judgments about the actual 
operations of Senate Leadership nor the many 
proposals for change. 


I. THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 


One of the most durable notions in commen- 
taries on American politics holds that the 
national convention is the supreme organ of the 
party and so the platform it draws up ought to 
have strong moral claims on the leadership in 
Congress. The advocates of party responsibility 
(who support the proposition) are too sophisti- 
cated, to be sure, to defend the convention out 
of hand as it now exists. It should be made 
smaller and more representative, they say, and 
its sessions should be longer so that more 
deliberation may occur. 

The prognosis for these reforms, it must be 
sald, is poor; the dominating influence of 
television runs in the other direction. Conven- 
tions get larger and noisier and their sessions 
shorter, and largely successful efforts are made 
to prevent them from deliberating at all. But 
what no amount of reform can change is the 
central fact that the convention’s main business 
is to nominate a presidential condidate who 
has a chance to win; and a presidential candi- 
date, like a man running for Congress, has a 
constituency to think about. It is fashionable to 
say that a member of Congress has a local 
constituency, the president a national one, 
but both statements, while technically true, are 
only partially correct in a political sense. Either 
man is free to be as national in his concerns as 
he pleases so long as he does not neglect the 
overriding importance of the people who can 
elect or defeat him. In the president’s case these 
are primarily the voters in populous two-party 
states of the industrial North, and especially 
(because of the unit rule in the electoral college) 
the minority blocs within them which may 
swing a close state, and perhaps a close election. 

The member of Congress recognizes the 
convention for what it is, a device of the 
presidential party, and the deliberations of the 
platform committee for what they are, a forum 
in which the party determines the maximum 
program which can be stated without shatter- 
ing the party. The platform is a useful instru- 
ment for gauging the extent to which one wing 
of the party can go in meeting its constituent 
problems without alienating irrevocably an- 
other wing of the party which has opposing 
constituency interests; indeed, it is the only 
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party device which provides quite this test. 
But not all party members can support all 
parts of such an instrument with equal fervor. 
The attitude of the member of Congress to- 
ward the platform is precisely the same as that 
of the president: he uses it, condemns it, or 
ignores it as it suits him in dealing with Ats 
constituency. This suggests then one of the 
insuperable (at present) obstacles to powerful 
central party leadership in Congress: the mem- 
ber’s relationship to his constituency is direct 
and paramount. The constituency has a virtu- 
ally unqualified power to hire and fire. If the 
member pleases it, no party leader can fatally 
hurt him; if he does not, no national party 
organ can save him. 

Arguments for responsible party government 
fall before the lessons of life. The most powerful 
effort to advance party responsibility in this 
century was made not by political scientists 
but by Franklin Roosevelt when he tried to 
purge intransigent Democrats in 1938. Every 
politician in the country knows how that came 
out—just as he knows that the prestige of 
national party leadership was not enough to 
save Senate Democratic leaders Scott Lucas 
and Ernest McFarland, nor Republican Policy 
Committee Chairman Homer Ferguson, nor 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
men Tom Connally and Walter George. He 
knows that the efforts of popular presidents to 
help favorite candidates have been generally 
unsuccessful and that, on the other hand, 
senators like the senior LaFollette (one of five 
chosen from its history by the Senate for special 
honor), Borah, Langer, Byrd and many others 
have made careers of party dissidence. He 
knows how much his own success has turned on 
his knowledge of constituency interests and 
prompt service to them. When constituents 
demand that he follow national party leader- 
ship the member responds quickly; in the early 
months of Franklin Roosevelt’s regime many 
congressmen boasted that they voted ‘“‘down- 
the-line” with his program. That kind of regu- 
larity would be permanent if voters wanted it. 
In the long haul they neither want nor respect 
it, and members of Congress act accordingly. 

This is not to say that the member’s identifi- 
cation with a national party is meaningless to 
him, Far from it. His attachment is intensely 
practical and probably deeply sentimental. 
Without its label he would have almost no 
chance to win. Party victory enhances his 
chances and adds to the sweetness of triumph 
the solid perquisites of the majority. Within the 
legislative body he depends on it for services 
and for almost indispensable cues for voting on 
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a wide range of technical issues. But the legisl 1- 
tive party, as David Truman has put it, ‘is 
mediate and supplementary rather than i1- 
mediate and inclusive in function.’ It is ir- 
portant, but not crucial. 

The second immovable object in the way o! 
legislative party leadership is the system of 
specialized standing committees. The estas- 
lishment of standing committees with preem >- 
tive jurisdiction over categories of legislation i- 
more than a division of legislative labor, is 7 
an allocation of political power. The commi- 
tee chairmen, especially when they are cloth ¢ 
with the immunity of a seniority rule, a 
chieftains to be bargained with, not heutenna s 
to be commanded. A party leadership of form :' 
power, as distinguished from one of persuasion 
and accommodation, is incompatible wiii 
specialized committees. 

The direct relationship of representative is 
constituent, and the specialized committee, nie 
not the only hindrances to central per 
leadership, but they are formidable. It 
significant that the politicians who operate iF 
two great representative systems which a1 
most often compared, the British and ib 
American, are acutely aware of these bas.c 
elements in their respective power structure. 
British governments have rigorously suppre - 
sed everything likely to enable the individi: | 
member to build up independent support- - 
residence requirements, private bills, servicc 3 
to constituents, personal expertise. And tre- 
have made their parliamentary committer s 
small editions of the House of Commons, fe: 
in number, large in size, and unspecializc | 
(except for Scottish business).4 The Americans 
have done just the opposite. The persons least 
enthusiastic about a policy committee made u > 
of committee chairmen probably were th> 
committee chairmen themselves, who had n> 
wish to trade sovereignty for a vote in counr). 
Moreover, some standing committees of Con- 
gress have with good logic resisted dividin,; 
into subeommittees, which inevitably stake ou; 
their own claims to preemptive power.® 
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3 David B. Truman, The Congressional Pariy: 
A Case Study (New York, 1959), p. 95. His chep- 
ters 4 and 8 are especially valuable for thi- 
analysis of Senate leadership. 

4 Ivor Jennings, Parliament, 2d ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1957), pp. 268-79, 355-80, 454-72; R. T. 
McKenzie, British Political Parties (London, 
1955), pp. 241-53, 546-58; Leon D. Epstein. 
“British Mass Parties in Comparison with Amer- 
ican Parties,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 7 
(March, 1956) pp. 97-125. 
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II. THE FLOOR LEADER’S JOB 


The elective party officer in the Senate upon 
whom, more than any other, falls the burden of 
central leadership is the floor leader. Needless 
to say, it is not the same job at all times. Much 
depends upon the leader’s objective situation 
vis-à-vis the White House and upon his subjec- 
tive view of his relationship to the presidency. 

One situation is that of a majority leader 
with a popular and aggressive president of the 
same party In the White House who makes 
strong demands on Congress. Good examples 
would be John Worth Kern in Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration,’ and Joseph T. Robin- 
son in that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
support of that kind of president gives the 
leader great Jeverage with his colleagues so that 
he can accomplish much, but his power (how- 
ever personally skillful he may be) is essentially 
derivative. The president may push him into 
unwelcome adventures, perhaps without con- 
sultation or even warning. 

A second situation, perhaps the most difficult 
of all, is that of a majority leader with a presi- 
dent who is legislatively aggressive without 
being able to muster adequate popular support 
for his program. This was the position of 
Senators Scott Lucas and Ernest McFarland 
with President Truman. Lucas especially was 
in sore straits. Truman regarded his remark- 
able reelection victory as a mandate, particu- 
larly for the civil rights pledges he had made. 
Lucas shared Truman’s goals and believed it 
was his job to advance them, but he was not 
so optimistic about what could be done. Taking 
from the president’s long list of legislative 
demands a few upon which Democratic sen- 
ators might unite, he hoped to make a legisla- 
tive record before hopelessly splitting the 
legislative party over civil rights.” Nevertheless 
he loyally put the civil rights legislation first, 
with the results he had predicted. 

Other situations carry their own problems. 
The least difficult relationship perhaps is that 
of the majority leader with a president of his 


5 An example is the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency which has only recently, with 
reluctance, established subcommittees and has 
tried, without much success, to avoid specializa- 
tion by numbering (not naming) them after the 
British fashion. 

6 See Claude Bowers, The Life of John Worth 
Kern (Indianapolis, 1918), ch. 17. 

7 William S. White, “Rugged Days for the 
Majority Leader,” New York Times Magazine, 
July 8, 1949, p. 14 ff. 
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party who is not legislatively aggressive, the 
relationship enjoyed by Senators Taft and 
Knowland with Eisenhower. Not unlike it 
perhaps was the situation of majority leader 
Johnson, who had to carry the programming 
responsibilities of the majority without a 
Democratic president. 

The leadership of the congressional minority, 
with the opposition’s man in the White House, 
offers opportunity as well as problems. It is a 
good position from which to rally the’ troops; 
the initiative rests with the opponent, but 
there is no compulsion for the minority to take 
party stands on divisive issues. The leader of a 
minority with a president of his party would 
seem to have the worst arrangement possible. 
His relationships with the White House and his 
senatorial colleagues deserve close study. 

The job of the majority leader obviously will 
be affected by his notion of his responsibilities 
toward a president of his party. William §. 
White contends that the Senate expects that a 
floor leader of a party occupying the presidency 
“will not so much represent the President as 
the Senate itself,” and that the image of him as 
the president’s man is a popular heresy born of 
the days of Roosevelt’s enormous prestige. 
David B. Truman argues that “the funda- 
mental complexity and subtlety of the role lie 
in the fact that the elective leaders are, and 
probably must be, both the President’s leaders 
and the party’s leaders.’ They may both be 
right, without affecting the proposition that 
the perception of the leader’s role may vary 
considerably with the incumbent. 

Alben Barkley, for instance, regarded him- 
self as responsible for Roosevelt’s program, but 
he resigned his leadership when the president 
sharply criticized and vetoed a tax bill passed 
by Congress. Congress considers revenue legis- 
lation to be peculiarly within its own domain 
and the veto was bitterly resented. Barkley 
was promptly reelected unanimously by his 
colleagues and the president made amends as 
gracefully as he could.’ Senator Lucas shared 
Barkley’s general view. He believed that if a 
leader could not agree with his president 80 
percent of the time, the leader should resign. 
In constant touch with the White House over a 
direct telephone, Lucas put Truman’s program 
ahead of his own health and his political career. 
His successor, Ernest McFarland, had no 


8s William S. White, Citadel: The Story of the 
U. S. Senate (New York, 1956), pp. 96-98; Tru- 
man, op. cit., pp. 298-99. 

® Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds Me (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1954), ch. 12. 
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direct telephone and wanted none. His rela- 
tions with Truman were good, but he liked the 
long mile between the Hill and the White 
House; it was not too far for the Senate’s 
ambassador to travel. His general view seems 
to have been shared by two other leaders very 
unlike him and each other, Senators Knowland 
and Taft. 

Lyndon Johnson, as majority leader, did not 
work with a Democratic President, and it 
would be presumptuous to speculate about 
hypothctical relationships. But he did work 
with a Republican President for six years, and 
this relationship is illuminating. Johnson re- 
garded the presidency as the one office in the 
American system which can give national 
leadership. He scoffed at the notion that his 
own initiative, in the absence of presidential 
leadership of Congress, made him a kind of 
“prime minister.” His own description of his 
activity was that “we prod him [Eisenhower] 
into doing everything we can get him to do, 
and when he does something good we give him 
a 2I-gun salute.” He consistently refused to 
turn the Democrats in the Senate loose to 
attack Eisenhower at will, believing that no 
president can be cut down without hurting the 
presidency itself—with the American people 
the losers. Johnson worked with Eisenhower 
with dispassionate professionalism, supporting 
or differing with him as he believed he should. 

Needless to say, Johnson was very far from 
regarding the Senate as a rubber stamp for any 
president, or even as a body which waits to 
deliberate upon what he sees fit to initiate. It is 
doubtful that any leader was ever more con- 
sciously proud of the Senate as an institution, 
nor more determined to preserve and expand 
the unique and independent role which the 
Constitution and its history have made for it. 


III. THE LEADERSHIP OF SENATOR yO NOON 


Lyndon B. Johnson was Democratic leader 
in the Senate from 1953 through 1960. With 
Robinson and Barkley, he is one of only three 
men in recent times to hold the position for an 
extended period, and he was by general agree- 
ment the most skillful and successful in the 
memory of living observers. What accounts for 
his success? How did he perceive his job? What 
powers had he and what strategems and tactics 
did he employ? 

Philosophy and Approach. Johnson was a 
legislative pragmatist. He believed it possible 
to do anything that was worth the effort and the 
price, and so considered every problem from 
the standpoint of what was necessary to achieve 
the desired objective, and whether the objec- 
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tive was worth the cost. He learned early sni 
never forgot the basic skill of the politici, 
the ability to divide any number by two cr: 
add one. But to find a ground on whicl 2 
majority could stand, he did not regard is 
“compromise.” “I always seek the best anc. c : 
the possible,” he said. “I have one yardsi cz 
that I try to measure things by: Is this in ile 
national interest? Is this what I believe is be < 
for my country? And if it is we outline iu ts 
these fellows of various complexions... , 
Democrats as different as Byrd and Mors., 
Republicans as far apart as Case and Dw» - 
shak. Johnson respected these differences: ‘Tl e 
thing you must understand is that no 1-2: 
comes to the Senate on a platform of dow: 
what is wrong. They will come determined t> 
do what is right. The difficulty is finding e: 
area of agreement...” To do that, ‘first yo. 
must have a purpose and an objective and 1! > 
vision to try to outline what the nation 
interest requires, what the national need i. 
Then you lay that on the table, and are i~ 
reasonably patient and as effective as you in 
be, from a persuasive standpoint.’’!° 

This is the way to “do the possible” and pesa 
bills—the pragmatist’s test of legislative 
achievement. More than that, he wanted i! 2 
bills to become laws. Johnson consistenil - 
declined to pass strings of bills he knre~ 
Eisenhower would veto. “What do you wani, ’ 
he demanded, “houses [or farm legislatio: , 
etc.] or a housing issue?” 

Johnson’s emphasis on persuasion was en- 
cial. He said the “only real power available +> 
the leader is the power of persuasion. There s 
no patronage; no power to disciplinc; n3 
authority to fire Senators like a President ca: 
fire his members of Cabinet.’ 

His formal powers certainly were not in- 
pressive; as Truman says, the majority lea: 
must build his influence “upon a combinatio 1 
of fragments of power.’ The office of Denc- 


10 “Leadership: An Interview with Senni? 
Leader Lyndon Johnson,” U. S. News & Wor: 
Report, June 27, 1960, pp. 88-93, 89. 

n Fbid., p. 88. Cf. Richard Neustadt’s argum”i i 
that the President’s power, too, is essentially ir> 
power to persuade. Presidential Power (Ne. 
York, 1960), ch. 3. 

2 Truman, op. cit, p. 115. For the forrul 
powers and relationships of the floor leader, so 
Floyd M. Riddick, The United States Congres. : 
Organization and Procedure (Manassas, Va., 19° 
pp. 86-100; for historical accounts, George I. 
Haynes, The Senate of the United States: Its Ii- 
tory and Practice (Boston, 1938), pp. 480-483; cn | 
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cratic leader, it is true, combines all the most 
important elective positions—Chairman of the 
Conference, of the Steering Committee, of the 
Policy Committee. (The Republicans fill these 
positions with four different men.) Each posi- 
tion adds something to his influence and to the 
professional staff he controls. The Steering 
Committee handles committee transfers and 
assignment of new members, and Johnson’s 
volce as chairman was highly influential, to 
say the least. One of his most successful politi- 
cal acts was his decision in 1953 to put all 
Democratic senators, even new ones, on at 
least one important committee. As Chairman 
of the Policy Committee he had substantial 
control over legislative scheduling (in close 
collaboration with the minority leader), which 
gave him not only the power to help and hinder 
but an unequalled knowledge of legislation on 
the calendar and who wanted what and why. 
A tactical power of importance was what 
Johnson called the “power of recognition’’-— 
the right of the majority leader to be recognized 
first when he wanted the floor. He exploited 
this right with great skill to initiate a legislative 
fight when and on the terms he wanted. 

The “power of persuasion” may be abetted 
by some favors Johnson was in a position to 
perform. He could help a senator move his pet 
legislation, not only in the Senate but, through 
his friendship with Speaker Rayburn and other 
crucially influential leaders, in the House as 
well. The senator, it should be added, did well 
to observe a “rule of prudence” and not ask 
for too much. Because there were always mem- 
bers who would help him on legislation of 
little interest to themselves, Johnson could 
muster a respectable vote for a senator’s bill 
or amendment that was bound to lose—a 
substantial boon to a man who wants his 
constituents to take him seriously. Johnson 
had largesse to bestow in the form of assign- 
ments to special committees, assistance in 
getting appropriations for subcommittees, and 
appointments as representatives of the Senate 
to participate in international meetings. Be- 
cause intelligence flowed in to him and he was 
the center of the legislative party’s communi- 
cation network (inasystem which lacks formal, 
continuous communication among the special- 
ized committees which do the work), a coopera- 
tive member could be enormously better 


Lynn Haines, Law Making in America (Bethesda, 
Md., 1912), ch. 3; for a personal account, Alben 
W. Barkley, “The Majority Leader in the Legisla- 
tive Process,” in Amry Vandenbosch (ed.), The 
Process of Government (Lexington, Ky., 1949). 
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informed through the leader’s resources than 
his own. A master of parliamentary technique, 
Johnson could tell a senator how to do what he 
wished or untangle the Senate from a pro- 
cedural snarl, instructing senators what mo- 
tions to make and bringing them and the chair 
in on cue. 

Nevertheless persuasion was, in Johnson’s 
case, overwhelmingly a matter of personal 
influence. By all accounts, Johnson was the 
most personal among recent leaders in his 
approach. For years if was said that he talked 
to every Democratic senator every day. Per- 
suasion ranged from the awesome pyrotechnics 
known as “Treatment A” to the apparently 
casual but always purposeful exchange as he 
roamed the floor and the cloakroom.“ He 
learned what a man wanted and would take, 
and he asked for help. He did not hesitate to 
“cross the aisle’; Republican votes saved him 
more than once, sometimes to the surprise and 
chagrin of their leadership. Although he had, as 
Stewart Alsop said, “a real talent for friend- 
ship, and that talent is the final weapon in 
Johnson’s huge armory,” some of his colleagues 
undoubtedly found his overpowering personal- 
ity somewhat trying to live with. Johnson 
sometimes approached those senators he was 
not “easy” with through the Democratic Whip, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, or the Secretary to 
the Majority, Robert G. Baker. Always the 
goal was the same: the combination that would 
yield one more than half the votes. Because he 
so often found it, because he spurned the hope- 
less fight, he was able to fashion a myth of 
invincibility which was itself mightily persua- 
sive: when he moved, it was taken for granted 
that ‘‘Lyndon’s got the votes.” 

Johnson always actively cultivated a close 
working relationship with the Republican 
leader, except for rare and calculated clashes. 
This served to broaden his leadership to include 
the whole body, adding to his control over it 
and his ability to obtain the magic majority. 


13 See, as one example, the Senate debate on 
H.R. 5836, a postal rate bill, on February 28, 
1958. Many of the “cues” have been edited from 
the Record, but enough remains to suggest John- 
son’s domination of an intricate parliamentary 
process. Congressional Record, Vol. 104, pp. 3105- 
3148. 

14 Stewart Alsop, “Lyndon Johnson: How Does 
He Do It?” Saturday Evening Post, January 24, 
1959, p. 18 f., 48; W. S. White, “Two Texans 
Who Will Run Congress,” New York Times Mag- 
azine, Dec. 30, 1956, p. 5 ff. 

18 Alsop, ibid., p. 43, 
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This relationship moreover made “the leader- 
ship? more nearly invulnerable to incipient 
rebellion. It also satisfied the Senate’s historic 
sense of its role as the conservator of minority 
rights, and greatly improved the temper of 
the proceedings. 

Strategy and tactics of influence. Although it 
is not likely that he ever quite used these terms, 
Lyndon Johnson’s legislative strategy fre- 
quently reflected an acute awareness that sena- 
tors must play many different and often con- 
flicting roles, and that one task of leadership 
is to structure a situation so that a member can 
select a role which will allow him to stand with 
the party. 

One evidence of this awareness was the care 
with which he tried to keep his own roles 
straight. As a senator from Texas, for instance, 
he had to give the oil and gas industry the same 
kind of support that other senators give the 
principal industries in their states. Before he 
became leader, he did not hesitate, as a Texas 
senator, to lead the attack on Leland Olds’ 
reappointment to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.!?7 In the submerged oil lands controversy 
of 1953, on the other hand, Johnson voted as a 
Texas senator but stayed carefully in the back- 
ground, leaving spokesmanship for the states’ 
rights position to his Texas colleague, Price 
Daniel, and to Florida’s Senator Holland. As a 
consequence, northern Democrats were able to 
make an issue of Republican support of the bill 
and of President Eisenhower's signing it. Like- 
wise, when the annual attempt was made to 
reduce the depletion allowance granted in the 
tax code to producers of oi] and gas, Johnson 
carefully stayed out of the floor debate. The 
so-called natural gas bill (to forbid the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the sales by 
independent producers of natural gas to inter- 
state pipe line companies), which comes up 
periodically, caused more trouble. Johnson 
could leave its sponsorship to other oil state 
senators until he came to announce a legislative 
program at the beginning of a session. Failure 
then to include the natural gas bill simply could 
not have been explained away in Texas. Again, 
when liberal Democrats staged a filibuster 
against the Dixon-Yates contract in 1954, 
Johnson stood aloof for two weeks while the 


1% For a sympathetic statement of Johnson’s 
problem by a northern liberal senator, see Richard 
L. Neuberger, “Making a Scapegoat of Lyndon 
Johnson,” New Republic, July 4, 1955, pp. 9-10. 

17 Joseph P. Harris, “Senatorial Rejection of 
Leland Olds,” this Revrrw, Vol. 45 (September, 
1951), pp. 674-92. 
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issue was made, then stepped in as leader to 
end the filibuster when the point of diminishing 
returns was reached. The timing was well 
calculated. Majority support for anti-monopoly 
and rural electrification provisions in the 
Atomic Energy Act had been achieved by the 
filibuster and they were promptly voted when 
it ended. 

Even more important as a leadership tech- 
nique was the manipulation of the role percep- 
tions of other senators. This was an important 
part of Johnson’s major effort as minority 
leader to reunite his then bitterly divided 
legislative party. He exploited every oppor- 
tunity to get his colleagues to think, not as 
northerners or southerners, liberals or conser- 
vatives, but as Democrats. A homely illustra- 
tion is suggestive. In 1954 when some Repub- 
lican orators came close to accusing Democrats 
of disloyalty, many southern Democrats tended 
to shrug it off as attacks on Harry Truman and 
northern liberals. But each time Johnson talked 
to a southern colleague he produced a freshly 
typed copy of some of the statements about 
Democrats made by Republican wavers of the 
“bloody shirt” after the Civil War. The paralicl 
was striking and the lesson plain. 

A better illustration perhaps was furnished 
by the appointment in the same year of one 
Albert Beeson to the National Labor Relations 
Board.!8 The Democratic minority on the 
Labor and -Public Welfare Committee was 
strongly opposed to Beeson, whom organized 
labor accused of anti-labor bias, because they 
said his failure to sever his relations completely 
with a California corporate employer con- 
stituted a conflict of interests. This left con- 
servative Democrats unmoved; they recalled 
many years when the NLRB had been frankly 
stacked in favor of labor. The Senate vote on 
Beeson seemed sure to provide yet another 
occasion for a sharp division between northern 
and southern Democrats. 

Then a careful reading of the committee 
testimony showed that Beeson’s statements had 
shifted from one hearing to another. Immedi- 
ately Johnson saw the way: Beeson should be 
opposed not for conflict of interest, but for 
flouting the dignity of the Senate. The key man 
he perceived to be Senator Walter George: as a 
conservative southerner, he was almost sure to 
support Beeson; but as a senator, proud of the 
Senate and sensitive about its dignity, he would 
vote against a man he believed guilty of mis- 
representations to its committee. Either way, 


18 Congressional Record, Vol. 100 (1954), pp. 
1049-51 (February 1), 1970-2005 (February 18). 
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he would take most southerners with him. 

The Democratic Policy Committee decided 
to rally Democrats against Beeson, not on 
conflict of interest but for false statements to 
its committee. The minority report was written 
that way. Speeches were written for Democrats, 
stressing the theme that the Senate’s dignity 
had been flouted. Lister Hill, a southern Demo- 
erat, dominated the presentation. A Repub- 
lican senator detected the shift in emphasis; 
had the conflict-of-interest objection been 
dropped? The Democrats assured him it had 
not, but said no more about it. The strategy 
called for delay over the weekend, to rally more 
votes, but when Johnson knew George was 
convinced the speeches were cancelled and a 
vote taken. Beeson was confirmed, but the 
Democratic minority had stood solidly together 
on the kind of issue which usually divided 
them. The Beeson incident, multiplied many 
times in their two years in the minority, taught 
the Democrats once more the habit of voting 
together. 

The concentration on Senator George illus- 
trates two other tenets of Johnson’s strategy of 
leadership. One is that in most situations a 
single man holds the “key” to it. The problem 
is to know how to turn the key. A second is that 
a highly esteemed senator may be used as an 
“umbrella” on a controversial issue, for other 
senators who feel they can safely vote with him. 
Thus a southern senator could feel secure in the 
explanation that he voted “just like Mr. 
George.” 

Both were strikingly demonstrated in the 
enactment of two bitterly controversial labor 
bills in 1958. The first came in April when 
Senator Kennedy’s Labor and Public Welfare 
subcommittee reported a welfare and pensions 
plans disclosure bill.!° The principal hazard to 
the bill was the prospect that far-reaching 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act might be 
piled on it, killing any chance it had to pass the 
House—a threat which materialised when 
minority leader Knowland announced his 
intention to do just that. But the move was 
anticipated. For three days the Senate stalled 
while Johnson conferred almost continuously 
with Kennedy, Lister Hill (chairman of the full 
committee) and John McClellan. Senator 
McClellan was the “key” to the situation. His 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field had issued an 
interim report in March urging many of the 
amendments which Knowland intended to 


19 S, Rept. 1440 (on 5. 2888), 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., April 21, 1958. 
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offer.?? An agreement was reached: Hill and 
Kennedy pledged that they would offer a labor 
reform bill by June 10, and McClellan promised 
to vote against his own amendments until they 
had received proper committee consideration.”! 
The Senate thereupon was thrown into 12-hour 
daily sessions until the bill was passed.” 
Fourteen amendments (six by Knowland) were 
beaten down, 12 by roll-call votes. Only one 
Democrat voted against his party consistently, 
and only two others voted against it even once. 
Only one amendment (prohibiting convicted 
felons from serving in the administration of 
pension and welfare funds) was adopted.* 

When the general labor reform bill was 
reported promptly on June 10, it too had the 
united support of Johnson, Hill, Kennedy and 
McClellan.” Consequently, only one relatively 
insignificant amendment (continuing Taft- 
Hartley’s non-communist oath for labor leaders 
and extending it to employers) was adopted 
over the opposition of the bill’s sponsors, while 
20 amendments were defeated. Once again most 
Democrats stood firmly together. Senator 
McClellan furnished the “umbrella” for con- 
servative Democrats; when he publicly and 
repeatedly urged support for the bill as “the 
best that can be passed in this Congress,” he 
made it safe and respectable for them to vote 
for it. 

Parenthetically, these bills also illustrated 
Johnson’s strategy of alternately riding with 
loose reins while the Senate handled miscella- 
neous business and rested from its exertions, 
then keeping it in early and late on a major bill. 
The long, driving sessions undoubtedly reduced 
the Senate’s notorious tendency to waste time. 

There was a place in the Johnson scheme of 
things for floor debate. It furnished a forum for 
senators who love to talk; it registered positions 
and who held them; it kept the Senate in 
session while the serious business of legislation 


20S. Rept. 1417, 85th Cong., 2d sess., March 
24, 1958. 

2 See Joseph Alsop’s syndicated 
“Matter of Fact,” for April 28, 1958. 

2 Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958, P.L. 836. 

*3 For the extended debate, see Congressional 
Record, Vol. 104, 85th Cong., 2d sess., for April 
23-26, 28, 1958. 

4S. Rept. 1684 (on S. 3974), 85th Cong., 2d 
gess. 

3 S. 3974, The Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1958. The debate is in 
Congressional Record, ibid., for June 12-14, 16~17. 
McClellan’s statement is at p. 11087. 
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was going on somewhere else. Johnson knew 
how to make skillful use of the versatile Demo- 
cratie “bench”. But what emerged from John- 
son’s own statements and from examples of his 
work was the view that good legislation is not 
the product of oratory and debate but of 
negotiation and discussion, designed not to 
make issues but to find common ground that 
equal, independent and dissimilar men could 
occupy. 

A small-scale model of a typical operation 
was the amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1955. Labor and liberals wanted to 
increase the number of workers covered and to 
raise the minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1.25 an hour. Eisenhower supported a 90-cent 
minimum wage. Southern Democrats would go 
no higher than that and opposed any increase 
in coverage. Johnson found the formula: $1 an 
hour with no additional coverage. Both sides 
were warned that amendments might be dan- 
gerous to it. The issue was settled with less 
than an hour of debate. This procedure, with 
all factors intensified, explains how two civil 
rights bills were got through the Senate. 


IV. OTHER AGENCIES OF PARTY LEADERSHIP 


The roles appropriate to other agencies of 
party leadership—the Conference (or Caucus), 
the Policy Committee, the Steering Committee 
(committee on committees), and standing com- 
mittee chairmen—have been the subject of 
recurring controversy within Congress as well 
as outside it, as they probably will continue to 
be. No attempt will be made to settle it here. 
Instead we shall show how Democratic leaders 
generally and Senator Johnson in particular 
made use of these agencies, and then consider 
some criticisms and suggestions made recently 
by Democratic senators. 

The party conference theoretically is the 
supreme organ of the legislative party, as the 
national convention is of the national party. 
Actually, its influence on policy has waxed and 
waned. Democrats historically have been more 
willing than Republicans to be bound by its 
decisions. Beginning in 1903, the Senate Demo- 
cratic Conference could bind its members by a 
two-thirds vote, though there were occasional 
individual rebels. Conference discipline reached 
its peak in Woodrow Wilson’s administration. 
It was so effective (or oppressive) that Ne- 
braska Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock intro- 
duced, during the 1915 ship-purchase bill 
debate, a resolution requiring senators ‘‘to vote 


2 ‘Democratic Strategy,’ New Republic, June 
20, 1955, pp. 3-4. 


in accordance with their own convictions 2° 

judgments”; and open rebellion broke 01 

against it after World War I. An even irc- 
stringent rule binding Democrats to suppoit :: 
Executive measure on a majority vote in t91- 
ference was adopted at the beginning of ire 
New Deal era, but a member was excused os 
had conscientious objections to a bill or if itr: 
counter to pledges made to his constituents.*? 

The principal function of the Demoecr.i® 
Conference in recent years has been the se e+- 
tion of party leaders at the beginning o” eè 
Congress. Senator Johnson also used it at lis 
beginning of a session to present his own “Sta : 
of the Union” speech on the legislative jpr:- 
gram. (Developments in the second session y 
the 86th Congress will be discussed later.) I- 
frank opinion was that “not much” car ke 
accomplished in conference. Issues which re: | + 
divide the legislative party cannot be setilc.i 
that way; indeed, differences are exacerb:« | 
and new rifts may be opened. For example >°’ 
1954 (his second year as minority lear ; 
Johnson responded to criticism of the ir.r'- 
quency of conferences by calling one. Ty.. 
issues were carefully selected for discus-.c. 
because the legislative party seemed to le 
united on them, the contested election ¢. 
Senator Dennis Chavez and the question tı 
tying together the Alaska and Hawaii st..t- - 
hood bills. The party united happily beli:n | 
Chavez and agreed on the statehood issue, m | 
a member’s speech on the latter almost upsi 
the concord. Party members frequently sten | 
together for different reasons, but talking akm i 
those reasons may only open old wounds an | 
drive them apart. Floor debate may do i> 
same, but it is not so likely, since many men - 
bers are usually absent and arguments are 1 : 
made directly to each other. 

More than any other party agency, ih» 
Policy Committee has become what the fioc- 
leaders have chosen to make it.28 Sencicr 
Barkley—Democratic leader in 1947, wac) 
the policy committees were established in a1 
appropriation for the legislative branch—c'c - 
termined the method of selection. To sit wit: 
three ex-officio members (Leader, Whip, Seere- 
tary to the Conference), he chose six member; 
on the basis of geography, deliberately omittin:: 


47 Haynes, op. cit, pp. 474-78. 

28 For a detailed analysis of both party potic - 
committees in the Senate, see Hugh A. Bonc, 
Parity Committees and National Pelitics (Seattle, 
Wash., 1958), pp. 116-96, and his “An Introduce. 
tion to the Senate Policy Committees,” this Rr- 
view, Vol. 50 (June 1956), pp. 339-59. 
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the older party leaders (at the cost of some 
resentment) and committee chairmen. He 
knew that men of established power would be 
hard to control. He wanted younger men, more 
pliable, willing to work hard to make reputa- 
tions, who should be easier for him to work 
with. His method of selection prevailed— 
though in time, because succeeding leaders only 
filled vacancies, Policy Committee members 
gained in personal power and some became 
committee chairmen. Some leaders have 
thought privately that members should resign 
when they assume chairmanships, but this is 
not the practice. But the dominant considera- 
tion in filling vacancies still is the one Barkley 
established: the new member should be a man 
the leader wants on the committee. Senator 
Lucas left a seat vacant two years rather than 
take a man he did not really prefer to have. 
McFarland, too, in honoring geographical and 
ideological considerations, nevertheless chose 
men he considered friends. Senator Johnson 
tended to appoint older men with established 
positions of leadership. But in the 86th Con- 
gress he added the members of the Legislative 
Review Committee to the Policy Committee 
meetings, which gave wider geographical repre- 
sentation and assured that there would always 
be three freshman senators present.?? Like 
Barkley’s inclusion of the Whip and Secretary 
to the Conference, this practice is likely to 
become custom. 

Their use of the Policy Committee has varied 
with the leaders. Barkley set out to have weekly 
meetings but seldom did; his leadership was 
personal, intuitive, and informal. Both Lucas 
and McFarland held weekly meetings. Lucas 
used it to select bills for Senate consideration, 
make the legislative schedule, and help plan 
floor strategy. Vice President Barkley was 
invited to attend the meetings, which he often 
did, and after committee discussion to add his 
comments. Discussion led to general agree- 
ment; no votes were taken and no decision was 
considered binding on the party. McFarland 
considered the Policy Committee a kind of 
“cabinet.” He too cleared the legislative pro- 
gram with the committee, but he used it 


23 The Legislative Review Committee in the 
86th Congress consisted of Senators E. L. Bartlett 
(Alaska), Clair Engle (California), and Philip A. 
Hart (Michigan). The function of the Legislative 
Review Committee is to keep up with the objec- 
tions of Democratic members to bills on the cal- 
endar and to voice them on calendar call, so 
that the legislation will not pass ‘without objec- 
tion.” 
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primarily for discussion, to give him a sense of 
what was possible. 

When Senator Johnson chose new members 
of the Policy Committee he tried to balance 
considerations of geography, seniority, ideol- 
ogy, and influence in the Senate. He wanted 
men he could work with, but each also should 
represent a power group in the legislative party. 
They were men he would have to deal with if 
there had been no Policy Committee, though 
in that event he probably would have chosen 
to work with them individually rather than as 
a group. A Policy Committee meeting therefore 
was like a conference of chieftains. Hach man 
had independent power; each unofficially 
represented a group. He brought more than 
intelligence on Senate attitudes; he brought 
influence also, since other votes were almost 
sure to go with his. The Policy Committee 
was far from being “the Johnson organization” 
in the Senate, although some of its members 
sometimes helped with tactical operations. 

The méetings were for discussion, to thrash 
out ideas on an issue. Few votes were taken, 
and the minutes were brief and confidential. 
The Policy Committee made few decisions or 
announcements, although a statement some- 
times was issued through the Committee to 
suggest broad party support. Thus the Policy 
Committee’s declaration that the McCarthy 
censure vote was not a party issue probably was 
more effective than a statement by the leader 
alone. But Policy Committee decisions com- 
mitted no one, not even the members of the 
committee themselves. 

Johnson’s employment of the Conference 
and the Policy Committee was criticized by 
some Democratic senators in the 86th Con- 
gress, with the result that more frequent con- 
ferences were held in the second session. The 
first public criticism came from Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin in three Senate 
speeches in the Spring of 1959.30 Proxmire 
called for “regular caucuses with specific 
agendas proposing consideration of our legisla- 
tive program,” a stréngthened Policy Com- 
mittee which would ‘find and express the 
party position on vital over-all issues,” and 
closer adherence to the party platform. He was 
supported, in whole or in part, by Senators 
Clark, Morse, McNamara, and Douglas. 

A motion was made at the first conference of 
the second session (January 7, 1960) to hold 
conferences every two weeks or whenever 15 


30 Congressional Record, Vol. 105, pp. 2814-20 
(February 23), 3559-78 (March 9), 5956-59 
(April 15). 
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Democrats requested it, but this was with- 
drawn when Johnson reiterated his willingness 
to eall a conference on any Democratic sena- 
tor’s request.) Five days later, at a second 
conference, Senator Gore’s motion that the 
Polley Committee be made into “an organiza- 
tion for evolving a coherent party policy on 
legislation,” with its membership increased 
to 15 and selected by the Conference, was 
defeated 51-12. A motion to-confirm Johnson’s 
power to fill vacancies on the Democratic Steer- 
ing Committee was adopted 51-11. After that, 
several conferences were held. Senator Gore has 
said that one of them “paid off in Democratic 
unity in the passage of the first aid-to-educa~ 
tion bill in 11 years” on February 4 by a 51-34 
vote after only two full days of debate.* 
Another conference on February 15 discussed 
the report of the Joint Economie Committee 
and the Administration’s proposal to remove 
the ceiling on federal bond interest rates. 

Without a systematic survey of Democratic 
senatorial reaction to the conferences, it is safe 
to say only that sentiment has been mixed. 
Much can be and is said in favor of more fre- 
quent conferences. They provide a good way 
for members to learn about broad problems 
beyond the scope of their committee work. 
Younger members may find it easier to talk 
there than on the floor of the Senate, and may 
prefer an institutionalized procedure for ex- 
pressing their views to the leader and learning 
his plans. Perhaps the strongest argument is 
simply that it seems like a better, more demo- 
cratic way to run a party. 

The critics of the conference say that so 
long as members are not bound it is futile and 
this is quickly reflected in the attitudes of 
senators toward it. Those not in favor of the 
policy under discussion tend to stay away; 
their votes have to be corralled in the tradi- 
tional manner, through individual conferences 
with the leader. More senior members may not 
come because their opinions can be made 
effective where decisions are actually made. 
Other members avoid them simply because of 
business more pressing than a non-binding 
caucus. Furthermore, no real division of senti- 
ment is likely to be reflected in candid discus- 
sion in a party conference. Aside from the dan- 
ger of intensifying differences, there is the 
likelihood that views stated in confidence will 
be “leaked,” probably in distorted form, to the 


3 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Janu- 
ary 8, 1960, p. 43. 

32 Ibid., January 15, 1960, p. 91. 

33 Ibid., February 12, 1960, p. 224. 
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press. The result of all these factors, say the 
critics, is a rather academic discussion, poorly 
attended, which was not requested in 1960 by 
any member after the middle of February. 

From the lively senatorial discussion of party 
leadership three pertinent points might be 
emphasized. One is that the proponents of 
change do not want increased party diszipline. 
As Senator Proxmire put it: “I will follow the 
dictates of my conscience against the decision of 
a caucus as readily as a decision of any leader, 
if I believe my course to be right and theirs 
wrong.” The goal is discussion, not decision. 
The problem of putting together a majority 
remains. A second is that the Policy Committee 
could be changed in size, composition and 
method of membership selection without in- 
creasing its influence. This seems to be the 
history of the Republican Policy Committec. 
There is no tradition of leadership in the Policy 
Committee. Its influence depends upon the use 
the leadership makes of it. A third is that 
Johnson did not believe (and his view ap- 
parently was shared by most Democratic 
senators) that either the Conference or the 
Policy Committee was a proper agency to make 
policy. That function belongs to the standing 
committees. Johnson has said that if members 
want to influence policy “the first place to 
make it is in committees of which they are 
members...If they cannot get a majority 
vote there, how do they expect me to get a 
majority vote out here?’ 

Johnson’s acceptance of the standing com- 
mittees as the primary source of legislative 
policy did not deny to their chairmen the 
benefits of his friendly persuasion. What they 
had in committe, what they could get out and 
when (“Give me a bil P’), what could pass the 
Senate—these were the topics of repeated 
personal conferences. 

One of the most important and Jeast gener- 
ally appreciated arms of party leadership was 
the group of people Stewart Alsop called “the 
biggest, the most efficient, the most ruthlessly 
overworked and the most loyal personal staff 
in the history of the Senate,” most of whom had 
been with Johnson for many years. Lucas and 
McFarland tried to keep staff members as- 
signed to them for the party separate from 
their state offices. Johnson used the best man 
for the job, whether it was state or party. 
Because he took ideas from anyone and used 

34 Congressional Record, Vol. 105, p. 2817 
(February 23, 1959). 

% Ibid., p. 9260 (May 28, 1959). 

% Op. cit. 
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those he liked, Johnson got a steady flow of 
them from his staff. They had much to do with 
his ability generally to move first with the 
best information. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Suggestions for change in the leadership 
structure of the Senate seem to fall into two 
classes. The first class, which has had strong 
academic sponsorship, has sought to strengthen 
central leadership through conference and 
policy committee, looking toward the party 
responsibility of the British for their model. 
These suggestions have failed because they do 
not fit the character of the American represen- 
tative system, with its direct responsibility of 
representative to constituent, nor the internal 
power system of Congress, with its specialized 
committees presided over by senior officers, 
They have sought to impose party coherence 
through organizational devices, and to take 
power from those who have it and assign it to 
those who do not. The second class of sugges- 
tions has aimed not at a more disciplined party 
but at additional leverage for a minority group 
within the legislative party. These have so far 
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had small success because their sponsors are 
a minority. 

What should be fully exploited by academic 
writers on the Senate is the insight which can 
be gained from studies of strong leadership 
which has emerged there from time to time. 
Whether it is exercised by a formal Jeader or 
some other person, it reveals much about the 
structure of the Senate as a social system pre- 
cisely because it is indigenous to the Senate. 

Systematic analysis of Lyndon Johnson’s 
tenure as Democratic leader should be espe- 
cially rewarding. As a majority leader without 
the leverage furnished by a president of his 
party, he had to make the best use of purely 
senatorial tools of influence. In this he suc- 
ceeded to the point that he could manage the 
enactment of two laws on the most divisive 
domestic issue of our time. This brief descrip- 
tion of some aspects of his leadership suggests 
that the successful senatorial leader is one who 
(1) can and does help individual senators to 
maximize their effectiveness in plaving their 
personal roles in the Senate, and (2) structures 
roles and alternatives so that a maximum 
number of senators can join in support of the 
proffered solution of an issue. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES* 


NICHOLAS A. MASTERS 
Washington University (St. Louis) 


Any attempt to understand the legislative 
process, or to reckon how well it fulfills its 
purported functions, calls for a careful con- 
sideration of the relationships among congress- 
men. The beginning weeks of the first session 
of every congress are dominated by the 
internal politics of one phase of those relation- 
ships, the assignment of members to commit- 
tees. Since congressmen devote most of their 
energics—constituents’ errands apart—to the 
committees on which they serve, the political 
stakes in securing a suitable assignment are 
high. Competition for the more coveted posts 
is intense in both houses; compromises and 
adjustments are necessary. Members contest 
with each other over particularly desirable 
assignments; less frequently, one member chal- 
lenges the entire body, as when Senator Wayne 
Morse fought for his committee assignments in 
1953.1 

The processes and patterns of committee 
assignments have been only generally discussed 
by political scientists and journalists. Perhaps 
the reason for this is too ready an acceptance 
of the supposition that these assignments are 
made primarily on the basis of seniority. Con- 
tinuous service, it is true, insures a member of 
his place on a committee once he is assigned, 
but seniority may have very little to do with 
transfers to other committees, and it has vir- 
tually nothing to do with the assignment of 
freshman members. On what basis, then, are 
assignments made? Surely, not on the basis of 
simple random selection. 

A recent student sees the committee assign- 
ment process as analogous to working out a 
“giant jig saw puzzle” in which the committees- 
on-committees observe certain limitations. 
These committees 


... must, of course, be guided by the number of 
vacancies and by the number of applications for 
transfer. Care is taken to attain geographical 
distribution, if not balance. Attention is paid to 
group desires and to the experience and training 


* This study was made possible by the support 
of the Ford Foundation and Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Neither of them, of course, is responsible 
for any errors of fact or interpretation. 

1 Ralph K. Huitt, “The Morse Committee 
Assignment Controversy: A Study in Senate 
Norms,” this Ruvinw (June, 1957), pp. 313-329 


of individual legislators. And balance among th: 
various factions of the party is sought. Beyor - 
these more or less objective factors, being in th: 
good graces of the party leader is certainly ix- 
portant in getting on major committees.” 


This statement leaves significant questions ur- 
answered. What, for example, is meant by gec. 
graphical distribution or balance? Is every s- 
tion or region represented in each party on ea*' 
committee? Or does the committee’s subjcc 
matter jurisdiction guide the type of geogrant - 
ical representation the committec-on-coim- 
mittees considers? Is the number of assign 
ments allotted to a state party delegation o? 
particular committees restricted? Do staic 
party delegations develop a “vested intere-1’ 
in certain committees and attempt to maint.‘i: 
continuous representation on them? Wha 
groups actively seek representation for thei- 
interests on the various committees by cam 
paigning for an individual congressman to “l 
a vacancy? How influential are they? The studs 
of committee assignments should also throv 
light on party factionalism, the differences be 
tween the parties in performing this organize. 
tional task, and the importance attached i 
the professional and group backgrounds «2: 
legislators. 

As a step toward answers to these question 
this study looks into the formal and informe 
processes of committee assignments in tlic 
House of Representatives.’ 

The special hazards of this study deservi 
mention. No attempt was made to sample th 
House. The information derived from eact 
Congressman must be used with caution, for 
legislators view events from a variety of per- 
spectives. And finally, in all likelihood, somre 


2 George Goodwin, Jr. “The Seniority Syste n 
in Congress,” this Review (June, 1959), po 
412-436. 

2? Data have been derived from unstructured 
interviews with members and staffs of the various 
committees, personal letters and similar papers, 
official documents of various types, and person?! 
observations. I interviewed members of the cot- 
mittees-on-committees, deans of state delegation ;, 
and other members affected by the decisions. 
The survey covered the 80th through the 86:h 
Congresses, with special attention to the 86th. 
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of the subtleties and nuances of the process 
have escaped observation. Despite these limita- 
tions, relatively crude techniques of analysis 
can yield significant results. For what some- 
times frustrates our understanding of the most 
unique part of the American legislative process 
—the committee system—is the lack of organ- 
ized data and the failure to analyse readily 
available data. 


I. THE COMMITTEES-ON-COMMITTEES 


In one of the more notable features of the re- 
organization of Congress in 1911, each party 
created a committee-on-committees to distrib- 
ute committee assignments, on the theory, still 
asserted, that a party committee offers at least 
an opportunity for all party members to receive 
suitable assignments. Such a committee would 
go a long way toward eliminating the arbitrary 
judgments of the Speaker who, in the past, had 
used committee assignments as rewards and 
punishments, to help insure his control of 
pending legislation. 

Though both parties use a committee for 
this purpose, their methods of selecting its 
members differ. Each committee therefore 
needs separate treatment, with comparisons 
from time to time. 

Democrats. By custom the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
together with the Speaker and Majority Floor 
Leader (or the Minority Floor Leader when 
Democrats are in the minority), have consti- 
tuted the committee-on-committees since 1911. 
This arrangement is evidently an outgrowth of 
the former practice of selecting the chairman 
of Ways and Means as the Majority Floor 
Leader. Because the Democratic members 
serve in this dual capacity, and although they 
are formally designated by the Democratic 
caucus, they are in fact self-perpetuating. The 
Speaker and Majority Floor Leader participate 
extensively in the Committee’s deliberations 
and, of course, have considerable influence on 
the decisions. 

The method of organizing the work of the 
Committee-on-committees in the 86th Congress 
was typical. Each member of the Committee 
was assigned a geographical zone within which 
his own district lies. (See Table I) All zones 
except two were geographically contiguous. Re- 

quests for committee assignments coming from 
' members were handled by their respective zone 
committeeman. For example, representative 
Aime Forand from Rhode Island was respon- 
sible for the assignment and re-assignment 
requests of all Democratic representatives 
from districts within his zone, which includes, 
in addition to his own state, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont. As can 
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be seen from Table J, each zone representative 
served an average of approximately 18 mem- 
bers. 

Although committee deliberations are closed, 
the procedure followed is well known among 
most House members. Each zone representa- 
tive, speaking in order of seniority, nominates 
candidates from his zone for the various com- 
mittee vacancies, usually with supporting argu- 
ments, Thereupon the Committee votes on each 
of the vacancies, and the nominee receiving the 
highest number of votes is designated to fill it. 

The volume of work before the Committee 
varies, depending chiefly on the changes result- 
ing from the preceding election. Almost always, 
however, there are more applications than 
vacancies; in the 86th Congress 124 applica- 
tions were made for 75 places to be filled. The 
major committees were naturally most in 
demand; applications exceeded vacancies for 
all committees except District of Columbia, 
House Administration, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Post Office and Civil Service, and 
Science and Astronautics—all regarded as les- 
ser committees. Applicants usually list their 
order of preference, taking into account not 
only their personal desires but also advice from 
other members and their own assessments of 
where they stand the best chance to land at 
least an acceptable assignment. Without en- 
couragement from above, an applicant, how- 
ever much he might prefer to be on the Appro- 
priations Committee, say, would hardly bother 
(or venture) to ask for what he realizes he has 
virtually no chance of getting. 

Much more than committee structure and 
manner of procedure is involved in making 
assignments. Animating and guiding these for- 
mal mechanisms are the norms and customs ob- 
served when assignments are sought. The 
pervasive seniority rule, for example, works in 
a manner not commonly appreciated. Members 
seeking assignments, and particularly fresh- 
men, channel their requests through the “dean” 
or senior member of their state party delega- 
tion. In negotiations between the Committee- 
on-committees and the applicants he plays a 
crucially important role in securing assign- 
ments. It is his special responsibility to see that 
his members receive adequate representation 
on the various committees. In performing this 
task, he tries to protect or maintain the delega- 
tion’s place on a major committee when a va- 
cancy occurs and the seat has previously been 
held by a member of the delegation; he con- 
sults with, and advises, the members of his 
delegation seeking assignments as to what their 
chances are, and which committee assignments 
he will support for them. The dean’s decisions 
must be made in consideration of the needs of 
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TABLE I. HOUSE DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE-ON-COMMITTEES AND ZONE ASSIGNMENTS, 86th CONGRESS 


P Dems. in 
Committee Zone State Fresh- 
Member men 
Del. 
Mills (Ark.) Ark. 6 ® 
Del. 1 (i) 
Kans 3 (2) 
Okla. 5 (0) 
15 (4) 
Forand (R. L) R.I. 2 (0) 
Conn 6 (6) 
Me. 2 (1) 
Mass 8 (1) 
Vt. 1 (1) 
19 (9) 
King (Calif.) Calif. 16 (4) 
Alas 1 (1) 
Ariz. 1 (0) 
Nev. 1 (0) 
Utah 1 (1) 
20 (6) 
O’Brien (Il.) Til. 14 (4) 
Wis 5 (2) 
19 (6) 
Boggs (La.) La. 8 (1) 
Als. 9 (0) 
Miss. 6 (0) 
23 (1) 
Keogh (N. Y.) N. Y. 19 (2) 
19 (2) 
Harrison (Va.) Va. 8 (1) 
S. ©. 6 (0) 
14 (1) 
Karsten (Mo.) Mo. 10 (0) 
Jowa 4 (3) 
Minn. l 4 (1) 


his state, the qualifications of his own members, 
and the necessity for adjusting the requests 
among his members to prevent duplication on 
committees. It falls to his lot also to discourage 


Dems. in 


Committee Zone State Fresh- 
Member men 
Del. 
Herlong (Fla.) Fia. 7 O 
Ga. 10 (0) 
17 (0) 
Ikard (Texas) Texas 21 (1) 
N. Mex 2 (1) 
23 (2) 
Frazier (‘Tenn.) Tenn. 7 (0) 
C 11 (1) 
18 (1) 
Machrowicz (Mich.) Mich. 7 (1) 
Ind. 8 (6) 
Ohio 9 (3) 
24 (10) 
Metcalf (Mont.) Mont. 2 (0) 
Colo. 3 (1) 
Idaho 1 (0) 
Nebr. 2 (2) 
N. Dak 1 (1) 
Ore. 3 (0) 
S. Dak 1 (0) 
Wash 1 (0) 
14 (4) 
Green (Pa.) Pa. 16 (4) 
N. J 5 (2) 
21 (6) 
Watts (Ky.) Ky. 7 (2) 
Md. 7 (3) 
W. Va 5 (2) 
i9 (D 
Total 283 (63) 


— sae - - v t a a pa m r =a =~ + ~ 


and dissuade members who have unrealistic 
designs on the major committees—Appro- 


priations, Rules, and Ways and Means. 
The importance of the deans of the 


state 
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delegations may be illustrated negatively. Con- 
necticut, for the first time since 1936, elected 
six freshman Democrats in 1958. Since the 
entire delegation was composed of freshmen, 
no senior member could serve as the dean and 
apparently there was no time or forethought 
to form an agreement to become part of an area 
delegation. So when the committee assign- 
ments were made, only two of the six, Chester 
Bowles and Frank Kowalski, felt that they had 
been given as good representation as they were 
entitled to. Bowles got the assignment of his 
choice, Foreign Affairs, and Kowalski was 
assigned to Armed Services because of his ex- 
tensive military experience. The remaining four 
were given committee places they did not pre- 
fer, namely Science and Astronautics, Educa- 
tion and Labor, Government Operations, and 
a dual appointment to the District of Columbia 
and Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
The four dissatished Connecticut congressmen 
complained, two of them quite bitterly, that 
their committee positions would not help them 
to be re-elected—that they had received the 
“left over” assignments. These assignments 
had not been made from any desire to penalize 
them, but apparently because they were or- 
phans with no dean or senior member to fight 
for their preferences or look after their inter- 
ests. 

If the Democratic Committee-on-committees 
is judged as a system of collective responsibility 
among men of equal status, then it is clear that 
the use of members of a permanent standing 
committee for this purpose has had almost the 
opposite effect. Each member does not carry 
equal weight on the committee. The status and 
rank of each Democratic member of Ways and 
Means are carried over to the Committee-on- 
committees. The ranking Democrat serves as 
chairman and the status of the other ranking 
members is unquestionably enhanced by the 
fact that they also serve as Ways and Means 
subcommittee chairmen when the Democrats 
are in the majority. These are the senior mem- 
bers in an institution that respects seniority. 

Ways and Means members have had con- 
siderable congressional experience prior to their 
assignment. For the period 1913 to 1958, only 
five of 86 assignments to this Committee were 
given to congressmen. without any seniority; 
and each of these five had had previous, but 
interrupted, congressional service. On the 
average, members have served at least three 
consecutive terms prior to being placed on the 
Committee, and the average is closer to five 
terms if computations are ‘based simply on 
prior, rather than continuous, service before 
selection. The stability of the Committee’s 
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membership is also increased by the fact that, 
although a congressman may sometimes shrink 
from its responsibilities, only one member has 
ever left the Committce by his own request. 
What turnover there is results from death, 
resignation, or loss of party control, rather than 
from transfers or election defeat. 

For a key functioning unit of the Democratic 
party’s legislative apparatus, so much conti- 
nuity in the Committee-on-committees makes it 
ill-designed for flexibility and responsiveness to 
electoral changes and public opinion trends. 
Rather, it is more analogous to a firmly en- 
trenched bureaucracy, not completely immune 
but well insulated, and capable of considerable 
resistance to any pressures placed upon it. 

Republicans. The Republican Committee-on- 
committees is specially set up for its function 
and is responsible for no other. It is composed 
of one member from each state having Repub- 
lican representation in the House; thereby, a 
lone Republican from any state is automati- 
cally included. Each state delegation determines 
its member on the Committee. This method 
might be thought to provide an opportunity to 
select a new member for each new Congress, 
but the normal pattern, on the contrary, is for 
the senior member of the delegation, usually 
the dean, to assume membership on the Com- 
mittee and hold it as long as he desires or re- 
mains in Congress. Table II shows the member- 
ship of the Republican Committee-on-commit- 
tees for the 86th Congress. 

The point is sometimes argued that the Re- 
publicans make it possible for each state delega- 
tion to assume a greater share of the organiza- 
tional responsibility than the Democratic com- 
mittee assignment process allows, and conse- 
quently that the decentralized Republican 
method is much more responsibe to electoral 
changes. Actual Republican practice tends to 
contradict this argument. For the Republicans 
allow each representative on the Committee- 
on-committees to cast as many votes as there 
are Republicans in his delegation. This con- 
centrates the power over committee assign- 
ments in the hands of the senior members from 
the large state delegations. In the 86th Con- 
gress, members from seven states—California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania—controlled 97 of the 
153 committee votes. 

Not to mask the realities of power, the 
Republican committee assignments are handled 
by a Subcommittee which, in the 86th Congress 
for example, was composed of the senior mem- 
bers from these seven states and two others, 
with one vote each, evidently added to give a 
voice to large geographical areas (intermoun- 
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TABLE II. HOUSE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE-ON-COMMITTEES, 86TH CONGRESS 


State Member Votes State Member Vows 
Arizona John J. Rhodes 1 New Jersey Frank C. Osmers 9 
California James Utt 14 New York Mrs. K. St. George 2' 
Colorado J. Edgar Chenoweth 1 North Carolina Chas. R. Jonas f 
Florida William C. Cramer 1 North Dakota Don IL. Short 
Idaho Hamer Budge i Ohio Clarence J. Brown Į: 
Illinois Leo E. Allen 11 Oklahoma Page Belcher 1 
Indiana E. Ross Adair 3 Oregon Walter Norblad 
Iowa Charles B. Hoeven 4 Pennsylvania Richard Simpson Mi 
Kansas Edward H. Rees 3 South Dakota E. Y. Berry i 
Kentucky Eugene Siler 1 Tennessee Howard H. Baker 3 
Maine Clifford G. McIntire 1 Texas Bruce Alger i 
Massachusetts Wiliam H. Bates 6 Utah Henry A. Dixon } 
Michigan Clare E. Hoffman 11 Virginia Joel T. Broyhill 2 
Minnesota H. Carl Anderson 5 Washington Jack Westland $ 
Missouri Thomas B. Curtis 1 West Virginia Arch A. Moore 
Nebraska Phil Weaver 2 Wisconsin John W. Byrnes A 
New Hampshire Perkins Bass 2 Wyoming E. Keith Thomson i 

Total—153 


Subcommittee Appointed by Minority Leader 


State Member 
California James Utt 
Idaho Hamer H. Budge 
Illinois Leo E. Allen 
Michigan Clare E. Hofman 
New Jersey Frank C. Osmers 
New York Katharine St. George 
North Carolina Charles Raper Jonas 
Ohio Clarence J. Brown 
Pennsylvania Richard M. Simpson 


Votes Seniority 
14 4 consecutive terms 
1 5 consecutive terms 
11 14 consecutive terms 
11 13 consecutive terms 
9 7 non-consecutive term : 
24 7 consecutive terms 
1 4 consecutive terms 
14 11 consecutive terms 
14 7 consecutive terms 


Total—99 


tain and southern) that would otherwise have 
gone entirely unrepresented. Together the Sub- 
committee members controlled about two- 
thirds of the full committee’s votes. None of 
them had served less than four terms in Con- 
gress. By custom the Subcommittee is ap- 
pointed by the Minority Leader (or Speaker, 
as the case may be) on the authority granted 
by a resolution of the full Committee. The 
resolution leaves the membership of the Sub- 
committee apparently at the discretion of the 
party leader, but the example just given shows 
how far he is hemmed in by the practice of 
appointing the same members from the larger 
delegations each time a new Congress convenes. 
The change in the minority leadership in the 
86th Congress had no discernible effect on this 
part of the organizational process. 

The Subcommittee receives and considers all 
applications for assignment and transfer, and 


-_ 


the full Committee invariably accepts all of >! 
recommendations. Subeommittee sessions :- 
informal and each member is free to speak *. 
or against any assignment. Informatio . 
newly elected members is obtained from ith 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com ri’ 
tee and the party leaders pride themselve; + 
having extensive knowledge not only o° <i: 
professional and personal backgrounds of th © 
colleagues, but also of the constituencies -1< 
represent. Members of the full Committec wt 
are not on the Subcommittee are entitled i: 
participate in the determinations if they desir: 
but they seldom do. 

Republicans from small states somet ris 
object that as a result of the system of prep y 
tional voting and large-state domination o° | 
Subcommittee they have no real voice in ecu 
mittee assignments and are often overloo! e ` 
for assignments to the better committee 
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Along the same line they complain that the 
Republican procedure allows no mechanism 
whereby the small state delegations can com- 
bine their voting power in the Committee-on- 
committees. The critics point to the Demo- 
cratic practice of letting smaller state delga- 
tions select a joint dean in order to be able to 
negotiate for committee assignments from a 
position of strength. 

Actually, the principal difference between 
Republican and Democratic practice in formal 
organization is that the Republicans have built 
into their system a voting formula that re- 
wards heavy Republican areas; the Democrats 
offer no comparable leverage to the large dele- 
gations. Nor is it likely that Democrats would 
even consider such a plan as long as the senior- 
ity system prevails. For it would only lessen 
the power of the Southern Democrats by put- 
ting more control over committee assignments 
into the hands of the larger northern, mid- 
western, and western delegations, with their 
very different traditions and interests. 

There is little to distinguish the manner and 
procedure followed by an individual Repub- 
lican or Democratic congressman in securing 
an assignment. Republican freshman members 
also work through the deans of the state delega- 
tions, but the deans, unlike their Democratic 
counterparts, are usually members of the Com- 
mittee-on-committees. 

Despite these differences the arrangements 
in both parties for handling committee assign- 
ments have one basic feature in common. Both 
committees-on-committees are so constituted 
as to be virtually immune to immediate pres- 
sures brought about by electoral changes. This 
is no accident. Its justification rests on a num- 
ber of considerations congenial to the norms 
and customs of the entire body. If junior or 
freshman members had the responsibility for 
making committee assignments they would im- 
mediately be thrust into difficult and delicate 
positions, particularly in deciding on transfer 
requests from senior members. Such decisions 
might well be controversial enough to damage 
permanently a junior member’s career within 
the legislature and possibly outside of it. In 
private as well as public life, organizations 
seldom allow the newcomer—unfamiliar with 
the subtleties and the institutional trappings 
of the process—to make important personnel 
decisions; and committee assignments are 
party personnel decisons of the most crucial 
importance. Senior members simply would not 
willingly tolerate decisions made in this way. If 
forced to do so, the pressures, roadblocks and 
penalties they could evoke might be so severe 
and difficult to overcome that order in the 
whole legislative process might be endangered. 
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The system has evolved as it has for these 
reasons, as well as for more positive benefits, 
such as the desire to rely on the more knowl- 
edgeable judgments of those with greater ex- 
perience in the legislature. 

Finally, the system is intended to give the 
process a tone of moderation and detachment. 
Members with seniority are less threatened by 
an election two years hence, being less subject 
to the vicissitudes of a competitive district. 
After years of experience in a collective body, 
senior members are readier to recognise the 
need for compromise and adjustment if work 
is to be done. Although competitive ambitions 
among members may be intense, prolonged de- 
bate over committee assignments would delay 
the conduct of legislative business which is al- 
ready too long delayed by the employment of 
existing institutional and parliamentary de- 
vices. 

The Role of the Party Leaders. The role of 
the party leaders in making committee assign- 
ments is difficult to define; no simple definition 
fits all the realities. Generally speaking, the 
leadership of each party in the House is formi- 
dable and independent to a great degree, 
though the leaders’ power varies with their 
personal relations with the other members. 
David Truman explains the dependence of the 
rank-and-file upon the party leaders as follows: 


The machinery of the House and of its parties is 
normally available to the ordinary member only, 
so to speak, on its own terms, because the source 
of its strength is also the source of its disabilities, 
namely, numbers. In a House of 435 [now 437] or 
in a body roughly half that size, as one of the 
parties, there is a tendency ...for the real and 
formal leadership closely to coincide. A formal, 
standardized system of communication and con- 
trol is indispensable to the conduct of affairs in a 
body of that size... . This standardization of the 
communication structure implies that initiative 
tends to be centralized or at least that there are 
central controls on the flow of business. These 
the rank-and-file member cannot command or, as 
sometimes happens in the Senate, supplant. 
Hence, excepting some aspects of his own voting 
decisions, the independence of the ordinary mem- 
ber is restricted. 


The Democratic and Republican leaders not 
only play the principal role in the selection of 
the members of their respective committees-on- 
committees, but their personal judgments also 
tend to become the norm for major committee 
assignments. In practice, the leadership of both 
parties is directly involved in assignments to 


4 The Congressional Party: A Case Study (New 
York, 1959), p. 195. 
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all the major committees, though the leaders 
do not usually concern themselves with appli- 
cants to lesser ones. 

The party leaders use their power over com- 
mittee assignments variously, to reward mem- 
bers who have been loyal and cooperative, and 
to reinforce the strength of their own positions 
by rewarding members whose loyalty may be 
suspected but whose strength may no longer be 
safely disregarded. Party leaders working with 
the committee-on-committees have in a num- 
ber of instances offered important committee po- 
sitions to members with demonstrated follow- 
ings who were regarded as prospective threats. 
Such offers are made forthe obvious purpose of 
securing cooperation, and so are frequently 
labelled as ‘“‘sell-outs” or “the buying-off proc- 
ess” by some discontented members. Value 
judgments on particular cases will vary with 
individual viewpoints, but it must be recog- 
nised that Congress is not the only place where 
adjustments in the power structure are de- 
signed to accommodate or to absorb poten- 
tially strong rivals. 

A specific example may be offered from the 
86th Congress. Prior to the opening of the first 
session a group of liberal Democrats announced 
their intention to mobilize forces in the House 
in order to bring about the passage of legisla- 
tion they favored. While the movement was 
underway—letters were being sent to the new 
Democratic members, as well as to incumbents 
sympathetic to their cause—Speaker Rayburn 
intervened, promising to use his influence to 
prevent the Rules Committee from blocking 
their bills. The Speaker, working with Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills of the Ways and Means 
Committee and Majority Leader John Mc- 
Cormack, in order to demonstrate his willing- 
ness to cooperate with the group, offered one 
of their leaders, Lee Metcalf of Montana, an 
appointment to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Contrary to expectations, Metcalf said he 
did not want the assignment; he contended 
that he preferred to be on Interior and Insular 
Affairs—important for Montana. The leaders 
insisted, however, that he had a responsibility 
to his party to accept the post, and he finally 
did. Metcalf was the logical choice in a move 
to head off a possible revolt, because his pre- 
vious behavior had satisfied the party leaders 
that he was a “responsible” legislator—a con- 
cept that warrants further examination pres- 
ently. 


II. CRITERIA FOR COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


The committees-on-committees have rules 
to govern them in assigning members to the 
twenty permanent standing committees. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 limited 
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members of the House to service on a single 
committee, but this provision has since been 
amended as follows: (1) Three committees are 
exclustve—namely, Appropriations, Rules, and 
Ways and Means. A member who serves on 
any of these can serve on no other committec. 
(2) Ten committees are semi-exclusive; mem- 
bers may serve on any one of them and any 
one of the seven non-exclusive committees. The 
ten are: Agriculture, Armed Services, Banking 
and Currency, Education and Labor, Foreign 
Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Ju- 
diciary, Post Office and Civil Service, Public 
Works, and Science and Astronautics. (3) 
Seven committees are non-exclusive. A member 
may serve on any two of these seven, or any 
one of them and any one of the ten semi- 
exclusive committees. The seven are: District 
of Columbia, Government Operations, House 
Administration, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Un-American 
Activities, and Veterans Affairs. 

The 1946 Act also fixes the total member- 
ship of each committee, although changes can 
be and are made for the duration of a Congress 
by means of a House resolution. Party ratios 
on the Rules and Ways and Means committees 
are fixed by agreement among the party 
leaders, while the ratios on other committees 
ordinarily reflect the House division.® 

Beyond these ground rules, experience has 
developed other criteria used in determining 
committee assignments. In discussing them here, 
the exclusive committees are treated separately 
first, because of the special attention given to 
filling vacancies on them. I will then turn to 
the variables that affect assignments to all of 
the committees. 

Assignments to Major Commitiees. The three 
exclusive committees, Appropriations, Rules, 


ë In the 87th Congress a serious conflict arose 
over the Rules Committee ratio. There was news- 
paper talk of “purging” two ranking Democratic 
members, Colmer and Whitten, both from Mis- 
sissippi, who had supported the Dixiecrat presi- 
dential candidacy of Mississippi’s Governor Bar- 
nett in the 1960 campaign, and who regularly 
voted with Chairman Howard Smith in the coali- 
tion of southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans that controlled the Rules Commit- 
tee. But Speaker Rayburn, in order to break the 
“stranglehold” the coalition would have over the 
impending legislation of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, advocated instead an increase in the 
Committee’s size. The conflict was resolved in 
Rayburn’s favor by a narrow margin with the 
entire House participating in the vote. The sub- 
sequent appointments, however, were made along 
the lines suggested in this article, 
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and Ways and Means are regarded by all in 
both parties as being of special importance. 
Other committees—among them Agriculture, 
Armed Services, and Public Works—deal with 
issues that affect vital congressional and na- 
tional interests, but none can lay continuous 
claim to the power and prestige of the top 
three. As one Congressman stated, “If you get 
appointed to one of the top three, you have 
‘arrived. ” 

Although the manner of attaining positions 


on these committees varies, each nominee must ` 


fit a bill of particulars. In practice, as indicated 
earlier, these lesser leaders are selected by the 
party leaders in consultation with the members 
of the committee-on-committees, rather than 
the other way around. A nominee’s name may 
be first brought up by the party leaders, a com- 
mittee member, or even by someone not in- 
volved in the mechanics, but whatever the 
technical circumstances surrounding the intro- 
duction of his name, if the nominee is assigned, 
he bears the party leaders’ stamp of approval. 
This is true in both parties. 

The principal factors involved in selecting 
members for a major committee may be 
grouped under three broad headings: (1) leg- 
islative responsibility, (2) type of district rep- 
resented, and (3) geographical area repre- 
sented. 

(1) Legislative responsibility. The most cru- 
cial test is whether a candidate is a “‘respon- 
sible” legislator, as the leaders of both parties 
use that term. What does a member have to 
be or do—or avoid—in order to be regarded as a, 
responsible legislator? 

According to the party leaders and the mem- 
bers of the committees-on-committees, a re- 
sponsible legislator is one whose ability, atti- 
tudes, and relationships with his colleagues 
serve to enhance the prestige and importance 
of the House of Representatives. He has a basic 
and fundamental respect for the legislative 
process and understands and appreciates its 
formal and informal rules. He has the respect 
of his fellow legislators, and particularly the 
respect of the party leaders. He does not 
attempt to manipulate every situation for his 
own personal advantage. In the consideration 
of issues, he is careful to protect the rights of 
others; he is careful to clear matters that re- 
quire clearance; and he is especially careful 
about details. He understands the pressures on 
the members with whom he cannot always 
agree and avoids pushing an issue to the point 
where his opponents may suffer personal em- 
barrassment. On specific issues, no matter how 
firm his convictions and no matter how great 
the pressures upon him, he demonstrates a 
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willingness to compromise. He is moderate, 
not so much in the sense of his voting record 
and his personal ideology, but rather in the 
sense of a moderate approach; he is not to be 
found on the uncompromising extremes of the 
political spectrum. Although the notions of 
those interviewed were somewhat vague on 
this point, a responsible legislator is apparently 
one who does not believe that the Congress is 
the proper place to initiate drastic and rapid 
changes in the direction of public policy. On the 
contrary, he is more inclined to be a gradualist, 
and to see public policy as a sort of “‘synthesis 
of opposing viewpoints.” In short, a responsible 
legislator is politically pliant, but not without 
conviction. 

A legislator can demonstrate his responsibil- 
ity in many ways: how he manages a major 
bill; what he contributes in committee work; 
the sort of testimony he presents before other 
committees; the nature of his remarks on the 
floor—all these are tests of his responsibility. 
If he behaves properly in these settings and 
refrains from criticizing the party leadership-— 
and gets reelected at home—his chances of 
being selected for a major committee post are 
very good. In the interviews, both Democrats 
and Republicans emphasized repeatedly the 
attention paid to the past performance of 
major committee applicants. For the major 
committees are “closed corporations,” and 
their membership is composed only of those 
who have served their ‘apprenticeships’ on 
lesser committees for considerable periods of 
time. Even in an instance in which party 
leaders feel compelled to appoint a member of a 
dissident wing of the party in order to gain 
greater cooperation, they will tend to select the 
member who most closely conforms to the 
norms of responsibility. 

When the question was raised how Southern 
Democrats, who might be regarded as uncom- 
promising on many questions, yet were ap- 
pointed to major committees, the interviewees 
immediately pointed out how the Southerners 
differ from many of their “uncompromising” 
northern colleagues: they never denounce the 
legislative process as ill suited for public policy 
formation, they are never frustrated by its 
intricacies; rather, they master its techniques 
and use them skillfully and artfully to support 
their positions. ‘‘After all,” one Congressman 
commented, 


the Southerner usually joins this body free from 
the pressures many of the rest of us face and is 
usually eager to make his mark. Membership in 
Congress is the highest political office he is likely 
to attain and he will devote full time to the 
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legislature. Other members often entertain higher 
political ambitions or may have to devote the 
majority of their time to keeping things running 
smoothly in their districts. 


(2) Type of District Represented. It would be 
rare indeed for a member to earn regard as “‘re- 
sponsible” in only one or two terms. No fresh- 
man has been assigned to the Rules Committee 
since the Legislative Reorganization Act was 
passed and only 14 have been assigned to the 
larger Appropriations Committee and two to 
the Ways and Means Committee (Table III). 
So the concept of responsibility is connected 
with an element beyond the member’s per- 
sonality, an element that takes into account the 
nature of his district. The members of the 
committees-on-committees have something 
more in mind here than simply a particular 
member’s ability to be reelected. Long tenure 
by itself is an obvious objective fact, and 
common sense proof that a district is “safe”; 
but this is not enough. It is not necessarily to 
the point either that the member’s district may 
be safe for the incumbent but not for any one 
else. The essence of the criterion lies in the 
terms on which the member is returned rather 
than in the fact of his return alone. The com- 
mittee-on-committees wants to feel that his 
district will not only reelect him but also 
allow him to operate as a free agent, enabling 
him to make controversial decisions on major 
policy questions without constant fear of re- 
prisals at the polls. His district must not be one 
that forces him to take definite, uncompromis- 
ing positions, for this would jeopardize his 
usefulness in committee work. In the termin- 
ology of Eulau, Wahlke et al., the district should 
be one that elects its member as a “trustee” or 
a “politico” and not as a “delegate.’’® This 
requirement is of special importance in con- 
sidering assignments to the Rules Committee; 
many members would not relish being on this 
committee despite its power, simply because 
it is inevitably involved in practically every 
issue before the Congress. 

A related reason for the “safe” district 
requirement is based on the idea that important 
committee posts should belong to the profes- 
sional, the veteran politician who has earned 
his way up the ladder—the “‘politico” in prefer- 
ence to the “trustee.” A politician from a safe 
district has fought and won enough political 
battles to nail down a district and thus help his 


$’“The Role of the Representative: Some 
Empirical Observations on the Theory of Ed- 
mund Burke,” this Review, Vol. 53 (Sept. 1959), 
pp. 742-756. 
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TABLE III. COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS TO FRESI.” 
MEN, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
8O0TH-S86TH CONGRESSES 


ata PN te 


Number of 


Freshman 
Committee Assignments 
Repub. Der. 
Exclusive Committees: 
Appropriations 8 G 
Rules 0 Q 
Ways and Means 2 $ 
Semi-Exclusive Committees: 
Agriculture 13 11 
Armed Services H 11 
Banking and Currency 15 20 
Education and Labor 17 27 
Foreign Affairs 4 IC 
Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce 8 10 
Judiciary 15 14 
Post Office & Civil Service* 22 36 
Public Works 20 20 
Science & Astronautics f 0 & 
Non-Exclusive Committees 
District of Columbia 13 § 
Government Operations 24 26 
House Administration i1 1G 
Interior & Insular Affairs 17 26 
Merchant Marine & Fisheries 24 at 
Un-American Activities 6 j 
Veterans’ Affairs 33 30 
Totals 253 316 


* Reams of Ohio, Independent, assignec. io 
Post Office and Civil Service in 82d Congress. 

+ Created by 86th Congress. 

Data from Congressional Directory, 1st Bessiere 
of each Congress. Includes only Representativ: - 
with zo previous service at any time. Some Repr -- 
sentatives received double assignments, so toia s 
shown are higher than the total of freshmen in 
each Congress. 
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party maintain control of the House. In shor., 
he is a sure vote in the battle for control and le 
should receive the rewards of the system. 
Members of the committees-on-committx z 
felt no compulsion to explain away or camo - 
flage this requirement. On the contrary, they 
argue that a realistic appraisal of the facto-: 
operating in our political system reveals th: i 
if a member sits on a congressional committee 
in which compromises must continually le 
made on matters of major policy, he cannci 
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come from a district that does not allow him 
flexibility. 

(3) Geographical Area. A legislator who is 
responsible and who comes from a district that 
allows him considerable independence on issues 
still has no guarantee that he will be selected to 
fill a major committee vacancy. He simply has 
a better chance than others. A third factor 
serves to narrow the range of choice. For both 
party committees tend to follow the practice of 
selecting a member from the same state party 
delegation as the member who vacated the 
seat, in order not to disturb the existing geo- 
graphical balance. For example, upon the death 
or defeat of three members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Kentucky, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania Democratic delegations as- 
serted a prescriptive right to have members 
from their respective delegations chosen to fill 
the vacancies. Moreover, this practice some- 
times extends to other committees. The Ohio 
Republican delegation, for example, insists that 
it should have one of its members on the Public 
Works Committee at all times. 

Along this line, each party attempts to have 
every section of the nation represented on the 
Appropriations and Ways and Means commit- 
tees. These are the only two committees, 
however, on which geographical balance is 
regarded as especially important. Actually the 
only geographical rule applied to all committee 
assignments provides that no state party dele- 
gation shall have more than one representative 
on any committee, except for the largest state 
delegations where strict application of the rule 
would be impossible. 

General Criteria for All Committee Assign- 
ments. The most important single factor in 
distributing assignments to all other commit- 
tees 1s whether a particular place will help to 
insure the reelection of the member in question. 
So although it might abstractly seem desirable 
and logical to place an urban congressman on 
the Agriculture Committee to protect consumer 
interests, there is little operative political 
warrant for such an assignment. Not only do 
congressmen from urban areas usually refrain 
from applying for such vacancies when they 
oceur, but the committees-on-committees also 
insist that members coming from predomi- 
nantly agricultural areas have first call on them 
in order that they may use the assignments to 
protect their tenure in office. Both parties take 
it for granted that wheat, cotton and tobacco 


areas should have the majority of representa- — 


tion on the committee. The leaders know that 
assignment of an urban congressman to the 
Agriculture Committee would only make him 
“fair game” for each of the farm lobbies. 
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The same general reasoning applies to other 
committees as well. Assignments to Public 
Works, Interior and Insular Affairs or Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries are usually based 
on the ecological make-up of the members’ 
districts, so as to allow them to serve their 
constituent interests and protect their incum- 
bency. For example, South Dakota Democrat 
George McGovern’s application for transfer to 
the Agriculture Committee from the Education 
and Labor Committee was approved primarily 
on the grounds that his former assignment 
handicapped his effectiveness in providing serv- 
ice to his constituents and was a disadvantage 
to him since it had become a major campaign 
issue in his farm district. 

When two or more members stake a claim to 
the same assignment, on the ground that it is 
essential to their electoral success, both party 
committees usually, if not invariably, will give 
preference to the member with longer service. 
Members have often maneuvered for a position 
on a particular committee long before a va- 
cancy existed, and sometimes even long before 
other applicants were first elected. But open 
importunity may be self-defeating, for no one 
likes a pest. 

Some Special Cases. The assignment of mem- 
bers to the Education and Labor Committee— 
with jurisdiction over the explosive issues of 
school aid, segregation and labor-management 
relations—has called for the most careful atten- 
tion to the constituencies of applicants. As the 
party committees have seen it in recent years, 
this assignment is no place for a neutral when 
there are so many belligerents around. Their 
assignments have produced a standoff between 
antagonists,” and a suggestion during the 86th 
Congress, dropped in the end, for a partition of 
the Committee as an alternative to the pros- 
pective accession of Adam Clayton Powell of 
New York to its chairmanship upon the 
retirement of Graham Barden of North Caro- 
lina. Apart from the Southerners and a handful 
of others from districts safe enough to allow 
them comfortable independence, Democrats 
have felt that only members who can afford 
politically to take an outright pro-labor posi- 
tion—1t.¢., who get union support for election— 
should be assigned to this committee. 

Members from farm or middle-class subur- 
ban districts are discouraged from applying. 
Service on this committee by a member whose 
district is relatively free of labor-management 


7 Cf. Seymour Scher, “Congressional Commit- 
tee Members as Independent Agency Overseers: 
A Case Study,” this Review, Vol. 54 (Dec. 1960), 
pp. 911-920. 
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or segregation conflicts would only result in 
raising issues in his district that could prove 
embarrassing and even politically fatal to the 
member. 

Republicans appear to have concluded, too, 
that it is impossible to take a moderate position 
on labor-management issues. They also dis- 
suade members from applying for this commit- 
tee when it might impair their chances for 
reelection. Republican assignees, however, are 
more likely to take a pro-management or non- 
labor view for the obvious reason that fewer 
Republicans receive overt political support 
from organized labor; more have close ties with 
management groups. 

For the Democratic Committee-on-commit- 
tees, a special issue affects assignments to what 
has been commonly described as an unimpor- 
tant committee, the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. Southern legislators attach a great deal 
of importance to their efforts to maintain 
representation on that committee and to con- 
trol it. The objective is to block home rule for 
the District, with all the implications of exten- 
sive Negro participation in District political 
affairs. 

More generally, southern congressmen have 
a more or less collective understanding that in 
order to maximize their influence on the 
legislative process they need to spread their 
strength over all the committees. This involves 
maneuvering for positions on the “housekeep- 
ing” committees. Although a priori calculations 
might seem to argue that dispersing members 
over twenty committees would weaken rather 
than strengthen southern control of the House, 
in actual practice the seniority rule vindicates 
their strategy. Collectively, congressmen from 
the South build up more seniority than any 
other sectional contingent and reap their re- 
wards in committee and sub-committee chair- 
manships when the Democrats are in the 
majority. 

Organized Interest Group Participation. All 
members of the committees-on-committees 
recognized that organized groups outside Con- 
gress take a hand in the assignment process from 
time to time. The influence of such groups is 
thought to be important, but little evidence is 
available on its nature and extent. Sometimes, 
though not often, organized groups formally 
endorse a nominee for a committee vacancy. 
For example, Representative Harold B. Me- 
Sween (Dem., La.), when applying for assign- 
ment to the Agriculture Committee, had letters 
of endorsement from American Farm Bureau 
representatives placed in his application file. 
Democrats attempt to placate organized labor 
by placing pro-labor representatives on the 
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Education and Labor Committee, while Rc- 
publicans attempt to satisfy the National ne- 
sociation of Manufacturers by appointing pro- 
business members to the same Committee. Th: 
most widely publicized groups connected with 
assignments to the Ways and Means commit- 
tee are spokesmen for the oil interests. Demo- 
cratic members and staff personnel frequerily: 
mentioned in interviews that a nominee’s sc. 
ceptability for assignment to this committe: 
often hinged on whether he demonstrated i 
willingness to oppose any attempts to reduc: 
the oil depletion tax allowance. 

Nevertheless, organized groups, with oces- 
sional exceptions, appear to refrain from direc 
intervention in committee assignments; over. 
intrusion is apt to be resented and so be se'i 
defeating. Rather, they have certain “expect2 
tions” about the type of person who should |x 
selected for the vacancies on committees whirl! 
affect their interests. Each group usually couat. 
several members “friendly” or responsive ʻi 
their needs, Organized interests do not ofiv 
concern themselves too much with the selection 
of a particular member of the “friendly” grow; 
so long as one of them is eventually chosen. 

Other Considerations. The proposition i 
sometimes advanced that geographical balance 
is a deliberate objective in distributing assig 
ments to all committees. If so, it has a low 
priority. There is no evidence of systematic 
effort to provide each section with representa 
tion on the various committees proportions 
to its representation in the House. The Appro- 
priations and Ways and Means committcer 
may be considered as exceptions, but even herc 
a much more pressing consideration is represc:- 
tation for the large tax-paying states. Ar 
examination of the membership of the Interio: 
and Insular Affairs Committee clearly shovwe 
that geographical balance is not necessarily £ 
primary goal for all committees. Of the i£ 
Democratic members of this committee in the 
86th Congress, 17 were from districts west of 
the Mississippi, and of the twelve Republican 
members six were from western states. Both 
committees-on-committees will, indeed, listen 
sympathetically to an applicant who argues 
that his section of the nation has no represents- 
tion on the committee of his choice, but this 
argument is not a compelling reason for makirg 
the assignment. Ordinarily, applications are 
based on district and state delegation, rot 
regional, considerations. Republican New Eng- 
landers, for instance, do not approach commit- 
tee assignments from the viewpoint that each 
committee should have a New Englander on it. 
A notable exception to this generalization sets 
the Southern Democrats apart; as statea 
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earlier, they regularly try to have Southern 
representation on all committees. 

Party factionalism is a more serious concern 
than geographical balance. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, who were responsible for 
making committee assignments, vigorously 
denied the existence of factions within their 
parties; but readily admitted that their respec- 
tive groups harbored members with widely 
divergent viewpoints. Occasional alignments 
emerge, they acknowledged, but these are re- 
garded as fleeting in character. They asserted 
that no committee’s party representation 
should be composed exclusively of members 
who view political issues from the same per- 
spective and claimed to have made a reasonable 
effort to see that divergent viewpoints within 
each party find expression on each committee. 
We have already noted, however, that mem- 
bers on the extremes of the political spectrum 
are usually passed over for vacancies on the 
major committees; and a member’s location on 
the spectrum is assessed by the party leader- 
ship and the committee-on-committees. It is a 
matter of opinion, therefore, how well founded 
is the frequent claim that party representation 
on each committee is balanced ideologically. 

Unfavorable assignments, of little political 
value to the recipients, are sometimes delib- 
erately given by the powers that be as a mark 
of disapproval, or for reasons that might be 
described as “for the good of the order.” In one 
recent instance Dale Alford, Democrat from 
Arkansas, was said to have been assigned to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee be- 
cause some members of the Committee-on-com- 
mittees felt that he had violated the “rules of 
the game” in his campaign that displaced for- 
mer Representative Brooks Hays, a widely re- 
spected member, in the wake of the Little Rock 
controversy. Also, there was surprising agree- 
ment among those interviewed that the Demo- 
cratic transfers to the newly created Science 
and Astronautics Committee—not taken seri- 
ously in the House—were made in order to 
provide the transferees with sinecures, and so 
to remove some of the less qualified members 
from the other committees. The transfer offers 
were made attractive to senior members by 
promises that they would receive subcommittee 
chairmanships, which would provide them 
opportunities to build their niches within the 
legislative bureaucracy. 

The professional background of an individual 
legislator is seldom in and of itself the control- 
ling factor in his assignment. However, some 
general rules relating to the professional back- 
grounds of legislators are followed by both 
parties. Almost without exception, lawyers 
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only are appointed to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Members with outstanding experience in 
international relations or with extensive mili- 
tary service are regarded as excellent choices 
for the Foreign Affairs and Armed Services 
committees respectively. Other things being 
equal, former bankers and financiers may be 
given a slight edge over competing applicants 
for such committees as Appropriations, Ways 
and Means, and Banking and Currency. The 
same holds true for farmers who apply for the 
Agriculture Committee and for members 
closely identified with the labor movement who 
apply for the Education and Labor Committee. 
But all agreed that holding elective office, 
particularly a state legislative office, out- 
weighed any other type of professional experi- 
ence as a qualification for any committee 
assignment. Holding elective office is regarded 
as a profession by members of the committees, 
and they feel that the rewards of the system 
should go to the professionals. Although the 
patterns of committee assignments tend to 
document the importance of professional back- 
ground, it would be a mistake to assume that 
the committees-on-committees seek out appli- 
cants on this ground. Normally, the reverse is 
true. Applicants tend to apply for assignments 
where they think their professional skills can be 
used to best advantage. 

The manner in which a congressman cam- 
paigns for a committee is an important factor in 
the outcome. For example, a member seeking 
an assignment often solicits the support of 
members already on the committee. Another 
technique is to obtain the support of influential 
political leaders, such as endorsements from 
the governor, senators, or members of the state 
legislature. If an individual is comparatively 
unknown in national politics, he may attempt 
to familiarize the members of the Committee- 
on-committees with his background and train- 
ing as it relates to the type of service he can 
give on the committee he desires. All these 
tactics, properly employed, can go a long way 
toward helping a member get favorable con- 
sideration by his party. He must be careful, 
however, to avoid giving the impression of 
exerting undue political pressure on the mem- 
bers of the Committee-on-committees. For ex- 
ample, if the committee tells him that a 
vacancy has already been promised to another, 
he is expected to accept this decision. Attempts 
to challenge either committee’s decisions are 
generally regarded as serious departures from 
the norms of conduct in the House. 

Religious considerations are not ignored in 
judging the qualifications of applicants. Most 
Democratic members interviewed conceded 
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that it was important, when possible, to have 
at least one Roman Catholic on the major 
committees, and particularly on the Ways and 
Means and Education and Labor Committees. 
Republicans, on the other hand, contended 
that religious factors had no bearing on their 
assignments. 

Racial and ethnic factors also enter into the 
calculations occasionally. For example, the 
Democratic committee-on-committees thought 
it made sense to appoint Charles Diggs, Demo- 
crat and Negro from the 18th District in 
Michigan, to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee because of his race and because of the 
emerging prominence of Africa in international 
affairs. In his letter of application to the Com- 
mittee, Diges argued on these grounds. Repub- 
licans denied considering racial factors as they 
denied the relevance of religion. 

Finally, a few committee assignments are 
made virtually at random. Usually a handful of 
lesser places are left over after the committees- 
on-committees have argued and settled all the 
applications. These may be handed out more or 
less indiscriminately to freshman members. 
At least two circumstances contribute to this 
result. One occurs when members fail to make 
their preferences known or to attract any 
advance support for their applications. This 
may stem simply from a freshman member’s 
innocence of the process, or, as in the case of 
the Connecticut Democratic delegation, from 
the absence of any senior spokesman in their 
behalf. A sccond arises when the committee-on- 
committees members, along with the party 
leadership, have too many prior commitments 
to give serious consideration to each appli- 
cant’s stated preference. These commitments 
may extend to members who are obviously less 
qualified than those who were passed over. 


II. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Committee assignments in the House of 
Representatives involve all the complexities of 
an organization whose members “are not autom- 
atons but reasoning men and women acting 
in a setting in which they are subject to a 
bewildering barrage of conflicting or, at the 
least, inconsistent, demands—-from within 
their constituencies. ...”8 Caution is conse- 
quently in order in formulating generalizations 
to describe the assignment process. In this 


8 Truman, op. cit., p. 279. 


study I have not tried to go beyond an asse- 
ment of the factors taken into account at th: 
time the assignments were made, by those wh> 
made them. Whether the behavior, then c? 
later, of those who were assigned is consisten- 
with the reasons given for the assignments, c` 
vindicated expectations expressed, is outsid: 
the scope of my endeavor. 

From the data, several conclusions can b> 
advanced as hypotheses for future studies: 

(1) Despite some Important differences i: 
the formal structure, both the Democratic an: 
Republican committee assignments are handler 
by small groups composed of senior memb: v 
appointed and greatly influenced by the par’: 
leaders. 

(2) Party leaders, working in conjunctini 
with their committecs-on-committees, use ts 
sisnments to major committees to bargain wisi 
the leaders of party groups or factions, in ord : 
to preserve and fortify their leadership pc | 
tions and conciliate potential rivals, as well 2 
to reward members who have cooperated. 

(3) Assignment to the major committees i 
restricted, with some exceptions, to membr. 
who have served two or more terms, who 2 
“responsible” legislators, and who represen: 
districts which do not require them to taki 
inflexible positions on controversial issues. 

(4) Although a number of factors enter in. 
committee assignments—geography, grot] 
support, professional background, cte.—t! 
most important single consideration—unles: i$ 
can be taken for granted—is to provide ea} 
member with an assignment that will help ic 
insure his re-election. Stated differently, tx 
most impressive argument in any applicant’: 
favor is that the assignment he seeks will givi 
him an opportunity to provide the kind o 
service to his constituents that will sustain ard 
attract voter interest and support. In distribu- 
ing assignments the party acts as a mutual 
benefit and improvement society, and this “oi 
the obvious reason that control of the Hous 
depends on the re-election of party members. 

(5) With minor differences, both partic: 
apply the same criteria for making committee 
assignments. This does not necessarily imply 
that there are no differences between Repv!- 
lican and Democratic assignees. It does show 
that both parties tend to emphasize facto. 
beyond the ideological commitments of the 
members, and that calculations of party cd- 
vantage lead them both to substantially the 
same criteria. 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS: THE CASE OF THE 
HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


CHARLES O. JoNES* 
Wellesley College 


Students of American politics are told that 
our political system is fundamentally a repre- 
sentative democracy. Concepts of representa- 
tion, since Burke, have commonly employed 
his distinction between action taken in response 
to instructions from constituents and action 
based on an independent appraisal of the 
national interest. A very recent analysis has 
offered a refinement of this, by distinguishing 
three types: “delegate,” “trustee” and ‘“‘poli- 
tico.”? Theory and history alike tell us, how- 
ever, that a representative does not invariably 
act in only one of these roles. There have been 
a number of empirical studies of representa- 
tives, few of which concentrate on specific 
policy fields; and studies also of the play of 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the gener- 
osity of Congressman E. Y. Berry (R.—South 
Dakota) in providing office space and other aids, 
as well as the helpful suggestions and comments 
of Leon D. Epstein and Ralph K. Huitt, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Samuel C. Patterson, Oklahoma 
State University; and Wayne G. Rollins, Welles- 
ley College. 

1 Some of the most useful studies of representa- 
tion are: Charles Beard and J. D. Lewis, ‘‘Repre- 
sentative Government in Evolution,” this Review, 
Vol. 26 (April, 1982), pp. 228-40; Francis M. 
Carney, ‘‘Concepts of Political Representation 
in the United States Today,” unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles 
1956; Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic (New 
York, 1951); John A. Fairlie, “The Nature of 
Political Representation,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 34 
(April and June, 1940), pp. 236-48 and 456-66; 
H. F. Gosnell, Democracy, The Threshold of Free- 
dom (New York, 1948); James Hogan, Hlection 
and Representation (Oxford, 1945). For an ex- 
tended bibliography see Charles O. Jones, ‘The 
Relationship of Congressional Committee Action 
to a Theory of Representation,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1960, pp. 413-28, from which materials for this 
article were drawn. 

2 Heinz Eulau e al, “The Role of the Repre- 
sentative: Some Empirical Observations on the 
Theory of Edmund Burke,” this Revirw, Vol. 
53 (Sept., 1959), pp. 742—756. 

3 Two studies which do concentrate on specific 
policies are: Lewis Dexter, “The Representative 
and His District,” Human Organization, Vol. 16 
(Spring, 1957), 2-13; and L. E. Gleeck, “96 Con- 


interests in the enactment of specific legisla- 
tion, but without a systematic account of the 
legislative committee members involved, acting 
in their representative capacities as they saw 
them. How then can we tell when to expect a 
representative to view his role in one way 
rather than another? The aim of this article is 
to shed a little light on some aspects of this 
broad question by means of a case study. 

The subjects of the study were the members 
of the House Agriculture Committee and their 
action on the omnibus farm legislation (H. R. 
12954 and S. 4071) in 1958 (85th Congress, 
second session).* Most of the data were obtained 
from interviews® with thirty of the thirty-four 
Committee members but, in addition, the 
specific stands of members in subcommittees, 
the full committee, and on the House floor were 
traced, through the printed hearings and the 
Congressional Record of floor debates. Finally, 
other interested and knowledgeable people 
were interviewed, newspaper accounts were 
studied, and the characteristics of constituen- 
cles were examined. 

For analytical purposes the most useful con- 
cept I developed, to account for the behavior of 
a representative, was one I shall call his 
“policy constituency”. This may be defined as 
those interests within his geographical or legal 
constituency which he perceives to be affected 
by the policy under consideration. When he 
regards these interests as actively and homo- 
geneously concerned, they are ordinarily suf- 


gressmen Make up Their Minds,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 4 (March, 1940), 3-24. 

4 I selected a committee which is more likely 
than most to be constituency-oriented. Com- 
monly, representatives from farm areas are 
anxious to get on this committee to represent their 
constituency interests, though interviews with 
Republican members indicate that this general- 
ization would now need modification since recent 
farm policies have not been notably successful. 
See the accompanying article by Nicholas A. 
Masters, “House Committee Assignments,” in 
this issue of the Ruvinw, above, pp. 345-357. 

5 Focused interviews were conducted in March, 
1959. An interview guide was followed but it was 
kept flexible. I wrote as the respondents discussed 
the questions and typed the responses immedi- 
ately after the interview. All respondents were 
guaranteed anonymity. 
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ficient to determine his public stand. When he- 


sees them as weak, indifferent or divided, other 
factors come into play. But he is affected too by 
the nature of the committee institution within 
which the policy is being formed. 


I, THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
AND ITS WORK 


Organization. In 1958 a Republican President 
was again faced with a Democratie Congress in 
a congressional campaign year. The margin of 
control for Democrats in the House Agriculture 
Committee was a less-than-comfortable four 
votes; the split was 19 to 15. The margin in 
subcommittees was one vote in most cases. 

Harold D. Cooley (D-North Carolina) was 
chairman in 1958, as he had been in every 
Democratic Congress since 1949. Members did 
not class him among the strong House com- 
mittee chairmen, but respected him as fair and 
honest. W. R. Poage (D-Texas) was vice- 
chairman. The Agriculture Committee was the 
only House committee in 1958 to have a vice- 
chairman and one member suggested that this 
was due to the chairman’s complete and admit- 
ted willingness to share the responsibility of 
leadership with the very forceful, knowledge- 
able, and capable “Bob” Poage. 

The ranking minority member in 1958 was 
William S. Hill (R-Colorado). Like Cooley, he 
was not considered a strong leader and it 
became apparent that Charles Hoeven (R- 
Iowa) was recognized as the spokesman of the 
minority viewpoint. Hoeven has since become 
the ranking minority member. 

The principal work units in the House Agri- 
culture Committee are the subcommittees. In 
1958 there were 18 subcommittees of two kinds 
—ten commodity subcommittees and eight 
special-action subcommittees. The former are 
more important since they consider legislation 
designed to solve the many crises for specific 
commodities. Usually a member is assigned to 
at least one commodity subcommittee of his 
choice. The chairman consults the ranking 
minority leader but has the last word on ap- 
pointments. Actually few decisions have to be 
made, since most commodity subcommittees 
are permanent and their membership is con- 
tinuing; only the new members need assign- 
ments. The size of subcommittees varies con- 
siderably (from 12 for tobacco to five for rice), 
giving the chairman some flexibility in case 
several members are interested in one commod- 
ity. 

Finally, the House Agriculture Committee 
has been able to rely on a small expert staff 
consisting of a counsel, research director, 
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majority and minority clerks, and five staff 
assistants. 

Representing Agriculture. As might be ex- 
pected, congressmen from constituencies with 
significant interests in farm policy make up the 
membership of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. In 1958 there was but one exception to 
this rule—Victor Anfuso, Democrat from 
Brooklyn. Thirteen of the 19 Democrats came 
from areas where tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and 
rice are the principal commodities. Republican 
Committee members came from areas produc- 
ing corn, hogs, small grain, wheat, and areas 
where the farming is diversified. Table I shows 
the geographical distribution of members. 

Committee members may be classified by 
commodities of greatest interest to their con- 
stituencies, as in Table II. Commodities receiv- 
ing price supports are grown in the constituen- 
cies of members of all six groups there listed. 
The basic commodities, so labeled by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, are corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, and peanuts; 
price supports have been mandatory for them. 
An increasing number of non-basics have also 
received price supports, e.g., milk and wool. 
The “diversified” (mainly non-basics) group 
often find their interests conflicting with those 
of representatives in the other groups. They 
complain that their farmers are at a disad- 
vantage since their non-basics either do not re- 
ceive price supports or receive less support than 
the basics; the price supports for the few basics 
grown do not make up for the deprivation of 
profits attributable to acreage and marketing 


TABLE I, GBOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION 
ON THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE” 


Land-Use 
Area 


Repub- 


i Totals 
licans 


Democrats 


Northeast 
Appalachian 
Southeast : 
Mississippi Delta 
Southern Plains 
Corn Belt 

Lake States 
Northern Plains 
Mountain 

Pacific 


|e 


BS ae | ao no eo bo oo O 
gi ; 

Ti awe wee | | 

V | vyao ANo oa 


Totals 


* Based on the areas presented in Bureau of 
Census and Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, Land Utilization, A 
Graphic Summary, 1950 (December, 1952), p. 5. 
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TABLE II. COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENCIES’ COMMODITIES* 





1. Corn and Livestock . 
Harrison (R-Nebraska) 
Harvey (R-Indiana) 

Hill (R-Colorado) f¢ 
Hoeven (R-Iowa) 
Polk (D-Ohio) 
Simpson (R-[linois) t 

2. Cotton and Rice 
Abernethy (D- Mississippi) 
Albert (D-Oklahoma) 
Gathings (D-Arkansas) 
Grant (D-Alabama) 

Jones (D-Missouri) 
Poage (D-Texas) 
Thompson (D-Texas) : 

3. Dairy, Livestock, Small Grains 
Johnson (D-Wisconsin) 
Knutson (D-Minnesota) 
Quie (R-Minnesota) 
Tewes (R-Wisconsin) 
Williams (R-New York)t 


4, Diversified (non-basics) 


Anfuso (D-New York) 
Dague (R-Pennsylvania) 
Dixon (R-Utah) 

Hagen (D-California) 
McIntire (R-Maine) 
Teague (R-California) 


. Tobacco 


Abbitt (D-Virginia) 

Bass (D-Tennessee) 

Cooley (D-North Carolina) 
Jennings (D-Virginia) 
McMillan (D-South Carolina) 
Matthews (D-Florida) 

Watts (D-Kentucky) 


. Wheat 


Belcher (R-Oklahoma) 
Krueger (R-North Dakota) t 
Smith (R-Kansas) 





* Members were classified on the basis of their constituencies’ principal commodities, as listed in the 
Census of Agriculture, Vol. I, 1956, and interviews with the members. 

t These members were not interviewed. Simpson, Williams and Krueger clearly belong to the groups 
to which they have been assigned. Hill might also have been included in the wheat group. 


controls (the complaint of California cotton 
farmers); and they must pay higher prices for 
the basics as well as pay higher taxes. 

Almost without exception the six groups 
show an alignment between commodity inter- 
ests and party allegiance. The corn and live- 
stock group has five Republicans and one 
Democrat; the cotton and rice group, seven 
Democrats; the dairy, livestock, small grains 
group, two Democrats and three Republicans; 
the diversified group, four Republicans and 
two Democrats; the tobacco group, seven 
Democrats; and the wheat group, three or four 
Republicans. Consequently, different com- 
modities will ordinarily be favored when differ- 
ent parties are in contro]. For example, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco usually receive more atten- 
tion when the Democrats are a majority in the 
Committee.” 


6 Four, if Hill were also assigned to it. Anfuso 
is assigned to the diversified (non-basics) group 
because he does not fit elsewhere. The overlap be- 
tween the corn and livestock, and the dairy, live- 
stock, small grains group is explained by the fact 
that livestock production is important to both 
but corn is more important in one and dairy prod- 
ucts in the other. 

7 Recent Democratic victories in the middle 
west have changed the pattern somewhat. There 


Committee organization has been strongly 
influenced by the commodity problems in 
agriculture. First, subcommittees are estab- 
lished to deal with currently critical commodity 
problems. Second, members are assigned to 
commodity subcommittees on the basis of their 
constituency interests. Table III shows the 
high correlation prevailing. Only one Democrat 
(Anfuso) was assigned to no commodity sub- 
committee representing producers in his con- 
stituency and he has no agricultural production 
at all in his Brooklyn district, though the 
poultry trade is important there.? Two Repub- 
licans (Harrison and Dixon) found themselves 
on subcommittees of little or no concern to 
their constituencies. Significantly both of these 
members were identified by other members as 
being supporters of Secretary Benson’s recom- 
mendations. 

Party considerations dictate that some mem- 


are more Democrats from corn, livestock, and 
dairy constituencies than previously. 

ë Anfuso almost monopolized the Committee 
hearings on the extension of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, since 
many New York City firms were testifying. His 
activity in these hearings provided unexpected 
evidence of constituency-representative relation- 
ships. 
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TABLE UI. CONSTITUENCY INTERESTS AND COMMODITY SUBCOMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS* 


va 


Major Agricultural Interests 


Member} in Constituency 
Democrats 

Poage Cotton, Livestock, Peanuts 

Grant Cotton, Peanuts, Wood Products 


Gathings Cotton, Rice, Soybeans 
McMillan Cotton, Tobacco, Peanuts 
Abernethy Cotton 

Albert Cotton, Livestock 


Abbitt Tobacco, Peanuts 


Polk Feed Grains, Livestock, Dairy 
Thompson Rice, Cotton, Peanuts 
Jones Cotton, Livestock, Soybeans 


Watts Tobacco, Feed Grains, Seeds 

Hagen Cotton, Alfalfa Seed, Potatoes, Fruit 
Johnson Dairy, Forests, Livestock 

Anfuso None 

Bass Tobacco, Cotton 

Knutson Wheat, Dairy, Feed Grains 

Jennings Tobacco, Livestock 

Matthews Tobacco, Peanuts, Vegetables 


Republicans 


Hoeven Feed Grains, Livestock 


Simpson Feed Grains, Livestock 


Commodity Subcommittees 


Cotton; Livestock & Feed Grains (C) 

Forests (C); Peanuts 

Cotton (C); Rice; Soybeans-Oilseeds 

Forests; Peanuts (C); Tobacco 

Cotton; Dairy Products (C); Soybeans- 
Oilseeds 

Livestock and Feed Grains; Peanuts; 
Wheat (C) 

Tobacco (C); Peanuts 

Dairy Products; Tobacco 

Rice (C); Poultry-Leggs 

Rice; Soybeans-Oilseeds (C); Wheat 

Tobacco; Wheat 

Cotton; Soybeans-Oilseeds 

Dairy Products; Forests; Poultry-liggs 

Poultry-Eggs 

Tobacco; Wheat 

Dairy Products 

Livestock and Feed Grains; Tobacco; Whi. 

Livestock and Feed Grains; Tobacco 


Livestock and Feed Grains; Soybeans- 
Oilseeds 

Cotton; Livestock and Feed Graina; 
Soybeans-Oilseeds; Tobacco 


Dague Tobacco, Truck Farming, Poultry, Dairy Tobacco; Wheat 


Harvey Feed Grains, Livestock 


Belcher Wheat 

McIntire Forests, Poultry, Potatoes 
Williams Dairy, Truck Farming 
Harrison Feed Grains, Livestock 


Livestock and Feed Grains; Soybeans- 
Oilseeds 

Cotton; Peanuts; Wheat 

Forests; Poultry-Eggs; Tobacco 

Dairy Products; Rice 

Peanuts; Poultry-Eggs 


Dixon Wheat, Potatoes, Small Grain, Sugar Beets Forests; Poultry-Eggs 


Smith Wheat 
Krueger Wheat, Small Grains 


Peanuts; Wheat 
Rice; Wheat 


Teague Vegetables, Fruit, Small Grains, Cotton Cotton; Forests 


Tewes Dairy, Tobacco, Livestock 
Quie Dairy, Feed Grains, Livestock 


Dairy Products; Tobacco 
Dairy Products; Tobacco 


* The major interests were deduced from the Census of Agriculture, 1954, Vol. 1, 1956, and from inter 


views with members. 


t Members listed according to committee rank. Chairman Cooley, whose principal interests wox 
tobacco, cotton and poultry, and William Hill, whose principal interests were wheat, feed grains, and 
sugar beets, were ex officio members of all subcommittees by virtue of their positions as chairman arc 


ranking minority member, respectively. 


bers must be on subcommittees of no concern 
to their constituencies: there must be Repub- 
heans on the cotton subcommittee and Demo- 
crats on the wheat subcommittee. For the 
most part, members who have little interest 


in the proceedings are expected either to remc'r 
silent during hearings or not to attend. 

The Work of the Committee—1958. In 1938 
serious problems existed for cotton, rice, whext, 
dairy products, and corn. These crises involved 
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four of the six commodity groups shown in 
Table II, leaving the tobacco and diversified 
groups with little direct and positive interest 
in the legislation. The Committee decided to 
employ the “omnibus” procedure so as to get 
as much backing for the bill as possible. Appar- 
ently the leadership on both sides agreed to 
this, though some Republicans complained 
about such obvious “‘logrolling.”’ 

The work of the Committee proceeded ac- 
cording to plan with the cotton, dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock and feed grains, and wheat 
subcommittees holding extensive hearings. The 
result was a 62-page bill (H. R. 12954) which 
included eight titles. In addition to titles 
designed to solve immediate crises, titles to 
extend certain popular programs were added 
so as to increase the bill’s dubious chances of 
passage.? 

The Committee voted on June 13 to report 
H. Res. 12954 favorably, but on June 25, the 
Rules Committee’s motion to debate the bill 
(H. Res. 609) was lost in the House, thereby 
defeating the bill.!° Shortly afterward, on June 
27, the Senate passed its farm bill (5. 4071) and 
sent it to the House. The House Agriculture 
Committee amended 8. 4071 to bring it into 
line with their previously defeated bill and 
reported it on August 4. On August 6, Chair- 
man Cooley moved that the House suspend 
the rules and pass 8. 4071 as amended. The 
motion received a simple majority, but not the 
two-thirds vote required for such a motion, and 
so S. 4071 was also defeated. The House Agri- 
culture Committee made a final attempt to 
modify their amendments to 5. 4071, and on 
August 14 Chairman Cooley once again moved 
that the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill as amended. This time S. 4071 was accepted 
after a short debate by a voice vote, and on 
August 28 it was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. (P.L. 85-835) 

In general, H. R. 12954 solved the cotton, 
rice, and feed grain problems to the satisfaction 
of Committee representatives from those areas 
and they were apparently willing to trade their 
support. Their modifications of 8. 4071 were 
attempts to bring that bill closer to the provi- 
sions of H. R. 12954 for these commodities. 
The wheat and dairy titles in H. R. 12954 had 
little support outside the groups representing 

í 


? The titles were: I —Foreign Trade; II—Rice; 
IIi—Cotton; IV—Wool; V—Wheat; VI—Milk; 
Vil—Feed Grains; and VIII—Miscéllaneous. 
Titles I and IV in particular were included be- 
cause they were popular programs. 

10 The reported vote in Committee was 21-10. 
The House vote on H. Res. 609 was 171-214. 
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TABLE IV. HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
VOTE'ON HOUSE RESOLUTION 609* 











Democrats Republicans 
Yea Nay Yea Nay 
Cooley Hagen Harvey Hill 
Poage Smith Hoeven 
Grant Quie Simpson 
Gathings Dague 
Abernethy Beleher 
Albert Harrison 
Abbitt Dixon 
Polk Krueger 
Thompson Teague 
Jones Tewes 
Watts 
Johnson Not Voting Not Voting 
Anfuso or Paired or Paired 
Bass : 
Knutson McMillan McIntire 
Jennings (paired for) (paired against) 
Matthews Williams 
Totals 
Not Voting 
~on Nay or Paired 
Democrats 18 1 1 
Republicans 3 11 2 
3 


Committee 21 12 


* Compiled from data in the Congressional Quarterly Almanác, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., 1958, pp. 392-3. Members are listed ac- 
cording to committee rank. 


those interests. Though the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration had objections to all titles in H. R. 
12954, their most serious protests were directed 
against the dairy and wheat titles. Cotton and 
rice representatives were willing to drop these 
objectionable titles when the bill reached the 
House floor in order to save the sections of the 
bill they wanted most. Neither wheat nor dairy 
was included in S. 4071." 

S. 4071 was more in line with the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s recommendations for fewer con- 
trols and lower supports.” Its ultimate passage, 


11 The dairy situation illustrates the in-fighting. 
Evidently the cotton and rice Democrats were 
opposed to any dairy legislation. Hearings 
were held but only after long delays. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s objections to the ‘‘self-help”’ 
bill proposed by dairy representatives were given 
the spotlight of a full committee hearing rather 
than a less sensational subcommittee hearing. 
The title which resulted was developed at the last 
minute and had little support, even among the 
national dairy groups. 

12 See The Congressional Digest, Vol. 37 (March, 
1958), pp. 75-7, for details of the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations. 
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even with the modifications to bring it closer 
to H. R. 12954, was generally conceded to have 
been a victory for the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. - 


IJ. MEMBER DISCUSSION AND EVALUATION 


The vote on the rule to debate H. R. 12954 
was split along party lines (Democrats for, 
Republicans against) with the major exception 
of urban Democrats. Of the 59 Democrats who 
indicated opposition (either by voting against, 
pairing against, or answering the Congressional 
Quarterly poll), 47 were from metropolitan or 
mid-urban districts. Several Committee mem- 
bers charged that the opponents of H. R. 12954 
had tried to identify it as a ‘‘consumers’ tax” 
bill in order to win the support of the urban 
representatives. The Committee vote, also 
split along party lines, is indicated in Table IV. 

Opinion of the Legislation. Members were 
asked in interviews for their opinions of the 
legislation, both H.R. 12954 and S. 4071. Two 
conclusions emerged. First, there was little un- 
qualified opinion in support of either bill. Of 
the 30 members interviewed in regard to 
H. R. 12954, three considered it good, five said 


that most of it was good, fifteen were equivoca’ 
(some sections good, some sections bad); and 
seven considered it poor. Of the 28 who were 
interviewed in regard to 8. 4071, four labeled in 
good, eight thought it “mostly good”, fourtecr 
were equivocal, and only two considered it bad. 
Table V distributes the opinions by commodity 
group. 

Several comments are appropriate. Thc 
commodity groups can be classified into the 
principal beneficiaries of H. R. 12954 (corn anc 
livestock, cotton and rice) who enjoyed brosc 
support; the champions of controversial title: 
who were also directly and positively affectac 
(dairy, wheat); and the onlookers who were noi 
involved or only indirectly affected (diversified 
tobacco). Examined in this way the mos. 
favorable opinions were offered by those mos: 
affected: six of the eight “good” or “mostly 
good” responses came from representatives o` 
the main beneficiaries. The middle category 
concerned with controversial titles, tended t 
be suspicious of the bill. Both dairy and whew. 
members suggested that their titles would be 
sacrificed once the bill got to the floor. 

Though it might be expected that Demo- 


TABLE V. MEMBER OPINION OF THE LEGISLATION, BY COMMODITY GROUP* 


H. R. 12954 
Commodity 
Interest Good Mostly Equiv- 
Good ocal 
Corn and Livestock 
Democratsf 1 
Republicans 1 1 
Cotton and Rice 
Democrats 3 2 2 
Dairy, Livestock, 
Small Grains 
Democrats 2 
Republicans 
Diversified 
Democrats 1 
Republicans 1 2 
Tobacco 
Democrats 1 6 
Wheat 
Republicans 
Totals 3 5 15 


* In answer to the question, “Did you consider H. R. 12954 (S. 4071) a good bill, a bad bill, sorau- 


thing in between, or just what?” 
t Polk not interviewed on S. 4071. 
# Anfuso not interviewed on S. 4071. 


S. 4071 
Bad Gooqg Mostly Equiv- pay 
Good ocal 
1 1 2 
1 6 
2 
2 2 
1 1 
1 2 1 1 
Í 6 
2 1 1 
7 4 8 14 2 


— 
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cratic tobacco representatives would actively 
support a bill from a Democratic committee, 
they were equivocal about H. R. 12954. On 
the basis of such comments as, ‘Frankly, I 
didn’t think it would help very much,” indi- 
cations were that the tobacco representatives 
did little more than vote for the rule to debate. 
Nothing in either bill was of primary concern to 
their constituencies. 

The diversified group offered very little 
favorable comment on H. R. 12954 and only 
one of them, a Democrat, voted for the bill on 
the floor. Once again, the bill gave very little 
direct, positive benefit to the group’s constitu- 
encies though, as will appear, if soon became 
evident that they did have a constituency 
interest in the bill. 

Opinion on the second bill shows a party 
split. Though the Republicans had less direct 
constituency interest in the bill (except for the 
corn and livestock group which considered it 
“good?” or “mostly good”), nine of eleven 
committee Republicans considered the bill 
“good” or “mostly good.” The Democrats were 
more qualified, with many of the cotton and 
rice group stating, “It was the best we could 
get.” The tobacco group was no more enthusi~ 
astic about S. 4071 than they had been about 
H. R. 12954. Republicans obviously considered 
this a better bill because it was not a clear-cut 
victory for Democratic commodities. Though 
Republican commodities had not fared too well, 
the Democrats were not able to write the 
legislation with a free hand. Republicans from 
diversified farming areas were much more 
satisfied with S. 4071 since it reduced controls 
and price supports. 

Second, the members’ opinions, not only of 
the bill as a whole but also of specific titles, were 
influenced by their constituencies’ interests. 
When asked what they liked most and least 
about the bills, members whose constituencies 
were directly affected replied that they liked 
best those sections which were designed to solve 
commodity problems in their own constituen- 
cies. On H. R. 12954, four from the cotton and 
rice group mentioned those titles, one from 
corn and livestock, both members from wheat, 
and two from dairy. The same held true for 
S. 4071. 

Members were reluctant to say what sections 
they liked least. Some spoke in general terms, 
mentioning the over-all cost, the politics in- 
volved, the issues not faced, etc. Only the 
dairy title drew much critical comment. Ten 
members (six Democrats and four Republicans) 
suggested that the dairy title was not good 
legislation and was harmful to the bill. The 
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most numerous response for S. 4071 was that 
no sections were “least liked.” 

As a follow-up question, members were asked 
which sections had beneficial or adverse effects 
on their constituencies. Once again, the replies 
supported the conclusion. In discussing H. R. 
12954 all groups directly affected by the bill 
mentioned most often, as being beneficial, 
those titles of greatest interest to their respec- 
tive constituencies. The most frequent response 
from the two least affected groups (diversified, 
tobacco) was that no section was beneficial. For 
S. 4071, those most affected were the cotton 
and rice and corn and livestock members. They 
all mentioned the titles of interest to their 
constituencies as most beneficial. Other groups 
either chose some section which was of tan- 
gential importance or stated that none was 
beneficial. Hardly any member admitted that 
any sections adversely affected his constit- 
uency. 

Concepts of Representation. Members were 
also asked to discuss what they relied on in 
their action on the first bill (H. R. 12954)— 
independent judgment, constituency wishes, 
a combination of factors, or something else. 
The results are summarized in the following 
conclusions. 

First, a majority of members stated that in 
making up their minds they relied on inde- 
pendent judgment or a combination of factors 
(22 of 27 interviewed on this question). There 
was no important difference between Repub- 
licans and Democrats on this question. (See 
Table VI.) 

Second, analysis by commodity groups re- 
veals that those groups least positively affected 
by the legislation most often responded that 
they relied on “independent judgment.” But 
the record shows that the diversified group did 
act to benefit constituency interests. 

The members’ replies must be weighed after 
taking into consideration both the importance 
of the legislation to their constituencies and 
the effect of their action for their constituencies. 
Of the ten who said that they followed inde- 
pendent judgment, four were from the tobacco 
group and three from the diversified. One other 
member from the diversified group said he 
supported his party in this instance but usually 
relied on independent judgment. 

Despite these replies, two observations are 
pertinent: (a) all tobacco representatives who 
relied on independent judgment nevertheless 
voted in support of their party" and (b) the 


18 Some tobacco representatives noted the im- 
portance of the wheat and feed grain titles for 
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TABLE VI. BASES ASSERTED FOR ACTION 
ON H. R. 12954* 


Independent Constitu- Combi- Other 


Commodity Groups Judgment ency Wishes nation (Party) 


Corn and Livestockt 


Republicans 1 2 
Cotton and Rice 
Democrats 1 2 3 1 


Dairy, Livestock, 
Small Grains 


Democrats 2 

Republicana 1 1 
Diversified? 

Democrats 1 

Republicans 2 i 1° 
Tobacco** 

Democrats 4 2 
Wheat 

Republicans 1 1 

Totals 10 3 12 2 


* In answer to the question, “What did you rely on in your 
action on H, R. 12954—(1) independent judgment, (2) the wishes 
of your constituency, (3) perhaps a combination of these, or 
(4) something else?” 

t Polk not included. 

? Anfuso not included. 

° Usually relied on independent judgment. 

** Cooley not included, 


voting action (against the bill) of the diver- 
sified group tended to favor the best interests 
of their farmers—as they themselves described 
these interests. As one member put it: “Benson 
is an asset to me. I agree with him and there is 
nothing political involved because his phil- 
osophy is good for my farmers.” All of the 
diversified group who responded “independent 
judgment” indicated that a continued program 
of high supports and controls for basic com- 
modities was bad for their farmers, who grow 
principally non-basics. 

The other three members who mentioned 
independent judgment were from the corn and 
livestock group (an admitted Administration 
and American Farm Bureau Federation sup- 
porter—he thought their programs would be 
best for his constituency in the long run); the 
cotton and rice group (a generally inactive 
member who “didn’t have too much informa- 
tion from my constituency”); and a dairy 


their constituencies. They thought these might 
eventually affect their livestock farmers (using 
the slogan, “cheap feed means cheap livestock”). 
Many of their farmers relied on wheat as an al- 
ternative crop. 


Republican who said, “I only had this chaz:cz 
to vote against the cotton deal.” 

Third, those groups most directly and pes - 
tively affected by the legislation relied oc 1 
“combination” or on “constituency wishe.. ’ 
Replies of these members indicated they wer: 
well aware of the problems involved in rep- 
senting ali interests in their legal constituc 1e 7 
on such a piece of legislation. 

Nine of the twelve responses indicating 3 
reliance on a combination of factors came fror: 
members whose constituency interests wer 
directly affected by the legislation. Some of ih: 
most detailed analyses of the process of repre- 
sentation were offered by senior members v 15 
replied that representation on policy was not z 
simple choice between independent judgmer , 
on the one hand and constituency wishes on ih: 
other. Typical of the extended remarks are i':: 
following: 


I understand the problems of that area n 
district]. I know what is best for the farm section 
And I think that the majority in my area refic 
my views. 

I am in close contact with them at all times. 
meet with them, ask their opinions on all mst- 
ters. I don’t use polls. I know the people. I vei: 
my convictions and hope that they [constituenu 
will follow these. They expect this—unless a roe 
organized group is excited about something. Tho, 
generally expect that you have more informatio: 
than they do. 

I am sent here as a representative of 600,0.) 
people. They are supposed to be voting on all. y 
legislation, I try to follow my constituents -t 
ignore them would be a breach of trust—but 
use my judgment often because they are miria 
formed. I know that they would vote as I doi 
they had the facts that I have. A lot of peo; k 
expect you to use your judgment, 

Under our form of government you have to reh, 
on a combination. If I know the views of the con 
stituents I will vote these views—as a represents 
tive, I must-—~but when I don’t know I substitut 
my best judgment. There is not one case In : 
hundred where I do know their views fully. ' 
figure if they knew what I know... they woulc 
understand my vote. Most of us vote what wi 
believe is sound, based on the information and oir 
judgment. This can be changed if the people ox 
press themselves clearly enough. This, howevcr 
is improbable and doesn’t happen very often. 


Even the junior members in these groups hea 
definite ideas about how their constituenci« 
were affected: 


I thought that it was a good bill and then i 
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thought that I could go ahead in view of the 
referendum and support the bill. If there weren’t 
a referendum [included in the bill], I would have 
checked [with the constituency] but I felt I could 
go ahead. On some legislation I hear from the 
people and rely on their judgment... [after 
probing for specifics]. On labor legislation I rely 
on groups in my area since I don’t know too much 
about it. 

I depend on a combination. I should educate 
them; they don’t really care how you vote. I make 
up my mind and then temper it with what the 
people want. After all, I think as they do. 


One member who relied on constituency 
wishes was frank in explaining his position: 


I vote for what I think will be the best eco- 
nomic interests of my people. Throughout the 
years I have gained an idea of what those best 
interests are. This is the way representative gov- 
ernment should work. 


Fourth, an analysis of members’ extended 
discussions coupled with an examination of 
their interest and activity on the legislation re- 
veals the importance of a concept of ‘con- 
stituency” in the action of members. 

Those who purported to rely on independent 
judgment were of three types: members who 
had no commodities to represent on the legisla- 
tion but opposed the bill—an action evidently 
in the best interests of their constituencies; 
members in the tobacco group who supported 
their party but had no direct interest in the 
legislation (though some expressed indirect 
interest); and members who had a constituency 
interest in the bill but said they relied on 
independent judgment in their actions, though 
this did not seem the case in fact. 

Those relying on a combination of factors 
argued that defining constituency interests was 
no simple, straightforward interpretation. In 
their subcommittee work on the bill, however, 
these members—the most active of all who 
worked on the bill—evinced a shrewd concep- 
tion of their constituencies’ commodity inter- 
ests. 

Clearly, more evidence than the self-ex- 
plained motivation for voting is relevant in 
appraising a representative’s action and in 
interpreting his conception of representation: 
his work in subcommittee on acceptable com- 
promises, e.g., or his interrogation of witnesses 
in hearings, or his part in the Committee’s 
executive sessions. The data gathered here from 
such successive stages of action as these tend to 
confirm Eulau’s typology of “delegates,” “‘trus- 
tees” and “politicos,” and his suggestion that 
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TABLE VII. METHODS FOR DETERMINING - 
CONSTITUENCY WISHES* 


Demoeratst Republicans 


Method Mentioning Mentioning 


Totals 


Just know if (live there, 


sense it) 8 5 13 
Meetings 6 3 9 
Correspondence 4, 3 7 
Questionnaire 1 2 3 
Newspaper — 2 2 
Testimony 1 1 2 
Advisory Committee (to ad- 

vise on agricultural policy) — 1 1 
Telephone calls — 1 
Visitors 1 — 


*In answer to the questions, “How did you find out what 
your constituency wishes were on this bill?” and “Are there 
other ways you use to tap opinion and get information about 
your constituency’s agricultural interests? What are these?’ 

t Does not include Cooley, Polk, or Anfuso. 


a representative might act in more than one of 
these roles.44 

Knowing the Constituency. In order to dis- 
cover some of the relationships and means of 
communication between the representative and 
his constituency, members were asked how they 
knew their constituency wishes on H. R. 12954. 
Table VII summarizes the responses. The most 
important method, members said, was a type of 
individual “sounding-board” procedure. Some 
of those mentioning “intuition” or “sixth 
sense” observed that their own identity with 
the culture or mood of the district made it 
naturai that they would know their neighbors’ 
wishes. Responses which typified the members’ 
analyses were: 


You are in a position to know, of course, on a 
lot of things. I live there—there are many things 
I just know. I don’t have to ask anybody. There 
are very few bills where I have to guess. If I did, 
I wouldn’t be here as the representative. 

I am a native of . I get letters—though 
I don’t get very much mail. I have sent out ques- 
tionnaires but I don’t now. Itis just the fact that 
I know and I can judge their needs. 





Some of the members pointed out that they 
were farmers and reasoned that this gave them 
a special ability to know the needs of fellow 
farmers. Others indicated that their familiarity 
with the district through campaigns or frequent 
visits made it possible for them to know. Either 
way, they were identifying a “policy constit- 
uency.” 


4% Above, note 2. 
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Though such responses suggest that the rep- 
resentative has a concept of his constituency 
interests on legislation, there is still no reliable 
evidence as to how he develops it. But whether 
he gets it by divination, intuition or instruc- 
tion, it appears to dominate his behavior as a 
representative where its outline is sharp. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions suggested by this case study 
can be set forth somewhat more systematically 
as follows: ~ 


1. If a policy measure is seen to affect sub- 
stantial interests in a representative’s legal con- 
stituency, then he will rely on his perception 
of the interests affected (his “policy constitu- 
ency’’) when he acts at the working level (usually 
the subcommittee) in regard to this measure. 


A. Institutional arrangements affect his ability 
to represent his policy constituency. The 
House Agriculture Committee is organized 
to allow a maximum of constituency-ori- 
ented representation. 

B. The representative has a “sense” of constit- 
uency interests drawn from first-hand ex- 
perience in the “‘lega]”’ constituency and this 
“sense” influences his perception of a policy 
constituency. 

C. Party allegiance is an important modifying 
factor, 


(1) The legislative majority party may de- 
mand a vote in support of its policies. 
The legislative minority party may de- 
mand a vote in opposition to the ma- 
jority’s policies. The Administration 
may press for support for its stands. 

(2) Representatives, whether or not af- 
fected by the legislation, tend to sup- 
port their party’s position more as the 
action moves beyond the basic working 
level, and most at the final vote. 


2. If a measure is seen to have little or no direct 
effect, on interests in a representative’s legal con- 
stituency, then he will tend more readily to look 
to his political party for a cue when he acts in re- 
gard to this measure. 


A. The representative will tend the more to 
suggest that he relies on “independent judg- 
ment,” the less his constituency’s interests 
are seen to be directly or positively affected 
by a policy. 

B. He will vote in support of his political party 
but will not actively support the policy in 
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other ways if his constituency interests are 
not perceived to be affected. 


A final comment suggests a further and more 
tentative generalization. In this case study it 
became necessary to reconcile actions of certain 
members who seemed motivated by different 
forces at different action points. Table IV 
shows that 11 Republicans voted or paired 
against the rule to debate H.R. 12954. Of these, 
seven were from constituencies which had a 
direct, positive interest in the legislation. Four 
of the seven were particularly active in effecting 
compromises in titles of major concern to their 
constituencies. They were apparently satisfied 
with the respective titles, yet had no difficulty 
in rationalizing opposition to the entire bill on 
the House floor. Further, while members of the 
diversified group apparently did little to ob- 
struct the work on H.R. 12954 at the subcom- 
mittee level (thereby following an apparent 
norm for Agriculture Committee members), it 
nevertheless became obvious that some of them 
worked actively to defeat the bill on the House 
floor. 

An adequate concept of representation 
should account for a total action pattern, not 
merely a final vote. The representative on the 
House Agriculture Committee can view his 
composite role retrospectively as one in which 
he has taken several separate actions to make 
up a total pattern in regard to the omnibus 
farm legislation. He also can recognize that on 
different occasions he felt differing demands 
upon him in his several capacities, as a member 
of a party, a representative of a constituency, a 
member of a committee, of a Congress, of 
interest groups, etc. He was able to reconcile, 
compromise or avoid some of the inherent con- 
flicts in these demands, at least in part, because 
of the multiple action points. Examples of such 
reconciliations in this case study justify a final 
hypothesis which merits separate study: 


3. If a representative has a multiplicity of con- 
flicting demands upon him in any series of actions 
on policy, he can satisfy many of them, over a 
period of of time, because of the multiplicity of 
action points at successive stages in the legisla- 
tive process. 


1% Minority party members are more likely to 
feel conflicting demands since the majority party’s 
commodities will probably be favored. Some ma- 
jority party members will find, however, that 
they are not as directly concerned with the legis- 
lation and so will be less actively involved at all 
stages of action. 


SEMINAR EXERCISE 
THE CHAIRMAN’S PROBLEM 


BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 
Visiting, University of California (Berkeley) 


One of the major obstacles to the progress of 
political theory lies in the fact that people 
speak of rights without paying attention to the 
feasibility of their exercise. I propose to raise 
here some elementary problems relating to the 
right of speech. It is one of the basic tenets of 
our democratic political philosophy that all 
people (over a given age) have an equal right 
of speech. Making this right operational how- 
ever gives rise to difficulties which have not 
been faced. 


I. THE CHAIRMAN’S PROBLEM 


I shall start out with a very simple problem, 
which moreover has the advantage of evoking 
familiar pictures: this is the chairman’s prob- 
lem. I find myself chairman of an assembly, and 
regard all participants as formally equal, which 
commits me to treating them equally. Feeling 
bound by this principle, I decide as follows: the 
duration of the meeting is m, the number of 
participants n: I shall give the floor to each 
‘participant for a time m/n; thus the equal right 
of speech will receive practical application. 
Assume that the meeting is to be crowned by 
a vote (the time of actual voting not figuring 
in m): before the participants cast their equal 
votes, they will have had equal opportunities to 
influence the voting, t.e., they shall have had, 
insofar as depends upon me, equal voices. 

Now if m the duration of the meeting (in 
speaking time) is three hours, and if n the 
number of participants is 12, my procedure is 
susceptible of being applied: it grants the floor 
to each participant for a quarter of an hour. 
This is not a long time but still it may be 
enough. 

But, keeping m at three hours, let us set the 
value of n at 5,400. Then, adhering to the same 
rule for the allocation of time, I shall give the 
floor to each participant for 2 seconds, which 
is absurd. 

Aware of this absurdity, I shall have to scrap 
my rule. On what principles shall I then ex- 
ercise my chairmanship? Assuming that I can- 
not stretch the duration of the discussion (m is 
a datum), time is my scarce resource. How 
shall I divide it up? My ideal denominator, the 
number of participants, will not do. I shall 
then use as my denominator the minimum time 
(call it $) required to develop a meaningful 


argument. But the consequence thereof is im- 
mediately apparent: my number of speakers 
shall now be s=m/k; which means that it will 
be indifferent to the number of participants 
formally entitled to speak. 

Let us leave m at three hours and set k at a 
quarter of an hour: then I shall have a max- 
imum of twelve speakers no matter how great 
the assembly. Which means that the greater 
the assembly, the greater the proportion of 
those who are denied in fact the right granted 
to them in principle. In an assembly of 48, 
three out of four will be denied the effective 
exercise of their formal right. In an assembly of 
5,400 no less than 449 out of 450 will be denied 
in practice their theoretical right. 

I had a reason for using a figure in the five- 
thousand range. In that range, according to 
historians,! stood the number of the Athenian 
citizens, who, on the most important occasions, 
responded? to the calling of the popular as- 
sembly in.the days when it was the sovereign 
decision-making body of the City. We are told 
that this body met from sunrise to sundown; 
call it twelve hours. But all the speeches which 
have come down to us suggest that the time 
taken by an individual orator was at least one 
hour. Thus, at the outside, there were twelve 
orators, probably less. We must conclude that 
in this direct democracy, the right to speak 
was in fact exercised only by a very small 
minority, and that there must have been some 
principle of selection of this small minority. 

Looking to figures has yielded us three im- 
portant results: (1) With an upper time limit 
for discussion m and a lower time limit for the 
formulation of a speech k, the feasible maxi- 
mum number of people exercising the right of 
speech is determined. (2) Therefore with an 
increasing number n, the formal right to speak 
is a delusion for an increasing proportion of 
those entitled to this formal right. (3) In any 
system which grants formal rights to more than 
can effectively be given the opportunity of 
exercising them, there must be some device 
whereby those who are allowed the actual 


1 Cf. Gustave Glotz and Robert Cohen, La 
Grèce au Ve siècle (Paris, 1931), p. 270. 

? The body of citizens was from five to eight 
times greater. 
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right are singled out from those to whom it 
formally belongs. 

These remarks lead us to consider a number 
of problems, 


II. THE M LIMIT 


Going back to my position as chairman, let 
us assume that I greatly take to heart the 
principle that each participant, entitled to the 
same right, should have an equal opportunity 
to expound his views. The one thing I cannot 
do is to share out the time into units so small 
that nobody can make sense. Therefore my 
first obligation is to set the value of k, of which 
more anon. Supposing I have set it at 15 
minutes, I now feel impelled to break the m 
limit. I shall thus tell the assembly that having 
made up my mind that 15 minutes is the 
mimimum time for an opinion, I propose that 
each member should have his 15 minutes. 
Supposing that I have 5,400 participants, this 
means that we must sit for 1,350 hours in all, 
or, assuming 9 hours a day, a session of 150 
working days. 

I shall first make the wild hypothesis that 
this suggestion is adopted, and carried out, and 
I shall add the even wilder postulate that 
attendance and attention are consistently sus- 
tained throughout. Even giving myself such 
unattainable conditions, I shall fail in my 
attempt to afford each and every member an 
equal opportunity of influencing the vote 
occurring at the end of the 150th day, because 
the speeches made in the later days will 
obviously be more present to the memory of 
the voters than those made in the earlier and 
now distant days. 

But obviously the suggestion is absurd. First, 
in some cases, a decision must be reached 
before this great space of time. Second, in all 
cases, the participants will prove unwilling to 
sit through this long succession of speeches. If 
they are a body of citizens, as in Athens, they 
have private affairs to attend to. If they are a 
professional decision-making body, as in the 
case of our parliaments, they have other issues 
to decide. 

The m constraint is based upon there being a 
time limit to the attention which any one 
person will give to the discussion of any specific 
subject: this time limit varies with the indi- 
vidual’s talent for concentration, with the 
importance in his eyes of the subject dis- 
cussed, and especially in function of the other 
obligations or interests which compete for his 
attention. 

To illustrate the existence of an individual 
m limit, let us consider the case of the demo- 
cratic-minded radio producer. 


The case of the democratic-minded radio 4.7 + 
ducer. Let us picture a well-meaning raci i- 
producer, who decides to use his powc.i1. 
network so as to give the public a full discu - 
sion of an important public issue. He © s 
principled man, who firmly believes in euu . 
right of speech, and therefore he widely ad» ce- 
tises that anyone, whoever he may be, wis 
wishes to talk on this issue shall be granted : 5y 
ten minutes. Let us suppose that he get. z 
great number of requests, and that, desiv 1 
his audience to judge each opinion on it. 
merits, he decides that his speakers will follo ~ 
each other in an order determined by ehane, 
and that each will be announced by a numere , 
not by name. He then begins to carry out » s 
program up to the exhaustion of his nurvocr 
of speakers. 

What can we expect to happen in terms c: 
the audience? Eliminating influences duc 1) 
more or jess favorable hours or days, we enl 
safely forecast that the audience will fall oi 
very rapidly. Thus, even if our producer e: 1, 
himself satisfied with the total number 7 
ears-minutes afforded to the whole series, b> 
will have utterly failed to ensure to all ir- 
speakers an equal hearing: the later they co'n ' 
the fewer listeners they get. Thus letting the 
exercise an equal right to speak will not hev: 
afforded them an equal hearing. 

Maintaining the congregation. Throughout x ' 
have been thinking of exercising the right i> 
speak as equivalent to getting the opportu: ‘i. ° 
of addressing a given congregation and we shai i 
go on doing so now. 

The opportunity of addressing the congre n- 
tion lies in the hands of the chairman, gi. : 
the congregation. But the congregation is ro 
in fact given. It may melt away, as in the e s` 
of our radio audience. Much the same phenc'i- 
enon can be observed in parliament, when < 
debate is long-drawn: members wander off, s x: 
if they do not leave the room bodily, at less, 
their minds wander off. 

The chairman’s problem, therefore, does tio. 
reduce, as would-be speakers are apt to thii, 
to fairly distributing the congregation’s iri- 
between speakers; it is also and indeed mai: i- 
a problem of upkeep, of keeping the congre:.:- 
tion together and attentive. This obliges I'r: 
on the one hand to limit the overall time o. 
discussion; but it also forces him to look in hi.: 
selection of speakers toward those who are mcs. 
apt to command attention. 


Ill. THE k CONSTRAINT 


Let us now turn to the k constraint. Li, 
letter designates the time which I, as chairm:n. 
deem to be the minimum necessary to develoi 
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adequately an opinion on the subject under 
discussion. I offer no justification for my setting 
of k because I would find it difficult to explain 
the complicated computations which intervene 
in my mind and of which I am hardly aware. 
First I make some assessment of the difficulty 
of the subject. The more complex it seems to 
me, the more prone I am to raise k. Though 
my assessment of the difficulty of the subject 
is inevitably subjective, [ am apt to take it as 
objective, and there is no practical harm in so 
calling it. But now I must take into account the 
qualification of the audience. It is to be hoped 
that I have not been chosen as chairman while 
having qualifications lower than the median 
qualification of the assembly. I shall assume 
that my qualification is quite a bit higher than 
median. 

I must then take into account the fact that 
the expenditure of words required to convey 
an argument increases as the qualification of 
the listener decreases. An expert can convey 
his argument to a fellow expert in the same 
field with an economy of words or symbols, 
which makes his message incomprehensible to 
a layman. When speaking to the latter, the 
short-hand of jargon or conventional signs must 
be made explicit, and redundance must be 
introduced to increase the probability of under- 
standing. Therefore, the lower the qualification 
of the audience, the more I must raise k. 

We have now reached a conclusion which is 
capable of two alternative formulations. One: 
the more complex the subject and the less 
qualified the audience, the higher I must set 
k. Two: the greater the difficulty of the subject 
for the given audience, the more I must raise k. 
The two formulations are of course equivalent 
and the choice between them depends upon 
one’s desire to include or exclude the notion of 
“intrinsic” difficulty. 

But having come to such a conclusion, I 
have not exhausted the factors to be considered 
in the setting of k. We may not disregard what 
experience teaches us: ùe., that conveying the 
same argument to the same audience is a feat 
which some orators achieve in far less time 
than some others: for the given achievement, 
there is a considerable difference in speed. 
Obviously I cannot set k so that it suits only 
the fastest of potential speakers, in which case 
the allotted time would be inadequate for all 
others. But can I set & so that it suits the 
slowest of potential orators? Obviously not. 

I am constrained by an inelastic m: total 
discussion time is fixed. Therefore the higher 
I set k, the fewer the speakers I can allow. Al- 
ready, if the subject be one of some complexity 
and the audience of low qualification, I have 
to set & pretty high. I now want to set $ so as 
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to allow a maximum number of speakers. It 
is clear that I can maximize my number of 
speakers only by restricting my choice of 
speakers to those who require least time to 
develop their argument. 

Let us set out the problem as one of simple 
arithmetic. Discussion time is 3 hours, and we 
shall make the assumption that 16 potential 
orators require for their exposition times which 
from the first to the last rank from 15 to 30 
minutes, growing by one minute as we proceed 
from one person to another. The 16th potential 
orator would require 80 minutes: if that is the 
value at which I set k, equal sharing of time 
between the orators limits me to six speakers. 
If however I set k at 22 minutes, I can then 
afford eight orators, but they have to be the 
eight swiftest expounders. 


IV. CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF 
SPEAKERS 


Thus attention to k, with m held constant, 
gives me a recipe for choosing those who will 
be called upon to exercise the right of speech, 
t.e., those who can formulate their argument, 
under given conditions, with maximum econ- 
omy.’ 

But while we considered m, it became ap- 
parent that, apart from cases where the dura- 
tion of the assembly is exogenously determined, 
which are many, m can be considered as some- 
what elastic, rising if the speakers be men who 
are capable of retaining attention. Here is 
another distinct criterion for the selection of 
speakers. It may occur that the two criteria 
coincide—a clear and concise speaker is apt to 
retain attention—but also the two criteria may 
not coincide because a “big name” is apt to 
attract attention even if its bearer be a diffuse 
speaker. 

The two criteria which have been formulated 
arise logically from the problem examined. 
These criteria are in fact applied when for 
instance the B.B.C. organizes a broadcast 
discussion: the name which appeals to the 
audience, and the ability to make points 
swiftly are both taken into consideration. 

But another consideration also arises, and is 
of major importance. If a discussion is wanted, 
different opinions must be advanced. How is 
the chairman to choose bearers of different 
opinions, without making a prior selection of 
opinions on his own account? The procedure 
generally accepted is to choose bearers of 


2 The conclusions are unaltered if one imagines 
that those who can develop their argument with 
maximum economy use up not their equal share 
of total time but only that which is necessary to 
them. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S PROBLEM 


opinions, different from each other, but of 
which every one is accepted by a notable por- 
tion of the body politic. The men’s individual 
opinions are then severally representative of a 
body of opinion. 

This completes our cursory examination of 
“the chairman’s problem:” he recognizes men 
whose names are apt to retain attention, who 
are representative of different bodies of opinion, 
and who are apt to present their argument with 
maximum economy. 


V. THE CRITERIA SEEN FROM THE ANGLE OF 
Bonum Commune 


The criteria we have found for dealing with 
the chairman’s problem are in no way surpris- 
ing. They are those which any reasonably com- 
petent chairman applies in fact. They can how- 
ever be assailed from two angles, from the 
Bonum Commune viewpoint and also from the 
individual rights viewpoint. 

Beginning with the first, it may be said: (1) 
that a glamorous name, capable of retaining 
attention is not a guarantee of wisdom; (2) 
that the several opinions which are widely held 
may all be wrong, and that the best opinion 
may not be representative of a body of opinion; 
(3) that an argument may be presented tersely 
thanks to the neglect of important considera- 
tions, and that its economy of words may cor- 
respond to a poverty of substance. 

To the first point, the answer must be brief. 
The chairman, should he feel entitled to pick 
out the wisest, may well doubt his ability to 
discern them, and if he does not doubt it, the 
congregation may well call it into question. The 
second point will be dealt with as we come to 
discuss the criteria from the angle of individual 
rights. The third point is well taken. 

We like our problems to be simple and our 
decisions to require little thought. Therefore 
if speaker A presents a problem as complicated 
and B as simple, we are apt to prefer B’s argu- 
ment. Rightly so, if B has taken the complex- 
ities into account and reduced them to sim- 
plicity, but wrongly if B has made the problem 
simple by overlooking important aspects, which 
is most frequently the case. There is a sure 
recipe for presenting any problem as simple: it 
is to disregard factual information and to 
reason discursively from general principles. The 
principles and the reasoning are easily grasped 
by listeners who are thus readily convinced, 
while many are apt to resent the effort required 
from them by speaker A who pours out and 
marshals a great deal of factual information. 

We are prone to buy our opinions in the 
cheapest market: and that is the market where 
particular opinions are mass produced from 
general principles. This is a major danger which 
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afflicts assemblies: it can be guarded against 
only by the chairman’s closest attention to pro- 
viding participants with the factual informa- 
tion relevant to the issue; and if the assembiy 
cannot be asked to digest the adequate amount 
of factual information, then it is not the proper 
body for deciding the specific issue. 


VI. THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


We started out, concerned not with the 
problem of reaching the right decision (a 
Bonum Commune problem) but with the gap 
which may occur between the right of speech 
and its exercise. Our examination of the chair- 
man’s problem has made it clear to us that the 
gap cannot fail to be considerable. 

Our main point throughout this discussion 
has been that time is a scarce commodity, i.c., 
the time during which a congregation can be 
held together attentive to speakers from a floor 
or pulpit, or the time during which an audience 
can be expected to remain attentive to a broad- 
cast, is a limited quantity. The problem is not 
different in kind if we think, not of speakers 
competing for the opportunity of addressing 
a gathering, but of people addressing letters for 
the correspondence column of a newspapcr: 
here it is the space which is limited. The editor 
who returns to the letter-writer a printed noic 
expressing regret that his communication cou:d 
not be printed due to lack of space refers to a 
real concrete problem. There is a bottle-neck 
of space in the correspondence column (or 
columns) as there is a bottleneck of time in an 
assembly. However the editor’s answer by no 
means satisfies the letter writer who sees other 
letters printed while his has not been. Nor does 
lack of time pleaded by the chairman satisfy 
the would-be speaker who has not been recog- 
nized while others have had their say. 

There is no place (as far as I know) in the 
political theory of democracy for the simple 
and glaring fact of bottlenecks. Individuals arc 
told at every moment that they have an equal 
right of speech, and they find out in any con- 
crete instance that the opportunity of expres- 
sion is denied to them. This breeds the feeling 
that democratic principles are a lie. And indeed 
if the principle of right of speech is so formu- 
lated as to convey the impression “you shal! 
have the opportunity of being heard by the 
congregation, equal to anyone else’s” then it 
is a lie, because it 1s impossible to give such an 
opportunity. This comes back to the old idea 
so often forgotten that any right is meaningless 
which does not have as its counterpart an 
obligation in someone else towards whom thc 
claim must be directed. Now, giving to every- 
one the right of being heard by the congregatior 
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would mean settling upon the congregation the 
obligation of listening to each and everyone; 
and that is not feasible. 

People who are taught and told that they 
have an equal right of speech find out in fact 
that the avenues of expression are guarded by 
people who turn down their application. They 
do not realize that this is a necessity since here 
we are dealing with a scarce commodity which 
cannot be divided into less than given quanti- 
ties. They are merely aware of being turned 
down, and are apt to believe that the guardians 
of the avenues of speech have turned them 
down personally: from there it is just one 
jump to thinking thatthe right to speech which 
rightly belongs to all (is this not tirelessly 
stated?) is in fact confiscated by a few, who 
form an Establishment. Whether or not the 
guardians of the many different avenues of 
expression do in some loose manner form one 
company, and can be called an Establishment, 
or whether in fact such guardians are in the 
several cases ad hoc and are linked in one body 
by our innate tendency to mythologize, is a 
sociological problem which does not concern us 
here. I personally lean to the second view. 
Different avenues are guarded by different 
people, and the only sameness which obtains is 
the sameness of the denial of the exercise of the 
right of speech. 

Clearly this denial applies to a greater pro- 
portion of applicants, the greater the concen- 
tration of the avenues of expression. Say that 
every day one out of ten thousand readers of 
a newspaper feels moved to write to the paper. 
And say that there is room for ten readers’ 
letters. A newspaper with a circulation of 
300,000 will deny 2 out of 3 letter writers. A 
newspaper with a circulation of 3 million will 
deny 290 out of 300. 

Thus if you have 10 of the smaller circulation 
newspaper instead of the one with the large 
circulation, you have less frustration. The same 
of course holds for assemblies. Thus every 
phenomenon of concentration in the media of 
expression or in the centers of discussion and 
decision-making tends to decrease the percent- 
age of received candidates among those who 
postulate for the exercise of the right of speech. 

If one does not want people to feel that they 
are cheated it is important to explain to them 
this phenomenon of “scarcity” and also to 
make reasonably clear the criteria of selection 
used to choose among the many who have a 
formal right the few who are called to exercise 
it. It is better to stress the positive scarcity 
features of the system and the criteria used to 
allocate this scarce resource than to stress the 
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formal right which can in so few cases be exer- 
cised. In fact a system of expression is character- 
ized by just these two things: tts bottlenecks and 
the criteria for admission through the bottlenecks. 


VIIL. THE RIGHT TO BUTTONHOLE 


There is however a sense in which the right 
of speech can be exercised by each and every- 
one; it is the right to buttonhole, to address a 
fellow citizen, one to one, and convince him to 
hear you out (that is the speaker’s business in 
which he may succeed or fail) and having done 
so to convince him of your opinion (that again 
is the speaker’s business in which he may suc- 
ceed or fail). By such “artisan” procedure, you 
may command successively the attention of n 
people, and in consequence you may collect 
these n people in a hall, and so fire them with 
your opinion that they shall go abroad and 
collect n? and then zn? people, etc. You may thus 
constitute a congregation of your own. That 
this should be allowed is essential to a free 
society; that and not that. anyone should be 
given the right to address any congregation. 

Now consider the problem which arises in 
the case of Primus who has collected through 
toil and trouble a congregation of his own 
doing. An outsider Secundus, comes in and 
claims the right to address this congregation 
on grounds of the right of free speech. Is Primus 
bound to give him the floor? I doubt it. He 
can reply to Secundus: “I have made up this 
congregation. Go thou and do likewise.’ 


VIII, CONCLUSION 


It is essential to lay stress upon feasibility 
problems. Exclusive emphasis upon formal 
rights must inevitably breed in citizens the 
feeling that they are deceived, since the enun- 
ciation of such formal rights leads them to 
think that they should be enabled to exercise 
rights which in fact give rise to scarcity situa- 
tions, frustrating the hopes aroused by the 
enunciation of formal rights. 

With increasing centralization we move from 
the viewpoint of the right of speech to situa- 
tions of increasing scarcity, which make the 
actual enjoyment of the formal right more and 
more subject to narrower bottlenecks. This is 
not generally understood and people feel mysti- 
fied. This can be remedied only by speaking 
increasingly in terms of feasibility. 


4 This would lead into another subject: the 
inequality of means for the building of a congre- 
gation and the increasing comparative disad- 
vantage of the artisan process. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
KENDALL’S LIBERTY WITH MILL 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Kendall, in his article, “The ‘Open 
Society’ and Its Fallacies” (in this Review, 
December, 1960), asserts that John Stuart 
Mill in his essay On Liberty denies the existence 
“of any truth whatever unless it be the truth of 
the denial itself.’ Kendall goes on to argue 
that a society based on Mill’s alleged skepti- 
cism cannot give preference to any doctrine or 
elevate any opinion to the status of a “public 
truth,” 

This interpretation does not entirely do 
justice to Mill. Although he stresses the impor- 
tance of competition among ideas, he does not 
deny the possibility that some ideas may be 
found to be true. The function of competition 
among ideas is precisely to establish a reliable 
body of knowledge. Just what constitutes a 
true idea Mill discusses in his other works, but 
that he did have a theory of truth cannot be 
denied. 

One may not accept Mill’s theory, but one 
cannot very well accuse him of thoroughgoing 
skepticism. Since he believes in the possibility 
of distinguishing between true and false ideals, 
he naturally asserts the superiority of true 
ideas over false ones. Moreover, he thinks that 
eventually society may and probably will 
develop a body of “preferred doctrines” or 
“publie truths,” to use Kendall’s terms. The 
following passage in Chapter II of On Liberty 
makes clear Mill’s position in this matter: 


As mankind improve, the number of doctrines 
which are no longer disputed or doubted will be 
constantly on the increase: and the well-being of 
mankind may almost be measured by the number 
and gravity of the truths which have reached the 


To TEE EDITOR: 


In a recent article in the Revrew (December 
1960), Willmoore Kendall attacked the falla- 
cies of the “open society” as represented by 
John Stuart Mill in his essay “On Liberty.” In 
the name of the academic orthodoxy to which 
he appealed I submit a few comments and 
questions. 

I agree wholeheartedly that anyone who 
participates in an intellectual exchange must 
from the moment he begins “make manifest, by 
his behavior, his sense of duty to act as if the 
other participants had something to teach 


point of being uncontested. The cessation, on «r 
question after another, of serious controverry ' 
one of the necessary incidents of the consolidst ù 
of opinion; a consolidation as salutary in thec: 
of true opinions, as it is dangerous and nosis 
when the opinions are erroneous. 


Mill thus believes that truth may and ought i- 
be a unifying rather than a disintegrative e% 
in society. “The highest aim and best result e 
improved intelligence, it has hitherto nc: 
thought, is to unite mankind more and iar > 
in the acknowledgment of all import“ 
truths. ...” He does not deny the valid''y < 
this aim nor the possibility of its being real'z™ . 

Kendall is on firm ground when he deseri x 
the formidable obstacles that confront free )- - 
of discussion in any society, and he is pro}. >. 
right in criticising Mill for not giving sufhei r. 
weight to these obstacles. Moreover, one ce ° 
agree with him on the dangers of a dtes. - 
divided society. Whether the principle of i: ` 
discussion should be devalued in the face e- 
these admitted obstacles and whether 1 
schisms in society can be attributed exclusiv™: < 
to the free expression of opinions are debais >. - 
questions. 

These issues, however, go beyond the pont 
want to make here. In my opinion, Kenis l 
attack on the “open society” is weakened i, 
his failure to give a balanced interpretatini « 
Mils treatment of freedom of discuss > 
Mill was not the complete skeptic and relati” ' 
portrayed in this article. 

I trust this difference of opinion will not | +r 
to “violence and civil war.” 

ARNETT Å. ELLICTT 

University of Tennessee 


him—the duty, in a word, to see to it that t - 
exchange goes forward in an atmosphere 
courtesy and mutual self-respect.” But suw | 
one should grant such courtesy and respect cv © 
more to the dead (who cannot reply) thus. 

the living. His accusation that John Stu 
Mill was, like Machiavelli, “a teacher of er ` 
is certainly lacking in respect, if not in iri: 
The charge that Mill was a man who conce v` 
himself “a new prince in a new state,” x.: 
felt obliged to “destroy” what had precio 

him, so that he might create ‘what he ‘c: 
stirring within him,’? might be applicec 
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Nietzsche—can it be applied equally to Mill? 
What is Kendall’s evidence? He would have 
readers believe that Mill’s open society is 
rooted in ‘demonstrably evil teachings,” but 
exactly what is the evil? Kendall’s rhetorical 
questions are not evidence and certainly not 
proof of it. 

According to him, a major difficulty with 
Mill’s doctrine is that it is rooted in skepticism 
and relativism. He also asserts that ‘“Every- 
thing reduces itself for Mill to intellectual 
argument, where you either win or lose or 
draw by the sheer appeal to reason... .” If 
he wishes to attack the relativistic implication 
of Mill’s thought he ought to specify exactly 
what he means by “reason’”—in order to avoid 
further relativistic confusion. Was Mill’s ap- 
peal to utility synonymous with this ‘‘sheer 
appeal to reason’? And what exactly does 
Kendall mean when he says that ‘‘Mill’s free- 
dom of speech doctrine is not merely derivative 
from a preliminary assault upon truth itself; 
it is inseparable from that assault and cannot, 
I contend, be defended on any other ground’’? 
Does he mean that Mill assaulted all forms of 
truth knowable by evidence and reason? Or 
only the doctrine of Truth with a capital T, or 
truth as embodied in dead dogmas? Readers are 
asked to become passim’s slaves to find out. 

To come to the heart of the matter, Kendall 
argues that Mils proposals misconceive the 
strategic problem. “Fortunate,” he says, is that 
society that has a small minority of people 
capable of valuing the pursuit of truth in the 
way Mill suggests; “fortunate” is that minority 
if it is given the leisure and resources to pursue 
truth; and ‘‘wise that society whose decision 
makers see deeply enough into things...” to 
provide this minority with the necessary leisure 
and resources. This is not to state a problem 
but to underscore two platitudes. The problem 
is how, in practice, to achieve this happy state 
of affairs. Mill’s strategy he calls “Utopian” in 
the worst sense of the word because it is 
obviously Utopian to ask society to give the 
select minority “freedom to treat publicly all 
questions as open questions, as open not only 
to itself in the course of its discharge of its own 
peculiar functions but for everybody. ...” He 
concludes that “‘by asking for all, even assum- 
ing that all to be desirable, we imperil our 
chances of getting that little we might have got 
had we asked only for that little.” This is to 
assume that liberty of speech should he sought 
from wise rulers as a gift, not sought on the 
basis of any principle, unless begging can be 
called a principle. Furthermore, in a broader 
context, it is worth recalling that Christianity 
itself was once considered Utopian, anarchistic 
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and destructive of the publie truth. 

His second objection to Mill raises the his- 
torical issue: we have no experience of un- 
limited freedom of speech as Mill defines it, or 
of the open society as Popper defines it, “unless 
after a fashion and for a brief moment, in 
Weimar Germany——an experience no organized 
society will be eager to repeat.” Does he want 
readers to believe that Weimar Germany was a 
bad society or failed as a society because it 
allowed too much freedom of speech? The 
breakdown of the Weimar republic owed more 
to the depression, to class conflicts, and to 
Hitler. Further on he argues that such a society 
as Mill prescribed will “descend ineluctably 
into ever deepening differences of opinion, into 
progressive breakdown of those common prem- 
ises upon which alone a society can conduct 
affairs by discussion... ,” until there is at last 
a civil war. This may or may not be true. 
Weimar Germany, however, is again not a 
convincing illustration. First, because there 
never was a complete dedication to liberal 
principles in the Weimar republic; second, 
because the political breakdown of the republic 
occurred not before but after the economic 
crisis. As long as the republic was prosperous, 
men tolerated one another’s presence in that 
society. When conditions became more difficult 
many men were eager to attack, and some were 
willing to betray, the state. But let us not 
conclude that the Third Reich was inevitable, 
because of the relative toleration practiced in 
the Weimar republic. 

In discussing the ‘central paradox of the 
theory of freedom of speech” Kendall asserts 
that “in order to practice tolerance on behalf 
of the pursuit of truth, you have first to value 
and believe in not merely the pursuit of truth 
but Truth itself, with all its accumulated riches 
to date.” Perhaps. But does Truth (with a 
capital T) include all the dogmas, miracles, and 
fanaticisms that have been accepted as Truth 
in history? Who decides what is Truth? And 
should we believe in it because the evidence 
convinces us, or because an authority has said 
we must? 

Doubtless a tolerant society cannot be con- 
sistent if it silences opinion, but have we any 
reason to believe that it must of necessity 
“persecute?” The man who challenges skeptical 
society is entitled to a hearing. If he convinces 
skeptical society that it should cease to be 
skeptical and tolerant, then that is the end of 
skeptical society. What no man may do is 
demand special treatment or the right to use 
force. To argue that toleration must lead to 
persecution is a syllogism worthy of Orwell’s 
1984 society, but not, I think, of Mill’s. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Only trivial doctrines are free of difficulty. 
If Mill did nothing else he forced people to 
think about freedom and the problems of 
maintaining and defending it. For this, if for 
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no other reason, I think we might all charitably 
thank Mill. 
F. SMITH FUSSNER 
Reed College 


THE “TWO-CHINAS” POLICY 


To Tas EDITOR: 


Dr. A. S. Whiting in his letter regarding my 
discussion of the Barnett volume, Communist 
China and Asia, Challenge to American Policy 
(in this Review, December, 1960) seems to 
require that all reviews of books provide some- 
thing by way of summary of their contents. 

This was the second review I had done of the 
Barnett volume. In my first review I did say 
more of a general nature about the volume. 
However, having done this, my conclusion as 
to the real burden of the study was sharpened 
by a second examination of it, and I decided 
to concentrate on this feature, to the exclusion 
of more general but less important comments. 

This is not an unwarranted or unprecedented 
use of the book reviewer’s function. To me, 
Barnett’s final coming out for a so-called “two 
Chinas” policy is so much in error and disre- 
gard even of those facts which he himself states, 
that it merits special, if not exclusive attention 
of a reviewer of his volume. I therefore make 
no excuse whatever for giving disproportionate 
attention to it. 


It is something like reviewing a book on 
arithmetic, which after numerous pages of 
fair-to-middling stuff, suddenly concludes that 
the implication to be drawn from all this is 
that two plus two equals only three and a half! 
Wouldn’t almost any commentator be excused 
for a tendency to play up the major error of 
the volume more than whatever else it had 
said? Since, whether Whiting and others agree 
with me or not, this is about my reaction to 
the “two-Chinas” thesis, perhaps my review is 
not so illogical and puzzling after all. It is 
sometimes more important to expose “stuff and 
nonsense’ than merely to summarize rather 
generally some of the main contents of a work. 
After all, this study, as its title indicates, does 
emphasize in a major way the question of U.S. 
foreign policy regarding China in the future. 

Whiting is always free to approach the prob- 
lem of reviewing a book in his own way. So, | 
trust, am I. 

Davin N. Rowe 

Yale University 


ON GOLEMBIEWSKT’S “GROUP BASIS OF POLITICS” 


To THE Eprror: 


In the December 1960 issue of the Review 
Robert T. Golembiewski takes me to task for a 
criticism of David Truman. I had argued that 
groups should be regarded as political actors, 
while such concepts as role and status were 
abstractions from reality and hence on a differ- 
ent analytic level. Golembiewski’s point is that 
all concepts are abstractions from reality and 
that, therefore, the distinction is “fatuous.” 

The first part of his statement is correct, and 
I am at fault for the sloppy use of language. 
However, the distinction I intended is far from 
fatuous. It is, as Levy' has pointed out, one 
between concrete and analytic structures. Con- 
crete structures are “those patterns that define 
the character of units that are at least in theory 
capable of physical separation (in time and/or 
space) from other units of the same sort.” 
Analytic structures are “the patterned aspects 
of action that are not even theoretically capable 


1 Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(Princeton, 1952), pp. 88-9. 


of concrete separation from other patterned 
aspects of action.” Parsons makes the same 
point in distinguishing between concrete ‘“‘phe- 
noma” and “analytic concepts.’ 

The analogy to science which Golembiewski 
adduces is appropriate; that is, the distinction 
is one of the same order as between atom and 
valence. However, if one wishes to use this 
kind of analogy (and analogies drawn from the 
natural sciences are always dangerous), this is 
not the one to apply to Truman. The Govern- 
mental Process is better compared to an ap- 
proach to physics which insists that the units 
of analysis are molecules and denies the rele- 
vance of either smaller or larger systems, or of 
analytic concepts such as mass, force, and 
valence, and then seeks to include these on an 
ad hoc basis to explain a limited range of 
phenomena. 

Groups as social systems are systems of 
action; they are one kind of collectivity, and 


2 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York, 1937) pp. 33-4 and 616. 
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they are concrete structures. From the point of 
view of the social system as a whole they are 
but one type of actor. Truman attempts to 
analyze the- social system in terms of these 
concrete structures, denying or ignoring the 
relevance of other concrete structures (indi- 
viduals) or of such analytic structures as 
values, role, or status. He then employs the 
concept status/role quite specifically to explain 
a limited range of behavior. Had he examined 
the implications of the literature he cites, he 
would have recognized that the concept status/ 
role is only meaningful within a framework 
which approaches societies as social systems, 
and makes use of such concepts as “‘institu- 
tions.” 

For example, Truman uses “role” to help 
explain the behavior of judges. But the role of a 
judge and the influence of this role upon his 
behavior is only meaningful within a frame- 
work that considers legal institutions and the 
judicial function conceptually relevant to the 
study of a social system. Nor, as Truman is 
obviously aware, can these be reduced to 
groups, without defining group so broadly as 
to make the term meaningless, and then build- 
ing epicycle upon epicycle. 

Further, the role structure of any group 
(defined in a rigorous manner) within an ongo- 
ing social system can not be fully understood 
unless one recognises that ongoing groups have 
purposes determined both by the structure of 
the larger systems of which they are part, and 
by individual members considered as personal- 
ity systems. 
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However, to accept all of this is to destroy 
immediately the claim that individual attitudes 
are primarily determined by group interaction. 
It also points up the need for a much more 
complex set of concepts than Truman has said 
need to be employed, and the need to recognise 
that a social system should not be regarded 
merely as an aggregate of the groups of which 
it is composed. 

Golembiewski also mistakenly interprets the 
concluding remark of my article (that the 
mature insights of politica] scientists may prove 
more valuable than inadequate and misleading 
conceptual schemes) as an attack upon any 
attempt to conceptualize. The statement con- 
noted neither more nor less than it denoted. It 
was not intended as an attack upon conceptu- 
alization or attempts at conceptualization. His 
remark that all analyses are based upon more 
or less articulated conceptual frameworks 
is merely a debater’s point; no one would deny 
it. However, at least in the present state of our 
discipline there is much to be said for writing 
which does not attempt to be too methodo- 
logically self-conscious or to solve all concep- 
tual problems at the same time. 

Golembiewski and I do agree on one point. 
He likens the attack on Bentley and his 
disciples to “nipping at the heels” of creative 
giants. In comparison to the bold, creative and 
difficult task of conceptualization, criticism is 
a far “meaner” endeavor. However, it too has a 
function. 

STANLEY ROTHMAN 

Smith College 
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The Purpose of American Politics. By Hans J. 
Moreenruan. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1960. Pp. xi & ix, 350. $4.50.) 


A nation that has begun to question the pur- 
pose of its existence is already in grave danger 
of disintegration and much of the current 
debate in America about the purpose of Amer- 
ican politics reveals more about the anxiety of 
our times than it does about our “purpose.” 
Unlike their eighteenth-century forbears Amer- 
icans in the twentieth century find it difficult 
to speak of any truth as “self-evident,” if, 
indeed, they can speak of truth at all. While 
this may be regarded as a growth in intellectual 
humility it is more likely to be a failure of 
intellectual nerve. Professor Morgenthau 
brings to the current debate a brilliant, ana- 
lytical mind, an objectivity that is not pur- 
chased at the price of moral indifference, a 
clarity of style that reveals an orderly mind and 
disciplined spirit and an earnestnéss that com- 
mands our attention and response. 

Professor Morgenthau raises the debate 
above the level of platitudinous exchanges and 
insists, quite rightly, that the question of 
national purpose in the twentieth century is 
not going to be answered by “the ritualistic 
reiteration of the traditional formulations.” He 
asks us to consider not only what must be pre- 
served from our historical heritage but what 
must be discarded as well. From the very begin- 
ning of our history as a nation, the American 
mind and American experience have been 
directed to “the establishment of equality in 
freedom,” and ‘‘what makes America unique 
among the nations is that it has achieved at 
least in a certain measure what other nations— 
by no means many—have aspired to.” To have 
substantive meaning, equality and freedom 
must be related to some transcendent purpose 
derived from some conception of an objective 
order. But if it is asked: “what is the tran- 
scendent purpose for the sake of which equality 
and freedom are sought?” it must be said that 
America, even from its beginnings, has no one 
answer to that question but rather a variety 
of answers. And “the only permanent com- 
mitment of the American consensus is to the 
freedom to compete on equal terms for the 
opportunity to determine the content of that 
consensus.” 

Professor Morgenthau examines with pene- 
trating insight a number of the political, social 
and economic crises that have tested the gen- 
uineness of the American aspiration for equal- 
ity in freedom. He shows how the social reform 


movements beginning in the 1890’s and cul- 
minating in the 1980’s succeeded not only in 
giving new meaning and vitality to the Ameri- 
can purpose but also in exposing the falsity 
of the Founding Fathers’ “simple juxtaposition 
of government as the institutionalized denial of 
equality in freedom and society as equality’s 
natural abode.” He correlates the domestic 
challenges with the challenges to the American 
purpose from abroad, and points out that just 
as “America lost its innocence in relation to 
itself when society engendered out of its own 
womb that ubiquitous, crude, and brutal 
domination of man by man which the Consti- 
tution and the American political system were 
thought to have confined, tamed, and re- 
strained,” so ‘‘America lost its innocence in 
relation to the outside world when power 
politics proved to be impervious to the Amer- 
ican offer of its apolitical purpose.” He shows 
how America responded out of fear and despair 
to this loss of innocence with McCarthyism and 
how irrelevant that response was. Yet he points 
out that the period of tranquility which fol- 
lowed the demise of McCarthyism sprang from 
the very same inability to understand and cope 
with new problems. 

From 1860 to 1932 the American purpose was 
renewed through controversy concerning the 
meaning of equality in freedom as it faced 
successive challenges in experience. Today, 
Professor Morgenthau argues, controversy has 
been replaced by conformity, and the preserva- 
tion of the status quo has emerged as ‘‘the ulti- 
mate substantive purpose of society.” The 
status quo is interpreted as meaning the enjoy- 
ment of a high standard of living. The identi- 
fication of material well-being with the Ameri- 
can purpose has led to the decline of objective 
standards of excellence and to the acceptance in 
their place of the notion that what the majority 
wants should prevail. “What the crowd desires 
and tolerates becomes the ultimate standard of 
what is good, true, beautiful, useful and wise. 
What you can get away with, then, is morally 
permitted; what you can get accepted in the 
market place, to paraphrase the famous saying 
of Holmes, becomes the test of truth; art is 
what people like; what can be sold is useful; 
and what people will vote for is sound.” It was 
in the light of transcendent principles of justice 
that equality and freedom in the past achieved 
substantive meaning, but with the disappear- 
ance of those principles equality and freedom 
have become emptied of any real meaning. No 
longer can the question be asked: equal and 
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free for what? With the disappearance of objec- 
tive standards of excellence and the exaltation 
of equality for its own sake representative de- 
mocracy degenerates into majoritarian democ- 
racy with the paradoxical result that actual 
popular control over the government declines. 
And “as the power of the people has declined, 
so has the power of the government” and what 
should be the substance of governmental power 
‘Ss being arrogated by numerous sem)-autono- 
mous public and private agencies, business en- 
terprises, and labor unions.” In his discussion 
of some of the problems of contemporary dem- 
ocratic government Professor Morgenthau 
would agree with much that Walter Lippmann 
has had to say in The Public Philosophy. 

Professor Morgenthau’s analysis of the tasks 
which confront us today is perceptive, but 
when he suggests that we shall meet these 
tasks most successfully by relying upon “what 
Machiavelli called viri and fortuna” the pre- 
scription would appear, to me at least, to belie 
his own diagnosis of our ills. In an interesting 
appendix on the meaning of morality called 
forth by the Van Doren scandal, Professor 
Morgenthau says: “The moral law is not made 
for the convenience of man, rather it is an 
indispensable precondition for his civilized 
existence. It is one of the great paradoxes of 
civilized existence that—in contrast to the 
existence of animals and barbarians—it is not 
self-contained but requires for its fulfillment 
transcendent orientations.” Now this is pre- 
cisely what Machiavelli would deny; he would 
insist that politics can be most successful only 
when if ignores transcendent reality and the 
demands made by it upon men. Professor 
Morgenthau wants to hold fast both to the 
tradition of natural law and to the “realism” 
of Machiavelli, but I do not think he has 
shown us how to reconcile the one with the 
other. 

Joun H. HALLOWELL 
Duke University 


The Economics of Defense in the Nuclear Age. 
By CHarues J. Hirck anp Roranp N. 
McKean. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 422. $9.50.) 


It is fortunate that at the very moment 
that substantial revisions in our military estab- 
lishment are being considered, this authorita- 
tive guide to clear thinking about the economic 
aspects of the defense problem has been pub- 
lished. To what degree it will influence policy 
remains to be seen. Its principal objective is to 
present a way of looking at military problems 
that stresses the economic choices involved in 
selecting the pattern of defense expenditures 


which will provide maximum military effec- 
tiveness in light of the agreed-on military 
budget. Rather than the economic or fise:.! 
considerations being viewed as in conflict wip 
strategic or military considerations (as is so 
frequently the case), the technological, strr- 
tegic, and economic considerations are heic 
treated as inter-related aspects of the same 
problem. The study itself is subdivided into 
three main sections. The first deals with the 
resources available for defense purposes, the 
second with the problem of obtaining efficierce ; 
in the use of resources, and the third wit. 
certain special problems, including such diverse 
subjects as research and development, logi- 
tics, deterrence, mobilization, disarmamen , 
and the like. In the latter section chapters arc 
contributed by specialists other than the m- 
thors. As a whole the book is well written an | 
in the first two sections the organization `s 
admirable; in the third, however, the combir - 
ing of discussions of a range of problems by : 
number of contributors makes the organize- 
tion somewhat less cohesive. 

Perhaps the most novel aspect of the bco< 
for most readers is the development of systen - 
atic quantitative analysis which is given 31 
Part II. This approach involves the testing cf 
the efficiency of alternative methods of achicy- 
ing some objective through the building cf 
models which provide an estimate of the rele- 
tive gains and costs to be obtained from iht 


-employment of each method. For low-levcl 


decisions this approach is usually called operc- 
tions research, for high-level decisions it is 
called systems analysis. Unfortunately for ih; 
ease of vital decision-making, however, th2 
higher the level of the decision the less siç- 
nificant are quantitative estimates taken b 
themselves. For quantitative analysis to prc- 
vide decisive results some criterion must b? 
adopted, and it is the criterion problem, as th> 
authors make abundantly clear, that raises tho 
main question concerning the limits to whic) 
quantitative analysis can be pushed. For low- 
level decisions—the size of inventories, th2 
location of airbases, the length of runwr*:, 
even the procurement of various types of 

craft (a hypothetical example of which is gi.r: 
in the book)—the criterion problem is manr:: 
able. For higher level decisions—-whether ‘3 
devote additional resources to more miss- , 
anti-submarine warfare, or civil defense— r73 
clear criterion would be appropriate, for i» 
would fail to handle the complexities of choos- 
ing a strategy. The reasons for this are the 
existence of uncertainty and the impossibilst.” 
of comparing incommensurables. The authors 
are keenly aware of these difficulties and devot 
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considerable time to suggesting ways to cope 
with them. In the final analysis, they take the 
reasonable position that despite the fact that 
quantitative analysis cannot answer all stra- 
tegic questions, its employment reduces the 
area of the unknown and thereby provides 
great assistance to decision-makers in handling 
those decisions which are inevitably qualita- 
tive. 

Political scientists are interested in obtaining 
efficiency, but they are far more interested in 
the policy implications of the quest for effi- 
ciency than in the particular techniques by 
which it is obtained. For this reason, it is likely 
that Part I, which discusses the more tradi- 
tional problems of how much resources should 
be devoted to defense and the construction of 
the military budget, will be of special interest. 
Its appeal will be heightened by the fact that 
one of the authors has recently been selected 
as Comptroller of the Department of Defense; 
here in the narrow area of budget formation 
this book, despite its excellences elsewhere, is 
most likely to affect policy. The authors make 
clear that there is no obviously “optimal” size 
of the defense establishment based on “needs.” 
Determining the size of the establishment 
means acceptance of greater or less insecurity, 
and this decision is inevitably a political one 
which will appear arbitrary to observers (be- 
cause in the final analysis it must be arbitrary), 
One way in which Congress can be persuaded 
to make rational decisions regarding the size 
of the defense budget is to present the budget 
in a more revealing way than at present. The 
authors advocate breakdown of the budget 
into meaningful programs or “end-products” 
in place of the present emphasis on both ‘‘ob- 
jects of expenditure” and meaninglessly com- 
prehensive programs like “major national 
security.” By indicating the purposes of par- 
ticular programs and how they would fit into 
our overall strategy, and by providing a real- 
istic breakdown of the additional costs in each 
program, Congress will be enabled to weigh the 
desired size of the defense program (i.e., the 
diversion of resources from the private sector) 
more intelligently. 

One underlying assumption of the study is 
that governments will be interested in a defense 
establishment of optimal size characterized by 
efficiency. Governments are somewhat ambiva- 
lent about such matters. Congress may be 
reluctant to institute program budgeting be- 
cause it makes clear the price of effective pro- 
grams and the costs of “economization,” there- 
by making it harder to employ the meat axe. 
Officers are not interested in the logic of max- 
imization when it is disruptive of traditional 
procedures or pet projects. The authors point 
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out that the present method of budgeting 
annually leads to a dangerous undervaluation 
of the future, but any participant in an admin- 
istration seeking re-election in four years time 
will be subject to the inevitable pressures to 
emphasize present performance and costs at 
the expense of the future. In practice, it is 
harder to reconcile the desires of generals, of 
Congressmen, and of those interested in eff- 
cient budgeting than the writers are ready to 
concede. 

Such minor qualifications, however, do not 
detract from the value of so lucid and provoca- 
tive a study. In a brief review it is impossible 
to give the full flavor of the book with its many 
keen insights and fine details as well as its 
masterful treatment of the larger issues. It 
raises the right questions and suggests answers 
to the problems of military security which are 
likely on inspection to provide the basis for 
future improvements in policy. 

JAMES R. SCHLESINGER 

University of Virginia 


France: Steadfast and Changing. By RAYMOND 
Aron. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 201. $4.75.) 


The Fifth French Republic. By DOROTHY 
Pickies. (New York: Frederic A. Praeger, 
1960. Pp. 222. $3.50.) 


De Gaulle’s Republic. By Partie M. WILLIAMS 
AND Martin Harrison. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, Pp. 279. $.600.) 


While clearly among the best books in 
English on today’s French polities, these three 
employ radically different approaches that 
neatly pose the problem of how best to study 
new political institutions. Leaving this matter 
aside for the moment, the preference of this 
reviewer goes to the brilliantly written collab- 
orative work of Messrs. Williams and Harrison. 
It is basically a shrewd analytical essay, set 
in a framework of racy, yet meticulous, narra- 
tive history. To be sure, the very freedom of 
their format makes the book more exciting 
reading than the consciously formal and de- 
scriptive text of Mrs. Pickles. But even so one 
wonders why she felt obliged to withhold so 
much of the fruits of her great experience with 
current politics while at the same time squeez- 
ing the unjelled institutions into the mold of a 
rather traditional treatment. Monsieur Aron, 
of course, has little awe for the formal arrange- 
ments, but he too seems to force his material: 
primarily a study of the “French problem” as 
it stood in the last year of the Fourth Republic, 
his book views the new institutions as a series 
of temporary contradictions and the new poli- 
tics as a series of paradoxes which will probably 
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give way to those enduring patterns of be- 
havior that he describes at length with his 
usual incisiveness and sense of measure. 

The excellence of the Williams-Harrison 
volume derives from three simple, yet all im- 
portant qualities. It is written with such care 
from such a wealth of research and interviews 
that it presents an account of the rise of the 
Fifth Republic that, for comprehensiveness and 
reliability, will not be surpassed for some time. 
In turn, this quality helps to make of the book 
a paragon of objectivity, providing it with all 
the needed insight and information for an 
evaluation of the arguments both for and 
against the new régime. Knowing the facts of 
circumstance as well as the larger historical 
context, moreover, the authors were not obliged 
to fall back on easy historical and ideological 
analogies. Precisely because of their vast 
knowledge, they were able to offer judgements 
more damning, yet fairer, than those of any 
other writer. How much more convincing is the 
charge that the new régime is inefficient when 
the critic can offer as evidence a detailed pic- 
ture of how many of the new reforms were 
drafted (e.g., the aside on p. 168 noting that 
one cabinet meeting dealt with no less than 
fifty important reform ordinances)! Finally, it 
is worthwhile remarking, especially for Amer- 
ican scholars, that a powerful, concise, elliptical 
and ironic style vastly improves the vehicle of 
information and analysis. Can there be, for 
example, a better way of explaining the com- 
plex and evolving relations in May 1958 be- 
tween the uneasy Algerian coalition of army, 
settlers, and Gaullists, and the Pflimlin govern- 
ment in Paris, than in terms of a poker game? 
Anyone who has lived through those events 
can testify to the striking aptness of the 
analogy. Can one sum up any better de Gaulle’s 
Barogue method of approaching domestic and 
foreign policy goals simultaneously than by 
saying: “He was never a man to kill only one 
bird with a stone” (p. 179)? Itis true that at 
times their concision and ellipsis leads to am- 
biguities, as in the discussion of the party 
politics preceding the formation of the Pflimlin 
cabinet. And the profusion of parenthetical in- 
sertions tends often to confuse rather than 
illuminate, But for sheer enjoyment for general 
reader and scholar alike, Messrs. Williams and 
Harrison are to be congratulated. 

The purpose of Mrs. Pickles was, of course, 
different in that her volume is evidently an 
clementary text to serve as a worthy sequel to 
her excellent little text on the institutions of 
the Fourth Republic. Its usefulness is all the 
greater since she has taken pains to recall and 
contrast former constitutional arrangements 
and party phenomena with those of the present. 
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Moreover, for its size the volume is amazing: y 
comprehensive, again an example of the meris 
of British concision. Her analyses of the col- 
stitution and the formal legislative procedure 
are the best I have read, although it is a share 
there are relatively few concrete illustrations 
and so little on the reforms and policies of the 
new régime. 

At the other extreme, Monsieur Arons 
series of essays presumes considerable kno s - 
edge of French politics, notwithstanding i! » 
effort made in the footnotes to explain some cf 
his more parochial allusions, Although the bec 
has suffered badly in translation and contalis 
probably a larger number of factual erro. s 
than it should, it fully lives up to the expect:.- 
tion of pithy epigram and common sense ii- 
sight we are used to from this modern Tocqus- 
ville. Monsieur Aron convincingly sweeps awej 
various myths about France’s economy, r 
colonial practices, and her foreign policy, ca: -~ 
cluding that the nation’s troubles in the lrt 
thirty years were due less to a determin'+{ c 
legacy of the past than to the over-heavy 
responsibilities and circumstances of the pre - 
ent. But is there not the truism of radical com- 
mon sense in the insistence that politic.:! 
circumstances are the major cause of France's 
ills, while admitting, as he does, that the pat 
has conditioned her responses to these circur:- 
stances? 

To the limited extent Raymond Aron deae 
with present day French politics he treats v 
within a framework of broad generalizatio s 
about French society that inform us inad- 
quately of the “why” and “what” of politie x 
change. Mrs. Pickles, on the other hand, na-- 
rows her view to essentially the constitution i 
mechanism and formal party structure, rur- 
ning a risk thereby at the hands of both in it!- 
tutional and historical change. By choosing ii ¢ 
method of political history, with its rigorous 
insistence on understanding the period »: 
change itself, rather than the larger sociu 
processes or the resultant temporary instit.:- 
tional structure, Williams and Harrison have 
presented a model for those who wish to stucv 
new political régimes, commodities that w !. 
certainly continue to be in large supply. 

NicHoLas WAL.. 

Harvard University 


Soviet Economic Warfare. By ROBERT Lor:s¢ 
ALLEN. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affaics 
Press, 1960, Pp. x, 293. $5.00.) 


Repeatedly one hears the assertion that c 
major obstacle to an improved relationship be- 
tween the United States and the emerging 
underdeveloped nations lies in our too vlo--: 
relationship with the former colonial powers 
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A price that we must pay for our friendship 
with England and France is that of sharing 
in the receipt of the hatred directed at these 
former colonial masters. Without doubt, there 
is truth in this view. For example, American 
ties with France via NATO undoubtedly serve 
to convince many Algerian nationalists that 
we also must be in sympathy with France’s 
anti-revolutionary actions. The great tragedy 
is that far too many point to the faults of our 
friends and the successful efforts of the Soviets 
in this realm as the total explanation for our 
own failures in the attempt to strengthen our 
position among the underdeveloped nations, 
thus failing to recognize that the peoples in 
many of these areas feel they have ample 
reason to despise us regardless of the faults of 
friends and the successes of our opponents. 

Even if we were in no way linked with the 
former colonial masters, even if the Soviet bloc 
had refrained from all attempts at economic 
warfare (or subversion) among the emerging 
nations, the United States would still be a 
major target of animosity. 

Robert Loring Allen is an able economist and 
his thoughtful analysis of Soviet Economic 
Warfare provides many important insights into 
the Khrushchev regime’s decision to open a 
new battleground. ‘Relatively small amounts 
of resources have been involved and the great- 
est Soviet efforts have been concentrated on 
just a few countries—Afghanistan, India, the 
United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia.” More- 
over, “It is most immediately apparent that 
the Soviet bloc’s impact is far out of proportion 
to the amount of resources involved and does 
not adequately discount the quality of per- 
formance.”. Professor Allen amply demon- 
strates the “causes of Soviet successes—and 
failures. Unfortunately, however, he com- 
pletely neglects any consideration of what in 
the opinion of many is a major reason for the 
Soviet bloc’s disproportionate successes. 

Dollars will not buy everything, and they 
will not further the Western cause in the face 
of self-defeating, contradictory foreign policies. 
For every dollar’s worth of confidence and in- 
creased economic stability purchased by the 
taxpayer’s dollar in enlightened aid and trade 
programs, at least two dollars worth of serious 
harm is purchased by shortsighted self-seeking 
activities of American private investors in the 
underdeveloped areas, backed by a State 
Department policy primarily geared to further- 
ing the short run private interests of a United 
Fruit or a Standard Oil, rather than the long 
run interests of the American people. 

Few in the West will disagree with Profes- 
sor Allen’s assertion that the totalitarian states 
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are destructive of human values and that the 
goals of all Soviet international economic activ- 
ity are directed to furthering the ends of the 
Soviet state, but his implication that by con- 
trast private international economic activity 
is necessarily directed to the promotion of 
human values is hardly borne out by the sad 
history of economic imperialism. Too often 
“what is good for General Motors” is not good 
for either America or Guatemala. Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of some increased enlighten- 
ment in the actions of American companies 
(such as promises to take out only 50% of 
profits), the reality of international politics is 
that many peoples in the underdeveloped areas, 
not without reason, regard the foreign private 
investor as someone dedicated to exploiting the 
areas’ raw material and labor for selfish gain. 
When the company store is owned by a wealthy 
foreigner there is even more reason for hatred. 

On the official governmental side, the recent 
discussion of the bankrupt nature of our foreign 
policy as revealed, for example, in the reports 
of the actions and attitudes of Ambassadors 
Whelan in Nicaragua and Smith in Cuba can 
only be regarded as significant cause for Soviet 
successes. With or without the predominance 
of American private interest in Cuba, a Batista 
may have evolved. Nevertheless, Moscow did 
not have to lift a finger either to invent a 
Castro or to convince the Cuban people that 
their economic and political ills stemmed in 
part from American policies. Supported by 
State Department activity, the American 
private investor in Cuba must share heavily in 
the blame for the Cuban disaster, that is unless 
the rules of politics change at the water’s edge 
and in Cuba “he who pays the piper...” 
does not apply. 

Repeatedly Professor Allen argues that the 
nature of Soviet actions “carried on through 
state trading agencies and intergovernmental 
agreements, tends to have the effect of increas- 
ing the role of the government by necessary, 
extensive regulation and control.” This is a 
goal of the Soviet program. ‘The political 
dangers in such transfer of economic powers to 
the government should be obvious” (p. 175). 
However, bent upon improving their economies, 
what are the alternatives for the underdevel- 
oped states? They may accept the Soviet 
system and Soviet domination, at the price of 
all hope for securing human liberties. Or they 
may continue, as in the past, encouraging 
greater private investment without controls; 
but as seen earlier they feel there is good reason 
to fear economic colonialism as much as the 
old-fashioned kind. Finally, through national- 
ization, they can encourage both private and 
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public investment in their economies, but with 
governmental guarantee that such funds will 
be spent primarily for development rather than 
for the enrichment of the foreign investor. 
What better hope than nationalization is there 
for the assurance of advancement and con- 
tinued political independence, particularly from 
Soviet domination? Does Professor Allen deny 
the democratic successes of the British and 
Swedish models, or does he really believe that 
all forms of nationalization represent an 
inevitable step toward a totalitarian Soviet 
form? Surely he knows that the Soviets them- 
selves regard the democratic socialists as a 
major obstacle to their goal of world Com- 
munization. Indeed, as the author himself 
records, “Perhaps as influential and effective 
in combatting Communism has been the demo- 
cratic left, which exercises real political in- 
fluence in most countries.” Unlike Professor 
Allen, however, the “democratie left”? is per- 
suaded that under democratic controls in- 
creased centralization of economic activity can 
be a step away from totalitarianism. 

In spite of this serious shortcoming in Pro- 
fessor Allen’s work, which after all represents 
debatable differences in outlook, his work is a 
valuable summary of the University of Virgin- 
ia’s Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign 
Economic Affairs’ Soviet Foreign Economic 
Relations Project, brought up to date by the 
author’s own additions. Unfortunately, other 
than a bibliography of his colleagues’ publica- 
tions arising out of the Project, this book is 
almost totally lacking in documentation and 
thus will be of little direct aid for further re- 
search. 

The tables presented in an Appendix are a 
useful summation of bloc trade activities. The 
author’s analysis convinces this reviewer that 
many of us have credited the Soviets with too 
great a success in the realm of economic war- 
fare. The beginning student, or the old Soviet 
hand, desiring a careful review of recent Soviet 
international economic activity, will find what 
he is after in this book. Moreover, convincing 
argument is presented to indicate that al- 
though the bloc will “retain its self-sufficiency 
policy ... economic motivation is playing an 
increasing role in Soviet bloc foreign economic 
activities with underdeveloped countries... .” 

Unfortunately, Professor Allen’s closing 
observation revives previous criticism of his 
work: “One thing is certain; the West will find 
that combination of public and private activity 
and those methods which will promote and ex- 
pand an equitable economic system and a 
value system which attaches the highest 
priority to man.” This reviewer emphatically 
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agrees that we must work to “promote and 
expand ...a value system which attaches the 
highest priority to man.” However, those whom 
Allen would classify as belonging to the ‘“demo- 
cratic left’? will submit that a blind commit- 
ment to policies based upon a laissez faire out- 
look (t.e., in particular, that freedom from 
governmental regulation of economic activitics 
is the mainstay of human freedom) can lead 
only to a disaster for political democracy in 
the complex modern world. 
Roy D., LAIRD 
The University of Kansas 


The Intellectual Origins of Egyptian National- 
ism. By J. M. Anmep. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 135. $5.00.) 


This is without doubt one of the outstanding 
contributions to the study of modern Egyptian 
nationalism. While brief, Mr. Ahmed’s book 
is a thorough survey of the writing and thought 
of some of the most influential men of letters 
in Egypt during the British occupation, 1882- 
1922. The survey is refreshingly straightfor- 
ward and meaningful, and its central thesis— 
the relevance of nationalist thought during the 
period under survey to the present Egyptian 
search for some national formula—is modestly 
but subtly put forward without arrogant over- 
emphasis. The presentation is fortunately un- 
encumbered by theoretical or other clichés. 

In a well-written introduction the author 
discusses the impact of the Napoleonic expedi- 
tion to Egypt in 1798 characterized by the un- 
certainty, stirrings, and gradual though reluc- 
tant political awakening of an incipient Egyp- 
tian national leadership. Adib Ishaq, Abdullah 
al-Nadim, Rifa’a Rafi al-Tahtawi were the 
trumpeters of Egyptian national awakening in 
the 1850’s and 1870’s. The chapter on Islamic 
Liberalism is largely devoted to the influence of 
Afghani and Sheikh Muhammad Abduh on the 
generation of nationalist leaders active during 
the British occupation. In this chapter, Mr. 
Ahmed emphasizes the “positive aspect” of 
Egyptian nationalism in its formative stages 
and the commitment of its leaders to the 
principles of imported European liberalism as 
the fundamental premise for the establishment 
of a modern Egyptian nation-state. At the 
same time, the author discusses, with the help 
of appropriate quotations, the major pre- 
occupation of Muhammad Abduh and his dis- 
ciples with the reform of Islamic religious prac- 
tices and institutions—a process of evolution- 
ary change which would eventually accom- 
modate traditional Islamic society to the neces- 
sities of modern existence. 

Mr. Ahmed is careful to point out that early 
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nationalist effort in nineteenth century Egypt 
was primarily directed at educational reform 
(especially the Azhar University), “to transmit 
European knowledge, and relieve the language 
from the many impediments it had been gather- 
ing in the three centuries of stagnation,” and 
that this activity reflected the introduction of 
the “country’s elite” to the principles of Euro- 
pean liberalism. It was thus in his role of re- 
former and teacher that Sheikh Muhammad 
Abduh bequeathed to his disciples the earnest 
desire gradually to change society and equip 
it “for the responsibilities of freedom.” 

The subsequent confrontation between Ab- 
duh’s followers and secularists on the one hand, 
and fundamentalists on the other is brought 
out in a delightful chapter entitled “The Giron- 
dists of Egypt.” Mr. Ahmed skillfully observes 
the influence of British administration upon 
the writings of such men as Ahmad Fathi 
Zaghloul, Qasim Amin, and Ahmad Lutfi al- 
Sayyid, especially in the preoccupation of these 
men with social reform and the achievement of 
civic virtues. 

In contrast to Muhammad Abduh’s luke- 
warm attitude toward political activity, those 
influenced by his reform ideas and educational 
philosophy formed the nucleus of political 
party formations at the turn of the century. 
It should be noted here that one might take 
exception with Mr. Ahmed’s remark that 
“After his [Abduh’s] experiences in the period 
of Arabi and his term of exile in Paris and 
Beirut, he seems to have decided to abandon 
political activity because something else was 
more urgent.” Sheikh Abduh’s activities as 
Grand Mufti and Azhar scholar involved him 
in politics directly, even though not in any 
organized manner. That he abandoned the 
pan-Islamic ideas of his earlier colleague Af- 
ghani there is no doubt. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of political parties after 1907, discussed 
by Mr. Ahmed in Chapter IV, was a reflection 
of this deviation on the one hand, and a rejec- 
tion of the extremist politics of Mustafa Kamil 
or the Islamicism of Sheikh Ali Yusuf on the 
other. 

The last chapter in the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the work of Ahmad Lutfi al- 
Sayyid, the sole survivor of this early group of 
political writers and leaders at the turn of the 
century. The “philosopher of the generation,” 
as Lutfi is still called by educated Egyptians, 
continued in the tradition of the early struggle 
“to arouse the national consciousness of the 
country.” Here again Mr. Ahmed successfully 
points to the “inner-directed” type of national- 
ism: the internal reform of Egyptian life and 
society leading to a state based on political 
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liberty and constitutionalism. ‘Our national- 
ism must rest on our interests, not our beliefs,” 
was a formula Lutfi advocated partly to temper 
the immoderate and wild agitation of extrem- 
ists. 

Throughout the survey, Mr. Ahmed appears 
to underline the contention of these reforming 
nationalists that “no political revolution could 
take the place of a gradual transformation of 
the mind and heart of Egypt.” At the same 
time he maintains (in his Postscript) that ‘‘Con- 
temporary Egypt takes many of her symbols 
from the pre-First World War years of prepara- 
tion; and many heroes of that period... are 
now being resuscitated ... Modern intellec- 
tual life in Egypt is in many ways extending or 
resuming that of the preparatory period which 
is the subject of this book.” It is apparent 
nevertheless that the military ruling class in 
Egypt since 1952 has reversed the premise of 
these early nationalists, preferring a political 
revolution to direct the transformation of 
Egyptian thinking. With this attitude, the 
junta that came to power in July 1952 rejected 
the constitutional liberalism of their national- 
ist predecessors. Arabi’s spirit may have been 
evoked by the junta soon after their coup, but 
Mr. Ahmed argues earlier in his book that the 
“Girondists,” followers of Muhammad Abduh 
and European liberalism, were not too fond of 
Arabi’s methods. 

Mr. Ahmed’s suggestion that Lutfi al-Sayyid 
and his contemporaries were “laying the foun- 
dations of the later political and social resur- 
gence of Egypt” may be well-taken theoreti- 
cally. As to their literary legacy, many Egyp- 
tians might take exception to the author’s 
thesis. The new generation of young writers— 
not Naguib Mahfouz, for whom Mr. Ahmed 
has a very high regard, but Yusuf Idris, Numan 
Ashur, Ihsan Abdel Quddus, and Yusuf Sibai— 
are not trained men of letters as their predeces- 
sors were. Indeed, they rebelled against not 
only their predecessors’ thought, but their 
style as well (compare for example Idris’ The 
Critical Moment, al-lahza al-hariga). Moreover, 
the symbols today are national rather than 
personal political freedom, efficiency and per- 
formance rather than debate and public con- 
trol of policy. The arch-symbol is the Leader, 
not any institutionalized process of political 
decision-making. Finally, the new generation 
of younger writers seems to have a genuine 
mass following (among those who can read) to 
an extent never enjoyed by the educated 
leaders of the first three decades of the present 
century. 

On the whole this is an unusually competent: 
work on a subject most American political 
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scientists would unfortunately relegate to the 
historian. Its importance, however, cannot be 
overlooked by students of Egyptian and Mid- 
dle Eastern politics, or by students of the 
politics of the so-called new states. Now that 
Egypt is becoming increasingly influential in 
wider Arab national affairs, the appearance of 
Mr. Ahmed’s book should receive the welcome 
and commendation it deserves. 
P. J. VATIKIOTIS 
Indiana University 


Freedom in the Balance; Opinions of Judge 
Henry W. Edgerton Relating to Civil Liberties. 
Epirep BY ELEANOR Bonrecov. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. 278. 
95.75.) 


Legacy of Suppression; Freedom of Speech and 
Press in Early American History. By LEON- 
arD W. Levy. (Cambridge: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1960. 
Pp. 353. $6.50.) 


“You are one of the truest voices of our 
constitutional tradition.” With these words, 
Yale University conferred the LL.D. upon 
Judge Henry White Edgerton of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. In the field of civil liberties 
Judge Edgerton speaks with special vigor, and 
political scientists will welcome the addition to 
the Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty of this 
volume of his civil liberties opinions. 

It is true that Edgerton’s voice has often 
been in a minority, but he has an impressive 
record of support by the Supreme Court. A 
persistent pushing forward along the liberal 
path is evident in his severe scrutiny of the 
government loyalty program and the Un- 
American Activities Committee; in his denun- 
ciation of restrictive covenants and segregated 
public education; and in his defense of the 
rights of the despised, the feared, and the 
unorthodox. In the words of Eleanor Bontecou, 
the editor, ‘his own passion is for the preserva- 
tion of a free society with all that that implies.” 
What it implies, in Edgerton’s view, is freedom, 
with no “ifs,” “ands,” or “buts.” 

Yet the reader is left with a faint dissatisfac- 
tion. Partly this is due to an inherent deficiency 
of any such collection of opinions; it is a play in 
which no one but the hero is allowed on the 
stage—and Edgerton’s chief antagonist, Judge 
Prettyman, is a formidable one. More impor- 
tant, Edgerton’s passion for freedom some- 
times seems to warp his judgment. It is not 
necessary, for example, to deny the fact that 
the loyalty program caused some innocent 


suffering to wonder whether the dismissal o 
Miss Bailey from her position in the Uni: 
States Employment Service really constitue 
“forced idleness” and thus “a cruel as well 2; 
unusual punishment,” or whether the lev 
of free speech is well served by definir, 
punishment as simply “infliction of hart,’ 
including such harm as ostracism by priv: i> 
individuals. In this area where free speech ons 
national security collide, Judge Edgerton’: 
views have, understandably, found less suppor ; 
in the Supreme Court, although it cannot b: 
said that the high court has provided an acs- 
quate guide of its own. Indeed, wherever «> : 
students of American government disag~:, 
most of them would probably agree about th: 
unsatisfactory condition of the law in this avs. 

One way of beginning to investigate {)> 
reasons for this unsatisfactory condition i- (> 
explore our constitutional tradition with ~- 
gard to the relation between free speech ©: : 
the preservation of a free society, In his Ler ° ; 
of Suppression, Lenonard W. Levy, Dear «i 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ii 
Brandeis University, examines the origins eu: 
original understanding of the First Amendm 1. 
protection of free speech. He raises the que- 
tion whether it was the intention of te 
Framers to reject common law notions of fr. «e 
speech and press, which acknowledged “ir 
power of government to punish words tha, «0 
not directly incite to acts in violation of low ” 
While touching on some of the broader asp: e 
of the problem of free speech, his main cons r 
is with the bed-rock question whether i`. 
Framers intended to wipe out the doctrine s’ 
seditious libel, as Professor Chafee, Jus.i'r 
Holmes, and many others have asserted. Levy’: 
answer, based on thorough research amo: 
masses of original materials, is an emphatic ro 
Neither in the Anglo-American liberal trac: 
tion nor in American thought and action «‘t: 
the Revolution does Levy find any substant s 
denial of “the notion that the state mighi >. 
criminally assaulted merely by words, even >: 
words which had no consequence other ih: 
producing cdisesteem or contempt in the mir i 
of the people.” As for the First Amendmen,. . 
self, no one can say for sure what the Franur 
meant—perhaps they did not know themse\\ ¢ 
—but the evidence tends to support the proy c 
sition that the freedom of speech-and-arcs 
clause “substantially embodied the Blacks r 
ian definition [of free speech as freedom it x: 
prior restraint] and left the law of sedili v 
libel in force...” 

At last, under the pressure of the Sediiis. 
Act of 1798, American libertarians began i. 
formulate “a broad definition of the meazin 
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and scope of liberty of expression for the first 
time in our history.” Even then, it has be be 
remembered that the debate was strictly par- 
tisan, that most of the Republicans thought 
that the state governments could punish for 
seditious libel, that Republican state adminis- 
trations in fact did so when they came to 
power (sometimes at Jefferson’s suggestion), 
and that Jefferson probably encouraged such 
prosecutions even in the federal court. Thomas 
Paine, liberal and condemned libeller, summed 
up the thinking of the Framers, including the 
Republicans, when he argued that liberty of 
speech and press means liberty from prior 
restraint; Jefferson’s famous assertion that 
error of opinion might be tolerated, when 
reason was left free to combat it, is, according 
to Paine, “sound philosophy in cases of error. 
But there is a difference between error and 
licentiousness.” 

Levy is admirably impartial in setting the 
historical record straight. However, his cer- 
tainty that the Framers’ conception of free 
speech is wrong prevents him from achieving 
his objective of showing the laws of these 
early times as “they appeared to persons who 
lived in those respective periods.” Thus in his 
descriptions of prosecutions he often fails to 
say what the alleged libel was, although people 
at that time would have considered this crucial 
in judging the merits of the case. He scarcely 
considers the fact that seditious libel was only 
a misdemeanor, and that large numbers of 
people were in fact willing to run the risk of a 
relatively light punishment for the sake of 
exposing governmental corruption or stupidity. 
He is so convinced that “a good government or 
an honest administrator could not be injured 
by error of opinion or even by malicious false- 
hood,” that he seems incapable of even con- 
sidering the contrary belief which was held by 
almost all early Americans. 

The Framers of the First Amendment 
thought it necessary for all government, and 
especially free government, that the people 
should have a good opinion of it; they thought 
that truth does not always prevail in an un- 
governed market-place of opinion; and they 
thought therefore that it is the duty of free 
government to preserve the foundation of good 
opinion on which freedom itself depends. These 
ideas do not necessarily and under all circum- 
stances lead to the doctrine of seditious libel, 
any more than they necessarily lead to un- 
American activities committees or loyalty pro- 
grams. Their practical application is a matter 
of judgment, in which the obvious danger of 
any interference with expression of opinion 
must weigh heavily. The great difficulties and 
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dangers of such judgments appear to have led 
some modern libertarians to attempt to free 
themselves from the need to make judgments 
at all. The mere words of the First Amend- 
ment, unqualified and undefined, are their 
guide. One consequence of this doctrinaire 
jiberalism is the incapacity of our modern 
Jurisprudence to deal with one of the most 
pressing legal problems of our age, the relation 
between free speech and the preservation of 
free government, 

Levy expresses some concern that he may be 
condemned as an apostate from libertarianism, 
“or what is even worse, .. . hailed as a convert 
to the ‘new conservatism’... .’’ On the con- 
trary, he deserves praise, in the style of his 
praise of the Framers, for doing much more 
than he intended. He has reminded us of the 
full resources of authentic liberalism, which its 
strident and over-simplifying contemporary 
exponents have tended to obscure. 

HERBERT J. STORING 

University of Chicago 


Metropolis, 1985. By RAYMOND VERNON. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 252. $5.00.) 


The metropolitan-area study is a post-war 
vogue engaged in by legions of high-priced 
talent, including apprehensive central business 
district leaders, eager foundation executives 
desiring to deliver hammer blows to social 
problems, middle-range corporate executives 
anxious to win Brownie points with those in 
the executive suites by giving the company an 
image of good citizenship, and academicians 
hoping to divert some applied research funds to 
fundamental questions. These studies may be 
divided generally into two types. Studies in the 
smaller standard metropolitan areas (just as 
we were getting accustomed to calling them 
SMAs, the Census Bureau came up with 
SMSA, for which there is little that can be 
said), usually concentrate on governmental 
reorganization and are often oriented toward 
traditional chamber of commerce boosterism. 
Local supporters of these studies generally 
believe that the community can still grow, even 
within the core city, and that a streamlined, 
integrated, professional local government will 
help attract industry. In the giant metropolises, 
a different concept prevails. Here the number 
of local general- and special-purpose govern- 
ments is so great that not even the most 
earnest advocate of metropolitan area-wide 
governments imagines that sweeping structural 
reorganization is possible. Some may not even 
consider it necessary. Study advocates in these 
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areas, instead, are most interested in the eco- 
nomic base and, collaterally, in the fate of the 
central business district. They fear that their 
metropolis is obsolescent. These concerns are 
shared by land-owners, merchants, bankers, 
and labor leaders alike, if my personal observa- 
tions are correct. 

In a study of the New York area, we would 
expect that the staff work would be done 
primarily by economists, using economic con- 
cepts and study techniques, and this is the 
case. It might be well to leave to other journals 
the task of evaluating the economic-base find- 
ings. In general, they show that while the New 
York area has many problems, prospects for 
future economic health and happiness are good. 
As for the body politic, the researchers make 
clear their opinion that local government (state 
and Federal governments are treated in inci- 
dental fashion only), is not the most important 
of the forces shaping the future of the metropo- 
lis; but one suspects that the coming task of 
local governments may be more significant 
than Vernon and his colleagues concede. 

Metropolis, 1985, as a summary volume, offers 
a history of the economic factors that produced 
the great urban complex, traces the principal 
developments, and offers a projection of current 
trends over the next quarter of a century. In 
conducting this study, a team from the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration at Harvard 
sought to quantify as many aspects of the 
regional economic base as possible. This ap- 
proach placed an emphasis upon such measures 
as municipal expenditure levels, job opportun- 
ities in public employment, and net wealth and 
revenue-producing ability of sub-areas. Ap- 
parently one contributor, Robert C. Wood, 
made use of research methods which sought to 
relate suburban governmental patterns and 
service difficulties to economic indices, and 
Vernon suggests that the characteristics of the 
population and economy of the older cities 
produces more governmantal problems for 
them than are to be found even in the less 
wealthy of the new communities with their 
high get-going costs. The aging of the older 
municipalities will create increasing problems 
if the physical facilities are to remain safe, 
sanitary, industrially usable, and aesthetically 
acceptable. These problems will also be a 
divisive force adding to inter-municipal sus- 
picion and distrust. 

Considerable attention is paid to one problem 
that is especially related to the future good 
health of Gotham and that is in considerable 
part controllable by local governments: trans- 
portation. Even though the automobile is 
threatening to choke the region to death, pros- 
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pects for placing greater emphasis on the use of 
public transit in preference to individual 
automobiles are poor because of the political 
fragmentation of the area. Few local politicians 
can afford to support rapid transit schemes 
which, if they should ever come to pass, would 
be practically guaranteed to take retail business 
to Manhattan and away from the merchants of 
their own constituencies. 

As for local governments generally, econo- 
mist Vernon barely escapes being cynical. He 
does not expect them to fail, but he holds out 
little hope that battalions of do-gooders and 
professional administrators will substantially 
alter the secular trend. Briefly, in making 
projections he assumes that there will be 
enough response to critical problems on the 
part of local governments to keep the econ- 
omy from collapse, but not much more than 
that. He believes that “local governments will 
muddle through.” He sees them doing no better 
and no worse than this simply because there is 
a “total absence of a basis for assuming any- 
thing else.” 

The series of which this is the summarv 
volume impressively analyzes the economic 
process within America’s largest urban com- 
plex. For the political scientist who is accus- 
tomed to viewing a metropolitan area in terms 
of structural, sociological, social-psychological, 
or historical factors, this study is an effective 
reminder of the overwhelming importance of 
man’s concern for bread—and for split-levels— 
in the shaping of governments. 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN 

Michigan State University 


The Public Interest: A Critique of the Theory of a 
Political Concept. By GLENDON SCHUBERT. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. x, 224. $5.00.) 


Professor Schubert has undertaken a task 
that may win him few friends in the political 
science fraternity. He has attempted a compre- 
hensive examination of the professional liters- 
ture written during the past three decades with 
a view to identifying major intellectual group- 
ings and examining critically the positions of 
each grouping on the question: How, in Ameri- 
can politics, is the Public Interest to be 
achieved? In the course of his analysis he 
considers nearly 150 writers, many of them 
critically, most of them in such a way as to 
categorize their ideas. One suspects that few of 
Schubert’s subjects will altogether approve of 
what he has done with their work. This is all 
the more reason to express here this reviewer’s 
enthusiasm for the book. There are many points 
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with which one may take issue, including at 
least one or two fundamental assumptions. 
More of these later. But the volume is challeng- 
ing throughout; its categories are both compre- 
hensive and discriminating; its style and level 
ef insight are well above the professional aver- 
age. Everyone who utilizes the notion of “the 
public interest’’ in his teaching or writing has 
an obligation to read and come to terms with 
Schubert’s book. 

Schubert develops three categories into 
which he feels statements about how the public 
interest is to be realized fall. These are Ration- 
alist, Idealist, and Realist. Within each he 
examines what the writers have to say about 
how constituency, Congress, the Presidency, 
the bureaucracy, and the judiciary should 
function to maximize the publie interest. He 
concludes that Rationalists are pro-public and 
anti-interest group as they seek the mechanisms 
to assure that the popular will is translated into 
public policy. Some Rationalists prefer the 
disciplined party, others seek to consult the 
people directly. Some look to a strong Presi- 
dency, others to a cabinet-style system. What- 
ever the variety, however, the common ground 
lies in the assumption that a popular will exists 
and that decision-making processes should be 
rationalized to execute that will. 

Idealists are anti-party and anti-interest 
group. They believe that the public interest is 
to be found in the higher law and manifested in 
the conscience of every public official. Parties 
and interest groups, the “orthodox appurten- 
ances of democratic politics,” are hindrances to 
the achievement of the public interest and can 
be tolerated only to prevent an even greater 
debasement of the system. They are certainly 
not means to the good society. 

The Realist category gives Schubert the 
most trouble. His Realists include the group 
theorists, those who emphasize the individual 
and psychological character of decision-making, 
and the ‘‘Due-Process Realists, who find the 
public interest in the structuring of decisional 
processes to insure full consideration of the 
facts, hypotheses, and values relevant to the 
particular decisions involved.” As Schubert 
notes, many of his Realists deny that there is 
any use in talking about the public interest and 
are more inclined to concentrate on analytical- 
descriptive statements of the way policy is 
made. His discussion of the Realists is confus- 
ing because he sometimes treats the analytical 
statements as though they advocated the 
decisional processes they describe. However, 
Schubert also finds the Realists employing 
notions like “potential groups” as means of 
sneaking the public interest in by the back 
door. Other Realists may elevate their analyti- 
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cal findings to a normative plane, and thus 
rescue the public interest. In this regard, 
Schubert’s own preference seems to be that if 
one must talk about the public interest, the 
Due-Process Realists are the least objection- 
able. 

In a final chapter, Schubert considers some 
other recent critics of the public interest. He 
insists that “A theory of the public interest in 
governmental decision-making ought to de- 
scribe a relationship between concepts of the 
public interest and official behavior in such 
terms that it might be possible to attempt to 
validate empirically hypotheses concerning the 
relationship.” He finds that no such theory 
exists and that, as a consequence, the concept 
is ‘significant primarily as a datum of politics.” 
It may be, however, that Schubert has em- 
ployed an irrelevant criterion. For all the talk 
about processes rather than policy content, one 
cannot escape the feeling that what most 
public interest “theorists” are concerned about 
is content after all. A disciplined party system 
is better than an undisciplined party system 
because it is likely, in the judgment of the 
Party Rationalists, to produce more satisfac- 
tory public policy. The Due-Process Realist 
thinks that maximizing the consideration of 
relevant data will produce more rational, t.e., 
better, decisions. The Idealist prefers his choice 
for “wise men” because, essentially by defini- 
tion, wise men will make sound decisions. 

Thus the whole professional effort to divorce 
process from content must lead to confusion as 
long as the object of analysis is normative. 
That the substantive norms are so often un- 
stated does not improve the clarity with which 
the procedural recommendations are made. To 
ask for empirical tests of such prescriptions, 
however, seems quite beside the point. The 
suggestion that a specified institutional reform 
—let us say, more disciplined parties-——- will 
lead to more (or less) social welfare legislation 
is, in principle, subject to empirical verifica- 
tion. To substitute “the public interest” for the 
legislative result really eliminates the possibil- 
ity of testing. It also emasculates the statement 
politically. Indeed the public interest may have 
been most important, especially to political 
scientists, as a kind of professional disguise, 
shielding them from publie controversy. The 
unfortunate thing is that the disguise has often 
been so impenetrable, even to its wearer. 
Schubert is to be congratulated for helping so 
much in the unmasking. 

Rozert H. SALISBURY 

Washington University 


Governance of Colleges and Universities. BY 
Joun J. Corson. (New York: McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company, Inc. 1960. Pp. vi, 209. 
$5.50.) 


This volume represents a first and explora- 
tory attempt to examine the nature of college 
and university administration in the light of 
our existing knowledge of administrative the- 
ory. It is based upon the direct observation of a 
selected group of institutions, a rather exten- 
sive review of the literature in the field of 
academic administration, and a large number of 
conversations between the author and persons 
throughout the country who are concerned 
with the problems of college and university 
administration. Sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation, the study was conducted by Mr. 
Corson, who brought to the assignment both a 
sympathetic attitude and a broad understand- 
ing of administration gained from extensive 
experience as a government official, manage- 
ment consultant, and teacher. The end result 
is a provocative discussion of the major ele- 
ments and issues involved in the governing of 
American colleges and universities. 

Starting from the premise that administration 
is a process or activity common to all organized, 
cooperative human endeavor, the author ex- 
amines first the role and function of the major 
groups within a college and university which 
participate in the governing process. He segre- 
gates these groups into three categories: uni- 
versity-wide officers (boards of trustees and 
presidents), academic officers (deans and de- 
partment chairmen), and faculties. The formal 
(legal) and actual participation of each group 
is analyzed with regard to its function and role 
in the areas of educational program, faculty 
selection, finance, physical facilities, student 
affairs, and public and alumni relations. The 
conclusions that faculties tend to exercise far 
greater influence in educational program and 
faculty selection than any of the other groups, 
that the boards of trustees restrict themselves 
largely to questions of finance and physical 
facilities, and that presidents find themselves 
limited in the influence they have over institu- 
tional policies and operations are not new. 
Rather, they substantiate what most academic- 
ians already know about college and university 
administration. 

The value of the book lies essentially in the 
discussion of these findings in terms of general 
administrative theory and practice. The criti- 
cal questions for the author as well as for any- 
one deeply concerned about the effective 
administration of colleges and universities are: 
What are the major differences between aca- 
demic and non-academic administration? What 
are the reasons for these differences? What are 
the implications of these differences? 
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As the author applies his understanding of 
administration to the answering of these quecs- 
tions, he notes that in most non-academic 
institutions responsibility for policy determina- 
tion is focussed in the chief executive and 
governing boards of these organizations. De- 
cisions by these persons are, for the most pazt 
made in terms of relatively clearly defircc 
statements of purpose. They have a berer 
mark against which the addition or elimination 
of an activity or program can be measured 
Beyond this, non-academic administrators ar 
helped in the communications process by : 
defined hierarchy and by the identification 9° 
the members of the organization with both Un 
general and specific goals of the organization. 

To a large degree, the same conditions do no 
exist within the framework of a university o` 
college. Responsibility for decision-making i: 
the field of educational policy and program 
ming is diffused and decentralized. Depert- 
ments, and sometimes individual faculty mcm 
bers, in effect determine institutional polies 
regarding the offering of a certain program 
The difficulty lies in the fact that neither th. 
president nor the academic officers have uv 
clearly established statement of purpose agains, 
which proposals for modifications in progrein 
can be evaluated. By what criteria can one 31 
that a new chemistry laboratory is more impor- 
tant than the addition or establishment of s 
language laboratory? Decisions to allocet> 
resources to one or the other are made daisy, 
but there is uncertainty as to how these de- 
cisions help in the effectuation of overa.l 
institutional policy and goals. Any review cf 
the programs of a college or university suggests 
that what is offered and what facilities are 
available reflect largely the bargaining strenet 1 
of the different segments of the institutior, 
rather than an evaluation of these programs i1 
terms of some basic objective. 

An underlying reason for this is that withi1 
a university or college, it is generally assume 1 
that what is good for an English departmen:, 
political science department, chemistry depart- 
ment, and others is not only good for th- 
institution as a whole, but for society as wel. 
Added to this is the primary orientation of the 
individual faculty member to his own disci - 
line or profession, rather than to the institutio 1 
itself. Are these assumptions and attituds 
conducive to the solution of the problems 
which colleges and universities face—the dc- 
mands imposed upon them not only by an it- 
creasing number of students, but also by gov- 
ernment, business, community and other 
groups for a wide variety of educational an! 
research services? How can an institution cf 
higher education more rationally determine 
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what resources, and in what amount, should be 
allocated to professional education, adult edu- 
cation programs, a larger full-time student 
body, or additional contractual research? In 
some manner, there must be a review of these 
competing demands for resources in terms of 
the organization as a whole. For the present, 
most academic institutions do not have effec- 
tive processes and machinery through which 
to conduct this review. 

At no point does Mr. Corson attempt to set 
forth a program for the reform of academic 
administration. He notes that our existing 
knowledge is so limited that any specific sug- 
gestions are not really possible at this time. 
What is needed, therefore, is much more re- 
search directed not only towards defining 
present practice more precisely, but asking the 
normative questions of whether certain pro- 
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cedures, developed largely as a result of tradi- 
tion, should be permitted to continue. To assist 
this effort, the author has outlined in each 
chapter areas where such additional research 
might be profitably undertaken. One idea 
which strikes this reviewer as being particularly 
interesting is the conduct of studies examining 
both the successful and not so successful 
institutions to isolate the variables responsible 
for the differences. If we had this kind of data, 
we might then be more sure of what makes for a 
great institution than we are now, and plot our 
courses accordingly. It can only be hoped that 
the Carnegie Corporation, Mr. Corson, and 
others will not let this good beginning go for 
naught. 
Joun H. Romani 
Untversity of Michigan 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Autocracy and Democracy. By Rapu K. WHITE 
AND Ronaup O. Lippitt. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1960. Pp. x, 380. $6.00.) 


The Effects of Leadership. By Hanan C. SELVIN. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, Pp. xiii, 270. 
$5.00.) 


Social Status and Leadership. By MELVIN SEB- 
MAN. (Columbus: The Ohio State University, 
1960. Pp. xi, 156. $3.00 paper, $4.00 cloth.) 


For over two millennia, the “problem of 
authority” has been a central concern of political 
science in the West. Arguably, many national 
communities have “solved” this problem, but the 
continuing flow of “leadership” studies, such as 
these three, suggests that the working consensus 
—if there is one—may be unstable. 

The leader-follower situations in the three 
studies are rather different. The White and 
Lippitt book, which is (in part) a reorganization 
and summary of the 20-year old studies by 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White, deals with the rela- 
tionship between adult counselors and il-year 
old boys in after-school clubs. The Selvin study 
is concerned with Army officers (commissioned 
and non-commissioned) and enlisted men in basic 
training companies. Seeman’s book studies com- 
munity superintendents of schools (and school 
principals) as leaders and school teachers as 
followers. 

In methodological terms, all three books are 
examples of “the” behavioral sciences approach. 
In the rigor and elegance of their research designs, 
however, they vary considerably, a variation 
that doubtless derives in part from the varying 
intractabilities of the three research situations. 
The studies summarized in the White and Lippitt 
book were classically experimental, and the de- 
sign of the original work, though not flawless, 
remains both a model of elegance and a tes- 
timony to the continuing possibility—-given the 
investigators creativity in identifying “‘suf- 
ficiently” tractable situations—of experimenta- 
tion in the social sciences. The Selvin study is, 
essentially, an analysis of secondary materials-—~ 
that is, it is an analysis, according to a design in- 
vented by Selvin after the data were collected, of 
data that were not collected by Selvin and that 
were originally collected for purposes that were 
not Selvin’s. Given these limitations, his analysis 
of what was, methodologically, a cross-sectional 
“public opinion survey” exhibits both ingenuity 
and sophistication. Seeman’s data come from 


self-administered questionnaires to school leaders 
and followers, and from focused interviews with 
the superintendents. The questionnaires rely 
upon ratings, and Seeman’s analysis seems to 
assume that ordinal, like cardinal, numbers can 
be added and subtracted. 

The substantive findings of the three studies 
also vary considerably. The Lewin, Lippitt and 
White research, using three different kinds of 
leadership behavior or role as the major in- 
dependent variable, showed that the exposure of 
different groups of boys to adults playing dif- 
ferent leadership roles produced different be- 
haviors among the boys—differences that were 
generally in hypothesized directions. 

Selvin’s study was more complicated. His 
major dependent variables concerned the par- 
ticipation by Army trainees in a variety of off- 
duty activities. The independent variables were 
of two sorts: the trainees’ “averaged” perceptions 
of leader behavior (“leadership climate”) in their 
respective companies, and individual characteris- 
tics of the trainees, such as age, marital status, 
and formal education. Although the varying 
climates in different companies did differentiate 
the incidence therein of varying sorts of off-duty 
activity, the effects of the trainees’ individual 
characteristics “are not at all similar in the three 
leadership climates, and the effects of leadership 
bear unequally on different kinds of men” (p. 139). 

Seeman’s study is unique among these three in 
treating leadership variables (leadership ideol- 
ogies and leadership styles) as dependent. His in- 
dependent variables were various ‘‘status meas- 
ures.” The analysis, too detailed to summarize 
here, partly supported one of the status hypoth- 
eses; it “confirmed” the other two, but in di- 
rections contrary to those that Seeman had 
originally hypothesized. 

All three studies share a feature that limits 
their generalizability: each deals with a situation 
that afforded the bulk of the followers no very 
direct way to take part in selecting a new leader 
or in deposing an unsatisfactory one. Utopian 
and real instances of this rather highly structured 
type of situation are not hard to find: the me- 
dieval kingship; the early modern absolute 
monarchy; the enlightened, benevolent despotism 
advocated by Voltaire; and the governmental 
(and industrial) bureaucracies of the Twentieth 
Century. Given such situations, it is plausible to 
argue or assume, and it is sometimes possible to 
show, that a leader’s behavior is highly influential, 
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if not exclusively crucial, in determining the 
“happiness” or “welfare” and the “productivity” 
of his followers. So much many writers of the 
medieval and early modern manuals for the 
education of princes must have assumed, if we 
are to make sense of the moral exhortations that 
the typical de regimine principum contained. So 
much Lewin, Lippitt, and White and the large 
“human relations’ and ‘democratic leadership” 
research that they stimulated have shown to be 
the case in a wide variety of situations—most of 
them rather highly structured. 

But the major theoretical difficulty with such 
situations is that, though numerous, they are 
still “special.” Although Selvin’s findings on the 
causal efficacy of individual characteristics would 
have enabled him to confront the problem of 
generalizability, he avoids it. Self-consciously 
and avowedly, he confines his programmatic re- 
marks to the case of the formal organization: 
given certain organizational goals, personnel as- 
signment policy should take into account the in- 
dividual characteristics of subordinates as well 
as the leadership qualities of their superiors. 
Seeman, forced by the unfortunate behavior of 
his correlations to re-examine his basic assump- 
tions, insists that the norms of American culture 
concerning leader behavior are inconsistent and 
equivocal, and that awareness of these inconsist- 
encles is prerequisite to any study of leadership 
in an American context. 

White and Lippitt venture to leap from the 
world of the boys club to the world of the nation 
state. The result is not happy. Not only, as is the 
case with some psychologists, do they exhibit a 
tendency to treat culture and social structure as 
mere epiphenomena; they also tend to view po- 
litical democracy as a question of leader behavior, 
rather than as a system for rejecting, as well as 
selecting, leaders. Not surprisingly, they view the 
problem of identifying democratic men and 
getting them to serve as leaders as one of the 
crucial problems of modern political democracy. 

As Selvin’s and Seeman’s studies suggest, there 
are reasons for hoping that, in contemporary 
leadership research, the near-monopolistic posi- 
tion of leader behavior as the independent variable 
may be about to be broken. The observability 
and causal efficacy of the phenomenon have been 
adequately demonstrated, and future research 
might well devote attention to other leadership- 
related phenomena.—-CHartes D. Farris, The 
University of Florida. 


The Effects of Mass Communication. By JOSEPH 
T. KLAPPER. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. 
Pp. xviii, 302. $5.00.) 


This book was sorely needed. Such a niagara 
of special studies of communication media has 
overwhelmed us, particularly in the past two 
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decades, that the ordering of findings and the rec- 
onciliation of theory seemed impossible tasks. 
Prof. Klapper, therefore, is to be applauded for 
rationalizing this chaos by reviewing some 1,000 
pieces of writing (only part of the vast body of 
literature, as he points out) and doing it in the 
context of a series of theoretical generalizations. 

The theory employed he calls “phenomenistic”’ 
—a view which “is in essence a shift away from 
the tendency to regard mass communication as a 
necessary and sufficient cause of audience effects, 
toward a view of the media as influences, working 
amid other influences, in a total situation.” The 
five basic generalizations he works with imple- 
ment this position. Mass communication is seen 
primarily as “a contributory agent, but not the 
sole cause.” 

The book is organized into two sections. The 
first deals with the generalized effects of persua- 
sive communication—reenforcement, minor atti- 
tude change, and conversion. The author is con- 
cerned here with the analysis of five mediating 
forces: predispositions (including selective ex- 
posure, perception, and retention); groups and 
group norms; interpersonal dissemination; opin- 
ion leadership; and the nature of the media in a 
free enterprise society. A separate chapter dis- 
cusses the relevance of the “communication situa- 
tion,” which involves a look at differential sources, 
contents, and the differential persuasive power of 
media types. 

Part II concentrates on the effects of specific 
types of media content, such as violence and 
escapist material, as well as on such problems as 
the effect of adult TV fare on child audiences. 
The most up-to-date studies are reported and 
compared. 

One comes away from this synthesis with a 
feeling of both satisfaction and frustration. The 
sheer volume of research is staggering. The con- 
ceptual and technical ingenuity and sophistica~- 
tion of much of the research effort is impressive. 
And yet, ironically, we are told there is a “paucity 
of data.” We are repeatedly warned that the 
problem “requires further research.” Above all, 
on the big theoretical issues, it is quite clear that 
controversy rages: on, for example, the role of 
personal influence in attitude change; on whether 
the mass media, particularly TV, induce passiv- 
ity; on the social apathy effects of escapist media 
content. We have data and theory, but the author 
reminds us that his generalizations are explora- 
tory and ‘their emendation (is) both inevitable 
and desirable.” 

Nevertheless, this honest appraisal of the status 
of research in this area need not dismay us. Pro- 
fessor Klapper points the way to filling the gaps 
in our knowledge, to confirmation of conjectures 
and suggests how we may assault the major un- 
answered questions. His theoretical launching pad 
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can move us from the “post-hole-digging’”’ re- 
search approach to more systematically planned 
designs. 

For the political scientist this book has value, 
even though we may not be curious about the re- 
sults of such specialized research as the effects of 
TY on our children’s behavior. Prof. Klapper’s 
book demonstrates both how few political scien- 
tists have done research in this field, and also how 
rclevant such research is to the study of the po- 
litical process. It may be unfortunate that he 
excludes explicit reference to the work of the few 
political scientists who have contributed in this 
area, notably the brilliant work of Harold Gosnell 
in his 1924-25 study entitled Getting Out the Vote. 
But the point is clear: we have largely ignored the 
subject. The “political” contributions have been 
made by those in other disciplines studying the 
voting process, especially the study by Lazars- 
feld, et al., The People’s Choice. Yet, helpful as 
such work has been, we have not begun to grapple 
with the problems related to the impact of com- 
munication on political behavior and the role of 
communication in the political system. The long- 
range effects of communication on politics is an 
area which, as the author notes, badly needs sci- 
entific exploration. Those who are genuinely con- 
cerned with these research priorities can profit 
immensely from Prof. Klapper’s provocative sur- 
vey and evaluation.—SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD, 
University of Michigan. 


The American Historian: A Social-Intellectual 
History of the Writing of the American Past. BY 
Harvey Wiss. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 366. $7.50.) 


Essays in American Historiography: Papers Pre- 
sented in Honor of Allan Nevins. Eknrrep BY 
DONALD SHEEHAN AND Haroup C. SYRETT. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. 
Pp. 320. $6.00.) 


In recent years American historians have in- 
creasingly engaged in self-analysis. The develop- 
ment of intellectual history and the debate which 
followed Charles A. Beard’s attack on traditional 
methods of historical research have been followed 
by the publication of many histories of American 
history, biographies of American historians, and 
articles on the meaning and value of history. 
These works are in this pattern. 

Professor Wish follows the biographical ap- 
proach which he used in Seciety and Thought in 
America. In each chapter he uses the work of a 
historian as a point of departure for an essay on 
the histories written during a specific period. Be- 
ginning with a discussion of Bradford and Mather, 
he closes with a chapter on Allan Nevins. 

The author’s grasp of the subject is apparent, 
for he adds to his penetrating analysis of the 


work of each historian statements of tł 
other critics. He devotes ten pages to a 
of the historians who have written 
South, correctly, if somewhat clumsily, 
that “No other area in American hist 
reflects so baldly the influence of sub 
fluences on historians as in the case « 
South, the Civil War, and Reconstructi 
probably exposes his own philosophy in 
ment, ‘Human values of course are } 
digenous part of the historical narrative 
put there by a moralist disguised as a 
and the conclusions are partly shape 
fact.” 

Students of political science will be 
interested in the chapters on Charles A. 
his discussion of Beard’s economic inte 
of history, Wish refers to Robert ©. Bro 
lent critique of Beard, but negicct 
McDonald’s equally important work; 
appeared while his manuscript was in p 

Wish’s treatment of the theory of 
relativism advanced by Beard and Carl 
is not entirely satisfactory. He summa 
views, but fails to treat the problems rai 
theory, especially in its extreme form. 
edly Beard, Becker, and others who, 1 
Strout’s phrase, led the “pragmatic revc 
American historians, were correct in th 
tion of the views of such men as Hen 
who attempted to forecast the future | 
formula based on the second law of ` 
namics and the rule of phase. Many en 
torians have disagreed with Beard’s t 
be sure, but Wish practically ignores t 
tainly the fact that the historian is a 
what Becker called “‘the climate of o 
generally accepted today, but many 
decry any tendency to use history as 
ganda tool, and hold that the historis 
nition of the unattainability of ultima: 
not sufficient reason for his abandonm 
quest. 

The final chapter of Wish’s book is : 
tion of the work of Allan Nevins, whose 
of the historian as one who works ‘‘in 
critica] inquiry for the whole truth” ` 
become an aphorism among members ¢ 
fession. He praises Nevins for his indust 
felicitous style and correctly places h: 
those “ ‘who have a higher ideal of trut 
they must admit that “ ‘their effort to. 
often doomed to failure’,”’ they “ ‘will 
up the attempt’.” 

The second work is in a well-establis 
tion, in which students prepare a wor!) 
of their teacher. Inevitably, the essay 
interest and in value. Edward N. Sa 
fine essay on scientific history in Ami 
cludes that historians have been too 1 
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cerned with theory; “in a universe without 
hitching posts,” he says, the historian is merely 
an honest man who uses the best available meth- 
ods in his search for truth in the past. 

Robert C. Black, in an essay on the Confeder- 
acy, follows well-worn paths. The South is the 
South because of the Negro; the sectional conflict 
was a result of slavery; the Negro was the cause of 
it all. His soundest point is the observation that 
the death of the Confederacy did not mean the 
end of the South; indeed, he might well have in- 
quired whether the manner of that death did not 
prolong the life of the South about which he 
writes. Donald Sheehan seems to call on historians 
of Reconstruction to commit themselves to moral 
judgments; he criticizes them for an open-minded- 
ness which is close to indecision. Jacob E. Cooke, 
emphasizing the same view, asserts that “the ra- 
tionale of the Southern caste system was elabo- 
rated’’ in the period 1877—1910, completely ignor- 
ing the widespread, even dominant, racist theories 
of the antebellum defenders of slavery as well as 
the prevalence of similar views elsewhere, as Wish 
clearly shows in his discussion of historians of the 
South, and as James P. Shenton shows in his dis- 
cussion of racism and imperialism. 

James A. Rawle, in a survey of historiography 
between the Civil War and World War I, dis- 
cusses, among others, Charles A. Beard, but fails 
to mention either Brown or McDonald, and seems 
to confuse Beard’s advocacy of a wider and more 
utilitarian New History with his attack on the 
methodological premises of traditional history. 

Among the stronger essays are those of Joseph 
A. Borome, on evolution, and Sidney Ratner, on 
pragmatism. Ratner comments on the influence of 
pragmatism on such political scientists as Charles 
E. Merriam and T. V. Smith, as well as on Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis and Dean Pound. 

Despite a few errors, such as Wish’s statement 
that Bell I. Wiley published Southern Negroes at 
Emory University, these are valuable additions 
to the literature of American historiography. 
Students of the subject will find in the generous 
notes in both works good suggestions for further 
reading.—HEnry L. Swint, Vanderbilt University. 


The Informed Heart: Autonomy in a Mass Age. 
By Bruno Berre.veim. (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 309. $5.00.) 


At first it seems that this is only a modest 
contribution to the flourishing social psychoana- 
lytical genre wherein analysts like Horney, 
Kardiner (of Sex and Morality, not Psychological 
Frontiers,) and Reich tell us what is wrong with 
us as a civilization and what we must do to be 
better. In this company, and viewed in this light, 
it suffers a kind of anemia: the ideas have not the 
crystal clarity of a Karen Horney, the style is not 
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graced with the gift of music which Erik Erikson 
provides, the original and penetrating thought of 
an Erich Fromm is nowhere to be found in this 
book. There is, moreover, a tendency to rather 
exotic interpretations: “The farther up in the 
[Nazi] hierarchy a man stood, not the more, but 
the less influence did he have on shaping decisions, 
and the more he lived only by the leader’s will.” 
Opposed to the Allied policy of forcing German 
citizens to confirm with their own eyes the exist- 
ence and horror of the concentration camps, 
Bettelheim says, ‘‘the net effect of their visit to 
the camps was probably to convince them how 
right they had been all along in not opposing the 
Gestapo.” (No effect on their efforts to rewrite 
history or their preference for refurbishing the 
memory of Hitler for another time?) Still, the dis- 
cussion of the problems of achieving autonomy 
through new forms of consciousness, improved 
child care, and a subtle attack on the depersonal- 
ization of mass society offers sustenance for the 
mind and material for conversation. 

But the theory and interpretation of this rather 
general and, with certain exceptions, slightly shop- 
worn nature represents only about a third of the 
book; the remainder, dealing with the Nazi con- 
centration camps, is absorbing, and, if Bettel- 
heim’s own previous writings are excepted, new 
and insightful. “A main thesis of this book,” he 
says, is “that a repressive regime can so disinte- 
grate the. personality of adults that out of pure 
anxiety they can firmly believe what they would 
know to be false if their anxiety permitted them 
to know it.” In elaborating this and other 
theses, he draws on his own experience in Dachau, 
vividly—all too vividly——illustrates the points he 
has to make, and searches for a political psychol- 
ogy of behavior in extreme situations. It is a range 
of experience which hardly occurs to most of the 
well-bred well-fed men who write about political 
affairs; it deserves examination for its own sake, 
for the pathology it reveals. But even more im- 
portant, it serves the same purpose for social- 
psychological analysis which is served in another 
way by the extreme situation seen in the psy- 
choses. From schizophrenia, we learn something 
of the dissociative thinking processes which the 
sane employ from time to time, From the terror of 
the camps, Bettelheim draws inferences about a 
society characterized by emotional detachment, 
selective amnesia, the psychology of “the victim,” 
and, in a series of gruesome lines, the pathology of 
men so demoralized, so eager for death, that they 
dig their own graves and then lie down'in them. 

The more general inferences from these extreme 
situations have to do with the nature of “social” 
man when he has been deprived of his “identity,” 
has lost social ego-nourishing supports, and been 
led, over time, to think of himself as indistinguish- 
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able from all others. Just as the schizophrenic is 
the caricature of the normal day-dreamer, so the 
concentration camp inmate is the caricature of 


the normal isolated migrant worker, mill-hand, or 


bachelor Negro share-cropper. In this small cos- 
mos of horror, there is something of the shadow 
of the mass state. It is this which makes Bettel- 
heim leave his clinic and his child patients and 
write again and again of the margin of psycho- 
logical disaster on whose shores he believes we 
live. Here he is, so to speak, a Jeremiah but not a 
Cassandra; he warns of impending danger but he 
does not prophesy defeat. “If I read the signs of 
our times correctly,” he says, “we have taken the 
first steps toward mastering the new conditions of 
life in an age of atomic power” and have moved 
hesitantly toward ‘achieving a higher integra- 
tion.’’--Rosert E. Lang, Yale University. 


The Gift of Rome. By JOHN AND ESTHER WAGNER. 
(New York: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1961. Pp. 
xi, 224. $4.00.) 


What, if anything, can a political novel (which 
this book is) say about the political process that 
cannot be said as well or better in non-fictional 
form? The good political novelist offers not propo- 
sitions but fecundity, in the sense that he suggests 
new and stimulating perspectives for looking at 
political situations. He explores more imagina- 
tively and freely than our validated propositions 
the ways in which personalities, settings, political 
Institutions, interests and social conditions ex- 
plain each other or constitute aspects of the same 
totality. He does this without evidence of validity 
except that his formulation may seem compatible 
with what we know and sense and that it lights up 
what previously puzzled us. Precisely because the 
novelist is more free than the scholar to depict his 
understanding of reality without the obligation to 
offer systematic evidence, he need not abstract 
arbitrarily defined elements for rigorous analysis. 
He thereby loses precision but may gain a more 
useful perspective and a fuller meaning. Darkness 
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at Noon and The Masters leave the reader with an 
understanding of how to relate personality to or- 
ganization, to the past, to others’ roles, and to 
social conditioning that goes beyond the propo- 
sitions organizational theorists and social psychol- 
ogists have so far been able to validate. 

If these are the virtues of the good political 
novel, The Gift of Rome is a fairly neat example of 
how not to write one. The plot deals with an im- 
portant trial in ancient Rome: a trial which brings 
toa focus political and social divisions and passions. 
The great advocate and Praetor, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, is able to win acquittal and popularity for 
an accused man who is technically guilty by 
arousing public passion in his favor, demonstrat- 
ing the wickedness of his accusers, and identifying 
the accused with a politically popular movement. 
The chief protagonists are wooden and are stereo- 
types of good and evil. Woven around the trial 
are subplots compounding the best of Fu Man 
Chu and Perry Mason. 

Sterile characterization and banal plotting are 
compatible neither with good literature nor with 
good political science. The book does offer some 
important propositions about government, and 
they are probably valid; but they are precisely 
the kinds of propositions that can be discussed and 
tested satisfactorily only in research, not in 4 
novel. Many of us are no doubt already convinced 
that judicial decisions reflect dominant group 
interests, and that this is especially apparent in 
political show trials; and we would no doubt be 
willing to admit the probability that legal ad- 
vocacy in such a trial is not necessarily successful 
in the degree that it is logical, but rather in the de- 
gree that it makes a wide, deep, and emotional 
public appeal. These seem to me to be the chief 
political propositions the authors suggest. To sum- 
marize the political insights of Koestler or Snow 
in two sentences would be an absurdity; to do it 
for The Gift of Rome is to give the authors the 
benefit of the doubt.—Murray EDELMAN, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


U. S. Senators and Their World. By DONALD R. 
Marrnews. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 303. $6.00.) 


Presumably the world of U. S. senators these 
days would include the entire globe and some 
anxious probings Inte outer space but Donald 
Matthews, a professor of political science at the 
University of North Carolina, does not really try 
to cover that much. His book is about “the people 
who served in the Senate during the critical years 
between 1947 and 1957 and how they behaved.” 
This is quite enough, and Professor Matthews 
handles this undertaking very well indeed. 

His approach combines three different kinds of 
acholarly enterprises. 

The first is a careful and certainly the most 
complete composite portrait of 180 senators to be 
found anywhere. Every source of biographical 
data has been mined to furnish a detailed group 
biography containing data on age, sex, class, occu- 
pation and about everything else which might 
occur to a student of politics and politicians. 

The second is an attempt to reconstruct the 
way senators live and behave, based on ten 
months of close observation and interviews with 
109 senators, staff members, lobbyists and jour- 
nalists. No attempt was made to see a “repre- 
sentative” sample or to follow a formal schedule 
of questions. The emphasis was on focused inter- 
views with a rough cross-section, people with 
whom the author enjoyed or was able to establish 
good rapport. No notes were taken during the 
interviews. The latter were transcribed as nearly 
verbatim as possible immediately afterward, on 
the basis of which direct quotation (without 
attribution) is frequently attempted in the text. 


Professor Matthews’ reasons for proceedi:: 
this way, which are based chiefly on the oi- 
stacles to dealing with senators any other way. 
seem to me perfectly sound, and what he has tc 
report is fresh, sophisticated, unfailingly interer t- 
ing and, to the best of my knowledge, quite trve 
He suggests how senatorial behavior is affectec’ 
by the Washington environment, and then detl: 
in more detail with the internal life of the instit r 
tion—with its folkways (described by him in this 
Review, Vol. 53, December, 1959, pp. 1064-80) 
party leadership and committee operations. le 
then analyzes senatorial relations with those oth 
political actors, the lobbyists and reporters, arc 
with the enigmatic constituency which can «+ 
casually terminate the most illustrious carem 
with dreadful finality. The final chapter depict: 
life on the chamber floor and assesses realistical.4 
the relative importance of actions which oeccit 
there. 

The third kind of enterprise seems to be an at- 
tempt to impose on the data all the quantification 
they will bear, and here the assessment must jc 
mixed. Most of the 62 tables and 31 figures pro- 
sent information clearly and in detail and a: 
highly useful. But the attempt to relate biograp!.- 
ical data to behavior seems to me not really suv- 
cessful. Particularly is this true when a categoriz.1- 
tion of senators based on two variables only- — 
social status and previous political accomplish- 
ment—is employed. Of the four categories, onc 
contains only seven and another four percent of 
all the senators, with the result that cells fre- 
quently are too small to have much significance. 

Again, as an example, the author attempts io 
determine whether senators who obey the folk- 
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ways enjoining talkativeness and prescribing 
specialization actually are more effective (i. e., 
get more of their bills passed). Leaving aside 
the obvious complaints that bill-passing is a col- 
lective, not an individual, accomplishment, and is 
not the only nor perhaps even the most important 
function of the Senate, the results still provoke 
wonder. When they lead the author to say, “Some 
rank and file minority senators are more effective 
than committee chairmen.... Some new and 
very green members of the District of Columbia 
Committee were, at least during the Eighty- 
third and Eighty-fourth Congresses, more effec- 
tive than very senior senators of the Appropria- 
tions Committee,” it is time for the common 
sense which is displayed on every page to assert 
itself and question what, if anything, is being 
measured. 

The overall judgment nevertheless certainly 
must be that this book is a solid scholarly achieve- 
ment which probably will be the standard work on 
the Senate for a long time—Rautra K. Houirs, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Conservative Crisis and the Rule of Law: Attitudes 
of Bar and Bench, 1887-1895. By ARrNoLD M.: 
Pau. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 256, $4.75.) 


The development of substantive due process 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, and the Debs, E. C. Knight, and Income 
Tax cases constitute a story which has not gone 
unnoticed or unsung. What Mr. Paul sets out to 
do in this most recent account is to supplement it 
with quotations and summaries from the speeches, 
opinions, and writings of lesser known lawyers 
and judges, as well as to give relatively long ac- 
counts of the three leading cases, and then con- 
clude with a chapter on “Conservatism and the 
Judiciary: An Appraisal.” 

While many of the quotations from and refer- 
ences to lawyers, treatise writers, and judges who 
are less well known than Choate or Cooley or 
Fuller are not altogether new, they, together with 
the obscure materials here used, do help to give 
the story a dimension that is lacking if the account 
is restricted to a few decisions of the Supreme 
Court. A very large portion of the book, however, 
is devoted to the major cases and especially to 
Pollock, which receives two long chapters or al- 
most one-fourth of the whole. By contrast, the 
chapter on analysis and appraisal is brief and adds 
little to the previous discussion. Of course, the 
story of the income tax controversy is always a 
good one, especially if there are generous quota- 
tions from the lively speeches of counsel and from 
the vigorous dissenting opinions. The story is well 
told here. What I question is not the telling of 
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that story or, for that matter, the point of view of 
the author, but whether it is sufficient, when deal- 
ing with this problem and this group of well 
known cases, to deal with the doctrines therein 
embodied as though they were espoused, in those 
years, primarily by reactionary men of the law. 
Moreover, are these cases as representative of the 
entire range of decisions reviewing the constitu- 
tionality of statutes, whether state or national, as 
the author seems to imply in his concluding para- 
graph? And why did the rules enunciated in these 
major cases remain in good standing so many 
years? Some were, to be sure, modified within a 
few years; the income tax amendment was 
adopted in 1918; most of the substantive due 
process of the ’nineties was not by-passed or over- 
ruled until the hasty “switch in time” of 1937. 
Mr. Dooley, we are told, “‘over-simplified”’ in 
his aphorism, ‘‘th’ supreme coort follows th’ ilic- 
tion returns.” Well, he used only one sentence in 
which to wrap up his point. Has the pithy remark 
of the Sage of the Saloon no relevance except the 
intended reference to the Insular Cases? I think it 
has, though the evidence is elusive. Cleveland re- 
ceived a majority or a plurality of the popular 
votes in three successive elections. He also sent 
federal troops to put down the Pullman strike, 
and he appointed Fuller and Peckham to the 
Court. Was he following the election returns? Not 
Bryan, the critic of the Court, but McKinley, its 
defender, won in 1896 and 1900. Were the deci- 
sions of 1895 so unrepresentative of mass opinion? 
The extent to which certain of the due process 
decisions and the three cases of 1895 were not 
altogether typical of the Court’s rulings might be 
suggested by asking how the author reconciles his 
dedication to the memory of Mr. Justice Holmes 
with his peroration about the decades in which 
there was “ʻa full proliferation of judicial obstruc- 
tionism. The Supreme Court of the United States 
became, instead of an instrument of constitu- 
tional democracy, an impediment to constitu- 
tional democracy.” Is that a clear and certain 
truth? Why, then, was Mr. Justice Holmes with 
the majority in over three-fourths of the cases of 
his years on the Court (1902-19382) in which state 
action was held contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment? And, of course, these cases are but 
a small fraction of those before the Court in his 
long period as a Justice. He was with the majority 
in nearly all of the decisions sustaining state and 
Congressional legislation. The Court did hold up, 
or render ineffective, certain kinds of regulatory 
or tax legislation, but that was only one phase of 
its work. Nor is it as yet quite surely established 
that when it intervened in the years here under 
discussion, as contrasted with 1935-1936, it was 
invariably going against popular sentiment.— 
BENJAMIN F. Wricut, The University of Texas. 
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Justices Black and Frankfurter: Conflict on the 
Court. By Wautace MrEnpenson. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. x, 151. 
$4.00.) 


This little book deals with the often dormant 
but always present question of what role the 
Supreme Court should play in American political 
life. Professor Mendelson has chosen to explore 
this question through the two great traditions of 
judicial activism and judicial self-restraint as ex- 
emplified in the work of Justices Black and Frank- 
furter—the two acknowledged spokesmen of 
these schools of thought in our time. The result is 
a tightly packed but readable exposition of the 
agonizing nature of the justice’s job. The book 
rises far above the level of the ordinary academic 
treatise. Professor Mendelson has done more than 
simply explore the cases. There is good history 
here and unobtrusive learning as well as disci- 
plined, and thoughtful evaluation. Moreover, 
Professor Mendelson has the stuff of the artist in 
him, He can discuss cases against the whole 
panorama of American constitutional history in 
clear, often elegant, language. One has the dis- 
tinct feeling upon laying aside this book that 
much of what has previously been written on the 
subject is pretty shallow stuff. 

The book contains five chapters, a section on 
notes and references, and separate case and sub- 
ject indices. Chapter one, largely introductory in 
nature, deals with the broad developments in 
American constitutional law since the Civil War. 
The next three chapters are concerned with what 
Professor Mendelson views as the three basic 
problems in our constitutional law——separation of 
powers, the conflict between liberty and author- 
ity, and federalism. In these chapters he traces 
“the impact of two great minds upon the new 
Court’s struggle with these problems.” In chapter 
five some conclusions are drawn while Black’s 
activism and Frankfurter’s restraint concepts are 
evaluated and placed in historical perspective. 
From these pages Justice Black emerges as the 
dedicated idealist in search of a dream who uses 
the power of judicial review to support the weak, 
the poor, the needy and the downtrodden. He is 
seen as a generous, warm-hearted, zealous de- 
fender of individual liberties little concerned with 
opposing interests. Justice Frankfurter, on the 
other hand, emerges as the wise, humble, de- 
tached, “coldly cerebral” pragmatist, somewhat 
contemptuous of misplaced noble sentiment, who 
looks to the legislature to resolve the basic eco- 
nomic as well as libertarian dilemmas “lest the 
freedom of the people to govern themselves, well 
or badly, be hampered by ‘judicial legislation’.” 

Professor Mendelson observes that neither 
tradition can wholly prevail “to the complete ex- 
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clusion of the other. ...”’ Yet if he had to choose, 
the author would appear to line up with Frank- 
furter. This reviewer thereby feels constrained to 
raise some questions in the other direction. Is it 
not possible that Frankfurter’s deference to the 
legislature is based on a romantic, mechanistic 
notion of the legislative process which does not 
square with the realities of modern politics? Is it 
not true that the alternatives of public policy par- 
ticularly in the area of individual freedom are 
seldom defined clearly enough to make the emer- 
gence of a consensus based on fact possible? And 
does not the Court have a duty to help teach us 
not to inflict mortal wounds upon ourselves?— 
Rocco J. TREsouIn1, Lehigh University. 


The Enlargement of the Presidency. By REXFORD 
G. TuGwELL. (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. 508. $6.95) 


This volume is a fresh survey of the historical 
growth of the American presidency and an exposi- 
tion of the heavy responsibilities which history 
and the welfare-security state have heaped on the 
office. Tugwell’s commentary, although fre- 
quently tumbling and discursive in style, contains 
an instructive discussion of most of the adminis- 
trations since 1789, the executive habits of the 
principal incumbents, and their conceptions of 
presidential power. The author invites acceptance 
of his reluctant conclusion that the leadership 
burden on the President of the United States has 
brought the office, if not the man, to the breaking 
point. The measures which he suggests to alleviate 
the administrative crisis, although described in 
terms that are never systematic, conclusive, or 
clear, include electing the members of the House 
of Representatives at large rather than by dis- 
tricts and the establishment of some kind of plural 
presidency. The “enlargement” of the presidency, 
as a consequence, possesses a dual significance: 
the massive increase of functions and responsibil- 
ities by historical and administrative accretion 
over the years and, as an aspect of reform, the en- 
largement of the office in numerical terms to pro- 
vide for a sharing of the superhuman burden of 
leadership. Stated in its most simple terms, the 
Tugwell formula seems to say that presidential 
power should be divided in order to strengthen its 
execution. 

For this reason it is surprising that the author 
pays such brief attention to the post World War 
II presidency and, in particular, to the complex 
responsibilities, the duties and the problems, and 
the labyrinthine administrative apparatus asso- 
ciated with the Cold War. It seems apparent, 
even from the distorted perspective of our own 
time, that the current security responsibilities of 


‘the President account for the most decisive en- 


largement of the presidency since Washington ap- 
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pointed Hamilton his First Secretary. This strik- 
ing analytical weakness is offset, however, by a 
penetrating evaluation of the pre-World War II 
development of the presidency set within a useful 
framework of rules which the author contends 
have guided the exercise of presidential power— 
the Rule of Restraint, which is inherent in the 
constitutional structure and has been observed 
generally by presidents in their dealings with 
Congress and the judiciary; the Rule of Necessity 
which in moments of crisis has forced presidents 
to go beyond normal constitutional limits; and 
the Rule of Responsibility, a product of the ad- 
ministrative-welfare state, which came to life in 
the Wilson era and today denotes an all-encom- 
passing presidential obligation to the welfare of 
the American people. 

It is of some interest, in view of the author’s 
past political persuasion, that he levels severe 
blows at Jefferson and Jackson together with the 
frontier “horde” which largely constituted their 
following (‘Jackson was indeed a kind of manic 
Jefferson”), while Harry Truman attracts equally 
heavy criticism. According to the author, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s successor “allowed [!] a cold 
war to begin,” authorized the use of the atomic 
bomb ‘‘when the Japanese had been trying to sur- 
render for six months past,” and handed to his 
own successor, Dwight D. Eisenhower (“who oc- 
cupied the office with obvious relish”), an office 
“degraded by indignities.” Here lie the seeds of 
revisionism, These lapses, particularly because 
they appear to be offhand comments and are 
without supporting evidence, are regrettable in a 
book rich in its scope and insight. It is regrettable, 
too, that the author’s vague proposal for a plural 
executive, made at a time when executive power 
is already dangerously dispersed, is not explained 
with greater care.—Rrcogarp P. LONGAKER, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Cabinet and Congress. By STEPHEN Horn. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


The subject of this book is a hardy perennial of 
political reform~-the proposals that Cabinet 
members be seated in Congress or answer ques- 
tions in regular sessions thereof. One-half of 
Stephen Horn’s study is a well-documented 
chronicle of this controversy, from 1787 to the 
present. The other half is an informed analysis, 
based on contemporary materials, of the failure of 
either proposal to come to a vote in the legisla- 
ture. - 

Through tho use of biographical and question- 
naire data, Horn explains the opposition of ap- 
proximately three out of four members of Con- 
gress. The key variable seems to be length of 
service, especially committee seniority. The more 
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senior a congressman, the more satisfied he is with 
existing channels of communication, through 
committees and personal acquaintance. The 
Kefauver proposal, for example, was killed in the 
1940’s by strategically situated legislative veter- 
ans, Rayburn, Sabath, and Cannon in the House 
and Byrd in the Senate. The intermittent move- 
ment for change has been most strongly supported 
by congressional newcomers, who chafe at their 
relationship to the administration. They have 
difficulty obtaining information and wield little 
influence over the direction of legislative control. 
However, as these newcomers begin to reap the 
rewards of seniority, their attachment to existing 
procedures grows and their support for the reform 
proposal wanes. 

Executive attitudes toward the idea have been 
mixed. A revealing chapter on decision-making in 
the Budget Bureau reports that a majority of 
those asked (including the political scientists 
therein) favored the reform. No President since 
Wilson has evinced any enthusiasm for the idea; 
and Cabinet opinion has been sharply divided. 
Horn feels that the ‘‘most significant” argument 
against either proposal is one posed by executive 
branch skeptics—that Cabinet member-legisla- 
tive alliances might be strengthened at the ex- 
pense of presidential efforts to unify and direct 
Cabinet member activity. He believes that a 
question period would help the President by fore- 
ing policy coordination among top executives. The 
book lacks, however, a discussion of the problems 
of presidential policy coordination on which to 
ground this assertion. 

Horn’s dissatisfaction with existing devices of 
legislative control lead him to favor the question 
period as likely to produce ‘“‘a fuller revelation of 
national policy” and hence “the essentials of ac- 
countability.” A President’s-eye perspective on 
the problems of managing a Cabinet might lead 
one to be less sanguine. In any case, we are in- 
debted to the author for bringing to this debate 4 
body of empirical data on which all future discus- 
sions must be based..—Ricuarp F. FENNO, JR., 
University of Rochester. 


Politics and Grass. By Puiuurp O. Foss. (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 
236. $4.50.) 


The first sentence in the Prologue of this im- 
pressive study of grazing district administration 
in ten Western states reads: “The ‘public domain’ 
is the landed estate of the American people.” The 
remainder of the book convincingly shows that 
national “ownership” of this huge, run-down 
estate has been and is still largely a fiction. 

». Until the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 
1934, free private use of the unappropriated and 
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unreserved Federal lands went to first-comer 
stockmen and to newcomers who were strong 
enough to muscle in. This regime of unregulated 
private enterprise led to serious over-grazing, de- 
pletion of the range, chronic disputes among rival 
users, and some bloody range wars. Every-man’s- 
land offen was no-man’s-land. The stated pur- 
poses of the Taylor Act were to prevent overgraz- 
ing and deterioration of the public lands, to pro- 
vide for their orderly use and improvement, and to 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range. Implementing the Act, the 
Secretary of the Interior established 59 large 
grazing districts which in 1955 embraced a total 
of almost 160 million acres under control. 

Whose control? “A high degree of organiza- 
tional decentralization coupled with a powerful 
advisory board system and low appropriations 
has acted to minimize the possibility of real fed- 
eral control and has buttressed the old system of 
local control of the range by rural elites.” 

Clearly, the advisory boards—district, state, 
and national—have been far more than advisory. 
Composed largely of politically influential leaders 
of the stockmen’s associations, the boards in fact 
make policies and regulations and supervise the 
administration of such laws. The handful of fed- 
eral administrators are confronted with an essen- 
tially ‘‘monopolitical” situation, one in which the 
entrenched stockmen’s interest has little or no 
competition from other interest groups. ‘The ad- 
ministrator and his staff are alone [even sans De- 
Voto now]—except for the stockmen whe are 
with them always. 

What do the ruling stockmen want? Mainly to 
be let alone to enjoy the status quo of grazing 
privileges at low fees, and to perpetuate their 
effective subsystem of “private government” on 
the federal grazing lands. They want range im- 
provement, but not if that means higher grazing 
fees and greater risks of bureaucratic regulation. 
The whole picture is vastly complicated by the 
fact that private base ranchlands are bought at 
prices which reflect a major part of the capitalized 
value of appurtenant public grazing permits. 
Major reductions of numbers of animals permitted 
(in order to protect the range from overgrazing) 
or increase in grazing fees, or both, presumably 
could mean financial disaster for many present 
owners and their creditors. (Senator McCarran of 
Nevada successfully insisted that the original 
Taylor bill be amended to provide in effect that a 
lawful permittee may not be denied renewal of his 
permit if his grazing unit is pledged as security for 
“any bona fide loan.’’) 

Toss’s admirably realistic case study of the 
political subsystem for making and carrying out 
grazing policies may somewhat overstress the 
dominant role of the stockman-dominated ad- 
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visory boards. The great power of the stockiarr 
is obvious, but the bureaucrats are not strivit s 
or ultimately “alone” when they persistent. 
challenge violations of the Federal Range Code sr 
when they press for significant changes of pole - 
In fact, both of Foss’s special case studies (Tle 
Battle of Soldier Creek,” chapter 7, and De 
Grazing Fee Controversy,” chapter 8) show reli- 
tive victories—after brutal attrition—for ilc 
federal “good guys.” If the grazing administratio = 
got little explicit support in Congress, they did 1 
times find backing elsewhere: from some Dijk 
quarters in the Department of the Interior, fro z 
hearing examiners, from the General Accountir g 
Office, and in the federal courts. True, sick 
checks and balances do not operate continuous’ y 
or with intimate effectiveness in the ‘‘adviso: 3 
boards’ grass roots administration, and <ir 
bureaucrats’ awareness of the demonstre cd 
power of the stockmen no doubt often suggrs’: 
that discretion is better than valor. Morcover, «i - 
cretion sometimes means that administrator. £3 
fully accept the views of the stockmen that iiey 
“have acted as the spokesmen and chief lobbyis 
for their clientele.” 

A more healthily competitive politics co ii 
arise, Foss suggests, if advisory board memi:c ~- 
ship were more diversified. Wildlife interests are 
now represented in a very minor way; and if Ee 
idea and practice of planned multiple uses of .ve 
public domain gets wider support, pressures “c: 
more diversified representation on the boards wi | 
increase. The success of these pressures withe: 4 
long delay may depend, I suggest, on some pre? 
diversification of membership on the relevint 
committees and subcommittees of Congress. 11 
the congressional aldermen from the westcr1 
wards are allowed to continue virtually to mzh> 
the statute law for the public domain, the “re- 
tional landed estate” is unlikely to serve as we | 
as it might the broadest long-run interests of tn: 
people of the West or the nation. 

This scholarly study by a mature polities! 
scientist who has lived many years with his sub- 
ject brings much light into one corner of our cc- 
mestic politics. It deals with a very special sub- 
system, but as Foss points out, “our governmen. 
may be composed in large part of an agglomera- 
tion of these ‘unique’ subsystems.” We mec 
many similar examinations of other subsystems. 
done in a comparably careful and thorougl.lv 
realistic fashion — FRED A. CLARENBACH, Untier- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Gifford Pinchot: Forester-Politician. By M. 
Newtson McGeary. (Princeton: Prineeto: 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 481. $8.50.) 


History textbooks no longer give much spacc tc 
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Gifford Pinchot, and, when they do mention him, 
tend to link his name exclusively with conserva- 
tion and with his adversary in his most spectacu- 
Jar conservation battle, Richard A. Ballinger. But 
Pinchot’s career was far more important and in- 
teresting, especially to political scientists, than his 
banishment to a few passing paragraphs suggests. 
Professor M. Nelson McGeary of Pennsylvania 
State University has done political science as well 
as history a service in this excellent biography by 
rescuing Pinchot from increasing obscurity. 

To be sure, Gifford Pinchot’s most enduring 
monuments are the American forestry profession, 
the national forests, and the U.S. Forest Service, 
all of which can be said without great exaggera~ 
tion to be his creations. In addition, however, he 
‘‘was one of the group of about twenty-five mem- 
bers of Congress, half a dozen governors, and 
other friends of insurgency, who formally organ- 
ized the National Progressive Republican League 
on January 21, 1911, at Senator La Follette’s 
home.” He was one of the leaders of those in this 
group who swung away from La Follette to back 
instead Theodore Roosevelt’s bid for the 1912 
Republican presidential nomination (earning the 
lifelong animosity of La Follette, who believed 
Pinchot had betrayed him). He was one of the 
draftsmen of the Progressive Party platform of 
1912 (which he wanted to be “by all odds the 
most radical adopted by any party in the United 
States except the Socialists”) when the Progres- 
sive Republicans established their own party to 
oppose the Taft wing. Though unsuccessful in his 
quest for a U. S. Senate seat in Pennsylvania (he 
ran on the Progressive ticket in 1914, and failed in 
primary fights for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in 1926 and 1934), he was four times 
Governor of that state (elected in 1922, 1924, 
1930, and 1932). It was not just in conservation 
that he left his mark. 

Professor McGeary’s book treats fully Pinchot’s 
roles in both forestry and politics. The first half 
covers the years up to his dismissal from the 
Forest Service in 1910, years in which forestry 
was his dominant and almost his only interest. 
The second half deals with his remaining thirty- 
six years, during which forestry, though not for- 
gotten by any means, took a place beside other 
issues in the broader range of political problems 
that commanded his attention. On the whole, the 
author wisely confines himself to the public figure 
instead of trying to capture the whole man; con- 
sequently, the intervals when Pinchot was not in 
or trying for public office are only hurriedly 
sketched. It is no disparagement of this fine book 
to hope that one day the personal side of Pinchot 
will enjoy the same expert treatment his public 
career here receives. 

For the picture of the periods of officeholding 
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and office-seeking is painstakingly thorough and 
detailed. Drawn with the care and the methods of 
the historian, it reflects also the special interests 
and sensitivity of the political scientist and the 
skill of a competent writer. It is a fully docu- 
mented, highly intriguing, revealing study of a 
vigorous (indeed, an almost uncontrollable) 
bureau chief, a political maverick, an energetic 
chief executive, and an indefatigable lobbyist. 
Above all, it constitutes a fascinating record of a 
fairly typical “patrician reformer,” whose inde- 
pendence of means furnished him with the leisure 
to devote himself entirely and uncompromisingly 
to the causes he adopted; whose family connec- 
tions provided him with a springboard to influ- 
ence; whose sense of social responsibility made 
him a relentless foe of “the trusts,” “the plutoc- 
racy,” the utility “magnates,” and the despoilers 
of natural resources, as well as an early advocate 
of social legislation later enacted by the New 
Deal; whose convictions were so strong and whose 
dedication was so unswerving that he became a 
militant, crusading, rather self-righteous and in- 
tolerant zealot almost as trying to his friends and 
supporters as to his critics and opponents; and 
whose not altogether modest self-appraisal induced 
him to leave behind what is estimated to be the 
largest individual collection of personal papers in 
the Library of Congress. 

Like many other biographers, Professor Mce- 
Geary clearly developed intense admiration, re- 
spect, and affection for his subject, but he never 
permits these sentiments to warp his judgment. 
The presentation is balanced and judicious, a 
lasting and valuable contribution to the literature 
of American history and government. HERBERT 
Kaurman, Yale University. 


Henry A. Wallace: Quixotic Crusade 1948. BY 
Kart M. Scumipt. (Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 362, $5.50.) 


Here is a fascinating, painstaking, and convinc- 
ing, if sad, analysis of all facets of the Wallace 
Progressive Party from its rise to its demise. 
Wallace’s Presidential campaign in 1948 and the 
whole of the third party movement are deftly 
placed among the stark realities of American 
political institutions and practices and especially 
the hysteria following World War Il. 

The movement, at once played down and vari- 
ously attacked and branded by the press as 
Kremlin-inspired, Communist-dominated, and 
just irresponsibly idealistic, attracted to its 
banner and to its leader many political moderates 
with sincere and strong humanitarian leanings, as 
well as some overpublicized elements from the 
Communist left. It raised and dashed hopes, had 
some successes, especially in raising money 
through its dramatic campaign meetings, and 
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ultimately led to bitter disappointments and 
broken reputations. At no point in the “crusade” 
did the unwanted Communists ever dominate, 
even in platform making. 

It is clear that the split in the Democratic 
Party after 1946, the growing popularity of 
Wallace, the way he had been dropped by Roose- 
velt for the Vice Presidency in 1944, and his later 
dismissal as Secretary of Commerce by Truman 
in behalf of a get-tough policy toward Russia, 
opened the way for a third party, with Wallace as 
its obvious candidate. This was a movement that 
Communists were quick to support. They did not 
inspire it; some of them did, however, move 
quickly toward the controls of the Progressive 
Party’s machinery. Not until just before election 
did Wallace appear to awaken to the situation and 
repudiate Communist backing. 

Hoping to work toward his ends (international 
peace and cooperation, and domestic welfare) 
within the ranks of the Democratic Party, 
Wallace delayed his decision to become a third- 
party candidate until the necessity of state pri- 
mary election schedules forced him to decide. 
Once he decided, his willingness to speak of milk 
being cheaper than blood, his Sermon on the 
Mount approach, and his belief in progressive 
capitalism often left his public behind. His fight 
for peace and for common decency in human life 
everywhere appealed to many, but his tendency 
to put more attention on his program than upon 
details of party organization may have been 
costly. The support of Communists was tolerated 
on democratic principle, but Wallace later came 
to believe that the 100,000 estimated votes he re- 
ceived from Communists probably cost him 
3,000,000 non-Communist votes. 

To the political scientist and alert citizen alike, 
here is a careful presentation of many aspects of 
the American political process: a third party with 
a humanitarian program, an attempt to give 
voters a choice between real alternatives, various 
campaign and publicity techniques (including 
testimony at Congressional hearings), the battle 
against trickery in election administration, the 
courageous leadership and its varied experience 
when faced with abuse by conservatives and 
segregationists, inexcusable misrepresentation in 
the press, the fly-paper qualities of old party 
labels to hold voters in line, and the impact of 
third party programs on that of a parent party. 
Tabular appendix, bibliography, and index aid 
the serious student. 

May it now be asked whether the Democratic 


Party and the distorted image given in the 


American press have so tarnished the words 
“progressive” and “liberal” that any candidate 
or group non-conformist enough in the future to 
raise a third party banner will have more strikes 
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than ever called on them before they even are up 
to bat? The question may be asked whether the 
use of “Quixotic” in the subtitle is entirely justi- 
fied.—Ricuarp C. Spencer, Coe College. 


Political Persuasion By Television: Partisan and 
Public Affairs Broadcasts in The 1956 General 
Election. By I. R. MERRILL AND C. H. PROCTOR. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1959. Pp. ix, 83. No Price. Paper.) 


This study of the impact of television on sg 
political campaign was sponsored jointly by the 
National Educational Television and Radio 
Center and by WKAR-TY, the educational tele- 
vision facility at Michigan State University. The 
design borrows heavily from previous voting 
studies, especially that of the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. Specifically 
the authors hypothesized that three intervening 
variables (party identification, issue orientation, 
and candidate orientation) would affect depend- 
ent variables, such as size of TV audience for 
political programs, size of audience for educa- 
tional TV political programs, and likelihood of 
change in vote due to TV stimulus. 

In order that the effect of the intervening vari- 
ables could be measured, an attempt was made to 
hold environmental and demographic factors 
(independent variables) constant. The sample 
was confined to the city of Lansing and a panel 
from the full sample was selected out which was 
confined to households in the $4,000 to $7,000 
bracket and which contained equal proportions of 
Republicans and Democrats. This panel was 
interviewed before and after the election and re- 
spondents were requested to record on a diary 
card the programs they had viewed during the 
campaign period. Response rate and method for 
selection of the panel are unspecified in the report, 
but some of the summary statistics suggest a high 
sampling error. For example, the ratio of males 
to females varies by as much as 20% for adjacent 
categories on the party identification code. Total 
panel size was 245. 

Presentation of materials and general develop- 
ment of the argument is clear and specific. A con- 
venient 3 page summary of the findings appears 
at the beginning of the book. 

The investigators found that persons who 
watched all the convention programs viewed 
fewer campaign speeches than those who only 
saw “most”? of the convention programs. They 
suggest in explanation that conventions have 
more spectator interest than campaign speeches 
which require participation by the viewer. An 
alternative explanation, which is just as plausible 
and simpler, is that persons with considerable 
leisure time will tend to give continuous attention 
to a spectacle like a convention but will tune away 
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quickly from repetitive and undramatic campaign 
speeches. Persons who are highly involved po- 
litically, on the other hand, will generally be so 
busy that they can catch only “most’’ of the 
political fare on TY. 

Perhaps their most interesting finding is that 
Eisenhower’s Madison Square Garden broadcast 
on October 25, 1956, seems to have switched the 
votes of some Democratic identifiers. Among re- 
spondents identifying Democratic, but with 
issue or candidate orientations in the Republican 
direction, 14 out of 20 who saw that broadcast 
voted for Eisenhower whereas only 4 out of 12 
with the same characteristics who had not seen 
the broadcast did so. The difference is significant 
but the cases are very few. The authors attempted 
to hold other possible factors constant and sug- 
gest further that persons in conflict may actually 
seek resolution by tuning in a broadcast. But why 
did some persons in conflict tune in this program 
while others did not? It is possible that an un- 
measured factor, such as the influence of family or 
peers, produced both behaviors. 

The soundest findings are that persons moti- 
vated by all three of the SRC factors viewed 
more political programs and that viewers of 
political programs on educational TV had sig- 
nificantly greater issue orientation than other 
viewers. 

In summary, the study is clean and not overly 
ambitious in design. The field work phase is 
glossed over in the report and leads one to sus- 
pect high sampling error. The analysis is careful 
and, with a few exceptions, is thorough. None of 
the findings is particularly startling but they do 
add a few more grains of sand to the empirical 
basis on which a science of politics must someday 
be constructed.—Luster W. Mivprata, North- 
western University. 


The Nature and Control of Urban Dispersal. 
EDITED BY ERNEST A. ENGELBERT. (Berkeley: 
University Extension, University of California. 
1960. Pp. iv, 130. $2.00.) 


Recent years have brought with them the 
realization of how little is actually known about 
the forces which govern and determine the char- 
acter of urban dispersal. The last decade also has 
witnessed an increasing emphasis on planning as 
the critical key to urban expansion, if not the 
principal answer to the metropolitan “problem.” 
Here lies the nub of the difficulty that confronts 
the planner and policy-maker. How can urban dis- 
persal be planned and controlled in an intelligent 
fashion when knowledge of the phenomenon itself 
is so meager? This dilemma makes itself evident 
throughout the present work and adds a common 
theme to a collection of otherwise disparate 
essays. 
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This volume is the second of a series of three on 
the general topic of planning for metropolitan 
areas. Like its companion works, Planning for the 
Economic Growth of Southern California and 
Transportation and Metropolitan Planning, it con- 
sists of a collection of papers presented at an 
annual meeting of the Southern California Plan- 
ning Institute. Since the third volume in the 
series—that on transportation—-was given prior- 
ity in publication, appearance of the present work 
was considerably delayed. The ten essays which 
comprise the volume range widely in subject 
matter from a review of significant planning de- 
velopments here and in Great Britain to a discus- 
sion of basic metropolitan structures. They in- 
clude an evaluation of .methods for controlling 
sprawl, a plea to direct growth toward the less 
fertile lands on the urban fringe in order to pre- 
serve the more productive soils for agricultural 
and greenbelt uses, and an overview of the impact 
of decentralization on local government resources. 

One of the more interesting papers in the collec- 
tion is Robert Daland’s “The Impact-of Urban 
Dispersal on Local Governmental Costs and 
Services.” Daland questions the commonly held 
assumption that dispersion per se increases gov- 
ernmental costs. He suggests that it is poor 
planning rather than low population density 
which raises service expenditures in fringe areas, 
an observation which attacks one of the major 
arguments for the compact integrated city. Since 
Daland’s paper was written, considerable re- 
search has been done on this general topie but 
the findings still remain inconclusive. Another 
paper, “Metropolitan Planning and Urban Dis- 
persal” by Engelbert and Walters, raises some 
pertinent questions about the framework and 
posture of current planning. Noting that urban 
planning is too prone to appraise all segments of 
city and fringe structure in terms of their ties to 
the central area or core, the authors condemn this 
approach as running counter to the powerful 
forces of urban dispersal. They also criticize the 
tendency to blame the failures of metropolitan 
planning on inadequate governmental structure 
rather than on the planning process itself. As they 
cogently observe, planners must accept the fact 
that major changes in the local and metropolitan 
governmental pattern are unlikely in the near 
future and must accordingly develop plans which 
will push forward improvements within this 
framework. 

The volume adds little that is new to the litera- 
ture of urban dispersal. Several of the essays, 
however, have substantial merit and the majority 
more than adequately serve the purpose and occa- 
sion for which they were written. Taken as 4 
whole they give a fairly sophisticated picture of 
the problem of dispersal and a review of some of 
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the thinking and work that is going on in this 
field. Unfortunately, the collection suffers from 
the unusually long delay in publication. What 
may have been new insights five years ago, are 
frequently commonplace observations today.— 
Henry J. ScumManpt, University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee). 


The Power of the Purse. By E. James FERGUSON. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1961, Pp. viii, 358. $7.50.) 


The American Revolution was born out of con- 
troversy that centered on the power to tax. It is 
by no means surprising that the colonists, both 
during the Revolution and thereafter, would be 
reluctant to endow their central government with 
fiscal authority that was so elosely linked with 
British tyranny and absolutism. Nevertheless, a 
federal government with adequate fiscal powers 
did emerge in the years from 1776 to 1790 and this 
emergence is analyzed here. 

The author is a member of the history faculty 
at the University of Maryland and the present 
volume is one in the series of publications for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg. While Ferguson does not write 
history with the verve of a De Voto or a Schlesinger, 
Jr., this is nonetheless a highly readable volume 
with adequate attention to the personalities that 
enliven the period. The author has searched the 
record intensively in the National Archives and in 
public and private document collections. The 
footnotes are copious but not burdensome. 

The public finances of this period have not been 
fully examined before, and this alone would 
justify the study. But, in addition, the author 
approaches his subject with an understanding of 
both the economics of money and banking and 
the nature of public administration. The result is 
& sympathetic re-interpretation of the fiscal policy 
of the Continental Congress, a subject which has 
usually had harsh treatment as a case study in 
the evils of paper currency. 

The author begins with a description of the con- 
ditions that required currency finance during the 
Revolution, with the relations between state and 
national finance, experience with foreign borrow- 
ing and with domestic procurement policy. The 
economic consequences of these strands of policy 
are examined and the nature and inevitability of 
the wartime inflation analyzed in detail. The crisis 
came in 1779 when wartime supplies could be ob- 
tained only by impressment, with compensation 
by means of certificates issued by field command- 
ers. The certificates were free to circulate, at dis- 
counted prices, and thus added further to the 
inflation. 

The beginnings of order appeared in 1780, with 
the appointment of Robert Morris as Head of the 


Department of Finance. Morris, and the group o: 
conservative merchants who worked with ki» 
were a part of what the author calls the Natio x: 
ist Movement—the forerunners of the Feder: | 
ists. The history of the decade until 1790 cen‘: > 
on their efforts to link finance and politics in t . 
establishment of a national government. Tne- 
support came not only from large landowners :.1 « 
commercial interests, but also from pudic 
creditors generally, who now held deprecianc: 
national and state debt issues. The economic ps. - 
tion of these groups required a national gover - 
ment with power to tax, fund the debt, pay irit ~ 
est thereon and stabilize the currency. This \ - - 
“high finance,” whose objectives were eventucl'+ 
realized under the Constitution and Hamilton - 
legislation of 1790. 

Morris and the Nationalists accomplished t « + 
goals by moving vigorously through a series ci 
financial and administrative reforms. These ii- 
cluded the introduction of competitive bidee: 
for army supply contracts, the regularization «f 
foreign borrowing, the creation of the Bank c 
North America and the introduction of a nv- 
tional impost (tariff). In the process the lines ix - 
tween the public and the private sector were ic: 
always distinct, and Philadelphia merchants w-r> 
able to establish their own credit at the same tim: 
that they established the credit of the natios: : 
government. The author points out that the in 
clear division between private interest and puiiii- 
duty was wholly explainable in terms of the etl e 
and practice of this period of merchant capi =i- 
ism. Even Hamilton, personally above reproac!:. 
was the source of Information which his frie.xi 
used, on appropriate occasions, to add to thi: 
speculative profits in government securities. The 
record of profiteering and double-dealing even. 
ally came under review by Congressional investi 
gating committees, and in 1789 the first confi': 
of interest statute was enacted. 

A major contribution in this volume is i'u 
careful analysis of the economic issues surrouil 
ing funding and the assumption of state deb‘s 
The author has prepared detailed statistical arx: | 
yses of debtholdings of various types, classifi w 
by size of holding and by state, and an analysis o 
the nature and quantity of the transaction 
(speculation) in debt issues. The interests i1- 
volved in funding and assumption were mosi 
intricate, extending to such matters as the setil +- 
ment of state accounts with the Congress, the rein- 
tive position of original debt purchasers and lat 
holders, and the role of foreign speculators. The 
author untangles this complex, including the 
ironic anti-climax when Hamilton’s program wer 
enacted in a crude political trade for the locaticn 
of the national capital and a generous settlement 
of southern state claims. 
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The study closes with an examination of the 
larger implications of the Beard thesis that the 
personal economic interests of the founding 
fathers dictated specific provisions of the Consti- 
tution. This the author finds to be much too 
narrow a view. The fathers were motivated by 
economic interests shared by all political con- 
servatives of the time. Shays’ Rebellion and all 
other debtor discontent could be dealt with 
harshly and this the fathers did. But the per- 
sonal pecuniary profit of the authors of the 
Constitution cannot explain their decisions on the 
larger issues. The outcome was ‘‘...a reason- 
able compromise of varying shades of the con- 
servative opinion which the new government rep- 
resented.” —JEesse BURKHEAD, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


Little Rock, U.S.A.: Materials for Analysis. 
Epirep By WILSON RECORD AND JANE CASSELS 
Record. (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 
Company. 1960. Pp. 388, $2.25.) 


This volume is a compilation of documents and 
articles related to the school desegregation crisis 
at Central High in Little Rock, Arkansas, during 
the fall of 1957 when nine Negro children at- 
tempted to enter the all-white school. 

The readings begin with the Supreme Court 
school decision of May, 1954, and the Southern 
Manifesto of March, 1956, and continue through 
the events of September, 1957, the Little Rock 
school board recall election of May, 1959, and the 
reopening of the school in August, 1959. A final 
section is devoted to interpretative articles, ex- 
pressions of opinion, and analyses by commenta- 
tors representing all points of view. 

Almost all the materials are derived from pub- 
lished sources, principally the Southern School 
News, the Race Relations Law Reporter, and na- 
tional and local newspapers and periodicals. Of 
particular value are the many articles, editorials, 
and letters to the editor reprinted from the 
Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock. There are also a 
few original pieces written for this volume, includ- 
ing one by a southern white historian who was a 
leader in the Little Rock NAACP for four years 
on the role of that group in these dramatic events. 
It indicates in considerable detail that the na- 
tional leadership of the NAACP was not only not 
“masterminding” the Little Rock school fight but 
was often less than enthusiastic about the strategy 
the local branch pursued. 

The book is obviously intended to facilitate 
research among high school and college students. 
Twenty pages are given over to a discussion of 
how to write and document term papers. For the 
serious scholar, the book is primarily valuable as 
a useful compilation of the vast and scattered 
writings on Little Rock. In the interests of in- 
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cluding as many items as possible, many are not 
reprinted in their entirety, but in extract form.— 
JAMES Q. WILSON, University of Chicago. 


Major Problems in State Constitutional Revision. 
Epirep By W. Brooke Graves. (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
306. $6.50.) 


The revision of state constitutions persists as 
one of the thorny problems in American state- 
craft. Despite the efforts of some 200 constitu- 
tional assemblages that have been convened since 
Revolutionary days, groups recently inquiring 
into the state of health of our federal system con- 
sistently exhort states to get their governmental 
houses in order. The present volume, a joint ven- 
ture of Pi Sigma Alpha and the Public Adminis- 
tration Service, is designed to succor those con- 
fronted with the practical problems underlying 
successful constitutional revision. 

Two major objectives of the book are set forth 
succinctly in the foreword: “What is a good 
state constitution, and how does one go about 
getting one?” To provide this kind of information 
(the authors conclude that previous major works 
in the field are out-of-date), the volume draws 
upon the expertise of a score of political scientists 
and public administrators who set forth their 
ideas in 17 separate articles concerned with vari- 
ous facets of the general problem. The reader will 
recognize most of them as long-time students of 
state and local government. 

The first part of the book, entitled “Methods 
and Procedures’ of constitutional change, de- 
scribes and evaluates various components of 
the process such as restricted and unrestricted 
conventions, and the roles assumed by such aux- 
iliary agencies as constitutional commissions, 
citizen’s groups, and consultants. The experiences 
with “successful” revisions in older states like 
New Jersey and Missouri, as well as the newer 
areas, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska, are set 
forth in detail along with an exhaustive catalogue 
of individual amendments proposed in the period 
from 1946 to 1956. Also included is a chapter 
dealing with practical considerations in staging a 
constitutional convention, 

Interesting as much of this information may be, 
it is doubtful whether it will really enable in- 
dividuals to succeed where others have failed at 
constitutional revision. The plain fact is that we 
know very little about the “politics” of constitu- 
tional change. What are the configurations of 
forces favoring and opposing reform? What are 
their motivations, and what techniques do they 
employ? What elements of the electorate are dis- 
posed toward change, and how can their active 
support be rallied in effective campaigns? Until 
this kind of basie information is available, we are 
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forced into such facile explanations of successful 
efforts as, “It is also a matter of some importance 
that both the New Jersey and Alaska conventions 
were on university campuses which boasted no 
barrooms or cocktail lounges.” (Apparently ‘‘suc- 
cessful” conventions in Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
were not so removed from the fleshpots, and one 
wonders how some of the venerable founding 
fathers would have fared under such an environ- 
ment.) 

The second major part of the volume deals with 
the major substantive areas of concern to consti- 
tution-drafters: a bill of rights, the branches of 
state government, taxation and finance, local 
government, intergovernmental relations, etc. 
Again helpful suggestions are proferred, but in 
many instances the advice does not go much be- 
yond a general plea for keeping detailed matters 
out of the constitution and a paraphrasing of 
pertinent provisions of the Model State Constitu- 
tion. This is particularly surprising in light of the 
comment in the Foreword that this document 
is “now much out of date and, in some respects 
at least, itself much in need of revision.” 

Despite these criticisms it should be recognized 
that this volume does draw together in manage- 
able form fugitive materials on constitutional re- 
vision (an excellent bibliography is included in 
the Appendix) that will be of some benefit to 
thote interested in the practical problems of 
change. By and large it adheres to the editor’s 
vow to maintain coherence and avoid repetition, 
no mean feat with its multiple-author format. 
Whatever sins the volume evidences are more 
those of omission than commission. The blame 
for this cannot be laid at the doorstep of the au- 
thors alone; the profession as a whole is responsi- 
ble. Two of the authors point out that there is 
room for rewarding work in this area for special- 
ists in such varied fields as law, administration, 
politics, public finance, comparative government 
and political theory. We must apply the best in 
theory and empirical research alike if we are to 
bring the problem of state constitutional reform 
into the mainstream of developments in the broad 
field of political science.—RicHarp A. WATSON, 
University of Missouri. 


Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 
1676-1703. By MICHAEL GARIBALDI HALL. 
(Chapel Hill: Published for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 241. 35.00.) 


New light continues to be thrown upon the 
antecedents and early beginnings of the American 
political system. No serious student of American 
politics can afford to ignore entirely the colonial 
period when so many of our ways and traditions 
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were being shaped, nor be oblivious of the men, 
colonists and old-countrymen alike, who par- 
ticipated actively in the process. Furthermore, in 
this day of crumbling colonial empires and aspir- 
ing young nations, the British experience in build- 
ing and then losing the Old Empire prior to 1783 
may offer valuable insights to the modern mind. 

The slender volume by Michael G. Hall is a 
case in point. For the first time we have a compre- 
hensive, thoroughly documented overview of the 
career of Edward Randolph as a royal official in 
the American colonies. Hall lays down his thesis 
in the first paragraph of his Introduction: ‘“Eng- 
land’s North American empire, the old colonial 
empire before the War for Independence changed 
everything, was born not at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century but at the end, in those forty 
critical years 1660-1700... what brought about 
the transition was in no small part the work of 
Edward Randolph.” The next two hundred and 
twenty pages constitute an effective demonstra- 
tion of the thesis. 

Randolph has always been a villain in Ameri- 
can historical tradition, and Hall has laid in no 
supply of whitewash, but he does attempt to be 
fair to his subject. The result is a realistic, con- 
vineing picture of a driving, relentless Crown 
servant who was quite unable to comprehend any 
view other than that of royalist authoritarianism 
and Anglican conformity. Hall is obviously at 
home in his subject, as he moves deftly through 
the maze of British politics and policies, or fol- 
lows Randolph in his various tension-filled tours 
of duty in the colonies. The book is based on ex- 
tensive research in widely scattered primary 
sources, and is concluded by a useful biblio- 
graphical essay—DovuaLas EDWARD LEACH, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Autobiography of Ray Lyman Wilbur, 1875- 
1949. EDITED BY EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 
AND Paur CARROLL Epwarps. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960.) Pp. xii, 657, 
$10.00.) 


Ray Lyman Wilbur crowded three careers into 
one life time. He was a physician, university 
president, and public servant; and he gained dis- 
tinction in all three fields. This autobiography 
contains, therefore, something of interest to stu- 
dents of medical history, of higher education, and 
of the politics of the period from 1917 to 1933. It 
is a running account of Dr. Wilbur’s varied ex- 
periences, written in more or less chronological 
order as he recalled them with the assistance of 
fairly complete records. Throughout the narra- 
tive there are interspersed comments revealing 
the author’s judgments upon such matters as 
medical education, controversies over medical 
care for the aged, academic freedom, university 
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administration, efforts to preserve peace and 
intercultural understanding in the Pacific, and a 
host of other educational and political questions 
in which, at some time, the author was directly in- 
volved. Many of these judgments are still signifi- 
cant and thought provoking today, but they are 
so buried in the text, or even in footnotes, that 
only the careful reader may notice them. 

Nearly one-half of the volume is devoted to 
Dr. Wilbur’s experiences in public affairs. These 
include not only his four years as Secretary of the 
Interior, but also his association with the Food 
Administration in 1917-1918, his role in the 
founding and administration of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, his participation in the Havana 
Conference of 1928, and his somewhat tenuous 
connection with the candidacy for the presidency 
of his friend, Herbert Hoover. The story of Dr. 
Wilbur’s experiences in the Interior Department 
is described in six detailed chapters. These com- 
bine a recital of specific issues which he faced with 
comments upon problems of general policy which 
fall within the jurisdiction of that department. 

The historian will find little new information in 
this volume, though the narrative will add some 
details which may be reflected in the footnotes of 
the future. The real contribution of the auto- 
biography is that it reveals, better than many 
autobiographies, the true character of its au- 
thor—honest, straightforward, conservative, 
given to unconscious moralizing, and remarkably 
tolerant of dissent. Those who were acquainted 
with Dr. Wilbur will find that he comes alive in 
these pages. Others may find in this volume a 
revelation of his personal qualities and manner of 
thinking which will be more helpful in under- 
standing his era than would a recital of his 
achievements.—Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Government and Politics: A Reader. EDITED BY 
Arnoup A. Roeow (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1961. Pp. xi, 692. $4.25.) 


To provide a supplement and a partial syn- 
thesis to descriptive texts in introductory courses 
in political science, A. A. Rogow has edited a 
comprehensive and provocative volume of paper- 
bound readings. The articles, representing a 
stimulating variety of writers from Harry Golden 
to Woodrow Wilson to C. P. Snow, are grouped 
into five sections dealing with the foundations, 
the organization, the structure, and the functions 
of government. Each section in turn is subdivided 
into several chapters (a total of 77 selections) 
that are introduced by some pertinent annota- 
tions of the author. In fact some of the introduc- 
tions make one lament that the author did not 
write his own textbook to accompany the selec- 
tions. f 
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Aside from the first-rate introductions there 
are many selections that are quite striking, not- 
ably articles on the social and economic conse- 
quences of residential segregation, problems of 
urbanism, and the Chinese communes, and a 
piece documenting the weaknesses and the eva- 
sions of the money and elections law in Great 
Britain. Such articles tend to reflect Rogow’s con- 
cern that “the great issues’ are inadequately 
studied by political scientists. Thus the focus is on 
analysis of broad political, economic and social 
developments rather than on historicism, political 
theory, or methodology. Most of the articles raise 
value questions in the broadest sense and teach 
the student that there are choices among policy 
alternatives in almost all areas of our political and 
social life. Moreover, to Rogow, political science 
is not only a policy science, it is also a comprehen- 
sive science of social analysis—undergraduates in 
the beginning course thus need to do more than 
learn “principles.” They need to know a good deal 
about the relationship between institutions, be- 
havior, and values and pushing them in this direc- 
tion is perhaps the greatest merit of a broad- 
gauged selection of readings. 

The volume’s only handicap, particularly for 
the beginning one-semester course, is its tendency 
to fall between the two stools of the introductory 
course in political science and that in American 
Government. Nevertheless, this is a most useful 
volume and sets a very high standard. It brings 
controversy to the classroom and focuses on 
problems which are, or should be, of concern to 
students, professors, and citizens-at-large. Most 
helpful to the instructor is a thorough index 
(something not usually found in readers), and a 
table correlating the book with the most com- 
monly used texts.—Cuarurs R. Foster, Cornell 
College. 


Government in the Fifty States. By WILLIAM 
ÀNDERSON et al. (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1960. Pp. xi, 509. $6.50.) 


With this volume Clara Penniman contributes 
a new addition to the texts designed for courses in 
state government. The anomaly of a new title 
that is identified as a revised edition, and is 
attributed to three authors when one is primarily 
responsible, is explained in the preface as due to 
the circumstance that the work is founded on a 
state and local government text written a decade 
ago by Anderson and Weidner. The original 
authors served only in a consultative capacity as 
the re-titled book was written. 

Sufficient coverage of local government is re- 
tained to provide a setting for an understanding 
of state government problems and operations. 
This is accomplished in the first portion of the 
volume, a chapter grouping which also includes 
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the standard content on federal-state and inter- 
state relations, plus that on state constitutions. 
Apart from this organizational emphasis on inter- 
governmental relations, the chapter alignment is 
quite orthodox. 

The general treatment seems designed to em- 
phasize the fundamentals, without elaborate de- 
tail, in a manner that relates the institutional 
and procedural framework to the realities of 
government operations and political behavior. 
Interpretative discussions are one device used to 
assure recognition of the kinds of group conflicts 
that underlie policy decisions; short ‘‘case” 
studies are another. 

The perspective is mature, the insights are 
sensible, the style lucid, and the basic facts are 
there. Indeed, the volume has real merit as a 


ready source of information about trends in £ i- 
eral state practice and about the ways in whe: 
the results of recent research have affected thisti - 
ing relative to state government. 

A reviewer reads, I suppose, most closely ‘i + 
chapters in such a book that are devoted to ns 
in which he claims some special knowledge. ‘sh ° 
type of reading does, of course, disclose point: : 
which one wishes the presentation were soot 
what different in illustrative content oremph: 
or regarding which he might like to see referen: 
in addition to those provided by the author. 1 «: 
reasonably resourceful teacher should, how: y v 
have no difficulty in making these adjustire :' 
and supplementations as he brings state govi ~ 
ment into the classroom with the aid of this t:: 
—JACK F. Isaxorr, Western Reserve Univere.!: . 
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Davis, Harmer E. America on the Go [Trans- 
portation]. National Civic Review. January, 1961. 

Federal Power to Enjoin State Court Proceed- 
ings. Harvard Law Review. February, 1961. 
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Growing Economy. Journal of the American Soct- 
ety of Chartered Life Underwriters. Winter, 1961. 

Weidenbaum, Murray L. The Government 
Spending Process and Economic Activity. Amer- 
ican Journal of Economics and Sociology. January, 
1961. 


Natural Resources 


Johnson, Ralph W. Riparian and Public Rights 
to Lakes and Streams. Washington Law Review. 
Winter, 1960. 

Kossen, Sydney. California’s $2 Billion Thirst. 
Harper’s Magazine. March, 1961. 

Our National Parks in Jeopardy. [Symposium.] 
Aflantic. February, 1961. 

Sondheim, Harry B., and John R., Alexander. 
Federal Indian Water Rights: A Retrogression to 
Quasi-Riparianism? Southern California Law Re- 
view. Fall, 1960. 


Agriculture 


Brandt, Karl. Guidelines for a Constructive 
Revision of Agricultural Policy in the Coming 
Decade., Journal of Farm Economics. February, 
1961. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
as an Instrument of Public Policy. [Symposium.} 
Journal of Farm Economics. December, 1960. 
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Business and Labor 


Angoff, Samuel E. Impartial Opinion and Con- 
structive Criticism of Mediators, Mediation 
Agencies and Conciliators. Labor Law Journal. 
January, 1961. 

Bok, Derek C. Section 7 of the Clayton Act and 
the Merging of Law and Economies. Harvard Law 
Review. December, 1960. 

Brinker, Paul A. Recent Trends of Labor 
Unions in Government. Labor Law Journal. 
January, 1961. 

Brooks, Tom. The New Administration and 
Organized Labor. Commentary. March, 1961. 

Cassady, Ralph, Jr., and William F. Brown. 
Eixclusionary Tactics in American Business Com- 
petition: An Historical Analysis. University of 
California, Los Angeles, Law Review. January, 
1961. 

Combination Patents: The Right to Prohibit 
Sales of Replacement Parts. Yale Law Journal. 
March, 1961. 

Daykin, Walter L. The Distinction between 
Economic and Unfair Labor Practice Strikes. 
Labor Law Journal. March, 1961. 

Dwyer, Gilbert E. Employer-Paid “Union 
Time” under the Federal Labor Laws. Ibid. 

Estey, Marten S., ed. Labor Relations Policy in 
an Expanding Economy. [Symposium.] The 
Annals. January, 1961. 

Feldman, Martin L. C., and Sylvan J. Stein- 
berg. EEmployee-Management Committees and 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
Tulane Law Review. February, 1961. 

Givens, Richard A. Affirmative Benefits of In- 
dustrial Mergers and Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. Indiana Law Journal. Fall, 1960. 

. Federal Protection of Employee Rights 
Within Trade Unions. Fordham Law Review. 
December, 1980. 

Government Regulation of Prices: A Study of 
Milk Control in Pennsylvania. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. February, 1961. 

Hale, G. E., and Rosemary D. Hale. Competi- 
tion or Control IV: Air Carriers. Ibid. January, 
1961. 

Hardbeck, George W. Federal-State Jurisdic- 
tional Issues and Policies under the New Labor 
Law. Labor Law Journal. February, 1961. 

Heller, Harry. Disclosure Requirements under 
Federal Securities Regulation. Business Lawyer. 
January, 1961. 

Hoffman, William H. Tax Status of Executives’ 
Fringe Benefits. Journal of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Winter, 1961. 

Hogan, William T., 8.J., and Frank Koelble. 
Technology and Competition. University of 
Detroit Law Journal. December, 1960. 

Kimball, Spencer L., and Bartlett A. Jackson. 
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The Regulation of Insurance Marketing. Colum- 
bia Law Review. February, 1961. 

Kovarsky, Irving. Alternative Solutions to the 
Jurisdictional Dispute Problem. Wayne Law Re- 
view. Winter, 1960. 

Leeds, Daphne Robert. The Circular Trend in 
Trademarks. American Bar Association Journal. 
March, 1961. 

Lipset, Seymour Martin. The Law and Trade 
Union Democracy. Virginia Law Review. Janu- 
ary, 1961. 

Mann, J. Keith, and Hugh P. Husband, Jr. 
Private and Governmental Plans for the Adjust- 
ment of Interunion Disputes: Work Assignment 
Conflict to 1949. Stanford Law Review. December, 
1960. 

Marsh, Harold, Jr. Multiple Death Taxation in 
the United States. University of California, Los 
Angeles, Law Review. January, 1961. 

Michelman, Frank I. State Power to Govern 
Concerted Employee Activities. Harvard Law 
Review. February, 1961. 

Miller, Edward L. Labor Arbitration since 
Lincoln Mills. Southern California Law Review. 
Fall, 1960. 

Misrepresentation and the Lindsay Bill: A Stab 
at Uniformity in the Law of Unfair Competition. 
Yale Law Journal. January, 1961. 

The NASD—An Unique Experiment in Co- 
operative Regulation. Virginia Law Review. 
December, 1960. 

Ownbey, Lloyd C., Jr. The Constitutional 
Copyright System: Some Suggestions for Con- 
gressional Consideration. Southern California Law 
Review. Fall, 1960. 

Procedural Requirements of a Grievance Arbi- 
tration Clause: Another Question of Arbitrability. 
Yale Law Journal. March, 1961. 

Rosenblum, Stanley M., and Merle L. Silver- 
stein. Investigations under Landrum-Griffin. 
Georgetown Law Journal. Winter, 1960. 

Rothenberg, I. Herbert. National Emergency 
Disputes. Labor Law Journal. February, 1961. 

Smith, Justin C. The Background and Events 
Leading up to the Passage of the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Peace Act. Ibid. January, 1961. 

Snyder, Franklin B. What Has the Supreme 
Court Done to Arbitration? Ibid. February, 1961. 

State Regulation of Unprotected Union Activ- 
ity: Bypassing the “Arguably Subject” Test with 
NLRB Advisory Opinions. Yale Law Journal. 
January 1961. 

Stephan, Albert E. The Investigated Client in 
Anti-Trust Matters and His Attorney. Adminis- 
trative Law Review. Fall, 1960. 

Symposium on Maritime Law. Tulane Law 
Review. December, 1960. 

Symposium on the National Labor Relations 
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Board. George Washington Law Review. Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

Symposium on the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. Federal Bar Journal. Fall, 1960. 

Unilateral Union Control of Hiring Halls: The 
Wrong and the Remedy. Yale Law Journal. 
March, 1961. 

Weinberg, William. The Jurisdictional Prob- 
lem between State and Federal Mediation 
Agencies. Labor Law Journal. March, 1961. 

Wellington, Harry H. The Constitution, the 
Labor Union, and “Governmental Action.” Yale 
Law Journal. January, 1961. 

Wilson, Will. The State Antitrust Laws. Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal. February, 1961. 

Youngdah!, James E. Thirteen Years of the 
“Right to Work” in Arkansas. Arkansas Law Re- 
view. Fall, 1960. 


Healih, Education, and Welfare 


Becker, Joseph M. Twenty-five Years of Un- 
employment Insurance. Political Science Quar- 
terly. December, 1960. 

Estep, Samuel D. Radiation Injuries and Sta- 
tistics: The Need for a New Approach to Injury 
Litigation. Michigan Law Review. December, 
1960. 

Fellman, David. Academic Freedom in Ameri- 
can Law. Wisconsin Law Review. January, 1961. 

Goldman, Ralph M. Museums for Civies. 
National Civic Review. February, 1961. 

McGhee, Milton L., and Ann Fagan Ginger. 
The House I Live In: A Study of Housing for 
Minorities. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1961. 

Morphet, Edgar L., and John G. Ross. Local 
Responsibility for Education in Small School 
Districts. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1961. 

Organization of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene and Correction. Ohio Legislative Service 
Commission. 1961. 

Perkins, John A. Ratios, Teaching Loads and 
Efficiency in Higher Education. State Government. 
Winter, 1961. 

Population Control. [Symposium.] Law and 
Contemporary Problems. Summer, 1960. 

Schreibeis, Lee, John J. Grove, and Herbert R. 
Domke. Air Pollution Controlin Urban Planning. 
American Journal of Public Health. February, 
1961. 

Starr, Joseph R. Schools and Institutes of 
Public Administration. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Tennessee. 1960. 

Tetzlaff, Frank, Samuel M. Rogers, and Sidney 
Edelman. Guiding Principles for State Air Poliu- 
tion Legislation. American Journal of Public 
Health. February, 1961. 

Tompkins, Dorothy Campbell. Drug Addic- 
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tion: A Bibliography. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 1960. 

Van Alstyne, William W. Discrimination in 
State University Housing Programs—Policy and 
Constitutional Consideration. Stanford Law Re- 
view. December, 1960. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Bishop, Joseph W., Jr. Civilian Judges and 
Military Justice: Collateral Review of Court- 
Martial Convictions. Columbia Law Review. 
January, 1961. 

Bjelajac, Slavko N. Unconventional Warfare in 
the Nuclear Era. Orbis. Fall, 1960. 

Gaynor, James K. Army Relations with the 
Congress. Military Law Review. January, 1961. 

Greene, Fred. The Military View of American 
National Policy, 1904-1940. American Historical 
Review. January, 1961. 

Hughes, H. Stuart. The Strategy of Deterrence. 
Commentary. March, 1961. 

Kuenzel, Calvin A. Federal Court Jurisdiction 
over Courts-Martial. Washburn Law Journal. 
Winter, 1960. “ 

Moorhead, Thomas B. Reid v., Covert and Its 
Progeny: The Practical Problem of Punishment. 
Syracuse Law Review. Fall, 1960. 

Murphy, Arthur A. The Army Defense Coun- 
sel: Unusual Ethics for an Unusual Advocate. 
Columbia Law Review. February, 1961. 

Taylor, Maxwell D. Security Will Not Wait. 
Foreign Affairs. January, 1961. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Emergency 
Feed Grain Programs. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. Also House Report No. 29. 87th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1961. 

Committee on Appropriations. Air 
Force Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Base Con- 
struction Program. Hearings. Also House Report 
No. 51. 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Bills. Hearings. 
Also House Report No. 55. 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1961. 











. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Area Redevelopment Act. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Education and Labor. 
To Amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1961. 








. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Food Additives—Extension of Transi- 
tional Provisions. Hearings. Also House Report 
No. 53. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Science and Astronau- 
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tics. A Chronology of Missile and Astronautic 
Events. House Report No. 67. 87th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1961. 

. Discussion of U. 8S. Satellite 
Tracking System. Hearings. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1961. 








. Research Needs for Salt Water 
Conversion. House Report No. 71. 87th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. U. S. Merchant Vessel and Waterfront 
Security Act of 1960. House Report No. 25. 87th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensation and Aid to 
Dependent Children of Unemployed Parents. 
Hearings. Also House Report Nos. 27, 28. 87th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Final Report of the Highway Cost 
Allocation Study. House Doc. Nos. 54, 72. 87th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

House and Senate. Joint Economic Committee. 
Government Price Statistics. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Special Feed Grain Program for 1961. 
Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 59. 87th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Area Redevelopment—1961. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 63. 87th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Finance. Unemployment 
Compensation. Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 
69. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Hearings. 87th Cong., lst Sess. 
1961. 





























. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Financial Management in the Federal 
Government. [Staff analysis.] Senate Doc. No. 11. 
87th Cong., lst Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Educational Television. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 67. 
87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. International Travel. Hearings. 
87th Cong., ist Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties’ Manifesto Adopted 
November~December, 1960: Interpretation and 
Analysis. Hearings before Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. Report. Senate Report No. 29. 87th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1961. 


Other Federal 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Organization and 
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Functions of Office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, 1961. 

Committee on Government Contracts. Final 
Report. Pattern for Progress. 1960. 

Department of Agriculture. Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. The U. S. Agricultural Attache: His 
History and His Work. By Alan L. Clem. 1960. 

Department of Agriculture Library. Bibliogra- 
phy of Agriculture. March, 1961. 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Public Health Service. Clean Water: A 
Challenge to the Nation. [1961.] 

Proceedings: The National 
Conference on Water Pollution, Dec. 12-14, 
1960. 1961. 








Federal Council on Aging. Programs for Olce: 
People. 1960. 

National Science Foundation. Research anil 
Development in Industry. 1960. 

President’s Science Advisory Committee. Scier - 
tific Progress, the Universities, and the Fede | 
Government. 1960. 

White House Conference on Aging. Agingin ii } 
States. 1961. 

White House Conference on Children 
Youth. Prospectus on Research. 1960. 

White House. Office of Public Works Planni 1;:. 
Metropolitan Planning for Land Use and Tr `- 
portation. By Robert. B. Mitchell, Decemi > , 
1959 [1961.] 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


South Asian Affairs: Number One; St. Antony's 
Papers No. 8 EDITED BY RAGHAVAN IYER 
(Carbondale: Southern Ilinois University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 155. $8.75.) 


South Asian Affairs: Number One is a collection 
of five papers on various aspects of Indian, 
Pakistani and Ceylonese history and polities, the 
research on which was done at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford University. The eighth issue in 
the St. Antony’s Papers series, it is edited by 
Raghavan Iyer, elected the first Agatha Harrison 
Memorial Fellow of St. Antony’s, who also con- 
tributes the longest paper, an exasperatingly 
brilliant essay entitled ‘Utilitarianism and All 
That--The Political Theory of British Imperialism 
in India,” 

The remaining four—“The 1958 Revolution in 
Pakistan,” by Guy Wint, currently Leverhulme 
Research Fellow attached to St. Antony’s; “The 
Soviet Re-assessment of Mahatma Gandhi,” by 
Kyril Tidmarsh, staff member of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; “The Rise and Secession 
of the Congress Socialist Party of India (1934- 
1948),” by Hari Kishore Singh, lecturer in polit- 
ical science at the University of Banaros; and 
“The Problem of Indian Immigration to Ceylon,” 
by Nimalasiri Silva of the Foreign Service of 
Ceylon—~are all directly historical and descriptive 
in approach. If all these five essays may be 
viewed as a sample of the approach to the study 
of South Asian affairs at Oxford’s newest college 
(St. Antony’s was founded in 1950 to emphasize 
the study of history, political science and inter- 
national relations) it seems clear that its research 
scholars are not primarily concerned with the pur- 
sult of analytic frameworks for the “scientifically” 
comparative study of politics, and the attendant 
creation of a special esoteric terminology. Beauti- 
fully clear English still seems to be the preference. 
Of course, these two elements need not be mu- 


tually exclusive; unfortunately, much too cititi 
they apparently are. 

In his analysis of the 1958 army take-ovey r 
Pakistan, Wint is struck with seemingly par: > 
trends in other parts of Asia and asks whether t':> 
Pakistani experiment holds similar answers I» 
other Asian nations. Yet the elements of unic1~-. 
ness in the Pakistani situation make him an-ne 
in the negative: “The nature of the Paki-rc» 
army is so peculiar to the country, the personeli.. 
of General Ayub so exceptional, that Pakis: ' 
example may not be very significant for o le 
countries. Other countries may suffer the «11+ 
Misgovernment as Pakistan under its pe Te 
mentary regime. But they cannot rely or ia 
military remedies producing the same eflicicn 
and moderate results.” 

Raghavan Iyer’s stimulating and original siu 1 
of the political theory of British imperialis:) i. 
India, which in length is half the book, tou.l: 
upon a controversial subject which is ofter 
nored or treated with overwhelming simp:ii.: 
tion by students and scholars. Especial exceut'o 
must be made of A. P. Thornton’s The Impait 
Idea and Its Enemies and Professor Stokes’ / 2. 
lish Utilitarians and India. The latter work, + 
course, deals only with a segment of the lick 
while the former deals with the entire Em o's 
Iyer rightly denies “the enthroning of a particuir 
theory or school of thinkers as the chief det: ri: 
nant over a century of foreign rule.” He postiet: - 
four distinct strands to the theory of imperi: l's ` 
in India: “The Burkean doctrine of impeii:'! 
trusteeship, the utilitarian theory of state aciivi- 
that was propounded mainly by Benthare 3.: 
also by the two Mills, the Platonic conceptio: í 
a ruling elite that would act as wise guarciin 
and the Evangelical zeal to spread the gospel s9: 
to elevate the character and save the souls of cv 
perversely unwilling people.” Each of ih> 
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naturally, had “several aspects and assumed a 
variety of forms, with differing degrees of theo- 
retical purity.” Each strand contained within it- 
self the seeds of its own perversion. The Burkean 
doctrine led at times of crisis to the trustees be- 
coming ‘‘overbearing and even oppressive.” The 
utilitarian theory could “degenerate into Hob- 
besian coercion and concentration of power.” 
The Platonic conception was distorted on occa- 
sion by the idea of “the chosen race.” And the 
Evangelical spirit, based often upon prejudice and 
ignorance, caused fear and resentment among 
large segments of the Indian people. The concept 
of trusteeship appealed especially to the British 
Parliament, “utilitarianism to the imperial 
government in India, guardianship to the civil 
service and evangelicalism to non-official bodies 
and societies.” 

Yet the question remains. How far can this 
seemingly neat and meaningful theory be applied 
to so many of the specific events resulting out of 
the interaction between Great Britain and her 
Indian Empire? Iyer, himself, is prepared to 
admit that “the interaction between the four doc- 
trines was too subtle and complex to be reduced 
to any simple or stable relationship. There were 
affinities as well as contradictions between them 
all.... The four doctrines do not go to make up 
a symphony; there were too many discordant 
notes, too many jerks and surprises, too many 
disagreeable noises.” Were the Morley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909, for example, granted India as a 
result of the impact of Burkean trusteeship or 
Benthamite utilitarianism? What was the role of 
political liberalism (a term used on rare occasion 
by Iyer, but nowhere adequately defined by him); 
what were the roles of the pressures put upon the 
Imperial Government by the Moderate and Ex- 
tremist wings of the Indian national movement? 
Yet, this slight criticism cannot deny the erudi- 
tion, the style, the sweep of imaginative insight 
that Raghavan Iyer displays in this piece of 
pioneering research in the field of political theory. 
—Mnoo ÅDENWALLA, Lawrence College. 


The Government of the Fifth Republic. By J. A. 
Laronce. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1961. Pp. 415. $6.50.) 


The subtitle of this book by Professor Laponce 
of the University of British Columbia is “French 
Political Parties and the Constitution,” and these 
two subjects receive approximately equal atten- 
tion. The opening chapter entitled “The End of 
the Fourth Republic” is followed by eight chap- 
ters dealing with the political parties and one deal- 
ing with pressure groups. Then a chapter on ‘The 
Drafting of the 1958 Constitution” is followed 
‘by seven chapters which treat the constitutional 
organization of the Fifth Republic, elections to 
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the National Assembly and the Community. 
There is a brief conclusion; an appendix which 
contains, among other useful items, a translation 
of the constitution and translations or summaries 
of selected articles from various organic laws; and 
a selected bibliography. 

The book contains much useful information, 
particularly on the structure and organization of 
the parties, both in parliament and out. The anal- 
ysis of the constitution is competent, although 
some central points, like the implications of the 
dissolution power and the separation in composi- 
tion of the parliament and the cabinet, might 
have been more fully explored. The treatment of 
the parties is comprehensive in that their history, 
organization, programs, leadership and electorates 
are all discussed, and the analysis of the constitu- 
tion is detailed and set against a background of 
brief comparative references to the institutions of 
the Third and Fourth Republics. 

This particular organization tends to give differ- 
ent perspectives to the discussions of the parties 
and the constitution. The chapters on the parties 
rely heavily on data which antedate the Fifth 
Republic and, except for the chapter on the UNR, 
they are not specifically oriented toward the pecul- 
iar circumstances of the Fifth Republic. The au- 
thor refers to the parties’ electoral fortunes in 
1958 and he comments on their current outlooks 
and problems. There are references, for example, 
to the confusion of the Communist party over 
De Gaulle’s Algerian policy, to the Socialists’ 
move into the opposition, to the role of the UNR 
as a powerful competitor of the Conservatives 
and to recent organizational changes made by 
the parties. But the discussion of the parties is 
generally separated from the new system within 
which they operate, with the result that there is 
little treatment of the politics of the Fifth Re- 
public. Both the parties and the constitution are 
carefully described, but the two are not shown 
together in a way which would illuminate their 
impact on each other. 

There are some errors and questionable points 
of interpretation. The Socialists withdrew from 
the government between 1951 and 1955, but 
they were not always in the opposition, as they 
supported the government of Mendés-France; 
De Gaulle made no speeches opposing the first 
post-war draft constitution; the book suggests 
that the new rules governing the responsibility of 
the government to parliament are more restric- 
tive of parliament than they actually are by 
neglecting to indicate that deputies can introduce 
a motion of censure whenever the government 
engages its responsibility on a measure, even if 
these same deputies have already unsuccessfully 
done so during the same session. 

In the discussion of the Conservatives, Pro- 
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fessor Laponce refers to both their urban and 
rural base, but he underestimates the extent of 
the latter. I think that this is primarily because 
he apparently thought that the bulk of the Pou- 
jadist votes of 1956 went to the UNR in 1958. 
An important recent electoral study, which was 
not available to Professor Laponce while he was 
writing his book, indicates that those votes went 
mainly to the Conservatives. There is more 
variety of outlook among the Conservatives on 
economic and constitutional questions than 
Professor Laponce’s effort to treat them as a 
bloc suggests. 

The book displays more confidence in the 
capacity of various electoral systems to alter 
other aspects of the political system than the 
evidence warrants. The list system of the Fourth 
Republic did return fewer new members to 
parliament at each election than the single- 
member district system of the Third Republic 
did, but it is by no means certain that this was a 
consequence of the list system itself and not of 
some other political characteristic of the Fourth 
Republic which differed from the Third. A com- 
parison of the first four post-war elections in 
France and England has shown a larger percent- 
age of new members elected to parliament in 
France than in England. Similarly, there is no 
reason to believe that the list system strengthens 
national parties or that the single-member dis- 
trict system weakens them; the most that can 
logically be deduced from the use of the list sys- 
tem is that it might strengthen the party organ- 
ization on the enlarged constituency level, and 
still a candidate with a strong independent base 
of electoral support has great bargaining power 
with his party under any kind of electoral sys- 
tem.—Roy Prerce, University of Michigan. 


Das Ende der Parteien 1933. EDITED BY ERICH 
Mattias AND Rupoutpsh Morsny. (Diis- 
seldorf: Droste Verlag. 1960. Pp. xv, 816. 
DM 40.00.) 


In this massive volume, a publication of the 
Commission for the History of Parliamentarism 
and the Political Parties in Bonn, members of the 
“younger generation of historians,” as they call 
themselves, provide a narrative, party-by-party 
treatment of the disintegration of the Weimar 
party system from the fall of the Great Coalition 
in 1980 to the final, humiliating self-dissolution 
of the parties in 1933. 

Werner Conze, chairman of the Commission 
which sponsored the studies, introduces the 
work with an essay on the constitutional posi- 
tion of the parties in the Weimar political system 
and Alfred Milatz concludes with an analysis of 
the parliamentary, presidential and significant 


regional elections from 1930 to 1933. Betweo 
these two essays are individual monographs où 
the seven leading parties, excluding the Nationrl 
Socialists, with space allocated roughly accord- 
ing to political importance. All but one of tha 
monographs are followed by a collection of dorv- 
ments, mostly from personal and party record, 
which support the text. 

The two most extensive monographs are thor? 
by the editors, respectively, on the Social Dern - 
cratic Party and the Center Party. Matthias s 
essay on the SPD, to give some idea of propo - 
tion, runs to 100 pages and is followed by 76 
pages of documents. A substantial treatmer s 
given also to the German National People » 
Party in the monograph of Friedrich Fils. 
Hiller von Gaertringen. The remaining four 
parties are given shorter though no less scholir y 
treatment. Matthias and Morsey collaborate cr 
the German Democratic Party, or Staatspart ” 
as it became in 1930. Karl Schwend, who wes e 
participant in some of the activities he describ :.. 
and is the only one of the contributors who ca i- 
not be counted as a “younger” historian, wrii >t 
on the Bavarian People’s Party. The Gertn..:: 
Communist Party is handled by Siegfried Bah x 
and the German People’s Party by Hans Bocn.-s. 
The essay by Booms is an intermediary repo. 
deliberately brief and not followed by documen.s, 
from a longer study now in progress. 

What is documented at great length and wit! 
high interest in this book is the failure of iy 
Weimar parties, once they had broken the ba: 
of party government under the Weimar consi 
tution, to do anything other than smooth 14 
way for the National Socialist takeover by th 
ineptitude, resignation and lack of realise 
There was, as Professor Conze says, a two í 
three year period between the end of pait: 
government and the beginning of one party rii 
in which the alternative was not simply “Weira 
or Hitler.” There was time for reform, a.m) 
any kind of reform, but the parties were not v 
to it. 

A great deal more might be said about D- 
valuable collection of materials which 17 
book represents. There are 46 photographs e` 
party leaders, of campaign literature and ew- 
toons, and of political “human interest” seere. 
The documents range from one-sentence pi 
by party members in 1933 to be stricken ño ` 
party rolls to elaborate analyses of party p» 
tions in the improbable political situation : 
that year. The photographs and the documen: 
of which there are 128, are separately catalogi ec 
The editors refer to this book as an “Interim r - 
port.” Given the difficulties of obtaining ec 
to all existing documents in a politically divi 1: 
country, the contributors to this book have d3: 
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a thorough job in presenting relevant materials 
for the study of a tragic episode.—D. R. Rzicu, 
Harvard University. 


Politik: Statskundskab i grundtraek. By Pouu 
Mever. (København: Nyt Nordisk Forlag 
Arnold Buseck. 1959. Pp. 218. D. Kr. 19.) 


Students of Scandinavian politics and govern- 
ment will be both pleased and dismayed by this 
“text? which has been composed for use by the 
first group of political science students in the 
Danish university at Aarhus.* The dismay stems 
from the admittedly hasty composition, the lack 
of source notes and extended bibliography, and 
the obvious failures in proof-reading. However, 
the work is unique, being the first formal effort 
to introduce in Denmark, however sketchily, 
many of the major themes in modern political 
science as well as, perhaps of more value, to 
open up Danish politics and government for 
study in terms which break away from that 
country’s long tradition of historic and legalistic 
method. 

That the Danish beginners are in for meaty 
fare, and perhaps for some confusion, can be 
seen in the first few pages as Professor Meyer 
plunges at once into some rapid explanation of 
what the discipline means by calling on the works 
of Machiavelli, Duguit, Kelsen, Lasswell, and 
Easton. Despite an implied apology that the 
Danish term statskundskab (knowledge of the 
state) does not contain the word “science” 
(videnskab), the author quite rightly sets the 
proper perspective by noting that, unlike 
American political science, the Danish study 
cannot look back on a list of authors who have 
assembled the “facts” of Danish politics. ‘On 
the contrary,” he writes, “we lack to an uncom- 
fortable degree ‘facts’ on Danish politics. Tem- 
porarily, therefore, the main duty of Danish 
political science must become descriptive-ana- 
lytical in character.” 

In support of the newer approaches to politics, 
however, a section on Political Behavior is in- 
cluded which shows some of the author’s poten- 
tial as he juxtaposes thinking drawn from juris- 
prudence, economics, sociology, and philosophy 
as well as political theory and modern polling in 
a brief but provocative survey. 

Fortunately for the beginning student and of 
most value to foreign students interested in an 
exposition of the main features of Danish politics 
and government, Meyer turns the remaining 
two-thirds of the volume to a descriptive ac- 
count which not only outlines the Danish govern- 


* For a review of the new political science curriculum at the 
Aarhus University see Poul Meyer, “Statskundskab ved 
Aarhus Universitet," Nordisk Administration Tidsskrift, no. 3, 
1959, pp, 233-38. (Summary in English.) 


understandably, 
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mental institutions but also makes frequent com- 
parative references to Norway and Sweden. Of 
these institutions the Judiciary is notably, but 
Missing except in indirect 
references. 

A chapter on Representation is especially good 
as the author draws on some of the voluminous 
statistical material that has collected dust in 
Denmark. The work is enlivened by a variety of 
critical comments on certain institutional forma- 
tions and administrative practices, particularly 
concerning the formation and enactment of the 
budget and the overly traditional nature of 
Danish public administration in general. While 
the chapter on Political Parties is bettered even 
in English by Dankwart Rustow, it is one of the 
first efforts by a Dane to go beyond the surface 
of the subject. A concluding chapter on Interest 
Organizations becomes preoccupied with asso- 
ciation law, in which the author is the recognized 
authority in the country, but the attempt at 
least broaches a topic that has only recently be- 
come a matter for public conversation in Den- 
mark. Especially interesting is. the discussion of 
the internal pressures existing within the group 
complex of a single “interest”? and of the “im- 
portance of belonging” to the Organization. 

It is to be hoped that a revised and extended 
study of the full range of Danish politics and 
government will soon find the author’s time, and 
that his students will begin the more specific 
studies so long lacking in that country-—— GERALD 
R. McDaniuu, University of California (Berkeley). 


Tropical Africa. By Grorce H. T. KIMBLE. 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1960. Pp. 603, 506. $15.00. 2 vols.) 


Seven years ago the Twentieth Century Fund 
decided to sponsor the preparation of a study of 
tropical Africa. At the time there were two in- 
dependent states in the area—“‘that part of the 
mainland and those offshore islands lying between 
the Sahara and the Limpopo River.” At the end 
of 1960 there were twenty-two, seventeen having 
been proclaimed in 1960, a record of change the 
significance of which testifies to the Fund’s 
wisdom in foreseeing the urgent need for a com- 
prehensive and authoritative statement of the 
background facts necessary to enlightened under- 
standing of Africa’s “explosion into the future.” 
Tropical Africa, which magnificently meets this 
need, testifies to the Fund’s good fortune in en- 
gaging George H. T. Kimble, then Director of 
the American Geographical Society, to write the 
study. Mr. Kimble has drawn upon frequent 
visits to Africa, -a wealth of published material, 
and forty-six “working papers” by as many 
specialists. The result is a work of sound and un- 
compromising scholarship, distinguished by the 
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author’s pungent prose and enriched by an 
abundance of maps, tables, and photographs. 

Professor Kimble, now Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geography at Indiana University, 
has organized his study on a subject-matter 
rather than a country-by-country basis, an ap- 
proach which enables him to portray that which 
is common and to acknowledge much that is un- 
common. Between Chapter 1, a fast-moving pro- 
file of economic life sixty years ago, and the final 
Chapter 24, a thoughtful reading of the shadows 
cast ahead by the present shape of events, the 
author’s design embraces all of the essentials, 
physical, economic, social, and political. As the 
survey proceeds from the ‘‘fabric of physical and 
economic threads” to the ‘‘mosaic of peoples, 
cultures, and beliefs,” the difficulties in the way 
of achieving the author’s objective mount. The 
common characteristics become harder to iden- 
tify, and the differences harder to account for. 
The search for the most instructive ingredients in 
the political arena is particularly tortuous. The 
degree to which Mr. Kimble has surmounted the 
difficulties is impressive; for example, the chapter 
on nationalism is a notably clear and systematic 
analysis and the chapter on the machinery of 
government is a skillful compression. 

In the chapter on colonial policies, wherein the 
author chooses to record many of the immediate 
Imperatives relevant to political change, the 
reader’s appreciation of these imperatives is 
blunted by a number of flaws. Portuguese policy 
in Africa can no longer, if it ever could, ade- 
quately be defined by reference exclusively to 
official statements. In a more significant lapse, 
there is an insufficiently instructive basis for 
interpreting the all-too-spectacular events in the 
Congo since 1958. It is not to argue with Kimble’s 
unwillingness to judge events to suggest that the 
reader is entitled to some help in determining 
why, if the Belgians genuinely understood the 
Congo’s exposure to the “winds of nationalism,” 
such understanding produced a series of assump- 
tions which “spelled paternalism.” There is little 
guide to an understanding of the about-faces in 
Belgian policy announced in 1959, no explana- 
tion of why a dedication to ‘orderly colonial de- 
velopment” should somehow have been followed 
by so much disorder. And although the British 
“are given to inordinate optimism,” this delight- 
ful characteristic seems to be synonymous with 
recklessness or miscalculation in many of the 
situations as described by Kimble. Thus he 
manages, while assembling the evidence to prove 
that the grant of independence to Ghana was an 
act of folly, to compliment the British for having 
made it. Dwelling essentially on the disabilities 
in the way of African self-government in the 
territories of British East Africa, he manages 


mainly to confirm that 1961 will prove to be e 
year of statesmanlike folly there. 

Professor Kimble’s unfailing and informer 
sensitivity to tropical Africa’s pervasive diversity 
is a mark of wisdom. The phenomenon is onc o` 
the area’s most formidable political facts of l:‘c 
Preoccupation with diversity can, however, ^s 
come attachment to diversity. It is dangerovs 
in the search for generalizations about the mora 
basis of future African polities, to suggest th. 
‘Sf self-determination means anything in tropicn 
Africa, it means freedom for each of the 600-a |: 
[ethnic] groups to be autonomous.”’ 

No amount of honest fault-finding can dei? : 
or should be taken to detract from the fact tia, 
this work is a unique and extraordinary answe: 
to Americans’ pressing need to be informed alot, i 
Africa. Boldly conceived and superbly executed 
Tropical Africa is at once the most comprehen: :¥ + 
survey of the area ever published in the Unit: 
States and easily the most readable ever publiss ` 
anywhere.—Grapy H. Nunn, University ¢° 
Alabama. 


Social Change in Latin America Today: Its In 
cations for United States Policy. By RICHARL .. 
ADAMS, JOHN P. GILLIN, ALLAN R. HOLMBI X, 
Oscar Lewis, RicHarp W. PATCH, AN) 
CHARLES WAGLEY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Lyman Bryson. (New York: Published for ‘I >^ 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper «x 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiv, 353. $5.00.) 


This is a collection of essays by six anthrop iv- 
gists, all of them well-known ‘names’ in lo 
Latin-American field. John P. Gillin writes cn 
changing class structures in Latin Americs | 
general, while the other five chapters deal with 
specific countries. Thus, Allan R. Holmberg - 
contribution deals with Peru, Richard W. Petel:. 
with Bolivia, Charles Wagley’s with Brzi 
Richard N. Adams’ with Guatemala, and O.o. > 
Lewis’ with Mexico. All of the authors are ve. 
erans of considerable field experience in the ¢9.1*- 
tries about which they write. All, moreowir. 
agree that ‘‘all of the countries to the south of : +. 
in varying degrees but all in some measure. 2w 
undergoing social, economic, and _ politic: 
changes which pain and bewilder their peep k 
and make them more difficult to deal with.” 

Like most symposia, this book is uneven. oe 
six contributions are of varying merit, and bo 
yond a generalized concern with social chan: 
deal with different subjects. Thus Gillin, for s 
ing on changes in class systems, occupies hins’ 
largely with the emergence of what he calls 11 
“middle segment,” a concept intriguingly akii i 
that recently advanced in John J. Johneoi’ 
Political Change in Latin America: The Emerg” e 
of the Middle Sectors (Stanford: Stanford Uni 
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versity Press, 1958). Wagley and Lewis have 


written comparable chapters on social change in. 


the wake of political revolution, dealing, in one 
case, with post-1930 Brazil and, in the other, 
with post-1940 Mexico. In both cases, emphasis 
is placed upon population growth and urbaniza- 
tion, with considerable attention devoted to the 
rapid economic development of both countries. 
Holmberg, on the other hand, reports on the 
Cornell University project at Vicos, Peru. He 
sees the effort devoted there to the development 
of new community leadership as a case study in 
guided change. Adams divides his attention be- 
tween describing the class structure of Guate- 
mala and dabbling in the country’s recent polit- 
ical history. Patch’s contribution, the most 
political of the six, offers a remarkably sophisti- 
eated analysis of the social and political implica- 
tions of the MNR revolution in Bolivia. 

The book exhibits a difficulty which appears to 
be an increasingly common characteristic of 
volumes undertaken by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. This is the problem of apparently 
strained interplay between what the principal 
authors are interested in, when it is not United 
States foreign policy, and what the Council is in- 
terested in, which 7s foreign policy. In the present 
case, although the book is called Social Change in 
Latin America Today: Its Implications for United 
States Policy, the contributing authors never 
really settled the question of whether they ought 
to be concerned with the foreign policy implica- 
tion of the change processes the various chapters 
deal with. This indecision detracts from the value 
and the consistency of the book. Although the 
late Lyman Bryson’s introduction clearly states 
that the principal authors, because they are scien- 
tists, ‘'do not offer definite suggestions as to what 
our Latin-American policy ought to be,” Lewis is 
alone in actually refraining from making such 
suggestions. The others—scientists or not-——jump 
freely into the foreign policy game. Gillin, as ‘‘a 
layman speaking to other laymen,” presents a 
wide variety of suggestions for the State Depart- 
ment; Holmberg and Adams recommend a re- 
structuring of some of the technical assistance 
programs; and Wagley urges, harmlessly enough, 
that an attempt be made by the government of 
the United States to understand the Vargas 
revolution in Brazil. Patch offers a hard-hitting 
and insightful analysis of United States foreign 
aid, carefully distinguishing between technical 
coöperation and economic assistance, and making 
useful suggestions on the intricate problems of 
coérdination of these two types of programs. 

The word ‘today’ is printed in the largest 
type used on the dust jacket of the book, which is 
presented as a fresh and new contribution to our 
understanding of one of the more crucial prob- 
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lems of the contemporary world. Yet some of the 
chapters are neither fresh nor new. Gillin’s essay, 
published here in 1960, is the product of research 
supported in 1951 by the Carnegie Corporation; 
accordingly, his treatment of the ‘‘middle seg- 
ments”? enjoys none of the benefits of John J. 
Johnson's significant work in this field, published 
in 1958. Lewis’ chapter was written in 1956, 
when he was a Guggenheim Fellow in Mexico. 
The task of providing fresh insights and seeking 
new evaluations thus falls upon a substantially 
reduced percentage of the corps of authors. 

The book seeks to bring together a number of 
promising ingredients. For one thing, there is no 
denying that the volume deals with an important 
subject. Few questions with regard to Latin 
America are more pressing today than social 
change there and the formulation of sensible 
United States policies toward it. Certainly the 
Council on Foreign Relations is to be applauded 
for its attempt to throw light on such crucial 
issues. Further, the six scholars gathered together 
for the task constitute an impressive array of 
talent. Each of them is a well-established and un- 
questionably competent Latin Americanist. How- 
ever, the book falls short of delivering the full 
promise of these exciting ingredients, largely 
through the failure of the participants to pull 
together. This reviewer is not an opponent of in- 
dividual freedom of inquiry, and he 1s even will- 
ing to concede that some disparity or divergence 
must be expected within any symposium. By the 
same ‘token, it does not seem unreasonable to 
ask for a minimum amount of agreement or 
“‘teamness” among the contributors on such ques- 
tions as whether or not the project is to be con- 
cerned with United States policy and the extent 
to which the authors might be willing to take a 
fresh look at the issues put before them.— 
Grorce I. Buanxsten, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


The British West Indies. The Search for Self- 
Government. By MORLEY AYBARST. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1960. Pp. 258. 
$5.00.) 


The momentous changes in the British West _ 
Indies since World War II have not been ade- 
quately treated by political scientists. Most of 
those whose area specialty embraces the Carib- 
bean are primarily Latin Americanists, and most 
students of British colonial policy and adminis- 
tration have concentrated on the dependencies 
in Asia and Africa where the situations have 
seemed more critical. But in the British West 
Indies, too, the old colonial order has been giving 
way and a period of political ferment and con- 
atitutional experimentation is at hand. 

Morley Ayearst, Associate Professor of Govern- 
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ment at New York University, has taken a major 
step toward remedying the neglect of these de- 
velopments. His volume provides the most sub- 
tantial political analysis of the British Caribbean 
territories alone and in their entirety since H. 
Hume Wrong’s Government of the West Indies 
(1923). This new work should prove of value to a 
wide audience, including those who have no 
great interest in these particular colonies. Its in- 
vestigation of their transition to self-government 
contributes materially to a fuller understanding 
of the problems associated with such a movement 
in newly-developing and racially mixed societies 
generally. 

Professor Ayearst describes in detail, with 
emphasis on the post-war period, the changing 
structures and roles of the legislative and execu- 
tive organs in each of the dependencies as they 
have progressed diversely through successive 
stages of colonial tutelage. This evolution is 
traced carefully for the most part, although no 
reference is made to the important constitutional 
changes agreed to for the Leeward and Windward 
Islands at the London Conference of June 1959 
nor to those implemented in Jamaica the follow- 
ing month. Such omissions are curious in view of 
the fact that the story is carried forward to April 
1960 for British Guiana. 

A fascinating picture emerges of the numerous 
ways in which adjustments may be sought (fre- 
quently through convention rather than formal 
amendment) between the growing demands of the 
local leaders and the interests of the imperial 
power. Very instructive comments on the benefits 
and drawbacks of the various arrangements add 
to the value of this survey. 

The book contains more than mere constitu- 
tional history, however. Indeed, what is most 
significant about Ayearst’s contribution is his 
treatment of political attitudes and behavior in 
these colonies. No one has done a better job of 
analyzing the forces motivating West Indian 
politicians and voters and their response to these 
forces. Nowhere else (except in Ayearst’s own 
earlicr articles in Social and Economic Studies) 
can there be found so incisive an interpretation of 
political parties and of economic and racial groups 
in the area. 

The one complaint which might be made of his 
general approach is that the movement toward 
federation does not seem to be sufficiently related 
to “the search for self-government,” or, indeed, 
to West Indian politics generally. It seems a bit 
artificial to relegate the discussion of federation 
almost entirely to a rather brief final chapter in a 
volume with such a subtitle. Greater attention to 
the positions of the various territories and of 
groups within them regarding the issues involved 
in federation would, moreover, leave the reader 
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better prepared to understand the strains exper - 
enced by the federal government since its estat- 
lishment in 1958. 

Ayearst succeeds in maintaining a remarkably 
well-balanced viewpoint throughout. He fincs 
little to criticize in British policy and feels imi 
the pace of constitutional advance has been 
proper on the whole, but he is far from being n 
“laureate of imperialism.” He notes the danger o; 
demagoguery, corruption, and violence in We í 
Indian politics, but is not unduly critical of tle 
record to date and is quite optimistic about the 
chances for sound parliamentary democracy inair 
independent feder- tion.—Jesse Harris Procro :. 
JR., Duke University. 


Socialism in One Country: 1924-1986. Part il. 
By Epwarp HALLETT Carr. (New Yor’ 
Macmillan. 1960. Pp. viii, 498. $7.50.) 


This book—the sixth of a ten-volume histo% 
of the USSR—is the second installment cf r 
trilogy dealing with Soviet developments duvi i: 
1924-1926. Whereas the companion vorn: 
stressed the economic policies of the period - 
study examines the political struggles ir. 
Communist Party and institutional chang. - 1. 
the “Soviet order.” In 1924, areas of freedom s i 
existed within the Party, making it possible c 
historians who have access to documents ar 
writings of the time to reconstruct in signife:: . 
measure the clash of personalities and isi« 
From painstaking analysis of Russian source iy 
terials, Professor Carr has produced an authori.” 
tive history of the era—a clearly written wor. 
that is rich in detail and documentation. 

In treating the political struggle, the art i 
describes the formation of the Zinoviey-:: - 
menev-Stalin alliance, the defeat of Trotsky, :: ` 
the subsequent breakup of the triumvirate. Th 
phase of the account ends as Zinoviev :: . 
Kamenev join with the discredited Trotsky i1 
desperate effort to regain their footing axain : 
Stalin’s advance. Adequate reference to econo r ’ 
developments supplies a context within wl ic 
the political maneuvering may be viewed. 

Despite wide areas of ideological agreem>r 
the contending factions exaggerated their ci. 
ences and combed the Leninist scriptures to :u . 
port their claims. Trotsky’s rivals sought 
undermine him by attacking his theory of “per y > 
nent revolution,” picturing him as a heretic ^i’ 
had deviated from Lenin’s teaching. Trotsky v. 
ill-equipped to resist such onslaughts; unebl> 
face the prospect of expulsion, he yielded to 1: 
Party’s discipline. In the carly stage of i> 
struggle, Stalin displayed great restraint, letti- 
his allies take extreme positions and casting ni“ 
self as an apostle of moderation and Leni’. 
‘true?’ disciple. Trotsky won some supa: 
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among the youth and the Party’s intellectuals, 
but he made little headway among rank-and-file 
Communists. The author points out that “social- 
ism in one country’’—initially advanced by 
Stalin to offset Trotsky’s theoretical position— 
developed wider symbolic appeal as programs of 
industrialization were introduced, for it repre- 
sented a fusion of socialist and nationalist loyal- 
ties. 

The outcome of the succession struggle, how- 
ever, was not decided by reasoned arguments 
over doctrine, but by clever manipulation of the 
levers of power. Even the arts and the Kom- 
somols felt the impact of the Party cleavage. 
Carr has made an important contribution in his 
analysis of the geographic basis of the power 
struggle, especially the subjugation of the Lenin- 
grad wing of the Party by the rival Moscow fac- 
tion. 

The power struggle was accompanied by cer- 
tain institutional developments which are 
thoroughly treated in this study. In addition to 
his analysis of internal Party dictatorship, the 
author discusses the developing patterns of 
federalism (the account of economic regionaliza- 
tion has interest for students of post-Stalin eco- 
nomic reorganization); the “revitalization” of the 
soviets, prompted by centralized administration 
and by the shortcomings of rural Party organiza- 
tion; the evolution of the professional army; and 
the tightening of the security agencies, aided by 
new concepts of Soviet law. 

In the study of such a complex epoch, 2 single 
volume must necessarily confine its analysis to 
selected aspects of Soviet development. Although 
interpretation is finely woven into historical 
narrative, the reader looks forward to the next 
episode, which will enable him to view the com- 
pleted picture and to reflect upon the author’s 
overall appraisal of the era. While the present 
volume will be interesting to the general reader, 
it is an essential reference work for the Soviet 
specialist—JoHn E. Turner, University of 
Minnesota. 


The Soviet Cultural Offensive. By FREDERICK C. 
Bareuoorn. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 353. $7.50.) 


In recent years the once relatively uncompli- 
cated word “diplomacy” has been encumbered 
with more than a score of descriptive and qualify- 
ing adjectives purporting either to expand its 
meaning or to give it a more fastidious quality of 
precision. The most conspicuous consequence of 
these dubious refinements has been needlessly to 
embellish the vocabulary of international rela- 
tions with a staggering and bewildering array of 
unedifying clichés. In an oblique way, these in- 
novations reflect a world undergoing massive 
social, ideological and technological convulsions 
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in which the forms, moods, methods, instruments 
and even objectives of diplomacy are being sub- 
jected to corresponding transformations. 

One of the more useful of the new concepts of 
diplomacy is Cultural Diplomacy, the subject of 
Professor Barghoorn’s imaginatively written 
book, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. This illuminat- 
ing study is simultaneously a comprehensive 
appraisal of the cultural instruments of Soviet 
foreign policy and a perceptive analysis of the 
limits and opportunities of cultural diplomacy in 
general. While the author subjects the cultural 
manipulation of the Soviet Government to harsh 


criticism, the book is at the same time a grudging 


tribute to the imagination and efficiency of Soviet 
diplomacy in utilizing culture to promote foreign 
policy objectives. 

Soviet cultural diplomacy is defined by Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn “as the manipulation of cultural 
materials and personnel for propaganda pur- 
poses” and again as the “systematic utilization of 
information, artistic, scientific and other cultural 
materials, symbols and personnel, and ideas, as 
instruments of foreign policy.” There is also a 
strong note of implied ethical condemnation of 
cultural diplomacy as an institution when Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn states in the Preface that Soviet 
cultural diplomacy “is the complex amalgam of 
propaganda, deception, and sometimes mutually 
profitable transactions with non-Soviet states,” 
which “from a non-communist point of view 
usually seems to be a perversion of cultural ex- 
change and intercultural communication.” 

The perversion and distortion, and even 
manipulation, of culture as an instrument of 
foreign policy would appear at first blush to be a 
singularly sinister enterprise incompatible with 
the notion of culture itself. Thus while Professor 
Barghoorn rightly observes that the idea of 
cultural diplomacy “is still so new to American 
foreign policy that it is doubtful if one could yet 
very meaningfully speak of an American cultural 
diplomacy,” he also goes on to question “whether, 
in the sense in which we have been using the 
term, we shall ever be full-fledged practitioners 
of this art.” While it is true that modern cultural 
diplomacy is essentially a creature of the Soviet 
Union, for whom it has been a remarkably effec- 
tive instrument, culture has always been em- 
ployed by states as a conscious instrument of 
policy (perverted or otherwise). One thinks al- 
most instinctively of the various “civilizing”? mis- 
sions of European colonial powers. The forms, 
dimensions, and instruments as well as the 
ideological and moral values and goals of the 
Soviet State are qualitatively different. The fact 
that its policies seem more effective in terms of 
their purposes and objectives should not deceive 
us into confusing a self-serving insistence on the. 
sanctity of culture with our relative ineptitude 
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in employing culture for diplomatic advantage in 
foreign relations. 

If culture can be useful as a manipulative 
instrument of foreign policy, there is little reason 
to believe that it will enjoy special immunity from 
the routine vices of diplomacy. Since the objec- 
tive of all forms of diplomacy is to facilitate the 
implementation of national goals and purposes 
in international relations, the moral quality of 
diplomacy tends to emerge from the balance 
struck between the imperatives of the national 
interest and the moral restraints of a given soci- 
ety. While the balance in Soviet behavior reflects 
a point which results in a narrow range of ethical 
limits on Soviet foreign policy, the United States 
must develop its own unique forms and methods 
whereby it can employ its rich and variegated 
cultural resources for diplomatic advantage with- 
out at the same time outraging its fundamental 
political traditions and moral principles. 

The outstanding merit of Professor Barghoorn’s 
book is the lively way in which he traces the 
evolution of Soviet cultural diplomacy, from its 
implicit origins in Marxist-Leninist ideology it- 
self, through the erratic, experimental, and often 
contradictory phases of the Stalinist era, to the 
accelerated cultural offensive since the late dicta- 
tor’s death. The book is both descriptive and ana- 
lytical in methcd, frequently leavened with 
episodic personal encounters which Professor 
Barghoorn narrates with the artistry of an accom- 
plished raconteur. He devotes attention not only 
to the patterns of organization and control over 
cultural life, recruitment and training of person- 
nel, but also to the coordination of Soviet cultural 
policy with other aspects of Soviet diplomacy in 
various regions of the world. The configurations 
of Soviet-American cultural relations receive 
special attention at the hands of Professor Barg- 
hoorn, who gives an exhaustive appraisal of effects 
upon both countries together with a perceptive 
projection of possible future lines of develop- 
ment. 

It is Professor Barghoorn’s view that the Soviet 
Union has received greater benefits from the cur- 
rent cultural exchange program because by and 
large it operates within guide-lines established by 
the Soviet Union, masquerading under the rubric 
of “reciprocity.” He suggests as a substitute a 
program within the framework of what he calls 
“equivalency,” which would blunt the special 
advantages which the Soviet Government enjoys 
under the present formula without at the same 
time destroying the possibilities of genuine mutual 
benefits from intercultural contact. VERNON V. 
ASPATURIAN, The Pennsylvania State University. 


The Conscience of the Revolution. By ROBERT 
VINCENT DaniEvs. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 526. $10.00.) 
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This is a nearly exhaustive survey of the sve - 
trum of deviation which has plagued the Ccm- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union since its begin- 
nings in spite of the oft-repeated claims regardir s 
monolithic unity. Professor Daniels has devo ' 
the bulk of this volume (chapters two throu; > 
thirteen) to the 1917-1929 period. The vari: 
pre-1917 deviations from Lenin’s monopoly «+ 
wisdom are dealt with rather briefly in the fir, 
chapter. Thus this is a thorough treatment of 4: 
1917 controversy over “permanent revolutio: ”’ 
and the subsequent disagreements regarding eel- 
laboration with other socialists and conclusion y 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the rights to be e.» 
corded the non-Russian nationalities, the rois >` 
trade unions in the new order, the Military 0 » 
position, the Workers’ Opposition and the corr. t- 
ness of the New Economic Policy. Six chapu > 
deal with the events occurring between Lenii” 
illness and Stalin’s effective isolation of the 2: 
Opposition in 1929 and center upon the Trowk , 
ite opposition in 1928-1924, the Zinovc. 
Kamenev Opposition of 1925 and the Ur“ 
Opposition of 1926-1927. 

While much of this account will be famili! . 
the initiated, the degree of detail and the tunu- 
merable lengthy quotations and the 59 pages e 
notes will make it useful even to those who ivr 
well acquainted with the period under consic.e z 
tion. Professor Daniels has exercised the bhis c 
riaun’s prerogative in eschewing any systema i 
treatment of post-1929 events and purged peru 1 
alities on the grounds that “the study of Sov 
history after 1929 is balked by puzzles that i“ 
absence of documentation makes insoluble.” y 
in the two concluding chapters he does give so 1: 
attention to the subsequent fate of the opu- 
tionists and the post-Stalin rehabilitation of ev 
tain of the purge victims and relates the c's 
tions to a broader Russian context. Howey: 
more recent oppositionists have not been gix¢ 
their due. 

One of the qualities of this study is thsi 
emphasizes the various nuances which have 27} ¢ 
within the Soviet Communist movement and a.s, 
been magnified into heresies by the leadershi, : 
spite of the fact that these men were agreed e > 
more than divided them. Disagreements ar» ` 
because certain Communists were motivats< | 
revolutionary idealism and enthusiasm w > 
others advocated caution and still others prere ! 
tactical inflexibility and expressed disillusioum > ‘ 
with the new bureaucracy and its policics 
source of confusion—for which the author ix: 
no responsibility—lies in the fact that the c::i - 
gories of “Left” and “Right” could be appliec : 
various times to the same individual. Thus Lcr. 
was a “leftist” in 1917 regarding the need to 6" 
power and several months later became a ‘“i: l - 
ist? when demanding a peace treaty with í 
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Central Powers. Kamenev and Zinoviev were 
“rightists’’ in 1917 in opposing the seizure of 
power but within nine years were to join the 
“Left”? demanding an end to the NEP. Bukharin 
was a “leftist” in 1918 on the peace treaty and 
on nationality policy but did an about-face on the 
latter issue in 1928 and was later leader of the 
“Right Opposition.” Russian “leftists” opposed 
concessions to the non-Russian nationalities under 
Soviet rule while Ukrainian “leftists”? demanded 
them. These are only a few examples of a phe- 
nomenon of contradiction inherent in the subject 
matter. They illustrate the arbitrariness with 
which a point of view regarding policy can be 
branded a “deviation.” 

Professor Daniels’ clear analysis of the failure 
of the oppositionists gives recognition to their lack 
of control over the Party bureaucracy; their gen- 
eral willingness to recant is explained in terms 
of their being charged with the cardinal sin 
of becoming a second party. Thus the fear of 
being excluded from the ranks of the chosen 
faithful caused almost all oppositionists to be fet- 
tered psychologically before they deviated, and 
Lenin’s Tenth Congress resolution on Party unity 
further doomed their efforts. Membership came 
to mean unquestioning acceptance of Party 
policies under threat of expulsion, and submission 
became inevitable, 

The author has traced the various deviations 
and protest movements with great skill and has 
made extensive use of unpublished but now cata- 
logued papers in the Trotsky Archives at Har- 
vard. The very few lacunae of a secondary nature 
do not detract from what is manifestly a volume 
reflecting some years of diligent and thoughtful 
effort—Joun S. RESHETAR, JR., University of 
Washington. 


Settling Disputes in Soviet Society. By Jonn N. 
Hazarp. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 534. $9.50.) 


Professor Hazard’s searching inquiry into 
Soviet legal institutions in their formative years 
comes at a most opportune moment. Having now 
entered the first stage of the “transition from 
socialism to communism,” the Soviet Union has 
initiated the gradual transfer of various functions 
from the state to “social” organizations and thus 
allegedly has taken the first steps toward the 
ultimate “withering away” of the state. And the 
much-advertised ‘comradely courts? of today 
seem to echo somewhat the earlier communist 
striving after “simple justice” that constitutes 
the subject-matter of Professor Hazard’s study. 

Drawing on a wealth of primary Russian 
sources, the author discusses, first of all, the initial 
communist efforts to establish in Russia a primi- 
tive single-court system based on simplicity and 
informality and operating without professional 
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prosecutors or defenders and with few if any rules 
of procedure. Professor Hazard then proceeds to 
show in the main body of his study how and why 
this original striving after simplicity was soon to 
give way to a far more elaborate, highly central- 
ized hierarchy of legal institutions. This hierarchy 
consisted of a four-tier judiciary operating under 
full-fledged codes of criminal and civil procedure 
and supplemented by additional special courts, a 
tightly-knit pyramid of bureaucratized public 
prosecution, and a unified defenders’ system of 
state-controlled colleges of advocates. He notes, 
however, that the dreams of a simple system of 
popular justice lingered on and began to gain 
ground once again in the later twenties, only to 
be nipped in the bud by Stalin’s one-man dictator- 
ship. 

Although the author’s attention is focused 
mainly on the various enactments pertaining to 
the Soviet legal institutions, he also examines 
their implementation in actual practice. And 
while he is concerned primarily with the Russian, 
and later All-Union, pattern, he examines also 
the parallel developments in the Ukrainian 
Republic and, to a lesser extent, the other Soviet 
republics then in existence. 

Replete as it is with detailed accounts of Soviet 
legal developments, perhaps too detailed at times, 
Professor Hazard’s well-documented volume 
should be of primary concern for those who 
specialize in the study of Soviet law. Nonethe- 
less, in unfolding his story of legal institutions, 
the author sheds light on various aspects that 
are of interest also for students of Soviet politics 
in general. Thus he manages to extract valuable 
documentary evidence indicating that cleavages 
arose at times between the ‘‘supreme politicians” 
of the Politbureau, mistrustful of formal restric- 
tions, and the Party members working in the 
legal system who, while loyal to the communist 
cause, sought to “humanize” the system and 
create limitations on arbitrary powers. He re- 
veals how even some of the high-ranking Party 
members engaged in legal work were influenced 
by western civil-law concepts and at times freely 
admitted it. In delving into the proceedings of 
the sessions of the Central Executive Committee 
and the various ‘‘congresses of persons engaged in 
legal work,” he shows how open clashes of opinion 
and other manifestations of genuinely free discus- 
sion used to occur in the early formative years of 
the Soviet system, and thereby corroborates the 
findings of others in this respect. 

Two particularly striking instances of such free 
discussion are to be found in two hard-fought 
controversies that pitted against each other the 
advocates of centralization and the supporters of 
state and local rights: in the 1922 public debate 
on the Procuracy and in the 1924 session of the 
Central Executive Committee called to deal with 
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the federal principles of criminal procedure. The 
first controversy had finally to be settled by the 
Party’s Politbureau while the second led to a 
division of opinion of the two houses of the 
Central Executive Committee so that the text 
had to be referred to the committee’s conciliation 
commission. 

Professor Hazard’s study is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the Soviet experiment in 
the administration of justice, a contribution 
which, though concerned with events of more than 
three decades ago, is made all the more timely 
by the latest Soviet trends of the ‘‘transition-to- 
communism” era.—Hpwarp Tasorsxky, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


The Growth of Canadian Policies in External 
Affairs. By Hueu L. Keenueysipr et al. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, published 
for the Duke University Commonwealth Cen- 
ter. 1960. Pp. x, 174. $5.00.) 


Although all students of the Commonwealth of 
Nations have good reason to be grateful for Duke 
University having established a Commonwealth 
Studies Center some five years ago, Canadians 
are especially appreciative for the publication of 
three volumes which have appeared under its 
auspices and deal successively with the Evolution 
of Canadian Federalism, the American Economic 
Impact upon Canada, and the Growth of Cana- 
dian External Policies. The latest of these mono- 
graphs resulted from the presentation in 1959 
to the Commonwealth Summer Seminar and Re- 
search Group of seven papers, two of them by 
Americans, which were concerned with various 
aspects of External Policy. For this field, as Dr. 
Gaddis Smith of Duke University properly com- 
ments in his annotated appendix, “Selected Read- 
ings on Canadian External Policy 1909-1959” 
(which deals only with books) “... the dawn is 
just beginning to break.” There are two reasons 
for this regrettable tardiness: the preoccupation 
of Canadian scholars with other aspects of Cana- 
dian development and the difficulty of securing 
access to primary sources, since the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs is, if anything, 
even more cautious than its British counterpart. 

In this volume, some of the gaps in the history 
of Canadian external policy are wholly or partially 
filled. Thus, Dr. Smith, with the help of previ- 
ously unused sources, has also contributed a val- 
uable essay on ‘Canadian External Affairs during 
World War One,” about which remarkably little 
has been written. It was gratifying to note his 
tribute to Loring Christie as “... Borden’s 
foreign office.” Professor Eayrs, a political scien- 
tist at the University of Toronto, has presented 
what should remain as the definitive account of 
the origins of the Department of External Affairs, 
in which he describes how the British Ambassador 
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to Washington, the Governor-General and thie 
Prime Minister of Canada, and a distinguished 
civil servant played. their respective parts as 
founding fathers. Mr. Eayrs has also written a 
hard-hitting essay on “A Low Dishonest Decade” 
(the phrase is from W. H. Auden) which deals 
with some of the least commendable aspects of 
Canadian policy in the Timid Thirties. Further 
vigorous comments on this period also appear in 
the introductory essay by Dr. H. L. Keenleyside 
which are of special interest because of his long 
association with the Department of External 
Affairs before moving on to other fields of public 
service. A third period of Canadian policy is dis- 
cussed by Professor Edgar McInnis in his paper 
on “A Middle Power in the Cold War,” a sug- 
gestive interpretation which closes with the ob- 
servation that the Berlin Crisis may herald a new 
phase in which ‘'... consolidation and adjust- 
ment will be the dominant themes” that will 
offer a challenge to the flexibility displayed by 
Canadian policy in the past. In many respects 
the most interesting essay, “Le Canada français: 
du provincialisme à l’internationalisme,’”’ comes 
from Professor Gérard Bergeron of Laval Uni- 
versity, who speculates upon the changing atti- 
tude of French Canadians towards world affairs 
and invites his younger colleagues to test his 
hypotheses. Dr. Deener of Tulane University has 
a clear and well-documented analysis of “The 
Treaty Power in Canada” and reaches the inter- 
esting conclusion that, in contrast to the exper- 
ience in the United States, the last two decades 
of Canadian history have reflected “... the 
strong pressure in behalf of a greater treaty 
power, when the balance has been tipped too far 
in the direction of restraint.” The least satisfac- 
tory essay came from Dean Bladen of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, who, in discussing “Economic 
Aspects of Foreign Policy,” offered a brief exposi- 
tion of “some issues of principle.” It is not sur- 
prising that the title of this volume is more 
comprehensive than its contents. But it still re- 
mains a highly successful attempt to lighten some- 
what the darkness about which Dr. Smith com- 
plained —F. H. Sowarp, The University of 
British Columbia. 


Labor in Canadian Agriculture. By Georon V. 
HaYTHorneE. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 122.) 


This volume, the fourth of a series of Harvard 
Studies in Labor in Agriculture, is the work of 
one of Canada’s senior civil servants in the field 
of labor. It is the product of more than a decade's 
work on the subject of labor in agriculture, and 
there is much reference to the author’s earlicr 
writings in the field. 

Mr. Haythorne’s purpose is to portray Cans- 
dian agriculture and its position in the Canadian 
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economy, to analyze the role of the farm labor 
force in Canada, and to throw light on the prob- 
lem of full employment in Canada’s agriculture. 
He presents much developmental and statistical 
material on Canadian agriculture, including such 
matters as acreage, productivity, livestock, mech- 
anization, and the labor force itself. Though 
the presentation of this material is sometimes a 
bit repetitive, the facts are shown fully and 
clearly. Of special significance is the analytical 
and prescriptive discussion of the problem of 
attaining full employment in agriculture, based 
in part on a thoughtful consideration of the 
mobility of resources. 

The study is useful to the political scientist 
primarily in that it provides him with an organ- 
ized body of economic facts. Beyond that, it 
should engage the interest of our profession 
through the suggestion of various governmental 
policies to attain full agricultural employment. 
These include organized movement of seasonal 
workers, settlement of immigrants, and the cov- 
erage of farm workers by social security. 

Not included in the study are accounts of the 
political organization of Canadian agriculture, 
on group or party level. While these aspects of 
Canadian agriculture and the men engaged in it 
have been of particular interest to several students 
of sociology and politics, their exclusion does not 
detract from the attainment of the basic purpose 
of Haythorne’s work. 

The author is confident that the demand for 
Canadian agricultural products is about to in- 
crease. He is equally confident that Canada can 
make the arrangements necessary to provide the 
agricultural labor force needed to meet this de- 
mand. His analysis is presented with the cold 
objectivity of the dismal science; but he gives 
intimation of a warm feeling for the welfare of 
those who labor in Canadian agriculture. We can 
share his sympathy for this vast system of agri- 
cultural production north of our borders—a sys- 
tem that has met its productive goals with a high 
incidence of farm proprietorship, and with honest 
efforts to keep low the elements of drudgery which 
so frequently attend the raising of food.—FRerp- 
ERICK C. ENGELMANN, Alfred University. 


British Labor and Public Ownership. By HERBERT 
E. WEINER. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 111. $3.25.) 


The commitment of the British labor move- 
ment to nationalization now seems obsessive, ana- 
chronistic, and self-destructive. Whether this is 
fair criticism would, I know, be questioned by 
socialist ideologists. But no one is likely to dispute 
the view that the British labor movement is dis- 
tinguished among similar movements in other 
western nations by the strength and durability 
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of its commitment to nationalization. This much 
is true despite the British Labour party’s slow 
backsliding and the decreasing likelihood that it 
will carry out any far-reaching new policies of 
public ownership. The fact remains that the 
party, influenced on this score by many important 
trade unions, has recently refused its leader’s 
proposal that it undergo a constitutional purge 
of its long-run goal of widespread public owner- 
ship of the means of production. In fact, much 
of Gaitskell’s trouble as leader stems from the 
well-founded suspicion of trade unionists as well 
as party militants that he lacks the true faith in 
nationalization. 

Why this faith should so persist in the British 
labor movement is an important question. Her- 
bert Weiner’s study, although not directly ad- 
dressed to this point, does convey some of the 
information necessary to an understanding of the 
general subject. Writing both from documentary 
sources and from his postwar observation as a 
U. S. labor attache in London, Dr. Weiner de- 
scribes the early growth of nationalization ideas 
before World War I, the adoption of such ideas 
as an aspect of interwar trade union militancy, 
the implementation of the 1945 program, and 
the subsequent rethinking within the party. The 
author’s concern in this brief study is focused on 
the Trades Union Congress. 

Without any extensive analysis, Weiner does 
call attention to the way in which nationaliza- 
tion, originally fostered primarily by socialist 
intellectuals, became “symbolic of a synthesis of 
interest between trade unionism and political 
socialism, and the connection between political 
power and economic welfare.” He performs a 
special service in recollecting the way in which 
public ownership was popular in 1945 as an aspect 
of the then prestigious general concept of eco- 
nomic planning.—Lron D. Epstrin, University 
of Wisconsin. 


The State and the Trade Unions. By D. F. Mac- 
Donar. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
Pp. vii, 199. $4.50.) 


D. F. MacDonald, now of the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, is a man with practical 
experience in the Ministry of Labour and in a 
national employer association. He has been 
highly impractical, however, in attempting to 
write, in less than 200 pages, both a factual nar- 
rative of the relationships between labor and the 
British state from medieval times to the present 
and an essay on these relationships. Inevitably 
the summaries of events and trends are over- 
simplified and the omissions often glaring: for 
example, there is not even a whisper of the effect 
of the 1931 crisis, and while he summarizes 
developments during the two world wars, he never 
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assesses their profound effects (especially those of 
World War Two). Nor is there much theoretical 
consideration of the relationships of unions to 
their society, to the Labour Party, and to the 
state. 

The state, MacDonald argues, was much less 
hostile to unions between the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of this century than is gen- 
erally thought, although judges and the House of 
Lords were, he admits, rather rough on the 
unions. He implies from time to time that social- 
ism has never had much real interest for British 
trade unionists, and he declares that “pure social- 
ism” {whatever that might be] “could after all 
mean the end of the trade unions.” 

MacDonald’s chief contribution to current 
policy debates is a spirited argument for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes. To that 
subject, almost alone of all his themes, he gives 
unhurried treatment, marshalling many of the 
arguments pro and con and disposing of some 
of the latter. How a democracy can adopt his 
solution in peacetime when both unions and em- 
ployers oppose it, he does not tell us. Here, as 
at many other points, prescription would have 
been illuminated by some reference to the exper- 
ience of other countries, 

Some of MacDonald’s blasts will awaken sym- 
pathetic echoes on this side of the ocean: notably 
that against union jurisdictional strikes and 
strikes for the closed shop (which the British 
have at times, and mistakenly, treated as a 
peculiarly American malady). The author in- 
veighs against the incompatibility between un- 
restricted sectional wage claims and the general 
interest of an economy dependent upon its world 
trading position. But here the need is less for 
moralizing than for the specifics of statesman- 
ship recognizing market and political considera- 
tions-—VauL R. Lorwin, University of Oregon. 


Labor Commitment and Social Change in Develop- 
ing Areas. Epirep BY WiLeert E. Moors 
AND ARNOLD S. Fetpman. (New York: Social 
Science Research Council. 1960. Pp. xv, 378. 
$3.78.) 


Professors Moore’s and Feldman’s Labor Com- 
mitment and Social Change in Developing Areas 
is a symposium of fifteen essays by various au- 
thors plus their own four introductory chapters 
and post-script. The introduction tries to set up 
a general conceptual framework for the study of 
the factors that encourage or discourage workers 
from different societies in the so-called ‘‘develop- 
ing areas” to commit themselves through changes 
in their social and economic habits to the process 
of industrialization. The other essays are partly 
case studies and partly contributions to the gen- 
eral discussion. 


The line of argument introducing the book en - 
anates from a cosmic vantage point; de., that iio 
process of industrialization is a universal aro 
constituting a unifying economic and social tren: 
transcending international conflict. Since th- 
trend is inevitable, Moore and Feldman feel i`ri 
one need not be overly concerned with the seti: ! 
problem it creates for those who are not yet cur - 
mitted, and that it is just as well to make chan- 
abruptly and dramatically. They justify t: r 
view with the observation that the workers whe) 
confronted with the economic necessity of c:e- 
cepting factory employment tend to adjust 13 
their new situation relatively smoothly—an ar 5: - 
ment backed by Dr. Clark Kerr in his contrib- 
ing essay on “Changing Social Structures.” 

According to Moore and Feldman, one of I's 
major factors in this commitment is the spreacin ; 
of the market economy throughout the und». - 
developed countries. They observe that the mv: > 
experience a community has with trade an: : 
market system, the more easily will its pop `': - 
tion accept wage labor and its requirement: ¢° 
discipline. At the same time population pressu « 
make reversion to the traditional agricultural ex | 
village society increasingly difficult. While ro 
authors are not particularly concerned with 1. 
problem of easing the pains of transition by ar- 
commodating the traditional segment of socii y 
more than the standards of rational econoi:: 
planning and the needs of efficiency require, tte? 
advocate the resort to techniques which wo1' | 
orient the factory workers positively to tirer 
work; z.e., which would lead to commitment. J: v- 
its and loyalties derived from the traditional «: 
ciety which are likely to detract from the eci - 
mitment to the industrial system are to be eli n 
nated. Social and economic mobility, acquisition of 
skills, adequate wages to confer economic sto.’ ” 
as a substitute for former social status, rela. ~ 
to the machine, adequate communication :» ~ 
tween workers and management are key facio + 
leading to commitment. Only through these re~ 
an efficient industrial society be established. 

The other contributors to this book are divide: 
on the issue of how to bring about this com> - 
ment. Those opposing Moore and Feldman "ev 
that commitment can be facilitated by easing lc 
process of transition through accommodatior ~: 
the traditionally oriented segment of socii’. 
They argue that there are many valuable »ii!- 
tudes and institutions inherent in tradition: l v 
oriented societies which can be readily adapter: < 
inducing workers to commit themselves to :i 
industrial order. Morris D. Morris, Cyri! 3. 
Belshaw, Peter Gregory, Bert F. Hoselitz, © ¢ 
Manning Nash point not only to example’. vė 
India, Puerto Rico, and Guatemala, but ever c 
the communal boat building industry in New 
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Guinea in support of their contention that inte- 
gration into an industrial order can be achieved 
without creating too many unnecessary tensions 
by deliberately breaking up the old social order. 
To this Moore and Feldman reply that the old 
system is also cruel and oppressive and that this 
fact is not changed merely because the workers 
do not realize it. 

In general the two authors are primarily ori- 
ented toward the need of making the transition 
to an industrial order not only rapid, but also 
as efficient as possible in order to satisfy the ris- 
ing expectations of the workers by bringing in- 
creasing benefits to them. However, the process 
of economic development takes precedence in 
importance over that of creating economic wel- 
fare. 

While the problem of creating an efficient 
industrial labor force is indeed a key one in the 
underdeveloped countries, the reader will find this 
volume not always satisfactory, even though 
such contributions as those of Peter B. Hammond 
on “Management in Transition,” of Morris on 
“The Labor Market in India,” and of Hoselitz 
on the ‘Market Matrix’ are excellent. For one 
thing, despite the fact that two chapters are 
devoted to the problems of trade unionism, poli- 
tics, and ideology, none of these relates satis- 
factorily to the process of commitment. Gener- 
ally the authors and editors of this volume tend 
to ignore the fact that this is the age of political 
rather than of economic man, that the desire for 
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industrialization is more that of the elite which 
is preoccupied with national prestige rather than 
with an economic rationale. Time and again we 
see in the underdeveloped countries that eco- 
nomic planning has to take a back seat when it 
interferes with the problem of establishing politi- 
cal control. David E. Apter in his chapter on 
“Political Organization and Ideology” states that 
modern nationalism and socialism have replaced 
the Protestant Ethic as the well-spring of eco- 
nomic development and that the economic entre- 
preneur is being replaced by the political entre- 
preneur. Although this is a clever formulation, 
the author fails to follow through his argument. 
Instead of discussing the relations between ideol- 
ogy and economic attitudes, he strains credulity 
by trying to prove the similarity of religion and 
nationalist ideology in promoting capitalist eco- 
nomic morality in Weber’s sense. Since the whole 
idea of the Protestant Ethic as the motive force 
of capitalism has remained a far too readily ac- 
cepted cliche, and since the ethics of some of the 
newly emerging nationalist elites are somewhat 
questionable, his thesis becomes untenable even 
in his own terms. 

Among the more unfortunate aspects of this 
book are its lack of coherence and the sociological 
pidgin English of Professors Moore and Feldman. 
Is it really true, as the authors claim, that a work 
by many hands gains in depth and breadth?— 
Gores E. Licutsiau, Washington, D. C. 
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Strategic Psychological Operations and American 
Foreign Policy. By Rosurr T. HOLT AND 
Ropert W. VAN DE VELDE. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. x, 248. $5.00.) 
A psychologist has joined a specialist in inter- 

national affairs to analyze “the use of the psy- 
chological instrument in statecraft.” Their pur- 
pose was the useful one of developing a more 
precise concept of this instrument which they 
argue is distinct from the traditional diplomatic, 
economic and military instruments, and is ana- 
lytically separable though operationally in- 
separable from them. 

The United States, say the authors, has failed 
to create a “total strategy” for achieving foreign 
policy goals. They attribute this failure in part 
to American organizational and constitutional 
“weaknesses.” It is a consequence also of policy 
makers never having “truly understood the 
nature of the psychological instrument.” The 
authors seek to dispel this ignorance. They offer 
a survey of the “principles” and the policy 
planning and intelligence requirements of “stra- 
tegic psychological operations.” They hope that 
more refined concepts will be useful to specialists 
in international politics and communication and 
to “government officials at the higher policy 
levels.” They have also some radical organiza- 
tional remedies and have included three case 
studies. 

The precise meaning of the “psychological in- 
strument of statecraft?? remains evasive. Per- 
haps the clearest definition is suggested in the 
authors’ discussion of the task of the planner of 
psychological operations. He initiates “action 
which will influence the behavior of foreign states 
in a preconceived manner through the manipula- 
tion of the foreign decision-makers’ apparent 
worlds.” Such action obviously demands a total 
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strategy which in this reviewer’s opinion may be 
beyond the capability of the American demo- 
cratic system. 

Behind new terminology one finds, however, 2 
book dealing essentially, and usefully, with 
propaganda, as an instrument for attaining foreign 
policy objectives. Unlike the authors, who feel a 
need for a different and broader concept, this 
reviewer uses the term propaganda here with 
reference to attempts, directly and indirectly, to 
influence purposely not only mass audiences but 
decision making elites. Admittedly propaganda 
is a term with various other meanings. Two of the 
case studies are concerned with United States 
propaganda efforts in Italy, in 1943-45 and in 
1948, and the third with radio broadcast and 
balloon-leaflet projects of Radio Free Europo. 
Interestingly, in these case studies, “propaganda” 
rather than “psychological operations’ is the 
authors’ most significant terminological instru- 
ment. 

One of the book’s central and valid points is 
that policy makers should understand that diplo- 
matic, economic and military actions always have 
propaganda, or if you will “strategie psycho- 
logical,” consequences. The authors offer an un- 
necessarily elaborate scheme for a separate, 
Cabinet-level “Department of Strategic Psycho- 
logical Operations.” The new Kennedy Adminis- 
tration wisely has moved in a different direction, 
abolishing the National Security  Council’s 
Operations Coordinating Board and implying 
that integrated use of all of the instruments of 
foreign policy must come not from bureaucratic 
separatism but from unified, energetic White 
House and State Department direction. Hope- 
fully, neither will the propaganda instrument be 
neglected, nor will unsophisticated “sell America” 
ideas prevail. 
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This book will be useful to political scientists 
unfamiliar with research by social psychologists 
and other specialists in mass communication. For 
the book offers an elementary summary of much 
of the work of social scientists which is pertinent 
to problems in the conduct of American foreign 
policy. Further, the authors demonstrate an 
awareness of existing deficiencies in concepts, 
empirical research and theory in the field of in- 
ternational communication. The book is well 
footnoted, but its value to teachers would have 
been increased with a bibliography.—Harry 
Hower Ransom, Harvard University. 


American Foreign Policy Since World War ITI. 
By Jonn W. Spanrer. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1960, Pp. ix, 234. $4.50.) 


The purpose of this provocative volume is “to 
present an [analytical] account of American 
foreign policy since 1945.” The author’s goal is 
not to present a catalogue of events, but to 
provide “a more profound understanding of the 
past” and to contribute to “a greater insight into 
the basic problems that currently face the United 
States in the international area.” Two of the 
problems that the author regards as vital are 
given particular emphasis. These problems con- 
cern American military strategy and our rela- 
tions with underdeveloped countries. 

In six fact-laden (but, unfortunately, totally 
undocumented) chapters Professor Spanier pre- 
sents a devastating critique of postwar American 
foreign policy. After outlining the beginnings of 
the cold war, he proceeds more or less chrono- 
logically with analyses of containment in Europe, 
containment in the Far East, the strategy of 
“brinkmanship,” the crisis of ‘massive retalia- 
tion,” and policy deficiencies regarding the un- 
derdeveloped countries. The account is generally 


reliable, and most of the criticisms offered by 


Professor Spanier cover ground that specialists 
in the field will not find new. 

The most controversial feature of this work is 
the author’s central thesis that 


... 28 the United States moves into the 1960's, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that American liberalism, with its intense 
distaste for “power politics,” has hampered—and continues to 
hamper—an adequate response to the ideological, social, and 
strategic challenges of our age. Liberalism’s separation of war 
and peace into two mutually exclusive states of affairs, and its 
divorce of force and diplomacy, have made it impossible to 
unite power and policy; the result is that our all-or-nothing 
military strategy is paralyzing our diplomacy. And liberalism's 
failure to understand social politics—i.e., the class struggle—is 
a grave obstacle to our comprehension of the social changes 
accompanying the “revolution of rising expectations’ through- 
out the underdeveloped areas. ... The current crisis of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is, in short, the crisis of American society, 
since liberalism is the product of our predominantly middle- 
class culture. It is upon the need to re-examine and adjust this 
value system that this book focuses. 
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This thesis is elaborated in an introductory chap- 

er entitled “The Liberal Approach to Foreign 
Policy.” In a final chapter, “The Inadequacy of 
American Liberalism,” we are again warned that 
liberalism can no longer regard peace and war as 
two mutually exclusive states of affairs, that it 
must cease regarding power as evil, that it must 
give up the separation of force and diplomacy, and 
that it must cease evaluating regimes in under- 
developed areas in terms of its own values 
(constitutionalism, democracy, and free enter- 
prise). What is objectionable about all this is 
Professor Spanier’s use of the term “liberalism,” 
not his advice to policy makers. The indictments 
he sets forth could as easily (and often more ap- 
propriately) have been directed at American 
conservativism. In Professor Spanier’s opinion, 
however, it was American liberalism which led 
the nation back to normalcy in the 1920's, re- 
fusing “to face the responsibility that attended 
the possession of great power.” 

Since the author’s central purpose is to “pre- 
sent an account of American foreign policy since 
1945,” the reader is likely to be disappointed by 
certain omissions. There is not a single sentence 
dealing with Latin American policy, and such 
subjects as disengagement and disarmament fare 
little better. The fifteen pages dealing with “The 
Middle East and Suez’ omit many of the facts 
that are essential for understanding the crises of 
1956 and 1958. Moreover, this particular dis- 
cussion somehow fails to illustrate the folly of the 
strategy of “brinkmanship,” in spite of the au- 
thor’s opportunity and intent to do precisely 
that. 

In the field of value judgments and policy 
recommendations Professor Spanier has un- 
doubtedly made an important contribution to 
more mature thinking about foreign policy. To 
make this effort, however, is to invite dissent. 
Many readers will argue that the world’s terri- 
torial status quo is not as vital at every point along 
the line dividing East and West as he seems to 
think it is. Others will find sound grounds for 
questioning his rather dogmatic predictions of 
continued harmony in Sino-Soviet relations and 
his belief that ‘Communists will not cease being 
Communists” as that status is presently under- 
stood. Moreover some of his suggestions concern- 
ing a proposed Marshall Plan for the under- 
developed countries are likely to be attacked as 
naive or dangerous, particularly his tacit proposal 
that the United States confine its efforts to stimu- 
late economic growth to areas that are undergoing 
social transformation. Many other invitations to 
dissent appear throughout the volume. 

Despite the criticisms outlined above, Professor 
Spanier has produced a work that will be reward- 
ing reading for the non-specialist as well as for 
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students of American foreign policy. The fact 
that it is also available in a paper binding (at 
$1.75) should help to assure that it receives the 
wide audience it deserves—H. PAuL CASTLE- 
BERRY, Washington State University. 


The Just War: A Study in Contemporary American 
Doctrine. BY Ropert W. Tucker. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 
207. $5.00.) 


Here is a penetratingly logical analysis of the 
American doctrine of the just war, which in its 
pure form holds that the right to employ force in 
international affairs is limited to the sole con- 
tingency of a prior armed aggression. This doc- 
trine raises a host of questions, practical and 
moral. Let us call attention, in necessarily abrupt 
fashion, to some of those asked and dissected by 
Mr. Tucker. 

Does not this doctrine over-simplify the dif- 
ferences between preventive and defensive war? 
May not a preventive war be defensive in every 
sense save for the initially “aggressive” act of 
resorting to armed force, and may not the state 
made the object of the preventive use of force 
wage a war that is anything but defensive except 
for the fact that it did not literally initiate the 
armed conflict? Does not the doctrine of defensive 
war assume that “the first blow” will not be 
decisive, and is that assumption warranted when 
the powers have nuclear weapons? Are there not 
aggressions ag dangerous and unjust as overt 
armed aggression—subversion and satellitism, for 
instance? When a nation goes to war in response 
to aggression should it limit itself to repelling 
the immediate danger or should it go ahead and 
fight a war of unconditional surrender to remove 
the danger? It seems that the American doctrine 
holds that once war comes it should be expanded 
to the broadest of objectives. 

Out of the doctrine of a defensive and just war 
has come the American doctrine of deterrence of 
aggression by the ever-present threat of massive 
retaliation. This doctrine presupposes for its suc- 
cess & united and determined national will al- 
ways ready to sustain the threat of massive anni- 
hilation regardless of the intrinsic value of the 
place or places attacked. It is based on the 
sanguine expectation that it will succeed, that it 
will actually banish force from history. 

What if this continuing threat of massive re- 
taliation should in fact fail to deter? Then the 
literal annihilation of an aggressor may readily 
be justified as a defensive measure. “All that is 
necessary is that the act of annihilation be at- 
tended by a defensive purpose!’ Defense for 
whom? For the nation with the power to inflict 
the massive retaliation. In the final analysis, then, 
the massive retaliation would be justified by the 


nation that employed it on the ground thai : 3 
tional survival or even security is an absoh t: 
value transcending moral judgment; or, egoi r 
of egoisms, that that particular nation embcd.-c 
transcendent universal moral values necessary 1 
all mankind. 

But what if the policy of deterrence ihrer 
the continuing threat of massive retalirt s 
should prove to be an unqualified suete: 
What if, by this process, force were really bes: 
from international relations? What if even ^i 
direct aggression” and “subversion” were j: 
vented in this way? Would this be a desire’: 
world order? Would it be a just peace? Wo: lr 
not corrupt the purposes it allegedly war 
signed to serve? Would it not freeze the c'e! 
quo and prevent even desirable change? Wo:'! | 
not be a peace resting on force, coercion, ar 
the final analysis on the unilateral fiat o` ii 
United States? 

Mr. Tucker has produced a brilliant exi ` 
of a doctrine, but like any exegesis it ignore: -< 
minimizes some realities. Wars in the twente 
century have become total and for the unc) + 
tional surrender of the enemy not primarily l 
cause of the doctrine of the just war but fur 
great variety of reasons, most of them tezi: 
logical in origin, as Raymond Aron has dirie 
strated. If indeed we are moving to the banisii 
of force from history, it is a banishing based 1: 
on unilateral but on bilateral—and a deveio y 
multilateral—threat and coercion. Whai > 
Tucker calls the American doctrine, that is i 
identifying of the justice or injustice of war . 
acts immediately attending the initiatior 
force, may no longer be merely an Americen ` 
trine, if indeed it ever was so restrictedly !~ 
As Mr. Tucker himself suggests, this hv 
creasingly become the criterion of the Ciu 
Assembly of the United Nations, and i 
probability 16 would be invoked again i > 
United States in the event the United 5 > 
were to send its armored forces into Ea:. < 
many to remove impediments to its legs. ¢ 
to remain in West Berlin. Moreover, in - 
complex and conflicting world with m 
powers, it is probably a sound instinct ‘! : 
leading us to assign blame on the basis 
simple a test. As for the possibility of fro'i 
the status quo, this is a fear frequently expr 
in all ages, notably in the Metternich era, » t 
persistence of dynamic forces in the varionte - 
cieties has always prevented a freezing, £1. 
certainly is not likely to take place in our en 
revolutionary ferment. However, the teac: ` 
for internal change and revolution to 
over into international relations is espce’ - 
dangerous in our tense, nuclear age, anl. 
arduous quest for methods to provide pex 
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change, both internal and international, must be- 
come a central one in our time—Wiutum G. 
CARLETON, The University of Florida. 


On Thermonuclear War. By HERMAN KAHN. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xx, 652. $10.00.) 


This is an unusual book in at least two re- 
spects. First, its contentions have produced com- 
ment ranging from the most uncritical apology 
to near slander of the author. Second, the present 
work is, regrettably, the most appalling literary 
effort in the whole burgeoning defense studies 
genre. Before he can begin to appreciate the 
force of the author’s theses, the reader is afloat 
in a torrent of words and wholly preoccupied 
with the problem of how to extricate himself. 
The Center of International Studies at Princeton 
sought to retain the “informality,” “style and 
organization” of the original Kahn Briefings 
for their publication here. (A “Kahn Briefing” 
may be described as a provocative, spontaneous, 
and extended tour de force by the author before 
a wide variety of audiences.) The Center is de- 
serving of censure for a major abdication of 
editorial responsibility. The ‘Three Lectures” 
(an amazing euphemism) which comprise the 
substance of the book could have been presented 
in half the space and, perhaps, at half the price 
had there been any discipline at all. 

The author purports to treat of the military 
side of what may be “the major problem that 
faces civilization.” The problem is thermonuclear 
war and the treatment is undertaken from a 
“Systems Analysis point of view.” It is clear, 
however, that Kahn deals only with those aspects 
of this problem which interest him most and, one 
is forced to say, those aspects which most readily 
lend themselves to systems analysis. Kahn re- 
lates that he was “trained”? in physics and 
mathematics but that today he is a systems 
analyst; undoubtedly he is one of the foremost 
systems analysts in the country. Consequently, 
the biographical note on this book’s jacket does 
not flatter him when it calls him a military 
strategist—even an exciting one. By not confus- 
ing the author with a military strategist it is 
easier to put his contributions in perspective. 

Kahn displays a realism on a number of issues 
which has been much needed among deterrence 
theorists. Evincing a return to more classical 
considerations he puts aside many of the psycho- 
logical aberrations which have dominated recent 
thought, and adopts a posture based on “objec- 
_ tive capabilities.’ Where in the past deterrence 

theories frankly turned on the avoidance of com- 
bat, Kahn insists that it is both necessary and 
possible to ‘prevail’ in a thermonuclear war. 
Given a carefully worked out sequence of pro- 
‘grams through the pre-attack period into the 
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post-attack period, he argues that the United 
States could contain a thermonuclear attack and 
still be in a position to “carry on” afterwards. 
The argument is based on a better acquaintance 
with the problems involved than are most that 
have circulation outside the government and is, 
I think, convincing. Yet the readers of this 
journal are aware that Kahn’s thesis has evoked 
a bitter and, on the whole, a curious opposition. 
Some would have it that the author is a kind of 
pied piper who is leading us back to our ancestral 
caves; they charge that to the degree by which 
he sueceeds in convincing large numbers of 
people that they can survive a thermouuclear 
war, he contributes to the likelihood of such a 
war. This surely is a grotesque bit of reasoning. 
What is really under fire is the author’s rejection 
of the notion that war is obsolete—that it 
amounts to mutual annihilation and thus is no 
longer a practical policy alternative. 

If Kahn rejects the determinism in the conten- 
tion that war is simple suicide, he does not alto- 
gether escape the grip of technological determin- 
ism—conceivably an occupational hazard among 
systems analysts. Klaus Knorr notes in a fore- 
word that while Kahn cannot help raising “‘pro- 
found moral issues,” this is not a book about such 
issues—a, distinction that will not be grasped by 
all readers. For example, the author, good sys- 
tems analyst that he is, soberly spells out the 
circumstances in which “Mutual Homicide” be- 
comes the optimal course of action. (We are also 
informed that a “Doomsday Machine” produces 
a kind of aesthetic opposition among political 
people but in some engineering circles it remains 
the preferred mode of mutual homicide.) On a 
broader canvas thermonuclear war-——the ‘‘Cen- 
tral War’’—is still an Air Force war from the 
RAND point of view. Peripheral wars——wars in- 
volving all elements of the military establish- 
ment and raising questions across the whole 
military spectrum, quite possibly the most 
likely wars—do not particularly interest Kahn. 
Herbert Butterfield and others have stressed the 
likelihood of a war initiated with conventional 
weapons, perhaps against a minor country, but 
ending in thermonuclear chaos. As against this 
“complex” possibility, Kahn concerns himself 
primarily with a “simple” situation of thermo- 
nuclear exchange at the outset. There are other 
emphases to be noted in this work and at RAND 
generally of late which can be traced both to 
unfolding weapons technology and prior decisions 
at Air Staff level. I refer to the stress on ‘‘coun- 
terforce’’ thinking and “active air defense,” 
neither of which have always been among the 
flora and fauna at Santa Monica, although they 
have been perennials in some Pentagon patches. 
In fairness it must be said that the Navy’s en- 
chantment with “Finite Deterrence’ follows 
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embarrassingly in the wake of moral homilies on 
the discriminatory use of force and now the 
emergence of a guaranteed-response, but low- 
yield, strategic weapon system. In meeting the 
argument of “Finite Deterrence” exponents that 
counterforce targeting is futile where the enemy 
appears to have gained an initial advantage, 
Kahn would take the line that, first, it is of some 
urgency that we take steps to guard against such 
a contingency and that, second, active defense 
measures——even those under Army auspices—are 
now plausible. On the subject of preemption the 
author is noticeably skittish, due plainly to the 
prevailing policy position of the Air Force. This 
may well be the next change of course for 
RAND. 

The glaring doctrinal void produced in military 
affairs by modern weapons technology has not 
been filled by the present work. It becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the foremost task is to 
distinguish various levels of analysis more sharply 
than heretofore. A “publie philosophy of force” 
upon which a broad ‘strategic doctrine” can be 
formulated is the primary theoretical problem. 
Both of these need to be articulated in order to 
provide a meaningful basis for weapons-utiliza- 
tion doctrine. The alternative, all too evident 
here, is to allow technology to establish its own 
immanent doctrine. However, in the undertaking 
whereby distinct levels of analysis are brought 
together in a coherent pattern Kahn’s work will 
be a valuable resource.—Jamres M. RoueErry, 
Mount Mary College. 


The Modern Law of Land Warfare. By Morris 
GREENSPAN. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv, 724. $10.00.) 


This book is a comprehensive restatement of 
the law of war and neutrality as it relates to hos- 
tilities on land, with some incidental treatment of 
warfare in the air and in territorial waters. The 
coverage complements that of Robert W. Tucker, 
The Law of War and Neutrality at Sea (1957). 
However, Greenspan’s focus leads to omission or 
scant treatment of several topics usually asso- 
ciated with the law of war. No attention is given 
to forcible measures short of war, except that re- 
prisal is considered as a method of enforcing ob- 
servance of the law of war. There is no analysis of 
trading with the enemy or of the effect of war 
upon contractual relations between nationals of 
enemy states. Custody of enemy property is con- 
sidered only with respect to occupied areas. An 
introductory chapter on the present status of the 
law of war provides a brief theoretical frame. 
Appendices give some of the annexes to Geneva 
Conventions I, III, and IV of 1949 and the un- 
ratified Hague Rules of Air Warfare of 1923. 

Most of Greenspan’s material is a careful, lucid 
restatement of rules gathered by collating inter- 
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national conventions (those actually in force and 
those not in force but thought to be declaratory 
of customary law), principal national manuals of 
land warfare, and reports of cases. The compre- 
hensive coverage of treaties is indeed a useful 
service. Cases are usually cited as footnote il- 
lustrations’ of rules drawn from conventions. 
Often the judgments are stated with only brief 
indication of the facts and little critical apparatus. 
Law review articles and comments are sometimes 
cited, but much of this literature has not been 
used. Thus it is surprising that in discussing the 
Altmark case he makes no reference to Waldock’s 
substantial defense of the British position (24 
British Yearbook of International Law 216 [1947}), 
and in supporting the Yamashita judgment he 
ignores the analysis, admittedly to be taken with 
some reservation, of one of the defense counsel, 
A. Frank Reel (The Case of General Yamashita 
[1949]). Although he does not avoid controversial 
matters, Greenspan sometimes treats them briefly 
without fully utilizing the critical literature. Nor 
does he often press theoretical implications of 
positions. For this the reader must still turn to 
such books as Julius Stone’s Legal Controls of 
International Conflict (1954). Greenspan’s strength 
lies in straightforward restatement of the law in the 
books. 

He admits that law in the books does not al- 
ways correspond with law in action, and points 
to obsolete provisions of treaties in force. He finds 
no conclusive definition of “military necessity” or 
“undefended places,” considers warning of bom- 
bardment unnecessary in aerial warfare, the 
proper measure of reprisals vague, the rules of 
aerial warfare lacking in explicit definition. 

On the other hand he is remarkably sanguine 
about some suggested legal standards. The loose- 
ness and want of comprehensiveness of definitions 
in the Genocide Convention do not disturb him. 
He finds life in the rule against bombardment of 
non-military targets, yet his justification of Brit- 
ish “target-area bombing” on the ground that 
German industrial areas were heavily defended 
and military objectives carefully camouflaged 
seems to beg the whole question. In discussing the 
Hague prohibition of weapons calculated to cauce 
unnecessary suffering he suggests an obligation 
to reconcile military necessity, humanity, and 
chivalry, a proposition likely to appeal mainly to 
optimists. We may feel assured of outlawry of 
poisoned arrows, dum dum bullets, and chain 
shot since these are not effective weapons. But 
Greenspan also (quite logically) holds to be illegal 
anti-personnel fire weapons (flame throwers, 
napalm bombs), blistering and choking gases, 
booby-trap mines, and nuclear weapons generally. 
All these have actually been used, so that hope of 
avoiding future use seems to rest less upon hu- 
manity, chivalry, or the “law” against causing 
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needless suffering than upon prudential con- 
siderations. 

Other judgments seem not fully responsive 
even to the law in the books. Is it sound to suggest 
that during post-hostilities occupations a victor 
may suppress obnoxious institutions of the de- 
feated state which led to the war because this falls 
within the exception in Article 43 of the Hague 
Regulations, requiring respect for local institu- 
tions unless “absolutely prevented”? Probably 
the article was intended to apply only to “wake- 
of-the-battle’’ occupations. Is it clear that states 
which admit foreign armed forces “tacitly agree 
to renounce some exercise of local sovereignty 
over them”? Against the gratuitous dictum of 
Marshall in The Schooner Exchange v. M’Faddon 
must be put some evidence that such concessions 
were granted by treaty and not tacitly assumed. 
Greenspan here fails to notice the memorandum 
prepared by the Department of Justice for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations when it 
considered the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment in 1953. 

Is it proper to accept the counts of the Nurem- 
berg indictment as a correct listing of the cate- 
gories of war crimes, merely adding genocide? 
Even if we admit the desirability of punishing 
political leaders who initiate aggressive war, can 
we follow Greenspan and the Tribunal in saying 
that such conduct was considered criminal before 
1939, 2z.e., as distinct from a violation of state ob- 
ligations? Certainly none of the instruments cited 
by the Court contained this principle. The state- 
ment that “the distinction between lawful and 
unlawful war has existed for centuries and only 
became obscured in comparatively recent times,” 
seems to imply that the medieval-renaissance 
distinction was like the present one, that its dis- 
appearance for a couple of centuries had no legal 
consequences, and that the illegality of war is 
synonymous with individual criminality in in- 
atituting it. These assumptions will not bear much 
examination. The principle of ‘nullum crimen sine 
lege? is dismissed without discussion as inap- 
plicable. Surely the curious comment made by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal in dismissing it deserves 
critical analysis. In discussing In re Yamashita 
Greenspan seems to ignore the inconsistency of 
this judgment with the principle of mens rea he 
has just advanced. There was persuasive evi- 
dence in that case that Yamashita’s forces were 
so disintegrated when he assumed command that 
it was physically impossible for him to control 
them. He neither ordered, voluntarily permitted, 
nor condoned their conduct. Has a man an af- 
firmative duty to prevent what it is physically 
impossible for him to prevent? Again, is the sur- 
render of sovereign immunity as to state-trading 
operations a relevant argument for permitting 
neutral states as well as private persons to supply 
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belligerents? For that matter, is the premise true? 
Despite the Tate letter and dicta in The Christina, 
neither the United States nor Great Britain has 
come firmly to the position of denying immunity 
as to all acts jure gestionis. 

If Greenspan’s judgments upon certain of the 
more controversial and theoretical points seem — 
inadequately supported, it must nevertheless be 
said that his book as a whole is a readable, judi- 
ciously phrased, well documented manual which 
will prove most useful—C. H. McLAUGHLIN, 
University of Minnesota. 


Sea Power: A Naval History. By E. B. POTTER 
AND CHESTER W. Nimrvz, editors. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii, 982. 
$11.00.) 


Members of the Naval History Committee at 
the United States Naval Academy have revised 


_and expanded their earlier text, The United States 


and World Sea Power (1955), to produce what the 
publisher proclaims as a “definitive naval his- 
tory.” As one plows through the 885 pages of 
tightly written text he becomes convinced that 
this indeed must be definitive. Few are the topics 
or incidents which have been omitted. Yet he may 
question the balance, the consistency, and, yes, 
the completeness. 

While E. B. Potter and Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz get equal billing on the cover as the 
editors of the volume, it turns out that Potter is 
editor, Nimitz is listed as “associate editor,” J. R. 
Fredland and Henry H. Adams are assistant edi- 
tors, and the authors number twelve members of 
the staff at the Naval Academy (including the 
editor and assistant editors). In view of the pub- 
lisher’s statement that this represents a joint proj- 
ect written and rewritten over a period of fiftcen 
years, the statement in the Preface, “Every page 
of Sea Power reflects the influence of Fleet Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, USN, who was closely 
associated with the project from beginning to 
end,” would appear to be a pardonable exaggera- 
tion. It would be interesting to know: precisely the 
extent to which this does represent that distin- 
guished admiral’s thinking. 

The book is in effect a world naval history with 
emphasis on the leading naval power in each 
given period, extending from the Greeks and 
Romans to the Venetians, the British, and the 
Americans. Some 350 of the book’s 885 pages are 
devoted to a naval history of World War II based 
largely on Morison’s History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War ZI and Roskill’s 
British account, The War at Sea. It is, in a sense, 
as the authors suggest, four books in one: a his- 
tory of the world’s navies, a history of the U. 8. 
Navy and American naval power, a study of the 
evolution of naval warfare, and a study of the im- 
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portance of sea power as an element of national 
power. 

With suspense, attention to detail and sap- 
parent accuracy, the authors treat practically all 
of the major naval engagements. Whether one 
is looking for something on the Battle of Salamis, 
the Spanish Armada, the role of sea power in the 
American Revolution, the dramatic encounters of 
the War of 1812; or if one wants to read of Vera 
Cruz, or Mobile, or Gallipoli, or Jutland, the sink- 
ing of the Bismarck, or the Coral Sea, Midway, 
Guadalcanal, the Normandy landings, the Battle 
for Leyte Gulf, or the burning of the Franklin— 
these and scores of other episodes are to be found 
covered with skill and imagination, and usually 
illustrated with excellent charts. 

When one searches for the development of 
thought, doctrine, and policy, these usually can 
be found too, but the results are less satisfactory. 
This is to take nothing from the brief essays which 
are incorporated from time to time; it is to sug- 
gest that the treatment is much less complete. 
The reader follows with interest the recent tech- 
nological revolution in naval weapon systems, 
but he is at a loss to fit them into current doc- 
trine. Logistic doctrine—particularly as it had to 
be improvised for World War II in the Pacifie— 
has good brief treatment, but there is no impres- 
sion of the central importance of this aspect of 
modern warfare The Navy’s position in such 
matters as unification of the Armed forces is 
presented sympathetically, if not always con- 
vincingly. But there is little hint of the intra- 
Navy struggles over such things as the role of the 
aircraft carrier, light-than-air-aviation, the nu- 
clear submarine program, and the Polaris missile, 
Neither is there attention to the whole complex 
area where are to be found some of the greatest 
influences on strategy in our own day—the role of 
vested interests—the favor of a certain type of 
vessel because it will be built at a certain place— 
the urging of a certain weapon system because 
certain companies and certain areas of the country 
will benefit, and then the shaping of strategy to 
fit the system rather than vice versa. 

But probably we expect too much, even though 
the volume is offered as “definitive.” As a basic 
text and reference book, as a starting place for 
those who must wrestle with the broader ques- 
tions of policy to which we have alluded, as a 
companion for all those interested in military his- 
tory and institutions, this can be highly recom- 
mended.—James A. Huston, Purdue University. 


Indonesian Independence and the United Nations. 
By Avastarr M. TAYLOR. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xxix, 503. $7.50.) 


Mr. Alastair Taylor’s case study of United Na- 
tions involvement in the Indonesian Revolution of 
1945-1949 is excellent on several counts. Basically 
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a chronological description of the attempts ai 
pacific settlement of the struggle between Hol- 
land and Indonesia, it is at the same time a fair 
analysis of the human predicaments which cor- 
plicated the conflict. Mr. Taylor’s great virtue as 
an analyst is his ability to locate juridical posi- 
tions and organizational events in a context cf 
living politics. 

The plumb line of Mr. Taylor’s analysis is > 
statement of seven “Basic Issues” which kc pu 
Holland and Indonesia at odds and the Uniia:i 
Nations in a quandary; these were the funds- 
mental questions of sovereignty, power, interir: 
government and future Dutch-Indonesian reia- 
tions. The agreements of Linggadjati and Ren- 
ville became possible largely because the bai: 
issues were ignored or sidestepped; for the san: 
reason the agreements failed. Accommodation to 
Indonesian views was forced on the Dutch 34 
1949, but mainly by the pressure of world opinio- 
and the threat of losing Marshall Plan aid. 

Through the intermittent battle, the Dute: 
stuck to three aims: (1) “a premeditated poe- 
to get rid of the Republic as a constitutional ¢ n- 
tity,” (2) a program to set up a network of Fred- 
eral States with which the Republic ‘was to as-o- 
ciate itself but which it had no part in formir” 
and (3) an unflagging effort to limit the sigrii- 
icance of United Nations intervention. Th: 
author is persuasive when he argues that Holland 
blundered in pursuing these policies with sven 
“rigidity” and “intransigence,” though the reauc: 
has some trouble distinguishing between ir. 
Taylor’s irritation at the Dutch manner and ni; 
cool analysis of how and why Holland fineall- 
allowed her postwar colonial policy to be ir- 
fluenced by outside parties. 

It is now easy to show that the main armel 
attacks on the Republic—the so-called Polic> 
Actions—were wrongly conceived, for they pro- 
voked the international intervention which Heo- 
land strove to avoid. Many will agree with tb» 
author’s impression that “the Netherland; 
Government had neither the psychological prep- 
aration nor the necessary experience in world af- 
fairs to cope with the challenge of nationalism in 
the Indies.” Yet it is difficult to imagine how bet- 
ter judgment and more experience could have 
led Holland to predict the unprecedented inier- 
national pressures which were to be applied. 

The most impressive section of the book cen- 
tains Mr. Taylor’s assessment of the United Nn- 
tions role. He criticizes the United States ʻo: 
putting its weight behind the creation of a Goor 
Offices Committee, which was bound to fail in ita 
principal aim, and for advancing juridical argu- 
ments which worked to favor the Dutch position 
until the end of 1948. The machinery for In- 
donesia only became effective when the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia was estcb- 
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lished in early 1949 ‘‘as the representative of the 
Security Council,” with a sufficient mandate to 
allow Merle Cochran and his associates to take 
strong initiative towards a settlement. 

Mr. Taylor gives the United Nations credit for 
contributing to the eventual solution at the 
Round Table Conference, and asks whether the 
Organization might not be regarded as an “‘iso- 
tope” which can “bombard the political nuclei of 
its sovereign parents until perhaps one day they 
may in turn be transformed from independent 
into interdependent elements.” Fortunately, Mr. 
Taylor rarely allows this idealistic hope to in- 
trude into his account of how the raw facts of 
world power politics enabled the United Nations 
to achieve its first clear success in refereeing 
colonial relations-——Borp Compton, New York 
City. 


The Saar Conflict. By Jacqurs Freymonp. (New 
York: Praeger, 1960. Pp. xxviii, 395. $10.00.) 


The Saar conflict began in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; Professor Freymond’s volume recounts the 
developments of the second (and hopefully the 
last) Saar conflict of the twentieth century. For 
almost four hundred years this tiny but rich 
border area has been a source of friction between 
the Germans and the French. From time to time 
over this period the French have tried to prove to 
the world, and to themselves, that the Saar- 
landers were French. After each period of French 
domination the Saarlanders have been returned 
to the country they have traditionally regarded as 
their fatherland, Germany. 

The Saar differs from many other border areas 
of Europe only in that it has provided an invasion 
route into France over the centuries and in that 
under its often dreary and forbidding exterior it 
bears a heart, not of gold, but of coal. French 
ambition has always been to unite the Saar’s coal 
to the iron of Lorraine; but this ambition has 
been realized for only relatively brief periods in 
the past. 

The story of one of these brief interludes of 
French control of the Saar is the subject of Pro- 
fessor Freymond’s book. Beginning with the im- 
mediate postwar period, the French diplomatic 
struggle against Chancellor Adenauer’s quiet de- 
termination to see the Saar returned to Germany 
is recounted in detail. The passive acceptance by 
the Saarlanders of French control at the begin- 
ning gave way slowly, but by 1955 it had been 
replaced by hostile skepticism of French motives. 
The internal political forces of the Saarland 
slowly began to organize to oppose any attempt 
by Johannes Hofmann to keep the Saar within 
the French orbit, or to make of the Saar the nu- 
cleus of a larger European community. The events 
leading up to the final return of the Saar to Ger- 
many are condensed with skill and a keen per- 
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ception of the forces which were ultimately to be 
the deciding factors. 

There is no doubt that external diplomacy and 
internal intrigue played significant roles in re- 
turning the Saar to Germany. But Professor 
Freymond probably comes close to the funda- 
mental reason for French acceptance of the return 
of the Saar when he points out that there was 
only a “limited interest in the Saar question in 
Germany as well as in France... . In comparison 
with problems of domestic policy, ...the Saar 
occupied only a very secondary place. At no time 
did the French and Germans give the impression 
that the absence of a satisfactory agreement 
could have a serious effect on relations between 
the two states.” Unlike the period between 1920 
and 1935, the Saar question no longer raised 
emotions on either side to fever pitch; it was too 
old a story. After 1945 France no longer felt the 
Saar was as vital to her prestige and to her 
economy as she had a generation before. In any 
case both sides were exhausted by the war. By 
1955 the issue of the cold war far overshadowed 
the importance of the Saar; in the face of the 
Russian threat Europe could no longer afford to 
be split by a quarrel over a few square miles of 
territory. 

Professor Freymond’s book appears as one of a 
series illustrating the settlement of an outstanding 
international problem without recourse to force. 
But it would seem doubtful if the Saar settlement 
provides any very significant example of how 
similar conflicts could be resolved. Rather it seems 
to illustrate once more the self-evident point that 
no matter how deeply rooted in history an issue 
may be, when it is overshadowed by more com- 
pelling national interests on the part of the na- 
tions concerned, it no longer remains as a threat 
to peace.—-L. Gray Cowan, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


The Nuremberg Trials in International Law. By 
Ropert K. WoETZEL. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. Pp. xv. 287. $9.00.) 


This treatment of the Nuremberg Trials is a 
welcome antidote to August von Knieriem’s re- 
cent volume on the same subject. Dr. Woetzel 
finds that the law of Nuremberg has become a 
part of generally accepted international law as 
applied to individuals as well as to states. The 
author concludes, “...it should be stated that 
in no area more than in that of war crimes is the 
responsibility of the individual under interna- 
tional law as indisputable and recognized.” 

The writer outlines the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal and treats the 
history of war crimes trials from Greece to modern 
times. The historical presentation is most in- 
formative, but by Dr. Woetzel’s own admission, 
none of the historical precedents cited are of any 
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great import to the Nuremberg Trials as, “They 
occurred under completely different cireum- 
stances than the IMT.” In discussing the interna- 
tional legal character of the tribunal the author 
finds that its proceedings “...clearly had the 
sanction of the international community....” 
Natural law is rejected as a basis for the court. 
The work relies rather heavily on an examination 
of the pertinent international agreements and 
general acceptance by the international com- 
munity. Dr. Woetzel contends that the twenty- 
three nations signatories to the London Agree- 
ment represented the ‘‘quasi-totality of civilised 
states” at that time. 

The author admits that the rules of belligerent 
occupation “form another powerful basis of erit- 
icism against the trials, but contends that the 
occupation was an occupatio sui generis. The 
endorsement of the principles applied at Nurem- 
berg by the London Agreement and later by the 
United Nations are viewed as “tangible evidence 
that they were valid principles of international 
law” which will serve as a precedent for possible 
similar trials at some future date. Dr. Woetzel’s 
warning that the precedent had already been 
“parodied” to form ‘‘victor tribunals” has been 
affirmed by recent events in Cuba. 

The Monist doctrine that international law 
operates directly upon individuals is supported 
and the study notes that the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal “‘clearly had a legal right to apply 
international law to the accused individuals.” 
Dr. Woetzel devotes several chapters to crimes 
against the peace, participation in criminal or- 
ganizations, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. The writer also discusses develop- 
ments in international law subsequent to the 
Nuremberg Trials including the various war 
crimes trials held by individual European coun- 
tries and the International Military Tribunal at 
Tokyo, 

The 1950 report of the International Law Com- 
mission to the General Assembly is termed ‘a 
succinct restatement of the law of Nuremberg.” 
The writer also finds that the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights ‘‘enumerates many in- 
dividual rights and liberties which had been 
violated and abrogated by some of the defendents 
at Nuremberg” as does the Convention for the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 

Perhaps Dr. Woetzel over-stresses the com- 
parison of the working of international law to the 
working of common law, for precedent is only a 
part of the former. The author also seems to con- 
fuse general, universal international law with 
particular international law in that he is some- 
times overzealous in claiming general acceptance 
by the international community when such ac- 
ceptance is less than universal. However, this is 
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an extremely thoughtful, useful and provocative 
study. The author’s historical, factual and theo- 
retical treatment, as well as his extensive bibliog- 
raphy, will prove rewarding to the reader. 

This reviewer agrees with Dr. Woetzel that 
the Nuremberg Trials mark a momentous step 
which will serve as a warning precedent in the 
development of international criminal law. Tho 
success of such warning is well illustrated by the 
fact that today the West German soldier is of- 
ficially informed that a command need not be 
followed if a crime or offense might thereby be 
committed —Rozsert E. Cuore, University of 
Nevada. 


The Continental Shelf: The Practice and Policy of 
the Latin American States with Special Reference 
to Chile, Ecuador and Peru; A Study in Interna- 
tional Relations. By Barry B. L. AUGUSTE. 
(Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 1960. Inoctavo, 
pp. 412, broché. fr. S. 40.) 


As nations develop the technology to exploit 
the resources of the sea, interest grows in the 
policy and practice governing the Continental 
Shelf. Hence any new study in this area is wel- 
come, especially one dealing with a region in 
which unusual claims have been made. 

Dr. Auguste, though concentrating on Chile, 
Ecuador, and Peru, furnishes considerable ma- 
terial on the other Latin American states. The 
general reader may leave the book unfinished, 
owing to the extensive geological and geographical 
treatment of the subject, though in closing each 
chapter the author gives his observations and 
conclusions in language suitable for the average 
layman. Those interested in more advanced study 
will find the book very useful, especially for its 
compilation of laws, decrees, etc., of the states 
treated. 

In his introduction, Dr. Auguste admits that 
his subject is controversial and thus justifies ex- 
tensive quotations from documents in order to 
avoid misinterpretation of official state positions. 
He then gives a brief survey of the development 
of interest in the Continental Shelf. 

Since six Latin American states claim rights 
over waters for a distance of 200 miles, world at- 
tention has been drawn to the practical aspects of 
the width of the maritime zone. Dr. Auguste 
states: "the consensus of criticism seems to be 
that the Latin American Practice was not in ac- 
cord with that of the International Community.” 
He gives seven groups of criticisms against Latin 
American practice and twelve basic questions 
which his monograph examines. 

He deals first with the legal history of the con- 
cept of the Continental Shelf. Two chapters are 
devoted to the practice and policy of the Latin 
American states with emphasis on the joint prac- 
tice of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru. The Inter-A mer- 
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ican Conferences are likewise examined. The 
author shows that not only do these states claim 
the sea bed and subsoil but also the waters above. 
Specific instances of the exercise of jurisdiction by 
Latin American states over the maritime zone are 
given. As Dr. Auguste points out, the importance 
of these incidents is the fact that the states en- 
forced their policies, despite protests from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. The varying 
terminology and scope of Jurisdiction are set 
forth. A majority of the states “reserve maritime 
areas to their exclusive control.” 

The policies were based primarily on an eco- 
nomic interest because these nations ‘‘depend on 
the natural resources of the continent for their 
means of survival.” The C.E.P. states emphasized 
their unusual conditions which are not common 
to other coastal states, viz., narrow continental 
shelves, the relation of fish to the shelves, and the 
effects of the Humboldt Current. These states 
felt that foreign fishing was a menace to their fish- 
ery resources, and they believed that it was the 
duty of the state to protect such resources. 

The chapter dealing with the Hague Conference 
of 1930, the Rome Conference of 1955, and the 
Geneva Conference on the Law of the Seas, 1958, 
shows the growing emphasis upon conservation 
of natural resources and the increasing stress on 
needs and vital interests of coastal states. 

The last chapter surveys the reasons given by 
Latin American states in defense of their extraor- 
dinary claims: the nature of the American con- 
tinental shelves, the oceanographical phenomena 
and their relation to fish, and the living and min- 
eral resources of the Shelf. The fishing resources 
are discussed in relation to the economy of the 
nations. Dr. Auguste declares that ‘‘fisheries play 
an important part in the general health and eco- 
nomic development of these States.” 

The reasonableness of the Latin American 
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claims are examined. Mr. Melo Lecaros (Chile) is 
quoted: ‘‘reasonableness will depend on the 
geographical and economic conditions proper to 
each country, and possibly a limit which is rea- 
sonable in America is not reasonable in other con- 
tinents and vice versa.” The Latin Americans 
feel that their claims to a wide maritime zone ful- 
fill this test. 

Dr. Auguste is sympathetic with the position 
and needs of the Latin American states. He con- 
cludes from his study that the term Shelf as a 
concept has lost its significance and that what is 
necessary is a “new Fishing Zone” in which states 
would have “exclusive or preferential rights” 
apart from the Shelf doctrine. He feels that while 
‘the jurisdiction claimed ...is unparalleled in 
the field of international relations,’ the Latin 
American states have contributed to the develop- 
ment of international law in that they have fo- 
cused attention on economic and oceanographic 
factors relating to the maritime zone rather than 
on defense or security needs; that while their ac- 
tions have been unlawful, the states have the 
weight of reasonableness on their side. Future in- 
ternational action will have seriously to consider 
the Latin American concepts on conservation of 
natural resources, the maritime zone, and the im- 
portance of economic and oceanographic cri- 
teria. 

An extensive bibliography is provided. Many 
of the footnotes contain material important 
enough to be in the text. Seven useful appendices 
are included: the submarine areas of the Gulf of 
Paria, the International Law Commissions’s 
drafts of 1951, 1958, and 1956 on the Continental 
Shelf, the Geneva Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf, 1958, the judgment imposing the 
$3,000,000 fine on the Onassis fleet, and the chart 
of the Humboldt Current. An index would have 
been useful.—JacquELiINnE E. Timm, Bowling 
Green State University. 
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Brooks: Educator and Public Servant. (Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 279. 
$6.00.) 

HaBELER, Gortrriep, Growth and Balance in 
World Trade. The Galen L. Stone Inaugural 
Lecture for December 1957. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 21. $.50, paper.) 

HALPERIN, 8. WILLIAM, Some Twentieth Century 
Historians. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1961. Pp. xxi, 298. $5.95.) 

Hamer, Puinip M., (ed), A Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the U. S. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1961. Pp. 773. $12.50.) 

Hirt, Puiuie K., Lhe Near Hast in History. 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
1961. Pp. xviii, 574. $10.00.) 

PENNAR, Jaan (ed), Islam and Communism. 


(New York: Institute for Study of the USSR. 
Carnegie International Center. 1960. Pp. 72 
$1.00, paper.) 

Kusore, Axrrerv, Essais sur Francois Quesn.y 
(Tokyo: The Science Council of Japan. 19€C 
Pp. 62. } 

Lams, BEATRICE Pitney, Introduction to Inc.a 
(Washington, D. C.: American Association o’ 
University Women. 1960. Pp. 50. $1.00, pape-. 

LEFEVERE, Ropert, This Bread Is Mine. (Mi 
waukee: American Liberty Press. 1960. Vp 
384. $6.50.) 

Micnexs, Rospert, Political Parties. (New Yoik’ 
Dover Publications. 1959. Pp. ix, 416. $2.0€ 
paper.) 

MILLARD, EVERETT Ler, Freedom in a Fede. rc,’ 
World. (2nd revised edition) (New York: 
Oceana Publications. 1961. Pp. 254. $2.00.) 

MONTESQUIEU, CAARLES DE, The Persian Let!:r) 
(new translation by J. Robert Loy) (Nev 
York: Meridian Books. 1961. Pp. 352. 81.535, 
paper.) 

Munn, Vernon A. Government and Busines. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. P}. 
x, 548. $7.00.) 

Nessit, Ropert C., He Built Seattle: A Biograyh,; 
of Judge Thomas Burke. (Seattle: University ci 
Washington Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 455. $7.59.) 

Nigsunr, Remnnoup, Moral Man and Immsrc! 
Society. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Scr: 
1960. Pp. xxv, 284. $1.45, paper.) 

Nispuur, Reinuoup, Beyond Tragedy. (Nev 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons 1960. Pp. x, 
306. $1.45, paper.) 

PercsvaL, R. W. anp Gordon, C. A. S. S. (e..:) 
The Table: The Journal of Clerks-at-the-Table i 
Commonwealth Parliaments. (London: Butte- 
worth and Co. 1960. Pp. vi, 218. 35 shillings. } 

PLISCHKE, ELMER, Conduct of American Diplen - 
acy, second edition. (Princeton: D. eì 
Nostrand Company, Ine. 1961. Pp. xv, 0S. 
$8.50.) 

ROTHENBERG, GUNTHER Erca, The Ausira 
Military Border in Croatia, 1522-1747. (U.- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press. 1996. 
Pp. x, 156.) 

Rowan, LEsLIE,, Arms and Economics. (Ne? 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1961, >:. 
64. $.95, paper.) 

Sansom, GEORGE, A History of Japan, 1884-161? . 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1991. 
Pp. xix, 442. $8.25.) 

SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE F. AND Eastin, Ro: 
B., Government Publications and their L'er. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tion. 1961. Pp. xi, 476. $6.00.) 

SCHOENFELD, BENJAMIN, N., Federalism in Inci. 
(Washington, D. C.: Publie Affairs Press. 1943C. 
Pp. iii, 27. $1.00, paper.) 
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Suaw, J. T. AND DJAPARIDZE, Davin, The Amer- 
ican Bibliography of Slavic and East European 
Studies for 1960. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications. 1960. Pp. xv, 134, $3.00. 
paper.) 

SHERMAN, C. BEZALEL, The Jew within American 
Society: A Study in Ethnic Individuality. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xvii, 278. $5.95.) 

SIEVERS, Harry J., Benjamin Harrison, Hoosier 
Warrior (revised second edition) (New York: 
University Publishers. 1961. Pp. xxx, 374. 
$6.00.) 

Speer, James P., For What Purpose? An Angry 
American’s Appeal to Reason. (Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. 86. 
$2.50. ) 

TOMPKINS, DOROTHY CAMPBELL, Drug Addiction: 
A Bibliography. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia. 1960. Pp. iii, 180. $3.00, paper.) 

University or Texas, Proceedings of the First 
Institute for Mayors, Councilmen and Commis- 
stoners. (Austin: The Institute of Public Affairs. 
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1960. Pp. 89. $2.00. paper.) ` i 

University or Texas. Proceedings of the Second — 
Institute for Tax Assessors. (Austin: The In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. 1960. Pp. 98. paper.) 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Proceedings of the Second 
County Auditors’ Institute. (Austin: The In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. 1960. Pp. 58. pa- 
per.) 


Wane, E. C. S. anp PHILLIPS, G. GODFREY, 


Constitutional Law (Sixth Edition). (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 1960. Pp. xxxii, 
725. $8.75.) 

WHEELER, PALTON GALLOWAY, First Report of the 
Constitution Revision Committee. (Frankfort: 
Legislative Research Commission. 1960. Pp. v, 
51.) 

Wiuuiams, E. N., The Eighteenth Century Con- 
stitution; Documents and Commentary. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. - 
xvi, 464. $9.50.) 

YAEGER, Pururp B. AND Starx, JOHN R., Your 
Inalienable Rights. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 274. $5.00.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


1961 ANNUAL MEETING 
AND SLATE OF OFFICERS FOR 1961-1962 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 
6-9, at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri. Professor 
Wallace S. Sayre, of Columbia University, is Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee (com- 
prised of Hugh Elsbree, Chairman; Ethan P. Allen; Dayton D. McKean; 
William W. Marvel; J. Roland Pennock; and Lucian W. Pye) will propose 
the following officers for 1961~62: President-elect, Carl J. Friedrich (Har- 
vard University); Vice-Presidents, Gabriel A. Almond (Yale University); 
C. Herman Pritchett (University of Chicago); Dwight Waldo (University 
of California); Secretary, Marian Irish (Florida State University); Treas- 
urer, Max M. Kampelman (Washington, D.C.); Members of the Couneil 
for two years, Robert E. Ward (University of Michigan); Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer (University of Colorado); Lester G. Seligman (Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem); Sigmund Neumann (Wesleyan University); John Hallo- 
well (Duke University); Bryce Wood (Social Science Research Council); 
Vernon Van Dyke (State University of Iowa); Alfred deGrazia (New York 
University). 


PROGRAM: 1962 MEETINGS 


The Program Committee for the annual meetings of the Association to 
be held in Washington, D. C., in September 1962 has been appointed, as 
follows: Byrum Carter, Indiana University, Chairman; David Smith, 
Swarthmore College, Political and Constitutional Theory; Vincent Os- 
trom, University of California (Los Angeles), Public Administration; 
James Prothro, Florida State University, American Political and Consti- 
tutional Theory; James Robinson, Northwestern University, Political 
Parties; Ethan Allen, Kansas University, State and Local Government; 
Vernon Van Dyke, State University of Iowa, International Politics; Lucian 
Pye, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Comparative Government; 
Charles Clapp, Brookings Institution, National Government; Howard 
Penniman, Georgetown University, Special Graduate Student Seminars. 
Anyone having program suggestions is invited to send them to the Chair- 
man or an appropriate member, not later than October, 1961. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the District of 
Columbia Political Science Association was held 
on December 3, 1960, at Catholic University of 
America. The principal speakers of the confer- 
ence, addressing themselves to various aspects of 
the “National Purposes and Policies of the 19608” 
were as follows: Laurin L. Henry, Brookings In- 
stitution; Leon H. Keyserling, formerly of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; Kenneth Mans- 
field, staff director of Senate Subcommittee on 


National Policy Machinery; William Y. Elliot, 
Harvard University; Berl Bernhard, Commission 
on Civil Rights; Richard Scammon, Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute; and W. Howard Wrig- 
gins, Library of Congress. 

New Association officers were elected at the 
business meeting following the conference. They 
are: Roger Hilsman, Department of State, presi- 
dent; Chester B, Earle, American University, 
first vice president; Vincent Rock, Office of 
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Civil and Defense Mobilization, second vice 
President; Howard Shuman, assistant to Senator 
Douglas, and Stephen Horn, assistant to Senator 
Kuchel, members of the Executive Council. H. 
Field Haviland, Jr., Brookings Institution con- 
tinued as member of the Council. The Council 
appointed David W. Tarr, Library of Congress, 
as secretary~treasurer. 


Administrators, planners, political scientists 
and sociologists from nine countries of South Asia 
met at the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in New Delhi, 14 to 20 December, to discuss 
public administration problems of new and 
rapidly growing towns in the region. The seminar 
was sponsored by the United Nations and 
UNESCO which sent consultants from Poland, 
the United Kingdom and the U.S. A. to contribute 
to the debates, The Seminar was opened by Prime 
Minister Nehru, who recalled Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty” as a useful proposal to 
control land speculation. 

The Joint Directors of the seminar were Pro- 
fessor V. K. N. Menon, Director, Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, Indraparstha Estate, 
Ring Road, New Delhi, India and Mr. P. R. 
Nayak, then Commissioner, Delhi Municipal 
Corporation. Copies of. the documents submitted 
to the seminar may be obtained from Prof. 
Menon. The Asian countries represented in the 
seminar were Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Pakistan, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. The 
consultants were Mrs. Elizabeth Layton, Housing 
Economist, U. K., Professor Julius Gorynski, 
Vice-Minister of Communal Affairs, Poland and 
Charles S. Ascher, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, U.S. A. 


The International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences will convene a Round Table in Lisbon, 
Portugal, 11-16 September, 1961. Three themes 
will be debated: Experience with Technical As- 
sistance (for which G. Wm. Lawson of ICA has 
prepared the U. §. report); Government Organiza- 
tion for Economic Development (for which a 
U. S. report has been prepared by Gerhard Colm 
of the National Planning Association and Harvey 
S. Perloff of Resources for the Future, Inc., and a 
report on Puerto Rico by Martin Clapp); and 
Official Publications as an element of Public Re- 
lations of the Administrator. Further details 
about participation may be obtained from Robert 
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J. M. Matteson, American Society for Public 
Administration, 6042 South Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Hlinois. 


The lst General Assembly of the Eastern Re- 
gional Organization for Publie Administration 
took place in Manila 5-10 December, 1960. The 
Assembly attracted more than 80 delegates and 
observers from 12 Asian countries and interna- 
tional governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. The organizing secretary, Dr. Carlos 
P. Ramos, Director of the Philippines Institute 
of Public Administration, was able to announce 
on the opening day the formal entrance of Japan 
as the fifth State member so that under the Pro- 
visional Constitution EROPA came into being as 
a duly organized international body. The other 
State Members are Australia, Republic of China, 
Philippines and the Republic of Vietnam. The 
delegate of Thailand announced at Manila that 
the Council of Ministers of the Government of 
Thailand had decided on the adherence of Thai- 
land as a State Member. 

Group members of the EROPA include the In- 
dian Institute of Public Administration, the In- 
donesian Institute of National Administration, 
the University of Hong Kong, the Korean Asso- 
ciation of Public Administration, the Vietnamese 
Association for Administrative Research and sev- 
eral professional societies in the Philippines. 

The theme of the 1st General Assembly was 
“Strengthening Local Administration for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development.” Three working 
groups discussed papers submitted by rappor- 
teurs: “Central Services to Local Government”: 
Professor Prajudi Atmosudirjo, Indonesia; “Prob- 
lems of Local Autonomy”: Dr. Franklin Chi 
Ch’ing Yao, Republic of China; “Government 
Administration of Rural Development’: Dean 
Dongwon Kim, Republic of Korea. 

The Assembly elected an executive council of 
seven. Five of these represent State Members: 
Republic of China, Dr. Franklin Chi Ch’ing Yao; 
Philippines, Hon. Serafin Salvador; Republic of 
Vietnam, Rector Vu Quoc Thong. For Australia 
and Japan Council Members are to be appointed 
by the several governments. Group members 
represented on the Executive Caouneil are the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, Prof. 
V. K. N. Menon and Indonesian National Insti- 
tute of Administration, Prof. Prajadi Atmosu- 
dirjo. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Paul C. Bartholomew, professor of political 
science at the University of Notre Dame, was 
visiting lecturer during the winter and spring 


quarters, 1961, at University College, University 
of Chicago. 
James §. Coleman, Russell Fitzgibbon, and 


NEWS AND NOTES Ay 


David A. Wilson of the UCLA department of 
political science, together with Wendell Bell of 
the department of sociology and Professor Robert 
Baldwin of the department of economics have re- 
ceived a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to 
support a five year study of the phenomenon of 
political change. The study will focus on such 
areas of rapid change as Africa, Latin America, 
the West Indies and Southeast Asia. 

Geoffrey Y. Cornog, assistant professor in 
political science at Michigan State University has 
been appointed Staff Editor of the Public Admin- 
istration Review and publications officer of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 

Edward Dawson, formerly of the department 
of government and politics at the University of 
Maryland, has accepted an appointment as exec- 
utive director of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, 

Lowell C. Day, formerly at the University of 
Pittsburgh, joined the staff of Baldwin-Wallace 
College as assistant professor of political science, 
effective September, 1960, 

Rowland Egger, chairman, department of for- 
eign affairs and political science, of the University 
of Virginia, has been awarded the Haldane Prize 
by the Royal Institute of Public Administration 
for 1960. 

Alona E. Evans of the department of political 
science at Wellesley College will participate in the 
Fulbright Institute on Indian Civilization to be 
held at Osmania University in Hyderabad in July 
and August of 1961. 

W. O. Farber, who has been on leave since Aug- 
ust 1 to serve as minority counsel for the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, re- 
turned to his position as chairman of the depart- 
ment of government, State University of South 
Dakota, effective the second semester. 

Alfred P. Fernbach, associate professor of the 
University of Virginia department of foreign af- 
fairs has been granted a leave of absence for the 
academic year 1961-1962 to accept a Fulbright 
grant to teach in India. 

Wesley R. Fischel, professor of political science 
at Michigan State University has been awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to do research on the 
re-emergence of Japan in Southeast Asia, during 
1961-62. He has also been appointed visiting 
professor of government at the University of 
Hawaii for the summer of 1961. 

J. å. C. Grant of UCLA was recently elected to 
the National Academy of Arbitrators. 

Leslie P. Green of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, formerly research officer to the Jo- 
hannesburg City Council and Simon Senior Re- 
search Fellow at the University of Manchester, 
1957-58, is visiting professor of political science at 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and. 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University.. 


John Perry Horlacher, chairman of politicc. 
science, University of Pennsylvania, will serve 2: 
chairman of an Industry Committee under th: 
Fair Labor Standards Act to set minimum wage 
rates for the glove, leather, and tobacco industries 
in Puerto Rico during the month of April. 

The Department of State lately announcic 
that Roger Hilsman was appointed as director o` 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

Ronald F. Howell, department of politica 
science, Emory University, has been awarded : 
Rockefeller Grant to pursue research in contemo 
rary French political and legal philosophy fror 
June 1, 1961 to January 1, 1962. Part of the tir 
will be spent in France. 

During 1960-61, Samuel P. Huntington ce 
cupied the Ford Rotating Research Professors: 
in the department of public law at Columbia. 

Jerome G. Kerwin of the University of Chies 
will retire on October 1, 1961. He will be visiti.: 
professor of political science at Stanford Univ: r- 
sity in the spring and summer quarters 1961. 

Robert J. Koblitz, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Bard College, has been granted a lea w 
of absence from January 1961 to September 196? 
to serve as associate director of the study of ix 
Federal government and higher education. Tix 
two-year study is being conducted under (lx 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

Gertrude Leighton, associate professor of po- 
litical science at Bryn Mawr College, will take r 
leave of absence during 1961-62 in order to jo'r 
the Institute of Legal Research at the Law Schoo 
of the University of Pennsylvania where she wil! 
be associate research professor in law and psy- 
chiatry. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Asian Studies Committee of the University 
of Michigan has appointed Martin D. Lewis of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Dale Riepe of the Uti- 
versity of North Dakota, and L. C. Wright of the 
Women’s College, University of North Carolina, 
as faculty interns in Asian studies for the ses- 
demic year 1960-61. 

Stuart A. MacCorkle, director of the Institic 
of Public Affairs at the University of Texas, }:.:. 
returned from the University of Seoul, Korea, 
where he was engaged in the organization of the 
School of Public Administration. 

Charles B. McLane of the department of gov- 
ernment at Dartmouth College held an appoini- 
ment as visiting professor at the Graduate Schoo! 
of International Studies, Geneva, in 1960-01. 
Professor McLane has also been awarded re 
SEATO Fellowship for research in South East 
Asia. 

Joseph F. Menez, chairman of the department 
ef political science, Loyola University, Chicago, 
received a Fulbright grant to lecture in Peru fo: 
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1960-61. He lectured at the National Universities 
of Trujillo, Cuzco, and Arequipa. 

Richard E. Neustadt continued through the 
spring term to serve in Washington as advisor 
to President Kennedy on government organiza- 
tion. 

James R. Roach of the government depart- 
ment at the University of Texas has been ap- 
pointed Fulbright lecturer in political science at 
Rajasthan University, Jaipur, India, for the 
1961-62 academic year. 

Robert Scigliano, associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Michigan State University has been 
awarded Rockefeller and Ford grants to conduct 
research in political development in Vietnam. 

Kurt Shell, currently assistant professor at 
Harpur College, has accepted an invitation from 
the Free University of Berlin to undertake a re- 
search project on the 1962 Berlin elections and to 
lecture on comparative politics. 

Frank J. Sorauf, associate professor of political 
science, Pennsylvania State University was visit- 
ing associate professor, department of govern- 
ment, University of Arizona for the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year, replacing Professor Bernard Hen- 
nessy who is on special leave as associate di- 
rector of the Citizenship Clearing House. 

Arnold 8. Trebach, assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Tennessee went on 
leave and joined the staff of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights on July 25, 1960. He 
was promoted to chief of the Administration of 
Justice Section of the Commission on August 15, 
1960, and is currently directing the study of dis- 
crimination in the operation of police agencies 
and of the courts in the United States. 

Paul W. van der Veur, University of Hawaii, 
has been granted a two-year leave to serve as a 
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senior research fellow in the New. Guinea. 
Research Unit of the Australian National Uni- 
versity at Canberra. He will be engaged-in library 
and field research on the political development of 
Australian and Netherlands New Guinea. ` 

Manfred C. Vernon of the University of Ala- 
bama is on leave of absence during the current 
academic year and is serving as a Fulbright Fel- 
low at the University of Ankara, Ankara, Turkey. 

Joseph Zimmerman of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute has been elected president of the Citi- 
zen’s Plan E Association. He is also consultart for 
the Massachusetts Commission on Atomic 
Energy. 

For inclusion in a special report to be published 
in Labor History, anyone doing research in the 
field of American labor history is asked to write 
to Professor Albert A. Blum, Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan, giving his name, organ- 
izational association, and tentative title of the 
study as well as a brief description of it. 

The Institute for American Universities in Aix- 
en-Provence has a rotating lectureship in Inter- 
national Relations, to which American university 
faculty members are invited annually. The ap- 
pointment and modest stipend may be of interest 
to faculty members on sabbatical leave, on re- 
search grants or in retirement. Aix-en-Provence 
has good research facilities and the Institute is 
developing an active program of Contemporary 
European Studies. Further information concern- 
ing the Institute and prior visiting lecturers may 
be found in the Institute’s catalogue, which is 
available in most university libraries or by writ- 
ing directly to the Director, at 21 rue Gaston de 
Saporta, Aix-en-Provence. 


APPOINTMENT AND STAFF CHANGES 


Richard Bardolph has been made chairman of 
the political science department at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

A. Doak Barnett of the Ford Foundation has 
accepted an appointment as associate professor of 
government at Columbia University and member 
of the staff of the East Asian Institute, with re- 
sponsibility for work on the politics of contem- 
porary China. 

Willard A. Beling, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of Southern 
California, 

Eliot S. Berkley, formerly dean of administra- 
tion at the Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design, has been appointed vice-president for 
development. 

David A. Booth, has joined the department 


of political science at Michigan State University 
as an assistant professor. 

P. Allan Dionisopoulos of Indiana University ` 
accepted an appointment, effective September 1, 
1960, as assistant professor, department of gov- 
ernment, University of Arizona. 

JeDon Emenhiser, who has served this past 
year as instructor in political science at the Red- 
lands University, has accepted an appointment 
for 1960-61 at Utah State University as in- 
structor in political science. 

Henry W. Ehrmann, formerly of the University 
of Colorado, has been appointed professor of gov- 
ernment at Dartmouth College. 

George Fischer, formerly of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, bas been appointed research associate 
of the center for international studies, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


After teaching two and a half years at Hunter 
College, Robert Fried was appointed assistant 
professor of government at Bard College. He be- 
gan his new duties in February. 

Robert Giles (Chicago, Ph.D. ’52) last on the 
staff of South Texas College, was appointed lec- 
turer in the school of government and public ad- 
ministration and lecturer in the department of 
history, College of Arts and Sciences, of American 
University in the fall semester, 1960. 

Stewart L. Grow, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of political science, Brigham Young 
University, has been appointed director of the 
institute of government.service. He is now on 
leave from teaching duties to work on the organ- 
ization and curriculum for the new institute. 
Mark Cannon, formerly assistant to Congressman 
H. A. Dixon of Utah, has been appointed chair- 
man of the political science department. 

William J. Keefe of Chatham College has been 
promoted to professor of political science. 

Earl O. Kline who recently received his Ph.D. 
from Princeton University, has been promoted to 
associate professor of political science at The 
Citadel. 

Martin Lichterman has resigned from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in order 
to take up new duties on February 1 as executive 
secretary of the New England Board of Higher 
Education in Winchester, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Lichterman had been on leave of absence from 
M.I.T. since February, 1959, in order to serve as 
research director in the office of the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Gerard J. Mangone has been appointed execu- 
tive officer of the new Maxwell Center for the 
Study of Overseas Operations at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He recently completed a trip to Nigeria, 
India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, and Japan where 
the Maxwell School either has or contemplates 
overseas programs. 

Harry A. Marlow has been appointed assistant 
professor at the graduate school of public and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Alfred G. Meyer was promoted to professor of 
political science at Michigan State University 
last summer. He was one of two American pro- 
fessors participating at the centennial celebra- 
tion of the A. J. Cuza University in IASI, Ru- 
mania in October-November. 

Daniel P. Moynihan, formerly director of the 
New York State Government Research Project 
at Syracuse University has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Max- 
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well School. 

Lowell G. Noonan has resigned as associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Southern California to become associate professor 
of political science at San Fernando Valley State 
College in Northridge, California. 

Joseph L. Nyomarkay, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed an instructor 
in the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Arthur L. Peterson has joined the faculty at 
Ohio Wesleyan University as director of the 
Arneson Institute of Practical Politics and lec- 
turer in political science. Mr. Peterson was most 
recently attached to the Republican Nationsl 
Committee as a fellow under the Citizenship 
Clearing House Program. 

Claude $. Phillips, Jr., associate professor of 
political science, has been named director of the 
newly created institute of regional studies at 
Western Michigan University. The institute has 
been set up to improve teaching and offerings on 
the Non-Western World under a Carnegie grant. 

Sam Pearce Pinkerton has been appointed pro- 
fessor of political and social science in the military, 
United States and world affairs department of the 
U.S. Army Information School. 

Joseph Pois, financial vice president and di- 
rector of the Signode Steel Strapping Company 
has been named professor of public administra- 
tion and director of the public administration pro- 
gram of the graduate school of public and inter- 
national affairs at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Wendell G. Schaeffer, associate professor of 
public affairs has been named assistant dean of the 
graduate school of public and international af- 
fairs, University of Pittsburgh. 

Malcolm Smith, who has been a consultant for 
the U. S. Civil Rights Commission, has been ap- 
pointed professor of government and acting as- 
sistant director of the governmental research 
bureau at the State University of South Dakota. 

Helen Shirley Thomas has been promoted to 
assistant professor in political science at Goucher 
College. 

Eric Voegelin of the Institut Fur Politische 
Wissenschaften, University of Munich, has also 
accepted appointment to the permanent faculty 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

Warren Weston, formerly at New Mexico High- 
lands University has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Denver. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Luther J. Lee, Jr., former dean of the Clare- 
mont Graduate School snd for fifteen years a 
valued member of the department of govern- 


ment at Pomona College, died March 31 at his 
home in Claremont after a year’s illness with 
lateral sclerosis. He was 49. 
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Dean Lee won his baccalaureate at Pomona 
College, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and subsequently earned both an M.A. and a 
Ph.D. at the University of California in Berkeley. 
His doctoral dissertation, devoted to an analysis 
of the development of federalism, reflected both 
of his main fields of interest as a teacher, namely 
American government and political theory. 

In the year following his appointment to the 
Pomona faculty in 1941, his senior colleague, 
Edward McChesney Sait, died and it fell to Dr. 
Lee to guide the department through the period 
of the war. Blessed with administrative talent as 
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well as being a competent classroom teacher, he 
served during the year 1949-50 as assistant field 
director for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment and from 1950 to 1960 as Director of the 
Claremont Summer Session. Success in these as- 
signments led to his appointment in 1953 as Dean 
of the Claremont Graduate School, which post he 
held until his resignation last July because of ill- 
ness. He was a co-author, with several colleagues 
at Pomona, of the volume Our Needy Aged: A 
California Study of a National Problem (Henry 
Holt, 1954)——Joun A. Vina. 
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SOCIAL MOBILIZATION AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT* 


Karu W. DEUTSCHI 
Yale University 


Social mobilization is a name given to an 
overall process of change, which happens to 
substantial parts of the population in countries 
which are moving from traditional to modern 
ways of life. It denotes a concept which brack- 
ets together a number of more specific proces- 
ses of change, such as changes of residence, of 
occupation, of social setting, of face-to-face as- 
sociates, of institutions, roles, and ways of 
acting, of experiences and expectations, and 
finally of personal memories, habits and needs, 
including the need for new patterns of group 
affiliation and new Images of personal identity. 
Singly, and even more in their cumulative 
impact, these changes tend to influence and 
sometimes to transform political behavior. 

The concept of social mobilization is not 
merely a short way of referring to the collection 
of changes just listed, including any extensions 
of this list. It implies that these processes tend 
to go together in certain historical situations 
and stages of economic development; that these 
situations are identifiable and recurrent, in 
their essentials, from one country to another; 
and that they are relevant for politics. Each of 
these points will be taken up in the course of 
this paper. 

Social mobilization, let us repeat, is some- 
thing that happens to large numbers of people 
in areas which undergo modernization, 1.¢., 
where advanced, non-traditional practices in 
culture, technology and economic life are 


* A draft version of this paper was presented at 
the meeting of the Committee on Comparative 
Politics, of the Social Science Research Council, 
Gould House, Dobbs Ferry, June 10, 1959. An 
earlier version of this text is appearing in Zett- 
-schrift für Politik (Köln, Germany). 

1 Further work on this paper was supported in 
part by the Carnegie Corporation, and I am in- 
debted for assistance in statistical applications to 
Charles L. Taylor and Alex Weilenmann. 


introduced and accepted on a considerable 
scale. It is not identical, therefore, with this 
process of modernization as a whole,? but it 
deals with one of its major aspects, or better, 
with a recurrent cluster among its conse- 
quences. These consequences, once they occur 
on a substantial scale, influence in turn the 
further process of modernization. Thus, what 
can be treated for a short time span as a conse- 
quence of the modernization process, appears 
over a longer period as one of its continuing 
aspects and as a significant cause, in the well 
known pattern of feedback or circular causa- 
tion. 

Viewed over a longer time perspective, such 


2 For broader discussions of the modernization 
process, see Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Na- 
tion (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1960); Harold D. Lasswell, The World Revolution of 
Our Time (Stanford University Press, 1951); and 
Gabriel A. Almond and James 8. Coleman, eds., 
The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1960). Cf. also 
Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society 
(Glencoe, 1958), and Lerner, “Communication 
Systems and Social Systems: A Statistical Ex- 
ploration in History and Policy,’ Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 2 (October 1957), pp. 266-275; Fred 
Riggs, “Bureaucracy in Transitional Societies: 
Politics, Economic Development and Administra- 
tration,” American Political Science Association 
Annual Meeting, September 1959, multigraphed; 
Dankwart Rustow, Politics and Weslernization in 
the Near East (Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University, 1956); and Lyle Shannon, 
“Tg Level of Development Related to Capacity 
for Self-Government?” The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, Vol. 17 (July 1958), pp. 
367-381, and Shannon, ‘Socio-Economic Devel- 
opment and Political Status,” Social Problems, 
Vol. 7 (Fall 1959), pp. 157-169. 
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as several decades, the concept of social mobil- 
ization suggests that several of the changes 
subsumed under it will tend to go together in 
terms of recurrent association, well above any- 
thing to be expected from mere chance. Thus, 
any one of the forms of social mobilization, 
such as the entry into market relations and a 
money economy (and hence away from subsis- 


tence farming and barter) should be expected | 


to be accompanied or followed by a significant 
rise in the frequency of impersonal contacts, or 
in exposure to mass media of communication, 
or in chariges of residence, or in political or 
quasi-political participation. The implication of 
the concept is thus to assert an empirical 
fact—that of significantly frequent association 
—and this assertion can be empirically tested. 

This notion of social mobilization was per- 
ceived early in intuitive terms, as a historical 
recollection or a poetic image. It was based on 
the historical experiences of the French levée en 
masse in 1793 and of the German ‘total mobil- 
ization” of 1914~18, described dramatically in 
terms of its social and emotional impact by 
many German writers, including notably Ernst 
Jiinger. A somewhat related image was that of 
the long-term and world-wide process of ‘‘fun- 
damental democratization,” discussed in some 
of the writings of Karl Mannheim.’ All these 
images suggest a breaking away from old com- 
mitments to traditional ways of living, and a 
moving into new situations, where new pat- 
terns of behavior are relevant and needed, and 
where new commitments may have to be made. 

Social mobilization can be defined, there- 
fore, as the process in which major clusters of 
old social, economic and psychological com- 
mitments are eroded or broken and people be- 
come available for new patterns of socializa~ 
tion and behavior. As Edward Shils has rightly 
pointed out,’ the original images of ‘‘mobiliza- 
tion” and of Mannheim’s “fundamental de- 
mocratization” imply two distinct stages of the 
process: (1) the stage of uprooting or breaking 
away from old settings, habits and commit- 
ments; and (2) the induction of the mobilized 
persons into some relatively stable new pat- 
terns of group membership, organization and 
commitment. In this fashion, soldiers are 
mobilized from their homes and families and 
mobilized into the army in which they then 
serve. Similarly, Mannheim suggests an image 
of large numbers of people moving away from 


3 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York, 1940). 

4 Edward Shils, at the Social Science Research 
Council Conference on Comparative Politics, 
above, asterisked note. 
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a life of local isolation, traditionalism and 
political apathy, and moving into a different 
life or broader and deeper involvement in the 
vast complexities of modern life, including po- 
tential and actual involvement in mass politics. 

It is a task of political theory to make this 
image more specific; to bring it into a form in 
which it can be verified by evidence; and to 
develop the problem to a point where the 
question “how?” can be supplemented usefully 
by the question “how much?” In its intuitive 
form, the concept of social mobilization already 
carried with it some images of growing num- 
bers and rising curves. In so far as the constitu- 
ent processes of social mobilization can be 
measured and described quantitatively in terms 
of such curves, it may be interesting to learn 
how fast the curves rise, whether they show 
any turning points, or whether they cross any 
thresholds beyond which the processes they 
depict have different side effects from those 
that went before. Notable among these side 
effects are any that bear on the performance of 
political systems and upon the stability and 
capabilities of governments.® 


I. AN ANALYTICAL FORMULATION 


Let M stand for the generalized process of 
social mobilization, and let us think of it as 
representing the general propensity or avail- 
ability of persons for recommitment. In this 
sense, M could be measured by the average 
probability that any person, say between fif- 
teen and sixty-five years old, would have under- 
gone, or could be expected to undergo during 
his lifetime, a substantial change from old 
ways of living to new ones. 

In order to define this change more precisely, 
it is necessary to make three assumptions: (1) 
there are different forms of social recommit- 
ment relevant for politics; (2) these forms tend 
to be associated with each other; and (38) these 
forms tend to reinforce each other in their 
effects. Two further points may be noted for 
investigation: (4) each of these forms may have 
a threshold at which some of its effects may 
change substantially; and (5) some or all of 
these thresholds, though not identical in quan- 
titative terms, may be significantly related to 
each other. 

For these constituent processes of social 
mobilization we may then choose the symbols 


5 For a broader discussion of quantitative indi- 
cators, bearing on problems of this kind, see Karl 
W. Deutsch, “Toward an Inventory of Basic 
Trends and Patterns in Comparative and Inter- 
national Politics,” this Review, Vol. 54 (March 
1960), p. 34. 
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Mi, My ™3,***, Ma. Thus we may call m the 
exposure to aspects of modern life through 
demonstrations of machinery, buildings, in- 
stallations, consumer goods, show windows, 
rumor, governmental, medical or military prac- 
tices, as well as through mass media of com- 
munication. Then m: may stand for a narrower 
concept, exposure to these mass media alone. 
And m, may stand for change of residence; ma 
for urbanization; ms for change from agricul- 
tural occupations; me for literacy; my for per 
capita income; and so on. 

Our m, could then stand for the percentage 
of the population that had been exposed in any 
substantial way to significant aspects of mod- 
ern life; m for the percentage of those exposed 
to mass media, t.e., the mass media audience; 
m, for the percentage of the inhabitants who 
have changed their locality of residence (or 
their district, province or state); m, for the 
percentage of the total population living in 


towns; m; for the percentage of those in non-, 


agricultural occupations among the total of 
those gainfully occupied; me for the percentage 
of literates; m; could be measured simply by 
net national product, or alternatively by gross 
national product in dollars per capita. At this 
stage in the compilation of evidence the exact 
choice of indicators and definitions must be 
considerably influenced by the availability of 
statistical data. In many cases it may be most 
satisfactory to use the data and definitions 
published by the United Nations, in such 
volumes as the United Nations Demographic 
Year Book, the United Nations World Social 
Survey, the United Nations Statistical Year 
Book, and a host of more specialized UN pub- 
lications.® 

In a modern, highly developed and fully 
mobilized country m; should be above $600 
gross national product per capita; mi, ma and 
ms should all be well above 90 per cent; m, and 
ms should be above 50 per cent, even in coun- 
tries producing large agricultural surpluses 


s Cf. the pamphlets issued by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations, Statistical Papers, 
Series K, No. 1, “Survey of Social Statistics,” 
(Sales No.: 1954. XVII. 8), New York, 1954, and 
Statistical Papers, Series M, No. 11, Rev. 1, 
“List of Statistical Series collected by Interna- 
tional Organizations,” (Sales No.: 1955. XVII. 
6), New York, 1955. For somewhat earlier data, 
see also W. S. Woytinsky and E. 8. Woytinsky, 
Worid Commerce and Governmenis: Trends and 
Outlook (New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1955), and World Population and Produc- 
tion: Trends and Outlook (New York, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953). 
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beyond their domestic consumption; and even 
ms, the change of residence, seems to be higher 
than 50 per cent in such a country as the 
United States. In an extremely underdeveloped 
country, such as Ethiopia, my is well below $100 
and the remaining indicators may be near 5 
per cent or even lower. 

In the course of economic development, as 
countries are becoming somewhat less like 
Ethiopia and somewhat more like the United 
States, all these indicators tend to change in 
the same direction, even though they do not 
change at the same rate. They exhibit there- 
fore to some extent a characteristic which Paul 
Lazarsfeld has termed the ‘‘interchangeability 
of indicators”; if one (or even several) of thesc 
indicators should be missing it could be re- 
placed in many cases by the remaining ones, or 
by other indicators similarly.chosen, and the 
general level and direction of the underlying 
social process would still remain clear.” This 
characteristic holds, however, only as a first 
approximation. The lags and discrepancies be- 
tween the different indicators can reveal much 
of interest to the student of politics, and some 
of these discrepancies will be discussed below. 

The first and main thing about social mobili- 
zation is, however, that it does assume a single 
underlying process of which particular indi- 
cators represent only particular aspects; that 
these indicators are correlated and to a limited 
extent interchangeable; and that this complex 
of processes of social change is significantly 
correlated with major changes in politics. 

The overall index of social mobilization, 47, 
is a second order index; it measures the correla- 
tion between the first order indices m1: * - Mn. 
It should express, furthermore, the probability 
that the (n+ ith index will be similarly corre- 
lated with its predecessors, regardless of how 
large a number n might be, provided only that 
the index itself was appropriately chosen. Dif- 
ferently put, to assert that social mobilization 
is a “real” process, at certain times and in 
certain countries, is to assert that there exists 
for these cases a large and potentially un- 
limited number of possible measurements and 
indicators, all correlated with each other and 
testifying by their number and by the strength 
of their correlation to the reality of the under- 
lying phenomenon. 

In practice, of course, the range of available 
measurements and indicators is likely to be 


7 See Hortense Horwitz and Elias Smith, “The 
Interchangeability of Socio-Economic Indices,” 
in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, The 
Language of Social Research (Glencoe, 1955), pp. 
73-77. 
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limited, and ordinarily there should be no need 
to compile for any particular time and country 
even all those data that could be found. On the 
contrary, one’s usual aim will be economy: to 
get the greatest amount of useful information 
from the smallest body of data. The seven 
indicators of social mobilization listed above 
as mı to m should quite suffice, in most cases, 
to give a fairly good first picture of the situa- 
tion. They were chosen in part on grounds of 
availability and convenience, but also be- 
cause they are less closely correlated, and 
hence less completely interchangeable, than 
some other indices might be. 

Each of the seven processes chosen could 
itself be measured by several different indi- 
cators, but in each case these subindicators are 
apt to be very closely correlated and almost 
completely interchangeable. Literacy, for in- 
stance, can be measured as a percentage of the 
population above fifteen or above ten, or 
above seven years of age; it could be defined 
as the ability to recognize a few words, or to 
read consecutively, or to write. Each of these 
particular definitions would yield a different 
numerical answer, but so long as the same 
definition was used for each country, or for 
each period within the same country, each of 
these yardsticks would reveal much the same 
state of affairs. If applied to Morocco between 
1920 and 1950, e.g., each of these tests would 
have shown how the number of literate Moroc- 
cans began to outgrow the number of literate 
Frenchmen in that country, with obvious 
implications for its political future. 

Similarly, urbanization could be measured 
in terms of the population of all localities of 
more than 2,000 or more than 5,000, or more 
than 20,000 or 50,000 inhabitants; or it could 
be measured, less satisfactorily, in terms of the 
population of all those localities that had a 
charter or a city form of government. Each of 
these criteria of measurement would have re- 
vealed the same process of large-scale urban 
growth in Finland between 1870 and 1920, for 
instance, or in India between 1900 and 1940, 
which had such far-reaching effects on political 
life in these countries. A recent unpublished 
study by Frederick E. Tibbetts 3d suggests 
once again the close interchangeability of dif- 
ferenct indicators of urban growth in Canada, 
as they bear upon the problems of assimilation 
and differentiation among the French-speaking 
and English-speaking population of that 
country. Urbanization, Tibbetts finds, has 
outstripped in recent decades the learning of 
English among French-Canadians; he finds 
among urban residents, and generally in non- 
agricultural occupations, a growing number of 
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persons who speak no other language but 
French. The political significance of this de- 
velopment, which was largely concentrated in 
the province of Quebec, is highlighted by his 
observation that in 1951 Quebec (omitting 
Montreal), with 21 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Canada, had only 4 and 7 per cent, 
respectively, of the veterans of World Wars 
I and I.8 

Among the seven major indicators of social 
mobilization proposed in this paper, the cor- 
relations between economic development and 
literacy are Jess complete and the discrepancies 
more revealing. Ethiopia and Burma both 
have per capita gross national products of 
about $50, but Ethiopia has less than 5 per 
cent literates and is politically stable; Burma 
reports over 45 per cent literates and is not. 
Of the states of India, Kerala, with one of the 
highest rates of literacy, elected a Communist 
government in the late 1950s. 

It may thus be useful to seek answers to two 
kinds of questions: (1) how good is the correla- 
tion between the seven main indicators and (2) 
how interesting are the variant cases? As re- 
gards the first question, it has already been 
pointed out that the numerical values of the 
seven main indicators will not be identical. 
However if we think of each of these indicators 
as forming a separate scale, on which each 
country could rank-anywhere from, say, the 
top fifth to the bottom fifth, then we could 
measure the extent to which the rankings of a 
country on each of these indicator scales are 
correlated. From general impressions of the 
data, I should surmise that these rank order 
correlations should have coefficients of correla- 
tion of about 0.6 to 0.8, accounting on the 
average for perhaps one-half of the observed 
variation. As regards the second question, each 
of the cases showing substantial discrepancies 
between some of the main indicators will have 
to be studied separately, but the examples of 
Burma and Kerala, just mentioned, suggest 
that such cases may well repay investigation, 
and that the comparison of indicators may 
serve political scientists as a crude but perhaps 
useful research device. 

For a somewhat more refined study the no- 


2 Frederick E. Tibbetts 3d, “The Cycles of 
Canadian Nationalism,” Yale University, type- 
script, 1959, pp. 24, 26-31. For details of the 
Finnish and Indian cases referred to above, see 
K. W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communi- 
cation (New York, 1953), pp. 102-11, 170-82, 
197-204. 

8 Note, however, the comment on Burmese 
literacy, in the Appendix to this article, below. 
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tion of two thresholds may be introduced. The 
first of these is the threshold of significance, S, 
that is, the numerical value below which no 
significant departure from the customary work- 
ings of a traditional society can be detected 
and no significant disturbance appears to be 
created in its unchanged functioning. For each 
of the particular indicators, m, through my, we 
should expect to find a corresponding par- 
ticular threshold of significance, sı through s7; 
and our concept of social mobilization should 
imply that, once several major indicators move 
to or beyond this threshold of significance, the 
remaining indicators should also be at or 
above their respective levels of significance. 
The probability that this will be in fact the 
case should indicate once again what degree of 
reality, if any, may be inherent in the concept 
of social mobilization as an overall process. 

The second threshold would be that of criti- 
cality for significant changes in the side effects, 
actual or apparent, of the process of social 
mobilization. At what level of each of the indi- 
cators we listed above do such changes in social 
or political side effects appear? 

The indicator of literacy may serve as an 
example. It has often been remarked that even 
a considerable advance in literacy, say from 
10 per cent to 60 per cent of the population 
above fifteen years of age, does not seem to 
be correlated with any significant change in 
the birthrate, if one compares literacy and 
birthrate levels of a large number of countries 
in the 1950s. At the level of 80 per cent literacy, 
however, there appears a conspicuous change: 
for the same collection of countries, not one 
with a literacy rate above 80 per cent has a 
birthrate above 3 per cent a year. As a pro- 
visional hypothesis for further testing, one 
might conjecture that a literacy rate of more 
than 80 per cent might indicate such an ad- 
vanced and thoroughgoing stage of social mobi- 
lization and modernization as to influence even 
those intimate patterns of family life that find 
their expression in the birthrate of a country. 
Obviously such a hypothesis would require 
other evidence for confirmation, but even in 
its quite tentative stage it may illustrate our 
point. If it were true, then the 80 per cent level 
would be a threshold of criticality on the par- 
ticular scale of literacy as an indicator of social 
mobilization. 

Since we called the indicator of literacy me, 
we might write cs for the particular threshold 
of criticality on that scale and put it as equal 


8» Rosemary Klineberg, “Correlation of Liter- 
acy Rates with 1956 Birth Rates,” Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, 1959, unpublished. 
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to 80 per cent. It would then be a matter for 
further investigation to find out whether other 
critical changes also occur near the passing of 
the 80 per cent literacy level. If so, cs might 
turn out to be the main threshold of criticality 
for this indicator. If important side effects 
should show critical changes at different literacy 
levels, we might have to assume several thres- 
holds of criticality, which we might write c’, 
cs’, and so on. 

Other indicators might well have their own 
thresholds of criticality at other percentage 
points on their particular scales. It might turn 
out, for instance, that most of the countries 
with more than 80 per cent literacy were also 
more than, say, 40 per cent urban, and that 
the apparent side effects observable above the 
80 per cent literacy mark were also observable 
above the 40 per cent level on the urbanization 
scale. If such different but correlated thres- 
holds of criticality could be found for all of our 
seven indicators, then the concept of social 
mobilization could be expressed as a probability 
that, if for some country n different indicators 
should show values equal to or greater than 
their respective critical levels, then any rele- 
vant (n+1)th indicator also would turn out to 
be at or above its own critical threshold. 

Much of what has been said thus far may be 
summarized in concise notation. If we write P 
as the conventional symbol for probability, 
Ms as the symbol for the overall process of 
social mobilization in regard to the thresholds 
of significance, and Meo as the symbol for the 
same process in regard to the thresholds of 
criticality, then we may write the general con- 
cept of social mobilization briefly as follows: 


(1) Mg=P (if Mna Lsn, then mrp <Sn41) 
or briefly, 
(la) Mg=P (Mn Ssn) 


an 
(2) Mc=P (if Mn Lln then Mn+ < Cn41) 
or briefly, 
(2a) Me= (mn Sen) 
and perhaps also 
(3) M=P (Ms= Me) 


None of these shorthand formulas should 
require further comment here. They merely 
summarize what has been said at greater length 
in the preceding pages. Readers who find such 
formulations uncongenial may skip them, 
therefore, without loss, so long as they have 
followed the verbal argument. 


II. SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE POLITICS 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


In whatever country it occurs, social mobili- 
zation brings with it an expansion of the 
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politically relevant strata of the population. 
These politically relevant strata are a broader 
group than the elite: they include all those 
persons who must be taken into account in 
politics. Dock workers and trade union mem- 
bers in Ghana, Nigeria, or the United States, 
for instance, are not necessarily members of 
the elites of these countries, but they are quite 
likely to count for something in their political 
life. In the developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and parts of Latin America, the political proc- 
ess usually does not include the mass of iso- 
lated, subsistence-farming, tradition-bound and 
politically apathetic villagers, but it does in- 
clude increasingly the growing numbers of city 
dwellers, market farmers, users of money, wage 
earners, radio listeners and literates in town 
and country. The growth in the numbers of 
these people produces mounting pressures for 
the transformation of political practices and 
institutions; and since this future growth can 
be estimated at least to some extent on the 
basis of trends and data from the recent past, 
some of the expectable growth in political 
pressures—we may call it the potential level 
of political tensions—can likewise be estimated. 

Social mobilization also brings about a 
change in the quality of politics, by changing 
the range of human needs that impinge upon 
the political process. As people are uprooted 
from their physical and intellectual isolation 
in their immediate localities, from their old 
habits and traditions, and often from their old 
patterns of occupation and places of residence, 
they experience drastic changes in their needs. 
They may now come to need provisions for 
housing and employment, for social security 
against illness and old age, for medical care 
against the health hazards of their crowded 
new dwellings and places of work and the risk 
of accidents with unfamiliar machinery. They 
may need succor against the risks of cyclical 
or seasonal unemployment, against oppressive 
charges of rent or interest, and against sharp 
fluctuations in the prices of the main com- 
modities which they must sell or buy. They 
need instruction for themselves and education 
for their children. They need, in short, a wide 
range and large amounts of new government 
services. 

These needs ordinarily cannot be met by 
traditional types of government, inherited 
from a precommercial and preindustrial age. 
Maharajahs, sultans, sheikhs and chieftains all 
are quite unlikely to cope with these new prob- 
lems, and traditional rule by land-owning oli- 
garchies or long established religious bodies most 
often is apt to prove equally disappointing in 
the face of the new needs. Most of the attempts 
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to change the characteristics of the traditional 
ruling families—perhaps by supplying them 
with foreign advisers or by having their chil- 
dren study in some foreign country—are likely 
to remain superficial in their effects, over- 
shadowed by mounting pressures for more 
thoroughgoing changes. 

In developing countries of today, however, 
the increasingly ineffective and unpopular tra- 
ditional authorities cannot be replaced success- 
fully by their historie successors in the Western 
world, the classic institutions of 18th and 19th 
century liberalism and laissez-faire. For the 
uprooted, impoverished and disoriented masses 
produced by social mobilization, it is surely un- 
true that that government is best that governs 
least. They are far more likely to need a direct 
transition from traditional government to 
the essentials of a modern welfare state. The 
developing countries of Asia, Africa and parts 
of Latin America may have to accomplish, 
therefore, within a few decades a process of po- 
litical change which in the history of Western 
Europe and North America took at least as 
many generations; and they may have to ac- 
complish this accelerated change almost in the 
manner of a jump, omitting as impractical some 
of the historic stages of transition through a 
period of near laissez-faire that occurred in the 
West. 

The growing need for new and old govern- 
ment services usually implies persistent polit- 
ical pressures for an increased scope of govern- 
ment and a greater relative size of the govern- 
ment sector in the national economy. In the 
mid-1950s, the total government budget— 
national, regional and local—tended to amount 
to roughly 10 per cent of the gross national 
product in the very poor and poorly mobilized 
countries with annual per capita gross national 
products at or below $100. For highly developed 
and highly mobilized countries, such as those 
with per capita gross national products at or 
above $900, the corresponding proportion of 
the total government sector was about 30 per 
cent. If one drew only the crudest and most 
provisional inference from these figures, one 
might expect something like a 2.5 per cent shift 
of national income into the government sector 
for every $100 gain in per capita gross na- 
tional product in the course of economic de- 
velopment. It might be more plausible, how- 
ever, to expect a somewhat more rapid expan- 
sion of the government sector during the earlier 
stages of economic development, but the 
elucidation of this entire problem—with all its 
obvious political implications—would require 
and reward a great deal more research. 

The relationship between the total process of 
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social mobilization and the growth of the 
national income, it should be recalled here, is 
by no means symmetrical. Sustained income 
growth is very unlikely without social mobili- 
zation, but a good deal of social mobilization 
may be going on even in the absence of per 
capita income growth, such as occurs in coun- 
tries with poor resources or investment policies, 
and with rapid population growth. In such 
cases, social mobilization still would generate 
pressures for an expansion of government 
services and hence of the government sector, 
even in a relatively stagnant or conceivably 
retrograde economy. Stopping or reversing in 
such cases the expansion of government or the 
process of social mobilization behind it—even 
if this could be done—hardly would make mat- 
ters much better. The more attractive course 
for such countrics might rather be to use the 
capabilities of their expanding governments so 
as to bring about improvements in their re- 
sources and investment policies, and an even- 
tual resumption of economic growth. To what 
extent this has been, or could be, brought about 
in cases of this kind, would make another 
fascinating topic for study. 

The figures just given apply, of course, only 
to non-Communist countries; the inclusion of 
Communist states would make the average in 
each class of government sectors higher. It 
would be interesting to investigate, however, 
whether and to what extent the tendency to- 
ward the relative expansion of the government 
sector in the course of social mobilization ap- 
plies also, mutatis mutandis, to the Communist 
countries. 

A greater scope of governmental services and 
functions requires ordinarily an increase in the 
capabilities of government. Usually it requires 
an increase in the numbers and training of 
governmental personnel, an increase in govern- 
mental offices and institutions, and a signifi- 
cant improvement in administrative organiza- 
tion and efficiency. A rapid process of soctal 
mobilization thus tends to generate major pres- 
sures for political and administrative reform. 
Such reforms may include notably both a 
quantitative expansion of the bureaucracy and 
its qualitative improvement in the direction of 
a competent civil service—even though these 
two objectives at times may clash. 

Similar to its impact on this specific area of 
government, social mobilization tends to gen- 
erate also pressures for a more general trans- 
formation of the political elite. It tends to 
generate pressures for a broadening and partial 
transformation of elite functions, of elite re- 
cruitment, and of elite communications. On all 
these counts, the old elites of traditional chiefs, 


village headmen, and local notables are likek” 
to prove ever more inadequate; and politicel! 
leadership may tend to shift to the new political 
elite of party or quasi-party organizations, 
formal or informal, legal or illegal, but always 
led by the new “marginal men” who have beer 
exposed more or less thoroughly to the imper. 
of modern education and urban life. 
Something similar applies to elite communics - 
tions. The more broadly recruited elites muss 
communicate among themselves, and tho- 
must do so more often impersonally and ove: 
greater distances. They must resort more ofte > 
to writing and to paper work. At the sain> 
time they must direct a greater part of thei- 
communications output at the new politico: 
strata; this puts a premium on oratory and 
journalism, and on skill in the use of all mrs; 
media of communication. At the same tim: 
rapid social mobilization causes a critic! 
problem in the communications intake of elite . 
It confronts them with the ever present risk í. 
losing touch with the newly mobilized soci: } 
strata which until recently still did not count 
in politics. Prime Minister Nehru’s reluctane> 
to take into account the strength and intens‘t - 
of Mahratti sentiment in the language coi- 
flict of Bombay in the 1950s and his genre: | 
tendency since the mid-1930s to underestim»y {> 
the strength of communal and linguistic sent 
ment in India suggest the seriousness of th’- 
problem even for major democratic leaders. 
The increasing numbers of the mobilize] 
population, and the greater scope and urgere+ 
of their needs for political decisions and gover - 
mental services, tend to translate themselvc ., 
albeit with a time lag, into increased politic: ] 
participation. This may express itself info 
mally through greater numbers of people takinz 
part in crowds and riots, in meetings an] 
demonstrations, in strikes and uprisings, o`. 
less dramatically, as members of a grow nz 
audience for political communications, writer 
or by radio, or finally as members of a growire 
host of organizations. While many of thee 
organizations are ostensibly non-political, such 
as improvement societies, study circles, singire 
clubs, gymnastic societies, agricultural sr- 
commercial associations, fraternal orders, wori- 
men’s benefit societies, and the like, they nes c> 
theless tend to acquire a political tinge, pa- 
ticularly in countries where more open outle s 
for political activities are not available. Bit 
even where there are established politic:: 
parties and elections, a network of seeming y 
nonpolitical or marginally political organiz.- 
tions serves an important political function Iv 
providing a dependable social setting for tre 
individuals who have been partly or wholly u- 


t 
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rooted or alienated from their traditional com- 
munities. Such organizations may serve at the 
same time as marshalling grounds for the entry 
of these persons into political life. 

Where people have the right to vote, the 
effects of social mobilization are likely to be 
reflected in the electoral statistics. This process 
finds its expression both through a tendency 
towards a higher voting participation of those 
already enfranchised and through an extension 
of the franchise itself to additional groups of the 
population. Often the increase in participation 
amongst those who already have the right to 
vote precedes the enfranchisement of new 
classes of voters, particularly in countries 
where the broadening of the franchise is occur- 
ring gradually. Thus in Norway between 1830 
and 1860, voting participation remained near 
the level of about 10 per cent of the adult 
male population; in the 1870s and 1880s this 
participation rose rapidly among the enfran- 
chised voters, followed by extensions of the 
franchise, until by the year 1900, 40 per cent 
of the Norwegian men were actually voting. 
This process was accompanied by a transforma- 
tion of Norwegian politics, the rise to power of 
the radical peasant party Venstre, and a shift 
from the earlier acceptance of the existing 
Swedish-Norwegian Union to rising demands 
for full Norwegian independence.” These polit- 
ical changes had been preceded or accompanied 
by a rise in several of the usual indicators of 
social mobilization among the Norwegian 
people. 

Another aspect of the process of social 
mobilization is the shift of emphasis away from 
the parochialism and internationalism of many 
traditional cultures to a preoccupation with the 
supralocal but far less than worldwide unit of 
the territorial, and eventually national, state. 

An as yet unpublished study of American 
communications before the American Revolu- 
tion, which has been carried on by Richard 
Merritt, shows how during the years 1735-1775 
in the colonial newspapers the percentage of 
American or all-colonial symbols rose from 
about 10 to about 40 per cent, at the cost, in 
the main, of a decline in the share of symbols 
referring to places or events in the world out- 
side the colonies and Britain, while Britain’s 
share in American news attention remained 
relatively unchanged. Within the group of 
American symbols, the main increase occurred 


*See Raymond Lindgren, Norway-Sweden: 
Union, Disunion, Reunion (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1959); and K. W. Deutsch, 
et al., Political Community and the North Atlantic 
Area (Princeton University Press, 1957). 
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among those which referred to America or to 
the colonies as a whole, rather than among 
those referring to particular colonies or sec- 
tions.?° 

More recent experiences in some of the 
“development countries” also suggest a more 
rapid rise of attention devoted to national 
topics than of that given to world affairs, on 
the one hand, and to purely local matters, 
on the other. This, however, is at present 
largely an impression. The nature and extent 
of attention shifts in mass media, as well as 
in popular attitudes, in the course of social 
mobilization is a .matter for research that 
should be as promising as it is needed." 

Some data on the flow of domestic and for- 
eign mails point in a similar direction. Of five 
development countries for which data are 
readily available the ratio of domestic to for- 
eign mail rose substantially in four—Egypt, 
Iran, Nigeria, and Turkey—from 1913 to 1946- 
51; the fifth, Indonesia, was an exception but 
was the scene of internal unrest and protracted 
warfare against the Dutch during much of the 
latter period. The trend for Egypt, Iran, 
Nigeria, and Turkey is confirmed in each case 
by data for the intermediate period 1928-84, 
which are also intermediate, in each case, be- 
tween the low domestic-foreign mail ratio for 
1918 and the high ratios for 1946-51. Many 
additional development countries—including 
the Gold Coast (now Ghana), the Belgian 
Congo, Malaya, French Morocco, Kenya- 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Mozambique, and Ma- 
laya—for which data were found only for the 
1928-34 to 1946-51 comparison, show upward 
trends in their ratios of domestic to foreign 
mail. Here again, a relatively moderate in- 
vestment in the further collection and study of 
data might lead to interesting results. 


© Richard Merritt’s monograph, ‘Symbols of 
American Nationalism, 1735-1775,” which is to 
cover eventually one or more newspapers from 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, respectively, will be published in due 
course. 

uH For examples of pioneering contributions of 
this kind, see the series of Hoover Institute 
Studies by Harold Lasswell, Ithiel Pool, Daniel 
Lerner, and others, and particularly Pool, The 
Prestige Papers (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1951). 

122 See charts 1, 3, and 4 in Karl W. Deutsch, 
“Shifts in the Balance of Communication Flows: 
A ‘Problem of Measurement in International 
Relations,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 
(Spring 1956), pp. 152-155, based on data of the 
Universal Postal Union. 
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According to some data from another recent 
study, a further side effect of social mobiliza- 
tion and economic development might possibly 
be first a substantial expansion, and then a 
lesser but significant reduction, of the share of 
the international trade sector in the national 
economy. Thus, in the course of British de- 
velopment, the proportion of total foreign trade 
(including trade to British overseas possessions) 
rose from an average of 20 per cent in 1830—40 
to a peak of 60 per cent in 1870-79, remained 
close to that level until 1913, but declined 
subsequently and stood at less than 40 per cent 
in 1959. Similarly, the proportion of foreign 
trade to national income rose in Germany from 
about 28 per cent in 1802-1830 to a peak of 45 
per cent in 1870-79, declined to 35 per cent in 
1900-1909, and by 1957 had recovered, for the 
much smaller German Federal Republic, to 
only 42 per cent. In Japan, the early propor- 
tion of foreign trade to national income was 15 
per cent in 1885-89, rising to peaks of 41 per 


cent in 1915-19 and 40 per cent in 1925-29;. 
but by 1957 it stood at only 31 per cent. Data: 


for Denmark, Norway, France and Argentina 
give a similar picture, while the same foreign- 
trade-to-national-income ratio in the United 
States fell, with minor fluctuations, from 23 
per cent in 1799 to less than 9 per cent in 
1958.8 Here again the evidence is incomplete 
and partly contradictory, and the tentative 
interpretation, indicated at the beginning of 
this paragraph, still stands in need of con- 
firmation and perhaps modification through 
additional research. 

The problem of the ratio of the sector of 
internationally oriented economic activities 
relative to total national income—and thus 
indirectly the problem of the political power 
potential of internationally exposed or in- 
volved interest groups vis-a-vis the rest of the 
community—leads us to the problem of the 
size of states and of the scale of effective polit- 
ical communities. As we have seen, the process 
of social mobilization generates strong pres- 
sures towards increasing the capabilities of 
government, by increasing the volume and 
range of demands made upon the government 


and administration, and by widening the scope. 


of politics and the membership of the politically 


13 See Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander Eck- 
stein, “National Industrialization and the Declin- 
ing Share of the International Economic Sector, 
1890-1957,” World Politics, Vol. 13 (January 
1961) pp. 267-299. See also Simon Kuznets, Siz 
Lectures on Economic Growth (Glericoe, 1959), esp. 
the section on ‘The Problem of Size? and 
“Trends in Foreign Trade Ratios,” pp. 89-107. 
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relevant strata. The same process increases the 
frequency and the critical-importance of direct 
communications ‘between government and 
governed, It thus necessarily increases the 
importance of the language, the media, and the 
channels through which these communications 
are carried on. 

Other things assumed equal, the stage of 
rapid social mobilization may be expected, 
therefore, to promote the consolidation of 
states whose peoples already share the same 
language, culture, and major social institu- 
tions; while the same process may tend to strain 
or destroy the unity of states whose popula- 
tion is already divided into several groups with 
different languages or cultures or basie ways of 
life. By the same token, social mobilization may 
tend to promote the merging of several smaller 
states, or political units such as cantons, princi- 
palities, sultanates or tribal areas, whose popu- 
lations already share substantially the same 
language, culture and social system; and it may 
tend to inhibit, or at least to make more dif- 
ficult, the merging of states or political units 
whose populations or ruling personnel differ 
substantially in regard to any of these matters. 
Social mobilization may thus assist to some 
extent in the consolidation of the United Arab 
Republic, but raise increasing problems for the 
politics and administration of multilingual 
India—problems which the federal govern- 
ment of India may have to meet or overcome 
by a series of creative adjustments. 

In the last analysis, however, the problem 
of the scale of states goes beyond the effects of 
language, culture, or institutions, important as 
all these are. In the period of rapid social 
mobilization, the acceptable scale of a political 
unit will tend to depend eventually upon its 
performance. If a government fails to mect 
the increasing burdens put upon it by the proc- 
ess of social mobilization, a growing proportion 
of the population is likely to become alienated 
and disaffected from the state, even if the same 
language, culture and basic social institutions 
were shared originally throughout the entire 


144 For more detailed arguments, see Deutsch, 
Nationalism and Social Communication, and 
Deutsch, ef al, Political Community and the 
North Ailantic Area; see also the discussions in 
Ernst B. Haas, ‘Regionalism, Functionalism and 
Universal Organization,’ World Politics, Vol. 8, 
(January 1956), and “The Challenge of Regional- 
ism,” International Organization, Vol. 12 (1958), 
pp. 440-458; and in Stanley Hoffmann, Contem- 
porary Theory in International Relations (Kngle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 223- 
40. 
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state territory by rulers and ruled alike. The 
secession of the United States and of Ireland 
from the British Empire, and of the Nether- 
lands and of Switzerland from the German 
Empire may serve in part as examples. At 
bottom, the popular acceptance of a govern- 
ment in a period of social mobilization is most 
of all a matter of its capabilities and the man- 
ner in which they are used—that is, essentially 
a matter of its responsiveness to the felt needs 
of its population. If it proves persistently incap- 
able or unresponsive, some or many of its 
subjects will cease to identify themselves with 
it psychologically; it will be reduced to ruling 
by force where it can no longer rule by display, 
example and persuasion; and if political alter- 
natives to it appear, it will be replaced even- 
tually by other political units, larger or smaller 
in extent, which at least promise to respond 
more effectively to the needs and expectations 
of their peoples. 

In practice the results of social mobilization 
often have tended to increase the size of the 
state, well beyond the old tribal areas, petty 
principalities, or similar districts of the tradi- 
tional era, while increasing the direct contact 
between government and governed far beyond 
the levels of the sociologically superficial and 
often half-shadowy empire of the past. 

This growth in the size of modern states, 
capable of coping with the results of social 
mohilization, is counteracted and eventually 
inhibited, however, as their size increases, by 
their tendency to increasing preoccupation with 
their own internal affairs. There is consider- 
able evidence for this trend toward a self- 
limitation in the growth of states through a 
decline in the attention, resources and respon- 
siveness available for coping with the implicit 
needs and explicit messages of the next mar- 
ginal unit of population and territory on the 
verge of being included in the expanding state. 

The remarks in this section may have suf- 
ficed to illustrate, though by no means to ex- 
haust, the significance of the process of social 
mobilization in the economic and political 
development of countries. The main useful- 
ness of the concept, however, should lie in the 
possibility of quantitative study which it 
offers. How much social mobilization, as meas- 
ured by our seven indicators, has been occur- 
ring in some country per year or per decade 
during some period of its history, or during 
recent times? And what is the meaning of the 
differences between the rates at which some of 


6 Cf. Karl W. Deutsch, “The Propensity to 
International Transactions,” Political Studies, 
Vol. 8 (June 1960), pp. 147-155. 
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the constituent subprocesses of social mobiliza- 
tion may have been going on? Although 
specific data will have to be found separately 
for each country, it should be possible to sketch 
a general quantitative model to show some of 
the interrelations and their possible signifi- 
cance. 


HI. A QUANTITATIVE MODEL OF THE SOCIAL 
MOBILIZATION PROCESS 


For a quantitative description, it is con- 
venient to express our first six indicators not in 
terms of the total percentage of the population 
which is literate, or exposed to modern life, 
etc., but in terms only of that average annual 
percentage of the total population which has 
been added to, or subtracted from, the total 
share of the population in that category. If 
for some country our indicator showed, say, 
40 per cent exposed to significant aspects of 
modern life in 1940, and 60 per cent so exposed 
in 1950, the average annual percentage shift, 
dm, would be 2 per cent. The seventh indicator, 
per capita increase, may be broken up into two 
elements and written as the annual percentage 
of the total income added, dmy and the annual 
percentage of population growth, p. - 

Adopting these conventions, we may use in 
this model, for purposes of illustration, crudely 
estimated magnitudes from various collections 
of data. If we add indicators for the increase in 
voting participation, and in linguistic, cultural 
or political assimilation, we may write for a 
case of fairly rapid social mobilization a small 
table of the sort shown in Table I. The case 
represented by this table is an imaginary one, 
but the different rates of subprocesses of social 
mobilization are not necessarily unrealistic, and 
neither are the consequences suggested by this 
model, for the stability of the government in 
any country to which these or similar assump- 
tions would apply. 

Before discussing these consequences more 
explicitly, it should be made clear that the 
annual rates of change are likely to be realistic, 
at most, only for countries during the rapid 
middle stages of the process of social mobiliza- 
tion and economic development——say, for a 
range of between 10 and 80 per cent literacy 
and for analogous ranges of other indicators of 
economic development. In the earliest stages, 
the annual percentages of the population 
shifting into a more mobilized state are apt to 
be much smaller, and in the late stages of the 
process something like a ‘‘ceiling effect” may 
be expected to appear—once 80 or 90 per cent 
of the population have become literate, any 
further annual gains in the percentage of 
literates in the population are likely to be small. 
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TABLE 1. A HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE OF A COUNTRY UNDERGOING 
RAPID SOCIAL MOBILIZATION: RATES OF CHANGE 


Average annual % of total 
population or income 


Symbol of Indicator Description added to category 
Range Median 
Group I: dm, shift into any substantial exposure to mo- 2.0 to 4.0 3.0 
dernity, incl. rumors, demonstrations of 
machinery or merchandise, etc. 
dm shift into mass media audience (radio, 1.5 to 4.0 2.75 
movies, posters, press) 
dms increase in voting participation 0.2 to 4.0 2.1 
dmg increase in literacy 1.0 tol.4 1.2 
dm; change of locality of residence 1.0 to 1.5 1.25 
p population growth (1.9 to 3.3) (2.6) 
Group II: dms occupational shift out of agriculture 0.4 to 1.0 0.7 
dm, change from rural to urban residence 0.1 to1.2 0.5 
a linguistic, cultural or political assimilation —0.5 to 1.0 0.25 
dy income growth (2.0 to 8.0) (5.0) 
dmy income growth per capita — (2.3) 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to percentage increases against the previous year, and thus are 
not strictly comparable to percentage shifts among sub-categories of the total. population. A shift of 
1.2 per cent of all adults into the category of literates, for instance, would refer to the total adult 
population, including the part just added by population aging; ete. 


Within the middle stages of development, 
however, which are appropriate to the assump- 
tions of the model, a cumulative strain on 
political stability may be expected. All the rates 
of change in group I tend to make for increased 
demands or burdens upon the government, and 
all of them have median values above 1 per 
cent per year. The rates of change in group II 
are related to the capabilities of the govern- 
ment for coping with these burdens, but the 
median values of all these rates, with only one 
exception, are well below 1 per cent. If it were 
not for this exception—the assumed 5 per cent 
annual increase in national income—one would 
have to predict from the model an annual shift 
of perhaps 1 per cent or more of the population 
into the category of at least partly socially 
mobilized but largely unassimilated and dis- 
satisfied people. 

If one assumes, in accordance with this 
model, an annual entry of 2.75 per cent of the 
population into the mass media audience and 
a shift of only 0.6 per cent into non-agricultural 
employment, then the expectable increase in 
the numbers of not adequately reemployed 
new members of the mass media audience might 
be as high as 2.15 per cent of the population 
per year, or more than one-fifth of the popula- 
tion within a decade. This might be the propor- 


tion of people newly participating in their 
imagination in the new opportunities and 
attractions of modern life, while still being 
denied most or all of these new opportunities 
in fact—something which should be a fairly 
effective prescription for accumulating political 
trouble. The spread of more effective methods 
of production and perhaps of improved pat- 
terns of land tenure, rural credit, and other 
betterments within the agricultural sector 
could do something to counteract this ten- 
dency; but short of major and sustained efforts 
at such agricultural improvements the danger- 
ous gap between the fast-growing mass media 
audience and the slow-growing circle of more 
adequately employed and equipped persons is 
likely to remain and to increase. 

If linguistic, cultural or political assimila- 
tion—that is, the more or less permanent 
change of stable habits of language, culture, 
legitimacy and loyalty—is also a relevant 
problem in the country concerned, then the lag 
of the slow assimilation rate, put at only 0.25 
per cent per year in our model, behind the far 
more rapid mobilization rates of 0.5 to 3.0 per 
cent for the various subprocesses in our model, 
might be even larger for some of them, and 
potentially more serious. 

Table II shows some of the implications of 
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our model for a hypothetical country of 10 
million population, $100 per capita income, a 
principal language spoken by 35 per cent of its 
inhabitants, and a relatively low degree of 
social mobilization in 1950. Conditions some- 
what similar to these can in fact be found in 
several countries in Africa and Asia. Table II 
then shows the expectable state of affairs for 
our imaginary country in 1960 and 1970, if 
we assume the rates of change given in our 
model, as set forth in Table I, and their persis- 
tence over twenty years. As can be seen from 
Table II, the cumulative effects of these changes 
from 1950 to 1960 will appear still moderate, 
but by 1970 these effects will have become so 
great that many of the political institutions 
and practices of 1950 might be no longer ap- 
plicable to the new conditions. 

As Table II shows, a major transformation 
of the underlying political and social structure 
of a country could occur—and could pose a 
potential threat to the stability of any in- 
sufficiently reform-minded government there— 
even during a period of substantially rising per 
capita Income. 

To be sure, many of these political and 
social difficulties could be assuaged with the 
help of the benefits potentially available 
through the 5 per cent increase in total national 
income, which was assumed for our model. Such 
a 5 per cent growth rate of total income is not 
necessarily unrealistic. It is close to the average 
of 5.3 per cent, found by Paul Studenski in a 
recent survey of data from a large number of 
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non-Communist countries. Since the rate of 
population growth, assumed for the model, was 
2.6 per cent—which is well above the world 
average in recent years—-the average per capita 
income might be expected to rise by slightly 
more than 2 per cent per year.” These addi- 
tional amounts of available income might well 
go at least some part of the way to meet the 
new popular needs and expectations aroused by 
the mobilization process, if the Income can be 
devoted to consumption and price levels remain 
stable. But any increments of income will also 
be needed for savings (in addition to loans and 
grants from abroad) to permit a high rate of 
investment and an adequate rate of expansion 
of opportunities for education, employment 
and consumption for the growing numbers of 
the mobilized population. 

These beneficial consequences could only be 
expected, however, if we assume that an ade- 
quate share of the increase in income would go 
directly or indirectly to the newly mobilized 
groups and strata of the population. Unfortu- 


16 Cf. Paul Studenski, The Income of Nations 
(New York, New York University Press, 1958), 
p. 249; ef. also pp. 244-250. 

17 Cf. United Nations, Department of Social 
and Economie Affairs, Population Studies No. 
28, “The Future Growth of World Population” 
(New York, 1958), and United Nations, Bureau 
of Social Affairs, Report of the World Social Situa- 
tion (Sales No.: 1957. IV. 3) (New York, 1957), 
p. 5. 


TABLE II, A HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE OF A COUNTRY UNDERGOING RAPID SOCIAL MOBILIZATION: 
ASSUMED LEVELS For 1950 AND EXPECTABLE LEVELS FOR 1960 anp 1970 


Symbol of Indicator 


Description 


Per Cent of Total Population 


1950 1960 1970 
Group I: m population exposed to modernity 35 65 95 
mg mass media audience 20 47.5 75 
ms actual voting participation 20 4l 62 
Ms literates 15 27 39 
Ms persons who changed locality of residence 10 22.5 35 
since birth 
P total population (millions) (10) (12.9) (16.7) 
Group II: ms population in non-agricultural occupations 18 25 32 
ms urban population 3 15 20 25 
A linguistically assimilated population 35 37.5 40 
Y total income (million $) (1000) (1629) (2653) 
my per capita income ($) (100) (126) (159) 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to absolute numbers, not percentages. Because of rounding, cal- 


culations are approximate. 
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nately, no assumption of this kind would be 
realistic for many of the developing countries of 
Asia and Africa. 

It would be far more realistic to assume that 
in most of these countries the top 10 per cent of 
income receivers are getting about 50 per cent 
of the total national income, if not more. If we 
assume further, as seems not implausible, that 
in the absence of specific social reforms the 
increase in income will be distributed among 
the various strata of the population roughly in 
proportion to the present share of each group in 
the total national income, then we may expect 
that the richest 10 per cent of the people will 
get about 50 per cent of the additional income 
produced by income growth. At the same time, 
since these richest 10 per cent are not likely to 
be much more fertile than the rest of the popu- 
lation, they are likely to get only 10 per cent of 
the population increase; and they will, there- 
fore, on the average not only get richer in 
absolute terms, but they will also retain the full 
extent of their relative lead over the rest of the 
population; and so they will increase in absolute 
terms the gap in income that separates them 
from the mass of their countrymen. Under the 
same assumptions, however, we should expect 
that the poorest nine-tenths of the population 
will get only one-tenth of the total income gain, 
but that they will get up to nine-tenths of the 
entire population growth; and that on the 
average these poorest 90 per cent of the people 
will remain in relative terms as far below the 
level of the rich one-tenth as ever. The fact that 
the poorer majority will have become slightly 
richer in absolute terms may then in the main 
increase their awareness of the wide gap be- 
tween their living standards and those of their 
rulers; and it might at the same time increase 
their ability to take political action. 

Differently put, if for the entire country the 
average per capita income was assumed to rise, 
we must now add that under the assumptions 
stated, the “social gap’’—the gap between the 
incomes of the poorest 90 per cent and those of 
the top 10 per cent—may well be expected to 
increase. Political stability, however, may well 
be more affected by changes in the income gap 
than by changes in the average which in this 
respect might be little more than a statistical 
abstraction. Our model would lead us to expect, 
therefore, on the whole the danger of a signifi- 
cant deterioration of political stability in any 
development country to which its assumptions 
might apply. Since these assumptions were 
chosen with an eye to making them parallel, as 
far as possible, to the more rapid among the 
actual rates found in countries of this type, the 
expectations of rising political tensions in 
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countries undergoing rapid social mobilization 
may not be unrealistic. 

To rely upon automatic developments i1 
economic and political life in those countries of 
the Free World to which the assumptions cf 
our model apply, would be to court mountinz 
instability, the overthrow of existing goverr- 
ments and their replacement by no less ur- 
stable successors, or else their eventual absorp- 
tion into the Communist bloc. Deliberate 
political and economic intervention into the 
social mobilization process, on the other haud 
might open up some more hopeful perspectives. 
Such intervention should not aim at retarding 
economic and social development, in the mar- 
ner of the policies of the regime of Prince 
Metternich in Austria during much of the firsi 
half of the 19th century. Those policies v. 
slowing down social mobilization and economic 
development in the main only diminished tlic 
capabilities of the government, paved the wav 
to domestic failures and international defeats 
and were followed over the course of three gen- 
erations by the persistent backwardness and 
ultimate destruction of the state. A morc 
promising policy might have to be, on the 
contrary, one of active intervention in favor ol 
more rapid and more balanced growth; a some- 
what more even distribution of income, relates: 
more closely to rewards for productive contri 
butions rather than for status and inheritance: 
the more productive investment of availakl: 
resources; and a sustained growth in the politi- 
cal and administrative capabilities of govern - 
ment and of ever wider strata of the populatior. 

The crude model outlined above may hav 
some modest usefulness in surveying an. 
presenting in quantitative terms some of th» 
magnitudes and rates of change that would b} 
relevant for understanding the basic problem ; 
of such a more constructive policy in develop- 
ing countries.!8 Somewhat as the economie 
models of the late Lord Keynes drew attention 
to the need of keeping the national rates o` 
spending and investment in a country in bal- 


18 For other highly relevant approaches te 
these problems, see Almond and Coleman, eds., 
The Politics of the Developing Areas, esp. the di:- 
cussion by Almond on pp. 58-64. The problem o? 
rates of change and their acceleration is discusse:! 
explicitly by Coleman, ibid., pp. 536-558. Whi.. 
this work presented extensive data on levels of dc- 
velopment, it did not take the further step of u:- 
ing explicit quantitative rates of change, whicu 
would be needed for the type of dynamic an-! 
probabilistic models that seem implicit in the 
long-range predictions of the authors, as set fort 
on pp. 58-64, 535-544. 
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ance with the national propensity to save, so it 
may become possible some day for political 
scientists to suggest in what areas, in what 
respects, and to what extent the efforts of 
government will have to be kept abreast of the 
burdens generated by the processes of social 
mobilization. The first steps toward this distant 
goal might be taken through research which 
would replace the hypothetical figures of the 
model by actual data from specific countries, so 
that the model could be tested, revised, and 
advanced nearer toward application. 

Any cooperation which social scientists and 
other students of cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic development and change could extend to 
this effort—by improving the design of the 
model or by suggesting more precise or refined 
definitions of some of its categories, or by fur- 
nishing specific data—would be very much 
appreciated. 


APPENDIX 


A GLANCE AT ACTUAL CASES: PARTIAL DATA 
FOR 19 COUNTRIES 


(with the assistance of Charles L. Taylor 
and Alex Weilenmann) 


The following data, presented in Tables III-V, 
have been compiled or computed, respectively, in 
order to illustrate the possibility, in principle, of 
the kind of analysis proposed in the main body of 
this paper, and to demonstrate the availability of 
enough actual data to get such work at least 
started, 

For certain categories—-such as voting par- 
ticipation, immigration and internal migration, 
linguistic and cultural assimilation, and the in- 

/ 
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equality of income distribution—not enough data 
were readily available to permit even the simple 
type of tabulation presented here. Even for the 
data that we have collected, the gaps in such 
countries as Ghana, Nigeria and Congo illustrate 
the need for more research. 

Moreover, the data being presented on the 
basis of the figures that appear in United Nations 
publications and similar sources make no attempt 
to estimate the margins of error to which they 
may be subject, or the differences in significance 
which a particular indicator of social mobilization 
may have in the cultural context of certain coun- 
tries, in contrast with its significance in others. 
The high literacy rates reported for Burma and 
Thailand, e.g., include a substantial proportion of 
literates trained through traditional monastic 
institutions. These rates show only a weak corre- 
lation to other indicators of modernity for those 
same countries, while the high literacy rates for 
Chile by contrast, refer to the effect of a more 
modern type of school system and are far better 
correlated to other indicators. 

We have tried to take some account of these 
matters by basing estimates of over-all exposure 
to modernity not on the highest single indicator 
but on the average of the two highest indicators 
for each country, so as to discount to some extent 
the effects of any single indicator that seems too 
far out of line with the rest. Despite these precau- 
tions, the figures in projection offered here repre- 
sent at best a crude beginning intended to stimu- 
late far more thorough and critical statistical 
work, and its critical evaluation by experts on 
each of the countries and areas concerned. 

For discussion of specific data and sources, see 
the Notes following the tables. 


a Unequal age groups (see Notes below, Column 6), 
b Variation of definition of urban” (see Notes below, Column 8). 
° Applies to pre-partition India, t.e., to India and Pakistan together. 
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TABLE III-A. SELECTED INDICES OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION FOR 
NINETEEN COUNTRIES! AGGREGATE LEVELS 
| 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
GNP 
Coünt per ane Population Radio Newspaper Literates A Urban 
ry capita illi (1953, 1958) audience readers oe population 
(1955) milion occupations 
US $S US $ 1,000 % % % % % 
Venezuela 762 4,400 5,440 12.8 C48) — 43.5 C41) 50 (41) 39 (41) 
§ ,320 48.9 (57) 30.6 ('58) 51.0 C850) 59 C50) 50 (50) 
Argentina 374 7,160 18,400 51.2 (50) — 64.9 ('14) 78 C47) 53 ('14) 
20,248 65.0 (°59) 54.0 (58) 86.7 (47) 77 (55) 63 ('47) 
Cuba 361 2,180 5,829 42,7 (49) — 71.8 (31) 59 (’43) 50 043) 
6,466 59.3 ('59) 38.7 ('56) 76.4 (68) 58 (’53) 57 (53) 
Colombia 330 4,180 12,111 17.6 ('50) — 65.8 ('38) 28 ('38) 29 ('38) 
13,522 24.7 ('56) 17.7 (C58) 61.8 ('51) 46 (51) 36 (51) 
Turkey 276 6,463 22,850 4,8 (48) — 20.9 35) 18 ('’35) 24 (40) 
25,932 17.6 (59) 9.6 (52) 34.3 C50) 23 ('55) 25 (C50) 
Bragi! 262 15,315 55,772 19.2 (50) — 43.3 (40) 33 ('40) 31 (40) 
65,725 25.5 (58) 18.9 (57) 48.4 ('50) 42 (’50) 37 (50) 
Philippines 201 4,400 21,211 1.6 (49) — 48.8 (39) 27 (39) 23 (39) 
24,010 5.2 (57) 5.7 (56) 61.3 C48) 43 C58) 24 ('48) 
Mexico 187 5,548 28,058 11.4 ('48) — 48.4 ('40)* 35 ('40) 35 (40) 
32,348 34.6 (58) 14.4 (52) 56.8 ('50)* 42 ('58) 43 (50) 
Chile 180 1,220 6,437 36.9 ('49) — 71.8 ('40) 65 ('40) 52 (40) 
7,298 38.4 ('58) 22.2 ('52) 80.6 ('52) 70 (52) 60 (52)! 
Guatemala 179 580 3,058 2.8 ('50) — 34.6 ('40)5 29 ('40) 27 (21) 
3,546 4.6 ('54) 6.6 ('58) 29.7 ('50)5 32 ('50) 32 ('50) 
Honduras 137 228 1,556 5.9 ('48) — 32.6 (735) 17 C50) 29 (45) 
1,828 7.2 C7) 7.5 ('57) 35.2 ('50)* 16 (56) 3I (50) 
Ghana 135 624 4,478 0.8 (48) — 20-25 (50) — — 
4,836 8.9 ('59) 11.4 (58) “nn — — 
Egypt 133 3,9085 22,003 4,8 (49) — 14.8 ('37) 29 (37) 25 ('37) 
24,781 13.2 ('57) 7.5 ('52) 22.1 (47) 36 ('47) 30 (47) 
Thailand 100 2,050 19,556 0.5 C50) — 52.0 (47) 11 ('37) —~ 
21,474 1.6 (58) 1.2 ('52) 64.0 ('56) 12 ('64) 10 ('47) 
Republicofthe 98 1,639 12,154 0.2 ('48) s 35-40 (50) = ets 
Congo 18 , 559 1.0 C59) 0.9 (57) mamen 15 ('55) 16 (47) 
(Leopokdville) 
India 72 27 ,400 372,623 0.3 C48) = 9.1 ('31)° 29 ("B1) 11 ('31)° 
397 ,390 1.6 (89) 2.7 C58) 18.1 (41)° 30 (55) 13 ('41)° 
19.9 C51) 17 C51) 
Nigeria 70 2,250 30,104 0.2 (48) — 11.5 (52/8) 26 (31) 4 3D 
33 ,052 1.0 (’58) 2.4 ('58) on — 5 €52) 
Pakistan 56 4,560 80,039 0.3 (°50) — 9.1 (°31)° 24 ('51) 11 (‘31)¢ 
85,635 1.2 ('58) 2.7 (54) 15.1 ('41)° 35 ('54/6) 13 ('41)° 
13.5 C51)" 11 (51) 
. Burma 52 1,012 19,272 0.2 ('48) — 40.2 ('31) 32 ('31) 10 C31) 
20,255 0.5 C56) 2.4 ('52) 57.3 (54) 30 (55) — 
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TABLE H-B. SELECTED INDICES OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION FOR NINETEEN COUNTRIES: 


Aiba ima. 











(4) (6) 
Radio , 
Country šudancs Literates 

% % 

Venezuela "45 1 47 
55 41 55 

Argentina 45 44 85 
‘55 59 92 

Cuba "45 36 75 
'55 52 77 

Colombia "45 12 59 
*BS 22 63 

Turkey "45 1 30 
55 13 39 

Brazil 45 15 46 
'58 23 §1 

Philippines °45 0 57 
55 4 71 

Mexico "45 4 52 
"55 28 61 

Chile AS 36 75 
'55 38 83 

Guatemala 45 1 32 
"5S 5 27 

Honduras 45 6 35 
55 7 36 

Ghana 145 0 ~~ 
"55 6 ~~ 

Egypt "45 1 "20 
55 11 28 

Thailand "45 0 49 
*55 1 63 

Republic of '45 0 bh 
the Congo ‘'55 1 ~~ 

(Leopoldville) 

India "45 0 18* 
"55 1 24% 

Nigeria '45 0 “we 
"55 1 — 
Pakistan '45 0 18° 
'55 1 245 

Burma "aS 0 50 
55 0 58 


(7) 
Work force in non- 
agric. occupations 


% 


54 
64 


74 
7 


59 
58 


38 
52 


21 
23 


37 
46 


32 
41 


37 
4i 


67 
71 


31 
34 


18 
' 16 


27 
30 


7 
35 


31 
30 


Data in Columns 4, 6, 7, 8, based on corresponding data in Tables III-A and IV-A. 


Data in Column 9 are 125% of means of the two highest figures in each of the other columns. (See Notes.) 


a Pre-partition India. 
b Based on the two highest data for country in Table III-A. 
© No distinction made between pre-partition India and India and Pakistan respectively. 


AGGREGATE LEVELS! PROJECTED FOR 1945 AND 1955 


(8) 
Urban 
population 
% 


44 
56 


62 
65 


51 
58 


33 
38 


24 
26 


34 
40 


24 
25 


39 
37 


56 
62 


ol 
33 


29 
34 








(9) 
Exposure to 
modernity 


7 


63 
75 


40 
43 


21> 
(1950/58) 


40 
47 


38 
47 


33b 
(1947/50) 


23> 
(1931/53) 


20° 
37° 


50 
55 


TABLE IV-A. SELECTED INDICES OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION FOR NINETEEN COUNTRIES: 


Country 


Venezuela 


Argentina 


Cuba 


Colombia 


Turkey 


Brazil 


Philippines 


Mexico 


Chile 


Guatemala 


Honduras 


Ghana 


Egypt 


Thailand 


Level 


(1) 
Per capita 
GNP 
(1955) 
US g 


762 


374 


361 


330 


276 


262 


201 


187 


180 


179 


137 


135 


133 


100 


SHIFTS AND RATES OF GROWTH 


Average annual rates of growth 


(2) (3) (4) 
Total Popula- Per capita 
GDP tion GDP 
(1954-58) (1953-58) (1954-58) 
% % % 
(8.8) (3.0) (7.5) 
(2.4) (1.9) (0.5) 
(3) (1.9) (1.1)¢ 
(1957-60) (1957-60) 
(3.1) (2.2) (0.8) 
(8.1) (2.7) (5.2) 
(6.4) (2.4) (4.0) 
(4.8) (2.5) (2.2) 
(4)° (2.9) (1.1): 
(1957-80) (1957-60) 
(2.0) (2.5) (—0.8) 
(8.3) (3.0) (5.2) 
(6.6) (3.3) (3.2) 
(1954-57) (1954-57) 
(3)® (1.6) (1.4)° 
(1957-60) (1957-60) 
(2.1) (2.4) (—0.3) 
(1954-56) (1954-56) 
(3.1)> (1.9) (1.2)4 
(1950-54) (1950-54) 


(5) 
Radio 
audience 


o 


4.0 
(1948-57) 


1.5 
(1950-59) 


1.7 
(1949-59) 


1.2 
(1950-56) 


1.2 
(1948-59) 


0.8 
(1950-88) 


0.5 
(1949-57) 


2.3 
(1948-58) 


0.2 
(1949-58) 


0.4 
(1950-54) 


0.1 
(1948-57) 


0.7 
(1948-59) 


1.0 
(1949-57) 


0.1 
(1950-58) 
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Average annual shifts 


(6) 


Literate 


(7) 


Work force 
in non-agric. 


population occupations 


% 


0.8 
(1941-50) 


0.7 
(1914-47) 


0.2 
(1931-53) 


0.4 
(1938-51) 


0.9 
(1935-50) 


0.5 
(1940-50) 


1.4 
(1939-48) 


0.8° 
(1940-50) 


0.7 
(1940-52) 


—0.5° 
(1940-50) 


0.28 
(1935-50) 


0.7 
(1937—47) 


1.3 
(1947-56) 


% 


1.0 
(1941-60) 


0.3 
(1947-55) 


—0.1 
(1943-53) 


1.4 
(1938-51) 


0.3 
(1935-55) 


0.8 
(1940-50) 


0.8 
(1939-58) 


0.4 
(1940-58) 


0.4 
(1940-52) 


0.3 
(1940-50) 


—0.2 
(1950-56) 


0.7 
(1937-47) 


0.1 
(1937-54) 
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(8) (9)* 
Urban Population 
exposed to 
population modernity 
% % 
1.2 1.2 
(1941-50) 3.2 
2.2 
0.3 0.0 
(1914-47) 1.4 
0.7 
0.7 0.1 
(1943-53) 1.5 
0.8 
0.6 1.2 
(1938-513 1.6 
1.4 
0.1 0.6 
(1945-50) 1.3 
1.0 
0.5 0.9 
(1940-50) 1.0 
1.9 
0.1 1.4 
(1939-48) 1.4 
1.4 
0.8 0.7 
(1940-50) 1.9 
1.3 
0.7! 0.6 
(1940-52) 0.9 
0.8 
0.2 0.2 
(1921-50) 0.4 
0.3 
0.4 0.3 
(1945-50) 0.4 
0.4 
0.9 
0.5 0.7 
(1937-47) 1.0 
0.8 
wea 0.9 
0.9 
0.9 


+ In each box of Column 9, the first figure is based on the levels in Table III-B, Column 9; the second figure is based on tho 
two largest shifts for country (Columns 5-8, this table), and the third figure is the average of the two preceding figures in the boy. 
(See Notes to Table IV-A, Column 9.) 

2 Growth in GNP. 

b Growth in national income. 

° Growth in per capita income. 

° Based on unequal age groups. (See Notes to Table ITI-A, Column 6.) 

f Variation in definition of “urban.” (See Notes to Table III-A, Column 8.) 

8 Applies to pre-partition India, z.¢., to India and Pakistan together. 

h No distinction made between pre-partition India and India and Pakistan respectively. 
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Average annual shifts 


Level Average annual rates of growth 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9)* 
Country Per capita Total Popula- Per capita : . Work force Population 
GNP GDP tion GDP Radio iterate in non-agrie, Urban exposed tv 
(1955) (1954-58) (1953-58) (1954-58) audience population occupations population modernity 
US $ % % % o % % % % 
Rep, of the 98 (1.7) (2,2) (0.8) 0.1 — — “ee — 
Congo (1948-59) 0.1 
(Leopoldville) — 
India 72 (3.3) (1.3) (1.9) 0.1 0.68 0.3 0.28 0.65 
(1948-59) (1931-41) (1951-55) (1931-41) © 0.6" 
0.6 
Nigeria 70 (4)8 (1.9) (2.)° . 0.1 — — 0.0 — 
(1957-60) (1957-60) (1948-58) (1931-52) 0.1 
Pakistan 56 (1.8)P (1.4) (0.4)4 0.1 0.68 2.8 0.28 17" 
(1950-54) (1950-54) (1950-58) (1981-41) (1951-54/6) (1931-41) 2.15 
1.9 
Burma 52 (3.8) (1.0) (2.8) 0.0 0.7 —0.1 we 0.5 
(1948-56) (1931-54) (1931-55) 0.4 
0.4 
TABLE IV-B, SELECTED INDICES OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION FOR NINETEEN COUNTRIES: 
AVERAGES IN SHIFTS AND RATES OF GROWTH 
Average level Average annual rates of growth Average annual shifts 
oe W @) @) (4) (5) (6) G 8) Ot 
{ace’d. to : 
population 
per Per capita engaged Population 
capita Total Total GDP radio literate : urban 
GNP) GNF GDP# population per capita audience population pace population exposed to 
(1955) agricultural modernity 
occupations 
US $ US $ % % % % % % % % 
400 -+ 762 (8.8) (3.0) (7.5) 4.0 0.8 1.0 1.2 1.2 
(N =1) 3.2 
2.2 
300-399 355 (2.8) (2.0) (0.8) 1.5 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.4 
(N =3) 1.5 
1.0 
200~299 246 (6.4) (2.5) (3.8) 0.8 0.9 0.6 0.2 1.0 
(N =3) 1.2 
1.1 
1090-199 150 (4.1) (2.5) (1.8) 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.8 0.6 (N =6) 
(N =7) (N =6) (N =6) (N=5) 0.9 
0.8 
80-99 70 (2.9) (1.8) (1.3) o.i 0.6* 1.0 0.1* 0.9 (N=3) 
(N =5) (N =2) (N =3) (N=2) 0.7 
0.8 
Total 
50-750 209 (4.2) (2.2) (2.0) 0.8 0.6* 0.6 0.4* 0.7 (N=16) 
(N =19) (N =15) (N =16) (N=14) 1.1 
0.9 


These averages are entirely based on data of Table IV-A, 


* Data for pre-partition India were used only once in caloulating the average. 


# GDP =gross domestic product. 


t In Column 9, in each box, the first figure is the average of shifts based on highest levels, the second figure is the average of 
shifts based on largest shifts, and the third figure is the average of the first two. (See Table IV-A and Notes to Table IV-A, Col- 


umn 9.) 
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TABLE V. SELECTED INDICES OF SOCIAL MOBILIZATION FOR NINETEEN COUNTRIES: 
PROJECTED MINIMUM LEVELS IN 1960, 1970 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Percentage of 
economically ac- Exposure 
Radio Literates tive population in Urban to 
Country audience % non-agricultural population modernity 
WA occupations % % 
% 
1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1970 1960 1070 
Venezuela 61 >95 59 67 89 79 82 74 86 GS 
Argentina 67 82 >95 >95 79 82 67 70 95 95 
Cuba 61 78 78 80 57 56 60 65 87 63 
Colombia 30 42 65 69 59 73 41 47 79 u3 
Turkey 19 31 43 52 24 27 26 27 45 55 
Brazil 27 35 53 58 50 58 42 47 66 7G 
Philippines 7 12 78 92 45 53 25 26 77 gI 
Mexico 39 62 65 73 43 47 §1 59 TQ £2 
Chile 39 4l 86 93 73 77 86 73 95 g5 
Guatemala 7 1f 25 20 35 38 34 36 44 47 
Honduras 8 9 37 39 15 13 35 39 45 49 
Ghana : 10 17 kaans amnes ~ oe —_ — — - 
Egypt 16 26 31 38 45 52 37 42 51 59 
Thailand 2 3 69 82 13 14 — _- 52 64 
Rep. of the Congo 
{Leopoldville} 1 2 m comes ee wae — -- 
India 2 3 26* 32% 32 35 17* 19* 37 43 
Nigeria 1 2 mom mom ame saven 5 6 — - - 
Pakistan 1 2 26% 32% 49 V7 17* 19* 46 
Burma 1 1 62 69 30 29 — —~ 57 8i 


* On basis of pre-partition India. 


Nores to TaBueE III-A 

Table III-A gives the level of economic and social indices at the beginning and end of a period for each of the 19 coun‘ric:. 
Gaps in the available data render it at present impossible to find data for equal periods for all of the indices of any one coun.r . 
To compensate somewhat for this difficulty, projected levels for the same two years (1945 and 1955) have been computed in Tib e 
III-B by applying the average annual shifts of Table IV-A to the levels given in this table. 

The present state of comparative international statistics is such that the table contains several weaknesses which are discus: 
below: 

Columns 1 and 2. Per capita gross national products in United States dollars for 1955, and gross national products for 1955 we 2 
compiled by the Research Center in Economie Development and Cultural Change, University of Chicago, and reported in Fo~ ty, : 
Aid Program, 85th Congress, 1957, Senate Document 52, pp. 239 í, 

Column 3. Mid-year population estimates for 1953 and 1958 were taken from United Nations, Statistical Office and Department « f 
Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic Yearbook, 1969 (New York, 1959), pp. 109 ff. 

Column 4. Column 4 gives the percentage of the population exposed to radio broadcasting. The figures were arrived at on the a- 
sumption of 4 listeners for each radio receiver. This factor of 4 seems to be justified by the fact that countries which can with soe I 
reason be considered to have reached a level of saturation in numbers of radio receivers show approximately 4 persons per 12d'> 
receiver. The outstanding exception is the United States, with 1.2 persons per radio receiver. Canada has 3.6, Western German » 
4.2, the Netherlands 4.3, Norway 3.8, Sweden 3.0, Switzerland 4.1, and the United Kingdom 3.7 persons per receiver set (tle > 
figures, for 1952 to 1955, are based on data given in UNESCO, World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, Television, Paris, 1956 . 
The factor of 4 is further substantiated by a sample poll of persons above 18 years of age in the German Federal Republic, i1 
which 92% said they listened to radio (see Noelle, Elisabeth, and Erich Peter Neumann, editors, Jahrbuch der oeffentlichen Meirin, 
1947-1966, 2d rev, ed., Allensbach am Bodensee, Verlag fuer Demoskopie, 1956, p. 62), a percentage that corresponds roughly to 
four times the number of radio receivers per 100, 

Sources. The numbers of radio receivers for the years indicated were taken from United Nations, Statistical Office and Deps: - 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Yearbook, 1960 (New York, 1960), pp. 608f, The percentages were calculated on t> 
basis of the population figures given for the corresponding years in United Nations, Statistical Office, Monthly Bulletin of Stati.t:c , 
Vol. XIV, no. 12 (New York, December 1960). For Thailand, 1950, the percentage of radio receivers was taken directly fror: 
United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1957), p. 90; and the 1958 populrtioa 
figure for Nigeria was taken from the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1969, 

Column 5. This column shows the percentage of the population exposed to daily newspapers. The figures are the result of multiplyin : 
the number of daily newspaper copies per 100 persons by a factor of 3. This factor seems justified by the fact that the number «€ 
daily newspaper copies in well advanced countries is approximately one third of the total population figure (United States 34.5%. , 
Federal Republic of Germany 31.2%, Norway 39.2%, the Netherlands 25.9%, Switzerland 30.8%; figures based on UNESCC, 
World Communications). Professor Wilbur Schramm also uses the factor of 3 in his “Data on Mass Communications in 90 Countries” 
(Stanford University, 1957, mimeographed), 

Column 5. Only the circulation of daily newspapers has been considered, even though various kinds of periodicals, such as illustrate | 
weeklies and monthlies of general interest, may enjoy greater popularity than newspapers in many countries, Algo, popular illu: - 
trated magazines may reach isolated and hard-to-reach places more readily than daily newspapers are likely to. Totel exposure to ib: 
press is thus somewhat understated. 
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It was found feasible to give figures for only one year; this column does not therefore appear in the following tables. 

Source. The United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1960, pp. 206f., gives the estimated number of daily newspaper copies per 1000 
of population. The Yearbook defines a daily newspaper ‘‘for the purposes of this table as a publication containing general news and 
appearing at least four times a week.” It points out: “In interpreting the data, it should be borne in mind that in different countries 
the size of a daily newspaper may range from a single sheet to 50 or even more pages.” 

Column 6. Comparable international statistics on literacy are still difficult to obtain. In their enumerations, countries differ with 
respect to the age group of the population to be considered and to the definition of literacy or illiteracy. Not only do countries differ 
among each other, but a country may change definitions from one census to another. Most sources used for this column endeavor to 
give literacy (or illiteracy) figures based on defining literates as persons able to read and write. The degree of this ability may again 
vary from country to country (see UNESCO, Progress of Literacy in Various Couniries, Paris, 1953). An attempt has been made to 
find or compute data in such a way that the same age limits apply to both years for each country; exceptions are duly indicated. 
The data in such exceptional cases are still deemed valid for our purposes. In 15 cases in which corresponding calculations have 
been made, the difference between the percentages of literates in the population of 10 years of age and over and that in the popula- 
tion of 15 years of age and over averages 0.9% and ranges from 0.1% to 2.6%. For the purposes of this analysis, these magnitudes 
are negligible, particularly regarding average shifts per year. 

Column 6. The high literacy rates reported for such countries as Burma and Thailand include to a large, though diminishing, extent 
men who have received traditional training in Buddhist monasteries and are not necessarily involved in the process of social mobili- 
zation. 

Several sources used for this column give percentage of illiterates. To find the percentage of literates, the former was subtracted 
_ from 100%. In some cases, this method may count a small percentage of “unknowns” as literate, and thus very slightly overstate 
the number of literates. 

Sources and age groups by countries and years: 

(Abbreviations used and summary of sources) 

DY 1948—United Nations, Statistical Office and Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic Yearbook, 1948 
(New York, 1948), pp. 204 ff., gives numbers of illiterates and of total population in several age groups, by country (e.g., 10 
years and over, and 10 to 15 years); 

DY 1956—United Nations, Statistical Office and Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic Yearbook, 1956 
(New York, 1955), pp. 436ff., lists total population, number of literates and percentage of literates in several age groups, by 
country; 

StY 1957—-United Nations, Statistical Office and Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Yearbook, 1957 (New 

York, 1957), pp. 599ff., lists percentage of illiterates and total population in several age groups, by country; 

UN Report—United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation, pp. 79ff., lists percentage of literates; 

Progress—UNESCO, Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, gives percentage of illiterates; 

BFF—UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures: International Statistics Relating to Education, Culture and Communications, 1969 
(Paris, 1960), pp. 27ff., gives percentage of illiterates.) 

Venezuela: 1941: DY 1948, age group 15 years and over computed from age groups 10 and over and 10-14; 1950: DY 1955, age 
group 15 years and over computed from age groups 7 and over and 7-14. 

Argentina: 1914 and 1947: Progress, age group 14 years and over. 

Cuba: 1931: Progress, age group 10 years and over; 1953: StY 1967, age group 10 years and over, 

Colombia: 1938: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1951: StY 1967, age group 10 years and over. 

Turkey: 1935: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1950: DY 1956, age group 10 years and over. 

Brazil: 1940: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1950: DY 1966, age group 10 years and over. 

Philippines: 1939 and 1948: Progress, age group 10 years and over. 

Mexico: 1940: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1950: UN Report, age group 6 years and over. 

Chile: 1940: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1952: StY 1967, age group 10 years and over. 

Guatemala: 1940: DY 1948, age group 7 years and over; 1950: DY 19856, age group 10 years and over. 

Honduras: 1935: Progress, age group 15 years and over; 1950: UN Report, age group 10 years and over. 

Ghana: 1950: UN Report, estimate, age group 15 years and over. 

Egypt: 1937: DY 1948, age group 10 years and over; 1947: DY 1955, age group 10 years and over. 

Thailand: 1947: DY 1956, age group 15 years and over computed from age groups 10 years and over and 10-14; 1956: BFF, age 
group 15 years and over. ; 

Congo: 1950: UN Report, estimate, age group 15 years and over. 

Pre-partition India: 1931: Progress, age group 10 years and over; 1941: Davis, Kingsley, The Population of India and Pakistan 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 151, Table 70, quoted in Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communi- 
cation, p. 201, age group 10 years and over, based on a sample and correction factor. 

India: 1951: DY 1955, age group 10 years and over, based on 10% of census returns. 

Nigeria: 1952/53: UN Report, age group 15 years and over. 

Pakistan: 1951: UN Report, all ages, including semi-literates (13.5%). Another figure, 18.9%, excluding aliens and the population 
of the Frontier Regions, is given in Pakistan—1969-1960 (Karachi, Pakistan Publications, October 1960), p. 89. Both data 
are reported to be based on the 1951 census. 

Burma: 1931 Progress, age group 10 years and over; 1954: StY 1967, age group 10 years and over. 


Column 7. The percentages of economically active population engaged in non-agricultural occupations (7.e., those other than 
agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting) were taken from Food and Agricultural Organization, Production Yearbook, 1959 (Rome, 
1960), pp. 19ff., except those for Guatemala (1950), Honduras (1950), and Pakistan (1951) which were calculated from Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1960 (Geneva, 1960), pp. 14ff.; Cuba (1943) which was calculated from the 
1947/8 edition of the same publication, pp. 10f.; and Argentina (1955), India (1955) and Burma (1955) which were taken from 
United States Senate, Foreign Aid Program, op. cit., p. 243. 


Column 8. Urban data were reported in United Nations, Statistical Office and Department of Economie and Social Affairs, Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, 1962 (New York, 1952), pp. 168ff., and United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1955, op. cit., pp. 185ff. Those 
for Nigeria were taken from United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Survey of Africa Since 1950 
(New York, 1955), p. 14; and for Cuba (1953) from UN Report, 1957, p. 172. 
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Definitions of “urban” vary widely from country to country, but an attempt has been made to see that the definition rema e 
the same for both dates used in caleulations for each country. For Chile, this was not possible, In 1940, “urban” included ¢ ' v 
and towns of 1000 or more inhabitants and administrative centers of less than 1000 population. In 1952, the definition was por: |: 
tion centers which had definite urban characteristics contributed by certain public and municipal services. It would seern, Les 
ever, that these two definitions are close enough for our purposes. 

A higher 1950 urban population (almost 54%) is given for Venezuelain UN Report, 1987, p. 172; if we had used if, it would 1: + 
made the mobilization rates for Venezuela still somewhat higher. 


Nores ro TABLE III-B 

To bein a better position to compare the available data all indices of social mobilization (Columns 4 and 5-8) have been adjuz e. 
to the same two years (1945 and 1955), by applying the annual average shifts of Table IV-A to the corresponding levels given i. 
Table JII-A, It is thereby assumed that shifts did not change significantly over the relevant years, While most of the adjustm:..! : 
involve only a few years, the risk of possible slight distortions had to be taken in cases in which a longer period was involved. 

As we have only one level for newspaper readers, Column § does not appear in this table. 


Column 9. The persons exposed to modernity are those who have in one way or another come into contact with aspects of moc rt: 
life. Since hardly enough surveys in this respect have been made in the countries under consideration, the percentage of the popr'r 
tion exposed to modernity must be estimated indirectly. It is initially assumed for the purpose of this table that (1) exposurs t 
modernity includes any one of our indices (Columns 4—8) in addition to othzr, more informal exposures such as markets, tross. 
rumor, etc.; (2) the sector of the population in a smaller percentage index is entirely included in the sector of a higher percen -e 
so that the exposed population groups form concentric circles—e.g., all of the newspaper readers would be exposed to radio, ot 
all of the radio listeners would be literate, but that some literates would not listen to radio, etc., (3) the largest sector js thet «~. 
posed to any form of modernity, and (4) 20% of the population exposed to modernity are unaccounted for in Columns 4 to 8, bees" > 
the groups indicated there do not overlap completely, and because of less formal ways of exposure. As has been pointed outin b> 
introduction to this Appendix, however, in order to discount to some extent the effects of any single indicator that seems tow n> 
out of line with the rest, the procedure followed to estimate the percentage of the population exposed to modernity has been toon 
crease the average of the two highest of the indices for each country and year by 25 per cent, This method reduces the impact :«*: 
single indicator with weak correlation to other indicators to such a degree that the percentage of persons exposed to modernity : } 
pears to be smaller than that of some other population sector in cases in which the correlation of single index is extremely weak +, 
Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Burma). 

In actual fact, we have good reason to suppose that these assumptions understate in general the total extent of exposure. © i; 
quite likely that some of the population sectors overlap only to a lesser degree, This can particularly be expected in countries w'i™ 
balanced low levels of social mobilization. 

Calculated percentages exceeding 95% are assumed to behave differently. They are merely listed as being over 95%. 


Nores ro Taste IV-A 

Column 1. See notes to Table III-A, Column 1, 

Column £, Average annual rates of growth in gross domestic product for the years 1954-1958 were reported in United Natisni 
Statistical Office and Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Yearbook of National Account Statistics, 1960 (New York, 1951°. 
pp. 2658. 

Data for Cuba, Mexico, Ghana and Nigeria are average annual rates of growth in gross national product for 1957—1980, r 
were taken from P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan, ‘International Aid for Underdeveloped Countries” (multilithed, Cambridge, M3 
ALLT., August, 1960), pp. 3f. 

Data for Thailand and Pakistan are average annual rates of growth in national income for 1950-1954, and were taken fru 
Paul Studenski, The Income of Nations: Theory, Measurement and Analysis: Past and Present (New York, New York Univer t 
Press, 1958), pp. 229 f, 

According to the sources, all rates are based on constant prices. 


Column 8. The rates of population growth are the geometric means of the differences between the mid-year estimates of populet: n: 
in 1953 and 1958. They were taken from the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1959, pp. 1098. 


Column 4, Average annual rates of growth in per capita gross domestic product in constant prices for 1954-1958 were taken fr» 
United Nations, Yearbook of National Account Statistics, 1960, pp. 265ff. Data for Cuba, Mexico, Ghana, Thailand, Nigeria enl 
Pakistan were calculated on the basis of columns 2 and 3 of this table, 


Columns 6-8. While Columns 2, 3 and 4 show average percentage rates of growth per year, Columns § to 8, and 9, represent aver.n ‘ 
annual percentage shifts, i.¢., that average annual percentage of the population which has been added to, or subtracted from, ‘h> 
total share of the population in that particular category. Thus, these percentages were obtained by dividing the difference `x - 
tween the pair of levels in Table III-A by the proper number of years (see explanation of Table I, above). Since the figur 1: 
these four columns are entirely based on the data in Columns 4 and 6 to 8 in Table III-A, the notes and the sources for Table [:'- . 
and for its respective columns apply also to Columns 5 to 8 of Table IV-A. 
Since we have the percentage of newspaper readers for only one year (Column 5, Table III-A), shifts into the exposure to nr . 

papers have had to be omitted. 


Column 9. Shifts in the population exposed to modernity were calculated in three different ways. 

The first figure in each box is based on the levels of modernity given in Column 9 of Table III-B, and caleulated in the ev +> 
way as the shifts of Columns 5 to & For a discussion of the assumptions made, see Notes to that Table, Column 9. 

The second figure in each box is based on the average of the two fastest growing indicators, as expressed by the percentage s ft: 
in Columns 5 to 8. The underlying assumptions in this case are similar to those set forth for Column 9 in Table II-B. It is acu 
assumed that the shift into the aggregate of all groups involved in at least one process of social mobilization should grow foste > 
than shifts into any of the particular processes, If two or more sectors of the population did not overlap at all, yet each index wr3 
an expression of modernity, the shifts into each of these sectors would have to be added to obtain a basis for the calculation of il: 
shift into modernity, and the fastest shift would constitute a minimum. A conservative estimate of the percentage shift into cx» - 
sure to modernity, taking into account informal exposures, has been to take the average of the two highest of the percenine : 
shifts in Columns 5 to 8, and increase it by 25%. 
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The first method here used may perhaps best be applied to countries that already have very high levels of minimal exposure to 
modernity. The second figure may be more representative of the shift to minimal exposure in low-range countries, and of the shift 
to more intense mobilization in more advanced ones. 

The third figure in each box is the average of the first two figures. 


Nores To Tasue V 

The projections, for 1960 and 1970, are based on the levels of Table III and on the shifts of Table IV-A. For Column 9, the 
median shifts (third figure in each box of Column 9, Table IV-A) have been used in computing the projections of the exposure to 
modernity. 

It is assumed that the average annual shifts will continue to hold. In actual fact, we have good reason to believe that shifts will 
grow as the countries develop and that these projections represent minima. Since results of the censuses taken around 1960 will 
soon be available, the reader will be able to check our projections for that year. 

Calculated figures close to 100% are assumed to behave differently and are listed as being over 95% (>95). 


MEASUREMENT OF LATIN AMERICAN POLITICAL CHANGE 


RusseELL H. FITZGIBBON AND Kennetu F. JOHNSON 
University of California, Los Angeles* 


Social scientists are finding an increasingly 
useful and stimulating tool in the application of 
statistical techniques to their problems. As in 
the employment of any new tool, both the 
utility and the limitations of this one must be 
learned. It seems beyond reasonable doubt, 
however, that quantification of data in the 
social sciences will become a more widely used 
and rewarding procedure as time goes on. 

Prudence dictates that stress be laid on its 
limitations. The enthusiasm with which a new 
tool—toy, some would say—is adopted should 
not blind the user to dangers which may be 
implicit in its overuse. One cannot squeeze 
more juice from an orange than the orange 
contains, no matter how modern the squeezer. 
Care must be exercised, too, lest the bitter 
essence of the rind become mixed with the 
nourishing juice of the fruit itself. 


I 


. The present analysis is an attempt, in not 
too complex a fashion, to make use of such 
techniques to organize and validate data which 
might otherwise permit only the broadest sort 
of generalizations by way of conclusion, con- 
clusions unsatisfactory roughly in proportion to 
their breadth. T'he senior author of this article 
has for more than a decade and a half been 
interested in the problem of objective measure- 
ment of certain aspects of political change in 
Latin America with particular respect to the 
sum total of phenomena falling under the rubric 
of “democracy.” On four occasions, 1945, 
1950, 1955, and 1960, he conducted a survey 
among groups of specialists? on Latin America 


* The authors gratefully acknowledge grants to 
assist in the research for this paper from the 
Senate Committee on Research and the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and advice in connection 
with procedures from Thomas Ferguson, Joseph 
A. Gengerelli, and Dwaine Marvick of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, and Harold 
Guetzkow of Northwestern University. 

1In the first two surveys ten persons partici- 
pated each time; in the third survey, twenty; and 
in the fourth, forty. The following list identifies by 
a superscript “all” those taking part in each of 
the four surveys and by the appropriate numbers 
those participating in fewer instances: Robert J. 
Alexander‘ (Rutgers), Marvin Alisky’4 (Arizona 


to elicit evaluations which then, with the help of 
such statistical procedures as seemed useful, 
were summarized and analyzed. In the study of 
the most recent survey, undertaken on a more 
comprehensive basis than earlier ones, he was 
joined in the analysis and presentation of find- 
ings by the junior author, whose contribution 
has been such as to justify coauthorship. 
Results of these surveys have previously been 
published,? with a degree of response which 
State), Samuel F. Bemis'? (Yale), George I. 
Blanksten??.4 (Northwestern), Spruille Braden 
(former Assistant Secretary of State), Frank R. 
Brandenburg! (National University of Mexico), 
James L. Busey’ (Colorado), Howard Cline’ 
(Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress), Harold E. Davis?4 (American), Jules 
Dubois (Chicago Tribune), Russell H, Fitz- 
gibbon* (California, Los Angeles), William 
Forbis* (Time), Jesús de Galíndez? (Columbia), 
Federico G. Gilt (North Carolina), Rosendo 
Gomez! (Arizona), Stephen S. Goodspeed? (Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara), Paul E. Hadley! (South- 
ern California), Robert M. Hallett? (Christian 
Science Monitor), Clarence H. Haring! (Harvard), 
Hubert C. Herring?" (Claremont Graduate 
School), Henry F. Holland! (former Assistant 
Secretary of State), Preston E. James‘ (Syracuse), 
Bertram B. Johansson! (Christian Science Moni- 
tor), Miguel Jorrin?4+ (New Mexico), Harry Kan- 
tor?4 (Florida), Merle Kling? (Washington, St. 
Louis), Leo B. Lott? (Ohio State), Austin F. 
Macdonald»! (California, Berkeley), William 
Manger? (former Assistant Secretary General, 
Organization of American States), Herbert L. 
Matthews! (New York Times), J. Lloyd 
Mecham*! (Texas), Edward G. Miller, Jr.4 
(former Assistant Secretary of State), Dana G. 
Munro*!! (Princeton), Harry B. Murkland? 
(Newsweek), L. Vincent Padgett‘ (San Diego 
State), William L. Schurz*4 (American Institute 
of Foreign Trade), Robert E. Scott?‘ (Illinois), 
K. H. Silverté (Tulane), James H. Stebbins‘ 
(Executive Vice President, W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany), William 8. Stokes»! (Claremont Men’s), 
Graham H. Stuart! (Stanford), Philip B. Tay- 
lor, Jr.®4 (Tulane), Martin B. Travis, Jr.34 (Stan- 
ford), Arthur P. Whitaker*!! (Pennsylvania), 
A. Curtis Wilgus! (Florida). 

2 By the senior author, ‘‘Measurement of Latin- 
American Political Phenomena; A Statistical Ex- 
periment,” Review, Vol. 45 (1951), pp. 517-23; 
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indicates keen and widespread interest in the 
approach and methods. The present paper 
embodies an attempt to make a purely statisti- 
cal analysis of the consensus of judgments by 
forty specialists; other sorts of analyses are 
possible and it is hoped can subsequently be 
made. . 

The objective of the successive surveys was 
to determine, with as much certainty as the 
necessarily subjective approaches by individ- 
uals to their respective evaluations would 
permit, trends of democratic or undemocratic 
change in the several Latin American states 
and the correlations and interrelationships 
among contributory factors. It was premised, 
as the preceding sentence suggests, on the 
assumption that democracy is a complex proc- 
ess, shaped and conditioned by many and di- 
verse factors. It cannot be equated simply with, 
say, free exercise of the ballot. In ultimate an- 
alysis, of course, democracy can be said in large 
degree to be merely a state of mind; but to ap- 
proach the appraisal on such a basis involves 
one in a subtle interplay of intellectual, spiri- 
tual and other factors which scarcely lend 
themselves to any sort of precise expression, if 
indeed, they are wholly identifiable in the first 
place. 

Another problem inherent in this brash 
undertaking is simply that of definition of 
terms to begin with. We shall not now attempt 
that, but rather simply point out that a defini- 
tion of democracy which might be widely 
acceptable, perhaps even unconsciously, in, 
say, Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
the United States might not find such accept- 
ance or even recognition in states of Latin 
America.’ It is an oversimplification, but sug- 


“How Democratic is Latin America?,’’ Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, Vol. 9 (Spring, 1956), 
pp. 65-77; “A Statistical Evaluation of Latin- 
American Democracy,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 9, (1956), pp. 607-19. 

s Gabriel A. Almond has warned against the 
error of applying the norms of mature Western 
societies to developing nations characterized by 
pre-industrial societies. The basic methodological 
danger of this mixture of Western rational sys- 
tems with traditional routines is that the re- 
searcher may find himself treating the underdevel- 
oped societies as pathologies. The present writers 
have kept this admonition in mind. In instructing 
the respondents as to judgmental components for 
evaluating the fifteen basic criteria, a conscious 
effort was made to apply norms which reasonable 
men in pre-industrial societies would regard as 
valid. Cf. Gabriel A. Almond “Comparative Poli- 
tical Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), 
pp. 391-409, passim. 
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gestive, to say that much public opinion in the 
first group of states mentioned above is inclined 
to regard the problem as one of political demo- 
cracy, although the approach in much of Latin 
America is likely instead to emphasize social 
democracy. We know too little about the whole 
amorphous and involved problem to propose as 
more than a highly tentative hypothesis, that a 
shift to emphasis on the political aspects is a 
result of longer experience with self-govern- 
ment; the very complexity of the matter im- 
mediately suggests caution in making deduc- 
tions. 


II 


It seemed necessary first to specify criteria 
which had an apparent relationship to the sum 
total of democratic attainment in a given 
country, with especial reference to states of 
Latin America, Some of these criteria were 
social, some economic, some cultural, some 
political in nature. Fifteen criteria, listed 
below, finally suggested themselves as having 
an important relationship, direct or indirect, to 
the determination of where State X in Latin 
America stood on a scale of political change 
relevant to democracy. They were: 

1. An educational level sufficient to give the 
political processes some substance and vitality. 

2. A fairly adequate standard of living. 

3. A sense of internal unity and national 
cohesion. 

4. Belief by the people in their individual 
political dignity and maturity. 

5. Absence of foreign domination. 

6. Freedom of the press, speech, assembly, 
radio, etc. 

7. Free and competitive elections—hon- 
estly counted votes. 

8. Freedom of party organization; genuine 
and effective party opposition in the legisla- 
ture; legislative scrutiny of the executive 
branch. 

9. An independent judiciary—trespect for its 
decisions. 

10. Public awareness of accountability for 
the collection and expenditure of public funds. 

11. Intelligent attitude toward social legisla- 
tion——the vitality of such legislation as applied. 

12. Civilian supremacy over the military. 

13. Reasonable freedom of political life from 
the impact of ecclesiastical controls. 

14. Attitude toward and development of 
technical, scientific and honest governmental 
administration. 

15. Intelligent and sympathetic administra- 
tion of whatever local self-government prevails. 

The order of arrangement above is what 
appeared to be a logically contributory and 
developing order and not one which indicates 
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the relative importance of the respective cri- 
teria. Obviously such a criterion as freedom of 
elections is more significant than some of the 
others in determination of ultimate results. 
Hence, it seemed desirable to weight the differ- 
ent criteria to indicate that degree of impor- 
tance. Of those listed above, items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
9, 10, 11, 14, and 15 were weighted one; items 6, 
8, and 12, one and one-half; item 7 (which 
appeared the most important of all), two; and 
item 18 (now partially of historical importance 
only), one-half. Respondents in the surveys 
were asked to rank the various states by the 
letters A, B, C, D, and £, indicating in general 
an individual judgment of excellent, good, 
average, poor, or insignificant (virtually no) 
democratic achievement, respectively, on the 
particular criterion. A rating of A was evalu- 
ated at five points, one of B at four points, and 
so on, to one point for E. The variation in 
ratings given to one country by a single re- 
spondent (taking into account the different 
weightings of the several criteria) could there- 
fore range from 17 to 85 points. 

Brief explanatory material regarding the 
criteria and the method of ranking was sent the 
respondents and in addition an evaluation form 
on which each person was asked to express 300 
judgments—his evaluation for each of fifteen 
criteria applied to each of twenty states. In 
addition, in the 1960 survey, each respondent 
was asked, in a self-rating, to indicate his 
degree of familiarity, whether “considerable,” 
“moderate,” or ‘“Jittle,” with each state and 
each criterion. The evaluation sheets used were 
in the form of a fifteen-by-twenty matrix, 
fifteen components of democratic practice listed 
to correspond to rows of cells for recording 
evaluations, and twenty states listed to corre- 
spond with the same cells in columns. The 
evaluation sheet also included an additional 
row and column of cells for indication of the 
respondents’ “familiarity level” with the states 
and the criteria, respectively. This aspect of the 
analysis cannot be considered in detail at this 
time but it can be summarized by saying that 
the self-confident evaluations (“considerable 
familiarity’’) of the states did not usually differ 
significantly from the non-self-confident judg- 
ments (“little familiarity”). 

Although no sacrosanet quality is claimed 
for the phrasing of the criteria used, it seemed 
desirable to keep them identical in successive 
surveys in order to assure greater comparability 
of results. Each respondent was asked to view 
the scene in each state as of “recent months,” 
though no specific time span was prescribed. It 
was also suggested that average conditions 
within a given country should be considered, 
though the difficulty of doing that for one as 


large and complex as, say, Brazil is immediat” v 
apparent. Given the somewhat exacting cond. 
tions laid down, the respondents certai) v 
participated in the survey “above and beyar s 
the call of duty” and the authors are der)'v 
grateful for their collaboration. Replies wo e 
received in the early months of 1960; time sie 
then has been spent in various sorts of anal: ~> 
of the data, in part of which an advanced isj 
of electronic computer was used. 

A necessary first step in the analysis was +: 
compilation of original or “raw” scores for the 
various states, determined simply by tota! in 
the points for evaluations of the several erit: r) 
taking into account their different weight rz 
“Raw” scores for the various states as showin i 
the four surveys are given in Table I. 

Use of the “raw” scores is open to sere: 
statistical objection, however, because of iw 
natural (and perhaps unconscious) optimisi: © 
this respondent and the pessimism of in. 
That is, one person will be inclined to view iv 
Latin American states through rose-ti i». 
glasses, another through lenses befogged wiii 
various smudges of prejudice. Then, too, i: 
ranges of scoring varied widely for the respo: € 
ents. Inasmuch as the ranges rather nea |: 
straddled 1,000 points it seemed expedicni a> 
helpful to adjust or “normalize” the scoring c` 
the various respondents by allotting cari « 
them 1,000 points for all countries and recsl v 
lating individual state scores correspondit « ' 
This was done by calculating reciprocals o. :' 
total scores given by each respondent to i 
states on all criteria and then determinin« `! 
adjusted score to be given each state by niu 
plying the reciprocal by the “raw” scor 
each state. This statistical adjustment mcs 
of course, a change in the total for each «i. 
but not a change in relative ranking. Adj::s ©: 
scores, omitting fractions (which are ste’i i 
cally insignificant} are shown in Table iI: 
graphic indication of the progressive chanse» 
shown in Figure 1. Later aspects of the ancl ~ 
are all based on adjusted scores. 

Table II, in addition to giving the adji+.c : 
point-score for each state in the first coluzu 
each year’s tabulation, shows in the ser. 
column for each year the rank order of the ~ > 
in that year’s survey. Ranks are somes: 
delusive, however, in that two states wi. 
immediately adjoining rank positions «. 
fourth and fifth places or seventeenth .. 


4 Minimum and maximum scores given by ' 
single respondent in the four surveys were: 1 ; 
750 and 1,229} (a range of 4793); 1950, 793: . 
1,184 (a range of 386); 1955, 741} and 1,186 . 
range of 4443); and 1960, 911} and 1,33! 
range of 423). 
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TABLE I. RAW SCORES, BY COUNTRY 


rn ore ni 








1945 1950 1955 l 1960 
Points Rank Points Rank Points! Rank Points? 
Argentina 628 5 536 8 4993 8 7043 
Bolivia 308 18 334 17 3744 15 439 
Brazil 4814 11 605 5 633 5 6484 
Chile 7124 3 7324 2 713 3 741} 
Colombia 6834 4 5973 6 507 6 6514 
Costa Rica 730 2 7024 3 746 2 768 
Cuba 5904 6 659 4 504. 7 452 
Domin. Rep. 301 19 3204 19 307 19 315 
Ecuador 3794 14 474 9 487 10 5564 
El Salvador 4114 13 424 14 4615 11 5084 
Guatemala 416 12 4724 10 3933 14 4834 
Haiti 3304 16 329 18 367 17 3094 
Honduras 328 17 379 15 4182 12 4524 
Mexico 5454 7 5694 7 6394 4 664 
Nicaragua 3454 15 354 16 3294 18 3704 
Panama 528 8 471 11 498 9 519} 
Paraguay 289 20 2934 20 2914 20 284 
Peru 494 10 428 13 3693 16 5624 
Uruguay 772 1 7884 1 820 1 785 
Venezuela 504 9 451 12 397 13 6113 


1 Tnitial “raw” score divided by two and rounded to next low one-half point if necessary. 
2 Initial “raw” score divided by four and rounded to next low one-half point if necessary. 


TABLE II. ADJUSTED SCORES, BY COUNTRY 


1945 1950 1955 1960 
Points Rank Pereent Points Rank Percent Points Rank Percent Points Rank 

Argentina 634 5 63.9 542 8 53.3 5131 ré 47.8! 652 4 
Bolivia 315 18 19.2 335 17, 28.4 384 15 29.5 406 16 
Brazil 495 il 44.4 612 5 63.4 651 5 67.4 600 7 
Chile 745 3 79.4 740 2 81.9 735 3 79.3 688 3 
Colombia 718 4 75.6 602 6 62.0 524 6 49.4 602 6 
Costa Rica 765 2 82.2 713 3 78.0 773 2 84.7 713 2 
Cuba 619 6 61.8 667 4 71.4 5131 71 47 8 422 14 
Domin, Rep. 310 19 18.5 318 19 20.9 312 19 19.3 299 18 
Ecuador 387 14 29.3 479 9 44.2 498 10 45.7 514 10 
El Salvador 417 13 33.6 422 14 36.0 469 11 41.6 468 12 
Guatemala 426 12 34.7 478 10 44.1 398 14 31.5 445 13 
Haiti 336 16 22.1 331 18 22.8 375 17 28.2 283 19 
Honduras 331 17 21.4 378 15 29.8 426 12 35.5 414 18 
Mexico 562 7 53.8 570 7 57.4 657 4 68.2 613 5 
Nicaragua 349 15 23.9 351 16 25.7 336 18 22.7 341 17 
Panama 537 8 50.3 488 11 42.6 505 9 46.7 478 11 
Paraguay 304 29 17.6 293 20 17.3 297 20 17.1 261 20 
Peru 605 16 45.8 425 13 36.4 378 16 28.7 518 9 
Uruguay 804 1 87.7 804 1 91.2 850 1 95.6 767 1 

6 448 12 39.7 404 13 32.3 564 8 


Venezuela 518 9 47 
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eighteenth places) may be close together or 
relatively far apart in terms of points. It is 
desirable, then, to determine percentage posi- 
tions and shifts for the several states. It would 
not be feasible to do this on the basis of a per- 
fect or even an optimum “democratic measure- 
ment”; but it can be done by assigning to the 
lowest possible score a percentage of zero, and 
to the highest possible a percentage of 100. If 
“raw” scores were to be used, the variation—in 
a ten-respondent survey~—-would be between 
170 and 850 points; i.e., if a given state were 
rated Æ on all criteria by all ten respondents it 
would receive a total of 170 points, while if 
another state were rated A in similar fashion its 
total would be 850 points. Using adjusted 
scores, however, 1t was necessary similarly to 
adjust the minima and maxima employed for 
determining percentages.’ On this basis per- 
centage achievement in the various years 
surveyed could be determined, and the results 
are shown in the third column of each year’s 
tabulations in Table IT. Percentage positions 
are more revealing than rank positions in that 
they show up what would otherwise be occa- 
sionally concealed by “bunching.’’6 

Table ITI gives certain summary information 
extracted from Table II. The first three col- 
umns show percentage changes by states from, 
respectively, 1945 to 1950, 1950 to 1955, and 
1955 to 1960; the fourth column cumulates 
these and shows the net percentage change 
from 1945 to 1960. The fifth column indicates 
the maximum point fluctuation by states over 
the fifteen-year period, and the last column 
shows the net point change over that period. 

In the broadest terms, a tentative conclusion 
might be reached that Latin America has 
gained somewhat in recent years in total demo- 
cratic achievement. This may be determined by 
totaling “raw” scores of the four surveys, 
dividing the totals for 1955 and 1960 by two 
and four, respectively, because of the larger 
number of respondents. The resulting totals 


5 Adjusted minima and maxima for the suc- 
cessive surveys were: 1945, 178 and 892; 1950, 
173 and 865; 1955, 176 and 881; 1960, 158 and 
792, 

6 An apparent anomaly will be noted in the 
ease of six states (Bolivia, Brazil, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Mexico, and Panama) whose rank po- 
sitions declined between 1955 and 1960 although 
their percentages improved. This is explained by 
the considerably higher total scores assigned by 
respondents in 1960 over those given in 1955. 
This same apparent contradiction occurred, but 
less frequently, in the changes between 1945 and 
1950 and between 1950 and 1955, 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE AND POINT CHANGES, BY COUNTRY, 1945-1960 


% Change % Change 

1945-50 1950-55 
Argentina —10.6 — 5.5 
Bolivia + 4.2 + 6.1 
Brazil +19.0 + 4.0 
Chile + 2.5 — 2.6 
Colombia —13.6 —12.6 
Costa Rica — 4,2 + 6.7 
Cuba + 9.6 — 23.6 
Domin. Rep. + 2.4 — 1.6 
Ecuador +14.9 + 1.5 
El Salvador + 2.5 + 5.6 
Guatemala + 9.4 —12.6 
Haiti + .7 + 5.4 
Honduras + 8.2 + 5.9 
Mexico + 3.6 +10.8 
Nicaragua + 1.8 — 8.0 
Panama — 7.7 + 4.1 
Paraguay — ð — .2 
Peru — 9.4 — 7.7 
Uruguay + 3.5 + 4.4 

— 7.9 — 7.4 


Maximum Net Point 


“eres” oa Point Shift 
Shift 1945-60 

+30.2 +14.1 139 + 18 
+ 9.7 +20.0 91 + 91 
+ 1.8 +24.8 156 +105 
+ 4.4 + 4.3 57 — 57 
+20.7 — 5.5 194 —116 
+ 6.1 + 8.6 60 — 52 
— 6.1 —20.1 245 —197 
+ 1.6 + 2.4 28 — 20 
+10.5 +26.9 127 +127 
+ 7.4 +15.5 52 + 51 
+13.8 +10.6 80 + 19 
— 8.5 — 2.4 92 — 53 
+ 4.9 +19.0 95 + 83 
+ 3.7 +18.1 95 + 51 
+ 6.2 + 5.0 15 — 8 
+ 3.9 +-.3 69 — 59 
— 8 — 1.3 43 — 43 
+28.2 +11.1 140 + 13 
+ .6 + 8.5 83 — 37 
+31.8 +16.5 160 + 46 


Venezuela : ; P . 


are: 1945, 9,7634; 1950, 9,943; 1955, 9,760; 1960, 
10,8274. The considerable jump in 1960 may 
well be a reflection of the impression caused by 
the fall of various Latin American dictatorships 
in the late 1950s. Greater comparability and 
hence more validity might be gained by using 
only the totals of those seven respondents who 
participated in all four surveys. On this more 
limited basis the respective totals were: 1945, 
6,4524; 1950, 6,995; 1955, 6,338; 1960, 7,132. In 
the shift from 1955 to 1960, the most marked of 
any of the three quinquennia available for 
comparison, the seven ‘‘veterans”’ are an even 
three percent more liberal than the total of the 
forty respondents. 

The monopoly of certain states on relative 
positions among the Latin American group in 
` terms of democratic achievement is illustrated 
in part by Table IT. It can be further demon- 
‘ strated by determining the respective number 
of ratings of excellent, good, average, poor, and 
insignificant given the several states in total. 
Each state in the four surveys received a total 
of 1,200 ratings (the four were, chronologically, 
150, 150, 300, and 600). If State X had received 
from every respondent in each survey a rating 
of A it then would have had 1,200 A’s and no 
other ratings of any kind. The actual distribu- 
tion of ratings is indicated in Table IV. 

Similarly, 1,200 opportunities were offered in 
the four surveys for complete concentration of 
evaluations or a partial or complete spread 


among the respondents. That is, all respondents 
could evaluate criterion X for State Y as good, 
for example; or, on the other hand, their evalu- 
ations could wholly or partially cover the 
gamut from A to E, t.e., excellent to insignifi- 
cant. Since the number of respondents in- 
creased in the third and fourth surveys chance 
would make it more likely that disagreement or 


TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS, 
BY COUNTRY 


Excellent Good Average Poor Insignifi- 

cant 

Argentina 342 465 214 91 88 
Bolivia 29 127 318 452 274 
Brazil 213 464 420 86 17 
Chile 494 526 162 17 1 
Colombia 205 458 417 94 26 
Costa Rica 563 511 120 6 0 
Cuba 127 336 383 220 134 
Domin. Rep. 31 100 234 301 534 
Ecuador 55 256 509 303 TT 
El Salvador 49 216 500 347 88 
Guatemala 40 145 476 435 104 
Haiti 14 72 226 453 435 
Honduras 38 97 427 470 168 
Mexico 248 511 339- 77 25 
Nicaragua 19 75 326 479 301 
. Panama 76 264 507 284 69 
Paraguay 8 45 155 463 529 
Peru 64 208 511 306 111 
Uruguay 799 360 37 4 0 
Venezuela 111 310 480 196 103 
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spread rather than agreement or concentration 
would prevail; but curiously, of the seven 
instances (out of 1,200) when complete agree- 
ment was registered five occurred in 1955, with 
twenty respondents participating. In that year 
all twenty judged that attainment in freedom 
of party organization in the Dominican Repub- 
lic was insignificant and that Uruguay’s 
achievement in freedom of expression, freedom 
of elections, significance of party organization, 
and civilian supremacy should be regarded as 
excellent. In 1950 all ten respondents had 
agreed that civilian supremacy over the mili- 
tary was good in Cuba and that the Dominican 
Republic’s progress toward free elections was 
insignificant. No instances of complete agree- 
ment occurred among the respondents in 1945 
or in 1960. 

Among the 1,200 ratings in the four surveys, 
133 instances—more than half of them in 1960 
—gshowed the respondents evaluating particu- 
lar criteria for given states all the way from 
excellent to insignificant; even specialists may 
disagree. A complete spread in evaluations was 
commonest with regard to Panama, where in 
fourteen instances the respondents registered 
clear across the spectrum from excellent to 
insignificant, and Cuba, El Salvador, and 
Honduras, where all gradations of judgment 
were represented in twelve instances. The 
degree of spread or concentration of evaluations 
is shown in Table V. In it Column 1 indicates 
the instances, by states, in which all respond- 
ents agreed on a single evaluation, whatever it 
was. Column 2 shows the number of times in 
which all respondents concentrated their judg- 
ments on two evaluations, even though these 
might not be contiguous evaluations, t.e., 
excellent and good, good and average, etc. 
Columns 3 and 4 indicate the numbers of cases 
in which the spread was proportionately 
greater, and Column 5 shows the number of 
instances in which the spread was complete, 
q.e., representing all evaluations from excellent 
to insignificant. 

Among the several criteria, it appeared that 
the respondents found it easiest to disagree on 
the status of internal unity and the absence of 
foreign domination. In the former case there 
were twenty instances of disagreement ‘‘across 
the board’’; in the latter, twenty-one. An ex- 
treme illustration of divergence of views was 
presented by opinions on Cuba’s freedom from 
foreign domination in 1960; for ten respondents 
its situation in that respect was excellent, for 
ten it was good, for ten it was average, for six it 
was poor, and for four its freedom from foreign 
domination was insignificant. Table VI indi- 
cates, by criteria, the concentration or spread 
of judgments in similar fashion to Table V. 


TABLE V. CONCENTRATION AND SPREAD IN 
EVALUATIONS, BY COUNTRY 


1 2 3 4 5 
Argentina ll 21 22 6 
Bolivia 6 25 22 T 
Brazil 6 30 21 } 
Chile 15 35 9 I 
Colombia 10 25 20 5 
Costa Rica 20 37 3 
Cuba, ] 8 19 20 {2 
Domin, Rep. 2 12 19 17 10 
Ecuador l 23 28 8 
El Salvador 11 37 1? 
Guatemala 3 26 20 i] 
Haiti 9 27 19 5 
Honduras 23 25 [2 
Mexico 3 24 2.4 $ 
Nicaragua 3 25 27 5 
Panama 15 Bl ld 
Paraguay 9 of 10 4 
Peru 4. 24 29 3 
Uruguay 4 35 17 4 
Venezuela l 19 34 Gb 

HI 


The data are subject to analysis also from the 
point of view of the criteria used. In such ar 
analysis it may be possible to determine tenta- 
tively, for one thing, the nature of the shifts 
taking place in the various components o’ 
democracy in Latin America. Totals of points 
in each survey for each criterion, the corre- 
sponding rank achieved by each, and the point 
changes for appropriate periods are indicated in 
Table VII. The same data are shown graphi- 
eally in Figure 2. 

Table VII indicates the consensus of thie 


TABLE VI. CONCENTRATION AND SPREAD IN 
EVALUATIONS, BY CRITERIA 


1 2 3 4 5 
Educational level 19 44 17 
Standard of living 20 42 18 
Internal unity 5 20 34 oj 
Political maturity 16 27 30 7 
Lack of foreign domination 5 23 31 Oy 
Freedom of speech, etc. 1 16 30 25 8 
Free elections 2 17 27 27 7 
Free party organization 2 í 34 26 % 


3 
Judicial independence 6 
Government funds 5 
Social legislation 8 
Civilian supremacy 2 15 28 26 iQ 
Lack of ecclesiastical control 6 
Government administration 6 
Loeal government 3 
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specialists, that conditions affecting all compo- 
nents improved in the last half of the 1950s, 
sometimes strikingly (e.g., in regard to elections 
and civilian supremacy), and also registered a 
gain in each instance (even in freedom from 
ecclesiastical controls, which had always been 
considered good) over the whole period of a 
decade and a half. Changes of this sort are in 
general agreement, especially as regards the 
quinguennium 1955-60, with the shifts earlier 
mentioned in total point scores (“raw”) for the 
half decade (¢.e., from 9,760 to 10,8273 between 
1955 and 1960). 


IV 


It seemed desirable also to explore the statis- 
tical interrelationships among criteria. Could 
significant correlations be found, for example, 
between one respondent’s evaluations of Cri- 
terion 1 (educational level) and his judgments 
with respect to Criterion 2 (standard of living) 
—i.e., how often would Criterion 1 be rated A 
though Criterion 2 was rated C for the same 
states? In the state analysis dealt with earlier, 
individual states were treated as discrete units; 
the nature of this aspect of the analysis dictated 
that criteria ratings for individual states be 
grouped into totals which no longer emphasized 
political boundaries but dealt with Latin 
America as a consolidated whole. Within this 
whole the components of democracy are simi- 
larly treated as mutually exclusive variables 
although the authors realize that this is an 
oversimplification. 

The concern here was not the collective 
values assigned by the specialists to any single 
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criterion, as was the case in those aspects focus- 
ing on the states. It was, rather, the determina- 
tion of any correlations between relative 
achievement in respect to one criterion and 
that in another. By treating each set of evalua- 
tions, in the scale of five alternatives per pair of 
criteria being compared, as one permutation it 
was then possible to collect like permutations 
into their appropriate space in a series of con- 
tingency tables. One such table was constructed 
for each pair of criteria for which comparison 
was sought, e.g., free elections and free press. 
Data from each response form were collected 
into a composite table showing observed cell 
frequencies and marginal totals. 

With the observed cell frequencies estab- 
lished, expected (or a priori) cell frequencies 
were computed by multiplying the totals of the 
respective coordinates (row and column totals) 
for each cell and dividing this product by the 
total size of the sample, N. With forty respond- 
ents expressing judgments (in this case, permu- 
tations found by comparing judgments ex- 
pressed for the pairs of variable criteria inde- 
pendently of each other but with reference to 
specific states) on twenty states, the sample is 
forty (respondents) times twenty (states), or N 
equals 800. The observed frequencies were then 
compared with the computed expected cell 
frequencies to determine if there was close 
agreement. This required the hypothetical 
assumption that in each tabular comparison the 
compared variables were independent of each 
other. If this were so, fairly close agreement, 
given the marginal totals, might have been 
anticipated between the expected and observed 


TABLE VII. CHANGES IN EVALUATIONS, BY CRITERIA, 1945-1960 


1945 1950 1955 1960 
Change Change Chaired 
Points Rank Points Rank ie i Points! Rank ral Points? Rank Points 

1948-0 1950-55 1955-60 1945-80 
Educational level 521 15 586 6 +65 562 8 — 24 590 13 -+28 +69 
Standard of living 525 18 563 11 +38 §59 9 ~é 571 15 +12 +46 
Internal unity 623 4 639 3 -+16 627 3 -12 666 4 +39 +43 
Political maturity 561 8 576 8 +15 582 6 +6 617 10 +35 +56 
Lack of foreign domination 659 2 669 2 -10 686 2 +17 724 2 +38 +65 
Freedom of speech, etc. 650 3 609 5 d], 605 5 -A 689 3 +84 +39 
Free elections 552 9 538 15 14 541 12 4-3 659 § +118 +107 
Free party organization 546 10 548 14 {2 533 14 -15 630 7 +97 +84 
Judicial independence 574 § 581 7 +7 547 10 ~~ 34 620 9 +73 +46 
Government funds §23 14 552 12 -29 544 11 -8 802 12 +58 +79 
Social legislation 562 7 622 4 4-60 609 4 -~13 629 8 4-20 +67 
Civilian supremacy 567 6 668 10 +I 521 15 47 632 6 +111 +65 
Lack of ecclesiastical control 732 1 717 1 15 722 1 -+5 739 ł +17 +7 
Government administration 539 12 569 9 430 KBS 7 E s 612 ll +47 +73 
Local government 542 il 551 13 -4-9 540 13 ~ 1I 583 14 +43 +41 


1 Initial score divided by two and rounded to next lower whole point if necessary. 
2 Initial score divided by four and rounded to nearest or next lower whole point if necessary. 
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Fig. 2. Movement in evaluations, by criteria, 1945-1960. 
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cell frequencies. In most cases, however, appre- 
clable differences were found, indicating that 
the variables were in some way related. 

Realizing the problems and limitations in- 
volved in treatment of qualitative variables in 
quantitative terms, it was decided to test the 
pilot study contingency tables by the chi- 
square formula: 
potisna 

elj 


X 


Inasmuch as large values of chi-square indicate 
significant discrepancies between observed and 
expected cell frequencies the relationship be- 
tween variables in this analysis can be accepted 
as significant if the sample value of chi-square 
exceeds a certain critical value, .05 (accepting 
that as the level of significance). Correspond- 
ingly, a small value of chi-square is taken to 
imply that the discrepancies between two sets 
of frequencies, in terms of cell content, are to be 
attributed to chance. It can be argued that 
extremely small values of chi-square indicate 
that the whole analysis is null, z.¢., that the 
evaluations probably had not been conducted 
in an objective manner. As the values in this 
analysis are generally large, this is not a prob- 
lem here. 

It might also be urged that extremely large 
values of chi-square imply that variables are 
being compared which, on the basis of consid- 
eration of the substantive area involved, are 
obviously related. This may be a fair criticism, 
but the authors of the present study emphasize 
that its focus is neither the methodology per se 
nor an attempt to quantify the obvious. 
Rather, it is an endeavor to view the substan- 
tive area of Latin American democratic compo- 
nents and their changes, using the methodology 
that has been described simply to put intuitive 
assumptions on a more precise and scientific 
basis. 

Use of the chi-square formula tests assump- 
tions as to whether the relationship between 
two qualitative variables is or is not meaning- 
ful. It does not, however, tell which variable is a 
function of another, 7.e., a dependent variable. 
To develop a more accurate measure of the 
degree of correlation between variables an 
additional step was taken. The coefficient of 
contingency correlation was determined, to 
help define the measure of mutual dependency 
displayed by the variables of the contingency 
tables. The coefficient is defined mathemati- 
cally by the formula:§ 


7In the X? formula oij represents the observed 
cell frequencies of the various contingemcy tables 
and eij the expected or theoretic cell frequencies. 

8 N represents the total number of cases, če., 
800. 
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The fact that the relationship between criteria 
(variables) is meaningful was first indicated by 
the diagonal progressions of observed cell 
frequencies in contingency tables. That this 
relationship is statistically significant has been 
underscored by use of the chi-square formula. 
The formulation of a coefficient of contingency 
correlation further verifies intuitive assump- 
tions. 

Three of the fifteen criteria were selected as 
key variables to be statistically compared, with 
the aid of an electronic computer, with all 
other criteria. These were items 2, 7, and 12, 
respectively, the standard of living, freedom of 
elections, and the degree of civilian supremacy 
over the military. Results of the comparisons 
are shown in Table VIII. 

Comparing the standard of living with all 
other criteria variables exhibited a range of 
chi-square values with limits of 1,116 and 158. 
At the upper limit was the value produced by 
comparing the standard of living with the 
educational level. The lower limit was the result 
of contrasting the standard of living with 
ecclesiastical freedom. In both cases, intuitive 
assumptions about the criteria as analytical 
categories were confirmed. 

When freedom of elections, the second key 
variable, was compared with all others, chi- 
square value limits of 1,828 and 224 were ob- 
tained. The upper limit indicated a strong 
relationship between this and freedom of the 
press, certainly no unexpected finding. The 
lower limit pointed to a not-so-strong relation- 
ship between free elections and freedom from 
ecclesiastical domination. 

Similar results were obtained from compari- 
sons between civilian supremacy and all other 
variables. The upper limit of 918-was produced 
by contrasting this variable with freedom of 
elections and the lower limit, 208, resulted from 
comparing the third key variable with the 
standard of living. This latter finding, namely 
that the standard of living and civilian su- 
premacy were not substantially related varia- 
bles, may suggest the need for further inquiry 
into both the substantive area and the method- 
ology itself. Informed judgment might suggest 
to some that a substantially stronger correla- 
tion ought to have appeared here, and its ap- 
parent absence points up the need for more 
intensive inquiry. 

These findings notwithstanding, it must be 
emphasized again that the size of the scores 
obtained in the chi-square analysis is no abso- 
lute basis for judgment. Rather, the scores act 
as a guide as to further inquiry. The scores 
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TABLE VIII, 
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X2 
Educational level 1116.563 
Standard of living 
Internal unity 410.279 
Political maturity 585.817 
Freedom from foreign domination 231,177 
Freedom of press, ete. 326.933 
Free elections 338 .692 
Party organization 328.278 
Judiciary 351.861 
Government funds 382.503 
Social legislation 530.661 
Civilian supremacy 208 .427 
lieclesiastical freedom 158.578 
Government administration 481.821 
Local government 357 .406 


themselves are not nearly so important as the 
reason for their occurrence. If intuitive 
“hunches” about the analytical categories can 
be confirmed statistically, there is every reason 
to suggest their continued use. If the statistical 
procedures tend to contradict well based intui- 
tion then an additional analysis into latent 
structures and operative sub-variables may 
remove the contradiction or reveal errors in 
method. 

Before considering deductions or findings it 
may be well to acknowledge certain potential 
methodological problems. It might be argued 
that a basic blunder has been committed by 
treatment of the criteria as discrete, cardinally 
defined variables, when clearly, in actuality, 
they are not such, or at least not entirely such. 
Yet, in an effort to expand the statistical utility 
of such an analysis, they have been so treated 
and, in fact, instructions to the respondents 
prescribed that the criteria be rated in accord- 
ance with certain factors of relevance which 
implied a mutually exclusive and cardinal 
definition. But the statistical refinements were 
used merely to lend confirmation to intuitive 
assumptions based on intensive and long con- 
tinued field study and observation. Many 
analyses which involve quantitative treatments 
of qualitative variables are apt to be suspected 
of a primitive reduction of human events to 
numbers. The present analysis is only in part 
an attempt to subject democratic components 
and trends to statistical testing and measure- 
ment. The tabular score composites of the 
panel of specialists may in themselves be 
claimed to be an adequate measurement of 
democratic conditions. A major value in the use 
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65017 747.083 .69491 609.329 .6575- 
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of the chi-square formula is its test of the adi- 
quacy of the criteria used as conceptual cati- 
gories of analysis. 

Additionally, the method employed hee 
would seem to invite further and expanded urs 
of the panel analysis technique. Panel analv~ - 
have usually been devices for focusing atier- 
tion upon population segments with a view i3 
inquiry into the social processes in which th: 
given segments (panels) were involved, egy. 
studies of change and processes of opinion #1 | 
attitude formation. Such studies have sought t» 
examine socio-political subprocesses by inte- 
sive inquiries addressed to participants. ‘Ih 
present effort has involved instead a panel s: 
spectators of, not participants In, a prorcs- 
spectators who, by virtue of their contini« ! 
observation may be thought to be knowlec i- 
able interpreters of the process of polit =: 
change that is taking place in the compe, 
world of Latin America. Statistical manipul- 
tions apart, the fact that the panel of specialist ~ 
is in pronounced agreement as to the evolution ı 
of democratic trends in Latin Ameriea is no: - 
worthy. 


V 


What sorts of substantive—not procedural 
conclusions does the series of surveys seem 1») 
justify? These, it must be emphasized, are, un. 
will doubtless continue to be, tentative. But 1 
the basis of the statistical analyses conducti: , 
they have an impressive weight of consensu- 
about the evidence behind them, a weight «- 
enforced by the individual and collectiv: 
expertise of the respondents. 

Three of the states, Uruguay, Costa Rive. 
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and Chile, regularly have occupied the first 
three rank positions for the past fifteen years— 
Uruguay uniformly in first place. A significant 
percentage gap has usually prevailed between 
the lowest of the three and the next highest 
ranked state. These three states may justifiably 
be segregated, then, as a top group which thus 
far has monopolized a premium position in 
terms of democratic achievement. That such a 
monopoly may not be permanent is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that the adjusted point 
score obtained by Colombia in 1945 exceeded 
that of the third-ranked state in 1950 and those 
of the second- and third-ranked states in 1960. 

Turning to the bottom of the ladder, five 
states, Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Bolivia, have regularly 
occupied rank positions among the lowest six in 
the four surveys, with Paraguay consistently 
holding lowest rank. Bolivia’s continued place 
in this unenviable low group seems uncertain in 
view of its consistent and relatively striking 
gain over a period of fifteen years both in terms 
of point and percentage ranking. In three of the 
four surveys Honduras occupied the other 
position among the lowest six. It, too, how- 
ever, like Bolivia, has shown a considerable 
improvement in respect both to points and per- 
centages. 

It is among a middle dozen, excluding a top 
three and a bottom five states, that the greatest 
and most interesting changes occur. These 
twelve are Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Changes in them are, of course (as with all the 
states, for that matter), to be set against the 
backdrop of specifie political change in the 
respective states during the decade and a half 
covered by the surveys. Substantial net per- 
centage gains during the fifteen years were 
recorded by Brazil, Ecuador, Honduras, and 
Mexico; and a striking net loss by Cuba be- 
cause of the combined impact of Batista and 
Castro. Average maximum point fluctuations 
(see Table III) were substantially larger for 
this group than for either the top three or the 
bottom five; in the case of Cuba the pendulum 
swung through the fantastically wide arc of 245 
points. The greatest net gainers (Brazil and 
Ecuador) and the greatest net losers (Colombia 
and Cuba) are also in this group. It is in this 
intermediate group, then, that the greatest flux 
appears; it is there that in the foreseeable 
future we may probably expect the most 
change, either upward or downward. 

Turning to conclusions to be drawn from 
scrutinizing the data involving the criteria, the 
consensus is striking that conditions with 
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regard to all criteria improved during the 
quinquennium 1955-60 and also during the 
total period covered by the four surveys. The 
impact on democratic attainment registered by 
the relative absence of ecclesiastical controls 
continued uniformly to be regarded as the most 
positive (or least negative) factor conditioning 
democratic achievement; by the same token, it 
reflected the lowest net gain during the decade 
and a half. It can similarly be concluded that 
foreign political domination of Latin American 
states—the controversial Cuban case apart—is 
not now significant: uniformly during the four 
surveys that criterion was given the second 
most favorable rating. Conditions surrounding 
free expression and internal unity have also 
been regarded favorably. 

On the other hand, the educational level, the 
handling of governmental funds, the status of 
governmental administration, and conditions of 
local government have regularly been consid- 
ered as leaving much to be desired. The top- 
pling in the late 1950s of dictatorial regimes, so 
often supported by military props (beginning 
with that of Perón in 1955, after the 1955 sur- 
vey was made) is reflected by the spectacular 
change in the consensus regarding civilian 
supremacy over the military: that criterion was 
put in last place in 1955 but in sixth in 1960, for 
a gain of 111 points. A roughly parallel im- 
provement, for obviously related reasons, was 
shown in the consensus on freedom of elections: 
a gain of seven rank places and 118 points. 

Freedom of elections, in the context de- 
scribed in the directive distributed to the 
respondents at the beginning of the surveys, is 
doubtless the most directly contributory of the 
fifteen criteria devised for the mensuration. Its 
close relationship to the other criteria is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the tabular material ob- 
tained from use of the chi-square and the 
coefficient of contingency correlation formulas. 
This is also true of the two other criteria thus 
tested: one, an essentially economic component 
of democracy (the standard of living) and the 
other a political or quasi-political component 
(civilian-military balance). 

Democracy and political change in Latin 
America (or anywhere else, for that matter) are 
far more fluid and subtle phenomena than can 
be described and delimited simply by statistical 
data and techniques. But, the authors believe, 
the use of such tools gives a means of refining 
and confirming subjective and intuitive conclu- 
sions which must otherwise by their very sub- 
jectivity and intuitiveness remain partially 
unsatisfactory. The political scientist can 
probably, with profit, make more use of such 
tools. 


BIG BUSINESS LOBBYING IN JAPAN: THE CASE 
OF CENTRAL BANK REFORM: 


FRANK C. LANGDON” 
University of British Columbia 


The political activities of the business com- 
munity in Japan have not received the schol- 
arly attention they deserve. Because of the 
paucity of information and the lack of serious 
studies, the nature of the political power of 
Japanese business is poorly understood. The 
popular notion that big business is influential 
in politics is quite correct, but just how the in- 
fluence is exercised, or how much influence can 
be brought to bear in a particular field of 
policy, or what conditions limit or augment 
business influence are far from clear. 

This paper seeks to single out some of the 
important conditions affecting the impact of 
business influence in Japanese government and 
politics. The case approach is used, and the 
case is the abortive effort toward central bank 
reform. Even though this episode concerns 
only a small portion of the government ma- 
chinery and the single field of monetary policy, 
it nevertheless demonstrates the methods 
commonly employed by business to reach de- 


* The material presented here was collected 
during a trip to Japan in 1960 made possible by 
grants-in-aid from the Canada Council, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Research and the Institute 
of Social and Economic Research, both of the 
University of British Columbia. Much of it is 
based on interviews with high-ranking officials 
and businessmen, who were readily accessible but 
generally reluctant to reveal much, and with 
middle-ranking personages, who were usually 
more Willing to speak freely and sometimes able 
to give very useful information. Even high-rank- 
ing leaders, however, in their need to persuade 
others, often find it advantazeous to take favored 
reporters into their confidence, with the result 
that much valuable information finds its way 
into news stories. Government and business re- 
ports and privately printed business organiza- 
tions’ histories, on the other hand [see Keizai 
Dantai Rengokai (Federation of Economie Or- 
ganizations), Shashi, Keizai Dantat Shi Mokuroku 
(Catalogue of Histories of Companies and Busi- 
ness Associations) (Tokyo, May 1961)], are 
almost devoid of practical details concerning 
policy advocacy. Future studies need to be sup- 
plemented by the personal records and accounts 
of leaders, if they can be obtained. Otherwise, 
the investigator is dependent on news accounts, 
formal reports, interviews, and detective work. 


cisions within its own group, the competition 
with others encountered in persuading the 
government to act, and the strength of bureau- 
cratic forces resisting change. The simplicity of 
this case is an advantage in depicting the con- 
flicting groups and the influence they were able 
to exert. Later studies may reveal more of the 
pattern of business action on other economic 
problems and in other areas of government and 
politics. The bank case showed the great in- 
fluence of group and personal loyalties as well 
as the power of one of the government minis- 
tries. Where the party leaders cannot easily 
bring their power to bear, cultural and bureau- 
cratic influences such as these may be deter- 
mining. Perhaps the most important lesson is 
that the ascendancy of business power should 
not be taken for granted even in the present 
period when it is at its apogee. 


I 


Central banks in countries with market eco- 
nomies, through their influence on the supply 
of money and credit, on interest rates, and on 
the financing of government debt, exercise po- 
tent powers for economic development and 
welfare. Historically central banks, however 
they came into being, have characteristically 
been sensitive, if not invariably responsive, to 
the policy views of the banking communities of 
their respective countries. Typically, they 
have been so constituted as to enjoy a con- 
siderable measure of autonomy from the 
governments of the day in policy matters. But 
monetary and credit policy is inextricably 
intertwined with fiscal policy, for which those 
governments are traditionally responsible. A 
central bank move may reinforce or may offset 
the economic impact of a tax, an expenditure 
or a public debt transaction. And the influ- 
ential constituencies of governments are not 
necessarily the same as those of central banks. 
So tension between the central bank and the 
finance ministry, and with it agitation for a 
changed relation between them-—for a greater 
or lesser degree of independence for the one or 
control for the other—is a recurrent phenome- 
non, particularly at times of major reorienta- 
tion in economic policy. The nationalization of 
the Bank of England by the postwar Labour 
government, the “Accord? between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve in the 
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United States in 1951, and the recent move to 
oust the Governor of the Bank of Canada, are 
varying manifestations of this tension. 

In Japan, such an issue arose in the wake of 
the unprecedented prosperity and rapid eco- 
nomic growth of the mid-1950s, which got an 
additional stimulus from the Korean War, The 
status of the Bank of Japan is based largely on 
a law of 1942—left undisturbed in this respect 
by the Occupation interlude—which placed the 
Bank under the supervision of the finance 
ministry, in furtherance of wartime financial 
measures. With prosperity and the relaxation 
of restrictions after the end of the Occupation, 
strict government control of Bank policy, and 
consequently of monetary policy, seemed in- 
creasingly anomalous to powerful groups in 
financial quarters. Bank officials grew restive, 
feeling the government controls to be unneces- 
sarily stringent. Japanese big business, both in 
banking and industry, has never relished strong 
official controls in any form: even during the 
war, business resistance was tenacious and 
some private initiative was jealously main- 
tained. So the idea of greater independence for 
the central bank attracted sympathetic busi- 
ness support. Fears of inflationary policies by 
the government furnished another ground of 
arguments for Bank independence. For this 
reason even Socialist Party opinion favors 
“relative neutrality” for the Bank as against 
the finance ministry. 

A government investigation committee was 
established in 1956 to study central banking 
and recommend changes in the Bank of Japan 
Law to the minister of finance.? Meanwhile the 


1 Nihon Shakaito Seisaku Shingikai Zaisei 
Kinyu Bukai (Public and Private Finance Sec- 
tion of the Socialist Party Policy Board), ‘‘Nichi- 
gin Seido ni Kan Suru Taido (Attitude Toward 
the Bank of Japan System),” April 20, 1960, 
mimeographed statement; Ouchi Hyoe, “Nihon 
Ginko wa Dare no Mono ka (Just Who Does the 
Bank of Japan Belong to?),” Asahi Janaru 
(Morning Sun Journal), Vol. 1 (November 8, 
1959), pp. 8-15. 

2 The Kinyu Seido Chosakat (Committee of 
Financial System Research) was set up on June 
3, 1956 with forty-five members, comprising 
bankers, journalists and professors mainly. It also 
had a committee of experts, thirteen officials from 
the finance ministry, Bank of Japan, and several 
other banks. 

For some background, see David J. Ott, “The 
Financial Development of Japan, 1878-1958,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 69( April 1961), 
pp. 122-141; Economic Research Department, 
Bank of Japan, Outline of the Financial System 


effects of retrenchments in American military 
procurement, rising domestic consumption and 
other factors were being felt. A balance of pay- 
ments crisis arose in 1957. This slowed down 
the work of the committee, for the ministry 
was not prepared to advance plans to weaken 
its authority just when it thought careful 
guidance urgently needed. At first, the ministry 
did not permit bank action to counter the ad- 
verse balance of payments; then it authorized a 
sharply deflationary policy. This manner of 
handling the problem was criticized by a number 
of economists on the committee. 

The committee first debated whether the 
Bank’s primary goal should be to stabilize the 
currency’s value——t.e., price levels—or to in- 
sure economic growth. The bankers favored 
making stability of the currency the basis of 
Bank policy, to halt government policy which 
they thought would result in inflation to stimu- 
late growth. The committee was not destined 
to resolve this conflict to the extent of a clear 
view one way or the other. But by February 
1958 it was ready to consider recommendations 
to the government, and to develop them it 
divided into a number of working committees.’ 

The central problem was the basic question: 
how independent of the ministry should the 
Bank be? The ministry officials gradually came 
to accept the position that the functions of a 
modern central bank required a greater degree 
of freedom than the Bank presently had. The 
Bank officials never went so far as to desire 
that they be cut off from government financial 
policy. They expected that in the long run the 
Bank and the government would have to act 
in harmony. But the view of the ministry was 
more grudging toward bank independence, as 
can be seen by statements of their officials who 
were experts on the government committee. 

For example Shimomura Osamu, then a 
ministry official, asserted that the responsibility 
for the value of the currency rested with the 
government.4 Matsumoto Shigeo, a Bank of 
in Japan, 3d ed. (Tokyo, April 1959); Jerome B. 
Cohen, Japan’s Postwar Economy (Bloomington, 
Indiana University Press, 1958). 

3 The Standing Committee for Planning (Joji 
Kikaku Tinkai) of six was to prepare basic ma- 
terials for discussion by the Special Committee 
on the Central Banking System (Chuo Ginko 
Seido Tokubetsu linkai) of eighteen which in- 
cluded the six members of the other committee. 

4 Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Japan Economic 
News), “‘Nichiginho Kaisei Mondai o Raigetsu 
kara Honkaku Shingi (Full Discussion of the 
Bank of Japan Law Revision Problem to Start 
Next Month),”’ May 31, 1958, p. 1. (All newspaper 
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Japan official, argued for a check-and-balance 
system between the Bank and the government 
whereby the Bank could exercise an independ- 
ent judgment.’ 

The first substantial proposal from the 
government committee was drafted by its 
Standing Committee for Planning.’ It recom- 
mended that the Bank should have freedom in 
determining monetary policy, but that the 
ministry could request a delay or reconsidera- 
tion of a Bank decision. This draft expressed 
the attitude of the Bank officials, but seemed 
to contemplate a substantial surrender of the 
ministry’s controlling power. 


{I 


Now that the government committee was 
approaching the stage of concrete proposals, 
the business federations intervened. The 
Federation of Economic Organizations’ formed 
a special committee? to insure that the views of 
private business were pressed before the 
government body. The chairman of the govern- 
ment committee and its chief secretary both 
attended the first meeting of the Federation 
body on September 2, 1958 and the vice- 
governor of the Bank of Japan attended the 
second meeting on October 3. 

The Federation committee set up a subcom- 
mittee to draft detailed proposals on October 


citations are to the morning editions.) Shimomura 
was then a fiscal research officer of the finance 
minister’s secretariat and at this writing is an 
economic advisor to Prime Minister Ikeda. He is 
the architect of the government policy of main- 
taining a very high rate of economic growth to 
increase employment and personal income. 

& Ibid. Matsumoto was then chief of the eco- 
nomic research department. 

®Shionoya Tsukumo, “Chuo Ginko Seido no 
Kihon Mondai ni Kan Suru Oboegaki An (Draft 
Memorandum Concerning the Basie Problems 
of the Central Banking System),’’ October 23, 
1958, in Okurasho Ginkokyoku (Finance Minis- 
try Banking Bureau), Chuo Ginko Seido (Central 
Banking System) (Tokyo, 1959), pp. 1-3. 

7 Keizai Dantat Rengokat or Keidanren. This 
might also be translated as “federation of business 
associations.” See Keizai Dantai Rengokai, 
Keidanren No Junen (Ten Years of the Federa- 
tion of Economie Organizations) (Tokyo, 1956), 
pp. 2-3. 

8 The Special Committee on the Financial 
System (Kinyu Seido Tokubetsu Tinkat). See 
Keizai Dantai Rengokai, ‘‘Keidanren Jigyo 
Hokoku, Showa Sanjusan Nendo, Dai Juhachi 
Go (Federation of Eeonomic Organizations Re- 
port of Activities, 1958, No. 18)’? May 1959, p. 47. 


17, and after ten meetings these were presented 
to the full committee, which approved them on 
March 30, 1959. They were then approved by 
the Federation’s board of directors on April 2 
and sent to the government committee. The 
weight of these recommendations can be ap- 
preciated if the character of the Federation is 
considered. It is broadly representative of most 
of the big business firms in Japan.’ It is frankly 
intended to urge its members’ views on the 
government as one of its major aims.?® In the 
Federation the government faces the mest 
prominent spokesmen for business. 

The Federation’s views gain added weight 
because it provides the largest single source oí 
business funds for party politics. This is ar- 
ranged through the separate political party 
fund-raising council! under the leadership of 
Uemura Kogoro, leading vice-president of the 
Federation. This group collects funds from in- 
dividual firms for lump sum presentation to 
the political parties, the Socialist (Nihon 
Shakaito) as well as the conservative Libera! 
Democratic Party (Jiyu Minshuto).” The im- 


2 On March 31, 1960 the Federation contained 
718 corporations and 101 associations represent- 
ing many thousands of individual firms. Keizai 
Dantai Rengokai, “Keidanren Jigyo Hokoku, 
Showa Sanjuyo Nendo Dai Juku Go (Federation 
of Economic Organizations Report of Activities, 
1959, No. 19)” May, 1960, p. 103. “Keizai 
Dantai no Genjo Ichiran (The Conditions of the 
Economie Organizations in Outline)” (Tokyo, 
1960), 183 pp., lists the member associations. 

10 “The federation shall engage in the following 
activities... the presentation of proposals and 
recommendations to the National Diet, the 
Government and other agencies concerned in re- 
gard to adjustment, coordination and revision of 
economic policies, economic administration and 
legislation; and the rendering of cooperative serv- 
ices for satisfactory implementation of said pro- 
posals and recommendations,” the Federation of 
Economic Organizations, ‘Constitution’ pam- 
phlet (Tokyo, 1954), p. 1; Japanese text in 
Keidanren No Junen, p. 247. See also “Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations (Keidanren)”’ 
pamphlet (Tokyo, 1958-1959), p. 1. 

1 Keizai Satken Kondankait (Economie Recon- 
struction Council). 

i2 On the party fund council see Mainichi (The 
Daily News), ‘Seito to Toshikin (Political Parties 
and Party Funds)? November 30, 1955, p. 2: 
Asahi Janaru, “Seikai ni Tsunagaru Zaikai no 
Kane (The Business World’s Money Ties with 
the Political World) Vol. 2 (October 30, 1960), 
pp. 78-79; Asaki Shimbun (Morning Sun News;, 
“Towaku Suru Jiminto, Keizai Saiken Kondankai 
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portance attached to the Federation at the 
cabinet level can be seen in the frequent at- 
tendance at the yearly convention of the Feder- 
ation by the Prime Minister, Minister of Fi- 
nance, and other major government figures 
whose positions depend upon their leadership in 
the political parties. Their scheduled presence 
at the meeting on May 19, 1960 was only pre- 
vented at the last minute by the political crisis 
over ratification of the Security Treaty with 
the United States. In August the customary 
banquet given by the big business federations 
for a new cabinet was used to reaffirm business 
support for the conservatives in the coming elec- 
tion and afforded an opportunity for Ikeda, the 
new Prime Minister, to appeal for generous fi- 
nancial support.’ In the government com- 
mittee, however, the close cooperation of 
politicians and the business federation was less 
evident. The bureaucrats and those govern- 
ment bankers who had to be persuaded to sup- 
port a neutral central bank were not dependent 
upon party or business favor. 

Especially important is the unified business 
view articulated by the Federation’s committee 
system. By presenting a single stand to the 
government, business can give its view more 
weight. The Federation committee consisted 
of influential figures in the various lines of busi- 
ness represented within the Federation as a 
whole as well as finance. (See Table I.) These 
include such well known figures as Kobayashi 
Ataru, Nagano Shigeo and Sakurada Takeshi 
in addition to the president, leading vice- 
president, and secretary general of the Federa- 
tion as ex officio members. Besides being promi- 
nent heads of large firms, some of the members 
were also presidents of important business asso- 
ciations within the federation. Among them 
were men who began their careers in govern- 
ment ministries or banks before going into 
business; a fact which facilitated their relations 
with government. This is notably true of the 
top officers of the Federation itself. The former 
giant combines and their successor firms ap- 
pear frequently as their firms, including such 


no Kaisanron (The Perplexed Liberal Democratic 
Party, the Advocacy of the Abolition of the 
Economic Reconstruction Council), January 29, 
1961, p. 1. 

18 Dinner on August 31, 1960 given by the 
Federation of Economic Organizations, Federa- 
tion of Employers’ Organizations (Nihon Keieisha 
Daniat Remmet or Nikkeiren), and the Japan 
Management Association (Keizai Doyukat). 
See Yaguchi Yuichiro, ‘Yottsu no Keieisha Dantai 
(The Four Employers’ Organizations),” Chuo 
Koron (Central Review), October, 1960, p. 157. 
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names as Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Sumitomo and 
Yasuda. The major firms were well represented 
on the committee. 

This committee was too large for detailed 
work and all its members could not be ex- 
pected to be familiar with problems of central 
banking. Consequently, junior management 
and expertness were given a place on a sub- 
committee which drafted the detailed pro- 
posals for the main committee. It contained 
executive directors of some of the companies 
whose presidents sat on the full committee, 
three from banks and five from industries par- 
ticularly concerned, which preserved a divi- 
sion along the lines of the chief membership 
groups concerned. 

The traditional Japanese preference for 
avoiding public expression of disagreement is 
characteristic of the Federation. Although the 
modern parliamentary procedure is often 
followed, as in voting for officers and resolu- 
tions at the general meeting, the proceedings 
are rather cut and dried, following decisions 
already reached informally. No dramatic con- 
frontation of opposing groups occurs at large or 
small meetings. In the committees, when differ- 
ences develop they are referred to a sub-com- 
mittee for negotiation and compromise. This 
does not signify an absence of conflicts of inter- 
est in the Federation, but rather discretion in 
handling them. 

Members sometimes complain that the re- 
sulting Federation decisions are too weak. The 
leadership is not prepared to strain the loose 
bonds of membership, so the organization only 
acts upon the maximum agreement which can 
gain the supporttof the members concerned. 
By relying upon persuasion and compromise 
the organization can be kept together. The 
leaders prefer a large and representative organ- 
ization which can speak with an authoritative 
voice,!4 however thin the substance it utters. 


II 


The bankers and industrialists who made up 


“ Ishizaka Taizo, president of the Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Company and president of the 
Federation, said at the twenty-first general 
meeting, May 19, 1960, “The federation has 
reached the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment possible when it announces an opinion as 
that of its organization, but there is the feeling 
that it is lukewarm since the firms which are re- 
lated to it are divergent in their interests. It 
would not do for the president to arbitrarily try 
to push matters forward, but, as-a basic position, 
I think we should pull together under the slogan 
of a free economy.” 
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TABLE I, REPRESENTATION OF BUSINESS: FEDERATION OF ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM (APRIL 1960) 
(KINYU SEIDO TOKUBEYSU IINKAL) 


Business 


Banking 


Insurance 


Securities 


Shipping 


Shipbuild. 


Power 


Machinery 


Metals 


Chemicals 


Member 


Sakai Kyonosuke 
Nakatani Kazuo 
Yanagi Masuo 
Hori Takeyoshi 


Horie Shigeo 
Kawakita Tetich 
Saito Toshitada 


Hirano Shigetaro 


Yano Ichiro 
Yamane Harue 


Tanaka Tokujiro 
Horikoshi Teizo 
(ex officio) 


Koike Konosuke 
Kobayashi Ataru 


Ichii Yasuzo 


Yamagata Katsumi 
Nomura Yoshikado 


Otagaki Shiro 
Aoki Kinichi 
Matsune Soichi 
Kawai Yoshinari 


Ishizaka Taizo 
(ex officio) 


Kanari Masuhiko 
Kurata Chikara 


Uemura Kogoro 
(ex officio) 


Kawada Shigeru 
Nagano Shigeo 


Yamaguchi Sadakazu 


Kusano Giichi 
Hara Yasusaburo 
Anzai Masao 


Principal Present Position 


Pres. Daiichi Bank 

Pres. Mitsubishi Bank 

Pres. Mitsui Bank 

Pres. Japan Hypothec Bank 

Pres, Fed. Bankers’ Assoc. of Japan 
Pres. Bank of Tokyo 


‘Pres. Industrial Bank of Japan 


Pres. Yasuda Trust Bank - 

Pres. Trust Companies Assoc. 

Pres. Shizuoka Bank 

Pres. Local Banking Assoc. 

Pres. Daiichi Life 

Pres. Taisho Marine Insur. Co. 

Pres. Japan Marine Fire Insur. 
Assoc. 

Pres. Tokyo Marine Insur. Co. 

Exec. Dir. Japan Securities and 
Fin. Co. 

Sec. Gen. Federation of Econ, Or- 
gans. 

Pres. Yamaichi Security Co. 

Man. Dir. Japan Mail Steamship 
Co. (NYK) 

Pres. Mitsui Shipping Co. 

Pres. Japan Shipowners Associa- 
tion 

Chair. New Japan Steamship Co. 


Vice Pres. Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
Co. 

Pres. Kansai Elec. Power Co. 

Pres. Tokyo Elec. Power Co. 

Man, Dir. Japan Atomic Power Co. 

Pres. Komatsu Mfg. Co. 


Chair. Tokyo Shibaura Elec. Co. 


Pres. Fed. of Econ. Organ. 

Pres. Fuji Elec. Mfg. Co. 

Pres. Hitachi Ltd. 

Pres. Japan Machinery Assoc. 

Pres. Japan Jet Engine Co. 

Vice Pres. Fed. Econ. Organiza- 
tions 

Pres. Japan Steel Tube Co. 

Pres. Fuji Steel Co. 

Man. Dir. Yahata Steel Co. 

Pres. Japan Light Metals Co. 

Pres. Japan Explosives Co. 

Pres. Showa Denko K. K. 


First Organization 
Entered 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Yokohama Specie Bank 
Bank of Japan 
Same 


Saien Bank 


Mitsubishi Bank 
Same 


Mitsubishi & Co. 
Bank of Japan 


Koike Bank 
Ishiwa Bank 


Mitsui Trading Co. 


Tatsuma Marine Insur. 
Co. 
Mitsubishi Bank 


Hankyu Elec. Ry. Co. 

Tokyo Woolen Co. 

Industrial Bank 

Agr. and Commerce 
Ministry 

Communications Minis- 
try 


Same 
Kuhara Mining Co. 


Agric. and Commerce 
Ministry 
Same 


Asano Trading Co. 

Daiichi Bank 

Furukawa Elec. Indus. 

Gold Mining 

Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Co. 
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TABLE 1.— (continued) 


First Organization 


Business Member Principal Present Position 
Entered 
Ninomiya Yoshimote Pres. Oriental Soda Indus. Industrial Bank 
Owada Teiji Pres. Japan Soda Co. Postal Ministry 
Doi Masaharu Pres. Sumitomo Chemical Indus. Same 
Textiles Ohara Soichiro Pres. Kurashiki Rayon Co. Same 


Kashu Ekizo 
Tsukada Kota 
Sakurada Takeshi 
Shimada Hichi 
Kaneko Saichiro 
Kanai Shigenao 
Sasayama Tadao 


Pulp Paper 


Pres. Mitsubishi Rayon Co. 
Pres. Kurashiki Spinning Co. 
Pres. Nisshin Spinning Co. 
Pres. Nitto Spinning Co. 

Pres. Jujo Paper Co. 

Pres. Kokoku Rayon Pulp Co. 
Pres. Alaska Pulp Co. 


Shinko Rayon 
Mitsui Trading Co. 
dame 

Industrial Bank 
Oji Paper Co. 
Toyo Life Insur. 
Bank of Japan 


Broadcasting Sasabe Kureo Pres. Central Japan Broadcasting Bank of Japan 
Co. 

Trading Nizeki Yasutaro Pres. Mitsui & Co. Ltd. Same 

Tanibayashi Masatoshi Man. Dir. Japan Trading Co. Mitsubishi Trading Co. 

Fujita Kametaro Pres. Esho Co. Same 
Warehouse Takeda Masayasu Pres. Mitsui Warehouse Co. Same 

Chair. Nat. Warehouse Assoc. 

Gov. Enter. Matsukuma Hideo Pres. Japan Monopoly Corp. Finance Ministry 





the Federation’s committee for the central 
bank problem were this time in agreement. 
They urged greater independence for the Bank 
of Japan in such matters as the control of in- 
terest rates, open market operations and re- 
serve requirements. At present the open market 
operations are so limited and the reserve re- 
quirements so low that they have little effect 
on credit conditions. The committee suggested 
that the minister concerned be able only to de- 
lay or ask for reconsideration of the Bank’s 
decisions.?® It also proposed that the aim of the 
bank be to stabilize the value of the currency 
as the best means of contributing to steady 
economic growth.!® 

This may seem surprising, for the bankers 
and industrialists of the Federation are often in 
disagreement over such matters as industrial 
credit. The industrialists ordinarily prefer 
some flexibility for credit expansion when 
necessary to encourage industry, and this was 
included in their recommendations, which 
nevertheless gave primacy to stability of the 
currency. But they are not prepared, for exam- 
ple, to see it manipulated for the sake of full 
employment. 


tí Keizai Dantai Rengokai, ‘‘Nihon Ginkoho 
Kaisei ni Kan Suru Yobo Iken (Recommenda- 
tions Concerning the Revision of the Bank of 
Japan Law), March 30, 1959 in Chuo Ginko 
Seido, p. 315. 

18 Tbid., p. 314. 


One key to the apparent harmony of business 
and finance in this instance is to be found in the 
fact that the Federation is not fully representa- 
tive of business, because it is dominated by the 
large firms. It contains some small businesses 
among the constituents of its member asso- 
ciations, and even a National Union of Small 
Business Associations (Zenkoku Chusho Kigyo 
Dantai Chuokai).!” Nevertheless, the voice 
of small business is very weak within the 
Federation. Because of strong differences in 
viewpoint, small business is usually represented 
outside the Federation when it is organized.!8 
The relative absence of small business is an ad- 


17 The more important Medium and Small 


_Enterprise Federation (Nihon Chusho Kigyo 


Dantai Remmet) and the Japan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry (Nihon Shoko Kaigisho) left 
the Federation in 1952 because of feelings of dis- 
crimination against them by big business. See 
Nagata Masatomi, Keizai Dantai Hattatsushi (His- 
tory of the Development of Economic Organiza- 
tions) (Tokyo, 1956), p. 209. 

18 The conflict between small and large ship 
operators in the member association, the Japan 
Shipowners’ Association (Nihon Senshu Kyokat), 
almost resulted in the disintegration of that asso- 
ciation recently. The small owners felt that most 
of the benefits of government aid were going to 
the big owners. The small owners put more re- 
liance on their contributions made directly to 
party politicians than on the association. 
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vantage to the others because it removes a di- 
visive element from the Federation, an element, 
moreover, which is not at present politically 
powerful. 

The Federation’s decisions have utilitarian 
functions which also give it influence with the 
government. Its recommendations are informa- 
tive both because of the Federation’s knowl- 
edge of the practical nature of business prob- 
lems and because they show what business is 
prepared to support. Where business coopera~ 
tion is needed to carry out a government 
policy, government officials are eager to have 
business recommendations as a guide or source 
of support. The right of business to be fully 
consulted is thus recognized. 

IV 

The Federation of Bankers’ Associations of 
Japan (Zenkoku Ginko Kyokai Rengokai) is 
the business federation most directly con- 
cerned with Bank of Japan policy, for the 
Bank is the bankers’ bank. Industry has until 
recently relied heavily upon bank loans for 
capital funds. The private banks in turn have 
gone to the Bank of Japan for loans to obtain 
the money needed to permit loans to industry.! 
The bankers’ federation is a member associa- 
tion of the predominantly industrial Federa- 
tion of Economic Organizations and took a 
leading part in the drafting of the recommenda- 
tions noted above. In addition it drafted its 
own recommendations and urged them separ- 
ately upon the government committee. 

The most noteworthy point is that the bank- 
ers’ federation on a smaller scale resembled the 
economic Federation in its structure and man- 
ner of handling the banking problem, but en- 
countered less difficulty in reaching a clear 
position. It has five working committees, one 
of which took up the reform question.2° This 
contained twenty-one members chosen from 
the directors and auditors and two chosen for 
expert knowledge. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed, comprising ten research section heads 
of banks, or heads of Tokyo branches, or 
heads of the banks themselves.” The proposals 


19 Funds available to the commercial banks 
have been insufficient to meet the demand for 
loans by industry; the commercial banks have 
regularly borrowed large sums from the central 
bank to expand their loans, 

20 The Financial Problems Investigation Com- 
mittee (Kinyu Mondat Chosa Tinkat). 

21 Zenkoku Ginko Kyokai Rengokai, Tokyo 
Ginko Kyokai (Federation of Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations of Japan and the Tokyo Bankers’ Asso- 
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drafted by the sub-committee were approved 
by the full committee and then by the board of 
directors, on April 3, 1959, before being sent to 
the government committee. The matter was 
handled at about the same time it was taken 
up by the economic Federation. 

The bankers’ memorandum was similar in 
nature to the economic Federation’s proposals. 
but put more stress upon stability of the value 
of the currency,” as might have been expected. 

The private bankers’ views were useful for 
their practical knowledge and cooperation in 
carrying out government policy; after all, they 
dealt directly with the central bank. On the 
other hand they did not represent such a large 
cross section of business as did the economic 
federation and so perhaps carried less politica: 
weight, Within the sphere of banking, how- 
ever, the bankers’ federation contained the 
leading private banking associations, was rep- 
resentative of banking as a whole, and on this 
issue, unlike the big Federation, was unham- 
pered by divergent interests and opinions. 

Other business groups were interested in the 
Bank of Japan problem. The Osaka Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry (Osaka Shoko 
Kaigisho) and the Kansai Economic Federa- 
tion (Kansai Keizai Rengokai) submitted 
memoranda to the government committec.™ 
But these groups did not take as active a par 
in the proceedings as the two federations above. 

Horikoshi Teizo, secretary-general of the 
economic Federation, appeared before the 
government committee’s special committce on 
April 2, 1959 to explain the Federation’s views 
in person. A former career official in the Bank 
of Japan, now he was accused here of repre- 
senting only the bankers and not the in- 
dustrialists in his organization. This may have 
been a shrewd attempt to exploit business 
differences. The Federation countered by cali- 
ing a round-table conference of both industriai- 
ists and bankers, and here the industrialists 
present reaffirmed their support for the Federa- 
tion’s stand for the Bank’s independence of the 
ministry of finance.” 


NNR A A A a a 


ciation), “Kyokai no Shiori (Guide to the Asso- 
ciations),”’ pamphlet (Tokyo, September, 1959). 

2 Zenkoku Ginko Kyokai Rengokai, ‘Chuo 
Ginko Seido ni Kan Suru Iken (Views on the 
Central Banking System),’’ April 2, 1959, ir 
Chuo Ginko Seido, pp. 317-3818. 

?3 Ibid., pp. 331-334. 

"4 Keidanren Geppo (Federation of Economie 
Organizations Monthly), “Nihon Ginkoho Kuise: 
no Mondaiten: Zadankai (Round Table on Bank 
of Japan Law Revision Issues),” July, 1959, p. 21. 
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V 


Views supporting strong ministry super- 
vision of the bank now began to appear before 
the government special committee, in testi- 
mony from April 22 to 24. Kushida Mitsuo, 
former president of the People’s Finance Cor- 
poration; Arai Shinji, a consultant of the 
ministry of international trade and industry; 
Hirata Keiichiro, vice-governor of the Japan 
Development Bank; and Takahashi Kame- 
kichi, an economie writer, opposed Bank inde- 
pendence.» Two of these men were former 
career officials in the finance ministry and all 
were members of an economic study group led 
by Shimomura Osamu?! who favored ministry 
control of the banks. With this indication of 
the way top-level political winds were blowing, 
the trend of opinion within the government 
committee seemed to move away from the 
preference for Bank independence. 

The government committee became increas- 
ingly divided between the ministry view and 
the Bank of Japan view. The ministry favored 
retention of final decision on major Bank 
policies. The Bank of Japan favored a large 
measure of independence even if the ministry 
was in disagreement. Beneath the apparent 
power dispute between the two was a differ- 
ence of economic theory. The Bank preferred a 
more orthodox approach to monetary policy, 
while the ministry appeared likely to embark 
on policies to encourage high economic growth 
which could be inflationary or disquieting from 
a conservative financial point of view. Busi- 
ness, but more especially banking, espoused 
the Bank’s viewpoint: the economic Federa- 
tion, at least, preferred a conservative eco- 
nomic policy. 

The ministry viewpoint was loyally stated 
by Tanimura Hiroshi, an expert of the min- 
istry on the government committee: 


It is all right to entrust the three aspects of 
financial policy (lending policy, open market 
operations, and reserve deposit requirements) 
to the Bank of Japan, but it is best to retain final 
directive power in the government.?? 


The government committee in June 1959 ap- 
pointed a subcommittee under Funayama 
Shokichi to draft a preliminary version of the 


2 Toyo Keizai Shimpo (Oriental Economic 
News), ‘‘Churitsusei de ketsudan o semarareru 
Nichiginho Kaisei (Neutral Stand Pressed as 
Basis for Decision in Bank of Japan Law Re- 
vision), No. 2906 (September 12, 1959), p. 50. 

2 See above, note 4. 

27 Same as reference in footnote 25. 
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recommendations to go to the Minister of 
Finance. Funayama was a former career 
official of the finance ministry, had been a mem- 
ber of the policy board of the Bank of Japan, 
and was by now the vice-president of the 
government-sponsored Export-Import Bank 
of Japan. Because of his background he could 
be counted on to understand the ministry and 
bank viewpoints. His subcommittee held 
meetings at the end of June, and after four days 
he undertook to consolidate the views ex- 
pressed. Two further meetings were held in 
August to consider the results. On August 24, 
1959 the Funayama subcommittee made 
public “The Preliminary Draft of Principles 
for the Bank of Japan System.’’?8 

The preliminary draft made the headlines 
next day. It recommended a final directive 
power in the ministry of finance over decisions 
of the Bank of Japan—a victory for the minis- 
try and a setback for the Bank. The Bank of 
Japan officials, in turn, were now quite upset 
by the trend of events; they held meetings on 
September 1 and 2 to consider the Funayama 
draft, which they found unacceptable. 

Coming out of this caucus, Taniguchi 
Tsutomu, vice-governor of the Bank, appeared 
before the government special committee on 
September 3 to present the Bank’s objections.”® 
He foresaw no sharp disagreement between the 
Bank and ministry, but insisted that the Bank 
should have the power to act when the economy 
expanded or contracted too suddenly. The 
government’s power to appoint the members of 
the Bank policy board and the presence of 
ministry officials on the board should be suffi- 
client to insure a voice in policy to the ministry. 
Final control in the ministry, however, could 
threaten the initiative of the Bank and could 
be used to compel the Bank to accept the 
ministry’s view, as at present. The long experi- 
ence of ministry dominance would make inde- 
pendence for the Bank difficult enough in any 
event, without specifying in the law the power 
of the ministry to overrule it.*° 


28 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, “Shijiken o Zosho ni 
(Directive Power to the Ministry of Finance),”’ 
August 25, 1959, p. 1. For text of the draft see 
p. 3. 

29 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, “Nichigin, Shoiinkai 
ni Tsuyoku Hantai (Bank of Japan Strongly 
Opposes Sub-Committee Draft), September 3, 
1959 p. 3. 

30 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, “Shijiken, Churitsu- 
sel o Habamu, Taniguchi Fukusosai no Hatsugen 
Naiyo (Directive Power Will Obstruct Neu- 
trality, the Contents of Vice-Governor Tani- 
guchi’s Statement),’’ September 4, 1959, p. 3. 
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The business federations were also dis- 
appointed by the success of the ministry view 
and took steps to counter it. On August 29 the 
chairman, chief secretary, and Funayama him- 
self of the government committee were in- 
vited to explain the draft to the economic 
Federation’s special committee." On Septem- 
ber 10 both the leading vice-president of the 
economic Federation, Uemura Kogoro, and the 
president of the bankers’ federation, Hori 
Takeyoshi, appeared before the government 
special committee to argue against the Funa- 
yama craft. 

The economic Federation spokesman, 
Uemura, was an ex-officio member of the 
Federation’s special committee, and had at- 
tended its meetings so as to familiarize him- 
self with the topic. He cautioned the govern- 
ment committee against leaving the directive 
power in the ministry, and urged reconsidera- 
tion. Hori of the bankers’ federation reiterated 
that it was disturbing that the ministry 
should have power over the Bank’s decisions; 
he asked that the Bank’s purpose be clearly 
stated to be stabilization of the currency; he 
thought it undesirable to set no limits to the 
amount of note issue by the Bank. The con- 
servative fears of the bankers were evident. 

The government committee was split 
roughly half-and-half for and against the final 
power of decision over Bank policy in the 
ministry. Shibusawa Keizo, the chairman, pre- 
ferred to reach a decision with general support 
if possible. It would be very awkward to pre- 
sent a committee report without substantial 
agreement on the most crucial matter before 
it. The government was likely to act only on a 
unified report. Shibusawa was therefore op- 
posed to taking a simple vote which could only 
make the division in the committee sharper. 
He and Funayama consequently spent several 
weeks in individual discussion with the mem- 
bers in search of some common ground. At the 
October 30 meeting there was still no agree- 
ment, During the ensuing five months, while 
the subcommittee drew up its final draft. the 
chief issues were taken up again by the chair- 
man and vice-chairman with individual mem- 
bers but without achieving any substantial 
change in their positions. 

In the end the committee failed to reach a 


a “Keidanren Jigyo Hokoku Showa Sanjuyo 
Nendo, Dai Juku Go,” pp. 60-61. 

32 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, “Shiyiken ni wa 
Tsuyoku Hantai, Hori Zenginkyo Kaicho Ra 
(Strong Opposition to Directive Power, President 
Hori of the Federation of Bankers’ Associations 
of Japan and Others),’’ September 11, 1959, p. 3. 
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compromise. Therefore on March, 31, 1960 the 
final Draft of Principles containing both view- 
points was presented to the special committee. 
which approved it; and this was approved by 
the full committee on April 21.8 The final draft 
simply put the two views as alternatives for 
government action. Plan A provided that the 
minister of finance would have the final de- 
cision. Plan B provided that the minister could 
only ask reconsideration or delay. 

In April the president of the economic 
Federation, who was also the member of the 
government committee intended to represent 
the Federation, spoke at a full committee 
meeting in favor of giving the minister only the 
right to ask reconsideration or delay: he urgeri 
that only Plan B be recommended in the draft. 
But this hope of moving the committee at the 
last moment proved unavailing. After a long 
delay, the final draft was submitted with an 
explanatory statement to the finance minister 
on September 20, 1960.34 


VI 


The group taken as a reference by each mem- 
ber was important in reaching his decision: 
only the most active members on the special 
committee will be considered here, though all 
are listed in Table IT. The officials of the Banx 
of Japan supported the Bank view, The minis- 
try officials as well as those who had formerly 
been career officials of the ministry provedl 
loyal to the ministry view. Even those of them 
who had earlier been connected with the Bank 
still retained their ministry outlook. A ministry 
career carries great prestige, especially one in 
the finance ministry which enjoys the highest 
reputation and attracts the best talent from 
among Tokyo University graduates. In addi- 
tion, the traditional ties of personal and group 
loyalties have persisted in Japan in associations 
formed among work groups, even among the 
most progressive elements of Japanese society 
today. The highest value is set upon loyalty to 
one who had helped you in your career or is de- 
pendent upon you for his. Former officials stil! 
identify themselves naturally with their career 
ministry. This may help explain the strong in- 
fluence of the finance ministry over those 


3 Nikon Keizai Shimbun, “Churitsusei ni Ryo- 
ron Heiki (Both Versions on Neutrality Put 
Side by Side),” April 1, 1960, p. 1, Text on p. 5. 

34 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, ‘“Nichigin Seido 
Kaisei de Toshin (Report on Revision of the 
Bank of Japan System),’’ September 21, 1960, p. 
1. See p. 3 for text of explanatory statement ac- 
companying the report. 
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TABLE Il. MEMBERSHIP AND AFFILIATION, GOVERNMENT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE CENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 
(CHUO GINKO SEIDO TOKUBETSU IINKAI) 


Business 


Private Banking 


Government Banking 


Industry 


Government Ministry 
Journalism 


Academic 


Law 


Government Ministry 


Government Banking 


Private Banking 


Member 


Sakai Kyonosuke 
Funayama Shokichi 


Inouye Toshio 
Taniguchi Tsutomu 
Murase Naokai 


Shibusawa Keizo, Chm. 


Oshima Kenzo 


Kishi Kijio 


Yukawa Mototake 
Enjoji Jiro 

Tsuchiya Kiyoshi 
Inaba Hidezo, Secretary 


Shionoya Tsukumo 
Shinjo Hiroshi 
Takada Yasuma 
Takahashi Taizo 
Suzuki Takeo 
Tanaka Jiro 


Positions 


Pres. Daiichi Bank 

Chm. Econ. Fed. Special Committee 1959- 

Pres. Fed. Bankers’ Assoc. 1957-58 

Vice Pres. Export-Import Bank 

Ex-Permanent Vice-Min. Finance 

Ex-Member, Bank of Japan Policy Bd. 

Vice-Governor, Bank of Japan to 1959 

Vice-Governor, Bank of Japan 1959- 

Chm. Central Bank for Commercial and Industrial 
Cooperatives 

Ex-Permanent Vice~-Min. Internatl, Trade and Ind. 

Pres. Bunka Broadcasting Co. 

Ex-Vice-Pres. Daiichi Bank 

Ex-Minister of Finance 

Ex-Governor, Bank of Japan 

Dir, Keihanshin Elec. Ry. 

Ex-Man. Dir. Sumitomo Bank 

Chm. Fuji Heavy Industry Co. 

Ex- Ministry of Finance official 

Chm. Econ Fed. Special Committee 1958-1959 

Ex-Bank of Japan Policy Bd. Member 

Dir. Cent. Depository Ministry Agric. Forestry 

Exec. Dir. Nihon Keizai News 

Editor Asahi News 

Chm. People’s Economic Research Inst. 

Prof. Kanto Gakuin Univ. 

Prof. Nagoya Univ. 

Prof. Kobe Univ. 

Prof, Osaka Munic. Univ. 

Prof. Hitotsubashi Univ. 

Prof. Tokyo Univ, 

Prof. Tokyo Univ. 


COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS TO GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE 
(SEMMON IIN) 


Shimomura Osamu 
Otsuki Takashi 
Tanimura Hiroshi 
Murakami Takataro 
Nakao Hiroyuki 
Sumita Satoshi 
Kojima Yotaro 
Oda Sadanobu 
Sekine Taro 
Matsumoto Shigeo 
Yoshino Toshihiko 
Onoda, Kiyoshi 
Shioda Masashi 


Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Finance Ministry official 
Bank of Japan official 
Bank of Japan official 
Bank of Japan official 
Bank of Japan official 
Industrial Bank official 
Daiichi Bank official 





BIG BUSINESS LOBBYING IN JAPAN 


agencies to which its capable higher officers 
have moved. 

There were exceptions. Kishi Kijio, a former 
ministry career official, was one. A former 
president of the government-sponsored In- 
dustrial Bank and member of the Bank of 
Japan policy board, he had entered private 
business and become chairman of the board of 
the Fuji Heavy Industry Company. Because of 
this combined background he had been made 
chairman of the economic Federation’s special 
committee in late 1958. His position, favoring 
the Bank, was appropriate to his later role as 
spokesman for business groups. 

Contrariwise, one private businessman 
favored the ministry view. Oshima Kenzo had 
been an executive director of the Sumitomo 
Bank, but was also a writer on economic prob- 
lems. He favored a degree of Bank independ- 
ence, but to keep responsibility for monetary 
policy in government hands he preferred final 
directive power in the minister. The other 
private banker, Sakai Kyonosuke, went down 
the line for the independence of the Bank. He 
was president of the Daiichi Bank and in 1957- 
1958 president of the bankers’ federation; he 
took Kishi’s place as head of the economic 
Federation’s special committee when Kishi died 
unexpectedly in January 1959. 

The chairman of the government committee, 
Shibusawa Keizo, was the son of one of Japan’s 
greatest industrialists and a banker and busi- 
nessman. He had been governor of the Bank of 
Japan; he had also been finance minister. As 
chairman he did not support the bankers’ 
position; he confined himself to the thankless 
task of getting some basic agreement upon 
which legislation could be based. He did his 
best to use the traditional methods to minimize 
differences of opinion or of interest and bring 
everyone’s views together (Iken o Matomeru). 
He proceeded with patience on this time- 
consuming task. His method was to permit the 
stronger view to prevail by the force of num- 
bers, prestige, or character of the holders, but 
in such a way as not to embarrass the losers-— 
a time-honored way of reaching group una- 
nimity (Zenkat Ittcht Giketsu Hoshikt) which 
is not purely Japanese.** Shibusawa rejected 
the last-minute plea of the economic Federa- 
tion for a vote on Plan B although the regula- 
tions permitted use of such a method to decide. 

The economics professors and journalists 
who made up half the special committee also 


% Doa, R. P. (R. P. Dore), “Surogan no 
Hanran Suru Kuni (The Country Where Slogans 
Abound),” Chuo Koron, January, 1961, especially 
p. 240. 
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did not identify themselves closely with the 
ministry, the Bank, or business. One journal- 
ist supported the ministry for the practical 
reason that this seemed necessary to obtain 
action; if more had been so inclined, a tradi- 
tional type of consensus might have been pos- 
sible. The economists favored greater freedom 
for the Bank, perhaps from academic dislike of 
bureaucratic power, perhaps as a specific 
criticism of the way the ministry had handled 
recent monetary problems, or perhaps from a 
generally conservative economic orientation. 

The dispute over the relationship between 
the ministry and Bank, was indeed neither 
purely a struggle for power, nor a contest be- 
tween bureaucrats and those who disliked 
them. It was partly an ideological dispute over 
the proper role of monetary policy as well as of 
proper role of the government, as embodied in 
the ministry. On one side of this dispute was a 
group, centered in the finance ministry, that 
believed the government must be prepared io 
take dynamic steps to lead the economy, using 
monetary policy as one of several means. 

Shimomura Osamu, as already noted, was 
the leader of this group, and a finance ministry 
expert on the government committee. He is a 
Keynesian economist in his acceptance of posi- 
tive leadership of the economy through govern- 
ment action. Under the patronage of Ikeda 
Hayato, then minister of international trade 
and industry, Shimomura headed a personal 
advisory group for economic policy.** It in- 
cluded Inaba Hidezo, Chairman of the People’s 
Economic Research Association and a promi- 
nent member of the government advisory com- 
mittees. It also contained Takahashi Kame- 
kichi, Hirata Keiichiro, and Kushida Mitsuo, 
all of whom appeared in April 1959 before the 
government committee to defend the ministry’s 
control. Their advice had a strong influence 
upon the committee, judging from the pre- 
liminary draft proposals for the central Bank. 
Now as close confidant of Prime Minister 
Ikeda, Shimomura’s ideas are very influential 
in the present government policy of high 
growth to eliminate Japan’s double system of 
efficient relatively well paid labor and inefh- 
cient badly paid labor. 

The bankers and industrialists as well as the 
Bank of Japan officials are cool toward such 
economic theory. They want stabilization of 
the currency guaranteed, to curb some of the 


% The Keizai Kenkyukai. Shukan Asahi (Weekly 
Morning Sun), ‘‘Zaikai no Ikeda, Seichoritsu 95; 
no Bureentachi (Ikeda of the Financial World 
... The Brains behind the 9% Growth Ratel,” 
October 30, 1960, pp. 8-9. See note 4, above. 
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excesses of the government economists. They 
would like the currency issue to have fairly 
fixed, albeit flexible, limits and to be tied to 
foreign exchange. They favor greater stability 
and a more conservative approach to monetary 
and economic policy. Representative of this 
opinion on the committee were Sakai Kyono- 
suke, president of the Daiichi Bank, and 
Yoshino Toshihiko, deputy chief of the eco- 
nomic research department of the Bank of 
Japan.*7 
VII 


The issue of central bank reorganization has 
not been resolved. The government committee 
recommendations embodied two opposing 
policies on the central question, the relation of 
the finance ministry to the Bank of Japan. 
Sato Eisaku, the finance minister, said in April 
5, 1960 that he could not introduce legislation 
with two conflicting recommendations; he pre- 
ferred to leave the directive power in the 
ministry. Since he is one of the three leading 
faction leaders in the Conservative party and 
dependent on business contributions, it may 
seem odd that he should feel compelled to sup- 
port the finance ministry officials: he was a 
career official in the former railway and trans- 
portation ministries, not finance. This illus- 
trates, however, that even an outsider cannot 
ignore the thinking of ministry officials when 
he becomes finance minister. Prime Minister 
Ikeda, who did begin his career in the finance 
ministry and now heads the dominant faction 
of the Conservative party with powerful busi- 
ness backing, can more surely bend the minis- 
try officials to his point of view, but he is also 
closely associated with the ministry group 
interested in using central bank measures as a 
means of regulating and stimulating the econ- 
omy, so he may be inclined to favor the 
ministry over business. His prime support 
among the industrialists and stock brokers may 
be less committed to such a conservative ap- 
proach as the private bankers prefer for the 
Bank of Japan.*8 It will be instructive if both 
Sato and Ikeda ignore business sentiment on 
the matter of central bank reform. 


37 Sakai Kyonosuke, “Nihon Ginkoho Kaisei 
Rongi o Kaerimite (Looking Back Over the Dis- 
cussion on the Revision of the Bank of Japan 
Law),” Ketdanren Geppo, November 1959, pp. 
7-9; Yoshino Toshihiko, “Excessive Dependence 
of Commercial Banks on Central Bank Loans in 
Japanese Economic Development,” mimeo- 
graphed, note pages 29 ff. 

38 For Sato’s position see Nihon Kogyo Shimbun 
(Japan Industrial News), “Seifu no Nichigin Shi- 
jiken (The Government’s Bank of Japan),” 
April 12, 1960, p. 1. 
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The previous Kishi Cabinet to which Sato 
belonged collapsed in July, 1960 under pressure 
of the crisis over the ratification of the security 
treaty with the United States. The final central 
banking committee report in September, there- 
fore, went to the minister in the new Ikeda 
cabinet, which must decide whether to take 
steps on introducing new bank legislation. 
Action may be delayed for some time. 

The current policy of relaxing trade and 
foreign exchange controls-~made necessary by 
free-world currency convertibility and Japan’s 
membership in GATT—has made the finance 
ministry officials reluctant to see the central 
bank system radically liberalized for the time 
being. The easing of trade controls will subject 
Japanese domestic business to the rigors of in- 
ternational competition. The government is 
unwilling to risk surrendering any more of its 
influence over finance until a new trade equi- 
librium has been reached on such a difficult 
problem. A more liberal economy will in the 
long run probably favor more independence for 
the Bank. But it is only realistic to recognise 
that an industrialized island nation, with the 
highest density of population in the world per 
acre of arable land, yet a nation notably lacking 
in industrial raw materials, and facing a great 
and menacing mainland power, is inevitably 
dependent on foreign commerce for its suste- 
nance and strength. Such a nation, whatever the 
inclinations of its people, cannot lightly afford 
to decentralize its powers of decision over 
monetary and credit policies that are vital to 
its continued safety and prosperity. 

The case of central bank reform, then, has 
not been a story of successful business influence, 
even at a time when business seems to be at the 
height of its power in the postwar period. Some 
conditions limiting business influence have 
been pointed out. Despite these, business 
lavished its efforts to influence the outcome. 
It appealed to the dislike of bureaucratic con- 
trol and it used conservative economic argu- 
ments, but it could not win out against per- 
sonal and group loyalties and the basic logic of 
Japan’s economic and international situation. 

The power of business, potentially very 
great, is exercised in conventional and institu- 
tionalized ways within the context of compet- 
ing groups, competing ideas, and competing 
policies. All of these affect the influence it can 
exert. In the case of central bank reform, busi- 
ness, especially banking, was fully consulted 
and able to take an active part in the forma- 
tion of policy. It was not able to prevail. On 
monetary policy at least, even with finance, in- 
dustry, and the central bank in agreement, 
business and its allies could not overcome the 
position of a powerful ministry. 


THE ELECTED AND THE ANOINTED: TWO AMERICAN ELITES 


ANDREW HACKER 
Cornell University 


A 


In all advanced societies there is a distinct 
tendency for political and economic power to 
be held and exercised by different kinds of in- 
dividuals. Even in modern totalitarian states it 
has been possible to observe quite distinguish- 
able groups playing the leading roles in poli- 
tical and economic life. The aptitudes that go 
to make a suecessful political leader and those 
that produce an effective economic manager 
are analytically separable. And if the men who 
comprise the political and economic elites in a 
single society are markedly different in char- 
acter and social background, then certain ten- 
sions are bound to arise in the areas where their 
power and authority interact. These tensions 
may develop even if the two sets of people pro- 
fess to sharing a common ideology and even if 
they are ostensibly committed to working 
toward common objectives. For the kinds of 
men who enter political and economic voca- 
tions are prone to view social reality from dif- 
ferent vantage points, and consequently they 
will interpret their shared ideology in the light 
of different experience. What will follow, then, 
is a comparative study of two elite groups in 
contemporary American society. The purpose 
of this study, quite simply, is to ascertain what 
the members of these elites have in common 
and what they do not. 

Once this knowledge is in hand it will then be 
possible to speculate on the connection between 
the disparate backgrounds of the political and 
economic elites and the perceptions of political 
and economic reality held by the members of 
the two groups. If it is granted that a legisla- 
tor’s or an executive’s view of society is shaped 
by a wide variety of forces, it will also be 
acknowledged that the true weight of only a 
few of these factors can be evaluated in a sys- 
tematic way. To infer that selected aspects of a 
man’s environment determine his perceptions 
of the world around him is bound to be a risky 
affair. Only if these admonitions are kept in 
mind can the generalizations ventured at the 
close of this paper be read in a proper light. As 
conclusions they will perforce be both limited 
and tentative. For the sake of clarity of pre- 
sentation, however, some emphases will be 
highlighted and certain contrasts will be under- 
lined. While appearances may occasionally be 
to the contrary, the writer has not been carried 
away by the simplicity of his theme. And 
neither will the well-advised reader be so 
stampeded. 


The 200 men (in fact, 199 men and Mrs. 
Margaret Chase Smith) to be considered here 
constitute the totality of the two elites in ques- 
tion: 100 United States senators and the presi- 
dents of America’s 100 largest industrial cor- 
porations. But the study is, in another sense, 
based on a sample. The 100 senators are those 
who happened to be the incumbents in mid- 
October, 1959. The 100 corporations are those 
which happened to be tops in sales during 1958, 
and their presidents are the men who happened 
to be the incumbents in mid-October, 1959. At 
this time the Senate was rather heavily 
weighted on the Democratic side. Prior to the 
1958 election there were 49 Democrats and 47 
Republicans in the Senate; after that election 
there were 65 Democrats and 35 Republicans. 
But this line-up was not changed appreciably 
by the 1960 election. l 

As for the corporations, in the five years from 
1955 through 1959 a total of 119 companies 
have been listed among the top 100 at one time 
or another. In other words, during the five 
years ending with 1959, nineteen companies 
fell below the top 100 and nineteen new ones 
came in to take their places. It should be 
pointed out, however, that of the nineteen 
which took this fall, thirteen were still in 1959 
among the top 120. Only six really lost signifi- 
cant ground in the half-decade. 

While the Senate in 1959 was overweighted 
with newcomers, the median tenure of office 
was still approximately seven years. The 
median tenure of the presidents was somewhat 
over four years. On the whole it is true that the 
corporation executives do not stay in office as 
long as their legislative counterparts. Indeed, 
one of the noteworthy features of the modern 
corporation is the fairly rapid rotation of top 
personnel. At all events a necessary limitation 
of this study was its being based on a single 
point in time. Information on the senators and 
presidents was obtained from standard refer- 
ence works and additional data were secured 
by means of personal correspondence.? 


‘The one hundred corporations were taken 
from “The Fortune Directory” of the 500 largest 
industrial corporations; the “Directory” was pub- 
lished in August 1959 and covers the 1958 calen- 
dar year. Information on the senators and presi- 
dents was secured from 1959 editions of Who's 
Who in America, Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry, and the Congressional Directory. The re- 
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Much of our folklore, academic and other- 
wise, manages to convey stereotyped images of 
the men who fill our legislative and corporate 
offices. James M. Burns, for example, prefaces 
his Congress on Trial with a vignette entitled 
“The Congressman and His World.” This por- 
trait (of a representative, but clearly intended 
by Burns to apply to the senators as well) is 
meant to be characteristic of the men who 
make our nation’s-laws. Burns writes: 


Above all else the Congressman believes in Boone 
Center and the rest of the Ninth District. An un- 
ashamed booster of the district, he is an expert 
on its products, its history, and its importance to 
the nation.... The Congressman’s world, then, 
is largely confined within the boundaries of the 
Ninth District and is shaped by the business 
spirit and way of life of Boone Center. It is a 
world where old ideas and myths still survive, 
blurring the alignments that economic and po- 
litical forces inevitably produce. As the champion 
of his world, the Congressman defends it against 
its realand imaginary adversaries outside. As the 
product of his world, he puts its imprint on Con- 
gressional action.? 


If the congressman is commonly seen as the 
product of provincial America, the corporation 
executive is most usually invested with what 
may be called a metropolitan background. The 
really important group in C. Wright Mills’ 
trinitarian power elite consists of the top busi- 
ness leaders, and he refers largely to these when 
he describes America’s men of power: 


They derive in substantial proportions from the 
upper classes, both new and old, of local society 
and the metropolitan 400. ... Their fathers were 
at least of the professional and business strata, 
and very frequently higher than that. They are 
native-born Americans of native parents, primar- 
ily from urban areas, and... overwhelmingly 


mainder of the data were obtained by personal 
letters sent out to the 200 presidents and senators 
by the students in my undergraduate course in 
“Political Behavior.” Their hours of toil over 
their typewriters and their uncomplaining——and 
unreimbursed—expenditures on postage stamps 
have my heartfelt appreciation. 

2 James M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New 
York, 1949), pp. 5, 17. For more systematic analy- 
sis of Senatorial backgrounds, see the cumula- 
lative studies of Donald R. Matthews: “United 
States Senators and the Class Structure,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 18 (1954), pp. 5-22; The 
Social Backgrounds of Political Decision-Makers 
(New York, 1954); United States Senators and Their 
World (Chapel Hill, 1960). 
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from the East. They are mainly Protestants, 
especially Episcopalians or Presbyterians. In gen- 
eral, the higher the position the greater the pro- 
portion of men within it who have derived from 
and who maintain connections with the upper 
classes. The generally similar origins of the mem- 
bers of the power elite are underlined and carried 
further by the fact of their increasingly common 
educational routine. Overwhelmingly college 
graduates, substantial proportions have at- 
tended Ivy League colleges.’ 


It is easy enough to point out that both Burns’ 
and Mills’ portraits are caricatures, and there is 
every reason to think that both authors know 
that this is so. But—if these are caricatures—it 
remains to ask just where the reality lies. How 
far is it possible to generalize about the men 
who make up America’s legislative and in- 
dustrial leadership? There are important ele- 
ments of truth in both the provincial and 
metropolitan stereotypes. But they can also be 
misleading insofar as they obscure some inter- 
esting and subtle differences which are impor- 
tant features of the composite elite picture. 
Early Environment. Seventy-eight of the 
senators were raised in the states they cur- 
rently represent. This means that, in geo- 
graphic terms at least, the legislators constitute 
a fairly representative cross-section of the 
country. What is more surprising is that the 
executives are similarly diversified. Table I 
gives the regional breakdown of the two elite 
groups, based on the towns where they went to 
high school. Quite clearly the South is over- 


TABLE I. BARLY ENVIRONMENT: 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Senators Presidents 


(N =97) (N=95) 
% % 
East 30 36 
Midwest 27 35 
South 27 13 
West 16 15 


3 C, Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 
1956), p. 279. There are four full-length studies 
of business executives: Mabel Newcomer, The 
Big Business Executive (New York, 1955); 
W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Big 
Business Leaders in America (New York, 1955); 
Warner and Abegglen, Occupational Mobility in 
American Business and Industry (Minneapolis, 
1955); The Editors of Fortune, The Executive Life 
(New York, 1956). 
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represented in the Senate, and the corporations 
draw slightly more heavily on the East and the 
Midwest. However it is important to note that 
almost as many executives hail from the Mid- 
west as do from the East. In this respect what 
Mills has to say falls rather wide of the mark: 
the corporate elite may once have been an 
Eastern preserve but the current generation 
has been recruited from all sections of the 
country. Both Mills and Burns are largely cor- 
rect, however, when the character of the home- 
towns of the two elites is examined. Table II 
shows the kind of city in which the legislators 
and executives received their secondary educa- 
tion. It should be pointed out that the three 
categories were construed very liberally: a 
“metropolitan center’ is any city with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000 and includes the sub- 
urban fringe; a “‘medium-sized city” ranges 
from 25,000 to 100,000. From these figures it is 
plain that the senators are preponderantly pro- 
vincial in origin. While, again, the number of 
small-town executives is surprisingly large— 


TABLE II. EARLY ENVIRONMENT: HOMETOWN 


Senators Presidents 


(N =100) (N=95) 
b % 
Metropolitan center 19 52 
Medium-sized city 17 17 
Rural or small town 64 29 


not a few hail from such hamlets as Red Lodge, 
Montana, Crystal, North Dakota, or Sour 
Lake, Texas—the far larger group were raised 
in cities like New York or Chicago or their im- 
mediate suburbs. An individual’s hometown is 
generally selected for-him by his parents, and 
his real choice of environment (if he gets any) 
comes after he completes his higher education. 
Nevertheless, to the extent that the milieu of 
one’s early upbringing instils in a person a cer- 
tain social outlook, it may be said that the 
legislators begin life with an exposure to its 
provincial manner whereas the executives tend 
to start in a metropolitan environment. And as 
an individual’s decision to make a break with 
his hometown surroundings is an important 
fact in his biography, this information on early 
environment can be regarded as a point of de- 
parture for further analysis. 

Education. In the United States, as in most 
other countries, a man’s education tells us a 
good deal about his overall social background. 
The two elites show a basic similarity in that 
the overwhelming majority in both groups at- 
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tended college. But significant variations ap- 
pear when we look into the type of school they 
attended prior to college and the kind of college 
in which they enrolled. Table III breaks down 
their schools and colleges into the conventional 
categories. Such a classification In no way pre- 


TABLE III. EDUCATION: SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


seen 


Senators President; 


School (N=94) (N=90) 
% % 
Private school 15 28 
Public school 85 72 
College* (N =100) (N=95) 
Ivy League college 15 29 
Other private college 36 27 
State university 40 31 
No college 9 13 


* By “Ivy League” colleges are meant Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Pennsylvania, Cornell, and also Amherst 
and Williams. Included with “State universities” 
are the U. S. Naval Academy and the City Col- 
lege of New York. 


-supposes the educational superiority of one 


type of institution as compared with another. 
It can be said, however, that at the time the 
members of the elite groups were receiving 
their education, attendance at a private school 
or an Ivy League college was evidence of com- 
ing from a fairly well-to-do family. About twice 
as many executives had private school and Ivy 
League educations as legislators. For the 
senators, the roughly equal apportionment be- 
tween non-Ivy private colleges and public uni- 
versities probably reflects the middle to upper- 
middle class backgrounds of these men. More 
than half of the senators who did go to private 
schools did not attend the fashionable Eastern 
seaboard preparatory schools but rather went 
to local institutions in or relatively close to 
their hometowns. 

The corporate elite, on the other hand, de- 
parts markedly from the stereotype. Over two- 
thirds of them went to public high schools and 
the same proportion attended non-Ivy private 
colleges or state universities. And of the minor- 
ity of executives who did go to Ivy League 
colleges, by no means all of them preceded this 
with private school training. Of the 28 such 
corporation presidents, eighteen were prep 
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school graduates and ten were not. In other 
words, only 20 per cent of the corporate elite 
had the educational background usually asso- 
ciated with privilege in this country.’ The re- 
maining 80 per cent of the executives diverge 
from this pattern in important particulars, and 
Table IV shows that one of the most significant 
of these is an engineering training. While the 


TABLE IV. EDUCATION: FIELD OF STUDY 


(PRESIDENTS) 
Ivy League Private State 
(N =28) (N=23) (N =23) 
o o Mo 
Liberal arts 78 15 30 
Engineering 11 70 4u 
Other Il 15 30 


engineers do not constitute a majority of the 
corporate elite—but neither, for that matter, 
do the liberal arts graduates—they are never- 
theless a large enough group to command at- 
tention. What emerges is that the executives, 
once more. contrary to Mills’ analysis, do not 
form a homogeneous group. There are, to be 
sure, those from privileged backgrounds and 
with training in the useless arts. But they are 
easily outnumbered by those with humbler be- 
ginnings and educations geared to the prac- 
tical. The Ivy League executives, it ought to be 
said, seem to possess certain advantages. The 
members of this group ascended to their presi- 
dencies at a median age of 47 years, whereas 
the non-Ivy presidents had to wait until they 
were 52 or 53, on the average, for this promo- 
tion. It would appear, furthermore, that engi- 
neers “waste” several years while working on 
the technical side, and transfer over to man- 
agement slightly later in their careers. But 
once such a shift is made they seem to stand an 
equal chance of getting to the top. 


4 Two thoughts occur here: The corporate elite 
might have displayed a more priviledged back- 
ground had the heads of large banks, investment 
houses, and insurance companies been included in 
the study. Industrial corporations may be less 
concerned about a man’s origins than financial 
institutions seem to be. At the same time, had the 
ten (or fifty) men in’each company immediately 
below the president been studied, a greater prep 
school and Ivy League proportion might have 
been noted. When the final promotion to the 
summit is made it may well be that questions of 
background are given less stress than they are for 
subordinate executive positions in the company. 
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National Origins and Religion. As the years 
move on it is increasingly difficult to analyze 
social backgrounds and basic attitudes in terms 
of national origins. Of course it is still true that 
a second-generation American of southern or 
eastern European parentage is going to begin 
life with a lower social status and greater 
career handicaps. On the other hand third- 
generation Americans of northern European 
stock are less and less frequently regarded as 
other than full-fledged citizens. This is cer- 
tainly the case with Germans and Scandi- 
navians, and it is increasingly so for Irish- 
Americans. The outlook is bound to change for 
Italians, Poles, and Jews as the second genera- 
tion makes way for the third. At the same time 
America is filled with tens of millions of ‘poor 
whites” of venerable Anglo-Saxon stock. For 
the offspring of these less successful Mayflower 
families, the road to career advancement can 
be virtually as difficult as that for a third- 
generation American of Polish background. So 
long as caveats such as these are kept in mind 
it is possible to proceed with an examination of 
the national origins of the two elites. 

Table V gives the birthplaces of the grand- 
parents of the legislators and executives. A 
grandparent of one of these meu would have 
been born at about 1840, and if he was born in 
the United States this would be sufficiently 
early to be termed “old American” stock. 
However, for purposes of this study only those 
with four native-born grandparents were put. 


TABLE V, NATIONAL ORIGINS: GRANDPARENTS’ 
NATIVITY 


Senators Presidents 


(N =69) (N=59) 
% % 
Old American 70 60 
Northern Europe 21 34 


Southern or eastern Europe 9 6 





in the “old American” class. Those with three, 
two, one. or none who were born in the United 
States were classified as coming from immi- 
grant backgrounds. In the vast majority of 
cases, it should be said, either all grandpar- 
ents were born in this country or all were born 
elsewhere. While only a total of 128 members of 
the two elites supplied information in this area, 
the pattern for them, at least, is quite straight- 
forward. There is a basic similarity between the 
two elites, and both are largely the preserve of 
grandsons of “old American” families. While it 
is conventional to suppose that political 
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careers are one of the first roads of advance- 
ment opened to recent immigrant groups, this 
rule has as yet to be applied in the Senate. It 
should be noted, moreover, that in the case of 
both elites the grandparents who are designated 
as coming from ‘Northern Europe” tend to 
hail from England and Scotland rather than 
Germany or Ireland. Ours is probably the last 
generation in this country’s history in which an 
analysis of national origins will be of much 
value. For in thirty years’ time an inquiry into 
the nativity of an individual’s grandparents 
will shed very little light on his own character 
or social opportunities. By the year 1990 virtu- 
ally all white Americans will be thoroughly 
assimilated, and national antecedents will be 
little more than interesting curiosities. 
Religion, like education, has been tradition- 
ally employed as a social index. The religious 
affiliations of the senators are a matter of record, 
and a high proportion of the presidents were 
willing to give this information. It has never 
been easy to classify the various denominations. 
But most members of the two elites are Prot- 
estants, and the “high-status’’-“low-status”’ 
breakdown is a fairly useful one. In this class- 
ification, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, and Unitarians are termed 
“high-status” and Baptists, Methodists, Lu- 
therans, and others “low-status.’® Table VI 


TABLE VI. CHURCH AFFILIATION 











Senators Presidents 


(N =100) (N=72) 
Zo % 
“TWigh-Status’’ Protestant 36 60 
‘‘Low-Status’ Protestant 45 20 
Unspecified Protestant 4 8 
Roman Catholic 12 9 
Jewish 3 3 


gives the church memberships of the two elites. 
Any such attempt at general analysis is bound 
to be plagued by regional variations. In the 
state of Utah, for example, a large part of the 
population belongs to the Church of Latter Day 


’ This classification of religions according to 
status is employed by Matthews in his The Secial 
Background of Political Decision-Makers, op. cit., 
p. 26. It was devised by Wesley and Beverly 
Allinsmith, “Religious Affiliation and Politico- 
Economic Attitude,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 12 (1948), pp. 377-89. The church member- 
ships of the senators are given in The Congres- 
stonal Quarterly, January 8, 1961, p. 61. 


Saints. And in the South membership in Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches can be every bit 
as “high-status” as Episcopal or Congrega- 
tionalist membership elsewhere. Indeed, of the 
twenty-two Southern senators, only five belong 
to what in national terms might be called 
“high-status” churches and seventeen are “low 
status” affiliates. If the Southerners are left 
out of consideration, the “high-status’’-“low- 
status” ratio among the non-Southern legisla- 
tors is 54 to 46 per cent—-compared with 75 
to 25 per cent among the executives. In other 
words, while the majority of non-Southern 
Protestant senators belong to “high status” 
churches, the proportion is appreciably greater 
among the presidents. One further point cun 
only be raised as a matter of speculation. The 
church memberships reported here are the cur- 
rent ones attested to by the men in the two 
elite groups. It would be of some interest to 
know how many of the legislators and execu- 
tives have continued with the religious afflia- 
tions in which they were originally raised. 
There is a suspicion, raised by correlating cur- 
rent church membership with data on the ciu ly 
environment, that at least some of the presi- 
dents now professing “high status” religions 
affiliated with these churches later in adult life. 
Hardly any similar evidence exists for the 
senators. If this is in any way so, then the 
implication is that the legislators are content 
to retain the religious identification of the 
provincial middle-class into which they were 
born, whereas the executives prefer to associate 
themselves with the churches of the metro- 
politan upper-middle class. 

The Next Generation. If the last observation 
is only a matter of speculation, it may be 
strengthened by examining the aspirations of 
the members of the two elites for their children. 
Contrary to the popular literature, not all 
Americans are embroiled in the game of status- 
seeking-——although some are more than others. 
It may be presumed that the goals which an 
individual sets for his children reflect in some 
way his own sense of values. Table VII shows 
the colleges to which the senators and presi- 
dents sent their sons or daughters.’ Out of the 
200, some 142 replied to this question; but of 


ë By “Ivy League” colleges are meant the ten 
cited in the note accompanying Table HI, plus 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
Barnard, and Mount Holyoke. If a senator or 
president had sent more than one child to college, 
and if different children went to different types of 
institutions, then “Ivy League’’ was recorded in 
preference to Non-Ivy, and private colleges were 
recorded in preference to public institutions, 
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TABLE VIL. COLLEGE OF CHILDREN 





Senators Presidents 
(N =44) (N=53) 
Jo % 
Ivy League college 27 70 
Other private college 34 17 
State university 39 14 


this number, 45 had either no children or 
children who were too young for college. It is 
no surprise to learn that the presidents tend to 
send their children to Ivy league colleges even 
if most of them did not attend such institu- 
tions themselves. The typical executive would 
not yet have been the president of his corpora- 
tion when his offspring started college; how- 
ever, he was clearly close to the top by that 
time and well exposed to the metropolitan life. 
The information on the senators 1s more reveal- 
ing. Our legislators are not so poorly paid or 
without outside sources of income that the ex- 
pense of an Ivy League education is beyond 
their means. And it is plain that an Ivy League 
college would be as happy to have a senator’s 
child on its rolls as it would a president’s. The 
thought arises in consequence that most sena- 
tors simply do not have metropolitan aspira- 
tions for their sons and daughters any more 
than they do for themselves. They prefer, on 
the whole, to have their offspring identify with 
more familiar surroundings and they elect to 
send their sons and daughters to non-Ivy 
private colleges and state universities closer to 
home. Indeed, it is the very definition of what 
constitutes one’s “home” that comes closest to 
differentiating the two elite groups. 

Geographic Mobility. It has already been 
noted that senators tend to begin life in pro- 
vincial surroundings while presidents are more 
apt to have metropolitan boyhoods. The first 
opportunity for a break with the home environ- 
ment usually comes with the decision of where 
to go to college. Table VIII indicates the dis- 


TABLE VIII. MOBILITY: HOMETOWN TO COLLEGE 


Senators Presidents 


(N =84) (N=79) 
% A 
Same town 15 18 
Under 100 miles 38 30 
100 to 500 miles 34 27 
Over 500 miles 13 25 
Median distance 101 miles 90 miles 
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tances travelled by the members of the two 
elites from their hometowns to college. If it is 
asked whether it was the youthful legislators 
or executives who were more venturesome in 
this sphere, the answer is ambiguous. On the 


one hand, the median distance travelled by the 


college-bound future senators is higher; on the 
other, twice as many presidents-to-be went 
over 500 miles in order to attend college. It is 
clear, however, that the future executives did 
not hitch-hike across the country to get their 
educations. Only a quarter of them travelled a 
great distance, and it is doubtful if they had 
to journey by means of upraised thumb. 
Furthermore almost half of the legislators went 
to colleges over 100 miles from home. These 
figures—especially if 100 miles is taken as the 
dividing point—-are strikingly similar. 

The current location of the two elites is quite 
another matter. Table IX shows the distance 
between the hometown and the current resi- 


TABLE IX. MOBILITY: HOMETOWN TO 
CURRENT RESIDENCE 


Senators Presidents 
(N=92) (N=91) 
% % 
Same town 4l 12 
Under 100 miles 30 18 
100 to 500 miles 11 34 
Over 500 miles 18 36 
Median distance 22 miles 342 miles 


dence for the senators and the presidents. Here 
the typical executive will be seen to have 
travelled over fifteen times as far in pursuit of 
his career. If 100 miles is again taken as the 
dividing point, approximately 70 per cent of 
the legislators now live within 100 miles of their 
hometown whereas 70 per cent of the execu- 
tives have set up residence over 100 miles from 
where they started. It is well known that the 
corporate life is a nomadic one and that the 
road to advancement in large companies is 
paved with a series of transfers throughout the 
country.” The presidents, of course, are now 
residing in or near the cities where the company 
headquarters are located. These centers are not, 
in point of fact, as “metropolitan” as might 
first be thought. Only thirty-seven of the cor- 
porations are based in New York; nine are in 
Chicago, and six each are in Detroit and Pitts- 


T See Robert Sheehan, “Weve Been Trans- 
ferred,” Fortune, July, 1957, pp. 116-118, 198- 
200. 
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burgh.® After that the spread is wide, including 
such towns as Moline, Greensboro, and Bartles- 
ville. What is important, however, is that all of 
these corporations are national in their opera- 
tions. Their presidents spend a great deal of 
time travelling throughout the country, and 
their constituency—for so it may be called— 
consists of suppliers and customers and em- 
ployees and shareholders from coast to coast. 
It is truly nationwide in its proportions. This 
metropolitan world was entered at the moment 
the executives decided they would not return 
to the hometowns in which they were raised. 
And, for most of them, this was the first de- 
cision they made upon leaving college and em- 
barking upon their corporate careers. 

If what distinguishes the senators is their 
decision to return to their hometowns, there is 
good evidence that they ventured beyond fa- 
miliar territory during their formative years. A 
simple way to measure such mobility is to set 
up four “compass points.” These are: (1) the 
town in which a senator or a president was 
raised (in most cases this is the town where he 
went to high school). (2) The town where he 
went to college Gf he did). (8) The town where 
he went to graduate school Gif he did). (4) 
The town where he currently resides. By plot- 
ting a “map” for each senator and president, 
four general patterns of mobility begin to 
emerge. They are: (1) the “non-leavers,”’ whose 
hometown, college and graduate school (if 
attended), and current residence are all within 
the same state; (2) the “temporary leavers,” 
whose hometown and current residence are 
within the same state, but who travelled to 
another state for college or graduate school; (8) 
the “late leavers,” who went to college or 
graduate school in their home state, but whose 
current residence is in a different state; and 
(4) the “early leavers,” whose hometown, eol- 
lege and graduate school (if attended), and 
current residence are all in different states. 
Table X applies these four patterns, based on 
the four “compass points,” to the senators and 
presidents. Those with the first two patterns 


8 For those who like to keep in touch with the 
world of affairs, the following intelligence may be 
of interest: of the 87 corporations with head 
offices in the New York area, eleven are located 
around Wall Street, eight are in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, and seventeen are on the Upper East Side— 
chiefly Park Avenue. (One is in suburban White 
Plains.) Tourists to the Soviet Union who wish to 
set straight the dialecticians of Red Square may 
point out that ‘Wall Street” is a thing of the past 
and ‘Park Avenue” is the new center of industrial 
capitalism. 


TABLE X. MOBILITY: DURATION OF ABSENCE 








Senators Presidents 


(N=100) (N=97) 
% % 
Returners 
Non-leavers 21 5 
Temporary leavers 57 24 
78 29 
Non-Returners 
Late leavers 14 39 
Early leavers 8 32 
22 71 


are called ‘“returners’’; those displaying the 
second two are called ‘“‘non-returners.” What 
is perhaps most interesting is that while most 
of the legislators return to their home state, so 
large a proportion of them leave temporarily 
for purposes of furthering their education. Sig- 
nificantly, also, this movement on the part of 
the senators was more typically for graduate 
school than for undergraduate studies. Of the 
65 legislators who attended graduate school 
(and this was usually law school), as many as 
41 took their advanced work in another state. 
The general pattern, then, was to go to college 
in one’s home state, to attend graduate school 
in a different state, and then to return home 
with a law degree. The senators may be char- 
acterized, in sum, by their early decision to 
follow their careers in the surroundings in which 
they were raised. The majority of the presi- 
dents made a quite different choice: on com- 
pleting their education they decided to make 
the nationwide business community their new 
home. 

In summary it may be said that the members 
of the two elites are similar in several impor- 
tant respects. In terms of regional origins, of 
level of education, of national origins, and of 
pre-career mobility the pictures are pretty much 
the same. The respects in which they difer 
are, on the whole, more significant. These have 
to do with the size of the hometown, the cher- 
acter of education, current religion, education 
of children, and career mobility. On this basis 
it may be said that the provincial characteriza- 
tion of the legislative elite is not an inaccurate 
assessment. Even though the senators travelled 
away from home for their education, their early 
decision to return suggests their choice to 
identify with the section of the country in 
which they grew up. That such an identifica- 
tion continues to persist is suggested by the 
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findings on their children’s education. There 
are, to be sure, exceptions to these generaliza- 
tions. But the major patterns hold. On the 
other hand, the metropolitan attributes of the 
executives are as much acquired as they are 
the product of early environment. Almost half 
of the presidents, 1t will be recalled, were raised 
in medium-sized cities or small towns or rural 
surroundings. There are, furthermore, two quite 
distinct groups among the executives: the “Ivy 
League-liberal arts”? contingent on the one 
side, and the “State University-engineers” on 
the other. The latter group, in terms of origins 
and education, has much in common with the 
senators. But the law students who were to 
become legislators returned home, whereas the 
engineers who were to become executives did 
not. 

Furthermore, of the executives who studied 
liberal arts subjects and who attended Ivy 
League colleges, only a part came from the 
higher strata of society. Indeed, having at- 
tended a private school is in most of their 
cases evidence of an upper-middle class rather 
than an upper-class background. Of the 37 
presidents who currently live in or around New 
York City, only four are listed in the New York 
Social Register.? Most of them clearly lack the 
family connections which entitle an individual 
to membership in the established citadel of 
metropolitan society—or, more properly, So- 
ciety. Yet these are men of real power and not 
inconsiderable wealth, and those who had pro- 
vincial backgrounds have long since put these 
behind them. The chief reason why the corpo- 
rate elite does not gain entry into the world of 
the Social Register is that they hold their posi- 
tions as top executives for too short a time to 
establish themselves as individual personal- 
ities. Nor does it follow that their children will 
enter this world. For a corporation president 
may give his sons and daughters a good educa- 
tion and a modest inheritance, but there is 
small likelihood that he can pass on to the sons 
top jobs in the company.’® At this point we do 


® Social Register New York 1959 (New York, 
1960). The idea of examining the overlap between 
“elite” and “upper class” in a metropolitan area 
comes from E. Digby Baltzell, Philadelphia Gen- 
tlemen (Glencoe, 1958). 

10 The facts of limited tenure of office and cor- 
porate bureaucracy raise important questions 
which can only be broached here. John Kenneth 
Galbraith, for example, minimizes the role of in- 
dividual executives: “Organization replaces indi- 
vidual authority; no individual is powerful enough 
to do much damage. Were it otherwise, the stock 
market would pay close attention to retirements, 
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not know what careers are followed by the 
children of the executives, nor is it clear how 
large are the fortunes which are left to them. 
But it must not be thought that most of the 
presidents end up as more than modest mil- 
honaires, if that; the amount of money which 
will descend to the second generation is not 
going to be particularly impressive. 

The corporate elite, then, is a group whose 
membership is always in the process of cireula- 
tion. The men who comprise it at any given 
time have not been at the top for long, and for 
this reason they have not been able to acquire 
substantial wealth or traditional social connec- 
tions. It is an elite based on talent rather than 
on birth, and its overlap with the upper class of 
the Social Register is negligible. If it is metro- 
politan, therefore, it is because it lives in and 
exercises power over a nationwide economy. 
And it is this experience of life in a national 
constituency which gives it its image of Ameri- 
can society. 

It ought not to be necessary to allude to the 
structural differences in the organization of the 
political and economic elites. The senators meet 
regularly and they make their legislative de- 
cisions jointly. While they are ever mindful of 
the interests of their constituencies, the ac- 
tions they ultimately take concern the forma- 
tion of national policy. The presidents belong 
to no common organization and their inter- 
actions with each other are irregular and in- 
formal.U And most of their decisions concern 
the operations of their companies rather than 
the business community as a whole. Nor is 
either group the exclusive elite in its province. 
The senators share power with the representa- 
tives, the President, and the Administration. 
deaths, and replacements in the executive ranks 
of large corporations. In fact, it ignores such de- 
tails in tacit recognition that the organization is 
independent of any individual.” The Afluent So- 
ciety (Boston, 1958), p. 102. 

u This process is discussed by Floyd Hunter, 
Top Leadership U.S.A. (Chapel Hill, 1959). Even 
more illuminating is Hobart Rowen’s brief dis- 
cussion of the Business Advisory Council. Harpers, 
September 1960, pp. 79-84. The sixty members of 
this group, almost all of them corporation leaders, 
meet periodically for several days to discuss 
national policies. Despite its recent dissociation 
from the Department of Commerce the B.A.C. 
has made clear its intention to continue meeting 
as a corporate entity. Another gathering point is 
the National Industrial Conference Board, which 
assumes importance because the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers’ membership rolls are 
dominated by smaller businesses. 
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The presidents, within their own corporations, 
share power with the directors, the chairmen of 
the boards, and frequently the large lending 
and underwriting institutions. All of these facts 
are quite obvious, and if analogies are being 
suggested between the two elites these must 
not be strained, It is clear, however, that both 
senators and presidents are men of substantial 
power. As an individual, each legislator and 
executive has a substantial jurisdiction in which 
he can act on his own discretion; and as col- 
lectivities, each elite group constitutes a major 
force in American society. The senators, for 
example, participate in presiding over a govern- 
mental establishment with approximately 2.5 
million employees and they enact a budget 
which disposes of over $80 billion in taxes. The 
presidents, for their part, head companies with 
over five million employees and they produce 
goods which bring in almost $120 billion in 
sales. In our time power lies with major political 
and economic institutions more than ever be- 
fore, and one is frequently tempted to conclude 
that these organizations dictate the conduct of 
the men who work in and for them. Yet it is 
also true that the behavior of institutions, of 
legislatures and corporations, will reflect the 
character of the men who staff them. 

The hypothesis to be advanced here is that 
serious tensions exist between our major polit- 
ical and economic institutions. And this state 
of affairs stems in no small measure from the 
fact that different kinds of individuals fill the 
legislative and executive roles in American 
society. There is, at base, a real lack of under- 
standing and a failure of communication be- 
tween the two elites. This hiatus, and the con- 
sequent tensions, stem largely from the dis- 
parate images of society held by the respective 
groups. And the void is most especially pro- 
nounced in the areas where politics and eco- 
nomics come into contact with one another.” 


12 Jt might be mentioned as 4 gratuitous note 
that this study was largely impelled by two per- 
sonal experiences of the author. In August of 1959 
he was asked to testify before the McClellan 
Committee on the political activities of corpora- 
tions. He was unable to persuade the legislators 
that a national corporation was something more 
than an expanded version of a locally owned and 
managed enterprise. “Investigation of Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field,” 
86th Congress, Ist sess., Part 57, pp. 19900- 
19908. In November of the same year he was 
asked to speak at a meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on corporation activi- 
ties in politics. He was unable to persuade the 
executives that the Congress was something more 
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This hypothesis is,' of course, tentative. No 
one has conducted a systematic survey of the 
attitudes and outlooks of senators and presi- 
dents; and while there are good studies of both 
groups, they overlap neither in method nor in 
substance. At this juncture, therefore, the sug- 
gestion that there is a mutual misperception of 
needs and goals must be regarded as a starting 
point rather than as a conclusion. If this initial 
impression has been gained from rudimentary 
observation of the two elites, it 1s subject to 
correction and revision. I have not undertaken 
to match individual views and individual back- 
grounds against group misperceptions. There 
are, furthermore, dangers in generalizing about 
a legislative elite, for in such bodies not all 
members are equally powerful. Nevertheless, 
in the case of the Senate there is ground for 
believing that the more powerful members are 
also more heavily provincial in background. At 
the same time there is the anomaly that the 
more metropolitan senators may, in spite of the 
characteristics they share with the businessmen, 
be those most feared by the economic elite. 
Thus Prep School-Ivy League Democrats like 
Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania and William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin are regarded by cor- 
poration managers with no small hostility. 
(But it should also be noted that Prep School- 
Ivy League presidents such as Thomas Watson, 
Jr. of I.B.M. and Henry Ford II of Ford are 
surprisingly liberal in their politics and not 
nearly so worried as their colleagues about wel- 
fare legislation or high government expendi- 
tures.) But the real problem under considera- 
tion has to do not with the handful of vocal 
anti-business senators, many of whom are ad- 
mittedly metropolitan in background. Rather 
it centers on the broad legislative majority: the 
large group of lawmakers from provincial en- 
vironments who harbor no overt antagonism 
to the business community. 

Most of the legislators are sympathetic to 
the needs of business and they sincerely desire 
to maintain our economic system—as they 
understand it. Problems arise, however, be- 
cause the legislative image of the business world 
is cast largely in provincial terms. Most of the 


senators have had little direct experience of 


than a Washington Branch office which was not 
up with the times. ‘Executives Eager to Got 
in Politics,’ New York Herald Tribune, No- 
vember 25, 1959. But then this may be only a 
commentary on the persuasive powers of the 
author. 

13 I am grateful to Robert E. Lane for helping 
me to think through some of the problems raised 
in this paragraph. 
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metropolitan institutions and almost none have 
worked with the national corporations. At 
most, they are familiar with branch plants 
which may happen to be in their constituen- 
cies; but they have little appreciation of the 
national outlook of the large firms. The world 
of business they have been exposed to is the 
realm of small, locally owned enterprise. And 
it is their ignorance of the metropolitan econ- 
omy which leads to some of the most pro- 
nounced ambiguities in legislative behavior. On 
the one hand, legislators seek to protect and 
encourage small and local businesses, for to 
their minds these are the rightful foundations 
of the economy. Consequently there is much 
rhetoric about “aid to small business’ and 
perennial calls for “vigorous anti-trust action” 
directed against the large corporations. On the 
other hand, they are faced with the very real 
fact that our nationwide firms must be given 
access and listened to with respectful atten- 
tion. Corporation lobbyists are never denied 
entry in our capitols, and their power is such 
that more often than not they secure the 
legislation they want. Indeed, a provincial 
assembly of lawmakers seems again and again 
willing to accommodate itself to the wishes of 
these metropolitan institutions. The problem is 
that the legislators are faced with a power they 
do not really understand and with demands 
about whose legitimacy they are uneasy. If 
they acquiesce, it is frequently with no small 
qualm of conscience. At the very same time, 
they are unable to protect the small, local 
enterprises to which they are ideologically com- 
mitted. Small business loans and anti-trust 
legislation are ineffective instruments, yet these 
are the major weapons in a paper arsenal. While 
the lawmakers believe strongly in the institu- 
tion of private property, their image of the 
economy is such that they are incapable of 
seeing the real conflicts between small and 
large businesses. Contracts which go to the one 
cannot be available to the other; tax laws which 
benefit the one will work hardships on the 
other. And the rise in market and distribution 
power of the nationwide corporations tends, if 
not to drive small firms out of business, to de- 
prive their owners of prestige and independ- 
ence by reducing suppliers and retailers to a 
state of vassalage. Yet because legislators have 
been brought up to view the business world as 
a seamless web, they are unable to face up to 
these problems in a serious way. They never 
launch a serious attack on the activities of 
large corporations, even though their hearts are 
with the welfare of small enterprise. Indeed, it 
is hard for them to be ‘‘anti-business”’ in even 
the most selective of ways. 
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A further consequence is that even though the 
Congress will oftentimes make sincere efforts 
to accommodate the desires of large corpora- 
tions, the result is that the economic elite re- 
mains dissatisfied with their handiwork. Thus 
we saw the ironic spectacle of an essentially 
conservative Congress enacting a labor law 
which placed further restrictions on unions, and 
for this act it got not thanks but renewed 
criticism. The program sponsored by large 
corporations to “get businessmen into politics” 
arose in 1958 while a Republican was in the 
White House and the Congress was controlled 
by a coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats.“ That very Congress was seen by 
executives as dominated by labor unions and 
bent on destroying the foundations of a free 
economy. While the “businessmen in politics” 
movement ended up with more talk than ac- 
tion, it was also deeply symptomatic of the eco- 
nomic elite’s dissatisfaction with the overall 
record and outlook of our lawmakers. 

It may be argued, and with some justice, 
that corporation executives are lacking in 
political sophistication and they will never 
really be happy until taxes cease to exist and 
regulatory agencies padlock their doors.!® Yet 
the very fact that the economic elite does not 
feel that its needs are understood by the men 
who make the nation’s laws is a fact having 
broad ramifications. In American society the 
level of employment, the rate of industrial 
growth, and the success of our involvement 
with other nations—all of these and more 
depend on the prosperity of our large corpora- 
tions. At the heart of the executive plaint is 
the feeling that our legislators cannot bring 
themselves to acknowledge that corporations 
are here to stay and that they are national in 
character. It is wrong, they would argue, to 
treat a major corporation as simply another 
“pressure group” bent on getting a larger share 
of the spoils. There is, in the corporate world, 
no small anxiety about the politics of democ- 
racy as they are expressed in legislation. This is 
not because the politics are democratic, but 


144 The literature exhorting businessmen to get 
into politics is voluminous. The author has in his 
files well over one hundred speeches by executives 
and statements by companies on this subject. A 
typical call to action is Horace E. Sheldon’s ‘‘Bus- 
inessmen Must Get Into Politics,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Vol. 37 (1959), pp. 37-47. 

16 Very little is known about the political atti- 
tudes of executives. For a sampling, see the ‘‘Re- 
port from 75 Presidents” published by Elmo 
Roper and Associates in their The Public Pulse, 
September, 1958, pp. 2-3. 
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rather because they are focussed through a pro- 
vincial lens rather than a metropolitan com- 
pass. 

These tensions would not arise in such 
graphic form if the men who comprise the 
nation’s political and economic elites were 
more similar in background and experience. 
While in no society can there be real homo- 
geneity between these two groups, in a country 
like Great Britain political and economic 
leaders are far more similar in character. For 
this reason, legislation affecting the British 
economy can secure political ends with a high 
degree of effectiveness and at the same time 
gain the approval of the corporate institutions 
which are directly affected.'° The American 


16 See Arnold A. Rogow, The Labor Government 
and British Industry (Ithaca, 1955). For a study 
of the relations between the business community 
and the nationalized industries in Great Britain, 
see Clive Jenkins, Power at the Top (London, 
1959). 
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pattern, because it is more democratic, has 
been far less smooth in its operations. The pro- 
vincial outlook which is represented in the 
Congress will, in the final analysis, have to bow 
to the power which inheres in our metropolitan 
institutions. Again and again, the lawmakers 
have been forced to admit—although not 
necessarily to understand—that there is noth- 
ing they can do to prevent the rise of corpora- 
tions or to preserve in any meaningful way the 
provincial life. The debate will, of course, be 
conducted in muted tones; but the conflict is 
real. The elected elite will vainly try to devise 
ways and means of meeting the challenge of 
the men anointed with corporate power. As 
matters now stand they are incapable of licking 
them and unwilling to join them. If the legis- 
lators are to make any headway at all they will 
have to recast their image of economic reality 
from local to national terms. If they are unable 
to make such a revision they will be increas- 
ingly plagued with the sensations of frustra- 
tion and bewilderment. 


THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
THINGS: THE CASE OF CHRISTIAN BAY’S 
THE STRUCTURE OF FREEDOM* 


WALTER BERNS 
Cornell University 


One result of the advent of the behavioral 
sciences in political science is that political 
things are now being studied, to an ever in- 
creasing extent, by men with little or no train- 
ing in political science. Of the 27 authors of 
essays in the Burdick and Brodbeck volume, 
American Voting Behavior, for example, only 
six are political scientists, the others being 
mainly sociologists, social psychiatrists, and, 
to a surprising extent, psychiatrists; so that if 
people were once thought to vote for political 
reasons, and if a decade ago they were said to 
vote for sociological reasons, we are now told 
that in fact votes are expressions of ‘indl- 
vidual needs to secure gratification of repressed 
wishes for a certain type of parental im- 
age....’’! I use the example of voting studies 
because it is in this area that the approach and 
the research techniques of modern behavioral 
science are said to have had the greatest im- 
pact.” 

There would be no disposition to resist this 
development—certainly it would be indefens- 
ible for political science to cut itself off from 
the insights provided by other social sciences-— 
were it not for the tendency in such works for 
the political to be reduced to the sub-political 
and the danger that in this process the political 
will disappear altogether, so that we will have 
a political science that refuses to address it- 
self to political questions. This is not a remote 
possibility. The basic premise of modern social 
science is the so-called distinction between facts 
and values. It is said to be “vital for the healthy 
growth of [our] discipline” that we “separate 
political science from political philosophy so 
that factual research [will] not continue to be 


* A paper delivered at the Annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, New 
York, September, 1960. 

1C. W. Wahl, “The Relation Between Primary 
and Secondary Identifications: Psychiatry and 
the Group Sciences,’ in Eugene Burdick and 
Arthur J. Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior 
(Glencoe, The Free Press, 1959), pp. 263-4. 

2 David B. Truman, “The Impact on Political 
Science of the Revolution in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences,” Research Frontiers in Politics and Govern- 
ment (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 
1955), p. 213. 


the stepchild of normative reflections... .’’? 
But the truth of this proposition is by no means 
self-evident. The substitution of ‘“‘causal the- 
ory” for the outlawed “normative reflections” 
may avoid “hyperfactualism,” but causal the- 
ory cannot rescue the political from the oblivion 
into which it is cast by the fact-value premise. 
For the political can better be seen by minds 
that do not draw this distinction too sharply. 
As Professor Jaffa has said, ‘[P]olitical objects, 
by and large, exist only in the realm of human 
opinion.’”’* The sensitivity that is the condition 
of their visibility exists more in the mind than 
in the eye. The political, generally speaking, is 
not visible to any of our senses, or even a com- 
bination of them. Racial segregation in the 
United States is seen by the observer because 
he can see the injustice of the practice; racial 
segregation in South Africa is seen by the same 
observer because of an understanding of jus- 
tice and injustice that is not confined by a 
parochial ‘‘value system.” Through the “eye of 
the mind” we are enabled to see the injustice 
and hence the political; with the eye alone we 
would see only men of dark skin sitting in the- 
balconies of theatres, drinking from fountains 
marked “‘Colored,” or not sitting at Woolworth 
lunch counters. Out of the millions of so-called 
“factual” events that pass within the range of 
our vision, we could not single out these events 
except as they are seen by the eye of our minds, 
and more precisely, as they are seen by the eye 
of a mind that is not blinded by prejudice or 
a fallacious theoretical commitment. It is this 
commitment that accounts for political science 
books devoid of political content. 

Professor Bay leaves his readers in no doubt 
as to where he stands on this fundamental 
question. He asserts at the very outset of his 
undertaking that the “choice of goal values,” 
which includes the choice of freedom, “is ulti- 
mately a matter of personal faith.” 


3 Stanley Hoffman, in a review of Introduction 
à la Science Politique, this Review, Vol. 53 (De- 
cember, 1959), p. 1120. 

4 Harry V. Jaffa, “The Case Against Political 
Theory,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (May, 1960), 
p. 259. 

6 Christian Bay, The Structure of Freedom 
(Stanford University Press, 1958), p. 4 
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The social scientist who strictly limits himself 
to the role of an observer of human behavior can 
only report what it appears that men actually do 
want, or in fact believe they ought to want. State- 
ments about what men ought to want would 
amount to a projection of the observer’s own val- 
ues, so that they become standards by which he 
evaluates other people’s behavior.® 


The freedom he seeks to foster, the “goal 
value” he seeks for himself and everyone else 
on earth,’ has no status in science, no ‘‘objec- 
tive validity,”’® which means that the desire 
to make men free is no more defensible before 
the bar of reason than the desire to enslave 
them. His desire to make men free, as he under- 
stands freedom, will be praised only by those 
who, because of historical accident, share his 
particular “faith.” 

But he intends The Structure of Freedom to 
be a political study, and the book won a Wood- 
row Wilson award, the highest official award 
offered by our profession. A serious considera- 
tion of what is surely one of the most impor- 
tant, and today most urgent, political prob- 
lems, human freedom and dignity, it abounds 
in political judgments. In the words of the 
author, it is concerned with the problem of 
how “increased insights into human behavior 
[can] be employed in the service of sheltering 
the growth of individuality and freedom in the 
modern society.”® To foster the growth of free- 
dom, not merely in one country but throughout 
the world, requires a knowledge of the condi- 
tions of freedom or of those factors that facili- 
tate its growth, and it is therefore altogether 
proper that the major part of Bay’s book 
should be given over to the attempt to ascer- 
tain, in his words, the determinants of freedom. 
This might be called the causal theory section 
of the book. But knowledge of causes or condi- 
tions is impossible without knowledge of the 
thing caused, in this case, freedom. Bay must 
know what freedom is, and he therefore devotes 
considerable attention to defining the freedom 
and individuality whose growth he seeks to 
foster, although, as we have seen, he does not 
claim objective validity for his definitions. A 
moment’s reflection on his enterprise shows us 
that the task he has set for himself is no less 
than the one that has engaged political philoso- 
phers since Socrates: the discovery of the polit- 
ical arrangement most conducive to human 
freedom in its most exalted sense. The gran- 


8 Tbid., p. 8. 

T Ibid., pp. 375-77. 
8 Ibid., p. 14. 

9 Ibid., p. 3. 
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deur of this subject is one measure of the 
importance of the book. To this traditional 
subject, however, Bay brings a new approach 
and a new method, which promise a rigor that 
was formerly unobtainable, because it is only 
in our own time that political science has be- 
come interested “in determining how laws ac- 


tually operate and in assessing their psycho- 


logical and social effects.’’!° His enterprise as 
a whole must be seen as an attempt to be 
political and behavioral at the same time, and 
the extent to which he succeeds is the subject 
of this paper. 


I 


My task is made simpler by elements of 
agreement between us. Not only do we share 
an opinion of the importance of human free- 
dom, but we both know that the essence of 
freedom cannot be captured in a definition 
restricted to the absence of legal or customary 
restraints, and that a man free from such 
restraints is not by that fact alone a free man. 
This knowledge leads Bay to speak of freedom 
in three senses, psychological and potential as 
well as social freedom, a definition to which I 
shall return." 

We also agree that there are limits to scH- 
expression and, if I am not mistaken in my 
reading of his book, that these limits are part 
of the essence of freedom, which means that 
the man who is truly free does not express 
himself—because he has no wish to express 
himself—in some of the ways that are open to 
other men. Bay’s statement of these limits is 
contained in his first chapter, where he says 
that he believes ‘‘in the fullest development of 
all human potentialities and faculties, in so far 
as they are nondestructive and not mutually 
incompatible.” “As a general rule,” he gocs 
on, “this development is furthered by a maxi- 
mal freedom of expression for all individuals.” 
The development of man’s potentialities and 
faculties is fostered by freedom of expression, 
but only the nondestructive potentialities and 
faculties ought to be developed. It is necessary 
at this point to raise the question of the char- 
acter of that which ought not be destroyed. By 
nondestructive, Bay could be referring to the 
rights of others, to the self itself, or to both of 
these, and to judge by the questions he dis- 
cusses throughout the book, he means non- 
destructive of both. Let us consider the rights 
of others first, a subject that Bay discusses in 
one form or another in more than one place. 


10 Tbid., p. 5. 
See below, p. 555. 
2 Bay, op. cit., p. 15. 
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In order to determine whether the self- 
expression of one man destroys the rights of 
others, we have to know the character of these 
rights. Bay adopts what he calls the “human 
rights approach,’ and is therefore concerned 
that no man be permitted to destroy the hu- 
man rights possessed by another. Unfortu- 
nately, however, men seem to differ as to what 
constitutes a human right, and the occasions 
are many when so-called human rights come 
into conflict. In this situation, he asks, “how 
is 1t possible to lay down priority criteria that 
are potentially acceptable to all?’ “I cannot 
solve this problem,” he answers, “but I sug- 
gest that the most promising avenue toward a 
never fully attainable solution is opened up by 
the political and legal instrumentality of human 
rights.” “Once it has has been decided which 
rights are more basic, it becomes an empirical 
question, though perhaps a complex one, to 
decide ... what less basic rights have to be 
curbed in order to extend the more basic rights 
toall....’!5 Unfortunately, we never reach the 
empirical question, because in another place 
he asks: “Who determines what human rights 
are more basic than others? [and answers im- 
mediately] We all do.’7!6 

One man’s definition of his rights is as good 
as—or perhaps we should say, as objectively 
meaningless as—another’s. “An increase in A’s 
freedom,” he says in the same chapter, “may 
well mean a decrease in B’s, depending on 
what types of behavior or what kinds of ex- 
pressions are involved," which means, or at 
least seems here to mean, that a man is free 
only in relation to others. The freedom of the 
sheep to graze in peace is no more defensible, 
however, than the freedom of the wolf to de- 
vour the sheep. Their goals are incompatible 
and, even in theory, irreconcilable. The world, 
and any of its political sub-divisions, consists 
only in sheep and wolves, yet it is the duty of 
the politician, who is himself either a sheep ora 
wolf, somehow to keep the peace among them. 
- (One consequence of this is the frightening 
proposition that civil society is based on a 
myth, a lie.) He cannot, of course, avoid favor- 
ing one or the other. 

But what, in this kind of world, is the duty 
of the political scientist whose announced pur- 
pose is to foster freedom? Since one man’s 
freedom is another man’s slavery, since free- 
dom has, as he says, no “objective validity,” 


13 Thid., p. 7. 
1 Ibid., p. 372. 
16 Thid., p. 92. 

16 Tbid., p. 102. 
17 Thid., p. 126. 
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there can be, in reality, no such thing as free- 
dom. Bay’s is a book about the structure of 
something that does not exist. In the world 
ruled by the behavioral sciences, freedom, like 
justice, is a myth; it can exist only as opinions 
in the minds of sheep and wolves. Whose free- 
dom, then, does the political scientist seek to 
foster throughout the world? The answer de- 
pends, in this case, on whether Christian Bay 
is a sheep, with a sheep’s values, or a wolf, with 
a wolf's values; he does not, because he cannot, 
recognize the existence of the third figure in 
Lincoln’s parable, the shepherd. Instead of the 
liberator he pretends to be, Bay can be ac- 
cused of wanting to embark on a campaign of 
imperialism that lacks the justification even of 
that carried on in the name of “white man’s 
burden,”’ since he knows that what he has to 
offer to the rest of the world is in no way supe- 
rior to what the rest of the world already has. 

If anything may be learned, not from the 
substance but from the spirit of this book, it 
is that Christian Bay would be one of the last 
men actually to embark on such a campaign. 
Good will and an active concern for the wel- 
fare of his fellow men pervade its pages from 
beginning to end, and the human rights he 
refers to, as well as the freedom he seeks to 
promote, are real to his spirit however unreal 
they are in the substance of his arguments. So 
far from wishing to impose his opinions on 
anyone, he speaks again and again of the de- 
sirability of being able to form one’s own opin- 
ions, and he explicitly condemns the use of 
coercion; but the very words in which he does 
this reflect the tension between his good will 
and his intellectual commitments, his politics 
and his science. “‘Coercive acts against indi- 
viduals, according to my scheme of values,” he 
writes, ‘‘can be justified only on the concrete 
show of evidence that each type of coercive 
act serves to protect or extend some consider- 
ably more important freedoms than it de- 
stroys....!8 It is difficult to see how some 
freedoms can be ‘considerably more impor- 
tant” than others when in the same sentence he 
implies, with his reference to his own scheme 
of values, that in reality no scale of importance 
is possible. This means that each man may 
decide for himself whether by coercing others, 
or by expressing himself, or by developing one 
of his potentialities, he is protecting a freedom 
or a human right more important than the one 
he is destroying. Bay’s problem is not solved 
by repeating at intervals that the ‘‘most basic 
human rights...should have priority,’’?* 


18 Ibid., p. 103. Italics supplied. 
18 Tbid., p. 117. 
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when we are told that each man is free to 
decide for himself what rights are most basic. 

Bay struggles with this problem throughout 
the book. In one place he suggests that “every 
person’s basic motives are humanistically in- 
clined,’’*° and that anti-humanistic behavior is 
merely the result of ego deficiency and a scar- 
city of material goods. If true, it is conceivable 
that the overcoming of scarcity by modern 
technology and the nourishing of egos by 
modern psychotherapy might eradicate not 
only all anti-humanistic behavior, but all dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to such matters 
as the nature of human rights. This would solve 
Bay’s problem, but, alas, he only “assumes” 
and later hopes that everyone at heart is 
humanistically inclined. On one of the last 
pages of the book he says that “[g]eneral pri- 
orities between freedoms must ultimately be 
decided by majorities . . . since these are ques- 
tions of value,’’! If the sheep outnumber the 
wolves, they have a right to graze in peace— 
provided they have the power to defend them- 
selves; if the wolves outnumber the sheep, they 
have a right to devour them. Being “optimistic 
[in his] assumptions,’?? however, Bay hopes 
they won’t want to. Still, wolves might remain 
wolfish, so two pages later he says: “The point 
I wish to make here is that the majority should 
not, even in a much improved society, be the 
sovereign judge of whether a minority got hurt 
or not. The minority ... can give a more valid 
answer... .’%> But instead of demonstrating 
the basis for the greater validity of the minor- 
ity’s answer, he finishes the sentence by saying, 
‘not, of course, an impartial one.” Then in the 
next paragraph he says that it is “for the legal 
and political experts to decide whether the 
minority that hollers is justified in hollering,” 
and they should make this decision by deter- 
mining whether human rights have been de- 
nied. Unfortunately, we know by this time that 
one man’s understanding of his human rights 
is as objectively meaningless as another’s. 

On page 126 he begins a ten-page section 
entitled, “Conflicting Freedom Demands,” in 
the course of which he suggests three approaches 
toward the ‘laying down [of] general priority 
rules for maximizing freedom of expression for 
all.’’?4 Two of them are found, quite reasonably, 
to be wholly unsatisfactory, and of the third 
he says in conclusion: “It must be admitted 
that this approach does not lead us very far 
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toward determining priorities between specific 
freedoms of expression, because people differ 
widely in their conceptions of freedom and of 
a free society. ”?5 We remain all sheep and 
wolves, each with his own view of which rights 
are basic and ought, therefore, to be preferred. 

Our subject is the question when the self- 
expression of one man destroys the human rights 
of others, and the investigation of this subject 
has led us to those various places where Bay 
has attempted to define a human right or to 
distinguish a more basic from a less basic 
human right or to find the criteria according 
to which this perplexing question can be solved. 
None of these attempts has succeeded, but 
there are others still to be considered. For ex- 
ample, he devotes 16 pages to the defense of 
the proposition that freedom of political speech 
is “a crucial freedom,” in the sense that other 
freedoms depend on it for “protection”? and 
“vindication”; but he knows there must be 
limits on even this freedom. “Under certain 
circumstances,” he says, “it may be legiti- 
mate to punish incitements to unlawful acts, 
malicious provocation of panics, and libels 
against persons or groups, even in the context 
of political speech.” Once again, however, his 
specification of the circumstances leaves the 
problem unsolved. Incitement to obstruct en- 
forcement of the laws may be punished, he 
says, provided the law in question does not 
abolish or reduce a “previously vindicated 
right.””? But this means that the speech that 
legitimately may be punished varies from place 
to place depending on the rights that have been 
“constitutionally sanctioned’?! in that place. 
Whether men should enjoy equal political 
rights, then, depends on where they live, for 
example, in the United States or in the Union 
of South Africa. One might have supposed that 
this is the situation already prevailing. Yet 
precisely this seems to be his final word on the 
subject, for in his last chapter, where he says 
that the “problem of determining priorities be- 
tween human rights is perhaps the thorniest 
of all the problems raised by my approach 
toward a theory of the free society,’’** he speaks 
on behalf of constitutional government he- 
cause, among other reasons, constitutions “offer 
a set of enduring criteria for the making of 
decisions when powerful groups are in con- 
flict.”30 A constitution, provided it permits 
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groups the freedom to organize, but otherwise 
simply by virtue of being a constitution, pro- 
vides the criteria that Bay himself is unable to 
provide. 

These examples are meant to illustrate two 
things. In the first place, Bay is aware that 
his entire enterprise stands or falls on his ability 
to discover the nature of freedom, a discovery 
that would permit him to establish a hierarchy 
of ends and provide a set of principles to guide 
the settlement of conflicts. Until he knows what 
are truly human rights, instead of merely men’s 
opinions of human rights, he cannot know 
when the self-expression of one man is destruc- 
tive of the human rights of another. Secondly, 
these examples illustrate that he cannot admit 
the possibility that freedom has a discoverable 
nature, or that there is such a thing as an ob- 
jectively valid human right. He knows what is 
required of him to talk sense about freedom, 
but his scientific principles stand in the way of 
its discovery. 

Nevertheless, in the last chapter he makes 
one more try. He says: “I assume that there 
are certain principles of justice that are poten- 
tially acceptable to all mankind.’”® Even if 
true, there is no guarantee, of course, that 
these principles will be the ones he happens to 
favor; that is to say, he does not consider 
the possibility that the triumphant principles 
will be similar to those that men of another 
age would have called principles for a city of 
pigs. The principles he has in mind will be 
based on human needs, and he is hopeful that 
eventually human rights will acquire the status, 
if not the specific character, of traditional 
natural rights. This is a possibility, he says, 
“to the extent that the behavioral sciences can 
demonstrate that each right corresponds to a 
universal human need—a need actually or 
potentially rooted in all human beings every- 
where.” But it is difficult to see how a 
scientist ‘‘who strictly limits himself to the role 
of an observer of human behavior [and who] 
can only report what it appears that men 
actually do want,” can ever determine what 
men actually or potentially need. “Need” is a 
slippery word. Need in order to do or be what? 
And with this question we return to the ques- 
tion with which we began this section. 


I] 


Bay, as already noted, states his belief ‘in 
the fullest development of all human poten- 
tialities and faculties, in so far as they are non- 
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destructive and not mutually incompatible.” 
We have considered the term nondestructive 
with reference to the rights of others; it is now 
time to consider the term with reference to the 
self. What is the self that Bay does not want 
destroyed? In his answer to this question we 
find the same ambiguity that we found in the 
other, and for the same reason. 

The question of the self, or of being, or, in 
modern terms, of personality, has a long his- 
tory, but Bay ignores the history to be guided 
by the form of the answer provided by modern 
psychiatry, 1f not by its answer as such. He 
accepts the authority of Erich Fromm, for 
instance, even though he is justly critical of the 
ambiguity in Fromm’s concept of the “inte- 
grated personality’—which is one of the 
modern euphemisms for what used to be called 
the well-ordered soul. “The task of making 
empirical sense out of the concept of ‘funda- 
mental personality integration’ is still ahead,” 
he says, “and it is no simple task.’’* It is not 
only not simple, it is impossible with the meth- 
ods of investigation he has adopted or advo- 
cated. He says that he wants a world in which 
“men can develop into what they have it in 
themselves to become,” and the emphasis is 
his. How do we know or Jearn what men have 
it in themselves to become? If we attempt to 
discover this empirically through direct obser- 
vation, we find that men can—because they 
have—-become any one of a number of things; 
but only the observer who has not blinded the 
eye of his mind can go on to observe that what 
a man can become ranges from “the best of 
all animals when perfected [to] the worst of all 
when sundered from law and justice.” What, 
a man can become is invisible to the empirical 
eye. Being, even defined as the integrated 
personality, cannot be discovered by the 
senses alone—as I shall try to prove shortly. 

Bay defines the “fundamentally integrated 
personality” as one “in which a successful 
solution has been found in the conflict be- 
tween biological drive and social conscience, so 
that a minimum of self-deception by repression 
or other defense mechanisms has been neces- 
sary.” I think it a simple matter to show the 
empty formalism of this definition. If we must 
speak of these things in these vulgar terms, 
could we not say that a man might solve the 
conflict between biological drives and a social 
conscience based on or derived from the gross- 
est of superstitions? Could we not say that a 


33 Ibid., p. 85. 
4 Ibid., pp. 95-6. 
% Ibid., p. 86. 
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man living on the lowest level of savagery 
might readily achieve a balance between bio- 
logical drives and his savage-tribal conscience? 
Could we not say that a flaccid nonentity 
might possess a fundamentally integrated 
personality, that, in fact, he might more 
readily achieve a state of serenity unsullied by 
repressions or other defense mechanisms than a 
man of great passions who, by virtue of this, 
is capable of great things? Can we not con- 
clude, then, that a definition that does not dis- 
tinguish between the solution achieved by a 
savage or a well-adjusted nonentity and by a 
man of noble character is of no use to our 
attempt to understand freedom? 

The formal, substantively empty, definition 
is not the exception in this book, but the rule, 
and it occurs at each decisive point such as in 
his three-fold definition of freedom, to which 
we referred earlier. It is now appropriate to 
examine this definition. Bay speaks of freedom 
in three senses, psychological, social and poten- 
tial, defined respectively as a “harmony be- 
tween basic motives and overt behavior,” “the 
relative absence of perceived external restraints 
on individual behavior,’ and “the relative 
absence of unpereeived external restraints on 
individual behavior.” Freedom, in short, he 
says, means ‘self-expression, or the individual’s 
capacity, opportunity, and incentive to express 


whatever he ts or can be motivated to express.” - 


According to this definition, Socrates would 
have been a free man in every sense of the 
word for most of his life, and he would have 
remained psychologically and potentially free 
even in prison. According to this definition, 
however, Hitler would have been a free man 
too. There is no reason to doubt the harmony 
between his motives and his behavior; he was 
therefore psychologically free. He destroyed 
completely whatever external restraints he per- 
ceived; he was therefore socially free. The con- 
siderable number of unperceived restraints on 
individual behavior in the Third Reich were 
imposed on others by him and his closest as- 
sociate, Josef Goebbels; none was imposed on 
him. He was potentially free. I suggest that 
this definition does not capture the essence of 
frecdom, for, once again, we require a definition 
of freedom that enables us to distinguish De- 
tween a Socrates and a Hitler, so that we may 
say that one was a free man and the other was 
not. 

What is common to these various deficiencies 
should be plain. His statement with respect. to 


% bid., pp. 83, 88, 95. 
37 Thid., p. 83. 
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the fullest possible development of all human 
potentialities and faculties insofar as they are 
nondestructive, for instance, is clearly depend- 
ent on a conception of man when fully grown. 
It can have no other meaning. Bay must rest 
his belief on some knowledge of man in his 
perfection, because without this knowledge ix 
cannot speak, and the psychiatrist cannot speak. 
of destruction and nondestruction, of health 
and disease, of a healthy personality and cr 
unhealthy personality. Such knowledge is noi 
available to the behavioral scientist. It will no. 
do to try to avoid this issue by speaking i: 

terms of integrated personalities, because al 

kinds of personalities can be integrated a. 

furthermore, the kind of personality that ca: 
be integrated in one place is not the kind tha 

can be integrated in another place. Only wit 

knowledge of a healthy, integrated personaiit; 
in the best conceivable place can we speak o` 
those things that are right for man, that er> 
naturally (i.e. not customarily or conver- 
tionally) right for him, and it is that which Be ° 
must but cannot know. Only by knowing whnau 
man ought (t.e. ewes it to himself) to be, ea1 
he know the potentialities that ought to b 
developed freely and wholly, and, on the othe” 
hand, those that ought not be developed Ix- 
cause they are destructive. He must, in shor , 
have knowledge of man’s nature, in the ancir t 
sense of that word. To deny nature in the sense 
of a perfected end is to make it impossible 1. 
define freedom, because freedom, like justice, s 
inextricably tied up with a conception of hu- 
man excellence, of man in his perfection. 


II] 


Bay not only denies the possibility of acquis- 
ing knowledge of human excellence, he shoe 
denies, and denies explicitly, the very po~- 
sibility of human freedom, and he does this f+ 
reasons that are derived quite obviously from 
his understanding of behavioral science. De- 
prived of the ability to make political jud::- 
ments, the new behavioral political scien 
turns to causal theory, in part in order to avoi 
“hyperfactualism.” It seeks the laws of evert- 
by relating dependent to independent variab e 
with the ultimate goal of a theory or scien: 
of human behavior. But it would appear to 3 
a solecism to speak of freedom in such a ecr 
text, and if there is no such thing as freedcr 
there is no such thing as excellence. Bay ca 
dresses himself forthrightly to this problem. 

“For purposes of political theory,” he wrie 
in the first chapter, 


even when the task is to discuss “freedom” Iho: 
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not unreasonably placed within inverted commas 
to indicate that the word has no place in a scien- 
tific vocabulary], it is unnecessary to take a stand 
on the free-will issue. What matters in politics 
is not to discover whether man is or is not free in 
an ultimate sense. ... For purposes of political 
analysis a freedom concept with clear behavioral 
implications is needed, a concept of empirical 
rather than transcendenial freedom. 


{Nevertheless, he continues, in one sense it does] 
appear proper for a social scientist to have a bias 
in favor of a determinist position on the free-will 
problem. As a basic working hypothesis in psycho- 
logical and social inquiry, it is expedient to assume 
that human behavior is explicable in terms of 
cause-effect relationships or at least in terms of 
probabilities of predictable relationships between 
events. The opposite assumption would, in effect, 
block further inquiry.*8 


The opposite assumption would indeed block 
the kind of inquiry he has in mind as a be- 
havioral scientist, but Ais assumption renders 
his concern with the growth of human freedom 
absurd. For if a man’s will is not free, if he is 
not free “in an ultimate sense,” it is difficult 
to understand how he can be free in a penulti- 
mate or any other sense. That is, if man’s be- 
havior can be reduced to a set of laws, if it is 
determined by social or psychological or bio- 
logical forces or “drives,” what possible mean- 
ing can be attached to the word freedom? A 
social, psychic or biological apparatus cannot 
be free, cannot be held responsible for its acts, 
and cannot be praised or blamed for doing what 
it. cannot help doing. 

One understands why Bay assumes man’s 
behavior is determined, and why other be- 
havioral scientists take obvious pleasure in 
evidence they find of slavish, dehumanized be- 
havior. They want to develop a causal theory, 
a set of laws of human behavior, and the free 
man is a threat to their enterprise. What is 
‘more difficult to understand is Bay’s denial of 
freedom at the beginning of a book entitled, 
The Structure of Freedom, or to state it differ- 
ently, why he wanted to write, and believed he 
could write, a political study about freedom 
on his behavioral premise. To do so, not only 
would he have “to take a stand on the free- 
will issue,” but he would have to take the stand 
opposite to the one he says he will take by way 
of his assumption. His commitment to behav- 
ioral science notwithstanding, he should have 
reflected on his own activity before saying he 
would adopt the determinist position, for, de- 


38 Ibid., pp. 22-3. 
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spite what he says, and paradoxically, because 
of what he says, he makes out a strong case 
for man’s freedom in the very process of deny- 
ing it. He does this merely by raising the ques- 
tion of whether man is free “in an ultimate 
sense.” An apparatus whose behavior is deter- 
mined has no power to make assumptions. As 
a truly distinguished psychiatrist said in re- 
sponse to the argument of two distinguished 
determinists, an apparatus 


cannot be so cynical as to treat someone as free 


while knowing that he is not. . . . [because] in an 
apparatus determined by causative factors all 
events are of the same kind. ... [occurring] not 


hypothetically nor probably but actually.3* 


It is no argument to say that a machine might 
be “programmed” so as to be able to do this; 
even if true a machine so programmed would 
merely reflect the freedom of the programmer. 
In a world consisting wholly of machines, how- 
ever, there can be no programmers and, there- 
fore, no assumptions. A machine cannot even 
conceive of such a thing as freedom. If it is 
merely the “accidental distribution of circum- 
stances [that] determines in [Professor Bay] the 
appearance of one set of ideas, and in [me] the 
appearance of another set,” neither of us is 
wrong, neither of us is right, and discussion 
between us here of our differences concerning 
the structure of freedom, would be “utterly 
senseless.” I hope that despite his “bias in 
favor of [the] determinist position,” Bay will 
reply to me, if he cares to reply at all, with 
arguments addressed to my presumed ability 
to exercise reason, and if he does, he is to that 
extent a free man. 

Iam aware that I have exaggerated the posi- 
tion of most behavioralists on the question of 
determinism. Not many of them (although I 
know one personally) are willing to assert that 
man’s opinions and acts are determined by his 
toilet training, for example, and that he is in 
no respect free. I have devoted this time to a 
consideration of what Bay says about freedom 
and determinism because while his discussion 
is most inadequate, it has the virtue of direct- 
ing our attention to the indispensable condi- 
tion of human freedom, namely, human reason. 
As one of freedom’s greatest spokesmen, John 
Milton, said in the last book of Paradise Lost: 
“.. true liberty/. .. which always with right 
Reason dwells/Twinned, and from her hath no 


3 Erwin W. Straus, “On the Form and Struc- 
ture of Man’s Inner Freedom,” Kentucky Law 
Journal, Vol. 45 (Winter, 1956-57), pp. 260-61. 

49 Tbid., p. 261. 
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divisible being.” Or, to anticipate the manner 
of speaking I shall shortly adopt, Bay’s discus- 
sion enables us to investigate the truth in 
spoken words. 


IV 


Its detachment from the earth is the condi- 
tion of the animal’s physical freedom to seek 
the means of preservation; unlike the plant, it 
is not necessarily doomed to wither and die in 
a drought or be destroyed in a deluge.“ Man’s 
ability to detach himself in another sense is the 
condition of his freedom fully understood. Not 
rooted to a place, man is nevertheless attached 
to the world he knows through his senses, pri- 
marily to the world he can see around him and 
feel beneath his feet. But the world he can 
touch with his senses is deceptive; it appears 
flat, for instance; it appears stationary in a 
universe of movement; it appears to be the 
whole when it is only a part. The exercise of 
his physical freedom, so advantageous to his 
survival, does not enable him to touch more 
than a part of the whole, or at most, a sequence 
of parts. Even the astronauts now being trained 
to circle the earth, to grow wings, so to speak, 
will not, by virtue of this flight, succeed in 
detaching themselves from the world of their 
senses; they will not see the earth as a whole, 
no matter how many times they orbit it. At 
any given moment of time they will see only a 
part, and the eye by which they see the part, 
like the eye of the seagull (or spacegull) sitting 
in the rigging, is incapable of adding image of 
part to image of part—to say nothing of being 
able to construct the whole. This task is not 
the work of our senses; on the contrary, before 
we can begin it we must question the evidence 
of our senses—-more precisely, we must first be 
able to question the evidence of our senses. We 
must be potentially free in a sense that other 
animals, with whom we share the freedom of 
movement, are not free. The faculty that frees 
us is the faculty we do not share with other 
animals, our speech. 

Unlike the animals that are governed in- 
stinctively, man possesses speech, and with his 
speech he can form the opinions that guide his 
life. But he can do more than this. With his 
speech he translates the language of the things 
perceived by his senses, and their order, into 
his own language. With his speech he imitates 
the language of nature; he apprehends things 
as they are, not by means of his senses but in 
and through speech. In Socrates’ account of his 


4. This, and part of the discussion that follows, 
is adopted from Dr. Erwin Straus. 
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own experience, this is expressed as follows: 


It seemed to me, then, after I had failed in the ex- 
ploration of that which is, that I should take 
good care lest the same happen to me which 
happens to those who look at and investigate an 
eclipse of the sun; some of them, indeed, suffer 
their eyes to be destroyed if they do not wateh 
the sun’s image in water or similar medium, I 
thought of something like that, and was afraid 
that my soul might be blinded altogether if I 
looked at things by means of my eyes and tried 
to touch them by means of each of my senscs. 
Rather, it seemed to me necessary to take refuge 
in speaking and to investigate the truth of existing 
things in spoken words.® 


That which is, which is imitated in our speech, 
is visible only to the ‘‘eye of the soul.” 

Only with the “eye of the soul’ can we 
question opinion by “investigating the truth of 
existing things in spoken words,” and if we 
do not question opinion—and it is much more 
difficult to see with the “eye of the soul” than 
it is to rely on our sense of hearing and accept 
without question the imitation of nature that 
is contained in the speech of our place—we are 
no more free than the animals whose life is 
regulated by sensory perceptions and instincts. 
We hear opinions, and opinions originate in a 
meaning conveyed to us by other senses. We 
hear the opinion that the earth is flat and 
stationary, that the sun is a golden carriage 
driven across the sky by a god, that an eclipse 
of the sun is evidence of divine wrath, that 
the study of politics must proceed on the basis 
of a separation of facts and values. In the 
world ruled by opinion, where behavior is 
guided wholly by opinion, there is no prob- 
lem of freedom because man has not yet freed 
himself. The problem arises when someone 
questions opinion, and especially when somc- 
one “investigates the truth of existing things” 
in the words spoken in Athens or New York or 
Timbuktu about these things; and his ability 
to do this depends not on his senses, however 
acute, but on the “eye of his soul,” or as we 
would say, his reason. Our speech, or reason, 
sets us free, from the deceptive world per- 
ceived by our senses and from the opinions in 
which this world is imitated directly. The free- 
dom of speech is essential, because of the pos- 
sibility that through speech we can discover 
nature. 

But just as we are not free in the decisive 
sense because of our animal ability to move 
from place to place, so we are not free by 


4 Plato, Phaedo, 99 D4-H6. 
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virtue of the mere absence of legal restraints on 
freedom of speech or thought. If men are com- 
pelled to say and hear the same opinions and 
only the same opinions, they can never know 
whether those or any other opinions are true. 
But the fact that no one forbids them to con- 
tradict the opinions they hear does not by it- 
self make them free. One man may know only 
one opinion because he is withheld from all 
other opinions by other men; another may 
know only one opinion because nothing has 
ever disturbed or shocked him from it. In- 
trinsically there is no difference between these 
two men. Must we not recognize this in our 
vocabulary? Freedom cannot be won merely 
by changes in the law or by changes in the 
government. Milton, who speaks for so many of 
us on the subject of freedom, warned his coun- 
trymen of this: 


Unless your liberty be of that kind, which can 
neither be gotten, nor taken away by arms; and 
that alone is such, which, springing ... from real 
virtue, shall take deep and intimate root in your 
minds; you may be assured, there will not be 
wanting one, who, even without arms, will speed- 
ily deprive you of what it is your boast to have 
gained by force of arms. 


Freedom is an indication of a man’s qualities. 
The words of Socrates quoted a moment ago 
were spoken by a prisoner under sentence of 
death, but by a free man nevertheless, because 
even in prison he could not be prevented from 
searching for the nature of things, from exercis- 
ing the faculty—his reason—that defines a 
man, from, in short, behaving as a man. He 
might be chained to the cave of his world, but 
the mind of a free man cannot be chained. His 
reason is what makes man what he is: a being 
capable of freeing himself from the evidence of 
his senses and specifically from the tyranny of 
opinion; it is his reason that makes man a being 
capable of freedom. i 

There seems, then, to be a necessary connec- 
tion between freedom and human excellence, or 
virtue, or manliness, so that if political science 
were to insist on separating itself from political 
philosophy, in order that “factual research 
[might] not continue to be the stepchild of 
normative reflections,” it cannot address itself 
to what is surely one of the urgent political 
problems of our time.* It is the absence of any 


43 Second Defense of the People of England, in 
The Works of John Milton, Vol. 8 (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932), pp. 239-41. 

44 See Howard B. White, “Comment on Mor- 
genthau’s ‘Dilemmas of Freedom,’ ” this Review, 
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clear conception of these things that accounts 
for the essential emptiness of Bay’s book. He 
shares the behavioral scientist’s interest in 
what is called factual research and in the wide- 
spread search for the sub-political causes of 
behavior, which is part of the behavioral scien- 
tist’s denial of man’s rationality, and of man’s 
nature, and therefore, I have argued, of man’s 
freedom. 


V 


I do not have to make the argument that the 
behavioral political scientists are not equipped 
by their science to discover the nature of man, 
or to understand the character of human excel- 
lence, because they do not even pretend or 
attempt to understand this. Scientific knowl- 
edge of this is, they assert time and again, 
impossible, and the subject, therefore, lies out- 
side the range of their interests as scientists. 
Bay got involved in this perplexing problem 
only because of his wish to write a political 
book, and it is certainly possible, even for mem- 
bers of our association, to write other kinds of 
books. We have seen it done. Only because he 
was somewhat aware of the requirements of his 
subject did he become involved in his struggle 
to find a morally neutral substitute for human 
excellence that would permit him to state the 
activities that man should be free to engage in 
and the “faculties”? or “potentialities” that 
should be developed. I have tried to show in 
various ways how and why he does not succeed. 
Only because he wanted to understand freedom 
did he enter this area, but his commitments to a 
behavioral science prevented him from finding 
his way. I hope to persuade him that, with his 
announced intention of discovering how “‘in- 
creased insights into human behavior [can] be 
employed in the service of sheltering the growth 
of individuality and freedom,” he is actually 
engaged in the noble enterprise initiated by 


Vol. 51 (September, 1957), pp. 724-33, and es- 
pecially this sentence on page 731: “That a vari- 
ety of forces in modern society, ranging from 
Communist brain-washers with ruthless aims and 
coercive powers, to public relations experts, ad- 
vertising copywriters, psychiatrists, and psycho- 
logical warriors, with their milder aims and their 
more moderate powers, are bound and determined 
that the minds of as many as they can get hold 
of, are not going to be free, Almighty God to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is a clear and simple 
fact, of primary importance, in its own way per- 
haps as important as the presence of periodic 
elections.” . 
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Socrates. In fact, he is attempting to discover 
the political arrangement best suited to human 
freedom and excellence, but his enterprise 
makes demands that cannot be met by behav- 
ioral science. 

I have argued in this paper that if we cannot 
speak of man as he ought to be, we cannot 
speak of free men. If we are contemptuous of 
the effort to understand the nature of man, we 
must also be contemptuous of the effort to 
understand freedom. If we insist on the so-called 
separation of facts and values, we must also 
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insist on the separation of the behavioral sci- 
ences and the study of political things, because 
the study of political things rests on the ques- 
tion, How should men live? It is possible to 
turn our back on this question—we have seen it 
done-——but to do so is to imprison ourselves in a 
world built on opinions we accept as “given” 
while knowing that they are not true. To do so 
constitutes a deliberate refusal to try to be frec. 

It ‘would be ironic if the science that once 
made man free, were now to become the instru- 
ment of his enslavement. 


THE NECESSITY OF HISTORICISM 


GLENN TINDER 
University of Massachusetls 


American students of society and politics for 
the most part view “historicism’’—the ascrip- 
tion to history of an overall direction and goal 
—with attitudes ranging from skepticism to 
overt hostility. In the general view, no valid 
propositions can be framed concerning matters 
so shrouded in darkness as the course and the 
end of history. Indeed it may well be asked, 
when we use such terms, whether we are refer- 
ring to realities or merely to inventions of the 
imagination. Historicist theories are also said to 
tend to undermine concern for the individual; 
the needs of the present, living person are likely 
to shrink into apparent insignificance before the 
imagined events of a future age. On the part of 
those who in recent years have seen the bloody 
trails left by pretended ministers of historical 
missions, such misgivings are understandable. 

Are social scientists and political thinkers at 
liberty, however, dogmatically to reject his- 
toricism? It is the purpose of this article to 
argue that they are not. For if history is with- 
out meaning, it is difficult to avoid the conelu- 
sion that social and political affairs, which 
make up a large part of what we treat as his- 
tory, are also without meaning. Why then 
should one study, or take part in, these affairs? 
What is at stake, in the last analysis, is our 
right—or duty—to regard the world we inhabit, 
not merely as alien material to be used or ig- 
nored as we please, but as a realm of being with 
which we are fundamentally united and in 
which, consequently, we are properly partici- 
pants. It may be, of course, that the inscruta- 
bility of the world and the legitimacy of with- 
drawal are principles which twentieth century 
men are entitled, or even compelled, in the 
light of their experiences, to accept. But these 
are not principles to be adopted casually or 
thoughtlessly. 

Nor is this merely an “academic question.” 
It is necessarily of particular concern to profes- 
sional students, but it presents itself in one way 
or another, and with varying degrees of force, 
to almost everyone. The question of historicism 
is closely connected with the general spiritual 
unsettlement which is being experienced in 
Western society. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it is 
hardly too much to say, Western thought was 
basically historicist in form. At least since the 
time of Augustine there had been a large ele- 
ment of historicism in occidental attitudes and 
thinking. The importance of this clement var- 
ied with periods and thinkers, and during the 


Middle Ages it was relatively subordinate. 
After the Renaissance, however, it became 
increasingly dominant, Finally, in the eight- 
eenth century, in the form of the idea of prog- 
ress, it began to take on the characteristics of a 
popular faith. Philosophies of history often 
seem esoteric in the extreme, yet countless 
persons who have never seriously pondered the 
meaning of history, have nevertheless viewed 
the world and have shaped their lives from the 
historicist perspective provided by the doctrine 
of progress. Thus Reinhold Niebuhr can re- 
mark that the “dominant note in modern cul- 
ture is... faith in history.... 7! And it may 
be that in a different form it is one of the major 
appeals of communism. 

Faith in progress, however, is a faith which— 
among Western peoples—is now subdued if 
not quenched. This is undoubtedly due above 
all to the fact that the events of the past 
few decades have rendered it highly implausi- 
ble. The wreckage and the graves are too far- 
flung and too new for belief in the inevitability, 
or even in the likelihood, of continuing human 
betterment to be at all natural or easy. The 
prospect of a nuclear cataclysm is perhaps as 
vivid as that of further improvement in the 
human state. One cannot read very much in the 
literature of the Edwardian and the late Vic- 
torian eras without feeling how greatly the 
mood has changed since 1914. Even the more 
sober writers of these earlier periods could look 
forward without the sense of dread which 
haunts contemporary literature. At present, a 
thinker like Reinhold Niebuhr, who denounces 
the idea of progress and reaffirms the doctrine 
of original sin, only gives a particular theologi- 
cal form to the disillusionment of a civilization.’ 

The result is a crisis of meaning. If nothing 
stable and enduring is to be achieved, why 
should one study, or become engaged in, the 
affairs of the world? The vigor and humanity of 
the American imagination have been intimately 
connected with a vague but powerful con- 
fidence in the future, and the evaporation of 
this confidence cannot be counterbalanced 


1 Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New 
York, 1951), p. 3. 

2 See Niebuhr, op. cit., Rudolf Bultmann, The 
Presence of Eternity (New York, 1957), and Nico- 
las Berdyaev, The Meaning of History, translated 
by George Reavey (New York, 1936). All of these 
include theological attacks on the idea of prog- 
ress. 
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merely by an extra measure of determination. 
Men will inevitably fall to wondering, not only 
what will happen to them or their children in 
the future, but, looking to the past, whether the 
actions and attainments often glorified by the 
nation are after all of any lasting significance. 
They will wonder, if only obscurely, whether 
anything on earth is truly meaningful. 

The problem of meaning needs to be more 
systematically examined, however, if the argu- 
ment for the necessity of historicism is to be 
clearly set forth. If I oversimplify, I hope at 
least to have raised the right questions. 


I 


Is it unconditionally necessary that the 
world be seen as meaningful? Apparently it is 
not. A number of intelligent men have lived 
while regarding reality as alien and meaning- 
less. Certain periods of history, when the world 
seemed suddenly deprived of meaning, have 
been rich in the wisdom of living tolerably in 
the face of emptiness. The third and fourth 
centuries B.C, constituted sucha period; and in 
retrospect it may be seen that the present cen- 
tury does also. 

At the very least, pleasure and pain remain. 
Epicurus’ life and thought seem to show that it 
is possible to restrict one’s moral commitments 
to these and still to live decently and perhaps 
even nobly, For Epicurus, of course, hedonism 
issued in an ideal of political withdrawal; this, 
however, was not a necessary inference. A 
pleasure-pain philosophy may likewise be made 
the basis of an ethic of action and engagement. 
Those who seek pleasure through power and 
fame are sometimes dangerous to the world; 
but they are not always so, as their actions 
often are productive of order. And in any case, 
there is meaning in their individual lives. For 
purposes of symbolic representation, rather 
than precise historical description, one might 
along these lines distinguish the “Epicurean” 
and the “Machiavellian” responses to a mean- 
ingless view of the cosmos. 

According to other viewpoints, moral law 
also remains. Personal rectitude is one of the 
oldest fortresses amid the futility and uncer- 
tainty of the world. Socrates observed that ‘‘to 
a good man, nothing is evil.” Much of the 
appeal of Stoicism derived from the fact that, in 
the spirit of this maxim, it offered Romans a 
refuge from the reign of brutality and chance 


3 The spiritual similarity between the present 
period of history and the Hellenistic Age is 
brought out in José Ferrater Mora, Man at the 
Crossroads, translated by Willard R. Trask (Bos- 
ton, 1957). 


under which many of them felt themselves to be 
living.‘ It is to be added that the moralist, like 
the hedonist, may follow the way either of 
withdrawal or of action. To cultivate purity of 
motive, heedless of practical results, represents 
a form of withdrawal. The pacifism which is 
based simply on the proposition that it is wrong 
in all circumstances whatever to use violence is 
an example of this approach. On the other hand, 
the moralist may strive to force the incongrui- 
ties of the world into a mold fashioned after 
transcendent norms, all the while being 
convinced that no enduring results can be 
achieved. Plato, with his near-despair of the 
empirical world, may be taken as representa- 
tive of this viewpoint. 

Finally, religion, ike pleasure and morality, 
offers ways both of withdrawing from and of 
acting upon, a world without meaning. Gnosti- 
cism, in at least some of its manifestations, 
represented that kind of religious inspiration 
which leads men to condemn the realm of 
phenomena and to seek escape from it in mysti- 
cal illumination.’ The contrasting religious wav 
of living where meaning is lacking—~that of 
action and reform—is common in the West. 
Christians have more often than not looked 
upon this as a world which is fallen and is 
doomed to end in destruction; at the same time 
they have traditionally rejected the Gnostic 
doctrine of world-escape and have led intensely 
active lives,’ 

Each of these general viewpoints—the 
hedonistic, the moralistic, and the religious— 
suggests ways of living meaningfully in a 
meaningless world, whether in withdrawal or i: 
action. But each promises at best a beleaguered, 
if not despairing, existence. The hedonist he: 
perhaps the greatest security because he ask» 
very little: merely to gain a degree of content- 
ment, while he lives, and then to enter upon tl« 
peace of total extinction. The moralist, how- 
ever, beholds the scandal of a world which is 
not merely on occasion immoral but in which 1 
is doubtful that pure morality is even feasible. 
One of religious faith, finally, is in the leas: 


i For an exposition of the central role of ur- 
tune in the minds of Romans see Michael Grani. 
The World of Rome (Cleveland and New York, 
1960). 

6 See Virginia Corwin, “The Gnostics Spes, 
Again: the Gospel of Truth,” The Massachusetts 
Review, Vol. I (February, 1960), pp. 218- 228. 


5 For example, in spite of all that is said in The 


City of God concerning the significance of tempura: 
affairs, it is not easy to determine what meanin:: 
the world and history have for St. Augustine: r 
is nevertheless clear that he stands emphaticail: 
for the importance of action within the world. 
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comfortable situation. A moralist, like Plato, 
may regard the transcendent norms as uncom- 
promised by the human frailties he sees in the 
world; the person who believes in a divine 
Creator, however, confronts the problem of 
theodicy. If the world is meaningless, the con- 
ception of God as an all-powerful source of 
reality necessarily crumbles. 

Therefore, while it is not indispensable to life 
that one find meaning in the world, it is, to state 
it moderately, exceedingly desirable that one 
should be able to do so. The question is whether 
there is an ultimate correspondence between 
reality and human aspiration. It is no light 
thing to have to say that there is not; in that 
case, we are born for defeat. It may be possible, 


regardless, to live with integrity and, if one is ` 


fortunate, even with pleasure; but the integrity 
must be based on despair and the pleasure 
encircled with fear. Further—and it is this 
which most concerns the student of society and 
politics—participation in the world is either 
placed at the service of the will-to-power, 
reduced to a gesture, or else totally rejected. 


H 


If meaning is to be attributed to the world, 
however, must it be through historicism of 
some kind? Broadly stated, the history of 
civilization in the West reveals two principal 
ways in which significance has been ascribed to 
reality. One is historicism: the existence of 
present evil is admitted, but the argument 
affirms that the future holds in store some kind 
of final harmony, in which all incongruities are 
resolved and all evil defeated. In short, reality 
is accepted, not for what it is, but for what it 
will be. This version of meaning is mainly 
Hebraic in origin. The Greeks had another 
sense of the meaning of things; it may be desig- 
nated “cosmic,” as distinguished from “his- 
toricist.”’ : Greek writers show little of that 
historical expectancy which is perhaps the most 
prominent characteristic of the attitude ex- 
pressed in Old Testament literature. For the 
Greeks, order was not in the future but in the 
present; the world was seen as meaningful in 
that—as they thought the proper use of reason 
would reveal—it was in reality a great realm of 
order. The Greek interpretation of morality 
consequently centered upon the task of under- 
standing and respecting cosmic order. These 
remarks describe, very generally, the outlook of 
Plato and Aristotle, as well as that of the 
Stoics.” 


7 An illuminating discussion of the contrast be- 
tween the Hebraic and Greek views of reality may 
be found in Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christi- 
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The question presents itself whether modern 
man, whose historicist vision, in the form of the 
idea of progress, now is fading, may rediscover 
meaning through cosmie vision. With the dis- 
solution of the Hebraic conception of world- 
meaning, can the Hellenic conception be called 
upon to take its place? It is easy to contemplate 
such a change. The minds of modern peoples 
have been profoundly affected by the spectacu- 
lar revelations of cosmic order which have come 
from the physical scientists. For this reason 
there exists, in the modern consciousness, a 
certain predisposition towards Hellenism.® A 
complete reversion to the ancient Greek sense 
of the cosmos, as a great natural city with laws 
for men and for all else within it, is not incon- 
ceivable. 

A reversion of this kind, however, would 
hardly solve the problem of meaning because of 
the fact that a deeper understanding of man has 
been gained since the decline of the ancient 
city-state civilization which gave the notion of 
the cosmos philosophical form and authority. 
Man is now viewed as something more than an 
aspect of cosmic order. One is conscious now, as 
Greeks of the Periclean Age were not, that he 
transcends all order. The person is subjective; 
order is objective. The person is free, though 
cosmic law may be invariable. Awareness of 
these truths is the result of a long process of 
philosophical and religious development, be- 
ginning at least as early as Socrates and culmi- 
nating in Christianity.’ This sense of personal 
transcendence is the ultimate basis of the 
principle (which at most attained only rudi- 
mentary development in Greece and Rome) of 
“the dignity of the individual.” In conse- 
quence, man can no longer seek fulfillment in 
submission to the inflexible statutes of the 
cosmos. He feels his dignity to be evinced only 
in creativity. 

The conception of human transcendence 
carries another implication relevant to the 
present argument. If man is truly free, how can 
any such reality exist as that to which the term 
“cosmos” is generally intended to refer? There 


anity, translated by R. H. Fuller (New York, 
1957). 

8€ Even the sense of history on which the modern 
idea of progress is based has often been on the 
point of being reduced to cosmic order. In Condor- 
cet, for example, the historical process is treated 
as an expression of scientific laws and as in prin- 
ciple predictable. Thus “all is given.” 

° For a discussion of the development of the 
concept of the soul see A. E. Taylor, Socrates 
(New York, 1953). 
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cannot be an all-embracing order, though there 
are unquestionably realms of order. If man is a 
trans-cosmic being, the particular realms of 
order found in nature must be limited in range 
and conditional upon human choice; and these 
realms must become increasingly limited and 
conditional as technological power expands. It 
is necessary to think of reality in terms, not of a 
given order, but of novelty and even of chaos.}0 
The foregoing argument may be summarized 
by saying that man is an historical, and not a 
cosmic, being; and the world as a whole, while 
comprising realms of order, must be envisioned 
as history. If history is meaningless, the world 
as a whole is meaningless. If history is absurd, 
man is a stranger in the universe, and the ideal 
of political participation—which is both pre- 
supposed and recommended in much contem- 
porary social science and theory—is thrown 
into question, at least, if it is not altogether 
upset. The Judaic-Christian outlook is distin- 
guished from most other religious visions both 
by the respect for the individual and by the 
historicist tendency which it embraces. One 
may surmise that these two distinctive atti- 
tudes are not unrelated and that historicism 
thus cannot be casually dropped. The individ- 
ual spirit seeks meaning in history because 
history is reality as shaped by spirit, and else- 
where meaning could not possibly be found. 
The meaninglessness of mere cosmic order 
can be clearly experienced in relation to the 
concept of history which the idea of cosmic 
order implies and which was characteristic of 


Hellenic philosophy. The cosmos is manifest in’ 


recurrence: of days, of seasons, and of genera- 
tions. Thus when the Greeks concerned them- 
selves with the overall historical process— 
which they did only briefly and incidentally— 
they envisaged it as cyclical; history was as- 
simulated to natural order. This is the view 
which most readily derives from cosmic vision. 
But while it was natural to the Greeks, modern 
man is appalled by the notion of the everlasting 
repetition of events, without any lasting accom- 
plishments or final conclusion. Thus Nietzsche 
propounded the eternal recurrence of all 
things as a doctrine for “paralyzing and break- 


10 Bergson is of course a classical source for one 
who desires to study the idea of novelty as op- 
posed to the Hellenic conception that “all is 
given.” Cf. my “Encounter With Chaos,” The 
Yale Review, Vol. 50 (Spring, 1961), pp. 357-369. 

u For extended comment on this aspect of 
Greek thought see J. B. Bury, The Idea of Prog- 
ress (New York, 1982), and Karl Löwith, Mean- 
ing in History (University of Chicago Press, 
1949 (1)). 
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ing the world-weary.”!? Something enduring 
must be achieved, history must “lead some- 
where,” or the pall of absurdity falls over the 
world. 

But how can we possibly say where history 
leads or even that it leads to any end whatever? 
We cannot look ahead, with any certainty, even 
a few years. It is surely impossible to say any- 
thing at all concerning the final result of his- 
tory.“ ... To ask earnestly the question of the 
ultimate meaning of history,” as Karl Lowith 
remarks, “takes one’s breath away; it trans- 
ports us into a vacuum which only hope and 
faith can fill. . : . ° It is far beyond the scope 
of this article even to suggest what meaning 
might be attributed to history. It is a neces- 
sary part of the argument being presented, 
however, to consider whether a philosophy of 
history can possibly have any claims to validity 
which are presentable in the court of reason. 


HI 


It is certainly true, as asserted by the critics 
of historicism, that a rationally demonstrable 
theory of history is impossible. Man is inex- 
tricably involved in history, and so it is not an 
object available for the kind of analysis em- 
ployed in the sciences. This is particularly 
manifest in the fact that history is unfinished; 
men confront the future as a responsibility and 
not as an object of knowledge. But this—which 
might be called “the principle of historical 
subjectivity’’—applies to the past as well. We 
know, objectively and certainly, many particu- 
lar things concerning the past. But we cannot 
survey the human record as a whole and state 
apodictically what has occurred. Every effort to 
do so eventuates at best in one of a number of 
possible interpretations. 

Consequently, the final basis of any particu- 
lar philosophy of history must be faith. Among 
men as deeply committed to the authority ot 
reason and the dictates of empirical evidence ss 
most professional students of society ancl poli- 
tics are today, this will serve as no recommen- 
dation for historicism. But if it is important not 
to try to answer by faith problems soluble by 
reason, it is not less important to be open to 
faith where reason is inadequate. Whatover 
cannot be treated purely as an object cannot be 
altogether grasped intellectually; relationship 
with it can only be established through an act 


12 For a discussion of Nietzsche’s rejection oi 
the idea of progress, and his restatement of classi- 
eal cyclicism, see Walter Kaufmann, Nietzsche: 
Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist (New York, 
1956). 

13 Lowith, op. cit., p. 4. 
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of will. It is misleading that faith should so 
commonly be associated with religion. No one 
can avoid resorting to faith because no one is 
exempt from the necessity of deciding, at least 
tacitly, how to live—that is, how to relate 
himself to reality as a whole." Since we live in 
history, and can neither escape it nor rationally 
comprehend it, we are obliged to found our 
conception of it on faith. Historicism conse- 
quently cannot be discredited by its depend- 
ence on faith. Anti-historicism is no less de- 
pendent in this way. 

The proposition that interpretations of the 
meaning of history rest ultimately on faith, 
however, does not imply that these interpreta- 
tions are necessarily arbitrary and without 
intellectual value. Reason sets at least three 
standards which a theory of history is obliged 
to meet. The most obvious is that of logical 
coherence. An interpretation of history cannot 
of course be validated merely on the basis of 
internal consistency; but on that basis alone it 
may be overturned. Secondly, and in like 
fashion, while the historical data in our posses- 
sion do not dictate any one theory of history, 
they exclude any number of conceivable theo- 
ries. A philosophy of history must correspond 
with known facts even though it cannot be 
derived from them. Finally, through psychol- 
ogy and anthropology, through literature and 
introspection, we know a good deal about men. 
No valid philosophy of history can be con- 
structed except on the basis of this knowledge. 
As examples of the application of these criteria, 
it may be asserted that the theory of history as 
inaugurated by a benevolent and omnipotent 
God with the intention that it end in fire and 
horror cannot be true because it is self-contra- 
dictory; the notion that history is an uninter- 
rupted movement towards truth and justice 
may be rejected as contrary to the facts; and 
Condorcet’s idea that progress is ensured by the 
accumulation of knowledge may be discarded in 
view of the reservoirs of unreason disclosed by 
modern psychology. 

In short, an historicist vision is——or should 
be—an intellectual construction. It is a proper 
object of intellectual labor and belongs within 
the sphere of problems with which thinkers and 
scholars, as such, are properly concerned. 

Obviously historicism is not within the 
sphere of rigorous social science. This is implied 
by the principle that a philosophy of history is 
not objectively demonstrable. Consequently, to 
affirm the importance of historicism is implic- 
itly to deny that all of social reality is com- 


“u See Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New 
York, 1957). 
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prised within a finally given system which is 
open to scientific apprehension. It would be 
profoundly unfortunate, however, if it came to 
be assumed by philosophers of history and by 
social scientists that they are necessarily in 
conflict with one another. On the one side, the 
philosopher of history has no legitimate interest 
in excluding the social scientist from an impor- 
tant role in the study of politics and history. 
There are regularities in human behavior which 
the most dedicated opponent of determinism 
and behaviorism could not overlook.” To com- 
prehend these regularities with the greatest 
possible economy and certainty is the purpose 
of social science. But this also is the demand of 
historical existence (and consequently of the 
historicist) because transcendence, and histori- 
cal creativity, are realized only through knowl- 
edge; it is comprehension of the past which 
opens the way into the future. 

On the other side, arguments already stated 
imply that the social scientist has no justifica- 
tion for refusing to recognize as a rightful 
participant in social inquiry the philosopher of 
history. If the totality of social and political 
reality cannot be scientifically comprehended, 
then the social scientist is dependent on disci- 
plines of another kind to supply a framework of 
meaning. Lacking this framework, his investi- 
gations are not consciously related to life as a 
whole; they must be in their origins without 
ultimate purpose and in their results, except by 
chance, without utility. The burden of the 
argument presented in this article is that only 


the philosopher of history can supply this 


framework of meaning.'® 
Ty 


That historicism is dangerous, tempting its 
authors into baseless and anti-personal proph- 
ecies, is not merely to be admitted but is to be 
insisted upon. It might well be taken as an 
inflexible rule that one should not enter the 
perilous territory of historicism unless armed 


15 Bergson is a good case in point. No philoso- 
pher could be more intolerant of social theories 
in which reality is envisioned as final and sys- 
tematic. But Bergson does not in the least eschew 
historical generalization nor does he deny the 
regularities on which such generalizations must 
rest. See The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
translated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley 
Brereton (New York, 1954). 

16 Tt may be noted that originally social science 
and historicism were intimately joined. The 
names of Condorcet, of Saint-Simon, and of 
Comte, to mention no others, symbolize this 
union, 
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with Occam’s razor. The problem is to envision 
history as a meaningful process; to meet this 
problem it is not necessary that events be 
forced into a preordained pattern, after the 
fashion of thinkers like Hegel. Nor is it neces- 
sary to formulate an exact delineation of the 
end of history such as one finds, for example, in 
The City of God. Interpretations of historical 
meaning are compatible with greater economy 
of construction than is often supposed. To 
insist on such economy would be to exclude 
some of the grandiose generalizations which 
offend those who rightfully feel that it is the 
office of reason more to restrain the imagination 
than to provide it with rhetorical wings. The 
use of Occam’s razor also might help to pre- 
serve awareness of the concrete individual, 
whose existence is often forgotten amid dreams 
of future splendor but whose drive to overcome 
his estrangement from the world constitutes the 
historicist’s principal claim to legitimacy. 
Because of this drive, however, the danger of 
asking as to the meaning of history is counter- 
balanced by the danger of not so asking. Stu- 
dents of society and politics cannot restrict 
themselves to questions in which they just 


happen to be interested. Questions occur which: 
everyone might prefer to avoid but which, as 
inhabitants of a world we did not make, we are 
compelled to consider. Our age as a whole, 
immersed in catastrophe, is involved in the 
question whether history is meaningful; this is 
particularly so in America, where responsi- 
bility for man’s future rests very heavily and 
where faith in that future is becoming dim and 
uncertain. If academic social scientists and 
theorists refuse to concern themselves in a 
serious way with this question, then, though 
they be moved by the methodologically admir- 
able resolution to believe nothing which cannot 
be shown to be strictly true, they will deserve 
the charge of ivory tower detachment which 
is often brought against them. Furthermore, 
they will thereby leave a vital field of inquiry to 
be monopolized by the fanatical and irre- 
sponsible. The conclusion whieh may be drawn 
from the fact that baseless historicist faiths 
have contributed substantially to the tumult 
and bloodshed of our times is that the questions 
which have provoked these faiths had better he 
dealt with by men who are sober, informed, and 
charitable. 
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The growing concern of students of politics 
with the social structure of official bodies and 
the behavior expected of their members prom- 
ises to make the Senate of the United States a 
prime target of research. Two recent books 
make notable contributions and suggest the 
trend. One is William 8. White’s Citadel: The 
Story of the U.S. Senate,' an “insider’s” impres- 
sions based on years of close observation; and 
the other is Donald R. Mathews’ U.S. Senators 
and Their World, the work of a political scien- 
tist. One (though not the only) concern of both 
books is the system of norms for bebavior of 
members of the Senate.’ Although reached 
through different routes (White’s largely in- 
ferred from observed behavior, Matthews’ 
principally from interviews) their statements of 
Senate norms and the way they work have 
much in common. The norms (or “folkways,” 
as Matthews calls them) are viewed as cultural 
“oughts” upon which there is a high degree of 
consensus. The members who conform most 
closely to the norms are, generally speaking, the 
most influential and effective members. This 
general view is almost certainly correct, as it 
would be for any stable human group; in this 
the Senate is not unique (as White sometimes 
seems to suggest it is) but typical.’ 

But what about the senator who does not 
conform? What is his place in the Senate and 
what happens to him there? This study will ex- 
plore these questions through a case study of 
such a senator. But first it may be useful to try 
to restate the relevant parts of the analysis of 
White and Matthews (without holding them in 
any way responsible for the restatement) in 
terms of role theory, which will provide the 
conceptual framework for the analysis of the 
senator’s experience.® In this the senators will 


* The author gratefully acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Senator William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin for invaluable assistance in the preparation 
of this paper, and to the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a grant which made possible the theoretical 
work on it. The author is, of course, solely re- 
sponsible for all statements of fact and judgment. 

! New York, 1956. 

E. 2 Chapel Hill, 1960. 
Fs See especially White, chs. 5-10, and Mat- 
thews, ch. 5. 

4 George Homans, The Human Group (New 
York, 1950), pp. 147, 169-170, 426-28. 

6 “Role” and related concepts are defined in a 


be seen as actors in a political sub-system called 
the Senate, vested with an official position (or 
status) called “‘senator.” The analyst’s problem 
then is to describe the “senator” role—the 
dynamic, behavioral aspect of the official 
position. The new senator, with different 
motivations, faces much the same problem: he 
must learn or be taught the norms which define 
the rights and obligations of his position in 
order to take the actions which will validate, 
poorly or well, his occupancy of the position. 
White and Matthews, in effect, describe the 
senator role by stating the norms which pre- 
scribe how persons who occupy the senator 
position are expected to behave. Needless to 
say, it is essential to identify whose expectations 
are meant—who, that is, prescribes the ap- 
propriate behavior. For White the expectations 
apparently emanate from a powerful elite he 
calls the “Inner Club” whose members, ap- 
propriately referred to as the ‘Senate type,” 
most nearly fulfill the requirements of the role, 
and who wield the internal sanctions. Mat- 
thews suggests that the expectations are widely 
shared by the membership as a whole. 

What is the “senator” role (White’s “Senate 
type” or “Senate man,” Matthews’ effective 
senator) which emerges from these two books? 
It is one of a prudent man, who serves a long 
apprenticeship before trying to assert himself, 
and talks infrequently even then. He is courte- 
ous to a fault in his relations with his colleagues, 
not allowing political disagreements to affect 
his personal feelings. He is always ready to help 
another senator when he can, and he expects to 
be repaid in kind. More than anything else, he 
is a Senate man, proud of the institution and 


great variety of ways by social scientists, depend- 
ing upon the discipline of the definer and the 
special problems which engage his interest. For 
an excellent clarification of the definitional prob- 
lem see Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason and Alexan- 
der W. McEachern, Explorations in Role Analy- 
sis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role 
(New York, 1958), ch. 2. Because the purpose of 
the present study is not to refine role theory but 
to employ it rather crudely to gain some insights 
into the behavior of senators, concepts are stated 
with as little elaboration as possible. For the 
theoretical formulation principally relied on see 
Theodore Sarbin, “Role Theory,’ in Gardner 
Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1954), Vol. I, pp. 223-58. 
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ready to defend its traditions and perquisites 
against all outsiders. He is a legislative work- 
horse who specializes in one or two policy areas, 
says Matthews. He has a deep respect for the 
rights of others, says White, making his institu- 
tion the last citadel of individualism. In this 
composite, the senator as an ideal type is a man 
of accommodation who knows that ‘you have 
to go along to get along”; he is a conserva- 
tive, institutional man, slow to change what he 
has mastered at the expense of so much time 
and patience. 

But what of the man who does not play by 
the rules? What sanctions, if any, does the 
system impose? White suggests small incon- 
veniences: the formal rules, for instance, may 
be closely applied to him.* But the Senate is 
disinclined to proceed against any senator; the 
“great ones”? do about as they please and the 
others, except for a few who are not acceptable 
at all, can get away with almost anything so 
long as it is not directed against a member of 
the Inner Club.’ The whole thrust of his book 
nevertheless suggests that the non-Senate type 
who does not make the Inner Club never 
amounts to much in the Senate. This is essen- 
tially Matthews’ point, too, which he arrives at 
through some ingenious measurements showing 
on their face, that the senator who violates the 
folkways is less effective in getting his bills 
passed.® Neither is bothered much by the cases 
of spectacularly successful senators who do not 
altogether fit the type—the talkative Hum- 
phrey, whom White firmly locates in the Inner 
Club; the domineering Taft and Johnson, who 
leapt immediately to leadership. White explains 
them simply as “authentic geniuses among 
Senate types,’’® which indeed is consistent with 
his emphasis on sentiment and feeling rather 
than overt behavior. In Matthews’ collective 
profile they cause hardly a wrinkle. 

This study is a participant-observer analysis 
of a single case of presumptively deviant sena- 
torial behavior, that of William Proxmire, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, in his first year in the 
Senate. The observer was legislative assistant 
to Senator Proxmire that year. The observer’s 
assumption was that one way to gain insights 
into the structure and working rules of a social 
system is to learn what the neophyte has to 
learn during his “initiation” period. Senator 
Proxmire was an ideal subject. He went to the 
Senate keenly aware of the importance of learn- 


5 Op. cit., p. 82, 

7 Ibid., pp. 122, 126. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 114-17. More will be said about 
this later. 

? Op. cil., p. 82. 
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ing its norms and constructing with care the 
role he should play there. His interest was 
theoretical as well as practical; as a person 
trained in the social sciences he was sclf- 
conscious about his learning experiences and 
determined to rationalize them in order to 
develop a consistent view of the Senate and his 
place in it.!° More than that, he was willing to 
share his experiences and discuss them regularly 
with the observer. 

Because this is a study of an individual in his 
relations with an institution, an attempt will be 
made first to suggest some of the relevant 
personality factors. Then Proxmire’s choice of 
role will be recounted. After that some infer- 
ences will be drawn and hypotheses suggested 
about the role systems of the Senate. 


I 


A complex human being like William Prox- 
mire cannot be psychologically categorized by s 
layman. Nevertheless, analysis begins with 
simplification; from the whole man must be 
abstracted some elements which shape him as 4 
political personality, which identify him as s 
political type. In Proxmire’s case, the first 
would seem to be a driving ambition to succeed, 
to which almost everything else in his life is 
subordinated, coupled with a puritan’s belief in 
the sanctity of unremittent work. 

Only a man with Proxmire’s bottomless 
ambition and faith in the efficacy of effort 
would have believed he had any prospects at all 
in Wisconsin politics. His disabilities were 
perhaps best summed up in an apocrypha! 
story given wide currency in the state in 1952. 
when he first ran for governor. It relates a 
conversation between his opponent, Governor 
Walter Kohler, and, say, Driscoll of New 
Jersey, at the governors’ conference that year. 

“Have you an opponent, Walter?” asks 
Driscoll. 

“Yes,” replies Kohler. ‘‘He’s the son of an 
Illinois Republican. He graduated from Yale 
and Harvard, worked for J. P. Morgan and 
married a Rockefeller, and just moved into 
Wisconsin three years ago.” 

“My God, Walter,” explodes Driscoll. “Did 
you pick him yourself?” 

The presumed liabilities bear closer inspec- 
tion. The Hlinois Republican father was a 


10 Proxmire has a B.A. degree from Yule, si: 
M.B.A. from the Harvard Graduate School o” 
Business Administration, and he carried his doc- 
toral program in government at Harvard to the 
dissertation-writing stage. 

u See the sketch of Proxmire’s life and pev- 
sonality by Godfrey Sperling, Jr., in The Chris- 
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physician who worked long hours seven days a 
week until his death at 79, who taught his son 
that it is morally wrong as well as inefficient to 
be awake and not at work. At Yale Proxmire 
learned the rewards of perseverance: too light 
for football, he nevertheless made every prac- 
tice, spring and fall, for four years and finally got 
his letter by participating in one play in a 
“letter” game. His experience at the Harvard 
graduate school confirmed what Proxmire had 
suspected while working for Morgan, that the 
financiers no longer made the decisions that 
mattered; the politicians did. The public life 
therefore offered the largest opportunities for a 
man who would make his mark. There also his 
political values crystallized. (“I didn’t raise my 
son to be a Democrat,” said Dr. Proxmire. 
“Harvard did it to Bill.’’)#2 To decide to be 
governor of his newly adopted state did not 
seem preposterous to Proxmire; experience had 
taught him that he could reach his goals be- 
cause he wanted to more than most people and 
would pay a higher price. 

Another lesson of experience, reenforced by 
temperament, was that he did better alone. The 
second personality trait—-and I think the 
decisive one—which affected Proxmire’s choice 
of role in the Senate is his compulsive independ- 
ence. No group can contain him long; he does 
not trust it to take care of him nor make his 
decisions, and he cannot abide the restrictions 
on his actions which would go with truly be- 
longing. Claims upon him which would limit his 
freedom of action, even those of friends and 
supporters, are onerous. His position in the 
Democratic Party of Wisconsin is a case in 
point. 

The value of Proxmire’s winning a Senate 
seat in 1957 to a party which had won only one 
other statewide race in 25 years can hardly be 
overstated.4 Nevertheless, before the election 
an astute political reporter said in his syndi- 
cated column that it was no secret that there 
were ‘some pretty substantial Democrats who 
would not mind Proxmire’s defeat in the sena- 
torial election, considering their personal feel- 
ings alone and not the welfare of the party to 
which they owe their allegiance.’’44 Some under- 
standing of this estrangement is crucial to an 
explanation of Proxmire’s political personality. 

After World War II a group of Wisconsin 


tian Science Monitor, August 31, 1957; or the 
Chicago Sun-Times, August 25, 1957. 

122 Chicago Daily News, August 8, 1957, p. 22. 

13 Proxmire was elected in August, 1957 to the 
unexpired term of Senator McCarthy, and to his 
first full term in 1958. 

4 John Wyngaard, August 17, 1957, 
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Democrats, many of them Madison intellec- 
tuals, undertook the seemingly impossible task 
of rejuvenating their moribund and reactionary 
party. Their success, after a decade of effort, 
was spectacular; in 1958 the Democrats cap- 
tured the state Assembly, all statewide offices 
but one, and half the congressional seats. These 
organization people naturally would like a 
dominant voice in party affairs, and at the 
minimum they expect to be consulted. Prox- 
mire has not done much consulting, the plain 
fact being that if he had he almost surely would 
never have gone to the Senate. He had barely 
qualified to vote in the state when he won his 
first ofice—from a Democratic assemblyman 
who had lived all his 65 years in one Wisconsin 
county. After that Proxmire ran as he pleased 
(three times for governor before going to the _ 
Senate) without heeding pointed suggestions 
that he had “had his chance.” 

His indefatigable campaigning undoubtedly 
did much to rebuild the party, but as usual he 
made his own calculations along the way. He 
discovered very early that time spent hunting 
up a county chairman is, on the average, 
enough to shake two hundred hands downtown. 
Whether the chairman would get him any votes 
was problematical; not so with the handshak- 
ing. With Democratic politicians at that time 
virtually ignored by communication media in 
large areas of this Republican state, direct 
personal contact through continuous cam- 
paigning seemed the one sure way to make 
himself known. This piece of practical wisdom, 
acted upon, did not endear him to the organiza- 
tion but it made him unbeatable in a primary. 

More important, a strong hold on the elec- 
torate, which can contro] him only in the most 
general sense, enables him to resist any group 
(including his staunch supporters) which might 
seek to exercise specific influence. Two incidents 
will illustrate. The morning after his first 
election to the Senate Proxmire stood with his 
wife before daybreak in the rain at a plant gate 
in Milwaukee, thanking the workers for their 
help. A couple of weeks later, when a labor 
leader dared to suggest that he was the union’s 
man, Proxmire chose a state CIO convention 
as the place to declare his independence of 
labor. One act was as significant as the other 
and they were not unrelated. 


If 


Throughout the spring of 1958, for roughly 
half his first session in the Senate, Proxmire 
strove earnestly to be a model freshman senator. 
He worked hard on his committees and took 
care of his constituents. He accepted cheerfully 
a mammoth portion of the burden of fresh- 
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men of the majority party, presiding over the 
Senate. He did much more than his share; an 
unofficial tabulation midway in the session 
showed that he had sat in the chair longer than 
anyone else and about sixteen times as long as 
Vice President Nixon. The club apparently 
approved of him. No senator can ask his col- 
leagues how he is doing, but his staff members 
can and do check with their peers. The reports 
at first were always the same: He’s doing fine; 
he hasn’t made a single mistake. 

But Proxmire had not satisfactorily an- 
swered the question that mattered most to 
him: How much could he talk on the floor? 
Ordinary prudence, as well as Senate practice, 
counsel a neophyte to bide his time before ex- 
ercising very freely his undoubted right to 
speak at any time. But to a man like Proxmire 
the life of the Senate is the debate on the floor. 
Not to be there and participate is to deny him- 
self equal membership in the Senate. Proxmire 
said of a freshman colleague who seldom spoke: 
“He might as well not be a senator!” 

Nevertheless he forbore, trying to find so- 
cially acceptable ways to take some part. The 
“morning hour,” that period at the beginning 
of each day when senators introduce bills and 
insert material in the Congressional Record, 
seemed safe enough so he quickly became a 
regular contributor to the Record. He entered 
colloquies on the floor only when specifically 
invited to do so by senior members. He cau- 
tiously scheduled his first major speech for the 
day before the Easter recess when most mem- 
bers would be gone, having been assured that 
this was an appropriate time for a freshman to 
talk. Only two members heard him through, 
the presiding officer and Senator Douglas (who 
canceled an appointment in order to give Prox- 
mire an audience). 

But almost as if he could not help himself, 
Proxmire became steadily more active in de- 
bate until he was one of the busiest men on the 
floor. Then came the first warnings that he was 
“talking too much.” The warnings were char- 
acteristic of the operations of the Senate. None 
of them was direct. They came in friendly tips: 
someone heard an unnamed person say it; the 
report was passed on to a Proxmire staff man 
for what it was worth. Or a very senior senator 
in the chair would pointedly overlook Proxmire 
standing at his desk, to recognize other mem- 
bers ahead of him out of turn. 

Proxmire retired, brooding, to his office. He 
was puzzled and frustrated. He believed that 
he had exercised great restraint. He had kept 

15 Congressional Record, Vol. 104 (April 3, 
1958), pp. 6200-14. 
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his speeches short, except when asked by a 
party floor man to help kill time. So he sat 
mute. Not even a debate on unemployment 
compensation, in which he was deeply inter- 


ested, could make him speak. 


Then the dam broke. In the first week of 
June Proxmire offered six amendments to the 
Mutual Security Act and pressed them to a 
vote.4§ Inasmuch as Proxmire was not a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
four of his amendments were first introduced on 
the floor so the committee had no chance to 
consider them, the performance was hardly a 
demonstration of modesty and withdrawal. 
Criticism was sharp and immediate (though in- 
direct, as always), and it spurred Proxmire to 
a decision: he would “‘be a senator like Wayne 
[Morse] and Paul [Douglas]’’; he would talk 
when he pleased on whatever he chose and 
would not worry about his influence.in the 
Senate. He had found his role. 

The Senate soon learned what that meant. 
In mid-July, for instance, Proxmire served 
notice that “I intend to rise every day, from 
now on until social security improvement is 
adopted, to plead for it,’!7 which he did, on 
27 consecutive occasions. But if the club was 
unused to being lectured by a freshman mem- 
ber, it must have been wholly unprepared for 
his threat to hold them beyond adjournment 
by the very antithesis of freshmanlike behavior, 
a filibuster. 

The provocation was a bill to allow the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Chicago to 
increase the amount of water it may withdraw 
from Lake Michigan by a thousand cubie feet 
per second for a three-year test period .!® Similar 
bills had been passed by both houses twice be- 
fore (by the Senate in the closing hours of a 
session with scant debate) only to be vetoed by 
the President because of objections raised by 
Canada. Once more it appeared that the bill 
would come up in the flood of last-minute 
legislation, and with committee and leadership 
support it seemed sure to slide through the tired 
Senate. Moreover, because the Canadian posi- 
tion was now ambiguous the President might 
sign the bill. 

But the pressure for adjournment which was 
the greatest factor in favor of the bill’s passage 
could also be its doom—if its opponents had 


44 Tbid. (May 26, 1958), pp. 9424-25; (May 
28, p. 9655; (June 4-5), pp. 9868-69, 10157-63, 
10260-62, 10266-70. 

17 Ibid. (July 18), p. 14187. 

18 H.R. 2, 85th Cong. See 8. Rept. 2482, Con- 
gressional Record, Vol. 104 (August 20, 1958), p. 
18606. 
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sufficient nerve. Their hope was to stall con- 
sideration as long as possible, then make it 
clear that the cost of passage was extended de- 
bate. It was a simple, time-proven strategy, but 
not one designed to make friends. 

Proxmire was by no means the only man 
fighting the bill—there was a militant bi- 
partisan coalition on each side—but he was 
probably the most determined and certainly 
the most conspicuous. It was he who blocked 
unanimous consent to allow any deviation 
from the rules in handling the bill. Thus he 
objected to a meeting of the Public Works 
committee while the Senate sat, and to the 
bill’s being reported to the Senate after the 
expiration of the morning hour—tactics which 
brought sharp rebukes from two senior mem- 
bers but delayed the bill a day? And it was 
he who held the floor from nine till midnight 
the last night of the session, until the water- 
diversion bill was put aside for other business;?° 
and he who sat through the early morning 
hours, armed with a score of amendments and 
great piles of materials, ready to resume the 
debate. When the session ended at 4:11 A.M. 
the unfinished business of the Senate was a 
Proxmire amendment to the bill. It is not 
likely that anyone on the floor that night 
- doubted that Proxmire was ready to talk on 
through Sunday if need be, but probably few 
present realized how eager he was to do just 
that. 


Ill 


What may be suggested about the “senator” 
role from this summary statement of the first 
stage of Proxmire’s socialization in the Senate? 

First, at a certain point in his first session, 


Proxmire selected the role he would play. He | 


did not play badly the role associated with the 
member of the Inner Club; he rejected it. He 
did not fail in an effort to make himself accept- 
able to the Inner Club; he decided he did not 
want to try to be one of them. The role he 
chose was one suited to his personality and 
temperament, one he had played before.” In 
his opinion it offered him the best opportunities 
to attain his goals in the Senate. Conformity 
with the folkways would not have allowed him, 


19 Thid. (August 19), p. 18457. 

20 Tbid. (August 23), pp. 19464-66, 19469-78, 
19522-39, 19554-55. 

21 In his first press conference after winnning the 
special election in 1957, Proxmire shunned labels 
such as “liberal” and “Douglas Democrat,” but 
mentioned approvingly that some labor leaders 
had described him as a “maverick.” Chicago 
Daily News, August 29, 1957. 
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for instance, to associate himself so persistently 
with expansion of social security nor to make 
his Horatio-like stand against the water-diver- 
sion bill. Moreover, the independent role clearly 
was congenial to his constituency—Proxmire’s 
seat had been held successively by “Old Bob” 
LaFollette and his son and by Joe McCarthy— 
and Proxmire was up for reelection. But it is 
important that his performance was not simply 
a bid for votes; it was rather a deliberately 
adopted legislative style which he has followed 
consistently since reelection.” 

Second, he had a model to go by. He men- 
tioned two senators and could have named 
others. The norms for his behavior were fur- 
nished by a small group within the Senate, just 
as the norms of the “Senate type” are likewise 
furnished by another, perhaps much larger, 
group within the Senate. The model, moreover, 
is rooted in Senate history. There have always 
been members of the Senate labelled variously 
as “independents,” ‘‘mavericks,’’ and the like. 
They have come from all sections of the coun- 
try, although the midwest seems to have pro- 
duced more than its share. It is not necessary 
to try to establish a roster of such senators; a 
voluminous popular literature and common 
knowledge support the contention that the 
“loner,” the man who conspicuously walks his 
own way, is a familiar figure in the Senate.” 


2 Representative actions are not hard to find. 
In 1959 Proxmire made three speeches criticizing 
the Democratic party leadership in the Senate, 
with support from four other senators. Congres- 
sional Record, Vol. 105 (February 23), pp. 2814- 
20, (March 9), pp. 3559-78, (April 15), pp. 5956- 
59. In 1960 he opposed the judicial nomination 
of a Wisconsin man who had massive support 
from within and outside the state, with noone 
else from Wisconsin in opposition. (Proxmire said: 
“I have had more visits and phone calls in connec- 
tion with this nomination than with any other 
matter I have dealt with since J came to the 
Senate.’’) Hearings, Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, 86th Cong., 2d sess., Nomination of 
James R. Durfee; Congresstonal Record, Vol. 106 
(January 25), pp. 1027-1038, (April 19), pp. 
7577-78, (April 20), p. 7750. In 1961 he was the 
first to make a fight against a Kennedy nominee. 
Ibid. (daily edition, January 23, 1961), pp. 1086- 
1100. 

23 Borah and Johnson, Disturbers of the Sena- 
torial Peace,” The Literary Digest (August 23, 
1919), pp. 52, 55; Austin. Haines, “Smith W. 
Brookhart, Dissenter,’? Natzon (November 1, 
1922), pp. 465-7; Richard Barry, “A Radical in 
Power: A Study of La Follette,” Outlook (Novem- 
ber 29, 1922), pp. 564-7; Chester H. Rowell, 
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What is more important is to try to sharpen 
the description of the role and to distinguish 
it from its opposite, the “Senate type” which 
makes up the membership of the Inner Club. 

Because the most significant characteristic 
of the role is its conscious rejection of the be- 
havior associated with belonging to the Inner 
Club, we might tentatively label it the ‘“‘Out- 
sider.” The term is not meant, however, to 
apply indiscriminately to all members of what 
White calls the Outer Club (2.e., all senators not 
in the Inner Club), who may simply have failed 
somehow to be taken into the inner communion, 
but to the man who does not want to be in. 

If the “Senate type” who belongs to the In- 
ner Club is distinguished by his sensitiveness 
to Senate moods, his regard for Senate tradi- 
tions and norms, and his spirit of accommoda- 
tion, the Outsider is notable for his determina- 
tion to speak out whenever he pleases on what- 
ever subject he chooses without regard to 
whether he can get any vote but his own. And 
if the ‘Senate type” cares more for the esteem 
of like-minded colleagues than any other kind 
of approval, the Outsider typically looks else- 
where—to his constituents and to his ideo- 
logical allies across the nation, perhaps more 


“LaFollette, Shipstead, and the Embattled 
Farmers,” World’s Work (August, 1923), pp. 
408-20; F. E. Haynes, “LaFollette and LaFol- 
lettism,”’ Atlantic Monthly (October, 1924), 536- 
44; Bruce Bliven, “Robert M. LaFollette’s Place 
in Our History,” Current History (August, 1925), 
pp. 716-22; Charles Merz, ‘‘Androcles and the 
Lion: The Silent President and the Roaring 
Borah,” Century (April, 1926), pp. 698-703; 
Richard Washburn Child, “He Rides Alone,” 
Saturday Evening Post (May 21, 1927), pp. 6-7, 
187, 189; Dixon Merritt, “Four Senators,” Out- 
look (December 28, 1927), pp. 531, 534; Ray T. 
Tucker, “Those Sons of Wild Jackasses,’’ North 
American Review (February, 1930), pp. 225-33; 
Frederick R. Barkley, “The Voice of the Corn 
Belt: Senator Norris—Square Peg in the G.O.P.,” 
Outlook (January 14, 1981), pp. 52-4, 74-5; 
Louis H. Cook, ‘‘Brookhart, Insurgent,” North 
American Review (February, 1981), pp. 178-84; 
Oswald Garrison Villard, “Borah Goes on the 
War Path,” Nation (July 25, 1934), p. 91; 
“Borah: Political History-Maker,” Literary Di- 
gest (February 1, 1986), p. 9; Richard L. Neu- 
berger, “Wayne Morse: Republican Gadfly,” 
American Mercury (July, 1947), pp. 16-24; 
Robert L. Riggs, “Wayne Morse: The Peril of 
Independence,” The New Republic (March 2, 
1953), pp. 10-12; Robert L. Riggs, “That Mav- 
erick Morse,” Nation (May 5, 1956), pp. 380-2. 
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than to those other members of the Senate 
whose norms he shares. 

The difference between the Outsider and the 
Senate type is not so much in ideology or issue 
orientation (although the Outsider is more 
likely to be liberal, as his opposite number is 
apt to be conservative) as in legislative style. 
The popular literature of forty years has drawn 
a sharp picture of that style. The Outsider 
feels impelled to stand for principle absolutely, 
preferring defeat on those terms to half-a-loaf. 
He likes to tell people what they should and 
frequently do not want to hear. He is never su 
confident of the soundness of his opinions as 
when he holds them alone. He is as comfortable 
alone against the crowd as the Senate type is in 
the bosom of the club; indeed he is probably 
happiest when he stands by himself against 
powerful and wrong-headed foes. As a conse- 
quence few people, in the body or outside, are 
lukewarm toward him; they tend to like or 
dislike him strongly. He is like the ‘‘sons of the 
wild jackasses” who came out of the midwest 
thirty years ago, of whom it was said that 
“theirs is not a compromising spirit, and this 
lack of the give-and-take philosophy may, with 
their want of a sense of humor, be their greatest 
weakness but it has often proved to be their 
strength,’’4 

The characterization is not really adequatc. 
For one thing, it is undoubtedly too harsh. 
Many who helped shape it were deeply un- 
sympathetic with the goals and tactics of the 
men they described, among whom there were, 
then and now, attractive as well as powerful 
personalities. Nevertheless there is more than 
a suggestion that unpopularity was not un- 
known to them and they were not dismaye:l 
by it. Even if it were wholly fair, the descrip- 
tion obviously would not apply in all its details 
to any individual. What we have sketched here 
is an “ideal type”; real people are only more or 
less like it.2° Its relevance is that it suggests 
what I shall argue here, that the Outsider is 
not a deviant at all but a person playing a 
recognizable and recognized role, a legitimate 
alternative to some others which he might 
select. 

Deviant behavior has been defined as ‘‘he- 
havior which violates institutionalized expecta- 
tions—that is, expectations which are shared 
and recognized as legitimate in a social sys- 


* Tucker, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 

25 This should be emphasized. No classification 
of individuals is intended. Where individuals are 
mentioned it is only to illustrate a characteristic 
in the construction of a type. 
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tem.’ My argument is that the Outsider role 
has been accepted and esteemed by a consider- 
able part, at least, of the general public and by 
the specialized publics of close students of the 
Senate and that within the Senate itself it is 
recognized as legitimate whether it is popular 
with a majority or not. Most theories of deviant 
behavior postulate an effort (even if ineffec- 
tive) by the social system to eliminate or at 
least control the offending behavior. The Sen- 
ate has proved that it can and will take telling 
measures against what it considers deviant be- 
havior, but the kind of behavior associated 
with the Outsider role is remarkably free of 
institutional inhibitions. 

One piece of evidence supporting the asser- 
tion of widespread public acceptance of the role 
is the long tenure in office usually enjoyed by 
the established maverick. Approval by the 
special publics is suggested by the frequency 
with which close observers rank men noted for 
their independence at or close to the top of 
lists of outstanding senators. Thus a group of 
political scientists who specialized in legisla- 
tion (presumed to be able to make informed 
judgments largely free from provincial, partisan 
or emotional bias) were asked in 1950 to 
“grade” all members of the Senate; they con- 
sistently put Douglas first, and the next three 
in order were Kefauver, Morse and Lehman.?? 
The same year Time included Douglas among 
the “Senate’s most valuable ten,” calling him, 
among other things, a “maverick liberal.’?8 
Collier’s congressional award for 1946 went to 
Robert LaFollette, Jr., “as notable an inde- 
pendent as the Senate has known since his fiery 
father, Wisconsin’s famous Old Bob...’ who 
always “has been free to do his stuff as he 


2 Albert K. Cohen, “The Study of Social Dis- 
organization and Deviant Behavior,’ in Robert 
K. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology Today (New 
York, 1959), pp. 461-84, 462. Robert A. Dentler 
and Kai T. Erickson argue that deviants are func- 
tional to the group, testing and tracing its bound- 
aries, as opposed to the notion of deviance as a 
dysfunctional aspect of group or society; but they 
accept Cohen’s definition and it is clear that they 
are talking about behavior which is regarded as 
illegitimate by the group. “The Function of Devi- 
ance in Groups,” Social Problems, Vol. 7 (Fall, 
1960), pp. 98-107. 

27 Byron L. Johnson and W. E. Butt, ‘Rating 
the Senators,’ New Republic (March 3, 1952), 
pp. 10-11. 

28 “Senate’s Most Valuable Ten,” Time (April 
3, 1950), p. 20. 
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thought it should be done,’’?® One of two awards 
made by the American Political Science As- 
sociation in 1959 to outstanding members of 
the Senate went to John J. Williams of Dela- 
ware, who is noted for his lone-wolf assaults 
on wasteful spending, subsidies, and tax priv- 
ileges.*4 

More than that, the Senate itself has in a 
sense put its imprimatur on the role. In 1955 
the Senate set about selecting ‘‘five outstand- 
ing persons, but not a living person, who have 
served as members of the Senate” whose por- 
traits would be painted in oval spaces left 
blank for that purpose when the Reception 
Room was decorated a century earlier. A 
committee of five senators chaired by John F. 
Kennedy considered nominations for two years 
with advice from many people.” The senators 
finally selected were Webster, Calhoun, Clay, 
Taft, and the senior LaFollette. The names fall 
almost automatically into slots—the national- 
ist, the sectionalist, the compromiser, the arch 
Republican, the maverick liberal. Was the 
committee—perhaps consciously—filling his- 
toric roles? The choice of LaFollette is striking. 


28 James C. Derieux, “For Distinguished Con- 
gressional Service,” Collier’s (April 26, 1947), pp. 
78-79. The awards, made each year for four years 
to one member of each house, consisted of a 
$10,000 cash prize and a gold medal presented 
by the President of the United States. Other 
senators chosen were Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(1945), Alben W. Barkley (1947), and Vanden- 
berg again (1948). Young Bob’s style in the 
Senate was not his father’s; indeed, by the time 
the Colliers award was made he probably was a 
valued member of the Inner Club. But the point 
is that his independence was stressed in the arti- 
cle announcing the award. 

30 Congressional Record, Vol. 105 (September 
11, 1959), pp. 19085-86. See also William Benton, 
“For Distinguished Service in Congress,” New 
York Times Magazine (July 24, 1955), pp. 14 ff. 

3t New York Times, May 5, 1957, IV, p. 2. 

32 The original committee was made up of 
Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman; Richard B. 
Russell, Styles Bridges, Mike Mansfield, and 
Eugene D. Millikin. Congressional Record, Vol. 
101 (August 2, 1955), p. 12967. Johnson later was 
replaced by Kennedy and Millikin by John W. 
Bricker. For a description of the selection process, 
see John F. Kennedy, “Search for the Five Great- 
est Senators, “New York Times Magazine (April 
14, 1957), pp. 14-18. 

3 See S. Rept. No. 279, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 
Congressional Record, Vol. 103 (May 1, 1957), 
pp. 6206-08. 
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It is doubtful that any man ever aroused more 
bitter antagonisms in the Senate or was ever 
more reviled by his colleagues than he. That 
LaFollette was selected as a prototype seems 
more likely from the fact that his closest com- 
petitor was George W. Norris, a man not like 
any of the other “outstanding persons” but the 
most like LaFollette.% 
What happens inside the Senate to the Out- 
sider? Not much; as White observed, the Sen- 
ate is not a body disposed to impose sanctions 
on any behavior but the most outrageous. The 
point is important. A group may be expected 
to punish deviant behavior, and the Senate has 
proved that it can and will do so with dreadful 
finality.” Calculated and continued flouting of 
the dignity and good order of the Senate, easier 
to recognize than define, is deviance which 
compels sanctions. It will be punished finally, 
as Huey Long and Joe McCarthy learned, by a 
spiritual banishment more conclusive than for- 
mal censure and more galling, in its daily ero- 
sion of ego, than physical expulsion. But the 
Senate is of all official bodies (again, as White 
remarked) perhaps the most tolerant of indi- 
vidualistic, even eccentric, behavior. 
Institutional arrangements, both formal and 
informal, encourage tolerance. An external sys- 
tem determines who shall be members and con- 
fers upon them an equal official status, and 
the seniority system softens the contest for 
status and preference internally. The Senate is 
a relatively large group (though its smallness 
has always been emphasized); it does have a 
hundred members, and the staff people who 
share intimately in the work of the body mul- 
tiply that number several times. Differences in 


% This was frankly acknowledged in the com- 
mittee report, ibid., p. 6205, which says of 
LaFollette, in part: “Ceaseless battler for the 
underprivileged in an age of special privilege, 
courageous independent in an-age of partisan 
conformity, he fought memorably against tre- 
mendous odds and stifling inertia for social and 
economic reforms which ultimately proved essen- 
tial to American progress in the 20th century. ... 
The bitter antagonisms stirred by his unyielding 
opposition to international commitments and 
conflict were ultimately submerged by widespread 
admiration for his dedicated life-long fight against 
political corruption and corporate greed.” An 
editorial criticism of the selections characterizes 
LaFollette as “the champion of lost causes.” 
“What Makes These Senators Great?” Christian 
Century (May 15, 1957), p. 612. 

8 Congressional Record, ibid., pp. 6212-18, 

3 White, op. cit., pp. 121-35, 
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style, temperament and goals therefore may be 


‘softened by simple avoidance if not by the 


sharing of committee tasks, or by the tempo- 
rary alliances of mutual interest which account 
for much legislation. And because the Senate 
agenda is managed largely by unanimous con- 
sent a majority judiciously refrains from em- 
ploying against irksome behavior the small 
sanctions which serve merely to irritate the 
offending member. The imposition of censure 
or ostracism is a rare and traumatic action 
reserved for really deviant behavior usually 
borne a long time. 

The evidence is strong that the Senate ac- 
cepts as legitimate a wide range of behavior. 
Its members advance without hindrance to the 
perquisites of seniority, and some of the most 
powerful committees have had rather odd 
chairmen. Relations among subgroups appear 
to be easy; an Outsider who fights with only a 
handful of friends on one issue may, because 
of personal expertness on the subject, be 
chosen by the leadership to lead the party on 
a crucial measure the next week. Proxmire has 
said that no sanctions have been imposed on 
him; on the contrary, the leadership gave him 
substantial help in 1960 in the passage of x 
dairy price support bill which was helpful to 
his constituents.°7 Proxmire, like other Out- 
siders, readily joins subgroups in support of 
common interests and frequently votes with 
the majority. The behavior associated with 
the Outsider role seems to fall well within the 
bounds of what most members of the Senate 
regard as tolerable. 

If this analysis is correct, an assumption of 
role consensus in the Senate is incorrect; thero 
is variability not only in the behavior of occu- 
pants of the senator position but in the ex- 
pectations—the ‘‘ideal patterns’’—of behavior 
to which members may conform.®® The Oui- 
sider therefore is not a deviant but an alterne- 
tive role. It would be a mistake also to assume, 
without empirical justification, a bimodal dis- 
tribution of acceptable behaviors—the Inner 
Club member and the Outsider. What is more 
probable is the existence of several legitimaic 
“senator” roles. One thinks, for instance, of the 
persistence of the pure service type, the “Er- 
rand Boy,” who eschews controversy and dis- 
tinguishes himself neither in committee nor on 
the floor, but renders himself unbeatable by 


87 §. 2917, S. Rept. 1592, 86th Cong., 2d Sesz.; 
P.L. 86-799. See Congressional Record (daily 
edition, August 19, 1960), pp. 15594—600. 

88 See the discussion of “the postulate of role 
consensus” in Neal, et al., op. cit., ch. 2, 
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causing his beneficence to fall like gentle rain 
on all his constituents, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. The identification and conceptual- 
ization of alternative roles will in turn provide 
important clues to strains and conflicts, or to 
the existence of subsystems, within the body. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
successful performance of this task would by 
no means exhaust the sets of role orientations 
in the Senate which are worth analysis.4° What 
we are dealing with here—the way the senator 
relates himself generally to his colleagues and 
the obligations of his office, or better, the style 
of his performance in chamber, committee room 
and office—is concerned with only one set, 
albeit an important one. Externally it is the 
image of himself as senator which he projects 
to his publics. Within the Senate it is the cluster 
of attitudes and modes of behavior toward 
other members which identify him to them and 
stimulate and shape their attitudes and be- 
havior toward him. The choice of this role 
among available alternatives is therefore cru- 
cial to the successful performance of his other 
roles and to his self-esteem, and its importance 
is heightened by the fact that, once adopted, 
it is not easy to change. 


IV 


The disability usually supposed to be as- 
sociated with the Outsider role is that the 
senator who chooses it is thereby doomed to 
be less effective in the Senate. White puts it 
indirectly: the Inner Club runs the Senate; 
the Outsider would be then, by definition, not 
of much consequence. Matthews goes further, 
attempting to test the proposition that the 
more effective member abides by the folkways. 
He constructs an index of “Legislative Effec- 
tiveness” by calculating the proportion of all 


39 Tbhid., pp. 25—26. 

40 The most perceptive and elaborate statement 
of the interrelated sets of roles within a legislative 
sub-system is found in the comparative study of 
four state legislatures by Heinz Eulau, John ©. 
Wahlke, LeRoy C. Ferguson and William Bu- 
chanan, “The Role of the Representative: Some 
Empirical Observations on the Theory of Edmund 
Burke,” this Review, Vol. 53 (September, 1959), 
pp. 742-56; “The Legislator as Specialist,” 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 13 (September, 
1960), pp. 636-51; and especially their mimeo- 
graphed working paper, “The Role Concept in 
the Comparative Study of State Legislatures,” 
pp. 3-17. See also my “The Congressional Com- 
mittee: A Case Study,” this Review. Vol. 48 
(June, 1954), pp. 840-365. 

41 Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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public bills and resolutions introduced by 
each senator in two successive congresses that 
were passed by the Senate, arguing that ‘“‘to 
the extent that the concept as used on Capitol 
Hill has any distinct meaning, ‘effectiveness’ 
seems to mean the ability to get one’s bills 
passed.” He then plots the effectiveness index 
against indexes measuring conformity with two 
Senate folkways and concludes: “The less a 
senator talks on the Senate floor, and the nar- 
rower a senator’s area of legislative interest and 
activity, the greater is his ‘effectiveness.’ ’’” 

It should be said at once that Matthews is 
as modest in his claims for his statistical test 
as he is resourceful in constructing it. Never- 
theless the effectiveness index raises questions 
too important to ignore. To the individual 
senator, to whom being a senator is part of a 
professional career, the ability to get reelected 
might be considered a fair test of effectiveness 
and any behavior judicious which helps him 
pass the test. From the point of view of so- 
ciety, the conception of the Senate as a bill- 
and-resolution factory where the individual 
members are paid on a piece-work basis seems 
both too narrow and contrary to fact. To take 
the last point first, the passage of a bill is a 
collective process in which the introducer may 
have played a very small part, if indeed his 
bill was not changed beyond recognition. Con- 
versely, bill introduction may be no more than 
a form of advocacy, or a way to state a personal 
platform, or simply a bid for publicity. Or again, 
a senator may persistently sponsor legislation 
he knows can pass only well in the future, if 
at all, as George Norris did the TVA.“ But 
more important, the enactment of legislation 
is but one and perhaps not the most important 
function of either house of Congress, let alone 
of all members individually. An adequate as- 
sessment of the effectiveness of alternative 
Senate roles or individual role-takers must 


2 Op cit., pp. 114-17. 

48 In determining standards for the selection of 
the five outstanding senators, Kennedy rejected 
the notion of choosing those whose names are 
prominently associated with legislation. He 
pointed out that the senator whose name a bill 
bears may not be for the bill and may not even 
have read it, while a senator whose legislative 
efforts fail may find that later on someone else 
will take up his bill and succeed. John F. Kennedy, 
op. cil. 

1 Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel, 
Congress at Work (New York, 1952), ch. 8; 
Henry C. Hart, “Legislative Abdication in Re- 
gional Development,” The Journal of Politics. 
Vol, 13 (1951), pp. 893-417. 
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await an analysis of the political functions per- 
formed by the Senate.” 

Suppose, for instance, that one function of 
the legislature should prove to be “the institu- 
tionalization, crystallization and resolution of 
conflicts.” Might not then the Outsider’s out- 
spoken championship of minority, perhaps un- 
popular, views contribute to the process? The 
analysis would have to take account of the 
latent functions—the unintended and unrecog- 
nized consequences—as well as the manifest 
functions.“ A latent function of the legislature 
might be to provide catharsis for fringe views 
which never will prevail.48 If so, what better 
agent than the lone fighter against hopeless 
odds (regardless of his motivations or what he 
fights for) who, as he afflicts the mighty, may 
serve as the psychological representative of all 
the Outsiders in the great society?! To turn 
the questions around, is it likely that certain 
modes of legislative behavior should persist 
over long periods of time without having rele- 
vance for the political functions the legislature 
is called upon to perform? 

It may be that Senate role and Senate func- 
tion are directly linked and either may be 
approached through the other. The “ideal pat- 
tern” of behavior which we have called “role” 
may embrace one or more basic functions of the 
Senate, performed, in greater or less degree by 
all the members, writ large and personified in 


Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 19-84. 

46 In their forthcoming comparative study of 
four state legislatures, Eulau, Wahlke, Ferguson 
and Buchanan use this phrase to define the 
legislative process. 

17 Op. cit, pp. 60-84. Merton makes ‘‘the 
distinction between manifest functions and latent 
functions; the first referring to those objective 
consequences for a specified unit (person, sub- 
group, social or cultural system) which contribute 


to its adjustment or adaptation and were so - 


intended; the second referring to unintended and 
unrecognized consequences of the same order.” 

4 David B. Truman suggests this as one of the 
functions of the public hearing of the congressional 
committee. The Governmental Process (New York, 
1953), pp. 372-77. 

49 This is suggested by Proxmire’s mail from all 
over the country when, for instance, he criticized 
his party’s leadership in the Senate. 
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the “ideal” role-taker. Thus the Errand Boy, 
if we may assume there is such a role, simply 
is performing to the virtual exclusion of every- 
thing else a function whieh by all accounts has 
always consumed a great deal of energy and 
time of senators and (especially since the 
Legislative Reorganization Act) their staff. In 
any event, what is important is that a func- 
tional analysis be made, and that it take into 
account what the legislators actually do and 
not just putative functions ascribed to thei. 
Not until such an analysis has been satisfac- 
torily performed can anyone say what senator- 
ial role is “effective” and what is not. 

Any sophisticated assessment of Senate roles, 
moreover, must recognize that any role, or 
even a single item of behavior, may have ‘‘cli- 
verse consequences, functional and dysfunc- 
tional, for individuals, for sub-groups, and for 
the more inclusive social structure and cul- 
ture.’’5° Thus the behavior of the Senate type 
who is in the Inner Club may be functional for 
groups which benefit from preserving the status 
quo, dysfunctional for those seeking change: 
functional for the preservation of harmony 
within the body, dysfunctional for conflict 
resolution in the larger society. The behavior 
associated with the Outsider may be functional! 
for protest groups seeking a spokesman, dys- 
functional for groups needing leverage inside 
the legislative body. It may even be functional 
for the leadership, to the degree that it makes 
more persuasive the middle position usually 
taken by the leaders. A given role may he 
functional in some respects for the role-taker, 
dysfunctional in others. Proxmire, for example, 
unquestionably has paid a price for choosing 
the Outsider role (as he would if he had chosen 
another) which he believes to be justified by 
the increased freedom of action it gives him. 
The important thing would seem to be not 
what role is chosen but what the role-taker 
uses it for, what goals are served by it. The 
Inner Club member may get little more than 
the personal satisfaction of belonging, the Out- 
sider no more than personal publicity. Either 
may, on the other hand, choose his role self- 
consciously with the probable consequences 
clearly in mind, in order to maximize the ac- 
vantages to be gained toward legislative goa‘s 
he has set himself. 


50 Merton, op. cit., p. 30. 
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The passage of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity (TVA) Revenue Bond Act in 1959 ended 
a quarter of a century during which the Author- 
ity was dependent upon Congressional appro- 
priations to supply the capital investment for 
its growing electric power facilities. This de- 
velopment marked the first appearance of con- 
sensus In the long conflict over the role of TVA 
in the national economy. The consensus 
emerged from an impasse between TVA’s lack 
of support in Congress—the result of its narrow 
geographical limits, its identification with a 
single political party, and the growing indus- 
trialization of states on its borders—and the 
inability or unwillingness of its opponents to 
have TVA sold to private investors—the result 
of intensive support for the Authority among 
an active few in Congress, the unified nature 
of the TVA power system, and the huge 
amounts of power which TVA supplied to 
defense installations. The resolution of this 
impasse by authorizing TVA to sell revenue 
bonds on the public market suggests that in an 
open political arena like the Congress a stable 
consensus on policy may arise despite the most 
ardent efforts of the main contenders to achieve 
other solutions. Indeed, conflict among inde- 
pendent political forces may well achieve solu- 
tions meeting a far wider range of preferences 
than would be the case if the decision were 
made by any single official. Since maintenance 
of adequate Congressional support is a peren- 
nial problem for federal agencies, it will be 
instructive to review the shifting basis of sup- 
port for TVA in Congress and draw from this 
experience the appropriate lessons.? 


1 In the years since it was founded in 1933, 
TVA became primarily a producer and distributor 
of electric power. Although one heard a great deal 
about TVA’s flood control, navigation, resource 
development, and regional planning functions, by 
far the greatest part of the Authority’s expendi- 
tures was devoted to its power operations. In 
1959, for example, the total operating expense of 
the power program was approximately $186.7 
million compared to $28.7 million for all non- 
power functions combined. From the inception of 
TVA until June 30, 1957, net power income was 
$413.4 million and net expense of non-power oper- 
ations was $175.8 million; Annual Report of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1957, pp. A12~A15; 
1959, pp. A2—A3. 


2 Despite the overwhelming importance of. 


TVA has gone through a cycle which illus- 
trates the operation of democratic politics 
under American conditions. After years of 
agitation, TVA was born in a burst of reform. 
Its early days as an agency were filled with 
struggle and blessed with success as the forces 
which gave birth to it maintained their original 
support and vitality. As it grew more success- 
ful, TVA increasingly came under attack; new 
opposition elements arose and old supporters 
departed. Faced with mortal threats, unable 
to expand Congressional support for its power 
program, TVA was compelled to abandon its 
dependence on the appropriations process and 
turn to financing through revenue bonds in 
order to establish a wider basis of consent under 
which it could continue to operate. 

Yet the life-history of the TVA power pro- 
gram differs from that of many other issues. 
“In their course across the political stage,” 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee assert, ‘‘vi- 
able issues seem to ‘move’ through various 
phases—from near-unanimous rejection at first 
through sharp partisan disagreement to near- 
unanimous acceptance at the end, perhaps a 
generation later... .’’3 TVA electric power 
appropriations never passed the stage of sharp 
partisan disagreement. In seeking to account 


for this behavior we shall be concerned with 


three major questions. First, where and why 
did TVA’s original support decline? Second, 
why was TVA unable to expand its base of 


support? And, third, through what process were 


TVA’s power program, the vast outpouring of 
literature on the Authority does not contain a 
single piece which attempts to identify and 
analyze the sources of support and opposition 
which it encountered in Congress. Phillip Selz- 
nick’s excellent book, TVA and the Grass Roots, A 
Study in the Sociology of Formal Organizations 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), deals with the 
Authority’s accommodations with the interests 
in its area of operations. 

3 Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, William 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 1954), p. 207. Even 
if this pattern is less typical than these authors 
contend, it is certainly a prominent one and 
serves the useful analytic function of provid- 
ing a basis of comparison to the TVA experience. 
For an excellent study of the movement toward 
consensus on the issue of government regulation 
see Robert E. Lane, The Regulation of Business- 
men (New Haven, 1954). 
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TVA AND POWER POLITICS 


the decisions made which enabled TVA to sur- 
vive through the issuance of revenue bonds?! 


I, SAVED BY THE WAR: FROM 1933 TO 
WORLD WAR II 


An enduring symbol of the New Deal, TVA 
was created in May, 1933, by a coalition of 
Republicans, led by the zealous and inde- 
fatigable Senator George W. Norris, and a 
victorious Democratic Congress. The TVA Act 
was approved by overwhelming majorities in 
both houses.’ As Table I shows, only three 
scattered Senate Democrats voted against the 
bill and thirteen Republicans from the Mid- 


4 The method to be followed here is a simple 
one. Since the votes in Congress divide closely 
along party lines, it will not be essential to show 
the detailed vote from every state. It should be 
sufficient to present the total vote by party and 
to pay special attention to the Republicans who 
voted for TVA’s appropriation desires and the 
Democrats who voted against them. Analysis of 
the geographic areas in which these party devi- 
ants predominate will enable us to pinpoint the 
sections in which changes in, voting patterns oc- 
curred. Since the Congressional votes cannot be 
interpreted apart from some understanding of the 
issues involved, brief reference will be made to the 
arguments for and against TVA power appropria- 
tions, technological “changes in the TVA power 
system which carry with them important political 
implications, the consequences of war on power 
production, and internal developments within the 
Authority. The voting records are, therefore, sup- 
plemented by interviews, newspaper accounts, 
Congressional hearings and a variety of other 
documentary sources. 

This paper is an extension of material originally 
developed as part of a book, Dixon-Yaies: A 
Study in Power Politics, to be published by Yale 
Press as part of the Yale Political Science Series. 
In the course of this research, I interviewed over 
one hundred participants, friends and foes of 
TVA, many of whom contributed information on 
TVA’s Congressional fortunes. I wish to thank 
Allan Sindler, Nelson Polsby, Theodore Lowi, 
and James Barber for their comments at various 
stages of this analysis. 

5 In the Senate, the Democrats enjoyed a 60 to 
35 majority over the Republicans and there was 
one Farmer-Laborite. The Act was approved by a 
vote of 63 to 20 with 12 not voting. Congressional 
Record, Vol. 77, pp. 2808-2809, May 3, 1933. 
There were 310 Democrats in the House to 117 
Republicans and 5 Farmer-Laborites. TVA was 
supported by 258 Representatives, 112 were op- 
posed and 60 did not vote. Ibid., p. 3600, May 17, 
1933. 
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. West, West and Northwest supported it. Of 


the few Democrats in the House voting against 
TVA, a significant number—13 out of 28—- 
originated in Illinois; these Congressmen feared 
the competition of TVA water power with the 
hard-pressed coal industry in their state.’ 
Among the 11 Republican votes for TVA, 3 
came from Progressive Wisconsin, 2 from power- 
conscious North Dakota where rural electric 
cooperatives were influential, and 2 from Ten- 
nessee, where TVA was located.’ 

The inevitably slow start of a new agency 
in the electric power field and the resounding 
Democratic majorities in Congress worked 
against any serious challenge to TVA ap- 
propriations during the first five years of its 
existence. The year 19388, however, brought 
the first decline of New Deal strength. Men 
like the Republican Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
entered the Senate, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt failed in his attempt to “purge” a 
number of conservative Democrats. Although 
this decline did not show up in absolute num- 
bers in the Senate, where there were 69 Demo- 
crats to 23 Republicans and four from other 
parties, the Democratic margin in the House 
was reduced to 261 against 169. 

The first serious congressional challenge to 
TVA occurred on February 8, 1939, when the 
House voted 159 to 122 in Committee of the 
Whole to approve an amendment cutting the 
Authority’s power appropriation request. This 
would have eliminated funds for completing a 
hydroelectric station at Gilbertsville and would 
have prevented a new start on a dam at Watts 
Bar.® On February 21, the Senate voted 49 to 
31 in favor of the TVA request,?° 

While no roll-call was taken in the House, a 
formal division did take place in the Senate. 
From Table I it is clear that the number of 


6 Ibid., passim. 

7 The seven TVA states include Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

8 For an account of TVA appropriations in the 
early years see C. Herman Pritchett, The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (Chapel Hill, 1943), pp. 230- 
241. As is usual with defeated parties in legislative 
battles in the United States, the opposition to 
TVA tried to defeat it in the courts before it could 
get started. The Ashwander case left the opposi- 
tion without any effective means of redress 
through the courts. Ibid., pp. 56-64. The next 
forum for attack was an extended congressional 
investigation. 

° Congressional Record, Vol. 84, p. 1250. 

© Ibid., p. 1673. The number of Senators not 
voting was 16. 
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TABLE I, KEY CONGRESSIONAL VOTES ON TVA, 1983 AND 1939 


Republicans for TVA 


1933 1933 1939 
House Senate Senate 
States by section TVA TVA 


Act Aet 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Delaware 

New Jersey 

New York 
Pennsylvania 1 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

‘Tennessee 2 
West Virginia 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 1 
Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 1 28 
Nebraska I 1” 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 3 1 1# 


pi pi pè pei 


Arizona 

California 1 1 
Colorado 

Nevada 

New Mexico I 
Utah 


Appro- 
priations 


Democrats Against TVA 


1933 1933 1939 
House Senate Senate 
TVA TVA Appro- 
Act Act priations 
1 1 
1 
1 1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 2 
1 
` 1 
1 1 
1 1 
Z 
1 
1 
1 
3 
13 
2 1 
I 
1 
1 I 
2 





a = Farmer Labor 
a #, *, are counted in the Republican Column. 


# = Progressive. 
* == Independent. 
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TABLE I.—(continued) 


Republicans for TVA 


1933 1933 
House Senate 
States by section TVA TVA 
Act Act 
Idaho 1 
Montana 
North Dakota 2 1 
North- Oregon 2 
west South Dakota 1 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Total 11 13 


Senate Democrats voting against TVA in- 
creased sharply throughout the nation, from 
3 in 1933 to 19 in 1939, with the South con- 
tributing the greatest share. The number of 
Republicans supporting TVA decreased from 
13 in 1988 to 7 in 1939. Nevertheless, the 
Democratic majority was sufficiently large, 
particularly when some Republican support was 
added, to provide a comfortable margin of 
victory for TVA. , 

The beginning of the Second World War 
intervened to halt temporarily any further 
decline in TVA’s support; it was an unexpected 
and ironical vindication of the Ashwander de- 
cision which had grounded the constitutionality 
of TVA on the war power. In 1940 and 1941 
Congress voted supplemental appropriations 
for TVA on the advice of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense’ Al- 
though TVA did not have an easy time of it 
during the next few years,’ the need of the 
Oak Ridge atomic energy and other defense 
installations for power which could not be sup- 
plied elsewhere led to a rapid growth of the 
Authority’s power facilities, both hydro and 
steam; even the vehement opposition of Chair- 
man McKellar of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to the building of Douglas Dam 
was overridden. 


Il. THE TVA STEAM PLANT PROBLEM 
In 1939 TVA produced virtually all of its 


u Pritchett, op. cil., p. 234. 

% See Ellen St. Sure, ‘The TVA Ammonia 
Plant,” in Harold Stein, ed., Public Administration 
and Policy Development (New York, 1952), pp. 391- 
444, 


Democrats Against TVA 


1939 1933 1933 1939 
Senate House senate Senate 
Appro- TVA TVA Approp- 

priations Act Act riations 
1 
1 
1 
l 
7 28 3 19 


power in hydroelectric plants; by 1956 it 
produced 70 per cent in coal-burning steam 
plants.“ During the War TVA had developer 
most of the remaining good hydroelectric sites 
and had also found it advantageous to build 
a few steam plants in order to provide firm 
(continuously available) power during low- 
water periods. Despite the end of the war, the 
demand for power in the Tennessee Valley in- 
creased after 1945. Huge atomic energy and 
military installations requiring enormous 
amounts of power were located in the Valley. 
And at the same time industrial and consumer 
demand, fed by increased use of electric ap- 
pliances, was growing rapidly in the TVA ser- 
vice area. 

As the demand for power increased, TVA 
rapidly exhausted its available additional water 
power and began to exhaust the useful poten- 
tial for firming up this supply through related 
steam plants. It either had to build new, inde- 
pendent steam plants or lose its potential mar- 
kets to private suppliers. The TVA Board chose 
to seek Congressional appropriations for a 
vastly expanded program of steam plant con- 
struction. This course was the more attractive 
because advances in technology had greatly re- 
duced the cost of steam power. But while the 
dam sites where hydroelectric power was pro- 
duced were fixed, and TVA could not expand 
its service area from these beyond an economic 
transmission distance from its sources of sup- 
ply, this was not true of steam plants which 
utilized coal. The number and deployment of 


n Pritchett, op. cit., p. 78. 

1 Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley An- 
thority, 1956. 

6 Tbid., 1945-1951. 
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steam plants that TVA might build was limited 
only by its own desires and the amount of capi- 
tal which Congress decided to appropriate, The 
pre-war conflict between publie and private 
power advocates therefore broke out afresh. 


The conflict occurred over the first giant — 


steam plant which TVA proposed to erect at 
New Johnsonville, Tennessee, in 1948. A 
victory in the 1946 election had put the House 
Republicans in control of Congress.'© When the 
vote was taken on an amendment to include 
funds~which the Truman Administration had 
requested for New Johnsonville, the House 
voted 192 to 152 against the proposal, with 87 
not voting. Although TVA received 16 Re- 
publican votes, largely from the West and 
Northwest as Table II shows, the large Re- 
publican majority was sufficient to defeat the 
Authority.” 

The Senate debate was influenced by a letter 
from the AEC declaring that it might well need 
more power from TVA for defense purposes in 
the coming years.!8 The New Johnsonville ap- 
propriation was thereupon approved in the 
Senate by a vote of 45 to 37 with 14 not voting. 
Republican support centered in the North- 
west, together with strong Democratic support, 
enabled TVA to carry the day.!® But when the 


16 The Republicans enjoyed a 254 to 185 lead in 
the House and a small 51 to 45 margin in the 
Senate. 

17 Congressional Record, Vol. 94, pp. 5623-5624. 
The vote took place on May 11, 1948. There was 
a second vote on June 19 in which another bid to 
provide funds for New Johnsonville was defeated 
201 to 186 with 42 not voting, two seats vacant, 
and one person answering present. The only 
notable difference between the two votes was that 
there were fewer non-voters the second time. The 
latter vote is recorded in a valuable compilation 
by the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, Voting Records on Rural Electrification 
and Related Wholesale Power and Rural Telephone 
Issues (September, 1954). Hereafter cited as 
NRECA Voting Records. l 

Beginning with 1948, all votes have been double- 
checked with the Congressional Quarterly Alma- 
nac, Which contains a category of voting showing 
those who were paired for or against or who made 
known their position. This category is symbolized 
in the tables by a cheek (v). It has been used in 


order to tabulate all available indications of sup-’ 


port or opposition to TVA. 
18 Congressional Record, Vol. 94, pp. 8280-8282, 
13 Thid., pp. 8282-8283. This vote took place on 
June 15, 1948. A motion to reverse the previous 
Senate action was defeated on June 19 by 47 to 87 
with 12 not voting. NRECA Voting Records. 
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TVA appropriation went to the Conference 
Committee the managers from the House re- 
fused even to talk about including funds for 
New Johnsonville and so it was defeated in 
the Republican 80th Congress.?9 

TVA made a strong comeback after Presi- 
dent Truman’s surprise victory in 1948. Put- 
ting ever greater emphasis upon the AHC’s 
need for power, TVA Chairman Gordon Clapp 
went to see President Truman and enlisted his 
support for the New Johnsonville steam plant 
as an essential defense measure. “The electric 
industry,” Newsweek reported, “was shouting 
‘Stop thief,’ ‘Unconstitutional’ and ‘Creeping 
socialism’ with high power intensity.’ But as 
one utility executive told a New York Times 
reporter, “Most Congressmen will not want to 
vote against appropriations for a defense proj- 
ect regardless of whether this (the New John- 
sonville project) actually is one or not.’ 

The Democrats commanded a Congressional 
majority in 1949. The key vote came when 
the House rejected by a vote of 192 to 105 an 
amendment to cut out an appropriation for the 
New Johnsonville steam plant.” Although the 
“veas and nays”? were not taken, the Times 
reported that the division took place “almost 
entirely along party lines.” The Senate also 
voted 55 to 30 to reject an amendment which 
would have denied TVA funds for New John- 
sonville. Nine Democratic votes or pairs against 
TVA were more than offset by 14 favorable 
ones from Republicans in the Northwest and 
other sections.” 

TVA’s support for steam plant appropria- 
tions in 1948 and 1949 came largely from two 
major sources: the Democratic Party, which 
was generally favorable to public power and 
which was committed to TVA as a leading 
symbol of the New Deal; and Republicans 
from Northwestern and Western states favor- 
able to public power. The opposition to TVA >- 
came from Republican private-power advo- 
cates and a few Southern and Border State 
Democrats. It should be noted from Table II 
that TVA lost no votes from New England 
Democrats and gained a few from New Eng- 


20 Congressional Record, Vol. 94, p. 9018. 

2 New York Times, April 4, 1948, part ILI, p. 1. 

2 Newsweek, March 28, 1949, p. 66. 

23 New York Times, April 4, 1948, part II], p. 1. 

2 In the House the Democrats led by 263 to 
171; and in the Senate by 54 to 42. 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 95, p. 1260. 

*% New York Times, February 17, 1949, p. 18. 

27 Congressional Record, Vol. 95, p. 4482, April 
13, 1949; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 5, 
1949, p. 258. 


TABLE Il. KEY CONGRESSIONAL VOTES ON TVA POWER APPROPRIATIONS, 1948-1952 


States by section 


New England 


Mid Atlantic 


Border 


South 


Southwest 


Midwest 


West 


Northwest 


Total 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


Apkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska, 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 


Idaho 
Montana 
North Dakota 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
Washington 
Wyoming 


vy =pair or announced position. 
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ly 
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land Republicans. The tense international sit- 
uation in the years between 1949 and 1952 no 
doubt helped TVA, as World War IT had, for 
it led to ever greater demands for power for 
the AEC and other defense agencies. TVA 
began to build six giant steam plants in these 
years and by 1954 had a total of 4.45 million 


kilowatts of power capacity under construc- 


tion,?8 

The TVA steam plant issue was debated in 
Congress again in 1952, with the Democrats 
in control. The House voted 199-159 to reduce 
TVA’s appropriation for steam plants by $14 
million. Among the 46 Democrats who voted 
or were paired against TVA were 36 from 


Southern and Southwestern states.29 The Sen- 


ate voted 39 to 30 to put back the funds which 
the House had deleted. The Democratic Sen- 
ators from Florida, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia voted or were paired against the TVA 
appropriation.®® The Conference Committee ac- 
cepted the Senate version. 

The 1952 votes on TVA appropriations re- 
veal a definite tendency, more manifest in the 
House than the Senate although present in 
both, for the Southern and Southwestern states 
outside the heart of the Tennessee Valley to 
refuse funds for steam plants. If this tendency 
were to spread to the Senate, TVA might have 
a difficult time securing additional appropria- 
tions 


lll, THE TVA FULTON STEAM PLANT PROBLEM 


Although TVA’s power production was con- 
stantly growing, the fact that the greatest 
part was allocated to defense projects led the 
agency to fear that it might become unable to 
meet the needs of its domestic customers. The 
most critical situation, according to TVA esti- 
mates, existed in the Memphis area. The Au- 


. thority decided to build a new power plant and 


chose an advantageous site at Fulton, Ten- 
nessee, some 30 miles above Memphis on the 
Mississippi River. Its first request for funds 


22 Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, 1954, p. 12. 

23 Congressional Record, Vol. 98, pp. 2699-2700, 
March 21, 1952; NRECA Voting Records; Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 8 (1952), p. 
128. Democrats in 1952 outnumbered Republi- 
cans 234 to 199 in the House and 49 to 47 in the 
Senate. 

30 Congressional Record, Vol. 98, p. 6473. The 
Senate earlier rejected an amendment to cut 
TVA’s appropriation by some $46 million, by a 
vote of 36 to 31. Ibid., p. 6471. 

3 Ibid., p. 9247, June 3, 1952; Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 8 (1952), p. 134. 
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with which to begin this plant, however, was 
rejected by the Truman Administration and 
failed to be included in the fiscal 1952 budget. 

The private utility interests vigorously op- 
posed it from the start. Chief among them was 
Middle South Utilities, a holding company 
with subsidiaries lining the western border of 
the TVA system. Middle South and its Presi- 
dent, Edgar H. Dixon, feared that TVA might 
cross the Mississippi and use the Fulton plant 
as an entering wedge for a thrust into private 
utility territory.” Moreover, the election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952 meant that for 
the first time TVA would have to deal with a 
Republican President who was hostile toward 
its power program. Nevertheless, TVA Chair- 
man Gordon Clapp, a zealous advocate of pub- 
lic power, suggested that the Incoming Repub- 
lican Administration provide funds for a one- 
billion dollar TVA expansion program over the 
next five years.* 

In his budget message of January 9, 1953, 
the departing President Truman included $30 
million for TVA to begin work on the Fulton 
plant. The Eisenhower Administration, of 
course, refused to be bound by the Truman 
budget and postponed action on the TVA re- 
quest. The President later revealed that busi- 
ness leaders from states outside the Tennessee 
Valley had come to him complaining, “You 
are taking our taxes and building up cheap 
power some place and taking our industries 
out.’’3? 

The information and advice which the Presi- 
dent was receiving at that time have been out- 
lined by Robert J. Donovan: 


In a conference with the President on May I1 
[Joseph] Dodge [the Director of the Budget] out- 
lined his own objections to the way things were 
shaping up in the T.V.A....T.V.A. had been es- 
tablished to develop water resources. The result- 
ing cheap power eliminated private competition. 
Hence the T.V.A. had taken to operating steam 
plants in areas formerly served by private utili- 


32 New York Times, January 16, 1951, p. 21. 

33 The Middle South system includes the 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, the Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company, the Louisiana 
Power and Light Company, and New Orleans 
Publie Service, Inc. 

34 See Daniel James and Brian Forrow, Memo- 
randum of Middle South Utilities, Inc., Regarding 
Legal Aspects of the Federal Government in the 
Electric Power Business, October 27, 1954, pp. 50- 
51. 

% New York Times, December 5, 1952, p. 18. 

3 Ibid., January 10, 1953. 

37 Ibid., July 1, 1954, p. 10. Press Conference. 
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ties. The cheap power attracted... industry 
which ... would require more ‘power. 

It was these ripples going out from the pebble 
that Eisenhower objected to and wanted to check.*8 


Two days later, on May 13, 1953, President 
Eisenhower announced drastic cuts in TVA’s 
budget that completely eliminated funds for 
the Fulton plant. 

At the same time, however, President Eisen- 
hower emphatically rejected the extreme alter- 
native of breaking up TVA and selling it to 
private investors. He commented at a press 
conference that TVA was a historical fact, it 
served many people, and selling it to private 
industry might wreck the whole system. “After 
all, the Government used a great portion of the 
power developed down there...he had no 
comment on such a thing, because that would 
be a pretty drastic step wouldn’t it?’ 

On June 17, 1953, the House voted 154 to 83 
to reject an amendment to add to the TVA 
appropriation funds for the Fulton plant.‘ 
Since Republicans outnumbered Democrats, 
though by only 11 votes—221 to 210—TVA 
obviously lost a great many of the Democratic 
votes it had received in previous years. While 
individual votes were not taken, sentiment in 
the House was indicated by Charles Bartlett, 
a pro-TVA reporter for the Chattanooga Times, 
who wrote of “the wide range of people, TVA 
friends and foes, who were impelled to ex- 
press ... their belief that the Authority must 
somehow be cut loose from its dependence on 
Congress.” 4# The notion that TVA would con- 
tinue indefinitely to expand its power facilities 
through use of public funds was repugnant to 
many congressmen. The Senate, then com- 
posed of 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 
one independent, also defeated an amendment 
to supply funds for the Fulton power plant.® 
Charles Bartlett reported that Valley senators 
had been content with a voice vote because 
“the poor showing that was likely would hurt 
chances of obtaining approval of the steam 
plant in the next session of Congress.” 


38 Eisenhower, The Inside Story (New York, 
1956), pp. 335-36. 

39 New York Times, October 22, 1958, p. 20. 

49 Congressional Record, Vol. 99, p. 6714. An 
amendment to decrease TVA appropriations fur- 
ther was defeated 153 to 69. 

41 Quoted from Charles Bartlett’s Files, story 
dated June 20, 1953. The files contain original 
copies of stories. 

42 See the Congressional Record, Vol. 99, pp. 
6651-6652 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 8472, July 10, 1953. 

44 Bartlett s Files, July 10, 19538. 
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IV. THE PROBLEM OF SUPPORT 


TVA’s leaders were not unaware of the ero- 
sion in their support but they were unable to do 
much about it. If TVA had been able to expand 
its operations into neighboring states, it might 
eventually have been able to count on support 
from congressmen of both parties in those con- 
stituencies which benefited from its activities. 
But TVA disclaimed any intention of going 
beyond its existing boundaries and, in any case, 
could not have mustered support for such a 
move. Had there been a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, congressmen from the TVA area might 
have established mutually supportive rela- 
tionships with their colleagues from that part 
of the country. But this fight had been lost, 
and all the TVA arguments about how much 
its purchases and yardstick helped other sec- 
tions involved intangibles that did not have the 
impact which large sums for government power 
plants in these localities might have had. 

TVA did have the most intensive support 
from congressmen in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. They would raise « 
great commotion if attempts were made to 
cripple the Authority; they would use the de- 
fensive advantages which the American sys- 
tem provides to block harmful actions; but 
they could not guarantee that TVA would con- 
tinue to receive the appropriations upon which 
the growth of its power program depended. 


V. THE DIXON-~YATES CASE 


Faced with a hostile Administration and 
Congress, TVA might have proposed to raise 
its own capital by using revenue bonds, thus 
undercutting the argument that the nation was 
being taxed to provide cheap power facilities 
for just a few states. But Chairman Gordon 
Clapp denounced this plan as a creation of 
TVA’s enemies. Leading TVA officials be- 
lieved or at least hoped that, given a favorable 
recommendation by President Eisenhower, they 
they could get funds for the Fulton plant 
through Congress.“ 

Clapp then came up with a new tactic: he 
suggested to the Budget Bureau that the AEC 
find a private supplier for some power then 
being furnished to AEC by TVA and release an 
equivalent amount back to the Authority." He 
undoubtedly suspected that the private util- 


4% New York Times, August 20, 1958, p. 36. 

46 Interviews with TVA officials. 

47 Official Report of Proceedings Before the 
United States Court of Claims, Docket No. 479-88, 
Mississippi Valley Generating Company et al., 
Plaintiff, the United States of America, Defendant, 
1957, p. 116. Testimony by Carl H. Schwartz, Jr. 
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ities would be unwilling to supply additional 
power at satisfactory rates directly to AEC in 
the area of Paducah, Kentucky and Joppa, 
Illinois, where the Commission’s facilities 
were located. The private utilities already had 
an enormous concentration of power in that 
area and would be hard put to dispose of it 
if AEC requirements ever materially lessened. 
By recommending a course which would be 
extremely difficult to realize to the mutual 
satisfaction of the utilities and the AEC, Clapp 
probably hoped that the Administration would 
be left with no alternative but to give TVA 
what it wanted.* 

The Administration adopted Clapp’s sug- 
gestion but soon discovered that the private 
utilities were not willing to supply the power 
where the AEC needed it. Contrary to Clapp’s 
expectation, however, the Administration was 
determined to find power for Memphis and 
still avoid the bitter defeat of recommending 
funds for the TVA Fulton plant. The Admin- 
istration instead developed a complex con- 
tractual arrangement whereby Middle South 
Utilities (headed by Edgar Dixon) and the 
Southern Company (headed by Eugene Yates) 
would contract with the AEC to supply power 
to the TVA service area near Memphis. The 
power which Dixon- Yates supplied to Memphis 
would then be considered as a replacement of 
power which TVA would continue to supply 
to AEC 150 miles away in the Paducah-Joppa 
area, 

TVA and its friends considered the Dixon- 
Yates project a blatant attempt by private 
utilities to invade the Authority’s service area 
under the guise of a contract with the AEC. A 
severe conflict over the Dixon-Yates project 
took place in Congress during the summer of 
1954. No description of these events will be 
attempted here, however, beyond a few essen- 
tial points directly bearing on TVA’s prospects 
for support in Congress. 

Representative Charles Raper Jonas of North 
Carolina, one of the seven states in the TVA 
region, declared that the Authority was no 
longer a babe in the woods but a giant which 
ought to take care of itself. “I do not say this 
in any spirit of animosity toward TVA,” Jonas 
said, “but rather in the spirit of an indulgent 
parent that [sic] asks himself when his son 
reaches voting age, has a family, a booming 
business and a heavy bank account, but still 





of the Budget Bureau. Hereafter cited as Dizon- 
Yates Trial, 1957. 

48 This and the following two paragraphs are 
summaries of events covered in detail in Wildav- 
sky, op. cit., chs. 2 to 6. 
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comes to ask for a handout: ‘Won’t that boy 
ever make his way by himself?” Although two 
TVA plants were located in North Carolina 
almost all of the power was exported to the 
Tennessee Valley. Jonas would never agree to 
taxing North Carolina for the exclusive bene- 
fit of its neighboring states.4* Many other state- 
ments could be cited to show that TVA was 
losing support from states just outside the 
center of the Authority’s operations.*° 

Before turning to the vote on Dixon- Yates, 
an earlier Senate roll-call (on an amendment to 
restore some $12 million in transmission-line 
appropriations for TVA) will be of use in ap- 
praising sentiment toward the Authority. The 
Republicans controlled the Senate by a slim 
48 to 47 margin with Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon characterizing himself as an Indepen- 
dent. On May 19, 1954, the pro-TVA amend- 
ment was defeated by a 56 to 23 majority with 
16 not voting. The 8 Republican and one Inde- 
pendent votes for TVA, which might have 
proved sufficient to carry the day in previous 
years, were overwhelmed by the 23 Democratic 
votes against the Authority.” Although the 
large Democratic vote against TVA was na- 
tional in scope (see Table III), most of it was 
centered in the South and Southwest. Then, 
on July 21, by a vote of 55 to 36 with 5 not 
voting, the Senate rejected an amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act which would have pro- 
hibited the Dixon-Yates contract. Only 3 Re- 
publicans and 1 Independent took the TVA 
side, while a sizable contingent of 12 Demo- 
crats, again largely from the South, supported 
Dixon- Yates.” 


49 Congressional Record, Vol. 100, p. 10482. 

50 Senator John McClellan, a Democrat from 
Arkansas where the Dixon-Yates power plant was 
scheduled to be built, posed the basic policy issue 
as he saw it: “Are we to continue to pour out mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in this [TVA] area to 
build it up beyond its natural potentials while the 
rest of the country suffers and waits?” The Ameri- 
can way, McClellan concluded, was to let some 
other state get the benefits fowing from the con- 
struction and operation of a large powerplant. 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Hearings ... 
to Amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, part II, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., June, 1954, pp. 1009-1010. 
Henceforth cited as JCAH Hearings, June, 1954. 

51 NRECA Voting Records; Congressional Quar- 
terly Almanac, Vol. 10, 1954, p. 186. 

52 Congressional Record, Vol. 100, p. 11221; 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 10, 1954, 
p. 563. The two Democratic Senators from Rhode 
Island and Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
constituting the total number of New England 
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(Senate) (Senate) 
Republicans for TVA Democrats Against TVA 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
States by section May July July May July July 
Trans- Anfi- Public Trans- Anti- Public 
mission Dixon- Power mission Dixon- Power 
Line Yates Line Yates 
Idaho 1 
Montana 
North Dakota 1 I+1V 2 
Northwest, Oregon 1* 1 i 
South Dakota 2 
Washington 
Wyoming l 
Total 9 4 7 23 12 6 


4/ = pair or announced position. 


It is by no means certain that all of those 
voting against Dixon-Yates were in favor of 
additional power appropriations for TVA. Some 
Senators opposed Dixon-Yates because of what 
they considered the unfortunate use of the 
AEC as a power broker in the Memphis area, 
a policy which they believed would lead to 
endless political disputes that were bound to 
impair the Commission’s defense activities.’ 

In similar fashion the House on July 23 
rejected an attempt to void the Dixon-Yates 
contract by a vote of 172 to 115. There was 
no roll-call.*4 

Intertwined with the Dixon-Yates conflict 
was another issue involving an amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act (authorizing the AEC 
to produce electric power with atomie reactors) 
which was sought by publice power interests. 
The Senate approved this amendment on July 
22 by a vote of 45 to 41 with 10 not voting. 
The favorable vote on this amendment may 
serve to differentiate roughly the general pub- 
lic power vote from the anti-Dixon-Yates 


Democrats, voted against Dixon-Yates. Im- 
mediately thereafter, by a virtually identical vote 
of 56 to 35, the Senate approved another amend- 
ment specifically authorizing contractual arrange- 
ments of the Dixon- Yates kind. 

53 See, e, g., Congressional Record, Vol. 100, pp. 
10142-11307, ¢nter-alia. 

54 Ibid., p. 11745; New York Times, July 24, 
1954, p. 1. 

5 NRECA Voting Records; New York Times, 
July 28, 1954, p. 1; Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, Vol. 10, 1954, p. 568. 


vote.™ The public power forces were able to 
muster Democratic votes from Southern and 
Southwestern states bordering on TVA, and 
additional Republican support from the North- 
west, which provided a margin of victory. There 
was, then, a narrower base of support for TVA 
than for general public power interests. 

The battle over Dixon-Yates and the TVA 
Fulton plant proceeded at full force in the 
Spring of 1955. Considerable emphasis in the 
House debate was placed on the argument that 
it was neither right nor equitable for all the 
people to pay taxes for the special benefit of 
the TVA region.®” To- all this, Representative 
Joe Evins of Tennessee replied with a long 
list of power projects being carried on in other 
states.’ Perhaps the most interesting discus- 
sion emerged when Republican Kenneth Keat- 
ing of New York charged that ‘In city after 
city ... we have seen families uprooted and 
separated, ... the corner grocery store closed, 


5 On the Democratic side, the following pro- 
Dixon-Yates senators supported the public power 
amendment: Fulbright of Arkansas, Lennon of 
North Carolina, Long of Louisiana, Byrd and 
Robertson of Virginia, and McCarran of Nevada. 
The following Republican senators favorable to 
Dixon-Yates voted for the public- power amend- 
ment: Dworshak of Idaho, and Mundt and Case 
of South Dakota. Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts was the only opponent of Dixon-Yates 
who also voted against the public power amend- 
ment. 

57 Congressional Record, Vol. 101, p. 8470 ff. 

58 Tbid., p. 8491. 
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men and women thrown out of work, virtual 
ghost... towns created when industries have 
moved down into this Government subsidized 
power area.” This tearful scene proved so up- 
setting to Representative Evins that he sought 
at once to allay the fears of his friends from the 
North by referring to a Department of Com- 
merce report showing that textile plants had 
been located in South and North Carolina, not 
the area primarily served by TVA.® Finally, on 
June 16 the House of Representatives, now 
a Democratic majority of 232 to 203, approved 
by a vote of 198 to 169 an amendment cutting 
out the TVA Fulton plant. There was no roll- 
call,6¢ 

The death-knell of the Fulton plant was 
sounded by Democratic Senator Carl Hayden, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
when he wired Memphis officials that it would 
be “impossible” to obtain Senate approval of 
that TVA proposal. Faced with the choice of 
doing without much needed power or accepting 
power from the hated Dixon-Yates combine, 
the Memphis City Commission voted on June 
23, 1955, to build its own power plant. With 
one stroke, this action undercut the Dixon- 
Yates project by depriving it of a market for 
power, and made the proposed Fulton plant 
unnecessary, since it was designed to serve the 
Memphis area. o 

The simultaneous demise of the Dixon-Yates 
project and the Fulton plant, and their replace- 
ment by a municipal power plant, met with 
virtually unanimous approval. For the Dixon- 
Yates interests, Memphis’ action had the ad- 
vantage of removing fear of the Fulton plant 
and striking a blow at TVA expansion. For 
the Administration and anti-TVA congress- 
men, municipal construction meant an end to 
demands on the Federal budget and an accept- 
able ideological outcome in the form of local 
initiative. For anti-Dixon-Yates congressmen 
and TVA, it put an end to private utility in- 
vasion of the Memphis area and the unwise 
involvement of the AEC. Construction of a 
power plant by Memphis was by no means an 
optimum solution for all; but, supporters and 
opponents of TVA agreed on one thing: they 
regarded this final outcome as preferable to 
victory by the other side. 

The remarkably widespread acceptance of 


59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid., pp. 8494-8495. 

61 Excerpt from Minutes of Meeting of Board of 
Light, Gas & Water Commissioners of City of 
Memphis. 

8 bid., Resolution of Board of Commissioners 
of City of Memphis. 
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the Memphis steam plant was not a prodi c. 
of agreement on goals within the Congress anc. 
the Eisenhower Administration. On the con- 
trary, this approval represented agreement v . 
the desirability of a specific policy—the «rc. 
cision to build a steam plant in Memphi:- - 
despite the fact that the opposing sides ha. 
not budged at all in their views on the desi-2- 
bility of support for Dixon-Yates and for T\ .. 
power appropriations.® Yet TVA still faced th> 
problem of how to meet the increasing dema.ic ~ 
for power from its other customers in the `- 
sence of congressional, not to say Administra- 
tion, support for appropriations with which tù 
construct new steam plants. 


VI. INTERNAL CONFLICT 


TVA’s traditional position of insisting upo 1 
Congressional appropriations to build stear 
plants was undermined from still another dire- 
tion by the Eisenhower Administration’s t1- 
pointment of men to the Authority’s Board tf 
Directors who were by no means wholly co- 
mitted to this view. When Gordon Clapp’s ter! 1 
expired in the Spring of 1955, President Eiscn- 
hower appointed in his place General Herber: 
D. Vogel, formerly of the Corps of Engineer:, 
an agency noted for its hostility to the Author- 
ity’s power program. While Clapp was Chai- 
man—indeed ever since Arthur Morgan’s c- 
moval early in TVA’s history—internal bur- 
mony had reigned because the three Director; 
and the staff shared common views about th: 
power program. Vogel’s championing of th> 
Administration’s position now led to severe in- 
ternal conflict with Directors Harry Curtis aay 
Raymond Paty and many staff members.®! .. 
measure of harmony was restored by the simpl > 
expedient of appointing new men to the Boar: 
when Curtis’ term expired in 1957 and Pat: 
died. 


Vil. THE REVENUE BOND ACT 


The lengthy negotiations, hard bargains, aad 
numerous conflicts which resulted in the TV.: 
Revenue Bond Act deserve a separate stud: 
which is beyond the scope of this paper.’ 


83 See Charles E. Lindblom, “The Science o' 
‘Muddling Through,’” Public Administratio: 
Review, Vol. 19 (Spring, 1959), pp. 79-88. 

6 See House Appropriations Committee Hesr- 
ings, Public Works Appropriations for 1966, .. . 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 84th Congress, is. 
sess., pp. 176-179, 331. 

8 For an outline of these events see “TY... 
Revenue Bonds,” Congressional Quarterly Alma- 
nac, Vol. 15 (1959), pp. 261-265. As TVA’s con- 
gressional fortunes worsened in the early 1950;, 
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Enough has been said, however, to indicate the 
considerations which led to the Act. TVA had 
lost so much support in Congress that it re- 
ceived no new power appropriations after 1953. 
‘Even with normal Democratic majorities it was 
no longer possible to secure appropriations. 
President Eisenhower had ruled out selling 
TVA to private interests. What, then, was to 
happen to the TVA power program? 

Not many alternatives were left. The Au- 
thority did use operating revenues to finance 
additional generating units for existing power 
plants. But this was obviously a stop-gap 
measure and could not begin to meet the Ten- 
nessee Valley’s need for additional capital. So 
long as the Government decided to keep TVA 


in public hands, there was only one feasible ` 


way out: the Authority must be permitted to 
raise its own funds in the public market. This 
would cut TVA loose from the appropriations 
. process, enable it to meet the Valley’s need for 
- power, and receive broad political support. The 

conditions under which the revenue bonds were 
to be issued, the precise amount, the area TVA 
was to serve, the degree of control to be exer- 
cized by Congress and the President might re- 
main within the realm of controversy. But there 
could be no doubt that if TVA were to be 


the idea of resorting to revenue bonds was “‘in the 
air” among supporters of the Authority who saw 
no hope for it in continued reliance on appropria- 
tions. The Port of New York Authority and many 
state toll road authorities provided conspicuous 
and apparently successful models. Meanwhile, 
the rise in interest rates paid by the Treasury, 
together with the Authority’s ample and growing 
operating revenues, made the prospect of raising 
TVA funds in the open market a less unattractive 
alternative. Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky, a Republican supporter of both TVA 
and President Eisenhower, suggested self-financ- 
ing 1954 and was in the forefront of the battle for 
its adoption. In 1955, President Eisenhower re- 
quested the TVA Board to recommend ways of 
financing power operations other than through 
appropriations. The Board recommended finance- 
ing through bonds secured by revenues from 
power. There followed a complex series of inter- 
agency negotiations in 1956 and 1957. Congress 
wrestled with the problem from 1957 to 1959 when 
the Revenue Bond Act was passed. It contained a 
series of provisions limiting the geographical area 
served by TVA, granting the Secretary of the 
Treasury limited control over the timing and 
interest of the bonds, putting a $750 million ceil- 
ing on TVA’s borrowing capacity, and arranging 
the terms for the repayment by the Authority of 
the Government’s previous investment in its 
power facilities. 
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maintained it would have to raise its own 
capital, 


VIII. WHERE AND WHY TVA LOST SUPPORT 


The usual explanation for the decline of 
Congressional support for TVA appropriations 
in the post-World War II period has been that 
New England interests feared competition 
from industries using cheap power provided by 
TVA and urged their congressmen to vote 
against it. This is true in part, but New Eng- 
land has regularly sent to Congress Repub- 
licans who generally voted against TVA any- 
way, so that any decline in the number of pro- 
TVA votes from that region was too small to 
affect the Authority’s fortunes drastically. 
Democrats from the New England states rarely 
voted against TVA. 

Although the number of roll-call votes avail- 
able for study is not large, the distribution of 
legislators suggests that support for TVA power 
appropriations from 1948 to 1955 came from 
most Democrats and a small contingent of 
Republicans, largely from the public power 
states of the Northwest. Toward the end of this 
period a tendency emerged for Democrats from 
the Southern and Southwestern states border- 
ing TVA to vote against steam plant appro- 
priations. When many of these same Demo- 
crats voted in 1954 for public power amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act, the legislation 
passed. 

A more likely hypothesis to explain the de- 
cline of TVA support, therefore, is that indus- 
trial interests and congressmen from the 
Southern and Southwestern states closest to 
the center of the TVA area came to feel that 
further development of cheap power in the 
Tennessee Valley had to be stopped. A secular 
change—the growing industrialization of the 
South—had led to a split in the old public 
power ranks and created a new and victorious 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats on this issue. It is ironical that TVA had 
contributed so much to the process of indus- 
trialization. 

“Accepted policies’—those government ac- 
tivities whose continuance is accepted by 
everyone—emerge in several ways. Mass ap- 


66 There appeared to be little support for turn- 
ing TVA down altogether. When a motion was 
made to recommit the revenue bond bill to com- 
mittee, the Senate voted 73 to 17 against it. The 
Democrats gave an overwhelming 56 to 2 vote 
and the Republicans split 17 to 15 against the 
motion. No comparable situation arose in the 
House where all the votes involved the conditions 
rather than the fact of issuing revenue bonds. 
Ibid. 
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proval may occasionally be so striking and so 
intense, as in the case of social security, that 
no one in a responsible position questions it. 
Or, an interest group may secure sufficient 
national influence so as to put beyond the 
range of debate the core of its gains, like the 
right to bargain collectively. Or, concessions on 
policy may be mace to opposing interests or 
support may be traced, in the traditional man- 
ner of log-rolling. But TVA was unable to 
secure any of these solutions to the problem of 
expanding its support. 

Comparing the major issues of American 
politics according to the degree of agreement 
shared by the two major parties, Julius Turner 
discovered that those issues he labelled ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Action,” including votes on TVA, had 
the third lowest Index of Likeness (measuring 
inter-party harmony), higher only than tariff 
and matters of patronage.’ There can be little 
doubt that the TVA public power issue polar- 
ized the parties more than most other issues, 
and this provides a clue to TVA’s difficulties. 

Perhaps one lesson to be learned from TVA’s 
experience is that a Government agency which 
requires large appropriations cannot expect to 
continue its programs, if they are controversial, 
unless substantial support from both parties is 
present. Dependence on a single party is 
dangerous. It is upreasonable to expect that a 
major party will maintain virtually complete 
cohesion on many issues over a long span of 
time, and the affected agency may therefore 
find itself defeated by defections from its 
supporting party. The swing of the political 
pendulum may be expected to bring the other 
party into power in Congress or in the Presi- 
dency for years at a time and few agencies can 
withstand an appropriations drought for so 
long a period. The very factors which originally 
secured such remarkable Democratie party 
solidarity for TVA—identification with the 
New Deal and the public power issue—led to 
similar Republican cohesion against it. The 
long term interests of an agency highly de- 
pendent upon appropriations are not served 


87 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress (Baltimore, 1951), pp. 38-89. 
The Index of Likeness for the tariff was 21.4, for 
patronage 26.9, and for Government Action 36.1. 
More recent confirmation is found in Herbert 
McCloskey, Paul Hoffman, and Rosemary O’ Hara 
“Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” this Review, Vol 54 
(June, 1960), p. 411. Taking a sample of party 
leaders at national conventions, the authors find 
that Republicans and Democrats are furthest 
apart on domestic issue preferences in regard to 
public ownership of natural resources. 


by identification with partisan and ideological 
issues. These divide the parties and give i]: 
party opposed to the agency a strong ince t- 
tive to cut it down at every opportunity. “l 
conditions which invite government agenci: 
and their supporting interests to form bi-pari: 
coalitions are compelling. 

TVA, of course, would have liked notni w 
better than to expand its support amou 
Republicans, but it was unable to do so. Co +- 
fined to one small region, it did not have su: i 
cient votes or other inducements to give A~ 
publicans reason to desert their private pos € 
supporters. Even within its nominal seven-sia. 
area, TVA met with hostility in Virginia a1 
considerable opposition in North Carolina. .\1 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabe mv 
and Georgia, not all congressmen manifested i. 
equally passionate interest in the TVA pow. 
program.®§ The failure of the proposed Mir-ot: 
Valley Authority ended one hope of addition: 
support. Yet some still thought it possible i: 
TVA to convince people in states outside t- 
area that its power operations brought ber. fi 
to them. Here lies the political significance - 
the concept of TVA as a “yardstick” by win: 
to measure the fairness of private utility r.i - 
But TVA’s publicists were unable to mas 
effective use of this point, partly because o’ 1 
troublesome problem of demonstrating t? 
comparability of rates, but largely, it sec 
because it was aimed at consumers who wir 
unlikely to do much about it even if thes ` 
lieved the Authority’s claims. The intenst, 
with which private utilities organize to pursi 
interests which are direct and obvious to Cun 
cannot be compared to the lesser and mer 
diffused interest taken by consumers for wie! 
an electric bill is rarely a source of major een 
cern’? 

When an agency finds that it cannot obi: 
essential support in any other way it may se» 
accommodations with opposing interests 
order to retain the major part of its progra.» 
But the very nature of TVA’s power operatien 
prevented any such move on its part. This i 


k} 


88 Nothing that is said here is meant to beliti] 
the considerable defensive advantages posses- s. 
by a small group of intensely committed Ou: 
gressmen; but this is not the same as the abil i 
to secure a majority for TVA approprisite: 
against opponents who are also intensely core 
mitted, 

89 A Gallup Poll on the Dixon-Yates afu: 
showed that only a third of the nation’s vote: 
had any idea of what was going on, and a Ix 
jority of them had not decided whether it w: 
good or bad. Public Opinion News Sear 
December 4, 1954. 
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not merely a matter of public power ideology, 
of devotion to the yardstick approach, or of 
indoctrination in the original aims of the 
agency, although all of these considerations are 
important. Rather, the point is that power 
plants and distribution systems are monopolies 
—only one can serve a given locality. TVA 
could hardly agree to turn itself over to the 
private utilities. The utilities might conceiv- 
ably have lessened their opposition if TVA con- 
fined itself solely to generating power and ena- 
bled the private interests to purchase its trans- 
mission lines and to acquire lucrative distribu- 
tion facilities. The owners of these facilities, 
however, were municipalities and cooperatives 
who provided the backbone of TVA’s support 
in its own area. The only way for TVA to 
concede something which the private utilities 
wanted would have entailed the loss of much of 
its existing support. 

Indeed, the absence of widespread national 
support for TVA might well have become 
evident much earlier if the requirements of war 
had not twice intervened when the Authority 
was encountering difficulties in Congress. Most 
of TVA’s phenomenal growth in electric power 
production took place during World War IT and 
the Korean War periods when considerations of 
national defense were overriding. More than is 
commonly realized, the growth of TVA has 
been a product of war. TVA’s most signal 
success has been its ability to seize upon the 
turn of world events and achieve its own 
growth while contributing to the nation’s de- 
fense effort. This accomplishment has protected 
TVA from more extreme attacks, for few 
responsible officials would consider selling or 
breaking up an agency in which so much had 
been invested and which sold so much power 

directly to the Government. 


IX. THE PROCESS OF ARRIVING 
AT THE REVENUE BOND DECISION 


When the smoke had cleared from the long 
battle over the power program, it was evident 
that TVA required a new national consensus on 
the terms of its continuance as the nation’s 
largest electric utility. This was accomplished 
by the Revenue Bond Act, which reconciled the 
widespread sentiment that TVA was here to 
stay with the insistence that it had to raise its 
own capital. Yet it is important to understand 
that broad acceptance of this solution was not 
the product of some mastermind, some official 
who worked out a plan for accommodating the 
diverse interests. On the contrary, the Revenue 
Bond Act was the result of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of conflict between the contending parties, 
under democratic rules, in which successive 
tests of strength revealed to the participants 
the best they could hope to get. 

It may appear that 25 years of conflict was 
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excessive. Perhaps there could have been an 
earlier (though not necessarily a happier) end 
to the TVA power problem had some official 
like the President been empowered to impose a 
solution in accordance with the ‘public inter- 
est.” But what would have been the likely 
consequences of such a decision? If TVA had 
continued to depend upon appropriations, in 
accordance with the programs of Roosevelt and 
Truman, its power operations would have 
slowed to a halt during Kisenhower’s term, with 
dubious prospects of much greater support in 
Congress during the succeeding Democratic 
Administration. The consumers of power in the 
Tennessee Valley would have been hurt badly 
and their representatives in Congress would 
have been exhausting their energies every year 
in a losing battle to keep pace with TVA’s 
capital requirements. The Revenue Bond Act 
avoided all that conflict, and the probability of 
failure, without hampering TVA in a significant 
way. It was surely a better solution than the 
available policy alternatives. 

It is often said, and still more often assumed, 
that the task of a hierarchical authority like the 
President should be to take a comprehensive 
view of all the interests implicated in a decision 
and to reconcile them by reference to his con- 
ception of what their welfare and the national 
welfare demands. Aside from the fact that the 
contending parties here had differing concep- 
tions of what the common good required, this 
procedure would have imposed a tremendous 
burden of calculation upon any official. To 
postulate goals for others, to discover what 
they will give and take at the margins of their 
preferred policies, to determine the intensity 
with which others will pursue their interests, to 
predict the consequences of the available al- 
ternatives, is a complex task. Yet all these 
calculations were made by the. affected parties 
as they pursued their interests and subjected 
their desires to the acid test of what others 
would accept. (It is one thing for an official to 
tell the interests involved that their cherished 
policies are unlikely to receive sufficient sup- 
port; it is another for the interests themselves 
to discover through conflict, bargaining, and 
negotiation, the realistic limits upon their 
aspirations.) The absence of a single, visible 
guiding hand makes it easy to underestimate 
the creative role of conflict among independent 
political forces, and to neglect entirely the feats 
of calculation performed through the interplay 
of interests within the American political 
system. The TVA experience suggests that if 
the desired goal is the determination of policy 
outcomes most satisfactory to the widest range 
of interested parties, then the clash of interests 
(within agreed on political rules) may be a more 
efficient process for achieving this end than 
calculation by any single hierarchy. 


JOSEPH DE MAISTRE AND THE REACTION 
AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ELISHA GREIFER 
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It is a commonplace observation of French 
politics of the past century that men who 
started out as radicals turned conservative as 
they grew older, and that party groups launched 
with radical names and programs, though they 
kept the names, swung to the Right with the 
passage of time. In both cases we explain the 
transformation, in part at least, as evidence of 
an increasing satisfaction with the status quo, as 
the political system made room for the new- 
comer. In Joseph de Maistre we have an exam- 
ple from a somewhat earlier age of a less com- 
mon phenomenon, the conservative turned 
reactionary, and impelled, moreover, to develop 
a systematic justification of his new position. 
Evidently, no parallel explanation will serve 
to account for this change, for Maistre, though 
he found a place for himself in the publie life 
of his time, grew increasingly dissatisfied with 


the trend of events around him. It will not do, 


either, to dismiss him—in the manner of the 
orthodox tradition in the history of political 
thought'—as an aythoritarian ogre,’ or an ir- 
rationalist,’ or simply as a confused man, a 
split personality with humanitarian impulses 
and reactionary ideas.4 There was no inconsist- 


1 Popularized by G. Brandes, Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature (6 vols., N. Y., 
1906), Vol. ITI, pp. 75, 87-112. 

2 His letters show that Maistre was a humane 
person who found the Russian punishment by 
the knout épouvantable (letter [1806], Oeuvres 
completes de Joseph de Maistre [14 vols., Lyon, 
1884], Vol. X, pp. 268-269); from St. Petersburg 
he reminded his Sovereign, after discovering the 


arbitrary treatment dealt out to several wretches, ` 


that “crime against the State...like any 
others ... must be proved” (letter of 28 Aug. 
1805, Oeuvres, Vol. IX, p. 462). The use of torture 
that he presented as a paradox (Les soirées de 
Saint-Pétersbourg [1817] really upset him as a 
magistrate (F. Descostes, Joseph de Maistre 
avant la Révolution [2 vols., Paris, 1893], Vol. II, 
p. 18). 

3 I, Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox (N. Y., 
1953). But surely Maistre believed in authority, 
not “because it was an irrational force,” but be- 
cause he thought it was well-grounded. The al- 
ternative was, moreover, anarchy. 

4 It is patronizing, as well as unjust, to Maistre 
as a reactionary not to concede that his patrician 


ency in this combination. Rather the explana- 
tion must be sought in the political situation 
of his day as he saw it, and in his concern for 
the perennial problem of political obligation. 
The positions that concern led him to take, his 
rationalizations of them, and the difficulties 
they landed him in, are the subject of this 
article. For whatever the merit of treating 
Maistre as the first of a century of romantics, 
or royalist writers, or of Christian pessimists,® 
the more significant fact is that he saw himself 
at the end of the eighteenth century and as its 
critic. No French Revolution, no Maistre. 


I. FROM CONSERVATIVE TO REACTIONARY 


If a Revolution was necessary to induce 
Maistre to re~act, Maistre before the Revolu- 
tion should have been merely conservative, not 
reactionary. And so he was. It was easy for a 
magistrate to be a conservative in a Savoy 
whose ancien régime was more enlightened than 
France’s. During the fifty years before the 
Revolution reforms were extensive and feudal 
rights were gradually extinguished.’ Even in 
this enlightened country, Maistre would seem 
to have been more enlightened than most. One 
of his biographers,® after studying Maistre’s 
decisions as a magistrate, concluded that they 
showed a marked propensity to resolve doubt- 
ful cases dealing with seignorial privilege on 
the side of liberty. 

But one should not conclude hastily from 
Maistre’s patrician enlightenment that Ma- 
sonry and illuminism exerted a great influence 
on him in his earlier days or that these were 
the source of a supposed mysticism that is the 
key to his later writings. Descostes says that 
Maistre never did more than “trifle” with 


humanity is part and parcel of his reactionary 
theories. The Revolution was a human catas- 
trophe, hence the Eighteenth Century was wrong. 
Protestantism caused dissension and the bloody 
Wars of Religion, hence it should never have 
been tolerated. 

§§. T. Muret, French Royalist Doctrines (N. Y., 
1933). 

6 J. N. Shklar, After Utopia (Princeton, 1957), 
pp. 18 ff. 

7 Cf. H. Menabrea, Histoire de Savoie (Paris, 
1933), p. 250. 

8 Descostes, Vol. II, p. 22. 
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Freemasonry,” and the evidence seems to bear 
him out. As a matter of fact, one of the authors 
trying to make the most out of such connec- 
tions has to admit that if Maistre used some of 
Saint-Martin’s notions he did so sans y tomber 
and without approving Martiniste undertak- 
ings.!? Maistre’s own writings, in this period 
and later, make it difficult to understand how 
anyone could exaggerate the influence. There 
is extant a mémoire that Maistre wrote his fel- 
low Mason, the Duke of Brunswick, in 1782 on 
the state of the lodge. There is no mysticism 
here. Instead, Maistre typically is concerned 
with the governance of the lodge, throws out 
democracy and interestingly suggests Papal 
government as a model. If it is to work, the 
realistic magistrate adds, there must be hier- 
archical order and provision for punishment. 
His verdict on Masonry thirty-five years later 
is not inconsistent. He does not deny that there 
is much in the works of the illuminists that is 
true, reasonable, and touching, but mixed with 
it is the false and the dangerous, particularly 
in their aversion to authority and clerical 
hierarchy. Saint-Martin, he noted, le plus in- 
struit, le plus sage et le plus élégant des théosophes 
modernes, died without wanting to receive a 
priest and with clear proof in his writings that 
he did not believe in the legitimacy of the 
sacerdoce chrétien. 

There is, then, little evidence that Maistre 
derived much of a positive nature from Saint- 
Martin. Perhaps he learned something from 
Saint-Martin’s opposition to the philosophes. 
But he certainly learned this elsewhere, too. 
He was taught by the Jesuits in his youth, and 
he never tired later of praising their respect 
for authority. He learned from Burke, of course, 
but the Enlightenment should not be viewed 
as devoid of antiphilosophes from whom he 
could have learned earlier. In his various works 
Maistre cites Nicolas Sylvestre Bergier (1715- 
1790), who wrote a Réfutation des principaux 
articles du dictionnaire philosophique in 1771 
and in 1789 a Burkean Quelle est la source de 
toute autorité?—“‘a, wise and profound theo- 
logian” who saw that social contract was only 


9 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 280. 

10 A. Viatte, Les sources occultes du romantisme 
(2 vols., Paris, 1928), Vol. II, pp. 79, 92. 

u E. Dermenghem (ed.), Joseph de Maistre, 
La Francmacgonnerie (Paris, 1925), p. 112. 

12 “Les soirees,’’ Oeuvres, Vol. V, p. 249. 

8 R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in 
Eighteenth Century France (Princeton, 19389), p. 
181, n. 6. 

4G. Cogordan, Joseph de Maistre 
1894), p. 7. 


(Paris, 
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a frivolous promise “without the dogma of a 
divine Legislator.’"> He also cites Bellarmine 
(on the Papacy, not on the origin of political 
power in the community); Cardinal Orsi 
(1692-1721), a Roman ultramontane; Bishop 
Huet (1680-1721), who wrote a censure of 
Descartes and a Traité philosophique de la 
faiblesse humaine; Francesco Antonio Zaccaria 
(1714-1795), a Jesuit who defended the Holy 
See in his Antifebronio. It is hard to see how 
Maistre deserves the title of “the earliest of the 
theocrats,’’'4 

Maistre derives then, in no small degree, 
from orthodox writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a conservative group before the Revolu- 
tion who may have been, as Palmer once 
thought, no more fiercely intolerant or less 
reasonable than the philosophic zealots of the 
new faith.’ The later Maistre utilizes this 
orthodoxy with the fierceness that distinguishes 
the reactionary from his earlier conservative 
self. In germ, some of the later ideas are seen 
in the earlier period. In the pedantic eulogy of 
his king in 1775 he not only praises monarchy, 
but also finds the occasion to display what later 
was characteristic of his treatment of religion, 
praise for it as “the most powerful means and 
the true nerve of the state.’’!® It is not merely 
doctrine, however, but also the mode of its 
exposition that distinguishes the reactionary 
from the conservative. As a conservative 
magistrate before the Revolution, Maistre was 
in the conservative situation of merely defend- 
ing an order hardly threatened, and not one of 
trying to restore an order which had been 
shattered. It is this simple difference in situa- 
tion which makes his 1784 address to the Savo- 
yard magistracy!®? so uncharacteristic of his 
later writings. Here he has only the occasion to 
exhort his hearers to impeccable public be- 
havior as a way of maintaining public respect 
for the regime. The events of the Revolution 
changed this conservative complaceny. 

Have you seen l’admirable Burke?, Maistre 
wrote to a friend in 1791. Pour moi Fen ai 
élé ravi, et je ne saurais vous exprimer combien il 
a renforcé mes idées anti-démocrates et anti- 


15 “Essai sur le principe générateur des con- 
stitutions politiques” (1809), Oeuvres, Vol. I, 
p. 237. 

16 H. Michel, L’Idée de létat (Paris, 1896), p. 
108. 

17 Op. eil., pp. 21-22. 

i8 PÉloge de Victor-Amédée III.” Cf. Des- 
costes, Vol. I, pp. 298, 304. 

19 “Le caractère extérieur 
Oeuvres, Vol. VII, pp. 9 f. 
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gallicanes.*® But with the Revolution Maistre’s 
situation is no longer Burke’s. The French 
disease was more contagious in Savoy than in 
England. In January Maistre’s poor Chambéry 
was already well-infected, and by June” he was 
reporting that a revolt was in the offing. The 
next year he fled before a French invasion. 
Thus, all his published writings postdate his 
emigration, and so from the first, but for one 
exception, he writes as an emigré, defending 
what had become the ancien régime, and await- 
ing its restoration. 

The exception confirms the rule. Maistre’s 
very first published writing, ‘Lettres d’un 
Royaliste Savoisien,’’? written for his Savoyard 
compatriots in 1793, not long after his removal 
to Switzerland, has the confident air of the 
recent emigré who expects to return promptly 
to his rightful place. Consequently, its outlook 
is still rather conservative. It defends the old 
order as enlightened and tranquil, possessing 
none of the abuses of the French regime, neither 
pecuniary privileges for the first two orders, 
nor ministerial depotism, nor venality of civil 
or military offices. He pauses to question the 
glib use of the word abuse, but he does not 
make any effort to defend France, for the 
Savoyard conservative can better make his 
defense by contrasting the rule of Sardinia 
with other kingdoms. He denies that the new 
republic (of Allobroges), instituted with the aid 
of French arms possesses the support of the 
people, or of anybody except the “city scum, ”23 

But Maistre’s situation does not long allow 
him confidence in a quick Restoration. Thus 
his scope of attention is soon broadened to 
France and to government in general, and he 
is plunged more deeply than Burke into the 
abstract questions which, like Burke, he depre- 
cates and would avoid.24 The difference be- 
tween Maistre and Burke is perhaps best seen 
here. Like Burke he rails against abstract 
reason, but he immediately turns to writing an 
extended analytical “Étude de la souverai- 
neté”? which, in spite of its recurrent attacks 
on the abstract method of Rousseau, Voltaire,” 


70 Letter of 21 Jan. 1791, id., Vol. IX, p. 11. 

2 Ibid.; letter of 26 June 1791, id., Vol. IX, 
p. 19. 

2 Id., Vol. VII, pp. 35 ff. 

23 Ibid., pp. 114, 200. 

z Thid., p. 37. 

% Id., Vol. I. The work was written during 
1793-96, but not finished, and was first published 
posthumously. 

z% Ibid., pp. 367, 406. Thus Voltaire has de- 
stroyed the religious “cement,” and Rousseau 
political authority. 
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Paine and the philosophes, is in character only 
an inverted Social Contract or Second Treatise 
on Government. Maistre cannot simply return to 
an Eighteenth Century that produced the 
Revolution. He must return to a purer, better 
version of the past. The rightful essential past 
must be stripped of its corrupt accidents if the 
Revolution is not to recur after military defeat. 
This given in Maistre’s situation is implicit in 
all of his analyses, although he only gradually 
became conscious of it and made it explicit,?’ 


I], CAPTURING THE PAST 


The first strategic object is to establish title 
to the past. Maistre cannot argue contract in 
any form, for that has been utilized to legit- 
imize the Revolution. He cannot even argue, as 
Burke does, a Hobbesian irrevocable contract, 
for the obvious retort now would be that it 
has been revoked. On the other hand, he can- 


-not simply argue prescription like Burke. For 


the new, more recent past has displaced the 
older prescription. He seizes instead upon the 
not novel idea?’ of the true and enduring genius 
of a people and makes it the means of his 
counterattack for possession of the French 
past. This is inserted into his treatise on sover- 
elenty, which starts with the well-known ref- 
utation of contract. If no man is ever born or 
ever was born anterior to society, no convention 
could have set up his society, and hence tlic 
origin of society is not the work of men, but 
of God. All those peoples who have stories of 
their origin trace it to a divinity. The notion 
of divine origin is a universal idea; it is more 
than a fable.?9 

This clears the way for Maistre to introduce 
sovereignty without risking its becoming the 
property of the people. Burke managed this bv 
dissipating sovereignty in the English mixed 
Constitution. Maistre achieves the same end by 
building sovereignty into the original society. 
Even the Indian tribes are not without laws 
and a chief: 


. His majesty, the Cacique, is covered with an 


oily beaver skin instead of a coat lined with 
Siberian fox; he royally eats his enemy prisoner 
instead of returning him on his word of honor, as 
in our degraded Europe. But, in the end, there is 
among the savages a society, sovereignty, uv 
government of some laws or other.* 


27 “Mémoire” (1809), id., Vol. XI, p. 352. 

28 Tt goes back to antiquity, of course. Maistre 
cites Tacitus as well as Montesquieu, 

29 “Étude,” Oeuvres, Vol. I, pp. 317, 331-332. 

3 [bid., p. 322. 
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And were there not, Maistre adds, a savage is 
only potentially a man anyway. Sociability is 
part of human nature, It is thus presented as 
an original and permanent condition that sover- 
eignty and society are co-existent. It would be 
just as impossible to imagine it otherwise as to 
imagine a hive and a swarm of bees without 
a queen.*! 

A nation, then, has its own God-given social 
and historical constitution in a rooting even 
more secure than Burke’s legal prescription. 
Even great legislators have not created this 
order; they rather gave form to what was al- 
ready immanent in their people. Nor do they 
deceive themselves (like the Jacobins) into 
thinking it is human reason which can build 
lasting institutions. Institutions last because, 
created by God, they are both political and 
religious and accepted as sacred by the people.*? 
As in Hobbes, it is stability that counts, and 
here monarchy shines. It is admitted that in 
their good days, democracies are brilliant, but 
they are passing meteors, not capable of 
counteracting the follies of the people. Athens 
came to ruin. The Roman Iimpire was less 
bloody than the Republic. The English mixed 
constitution is only a century old and probably 
will not last. “Republican liberty” usually 
means the good of a few at the expense of the 
many and is accompanied by daggers, wars, 
internal dissension and sedition, whereas the 
grand monarchies have undertaken great proj- 
ects, produced the Keplers that led to Newton. 
If one balances the ups and downs, and aver- 
ages the reigns of sixty-six French kings, one 
can see that the most stable rule is clearly 
paternal hereditary monarchy. One has only 
to submit to authority. 


31 Ibid., pp. 318, 323. 

32 Ibid., pp. 329, 347, 352, 354, 361. 

3 Maistre is not in a position to take advantage 
of the help offered by Burke, who defends the old 
France by minimizing its difference from Eng- 
land. National representation, alive in England, 
is dead or dormant in France. Ibid., p. 45. 

34 In fairness, it ought not to be forgotten, as it 
usually is, that. Maistre means limited monarchy, 
in which there is an independent judiciary, room 
for talent, advisory councils and the liberty in- 
digenous among the European peoples—~.e., the 
ancien régime as it had lately functioned in Savoy 
and was supposed to function in France. Ibid., pp. 
430-437, 440-441, 450-452. Furthermore, the 
army law excluding the third estate from com- 
missions was une gaucherie ministerielle and 
simply unenforceable. Nor is Maistre sure that 
venality of offices is good. The old French con- 
stitution is not absolutism, but a mélange 
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Maistre, however, still had to remove ob- 
vious objections that Louis XIV did not face. 
Louis XIV could cite the sixty-some kings as 
the only French past. Writing in 1796—97,% 
Maistre has an additional span of years to ex- 
plain, a new and alternative past which had 
the advantage for the moment of being the 
successful one of the two competitors. Later 
writers sympathetic to the Revolution would 
sanctify their past by claiming at least parity 
for les deux Frances.” Maistre had to argue 
that the Revolution was only an interregnum, 
an aberration, a chastening period of anarchy 
between two Bourbons; that the Revolution 
had not produced a durable order, and neither 
could nor would. 

Hence the unflagging argument that the 
Revolution was ordained by Providence to 
chasten and regenerate a sinful France. God’s 
ways are mysterious, but one can see that the 
Terror is swallowing up its own Revolutionary 
parents. By making a national crime out of the 
Revolution one might admit and yet reason 
away its popular sanction. The devil does God’s 
work, an anarchical interregnum serves its 
purpose in the ordered scheme of things, Jacob- 
inism serves the monarchy unwittingly and 
Robespierre’s infernal genius saves France from 
dismemberment by the Allies. The clergy is 
regenerated as a result of its sufferings. All 
serves a grand plan of restoring peace and 
royalty which will legitimize France’s con- 
quests.*8 

Maistre has been attacked for introducing at 
this point some gloomy reflections on war and 
violence,®® as part of the mysterious and ap- 
parently permanent order of human life. The 
offended critics usually make it sound as if 
Maistre were the first to say that the wages of 
sin is death or even that God created a world 
in which the innocent (by men’s standards) 
suffer. All this is as orthodox as to maintain 
that secular authority comes from God—al- 
though Maistre need not arrogate to himself 


the application of God’s ordinances to human 


de liberté et d'autorité. ‘Considerations sur la 
France,” id., Vol. I, pp. 89, 95 n.1, 182. 

% “Htude,” id., Vol. I, pp. 524-525. As with 
Hobbes, the alternative is anarchy. This applies, 
of course, to any form of government for both 
writers, democracy included. 

3 “Considérations sur la France.” 

37 Cf. R. Soltau, French Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (New Haven, 1931), pp. 
486 ff. 

38 “‘Considérations,” op. cit, pp. 12, 17-19, 
21-22, 24, 180. 

39 Thid., ch. 3, pp. 28 ff. 
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particulars. In any case, he saw a war to the 
death between Christianity and philosophisme 
and called to the French to take their place at 
the side of His Most Christian King.*° 

If it is necessary for Maistre to deny respect- 
ability to the second and newer Revolutionary 
past, by explaining it away as an episode in 
the one legitimate French tradition, it is also 
necessary to adduce evidence that this alter- 
nate past cannot take root. Hence a few inter- 
esting remarks on the United States, then a 
symbol to many Europeans. Comte later re- 
called how in his youth it seemed that the 
Americans of the revolutionary generation 
were surrounded by the august aura of repub- 
lican Rome. Maistre at first disdains even to 
consider the upstarts: 


America is cited to us; I don’t know anything so 
impatient as the eulogies bestowed on this child 
in arms. Let it grow up. 


Besides, the historic social and institutional 
characteristics differentiating France from the 
United States allow him to discount experience 
in the United States as evidence for the dura- 
bility of the French Revolution, an argument 
pursued later by Gentz. For Americans, the 
king was a distant external power. Almost all 
the first colonists were republicans who left 
England during the time of religious and 
political troubles. The colonists built on these 
elements and on the English system of three 
powers; and unlike the French, they did not 
wipe the slate clean.® 

In addition to denying the newer Revolu- 
tionary past respectability, it is necessary for 
Maistre to root it out. This means explaining 
where things went wrong and finding a formula 
for avoiding the same errors when the old 
regime is restored. For Maistre, the theories of 
the Revolution were nothing but the rigorous 
logical development of the four articles of the 
unfortunate Gallican declaration of 1682.8 But 
he goes further back to find the source of cor- 
ruption, and equates all its manifestations: 
Gallicanism, atheism, Protestantism, illumin- 
ism, phtlosophisme, Calvinism, Jansen, Rous- 
seau, the fronde, together with Bacon, Locke, 
Helvétius, Kant, and materialism and sensa- 
tionalism. Everyone not for us is not only 
against us, but is related in some secret fashion. 
This is not something I am imputing to Maistre. 
He believes in “‘hidden affinities” in the social 


49 Ibid., pp. 62, 66. 

4 Ibid., p. 47. 

“2 Ibid, p. 87. Cf. also “Fragments sur la 
France,” Oeuvres, Vol. I, p. 218. 

48 “Du Pape,” Oeuvres, Vol. II, p. 514. 
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world, as in the physical world, which, indeed 
it is the task of science to discover.“ Such are 
the negative beginnings of positive social 
science—in witch-hunting.* 

The essence of the enemy is variously dis- 
tilled. Frequently it is labelled the Eighteenth 
Century or philosophisme. But the Eighteenth 
Century is nearly as often called the daughter 
of the sixteenth, with Protestantism its symbol. 
Protestantism is the enemy of every variety of 
sovereignty as Catholicism is the most ardent 
friend, conserver and defender of all legitimate 
governments. Protestantism is rebelle par es- 
sence, for it substitutes discussion for author- 
ity and individual judgment for the infallibility 
of those in authority. Protestantism is not 
favorable to any government, but is republican 
under monarchies and anarchist in republics. It 
is the sans-culotizsme of religion. It is responsible 
for the vices of the present. It was the poison 
in the Gallican Church, which was “Protestant 
in the XVIth century, frondeur and Jansenist 
in the XVIIth, and finally philosophe and 
republican in the last years.” It was the chii- 
dren of this sect who led Louis XVI to the 
scaffold; not one Protestant writer defended 
him, 

Maistre designates as the philosophic Urfeind 
first Locke, then Bacon. Locke’s principles, 
nurtured in the warm mud of Paris, produced 
the revolutionary monster which has devoured 
Europe. “Contempt for Locke is the beginning 
of wisdom.’’4? Because there must be no nego- 
tiations about authority, nothing about the 
social contract can be good, and everything 
Locke says must be controverted. The indi- 
vidual is not prior to the group, and man’s 
inability to invent language proves it. Be- 
cause the empiricism of Locke’s epistemology 
also seems interlaced with individualism and 
social contract, Maistre is willing to go back 
to innate ideas, even if Aquinas presents an 
embarrassing degree of empiricism, too.*® While 


44 “Reflexions sur la Protestantisme,” id., Vol. 
XII, p. 86. 

3 Cf. H. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (2d 
ed., N. Y., 1954), pp. 328, 344. 

46 “Reflexions,” op. cit., pp. 6, 76, 82-84, 90, 93, 
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lution (Princeton, 1957). 

47 Soirées,” Oeuvres, Vol. IV, pp. 372, 380. 

48 Ibid., p. 109 ff; “Cinq paradoxes” (1795), id., 
Vol. VU, p. 328. Bergier so argued before the 
Revolution. Cf. Palmer, op. cit, p. 19. Earlier, 
Maistre had learned from Hume, as well as from 
Burke, to pooh-pooh a priori notions, ‘Principe 
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Locke is the official bête-noir, Maistre veered 
toward elevating Bacon to that position when 
he discovered that Locke is only Bacon’s suc- 
cessor. Locke in turn engenders Helvétius, so 
that “all the enemies of the human race as- 
sembled including Cabanis himself, are de- 
scended from Bacon.” Kant is drawn into 
the net, too. All Kant’s career is contained in 
ovo in his inaugural dissertation at Koenigsberg 
in 1770 (a work on epistemology), for it presum- 
ably led him to republican heresies and to his 
being utilized by theosophists for unorthodox 
purposes.5 The rest of the Eighteenth Century 
is similarly disposed of—Rousseau,® Voltaire, 
etc. Illuminisme, for example, is an amalgam 
of Calvinism and philosophisme. The Jews get 
only a sentence.™ 


HNI. THE CHURCH AS A POLITICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


We have already seen that to anchor the 
monarchical past Maistre locates sovereignty 
and authority in the divine origin of a people. 
He never tires of pointing out the conserva- 
tive force of popular belief in such a history. 
No institution of any sort can last if it is not 
founded on religion. The religious principle is 
créateur et conservateur. The overthrow of the 
old order becomes, then, “an insurrection 
against God,” something which never occurred 
before the eighteenth century.” Such a patently 
instrumental approach to religion has made 
commentators dubious of Maistre’s religious 
sincerity, commentators who are genuinely 
distressed or profess to be shocked at Maistre’s 
dating the fourteen centuries of national reli- 
gion—the basis of French national life—from 
the Druids! Sainte-Beuve patronizingly con- 
ceded that Maistre was religious in the prac- 
tice of religion, but that there was nothing of 
devotion in his practice. Faguet accuses him 
of making religion nothing more than a basis 
for his politics. While this is certainly exag- 


49 “Examen de la philosophie de Bacon” (pub- 
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gerated, the practicing Catholic who was 
shocked at Saint-Martin for dying without last 
rites and who had a brother who was a Bishop 
and a sister who was an Ursuline,5’ himself 
recognizes in the introduction to the 1820 
edition of “Du Pape” that his approach to 
religion had been criticized for being exces- 
sively philosophical. He had overly “human- 
ized” the idea of infallibility, the ultramontanes 
felt, by basing it only on philosophic considera- 
tions, over emphasizing analogue to sover- 
eignty in the temporal order. He protests he 
is not denying revelation,®® but the fact re- 
mains he has nothing much to say in a tradi- 
tional religious vein, and volumes to say about 
the Church as a political institution. Lord 
Acton puts it more dispassionately: Maistre 
was the foremost of a group of laymen taking 
the place of the clergy in literature, ‘all rather 
inspired by the lessons of recent history than 
versed in the older details of theological dis- 
cussion.’’59 

Avoiding the presumptuous question of per- 
sonal devotion, let us only note how Maistre’s 
ecclesiastical program serves his politics. “If 
I were an atheist and sovereign,” he wrote to 
a Papal Nuncio in 1815,® “I would declare the 
Pope infallible by public edict for the establish- 
ment and the security of the peace in my 
realms.” Maistre consciously treats religion 
instrumentally. Let us treat Christianity as 
only a political institution, he can say. From 
this point of view—justification in the sight of 
God apart—Tellier’s persecution of the Jansen- 
ists was francaise et bonne politiquement. Ir- 
religion is canaille. The patrician is a lay priest; 
the national religion is his prime and most 
sacred property, for his privilege falls with it. 
If it were permitted to establish degrees of 
importance, Maistre would put hierarchy be- 
fore dogma, he wrote to a Russian Orthodox 
friend. Before the decision, the question of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost mattered little; 
what was of infinite importance was the obliga- 
tion of Greek to submit to Roman authority, 
for otherwise there would be neither faith nor 
Church. The ultramontane formula he offered 
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to one of Louis XVIII’s councillors begins with 
the political: 


Point de morale publique ni de caractére na- 
tional sans réligion, point de réligion Européenne 
sans le christianisme, point de véritable chris- 
tianisme sans le catholisme, point de catholisme 
sans le pape, point de Pape sans le suprématie qui 
lui appartient.™ 


The Church is part of the European political 
fabric, and it too must be accounted for if the 
old order is to be restored. 

But the restored Church must be purified of 
false Gallican principles. The aristocracy lost 
all by its alliance with Gallicanism. Its destiny 
is in its natural alliance with the ecclesiastical 
order. The old order to be restored has an 
honorable place for the aristocracy. But for 
this old order to be safely restored, monarchical 
authority must be absolutely unchallenged, 
and absolute obedience is only taught by the 
Church, notably by the Jesuits. It took less 
than thirty years for the generation raised 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits, without their 
moral education, “to overturn the altar and 
cut the throat of the king of France.” Ignoring 
Jesuit theorists of the right to resistance, like 
Suarez and Mariana, Maistre claims that the 
Church has never employed against a civil 
authority anything but “apologies, raisonne- 
ments et des miraciés.’’®’ Aristocracy and clergy 
must hence make common cause, not against 
the monarch as before, when the clergy was 
Gallican and the nobility infected with philo- 
sophisme, but to bolster the monarchical 
principle that is their salvation. If the vigor 
of the Church itself depends on hierarchy and 
the principle of sovereignty, then it is neces- 
sary to be ultramontane. As Maistre never tired 
of repeating 


plus de pape, plus de sauverainété; plus de 
sauverainété, plus d’unité; plus d’unité, plus 
d'autorité; plus d’autorité, plus de foi.® 


And faith teaches obedience. Even if the faith 
itself is persecuted, popular resistance is not 
justified.” So securely is the restored order to 
be anchored. 

While this extreme view tends to make faith 
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a mere instrument for public order, it should be 
observed in fairness to Maistre that he is more 
sensitive to the question of the misuse of powcr 
than a more thorough-going absolutist like 
Hobbes. The only restraint upon the ruler 
Hobbes recognized was ‘“‘duty.’’?° Maistre like- 
wise cannot permit restraint to be exacted as a 
matter of political right, for that would destrov 
the principle of authority and mean the dissolu- 
tion of society.” The monarch can be restrained 
only by a force that is external and non- 
political. That is to say, spiritual; hence the 
Papacy. Starting with a sovereign monarch, 
Maistre is consistent in going on to assert that 
every liberty won by the Gallican Church from 
the Holy See meant the enslavement of the 
French clergy to the temporal power; that the 
so-called liberties of the Gallican Church were 
in fact exercised by civil magistrates in a man- 
ner reproved by the clergy:” that the popes 
have fought for the legitimate liberties of men; 
that it is due to the Church that European 
monarchy is under law, and is not tyranny; 
that the clergy employed its influence to try to 
restrain the wickedness of temporal rulers to- 
ward South American Indians” and extin- 
guished servitude in Europe; and that, indeed, 
the Popes were les instituteurs, les tuteurs, les 
sauveurs et les véritables genies constituants de 
l'Europe. If restraint has to come from some- 
where, and Maistre would not deny this, it 
would be exercised logically only by a spiritual 
and external power, which is most natural and 
least dangerous.” The instrumentality of reli- 
gion is never far from sight. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


When is a revolutionary change irreversible? 
The fact is that Maistre could see even before 
the demise of Napoleon that the Restoration 
would not be an unimpaired restoration of the 
old regime, let alone the purification of the past 
he prescribed, and that he would have to lec- 
ture Louis XVIII as much as his Bourbon 
predecessors for their mistakes. Principle would 
not override compromise. And this is what in 
fact happened. Maistre was as out of place in 
1819 as he had been in 1789. The restored 
Sovereign could not make use of Maistre’s anti- 
Gallican principles; nor for the moment, could 
the clergy.” Only a few years earlier the Pope 
could not even acknowledge Maistre’s offer to 
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dedicate “Du Pape” to him.” The reprint in 
181578 of Maistre’s ‘‘Considérations” made it 
seem he was not merely against constitutions 
in general, but a fortiori against the Charter 
of 1814, as he indeed was. It was as liberal a 
charter as could be hoped for under the circum- 
stance, Louis XVIII having learned a lesson 
entirely different from Maistre’s. 

Maistre was consistent with what should 
have been Bourbon principles, but the Bourbon 
himself was not. The whole problem of settle- 
ment had been wrongly defined. Everyone was 
concerned to find the means of establishing 
order by touching the revolutionaries and their 
acts as little as possible. He would propose the 
opposite, erasing the revolutionaries and their 
acts as much as possible without endangering 
the legitimate Sovereigns. Otherwise, the party 
of sovereignty was lost.” Maistre’s last letters 
and conversation showed him bearing bravely 
the gloomy knowledge that the Revolution had 
not, by his pure standards, been defeated: 


La révolution est debout, sans doute, et non 
seulement elle est debout, mais elle marche, elle 
court, elle rue.%° 


The only difference between this epoch and that 
of Robespierre is that then heads fell, now faces 
change. The nobility and the clergy, he wrote 
to Bonald, have been reduced to the level of 
the simple bourgeoisie by a government which 
boasts of legitimacy.®! Maistre died foreseeing 
that things would get worse before they got 
better, that the revolutionary principle would 
not accept the fall of Decazes, but would react 
against the monarchy and chase the royal 
family from France again.” 

It is Maistre’s stubborn principles in times 
that are out of joint, and not a desire to shock, 
which leads him to severe judgments. Much 
earlier, for example, Maistre in 1793 proudly 
related how during the wars of religion Savoy 
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had suppressed both innovators and inquisi- 
tion.® Before the Revolution it was in no way 
necessary for a conservative in France or Savoy 
to defend the Inquisition. But later, in 1815, 
his reactionary position brought him around 
to it. For if one can see now that to undo the 
Revolution it is necessary to root out the Revo- 
lutionary principle, it also can be seen that the 
old leniency was wrong. The Inquisition was 
proper. Spain was fortunate, for through the 
Inquisition she alone escaped the blood of the 
religious wars. Heresy is a dangerous crime. 
And, finally, had France possessed this institu- 
tion, the Revolution would have been avoided.4 
Again, Maistre had earlier no reason to defend 
venality of offices. Later he saw it as an integral 
part of the monarchical system. Again, 
Maistre earlier could be proud of the liberty 
and equality in enlightened Savoy. Later, he 
would warn against the dangers of liberating’ 
the serfs in Russia.®* Such unrelenting consis- 
tency is worthy of a philosophe. 

And this is our conclusion. Maistre is a 
philosophe in spite of himself, an eighteenth 
century man. To be sure, we can see in him 
earlier orthodox views that were never fully 
displaced by the Enlightenment. But Maistre 
has to recast these earlier views as a result of 
his situation, since he has the reactionary task 
of restoring the old regime, and not merely the 
conservative task of defending it. To restore 
the old regime, however, requires that he see 
it as a system, and it is system-building which 
sets both Maistre and his enemies off from a 
Louis XIV or a Louis XVIII. A monarch can 
be pragmatic, even lenient. A monarchist or a 
philosophe cannot. It is Maistre’s change of 
situation that requires the easy-going conserva- 
tive to become a systematic political philoso- 
pher of reaction. By not merely reacting against 
the French Revolution, but by seeking as well 
to erase the infamous principles which were 
both its cause and justification, Maistre is al- 
most driven to a philosophy of order. He is al- 
most, but not quite, a latter-day Hobbes. After 
all, it was the good society he sought, not mere 
survival. 


83 “Lettres d'un royaliste savoisien,’”’ zd., Vol. 
VII, p. 65. 

3t “Lèttres sur l’Inquisition espagnole,” (1815) 
id., Vol. III (trans., J. Fletcher [London, 1838]), 
Letter V. 

8 Earlier, ““Considérations,’’ see above; later, 
“Générateur,” Oeuvres, Vol. I, p. 284. Maistre 
came also to defend venality of judicial office as 
securing the independence of the judiciary. 

8 “Quatre chapitres sur la Russie,” id., Vol. 
VIII, p. 355. 
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COMMUNICATIONS _ 
STRAUSS ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


To THE EDITOR: 


In his review (March 1961 issue, p. 149) of 
What is Political Philosophy? by Leo Strauss, 
Herbert Deane challenges Strauss on the ground 
that, “In his interpretation of the history of 
political thought he holds Machiavelli respon- 
sible for effecting the significant break with the 
classical tradition.” According to Deane, 
“Strauss’ thesis leaves unexamined the pos- 
sibility that the decisive break with classical 
political philosophy was accomplished, many 
centuries before Machiavelli, by the Church 
Fathers, especially by St. Augustine. In the 
“patristic tradition God’s grace and its instru- 
ment, the Church, replaced the social and 
political order as the source of true virtue.” 

Deane appears to use the terms “‘political 
thought” and “political philosophy” inter- 
changeably. What is Political Philosophy? be- 
gins, however, with a careful elaboration of the 
differences between political philosophy and 
other species of political thought. ‘Political 


philosophy ought to be distinguished from ` 


political thought in general... . Hence all polit- 
ical philosophy is political thought but not al! 
political thought is political philosophy.” (p. 
12) Strauss is particularly emphatic that “We 
are compelled to distinguish political philosophy 
from political theology. By political theology 
we understand political teachings which are 
based on divine revelation.” (p. 13) According 
to this criterion the church fathers were not 
political philosophers and could not have cf- 
fected changes in political philosophy, properly 
so called. 

Whether the differences between reason and 
revelation are such as to justify this distinction 
between political theology and political philoso- 
phy may be questioned, but it can hardly be 
said that the possibilities involved have gone 
unexamined by a scholar who has made massive 
contributions to the understanding of Spinoza, 
Maimonides, Farabi, Halevi, and other great 
thinkers for whom this issue is crucial. 

Harry V. JAFFA 

Ohio State University 


ON THE SCALING OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


To tue EDITOR: 


In his review of Schubert’s Quantitative Anal- 
ysis of Judicial Behavior (1960) in the March 
issue of this Reviısw, Joseph Tanenhaus takes 
occasion to remark that “scalogram analysis, 
as Schubert undertakes it is not ordinal scaling 
at all...” and that he (Tanenhaus) is not 
persuaded that the procedures Schubert de- 
scribes “are even remotely satisfactory for 
establishing ordinality.” (p. 172) These cryptic 
comments are not explained and occupy only 
a few of the thousand or so words devoted to 
discussion of the Schubert volume. Tanenhaus 
has also recently remarked that “my earlier 
enthusiasm for employing cumulative scaling 
to transform judicial votes into ordinal data 
has largely evanesced.”’ (Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 22, pages 509-510) 

Since other political scientists and sociolo- 
gists seem to think that scaling of judicial 
cases by Guttman techniques is methodologi- 
cally legitimate as wellas useful, a comment 
does not seem out of order. The point seems to 
be that the Guttman scale model requires that 


the items representing the universe of attri- 
butes (judicial cases in this instance) be ranked 
on an ordinal scale. That is, the relationship 
between any pair of items must be transitive 
and asymmetrical. Thus, if X is more than Y, 
and Y is more than Z, then X is more than Z 
and neither Y nor Z is greater than X. 

With this there can be no quarrel. The items 
in a Guttman scale must have a cumulative 
property. In social research items may some- 
times be found which have this character, for 
example, the items in the well-known social 
distance scale. But whether the intrinsic order 
is obvious is not crucial since the ordering of 
manifest responses, if sufficiently consistent. 
will reveal the appropriate structure. So Stouf- 
fer, in the standard reference, Measurement and 
Prediction (1950), reports that nine items from 
a study on fear in combat produced a satis- 
factory scale when given the following order: 
(1) urinating in pants, (2) losing control of the 
bowels, (3) vomiting, (4) feeling of weakness or 
feeling faint, (5) feeling of stiffness, (6) feeling 
sick at the stomach, (7) shaking or trembling 
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all over, (8) sinking feeling of the stomach, and 
(9) violent pounding of the heart. 

This particular scale would not have been 
easy to guess. It is not intuitively ordinal. A 
panel of experts could not be expected to pro- 
duce it. The order was derived from the re- 
sponses of the individual riflemen to the ques- 
tions asked. In the same way, the judicial 
cases chosen for the purpose of studying the 
attitudes of Supreme Court justices toward a 
subject matter area are ordered by the re- 
sponses made to the questions raised. So long 
as the cases are in the universe of content, the 
actual analysis can be performed blindly. And 
if ‘it is uncertain how to rank some categories 
a priori ... these can be given an arbitrary 
order, which will then be automatically revised 
in the course of further steps in the analysis.”’ 
(Measurement and Prediction, page 102) 

That an ordered list of cases constitutes an 
ordinal scale is, of course, part of the hypo- 
thetical structure of the Guttman model. If the 
cases can be arranged to produce a scale, the 
data are consonant with the hypothesis. Such 
a hypothesis is subject to refutation, but not 
by occasional laconic references to ordinality or 
its lack. Without more, it seems that on the 
point raised by Tanenhaus, Schubert is in the 
clear. 


S. SIDNEY ULMER 


Michigan State University 
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To THE EDITOR: 


I regret that the space allotted for my review 
of Glendon Schubert’s excellent and many- 
faceted book prevented a more elaborate dis- 
cussion of scalogram analysis. In brief, my 
position is as follows: 

l. Using procedures with a built-in pro- 
pensity for yielding high coefficients of repro- 
ducibility to determine whether a set of cases 
can be arranged to yield a high coefficient of 
reproducibility smacks of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Such procedures cannot per se es- 
tablish that the relationship among the cases 
in a set is ordinal. Before an ordinal relation- 
ship can, in my judgment, be said to have been 
established, two additional steps are necessary. 

2. The several cases making up the alleged 
scale must be differentiated in some articulate 
fashion, as with the levels of fear in the Ameri- 
can Soldier. i 

3. If these differences were hypothesized in 
advance, then scalogram procedures may be 
considered a test of the hypothesis. However, 
if the differences were not postulated in ad- 
vance, but rather arrived at by exegetical in- 
genuity (as with the levels of fear in the Ameri- 
can Soldier), then new sets of cases must be 
employed to test the hypothesis. 

Unless I seriously misread the literature, ‘the 
scaling of judicial cases has rarely proceeded 
beyond the first step. 

JosEPH TANENHAUS 
New York University 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
“FOREIGN RELATIONS”: 1960 


At its fourth annual meeting in Washington 
on November 4-5, 1960, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the publication of the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States concluded that the 
much admired and widely used series of docu- 
ments is currently faced with a crisis of major 
proportions.! Unless heroic measures are taken 
immediately by both the executive and the 
legislative branches of the federal government, 
the interests of the United States government 
and the world of scholarship will suffer irrepar- 
ably. 


I, THE CRISIS IN PUBLICATION 


This crisis stems from many factors, all of 
which are intertwined. The most important is 
the fantastic expansion of materials in the ar- 
chives of the State Department during the war 
and post war years, an expansion which reflects 
the enlarged role of the United States in world 
affairs. 

It is not always understood, even by those 
who have some knowledge of foreign affairs, 
that to hope for the publication of “all the ma- 
terials” is now entirely Utopian. It should be 
stated categorically that in the circumstances 
which now exist and will exist in the future, the 
element of judgment in the selection of docu- 
ments must inevitably enter in. The materials 
reported cannot be the total of the documents 
but those parts which seem most relevant to 
an understanding of foreign policy. In the past 
there has sometimes been a disposition on the 
part of some scholars to criticize the Historical 
Office for suspected omissions. The Committee 
emphatically repeats what it has stated in 
former reports, that it has the utmost confidence 


1 Members of the Committee representing the 
American Historical Association are: Dexter 
Perkins, Chairman, Professor of History Emeritus 
Cornell University; Fred H. Harrington, Vice 
President, University of Wisconsin; and Richard 
W. Leopold, Professor of History, Northwestern 
University. Clarence A. Berdahl, Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Government, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and Leland M. Goodrich, Professor of 
International Organization, Columbia Univer- 
sity, represent the American Political Science 
Association. Philip W. Thayer, Professor of In- 
ternational Law, School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, 
and Robert R. Wilson, Professor of Political 
Science, Duke University, represent the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law. 


in the integrity of the members of the Histor- 
ical Office, and in the judgment which they 
bring to their task. Moreover, they are per- 
forming a prodigious task with inadequate 
personnel. The Committee examined with 
interest the indices of materials available to 
the Office and the mass of materials in the so- 
called “lot? and “post” files, and is aware, 
more than ever before, of the formidable task 
presented to the Historical Office through thie 
proliferation of materials. It would be useful 
if those responsible for appropriations to the 
Office could, by a similar examination, be made 
aware of the magnitude of the publication prob- 
lem. The Committee associates itself whole- 
heartedly with the request of the Office for 
additional personnel. 


II, THE NEED FOR SELECTIVITY 


An increase of personnel, however, is not 
enough. The publication of the annual vol- 
umes requires more than additions to the staff. 
If these volumes are to be meaningful, ancl if 
they are to.be published within a reasonable 
period, there must be a far higher degree of 
selectivity with regard to the documents than 
has been the case within the past. This selec- 
tivity should relate both to subjects and to 
materials. The Committee is of the opinion that 
the question of subjects to be treated ought to 
be most carefully considered with a view to the 
interests of professional teachers and re- 
searchers, government officials, and the public 
at large. It may well be that this process of 
selection should be based upon a more deliber- 
ate consideration by the staff of the Office. It 
is certainly true that the process of selection 
will involve choices not only as to subject but 
also as to material. Here, again, those docu- 
ments must be selected which are the most 
highly relevant and recourse must be had to 
summaries in the case of less significant mate- 
rials. 

The wide use of this technique would repre- 
sent a substantial change in the volumes. 
Nevertheless, the Committee believes that this 
is feasible, and indeed essential, if the volumes 
are not constantly to grow in size, and be more 
and more delayed in publication. 

Greater selectivity is all the more necessary 
since it seems not unlikely, as time goes on, that 
in certain respects materials will be drawn 
from more sources than is the case at present. 
For example, more attention will have to be 
paid to intelligence operations as revealed in 
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the Department files and indeed as past expe- 
rience indicates. In some cases it is important 
to include documents outside the Department 
to give a well-rounded picture of a given his- 
torical problem. None of these things will be 
easy, but all of them seem to the members of 
the Committee to be essential. 


III. PROBLEMS OF CLEARANCE 


The complex problems alluded to will raise 
other important questions and will inevitably 
suggest increased discussion between the State 
Department and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The question will arise, as it has arisen, 
as to documents originating in other depart- 
ments but which are in the possession of the 
State Department. The Committee suggests 
that an Executive Order be issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States authorizing the 
Secretary of State to enlist the support of these 
agencies to this end and to make the final 
decision on questions so arising. If such a step 
proves to be unfeasible or inexpedient, it may 
be desirable to bring this whole problem to the 
attention of the Secretary, suggesting that at 
an appropriate time he discuss the question 
with the other departments or agencies con- 
cerned. Other possible action might be a state- 
ment by the President on the importance of the 
“Foreign Relations” series in enlightening the 
public on the development of our foreign policy, 
and expressing the view that the satisfactory 
accomplishment of this publication requires the 
cooperation of certain other departments and 
agencies with the Department of State. 

The problem of clearance becomes more and 
more difficult as time goes on. These problems 
could perhaps be more expeditiously settled 
if they were referred as soon as possible to the 
higher officers of the Department. The Secre- 
tary of State might outline a plan that would 
make this possible, and issue a regulation ac- 
cordingly. 

Sometimes there is a disposition in the De- 
partment to object to the publication of docu- 
ments even when they have appeared in print 
and their contents are already known. While it 
may be true that publication of given materials 
by the U. S. government is not the same thing 
as a publication of such materials by private 
individuals, the fact that a given statement is 
already widely known should most certainly 
operate in favor of official publication. The 
Committee believes that the Historical Office 
has pursued the correct technique in this re- 
gard by citing references to published material 
as an argument for permitting clearance. It 
believes that this technique may be profitably 
continued. 
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In this connection a word should be said 
about the China volumes, none of which has 
been published since 1956, when the documents 
dealing with the year 1942 appeared. Although 
the case for the withholding of future volumes 
has been several times stated by officers of the 
Far Eastern Bureau, the Committee continues 
to believe, in view of the wide public knowledge 
of the events with which these volumes deal 
and the fact that many years have elapsed since 
these events occurred, that the China series 
should be published as soon as the respective 
volumes become ready. The China volumes 
naturally contain materials critical of the China 
regime. They also contain materials that are 
laudatory, and of course some that strongly 
condemn the Communist aims and tactics. 
Taking into account the favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the contents, and the damaging 
consequences of prolonged concealment of the» 
facts, the Committee has reached the conclu- 
sion that it would be better to release the 
record so that a healthy and informed publie 
opinion could develop as a basis for our rela- 
tions with Nationalist China. It might well be 
that the Nationalist Government itself would 
profit by such a record. 

Whatever the decision on the matter, the 
situation which has arisen with regard to the 
China volumes suggests the impolicy of deviat- 
ing from chronological orderein publication of 
the Foreign Relations volumes. The Committee 
believes that future materials should be pub- 
lished in the annual volumes as routine matter 
thus reducing to a minimum the chance of 
distortion or misrepresentation in the interest 
of some political group. 


IV. TIMING OF VOLUMES 


The Committee is naturally concerned with 
the slowness with which the volumes of the 
series have recently appeared. Two suggestions 
may be made in this regard. First, the Commit- 
tee suggests that the Historical Office prepare 
for the next meeting a tentative plan for the 
priorities to be established in connection with 
the volumes 1945 to 1950. Second, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the Secretary declare 
it to be general policy that the series should 
never fall more than twenty years behind cur- 
rency and that funds and personnel should be 
provided to make this possible. 


V. OTHER QUESTIONS 


A number of other suggestions for the His- 
torical Office occurred to the Committee. A 
large number of documents which will appear 
in the future will deal with the activities of the 
United Nations and international conferences, 
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Excellent work has been done by the Historical 
Office in dealing with the Cairo, Teheran and 
Potsdam conferences. Other special volumes 
may prove to be necessary with time, as, for 
example, a volume dealing with the drafting of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Committee has considered various sug- 
gestions of detail submitted by the Director of 
the Historical Office. The Committee regards 
with favor the idea that a Table of Organiza- 
tion of the Department from year to year be 
included in the first volume of each year’s series 


to outline the set-up of the various echelons 
from the office of the Secretary through the 
Bureaus, offices and divisions. It also favors the 
more frequent inclusion of maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Finally, the Committee believes it desirable 
to celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the For- 
eign Relations series by appropriate sessions of 
the American Historical Association, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, and the 
American Society of International Law at the 
annual meetings of these societies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles, Politics, and Fundamental Law: 
Selected Essays. By HERBERT WECHSLER. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1961. Pp. xvi, 171. $4.25.) 


Publishers these days are increasingly prone 
to ornament books with titles more cosmic than 
their contents. The economic reasons for such 
hyperbole are obvious enough, and one who has 
himself acquiesced in the practice lacks stand- 
ing to inveigh against it. But it does oblige a 
conscientious reviewer to expend a portion of 
his word-budget notifying readers that the label 
rather mis-describes the article. 

This book is not, as the title might suggest, a 
comprehensive treatise on the great problems of 
political philosophy, but a collection of four 
essays related only in their idiom and their 
good sense. I would like to focus primarily on 
the one that has caused something of a flutter in 
academic dovecotes—‘‘Toward Neutral Princi- 
ples of Constitutional Law.” But the others are 
also interesting and rewarding, and deserve 
more than the following brief descriptive com- 
ments. ‘The Political Safeguards of Federal- 
ism” argues compellingly that the perils of 
centralization, such as they may be, are ade- 
quately thwarted by the built-in political 
strength of the states, and that the Supreme 
Court should not augment this centrifugal 
tendency by inventing rules to cramp national 
power. Perhaps the pre-1937 Court needed this 
advice more than the present Court does, but 
the essay is the best justification I have seen of 
the modern judicial attitude towards this ques- 
tion, and our constitutional jurisprudence of 
today badly wants such reasoned vindication. 
“Mr. Justice Stone and the Constitution” is a 
short history of constitutional doctrine from 
1925 to 1946 with special reference, of course, 
to Stone’s contribution. The upshot, if I under- 
stand it, is that Stone’s decisions reflect his 
concern to “‘preserve the essentials of freedom 
without impairing the power to govern.” Not a 
very startling conclusion perhaps, but the 
analysis does suggest that Stone was more 
successful than some of his present-day heirs in 
finding a tolerable mean between these two 
great values. “The Issues of the Nuremberg 
Trial” is an able defense of that experiment in 
international penology, but I can only say in 
the space allotted that I find it ultimately 
unconvincing. 

Now for the essay on “neutral principles.” It 
consists of two parts: the first, an argument 
that the prerogative of judicial review is ex- 
plicitly granted by the Constitution; and the 


second, a plea that this just power be exercizcd 
on the basis of generally applicable principles 
rather than the ad hoc whimsies of this moment 
or that. It is rather a pity, I think, that thi 
“explicit provision” controversy should ls 
wakened from its long and deserved repo-°. 
Professor Wechsler was obviously provoked to 
arouse it by the recent pronouncements oi 
Professor Crosskey and Judge Hand, who hav: 
purported (in varying degree) to squeeze # 
negative inference from the language. Wechsler 
finds an affirmative inference in Articles IIT aod 
VI, but here too some squeezing is required. 
The trouble with his contention, however, :s 
not that it is logically faulty. The Framers 
could have based judicial review on the svl- 
logism Wechsler draws from Articles III and 
VI, and I certainly agree, as against Crosskev, 
that the power is not precluded by the lar- 
guage. But it seems most implausible that the 
Framers thought of these slender phrases os 
performing such heavy work unaided: thet 
they foresaw Wechsler’s reasoning and thought 
it so inevitable that no clarifying sentence wis 
needed, Is it not far more likely, as most scho’- 
ars have now long agreed, that the Framers 
believed judicial review was naturally deduci- 
ble from the nature of the Constitution, a 
“principle” as Marshall said, infusing th^ 
document rather than lurking in the implic:- 
tions of two scattered phrases? The Court’: 
title to wield such authority is not less secure on 
this hypothesis, which is indeed backed by th^ 
leading contemporary advocates of judici:l 
review; and it avoids what might be called the 
Crosskey-fallacy of imputing to the Frame: 3 
(not to mention the ratifying conventions) all 
the syllogisms their ingenious posterity might 
devise. 

But the argument for an explicit base in 
Articles IIT and VI is not in any event essentia! 
to Professor Wechsler’s second main theme. So 
long as we agree that judicial review is a legiti- 
mate duty of our courts, we can accompany 
him to the point where he says that this duty 
should not be shirked and that ‘neutral princi- 
ples” should govern its performance. There are 
those who profess difficulty in understandin:: 
what he means by a “neutral principle,” but 2: 
least one of his meanings is plain enough: he 
wants the courts to use criteria “that can be 
framed and tested as an exercize of reason’’— 
“reasons that in their generality and their 
neutrality transcend any immediate result thet 
is involved.” 

Now most of us would agree that this stand- 
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ard is one that courts, and especially the Su- 
preme Court, should keep always in mind. The 
idea that our constitutional law should rest on 
reason is a glorious one, and the judiciary has a 
special obligation to honor it. Professor Wechs- 
ler’s restatement of the aspiration is both 
timely and admirable, and I mean no disrespect 
when I say that the essay stops at the point 
where the major difficulties begin. Nevertheless 
such is the case. The first of these difficulties is 
simply this: that a perfectly-reasoned and fully- 
rounded system of jurisprudence is impossible, 
and thus some element of the ad hoc will always 
inhere in the judicial process. A judge who 
deceives himself on this point will enunciate 
principles prematurely before experience and 
the famous process of inclusion and exclusion 
have given his judgment time to ripen, and will 
find later that his court or his government is 
bound by fetters that cannot be tolerated. Yet 
as soon as this is conceded—that the ad hoc 
must play some part—the question arises of 
what that part should be, the horns of a di- 
lemma emerge. If Wechsler is saying that the 
dilemma does not or should not exist, this, I 
believe, is wrong. If he is merely saying, as I 
suspect, that the judge should always strive to 
develop viable principles and that the modern 
Supreme Court has striven too little, has been 
too much given to the ad hoc answer, one’s 
instinct is to agree, but to wonder how we can 
know that this much is too much (by what 
neutral principle can this judgment be made?). 

The second difficulty is a related one, and it 
is perhaps sufficiently indicated by noting that 
Wechsler himself propounds no neutral princi- 
ples to supply the need he describes. The point 
is of course that they are desperately hard to 
fabricate well. They tend to be either broadly 
permissive, like the present doctrine as to the 
scope of the commerce power, or unrealistically 
restrictive, like the doctrine of “indirect ef- 
fects” in Carter Coal. It is easy to devise such 
neutral principles as these, but another matter 
to produce doctrines that will preserve the 
concept of constitutional limit on the one hand 
and take account of the world we live in on the 
other. 

I do not mean to chide Professor Wechsler 
for failing to resolve these difficulties in the 
space of a single essay. But I do suggest that 
they confront anyone who aspires to continue 
the task of criticism and construction which he 
has so impressively begun. 

RoBERT G. McCioskry 

Harvard University 


An Immortal Commonwealth. The Political 
Thought of James Harrington. By CHARLES 
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BuirzerR. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 344. $6.00.) 


James Harrington is one of those political 
theorists who, though not of the first rank, have 
always a few enthusiastic admirers. This is 
particularly true at present, as he has become a 
central figure in the debate about the proper 
interpretation of the English Civil War. And, 
as Mr. Blitzer so rightly notes, the ideas that 
emerged during that period form one of the 
decisive episodes in the development of politi- 
cal theory. Since the last book on Harrington 
appeared almost fifty years ago, a thorough, 
new study relying on the considerable additions 
of more recent scholarship was badly needed, 
and Mr. Blitzer has, fortunately, given us an 
excellent one. For those who will never read 
Harrington this book will serve as a more than 
adequate substitute, while those familiar with 
his writings will gain renewed interest in him 
through this enlightening study. 

Mr. Blitzer’s chosen approach is that of the 
strict historian. He finds that the two most 
important questions to be posed to a political 
writer are, first: what light does he throw upon 
his age, and second: what has he contributed to 
the development of political theory? Now this 
method has its advantages and its weakness. 
Nowhere is its strength more evident than in 
Mr. Blitzer’s account of the fortunes of the 
Harrington family, the life of his hero, and the 
circumstances under which Oceana was written. 
Thanks to his labors there is now no room left 
for uninformed disputes about these matters. 
Again, Mr. Blitzer deftly unscrambles the 
arguments and counter-arguments that Har- 
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detractors. However, Mr. Blitzer’s refusal to 
speculate even in a modest way, or to go be- 
yond Harrington’s own terms of reference has 
its disadvantages. In discussing Harrington’s 
attitude to Hobbes he brings up only those 
points that Harrington himself chose to raise. 
Yet a general comparison would have been very 
valuable in this case. Again, Mr. Blitzer’s 
otherwise sound, if bare, listing of Harrington’s 
sources deals only with authors whom Harring- 
ton named, even though it is made clear that he 
was not reliable in these matters, as shown in 
his use of Plato’s Laws. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Blitzer never even mentions the most over- 
whelmingly important precursor, Polybius, 
whom Harrington certainly knew, either 
directly or through Machiavelli’s Discourses 
which contain long passages virtually lifted 
from Polybius. In any case, no ancient author is 
more relevant to MHarrington’s notions on 
history or mixed government. It is not that Mr. 
Blitzer is not capable of analytical comparisons. 
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When he indulges in them he is invariably acute 
and apt, as in his remarks on Harrington’s 
relations to the Puritans or to Burke, and in 
pointing to the medieval origin of Harrington’s 
distinction between “empire” and “authority.” 
It is simply regrettable that he does not display 
his evident skill more often. Moreover, if there 
is a lack of generalization, there may be an 
excess of detail, especially in the review of 
Harrington’s institutional schemes. These were, 
to be sure, fascinating to Harrington’s contem- 
poraries, but are they to us? Since Mr. Blitzer 
thinks that Harrington’s main contribution is 
to the theory of constitutional government, he 
is probably justified in his efforts. And he does 
succeed in making Harrington’s devices more 
comprehensible than their inventor ever did. 

However, it may well be that Harrington’s 
general social theory alone remains relevant. 
While Mr. Blitzer’s interpretations here are 
always very well reasoned, they inevitably 
remain open to discussion. Although he does 
not reduce Harrington to a junior Marx, he is 
clearly partial to Tawney’s views. That is, he 
takes Harrington’s use of the word, ‘‘neces- 
sary,” to mean “historically inevitable.” Con- 
sequently, he imputes to Harrington a con- 
scious inner conflict between an economic 
determinism and a demand for political leader- 
ship and rational theory. If, however, as seems 
perfectly plausible, Harrington’s “necessity” 
simply covers all the conditions essential for the 
establishment of a stable and enduring com- 
monwealth, then these odd difhteulties disap- 
pear. He simply believed that the economic 
situation was ripe for his republic, that the 
people of England inarticulately wanted it, and 
that it was supremely desirable. Only leader- 
ship and theory were required, and the latter he 
tried to supply. In fact, Mr. Blitzer notes 
Harrington’s deep concern for stability, but he 
does not make anything of it. Another arguable 
point is whether Harrington’s devotion to 
Harvey qualifies him for the role of a political 
scientist. After all, the fact is that Harvey 
described and explained, while Harrington’s 
“political architecture’ was designed to pre- 
scribe and persuade. 

These remarks are not meant to belittle Mr. 
Blitzer’s meticulous and able work, but rather 
to point to its very real and general interest. 
Happily, too, Mr. Blitzer’s muse, unlike poor 
Harrington’s, is not “rough,” and he writes 
with clarity, wit and grace. 

JUDITH N. SHKLAR 

Harvard University 


Studies in Legal Philosophy. EDITED BY 
Wintiiam R. ANDERSEN. (Special issue of 
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Vanderbilt Law Review, vol. 14, December 
1960, No. 1. Pp. 450. $2.00.) 


This symposium of lawyers and philosophers 
presents fifteen essays on leading figures and 
recent movements in the history of legal phi- 
losophy in a somewhat haphazard, though not 
meaningless, selection. It attempts to pass 
beyond a merely historical type of reviewing by 
putting the individual exegeses in the perspec- 
tive of contemporary significance. While the 
job of drawing conclusions for the present time 
is actually, in good part, left to the reader, the 
volume offers many stimulating suggestions 
apt to influence further writing in the field. 

The debate opens with a chapter on the func- 
tions of legal theory reprinted from Roscoe 
Pound’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Law 
(rev. ed., 1954). After a quick journey through 
the history of legal philosophy Pound avers 
that we are in a “new stage of transition” and 
that we must “build rather than merely im- 
prove, ... create rather than merely order”; 
for the jurist of tomorrow will stand in need of 
some ‘‘new philosophical theory of law,” some 
‘new philosophical conception of the end of 
law,” some “new steadying philosophical con- 
ception to safeguard the general security, in 
order to make the law which we hand down to 
him achieve justice in his time and place.” 

Thus the sights are set very high. Too high, 
perhaps. At any rate, the answers given in the 
symposium do not fill that ambitious bill. They 
move around the theme of natural law, criti- 
cally tearing down some claims pro and other 
claims contra, rejecting newly offered solutions, 
or pointing to neglected contributors to either 
side of the debate. But they hardly offer, nor 
indeed claim to offer, a new philosophical 
theory of law or a new philosophical conception 
of the ends of law. 

Plato has customarily been referred to as a 
protagonist of natural-law teaching. Hans 
Kelsen, in a meticular polemic against recent 
publications by. John Wild and J. P. Maguire, 
demonstrates convincingly that what Plato 
offers as natural law refers not to empirical 
nature but either to “ideal” nature or to divine 
law. This is a significant contribution to the 
interpretation of Plato seasoned with a number 
of telling quotations; but, of course, it does not 
follow that the divinity, if there is one, never 
expresses its moral will through nature. 

Do we fare better in referring to Thomas 
Aquinas? Professor Thomas E. Davitt, S.J., 
presents Thomas’ thoughts on natural law in a 
clear and sober manner. He celebrates their 
greatness but is equally honest in regretting 
that Thomas never got around to showing how 
reason can draw the right inferences from the 
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observation of natural drives. If ‘‘the accent is 
put on ‘reason’ this can be wrongly interpreted 
and ‘natural law’ can come to mean what is 
common among ‘reasonable’ (or even civilized) 
people.” He joins this reviewer’s call for more 
candid and critical attempts to ascertain what 
the universal judgments of natural law actually 
are, 

While these two papers warn against naive 
reliance on classical authorities in present-day 
natural-law teaching, others, contrariwise, 
attempt to show that neither can we rely on 
eminent positivistic authors for the denial of 
higher law, since their writings frequently re- 
veal elements of natural-law thinking. John 
Austin presumably had only contempt for the 
natural-law school and saw the essence of law 
exclusively in the “command” of the superior; 
but, as Professor Samuel E. Stumpf rightly 
states, he always took moral facters for granted 
and indeed said explicitly the sovereign or 
judge should be guided by moral views. Stumpf 
believes he has thus proved Austin’s doctrine to 
be false, because it failed to reflect Austin’s own 
views correctly. This argument is not conclu- 
sive, however. Austin wanted to draw asharp 
line between the two questions of what laws 
exist and what laws are good or bad. To make 
that distinction the way he did is logically 
possible; whether it is preferable, instead, to 
include the moral elements in the definition of 
law cannot be decided by reference to the fact 
that those who accept Austin’s division want 
moral views heeded by the legislators, as 
Austin did. I would concede, however, that 
occasionally Austin’s formulations are indeed 
not quite consistent—as where, for example, he 
affirms that law rests on what is ‘bottomed in 
the common nature of man.” This is in conflict 
with his doctrine that any command of the 
sovereign is law regardless of its respect for the 
common nature of man. 

The great German jurist, Rudolf von 
Jhering, also has often been described as a 
precursor of positivism and relativism on ac- 
count of his break-through from a merely 
conceptual jurisprudence to the recognition of 
the fact that law always serves some “pur- 
pose.” Professor Iredell Jenkins wants us to 
re-examine Jhering’s work closely for its great 
merits as well as its limitations. The limitations 
he sees in the fact that Jhering, although he put 
so much emphasis on the purpose of the law, 
never came to grips with the decisive questions 
of what are those purposes, how are they deter- 
minable midst their relative and subjective 
elements, what are the purposes to which the 
laws “properly” are to be directed. Therefore 
Jhering’s treatment remained “provincial,” 
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Jenkins says. However, his ‘convictions and 
intentions on these points were sound, and law 
will not rest on a secure and fruitful theoretical 
base until it returns to Jhering’s questions and 
deals with them seriously.” Thus Jhering too is 
remodeled from a precursor of positivism to a 
path blazer for natural law. 

So it goes with Justice Holmes. Professor 
John C. H. Wu sees in Holmes the embodiment 
of the deepest spirit of the common law, which 
reflects some of the most salient features of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind: the predilection for the 
concrete, the aversion to speculation, the prac- 
tical sense of the useful, the reliance on experi- 
ence, the view of law as an integral part of life, 
instinctive response to new values and novel 
situations. Yet Wu complains that Holmes 
failed—did he?—to see the importance of 
Christianity in his own thinking. Holmes’ argu- 
ments were deeply permeated with the Christ- 
ian spirit, especially with the Golden Rule; 
indeed, Wu insists that Holmes fundamentally 
thought in the spirit of Thomas and the modern 
Encyclicae. So we are left with the inference, 
although not literally drawn by Wu himself, 
that after all this great opponent of natural law 
too was in fact its apostle. 

How about Dewey? It should not have been 
too difficult to point out that he too harbored 
unexpressed moral postulates along with his 
optimistic belief in progress, intelligence, and 
the perfectability of man. But Professor Jay 
Wesley Murphy did not choose to pursue this 
line. He concentrates his well documented 
presentation on Dewey’s doctrine that morals 
and values are to be judged not from abstrac- 
tions but from the concrete situation and from 
the consequences of probable alternatives of 
action. Murphy rightly emphasizes the strong 
points in Dewey’s position; but he seems to 
overlook, as did Dewey himself, its limitations. 
After listing all the consequences of alternative 
procedures the moral question, which conse- 
quences are preferable, still remains. 

While the symposium is quite effective in 
revealing elements of a latent belief in higher 
law in some of its presumptive opponents, it is 
not equally successful in presenting overt 
natural-law doctrines. The chief characteristic 
of American thought, writes Huntington 
Cairns, is its ‘‘antimetaphysical bias.” Morris 
R. Cohen was one of the few who did not share 
that bias. He rather called himself an idealist 
“in the Platonic sense, according to which 
ideas, ideals, or abstract universals are the 
conditions of real existence, and not mere fic- 
tions of the human mind.” He even boasted of 
having “no respect for experience, induction, 
the dynamic, evolution, behaviorism, and 
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psychoanalysis.” But he had a profound faith 
in philosophy. Cairns calls him “the chief 
critical philosopher the United States has 
known,” and the foremost representative of the 
classical view that general principles operate in 
nature, Cairns thinks it remarkable that, never- 
theless, Cohen shares with his antagonist 
Dewey the distinction of being “the most popu- 
larly influential of contemporary thinkers.” 
Were the two really so very different regarding 
their views on moral questions? Cohen’s belief 
that moral principles can be tested by their 
consequences is, in principle, pretty close to 
Dewey’s teachings. Like Dewey and most 
others who hold that view Cohen presupposes 
the validity of some unverified standard— 
either hedonistic or social—-by which the test 
proceeds. Cohen’s own standard was the “good 
life.” Cairns says that Cohen’s views may seem 
‘to both idealists and empiricists an ‘unduly 
naive treatment of a vastly difficult problem,” 
but he praises it as a “serious effort to meet the 
concrete requirements of the legal order” for, 
although not a lawyer, Cohen contributed to 
legal theory through his philosophy and logic. 

More outspoken on the metaphysical side 
was the late Elija Jordan. Professor Andrew J. 
Rock speaks of him as ‘‘one of the most original 
social and legal philosophers in the history of 
American thought” (p. 263) but, relying 
chiefly on literal ‘quotations, he has not been 
quite successful in translating Jordan’s basic 
philosophical concepts into a more generally 
comprehensible and acceptable language. Jor- 
dan’s theory of the corporate nature of man and 
of his salvation through the corporate mind or 
the ‘“institutionalized mind moralized” seems 
to me—but I may be wrong-—— caught between 
the Scylla of triviality and the Charybdis of a 
vague mysticism. Jordan was certainly original 
among American philosophers also in his criti- 
cal attitude toward political democracy, which 
he accused of the “false assumption that the 
‘people’ can think speculatively or delegate this 
capacity to others’; he adopted the Platonic 
proposal of the philosopher-king and of legisla- 
tion by an intellectual elite. The sensible Amer- 
ican objection is that we first want to know how 
we can be sure to get the right type of elite or 
philosophic Czar and how we can get rid of the 
wrong ones. 

Thus the harvest of the symposium in overt 
metaphysics is not exactly rich and convincing. 
But neither is the outcome conclusive on the 
side of overt positivistic and realtivistic ideas. 
There is a short but clear presentation of 
Kelsen’s pure theory of law by Professor 
Reginald Parker. He defends the pure theory 
against the two most frequent attacks that it is 
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devoid of real life and that it fosters amorality 
by treating all legal systems on the same level. 
Parker’s answers are good as far as they go, 
restoring respect for the subjective motives of 
the pure theorists and the objective meaning of 
their teaching. But he fails to discuss the crucial 
problem—legal validity of outrageous legisla- 
tion not controlled by written constitutions. 

“American Legal Realism in Retrospect” i» 
reviewed by Professor Hessel E, Yntema, who 
retraces its origin and development, appraises 
its considerable merits, and analyzes its limita- 
tions. Treating law as a practical art rather 
than a science, and concentrating on place and 
time of the individual process, Legal Realism 
lost the faculty of distinguishing trivia from 
aspects of more general import; it disregarded 
the common elements in the judicial process, 
the historical perspective, comparison with 
other countries, and with all this the humanis- 
tic aspects of law, for whose understanding, 
however, it prepared the way. Yntema thinks 
the scene is brightening because of current 
endeavors in American law schools to extend 
research and interest in international and 
foreign law. 

Julius Stone and G. Tarello (Genoa) examine 
the interrelation between “Justice, Language 
and Communication.” After a short if pointed 
analysis of the various meanings of justice in 
ordinary language, the chief part of their article 
turns on a devastating critique of Professor 
Chaim Perelman’s writings, especially De la 
Justice (1945). Perelman looks for the common 
elements in allideas of justice and thinks that he 
finds them in the postulate that all cases which 
belong to the same class should be treated 
equally. Drs. Stone and Torello show correctly 
that this leaves out all the substantive essentials 
in the various concepts of justice. This critique 
is valid. But it gets stuck in the pure negative. 
Neither Perelman himself nor his critics pursue 
the basic question to the point of examining 
whether, perhaps, in all ideas of justice there 
also are some substantive universals, such as 
postulates of truth or veracity, respect for the 
necessities of nature, and absence of arbitrari- 
ness in its various forms. I have elsewhere tried 
to show the importance of this type of research. 

The most provocative contribution is by 
Professor Thomas A. Cowan on Nietzsche, the 
most heartwarming—and also one of the best 
balanced—by Professor Wolfgang Friedmann 
on Radbruch. Cowan wants us to open our 
minds to Nietzsche, because he has a great deal 
to say on the interrelation of science and morals 
and is “both absolutely honest and also highly 
talented” (p. 166). Calling the law of nature a 
“phrase of superstition” Nietzsche wanted to 
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apply the method of science to morality, and in 
order to do so thoroughly, to experiment with 
morality, with ends and with goals. The crimi- 
nal who is “worthy of his erime” is to Nietzsche 
a moral experimenter under the most appalling 
odds. Spicing his analysis with fascinating 
quotations from Nietzsche’s various works and 
referring to the fathers of the U.S. Constitution 
as criminals that became the beloved heroes of 
their country, Cowan asks, “can we permit, nay 
insist upon moral experimentation by the 
individual? ... Can we envisage a legal system 
so advanced that it can find a place for moral 
experiments in action?” He evades a clear yes or 
no, nor does he—in the fashion of John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty—examine the limits that 
must be set to moral experimentation. But he is 
outspoken in his request that we “must investi- 
gate, question and test even our most funda- 
mental beliefs.” The legal community, he 
guesses, will be the least likely to be shocked if 
moral experimentation be permitted, because 
the legal process has long become more intel- 
lectualized than science. Cowan also discusses 
Nietzsche’s “will to power,” which, he says, 
was merely meant as a description of nature, 
not as a moral recommendation, and therefore 
puts Nietzsche close to the psychologies of 
Alfred Adler and C. G. Jung—a ‘‘psychoana- 
lyst before psychoanalysis.” 

Gustav Radbruch’s importance for legal 
philosophy has become clearer to American 
students during the last several years. Professor 
Friedmann’s beautifully written sketch of 
Radbruch’s life and personality emphasizes the 
manifold tensions that characterized his devel- 
opment: between bourgeois and humanitarian 
dedication; between contemplation and action; 
between his artistic and his intellectual temper- 
ament; between skepticism and faith. Fried- 
mann outlines Radbruch’s relativism—which 
he rightly states was merely scientific in char- 
acter—and likewise Radbruch’s  gropings, 
after Hitler’s ascendancy, for limitations of 
relativity, which led him “some way toward the 
acceptance of a ‘higher law’ doctrine of the kind 
he had rejected all life.” Thus Radbruch’s work 
“ends with a question mark.” But his work is 
always alive. “Every page links thought and 
life, generalizations and concrete illustrations. 
Art, poetry, history and philosophy all are 
linked with legal ideas in a style whose lucid 
simplicity is probably unmatched in the history 
of legal philosophy.” No other book in legal 
history has “as poignantly and as beautifully 
translated the inevitable antinomies of life into 
legal values as Radbruch’s Rechtsphilosophie.”’ 
Fortunately Dr. Friedmann did not know my 
broadly parallel if slightly more critical analysis 
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of Radbruch, which had just appeared when the 
present symposium got under way; otherwise 
he might have been drawn into a triangular 
polemic and we then would not now have this 
well-rounded nonpolemical appraisal of the 
great jurist from his hand. I do not consider 
the defeatist note necessary on which Fried- 
mann concludes, regarding Radbruch’s final 
conversion to natural law. A clear distinction 
between scienctific and juridical validity could 
help us, I believe. Scientifically the earlier 
Radbruch was right, juridically, the later. 

The symposium of Vanderbilt Law Review is 
an indispensable document for any serious 
study of the present stage of legal and political 
philosophy. 

ARNOLD BRECHT 

The New School for Social Research 


The World of C. Wright Mills. By HERBER®R 
ÅPTHEKER. (New York: Marzani & Munsell, 
1960. Pp. 128. paper-bound. $1.65.) 


The “world”? of Mills as circumscribed by 
Aptheker consists of only three of his ten pub- 
lished books—The Power Elite, The Causes of 
World War Three, and The Sociological Imagi- 
nation. Dr. Aptheker passes over the earlier, 
more professional works, and he was not able, 
unfortunately, to appraise Listen, Yankee, 
which had not yet appeared. As one could 
predict of an outstanding ° Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist theoretician like Dr. Aptheker, he is 
critical of Miulis’s “bourgeois” shortcomings. 
“Above all, Mills will have to master Lenin”; 
and, in another context, the omission of Lenin 
is “fatal to both diagnosis and suggested treat- 
ment.” On another level, Aptheker is distressed 
by Mills’s “certain excessiveness of expression 
that goes beyond the permissible bounds of 
even heated debate”; his “deliberately shocking 
prose” that, strictly speaking, “is not true”; his 
“bold and courageous and on the whole salu- 
tary’ but “somewhat undifferentiated” ani- 
madversions; his verbal victories “scored some- 
what too easily,” at the cost of accuracy and 
fairness. Mills’s bludgeoning style has been 
criticized before; some professional colleagues 
have termed him the hit-and-run driver of 
American sociology. But to have a Communist 
caution him against his tendency to exaggerate 
is still a novelty-—and for the reader, if not for 
Mills, a delightful one. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Aptheker ap- 
proves of Professor Mills. He likes his “splendid 
dedication to humanism’’! He agrees with the 
pronouncement that Mills is “the most imagi- 
native and brilliant of all the sociologists 
writing from American universities.” Indeed, 
Mills has advanced far enough on his own to be 
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able to aspire to membership in the Leninist 
elite. “One can argue about the best methods 
and forms and programs for political action,” 
Aptheker suggests, “and I am urging Professor 
Mills to join in this effort.” How is it that Mills, 
who for all his acerbic radicalism was once 
unequivocally anti-Communist, must now 
suffer the indignity of this invitation? He has 
earned it, as one can see by tracing his develop- 
ment through the three books that Aptheker 
has chosen to discuss. 

The main theme of The Power Elite is that 
democracy in the United States is a sham. All 
redlly significant decisions are made by an 
interlocking “elite” of business, political, and 
military leaders; or, more precisely, many 
events happen without being willed, but ‘“‘inso- 
far as national events are decided, the power 
elite are those who decide them.” This concep- 
tion is reminiscent of the Sorelian tradition, but 
it derives more, I believe, from the old populist 
outcry against Wall Street and Washington. 
Mills is Texas-bred, and he has repeatedly 
expressed a nostalgic admiration for the muck- 
rakers, who attacked social evils with trenchant 
prose and simplistic theories. Aptheker offers 
two criticisms of the thesis of The Power Elite, 
both of which I find telling. The Marxist theory 
of the class struggle, for all its inadequacy as a 
tool with which to analyze present-day Ameri- 
can society, is still better than Mills’s elasti- 
cally defined elite. And Aptheker does not agree 
that the mass of the American people is power- 
less, or that in a typical election the voting 
public sees “no issues at all.” This is, in his 
opinion, a ‘grossly excessive and substantively 
wrong estimate.” Aptheker’s approbation of 
the book, that is to say, is based less on the 
acuity of its analysis than on its political effect: 
those who accept the doctrine that democracy 
is fraudulent are by that fact more likely to 
accept the guidance of a totalitarian party. 

The decisions that Mills uses to exemplify 
the elite’s power are almost all in foreign policy, 
which is, one must remember, the legitimate 
province of the President and his advisers. The 
theme is continued in The Causes of World War 
Three, which matches the American elite with 
one in the Soviet Union. Understandably, 
Aptheker objects to this equating of the two 
societies, and he is able to use Mills’s words to 
argue the point. “All private profit,’ Mills 
wrote, ‘‘must be taken out of the preparation of 
war in the U. S. economy”; but if this is ‘an 
important cause of war, then the Soviet Union 
is blameless. As Irving Howe pointed out in the 
independent socialist journal Dissent (Spring 
and Summer 1959), the book never specifies the 
“causes” of world conflict, whether capitalist 
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profits, or nationalism, or expansionist Commu- 
nism, or whatever. Mills’s analysis, again, 
echoes old-fashioned populist sentiments; and 
its main value to Communists, once again, is 
that this total denigration of democratic insti- 
tutions, of democratic leaders, softens up the 
public for the positive support of totalitarian- 
ism. 

By “the sociological imagination” Mills 
means the ability to relate personal troubles to 
the structure of the specific society in which 
they occur. In his view neither the “grand 
theorists” (exemplified by Talcott Parsons) nor 
the “abstracted empiricists’’ (such as Paul 
Lazarsfeld) are concerned with social issues: 
they merely reflect, and thus help to validate, 
the values of capitalist America. Aptheker finds 
his denunciation too sweeping, and points to 
himself, Victor Perlo, Paul Baran, and similar 
types as exceptions to it. Don’t you see, he asks 
Mills in effect, that we Communists and near- 
Communists and fellow-travelers have been 
doing what you demand of the whole sociologi- 
cal profession? We analyze everything from the 
Congo crisis to juvenile delinquency as the 
effect of “the larger historical scene.” If that is 
what you deem to be necessary and good, why 
not join us? 

By any reasonable definition of the term, 
Mills is one of the power elite he has tried to 
delineate. Though somewhat isolated from his 
colleagues, he is still a professor at Columbia, 
which in sociology is one of the leading institu- 
tions in the country; he publishes incessantly in 
a wide variety of important periodicals (in 
particular, the editor of the Sunday Times book 
review section apparently knows of no other 
sociologist); through book clubs and general 
sales, he speaks to a wide audience both in this 
country and abroad. What a tragedy that a 
man with genuine gifts and such opportunities 
should find no better use for them than to at- 
tack his society, his profession, really himself, 
so intransigently as to give support, first im- 
plicit but in the last years increasingly direct, 
to the prime horror of our world. 

F WILLIAM PETERSEN 

University of California, Berkeley 


Germany Between Two Worlds, BY GERALD 
Freunpb. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1961. 
Pp. xx., 296. $5.75.) 


Gerald Freund, formerly an assistant to 
George Kennan and known for his study of 
German-Russian relations in the inter-war 
period, here relates the internal dynamics of 
West German politics to foreign policy alterna- 
tives, with special emphasis on the implications 
of the nuclear arming of the Bundeswehr for the 
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problem of reunification. His book differs from 
earlier studies like those by Speier and Davison 
and Deutsch and Edinger in that it subordi- 
nates methodology and “objectivity” so as to 
allow the author to bring out certain trends 
which he believes to be implicit in the course of 
recent events. His evaluation is shaped by 
seeing the present situation in historical per- 
spective and also by his belief that the ‘‘na- 
tional interest” will in the end be the prevailing 
factor shaping West German policy. 

While his survey of the contemporary West 
German scene (and the way itis perceived from 
abroad) covers much well-trodden ground, 
Freund makes some provocative contributions. 
Thus, in the preface, he presents a short essay 
on the influence of emigrants, publicists and 
“old Bonn hands” on the reshaping of the 
American image of Germany which could serve 
as a point of departure for a fascinating thesis. 
Later he makes some challenging points on the 
subject of the Germans’ “unbewaeltigte Ver- 
gangenheit,’”’ his position being that the pre- 
vailing desire to repress and forget is not neces- 
sarily unhealthy. This reviewer would go along 
with him only part way on this theme, and 
other evaluations are similarly subject to 
argument. Thus one can disagree with Freund’s 
description of the German press and with his 
presentation of some aspects of the political 
party picture and intra-party relationships. 

For many American readers the most fasci- 
nating part of Freund’s book may lie in the 
picture he gives of the behind-the-scenes eye- 
gouging which goes on among Bonn’s bureau- 
crats and restive politicians. His presentation 
apparently rests heavily on information derived 
from officials and ex-officials of the Auswaertige 
Amt who are very critical of the “Adenauer 
line.” Like these “outsiders,” as much out of 
favor in the Adenauer-anointed upper reaches 
of their own ministry as in the Defense Minis- 
try and other key points of power, Freund 
denounces the futility of attempts to “bundle 
the Federal Republic into an integrated West 
European community” and bemoans the failure 
of the Dulles-Adenauer diplomacy to alleviate 
the “continuing anguish of partition.” 

In good part thanks to his historical perspec- 
tive, Freund succeeds in tearing himself away 
from the prevailing inability to calculate be- 
yond the Adenauer period. His projection is not 
optimistic. Viewing NATO encouragement to 
German rearmament with great disfavor 
(indications of this include repeated ‘‘Freund- 
ian slips” through which German military 
expenditures are given in millions of Deutsch- 
mark when they clearly should read billions), the 
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author anticipates with alarm the political 
consequences of a nuclear-armed German 
military machine. He fears that Franz Josef 
Strauss, building on his control of a dynamic 
military establishment, his encouragement of a 
powerful German armaments industry, and an 
alliance with industrialists, expellee groups and 
other advocates of an “active Eastern policy,” 
will not only bully his way to the Chancellor- 
ship but initiate a revisionist policy once he 
consolidates his power. 

Questioning as he does the durability of West 
German ties to the Atlantic alliance, Freund 
believes that “once they become a viable 
nuclear power the Germans cannot, no matter 
how often they profess loyalty to their allies, 
subordinate their interests to those of others.” 
He sees Bonn’s refusal to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse line and to establish relations with, 
Poland as a means of holding out for a future 
bilateral German-Russian settlement in which 
the Germans would purchase unity from the 
Soviets at the expense of the East European 
nations, while leaving NATO to shift for itself. 
He argues for a policy of disengagement which 
would reduce the likelihood of such a develop- 
ment. The U. S. should thus reconcile itself to 
West German withdrawal from NATO, agree 
to a reciprocal withdrawal of NATO and Soviet 
troops from Central Europe, and encourage an 
arms and troop level freeze in both German 
states. For the West Germans he recommends 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line, closer rela- 
tions with Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the 
overcoming of inhibitions toward establishing 
closer cultural, economic and even political 
relations with East Germany. 

Freund’s devotion to the national interest 
theory leads him to forego discussion of such 
trends as that which has led to the SPD’s 
change of front toward NATO, and to discount 
the present German state of mind which was 
well brought out in a recent poll of university 
students. It showed that while 79% of the 
students thought that there was some cause or 
ideal worth dying for, only 6% believed that the 
German Vaterland fitted the bill. Such attitudes 
might indeed be changed if a new leadership 
were to reverse the rudder. But while fuelling 
our distrust of the ambiguous figure of Strauss 
and of the political ambitions of the power elite 
emerging from German rearmament, Freund 
does not really back up his conjectures with 
sufficient amounts of concrete evidence. How- 
ever, even those who will not go along with his 
proposals for reciprocal disengagement will 
perhaps be swayed to accept the view that both 
Western and German interests warrant de- 
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emphasizing ‘the nuclear arming of West 
German troops. 
ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 


University of Florida 


Ordeal in Algeria. By RICHARD AND JOAN 
Brace. (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. 1960. Pp. xi, 453. $6.75.) 


Algeria: Rebellion and Revolution. By Joan 
GILLESPIE. (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc. 1960. Pp. xiv, 208. $6.75.) 


North Africa: Nationalism to Nationhood. By 
Lorna Haun. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. x, 264. $6.00.) 


These books fill important gaps in the avail- 
able literature on North Africa, but they are 
also testimony to the large amount of research 
that remains to be done. Until recently scholarly 
inquiry in the Maghrib was dominated by 
French scholars, who were discouraged from 
probing too deeply into political questions, and 
a few Arab scholars, whose efforts were dis- 
rupted by the turbulent events of the area. 
American scholars, rather like diplomats, seem 
to have neglected a region where all appeared 
to be going smoothly. Our negligence is curious 
for two reasons. Historically the Maghrib has 
had a profound impact on European culture, 
comparable perhaps to the much more care- 
fully studied impact of the Ottoman Empire. 
Politically the Maghrib has become, and un- 
fortunately remains, one of the major points 
of violent conflict in the modern world. It is 
perhaps fitting that the first books on the 
region in English should be largely concerned 
with the Algerian war, even though wars are 
notorious for their inability to resolve human 
problems and their tendency to distort human 
judgment. 

Despite the fact that these books have seri- 
ous shortcomings, each makes a particular kind 
of contribution to our understanding of North 
Africa, demonstrating a particular approach to 


particular problems in the analysis of Maghribi — 


politics. Richard and Joan Brace have under- 
scored the close relation of Algerian and French 
politics. Few problems of political development 
in new nations can be meaningfully studied 
apart from the European impact, and the 
Brace volume provides a detailed account of 
how the Algerian war preoccupied French 
politicians even before the crises associated 
with the de Gaulle regime. An account of the 
efforts of Mollet, Gaillard and Bourges- 
Maurnoury helps put France’s plight into his- 
torical perspective. The Braces’ familiarity 
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with French sources is reflected in their foot- 
notes, and also in their notation of the impor- 
tance of the Indochinese adventure to both 
Algerians and French. They are the only au- 
thors of the group to suggest Mao’s psycho- 
logical imprint on both revolutionary and para- 
trooper. Nevertheless, given the Braces’ inten- 
tions, it is disappointing to see so much space, 
nearly half the book, devoted to a highly 
chronological account of the Fifth Republic’s 
grappling with the problem. The history of the 
Algerian war must have deeper roots and will 
certainly need much more investigation, al- 
though the Braces have done a very good job 
of bringing together available information. 

The Gillespie volume approaches the Alger- 
ian war with more discipline by focusing on the 
revolutionary (or in French terms, rebellious) 
organization. The late Joan Gillespie faced 
many of the same limitations of acquiring reli- 
able data and verifying French accounts that 
the other authors undoubtedly faced, but she 
was much more successful because she dealt 
with a single problem. In her book, the phases 
of the war are clearly delimited in terms of the 
F.L.N.’s own organizational development, 
which has had to respond to changes in French 
politics and its own growing sphere of activity. 
Careful attention is given to the differences 
among Algerian leaders and to the structure of 
their organization. The strategy of the war is 
traced largely in reference to the combat itself, 
which seems to be the most successful method 
of inquiry so long as the charges and counter- 
charges cannot be examined in the light of 
documentary evidence. There are some short- 
comings, for example the failure to examine 
why the Algerian leaders remained so confused 
in the late 1940’s when other North African 
leaders were busily, if not always effectively, 
preparing for the struggle for independence. Of 
the three books, however, Miss Gillespie’s has 
given us the best organized account of the war 
as a revolution, and it is to be regretted that 
her premature death denies us future bencfit 
from her insight into the revolutionary situa- 
tion. 

Lorna Hahn’s approach is certainly the most 
ambitious, for she proceeds to trace the de- 
velopment of all three independence move- 
ments in North Africa. (It should perhaps be 
noted that most Lybians also consider them- 
selves North Africans as opposed to Middle 
Easterners, and will probably participate in 
any future North African confederation.) She 
is less concerned with the relation of French 
politics to Maghribi events and with the de- 
velopment of the F.L.N. organization. Al- 
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though the Gillespie volume touches on analyt- 
ical points in discussing the Algerian revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Hahn confronts herself with a more 
complex problem. By doing so she is in need of 
a more highly developed framework of anal- 
ysis, a need which she fills most frequently by 
comparing leaders and the irremovable factors 
of their environment. Although it would have 
been difficult to trace all the events her book 
encompasses and also seek more satisfying 
explanations, one is reluctant to accept leader- 
ship analyses as sufficient for the solution of 
some of the more complex problems raised in 
the book, especially in those chapters dealing 
with post-revolutionary events. However, Mrs. 
Hahn has very profitably used her more inti- 
mate knowledge of Tunisian affairs to enlarge 
our knowledge of personal differences in that 
country, especially on the roles played by 
Mongi Slim and Bahi Ladgham. There are 
some points, such as the Bey’s appeal for 
French support in early 1956, which need 
documentation. Even so, the Hahn volume is 
the most balanced account of recent politics in 
the area as a whole. 

The surprising thing about all these volumes 
is how little material they give the reader for 
more general evaluations of North African 
problems. Mrs. Hahn has only three short (10 
pages or less) background chapters. Miss Gil- 
lespie has a short, but quite good, chapter on 
circumstances in Algeria, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brace give only a section of the first chapter to 
social conditions in Algeria. Since the frame- 
work of analysis does little to highlight more 
general social and economic factors in other 
contexts, the volumes sometimes risk becoming 
a chronology, and, moreover, ones that are 
heavily dependent on French sources. Ques- 
tions might also be raised about the authors’ 
care with the details of the books. Miss Gil- 
lespie has the best bibliography, and some very 
useful maps of how the F.L.N.’s wilaya have 
srown. The Braces provide a glossary, and a 
rough table of wilaya commanders in 1954, 
which is unfortunately not carried through to 
1960. Mrs. Hahn has only a very short bibliog- 
raphy, but gives the reader some very welcome 
biographical sketches. In an area that has only 
recently come to the attention of American 
scholars, there is particular need for more basic 
data and for more care in preparing the way 
for supplementary, more detailed investiga- 
tions. These books are helpful as introductory 
works, and as such it is to be hoped that they 
will lead more scholars to the area and stimu- 
late more reflection on the problems of political 
change found in the Maghrib. 

Doveras E. ASHFORD 

Indiana University 
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Goals for Americans, Comprising The Report 
of the President’s Commission on National 
Goals and Chapters Submitted for the Con- 
sideration of the Commission. Administered 
by The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: A Spectrum 
Book, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. Pp. xi, 372. 
$1.00.) 


The President’s Commission on National 
Goals made its Report to President Eisen- 
hower, November 16, 1960. The Commission 
had been conceived as a non-partisan, non- 
governmental body, appointed “to develop a 
broad outline of coordinated national policies 
and programs” and to “set up a series of goals 
in various areas of national activity.” The 
eleven distinguished citizens who participated 
in this high-level assignment were: Henry M. 
Wriston, Chairman; Frank Pace, Jr.; Erwin D. 
Canham; James B. Conant; Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr.; Crawford H. Greenewalt; Alfred Gruen- 
ther; Learned Hand; Clark Kerr; James R. 
Killian, Jr.; and George Meany. The American 
Assembly, Columbia University, administered 
the project and arranged for its private support 
through several foundations. 

Though the members of the Committee 
represented very different sectors of the na- 
tional life and held quite various points of view, 
all of them were highly gualified publicists 
skilled in group-think. Commissioned to pro- 
duce ‘‘Goals for Americans,” they asked the 
counsel of approximately 100 experts, and out 
of this plural background they arrived at an 
impressive consensus. The Report itself is rela- 
tively brief, 28 pages, with additional state- 
ments by individual members, adding to a total 
of 31 pages. Part I deals with ‘‘Goals at Home”; 
Part II with “Goals Abroad”; and Part ITI 
with “A Financial Accounting.” 

“Goals at Home” offers something for every- 
one: primary concern for the individual; equal 
rights for all without regard to race, religion, 
or sex; education strengthened at every level; 
arts and sciences advanced on every front; 
maximum economic growth, full employment, 
improved climate for new investment; techno- 
logical changes to up-grade our defense prepa- 
rations; government help for farmers including 
price supports; better living conditions, slum 
clearance, urban renewal programs and govern- 
ment-assisted housing; more hospitals, clinics, 
and nursing homes; more doctors and nurses, 
and extension of medical insurance through 
private and public agencies. 

As to “Goals Abroad’’—‘“The basic foreign 
policy of the United States should be: the 
preservation of its own independence and free 
institutions.” We should cooperate with the 
rest of the world that shares our ideals and 
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interests and we should join in aiding the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. We 
must beware of the dangers of militant com- 
munism and maintain whatever deterrent force 
is necessary to protect us from surprise attack 
or even limited aggression. At the same time, 
we should try to reduce tensions in the world, 
stand ready to negotiate, and be willing to 
disarm, with safeguards. As to “A Financial 
Accounting? —“a substantial reform of the tax 
system is essential, whether public expenditures 
must be increased or can be reduced.” The 
Committee hazards no figures on the expendi- 
tures that may be necessary but concludes 
that ‘the levels of public spending we would 
need to realize the recommendations of this 
Report are attainable.” 

Though the Report did not appear until 
after the election of President Kenndey, it is 
not a lame-duck document. It summons every 
American ‘‘to extraordinary personal responsi- 
bility, sustained effort, and sacrifice.” It is 
imbued with the conventional wisdom, yet too 
well written to sound platitudinous. It speaks 
out boldly and hedges carefully. It prefers free 
enterprise buf encourages government partici- 
pation and supports government regulation. 
The economy should grow at a rate to meet 
our needs for defense, for education, for a 
rising standard of living, and for foreign aid, 
but “there is no merit in a statistical race with 
the Communist nations.” Individualism is 
underscored but government services must be 
extended. The federal government must take 
on many new obligations, in education, hous- 
ing, transportation, etc., but federalism must 
develop in the pattern of shared powers with 
the States and local governments. The contro- 
versy within the Committec is plain to read be- 
tween the lines. 

The Report reached consensus only in terms 
of aspirations. Seven members of the Commit- 
tee felt impelled to make additional statements 
in which they expressed dissent or views omit- 
ted from the over-all statement. On the goal 
of “Equality,” Colgate Darden, former Gover- 
nor of Virginia, was disturbed by the sugges- 
tion that the federal government might deny 
funds to universities, hospitals, airports and 
federal housing programs which practice racial 
discrimination. Crawford H. Greenewalt, Presi- 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, was alarmed by the projected unprece- 
dented increases in government expenditures 
over the next decade and was generally dis- 
satisfied with the sections on economic growth, 
foreign trade, and tax policies. Clark Kerr, 
President of the University of California, felt 
that the Committee should have been more ex- 
plicit in setting a timetable for ending discrim- 


ination in education by 1970. George Meany 
President AFL-CIO, complained that „ae 
Report “speaks firmly and positively 0: 
goals... only timidly on methods for attain 
ing them.” 

As a basis for working out the general staic 
ments of the Report, the Committee asl: 
fourteen men and women of acknowledge» 
competence to write essays on pertinent topics 
These essays vary in professional interest sa 
in literary quality. The most eloquent is th: 
first essay in the collection, by Henry ài. 
Wriston, Chairman of the Commission, wio 
celebrates the role of The Individual with : 
paraphrase in prose of Walt Whitman’s poe: . 
“I swear nothing is good to me now that igno:c s 
individuals.” 

Clinton Rossiter’s essay on “The Democrati: 
Process,” as one might expect, is seeded in th: 
Jeffersonian tradition—‘civilized discussion’ 
and ‘‘the techniques of reason.” His approac 1 
becomes Increasingly hortatory as he develc} s 
“the imperative of responsibility,” not only i) 
the public government but in private gove 7 - 
ments, in trade and professional associatio. ., 
churches, unions, community projects “an i 
perhaps even in corporations and universitics. ’ 
As he sees it, the solution to most problems i) 
American democracy is personal rather tha> 
institutional. But, if American democracy i) 
the twentieth century is to “act for all mei - 
kind,” we shall have to offer a more positive 
program of human rights than Rossiter hes 
envisages. 

From the professional point of view, Morica 
Grodzins’ essay on “The Federal System™ + 
especially noteworthy. This essay, developed 
out of research carried out in the Federa'is > 
workshop of the University of Chicago, qv- 
velops the thesis of “shared functions ” 
Grodzins observes that the American fedcr:: 
system has never been a system of separaic:: 
governmental activities. The chaos of party 
process has permitted state and local goveri:- 
ments and private interest groups to impiuce 
heavily upon the national government, in lesi- 
lation and in administration. To balance ile 
centrifugal forces of domestic politics he urz +- 
the centripetal force of strong presidenii: 
leadership. 

Herbert Stein and Edward F. Dennis pre-r1 i 
an analytical essay on “Economic Growin ” 
setting out various alternatives. They relu < 
to go along with their colleagues in elevatii g 
their topic to a “national goal.” “There is 2 
limit to the number of goals that the Ameri: : 
people or any people can pursue, the num: 
of crusades they can engage in.... We nad 
not feel guilty of negativism or passivity if vc 
decide that accelerating growth is not one sI 
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our most critical needs.” 
Both the Report and the Essays were dê- 
signed for public discussion and for this purpose 
they are reasonably adequate. If, however, we 
compare the Report to the Preamble of the 
Constitution and the Essays to The Federalist, 
the Founding Fathers seem to us more succinct 
in their statement of goals, more profound in 
their rationale, and withal more enduringly 
persuasive. 


Marian D. IRISH 
Florida State University 


Public Finances: Needs, Sources and Utilization. 
By tae NATIONAL BURBAU or Economic 
RESEARCH. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 512. $10.00.) 


This volume is the most significant sympos- 
ium which has ever appeared in the field of 
public finance. The papers, which, with a few 
exceptions, reach a very high level of perform- 
ance, were presented at a conference sponsored 
by the Universities—National Bureau Com- 
mittee for Economic Research in Charlottes- 
ville in 1959. Three of the eleven papers are 
largely empirical in character, while the others 
are primarily analytical, stressing the decision 
making process in the determination of the 
scope of the governmental sector of the econ- 
omy, as a step toward bridging the gap between 
formal theory of governmental decision making 
and day to day determination of government 


policy. The papers are followed by commen- 


taries by the discussants. 

The first two papers by G. Colm-M. Helzner 
and D. Netzer attempt to predict government 
expenditure levels in 1970. The former paper 
stresses the relatively greater state-local ex- 
pansion and the inadequacy of state-local 
revenues, relative to the Federal position. Net- 
zer, however, with predictions that state-local 
expenditures will roughly double between 1957 
and 1970, concludes that the revenues of these 
units will be adequate, with moderate tax in- 
creases, and believes that the Federal govern- 
ment will be more hard pressed because of ris- 
ing defense spending. His predictions are re- 
garded as too conservative by the discussants, 
who stress the pressures leading to greater 
state-local activities. 

The next four papers, which cover over 200 
pages, are all related to inter-governmental 
fiscal questions. C. M. Tiebout discusses de- 
centralization of government functions in terms 
of the criterion of economic efficiency, with 
little attention to political aspects. He stresses 
his previous thesis, that attainment of optimum 
levels of local government activities is facil- 
itated by movement of persons to those local- 
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` ities whose policies they prefer. There are 


interesting comments on how high-inecome-tax 
“colonies” seek to keep out lower income 
families. R. A. Musgrave discusses alternative 
approaches to the problem of equalization of 
fiscal capacities of the states in a Federal 
system, stressing the conflict between equaliza- 
tion and state incentives. His basic philosophy 
is the desirability of placing the various states 
in a more or less equal fiscal position without 
destroying their incentive or their autonomy. 
The Ecker-Racz—Labowitz paper is a long 
review of federal-state-local fiscal relations, 
with a detailed discussion of state tax systems, 
relative to federal; state-local borrowing; the 
grant programs; and limited suggestions for 
improvement of the relative state-local posi- 
tion. The prime usefulness of the paper is in 
providing a thorough current summary of the 
situation. The final paper in this group, by J. 
Margolis, resumes the analytical approach, pro- 
viding a very penetrating and path-breaking 
discussion of the problems and solutions of 
metropolitan area finance. The difficulties in 
obtaining agreement, are stressed, and the the- 
sis developed that with conflicting interests, 
“package deals” can more easily win popular . 
approval than additional expenditures on par- 
ticular functions. Thus the development of 
special one-function districts and the existence 
of numerous separate municipal governments 
in metropolitan areas are seen as major ag- 
gravators of the problem. The greater recogni- 
tion of self-interest aspects at the local level is 
a further obstacle; national activities thus are 
overexpanded relative to local. The inherent 
problem is not an inadequacy of local tax re- 
sources but an inability to mobilize them in 
support of functions best performed locally. 

The last five papers are centered specifically 
on the question of decision making in govern- 
ment. The important Lindblom contribution 
diverges sharply from the traditional philoso- 
phy of optimum budgeting principles. He argues 
that no over-all deliberate coordination of bud- 
get policy is possible because of complexities 
and the limitation of the human mind. Instead, 
he argues, satisfactory budgeting can be ob- 
tained by “partisan mutual adjustment” ; that 
is, through the impact of conflicting pressure 
groups. Thus fractionalization of budget mak- 
ing is preferable to a unified single budget 
decision. 

The McKean paper stresses the need for 
presentation of budget data by function rather 
than object, and Burkhead in his commentary 
reviews the progress which has been made in 
this direction. A. Enthoven and H. S. Rowan 
present a very extensive paper on defense ` 
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yudgeting, stressing the desirability of de- 
entralization, of non-unification of the armed 
orces in the interest of experimentation, and 
he need to get away from the usual “absolute 
weed” and “as much as we can afford” ap- 
roaches to defense budgeting. They likewise 
rote the advantage of bargaining of diverse 
nterests in budgeting, but point out biases and 
ther difficulties. And, like McKean, they stress 
‘he need for budgeting in terms of outputs and 
»bjectives, rather than inputs. 

The Eckstein paper is a detailed review of 
he question of decision making, primarily 
vith reference to water resources, at a high 
evel of abstraction. He reviews current eco- 
10mic welfare theory, the determination of the 
ybjective in resource planning, the constraints, 
ind the significance of risk and uncertainty for 
lecision making. Emphasis is placed on the 
‘ole of the interest rate, and the need for use 
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of a social preference rate lower than the mar- 
ket rate. Recent work in the field of projec’ 
evaluation is reviewed in some detail. 

One other paper, that by O. H. Brownlee, i- 
concerned with the choice between taxes anc 
user charges. He favors some increase in the 
latter, particularly to finance higher education, 
which he assumes to have no benefits other 
than to the recipients. 

Various sections of this volume will appeal 
to persons with different interests, but in 
general the volume as a whole is indispensable 
reading for the economist and political seien- 
tist interested in the problem of decision mak- 
ing in government, and some sections should 
leave a permanent imprint on the develop- 
ment of the science of public finance. 


Joun F. Dur 
University of Illinois 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


The Foundations of Jacques Maritain’s Political 
Philosophy. By Hwa You June. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Monographs, Social 
Sciences, Number 7, Summer 1960. p. 65. 
$2.00.) 


This is a commendable effort to understand the 
political philosophy of Jacques Maritain, but one 
needs a wealth of philosophical background to 
attempt such a task. Properly enough, Mr. Jung 
begins with one of Maritain’s most difficult and 
profound works, Degrees of Knowledge. In the 
chapter on the “Speculative Order,” Mr. Jung 
quotes liberally from Maritain’s work, but the 
reader is not altogether impressed with the au- 
thor’s comprehension of Maritain’s philosophy. 
One would have to have a firm grasp of all of 
Maritain’s work to substantiate a statement such 
as “one begins to doubt that Thomism alone can 
establish a union of metaphysics and science in 
the modern world. It appears that the very history 
of modern science and of philosophy shows some 
evidence to the contrary.” We are left to guess 
the rest—what evidence, how much evidence, and 
whose evidence. Maritain himself would indeed 
be surprised by the following: “Although in meta- 
physics Maritain establishes a unity of the specu- 
lative order of knowledge, his philosophical sys- 
tem terminates in theology. It is in this respect 
that he is a theologian rather than a philosopher.” 
In other words, any author who brings theology 
into his work or touches upon this field or termi- 
nates his speculation there is a theologian. Not a 
few philosophers become theologians with this 
measure of their work—Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
Hegel, ete., ete. 

Wherever Mr. Jung finds a special speculative 
conclusion difficult of application, he is evidently 
willing to throw away the conclusion. So, ‘there 
is an unbridgeable gap between an abstract theo- 
retical system and practical, concrete problems as 
they occur in human affairs.” How useless has 
been the work of all the political philosophers 
throughout the ages! Later on, Mr. Jung modifies 
this hopeless view, and we find that the “lacuna 
between reason and experience, theory and prac- 
tice, thought and action, and the abstract and the 
concrete is a problem in the entire area of human 
knowledge and action.” More correctly, then, the 
“gap” is not “unbridgeable” but a “problem.” 

The term common good is not easy of com- 
plete understanding, and there are differences 
among philosophers who use it, but it has been 
left for Mr. Jung to conclude that it means 


tyranny and absolutism. “However one may at- 
tempt to understand the common good as a moral 
term, it is certainly a type of moral absolutism.” 
He continues, therefore: “Whether absolutism is 
political or moral, any type of absolutism or dog- 
matism endangers not only the philosophical 
foundation but also the working formula of a 
democratic society.” In support of this, Mr. Jung 
summons the testimony of Frankel, Kelsen, 
Dewey, Hook, and Barzun. Now the ordinary 
interpretation of the term common good is that in 
many ways people are the same in their needs and 
capacities. The common good, the end or purpose 
of the political order and its agent the goverh- 
ment means that these needs and capacities must 
be the guide for the action of the state. The state, 
in other words, must serve men’s needs and the 
serving of these needs for all is of a higher order 
than the care of the immediate needs of one or a 
few. This does not appear to be a terrible ‘“‘abso- 
lutism.”’ If Mr. Jung wishes to substitute general 
welfare for common good, all well and good. Then, 
however, let him contemplate the danger of that 
term as used in the United States Constitution. 
Mr. Jung’s fear of “any t}¥pe of absolutism or 
dogmatism” leaves him without any foundation 
for his own democratic beliefs. Is he willing to ac- 
cept a pure relativism, which leaves no sound 
basis for democracy itself? Like Mussolini, he 
might claim that democracy was good for the 
nineteenth century but that we have walked over 
its “putrid corpse.” Would it not be dangerous to 
be dogmatic about any absolute value in democ- 
racy itself? Or may one claim any imperatives 
(dogmas) for man even in the protection of his 
life and freedom? Mr. Jung should be aware of the 
sheer intellectual anarchy of such a point of view. 

As to Maritain’s views on church and state, we 
find that once again Mr. Jung fears a theory be- 
cause of the difficulty of its application. He con- 
tends that “it would be difficult to determine 
what belongs to the spiritual and what belongs to 
the temporal spheres in a complex political society 
of men.” Do we then abandon all general con- 
stitutional safeguards—due process, separation of 
church and state, freedom of speech, ete.—be- 
cause of the difficulty of applying them to existen- 
tial situations? Mr. Jung may reject Maritain’s 
assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the temporal because of Maritain’s belief that in 
an ideal situation the Catholic Church would be 
the spiritual guide, but is he willing to deny the 
general Hebraic-Christian teaching that unless 
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the spiritual is above the temporal, no order rules 
the temporal and the state is supreme? 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jung will continue his 
study of the philosophy of Jacques Maritain and 
that he may come to a fuller understanding and 
appreciation of neo-Thomism.—JERomE G. KER- 
win, The University of Chicago. 


Research for Public Policy. By PENDLETON 
Herring, Parr E. Mosreiy, CHARLES J. 


Hrrcg. (Washington: The Brookings Institution. 


1961. Pp. lx, 126.) 


In November, 1960, the Brookings Institution 
dedicated its new Center for Advanced Study. To 
honor the occasion, three leading scholar-adminis- 
trators—Pendleton Herring, Philip EH. Mosely 
and Charles J. Hitech—were invited to present 
papers taking stock of the state of policy research 
in their own particular fields of interest. Research 
for Public Policy is the compilation of those 
papers and the comments made upon them at the 
time by a number of this country’s leading social 
science researchers. 

The speakers and discussants are generally 
agreed that the primary task of the policy re- 
searcher is the determination of alternatives. It is 
his function to elucidate choice, to indicate what 
alternatives exist and then to attempt to estimate 
the consequences of following the various possible 
lines of action. In thig way the researcher in public 
policy is concerned with prediction. And it is the 
“predictive capacity” that many of the partici- 
pants in the panel state is at the very core of pol- 
icy research. 

However, there is the repeatedly expressed 
caveat that the policy researcher is not conduct- 
ing experiments under the ideal laboratory condi- 
tions of the natural sciences. Rather he is dealing 
with human affairs, and thus always with pos- 
sibilities and probabilities, not certainties. Re- 
search in public policy cannot produce infallibil- 
ity, but it can help remove cant, prejudice and 
irrationality, so that the decision process can be 
carried out as scientifically as possible. The 
panelists generally regret that many scholars shy 
away from the area of public policy because it 
deals with “messy” problems for which there is no 
single, precise, all-encompassing answer, devoid 

of “spillover.” 

There is also agreement among the speakers 
that while posing alternatives is the function of 
the scholar, the ultimate decision as to which 
alternative will be adopted rests elsewhere—with 
the politician-statesman. At some point along the 
way the investigative art must give way and the 
political art takes over. The aim of the research 
scholar should be to strive to reduce the area in 
which intuition—and prejudice—are obliged to 
operate. 
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But what of the researcher who becomes con- 
vinced of the towering desirability of one alterna- 
tive? Here a wide diversity of opinion seems to 
exist among the panelists. They agree that if all 
policy-planners aspired to become policy-makers, 
an untenable situation would result. But some 
would defend the ivory-tower isolation of the 
scholar under almost any condition, while others 
envisage the researcher in the role of the ‘‘ini- 
tiator,”?’ who not only poses alternatives, but 
makes recommendations, and then strives to have 
his recommendations adopted. 

The panelists stress the need for the interdis- 
ciplinary approach. There is appreciation that, 
problems are seldom to be seen purely in terms of 
politics or economics or engineering. Multiple 
tools must be brought into use to solve multi- 
faceted problems. But there is no consensus as to 
whether the tools should be united in the thinking 
of a single individual or whether the team ap- 
proach is to be preferred. It is suggested that per- 
haps some problems require the former treatment, 
others the latter. 

Research for Public Policy is in the happy posi- 
tion of being a first-rate introduction for those 
who are only vaguely aware of the developments 
that have occurred over the past decade in public 
policy research, yet of also having value for the 
specialist. The invitation extended by the Brook- 
ings Institution to the panelists to take stock in 
their own fields, called not only for description, 
but for criticism and suggested improvement, as 
well. And the participants have come forth with 
more than a few provocative and valuable ideas. 
Robert R. Bowie, for example, states that “as far 
as I could see when I was in government, of the 
ideas which were welcomed as bright new ideas 
from the outside only a few hadn’t been discussed 
in the government at least a year or so before. The 
difficulty is that when the ideas were first dis- 
cussed, the relevance of many of them was simply 
not seen, because of the way the environment was 
envisaged, and therefore they often died aborn- 
ing.” Professor Mosely suggests the need for pro- 
fessional “kibitzers” to be placed at key points in 
the governmental process with the role of asking 
just prior to the final act of decision making, 
‘Well, what are the other ways in which this 
thing could be done?” Mosely elsewhere calls for a 
mixed board of academic and government repre- 
sentatives to consider and encourage proposals 
for government-sponsored research. The ad- 
dresses and comments are rich in suggestions for 
research that is particularly needed at the mo- 
ment.—-Dan N. Jacoss, Miami University, Oz- 
ford, Ohio. 


The Research Function of University Bureaus and 
Institutes for Government-Related Research, 
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Epitep BY Dwicut Warpno. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration. 1960. Pp. ix., 222.) 


University bureaus of governmental research 
and similar agencies known by various titles 
stand decidedly in need of greater amounts of 
publicity concerning their organizational struc- 
ture, and their purposes and functions. Any true 
blue bureau staffer should attest to this, especially 
if he has suffered through the maddening question 
(and who hasn’t?) of, “Well, if you don’t teach 
full-time at the university, then what do you do?” 
If only for assistance in explaining at least a por- 
tion of their activites bureau personnel should 
welcome the appearance of Dwight Waldo’s ex- 
pertly edited book. But, of course, it possesses far 
greater value than that. 

This work grew out of a conference on the re- 
search role of bureaus, conducted in 1959 at the 
University of California in Berkeley. It is essen- 
tially a compilation of papers presented at the 
conference, each paper treating one of seven defi- 
nite research areas about which bureaus generally 
hold concern. They are public administration, 
politics, comparative studies, metropolitan af- 
fairs, community decisions, public policy and 
methodology. Fortunately for the reader each 
paper is balanced by an accompanying comment 
prepared by persons who, with the exception of 
one, did not attend the conference. This work, 
then, boasts also of a series of built-in “reviews,” 
most of which assume extended form. 

Contributors of topical papers express varying 
shades of concern over the central issue of what 
should be the proper and most fruitful type of 
research for a university oriented government 
research bureau. In a fascinating essay on research 
in politics Peter Odegard points up vividly what 
has taken place in this area and which gaps need 
to be elosed. Only by implication does he suggest 
that any of his 23 proposed topics are germane to 
a bureau research program. The invitation is 
sufficiently broad, nevertheless, and there ap- 
pears to be room for all in the field of political 
research. Who says a bureau cannot profitably 
investigate voting habits of American women, 
ethics in government, or pressure group politics? 

Vincent Ostrom, in his essay on public poliey 
studies, holds that there need be no basic contra- 
diction between practical and theoretical re- 
search, both classes of which have a proper place 
in bureau research programs. Gilbert Steiner, 
Charles Adrian and other essay contributors 
tend to concur with this point of view. Adrian, 
for instance, writing on comparative studies, sees 
“no reason why ‘pure’ research cannot be under- 
taken simultaneously with ‘applied’ research 
within the same institution, even by the same 
individuals.” He then goes on to make a plea for 
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increased emphasis on basic research which will 
help provide explanations of the political process. 
It is comforting to note also his plea for sufficient 
allocation of staff time to permit engaging in basic 
research. 

Indeed, a feeling seems to permeate most of the 
essays and comments in this book that more at- 
tention should be devoted in bureaus to basie 
research, and to those broader problems which 
relate to political science as a discipline, and 
which look hopefully to the ultimate development, 
of a systematic theory of politics. Let the garbage 
disposal studies and the wage surveys be com- 
piled by a graduate student in spare moments. 
There are deeper furrows to plow. This argument 
is reiterated in a summary statement unanimously 
approved by the Berkeley conferees and repro- 
duced in this work. While recognizing the service 
orientation of most bureaus, the conferees empha- 
sized that “bureaus exist in an academic environ- 
ment? and therefore their activities should be 
consistent with “university traditions of scholar- 
ship.” In other words, let’s get in step with the 
intellectual pace of the university and carry out 
the more pedestrian missions of the bureau when 
possible. 

This reviewer would find no fault with such 
noble expressions of purpose. All too often, per- 
haps, bureau staffers fail to strike an adequate 
balance between research and service on one hand, 
and between basic and applied research on the 
other. Let it be kept in mind, however, that just 
as some theoretical research conducted in a 
vacuum is worthless, in like manner is a bureau 
program, unrealistically developed, without 
value. Service demands and limits on time press 
in on a bureau staff. Precious few hours are avail- 
able for either quiet research or study and reflec- 
tion. In a bureau strongly committed and loyal 
to active relations with municipal and state off- 
cials this controlling atmosphere cannot help but 
prevail. Service to the community is destined to 
come first. 

Ostrom alludes to such a situation in discussing 
bureau scales of values. In the standard pattern 
of bureau organization public service will nor- 
mally come first; research, second; and teaching, 
third. Yet the same bureau will quite likely be 
judged by its own academic community on the 
basis of a completely opposite scale of values, i.e., 
teaching, first; research, second; and public serv- 
ice, third. 

It remained for a bureau director to raise a 
lonely voice in defense of primary emphasis on 
empirical, pragmatic research in a bureau pro- 
gram. Commenting on Frank Pinner’s essay on 
research methodology, Ethan Allen argues that 
historical conditions have had far more to do 
with framing bureau programs than has syste- 
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matic theory. Moreover, it is the burden of any 
tax supported bureau or institute to give its 
public the benefit of its unique and special compe- 
tence. Allen emphasizes that this must of neces- 
sity be a bureau’s prime concern because time 
cannot wait for the perfection of a systematic 
theory. 

If the heterogeneity of arguments presented in 
these essays points up any one factor in particu- 
lar, it is that uniformity of purposes and direction 
among bureaus is unlikely to materialize. There 
are bureaus and bureaus. Hach has an orientation 
toward its respective state and local governments, 
molded by conditions surrounding its creation. 
No one will deny the value of working toward 
common, ideally stated goals; the attainment of 
such goals, however, in view of present-day staff, 
budget and time limitations is another matter. 

. It is fortunate that these papers have been as- 
sembled under one cover, not only for the sake of 
those curious about bureaus, but also—and this 
should be more important—for the immediate or 
ultimate benefit of bureau directors and staff 
members who constitute the heart of the bureau 

“movement. No one directly engaged in bureau 
activity should forego the opportunity to reflect 
upon the discriminating essays presented in this 
volume. With the passage of time this book should 
increase in stature as a valuable reference work.— 
Epwin A. GERE, JRe University of Massachusetts. 


Comparative Studies in Administration. By JAMES 
D. THOMPSON ET AL, (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 224. $6.00.) 


This is an excellent and useful collection of nine 
journal articles published in the five years prior to 
the appearance of tbe volume, and three papers 
specifically prepared for the volume by one or 
more of its editors. The collection is excellent for 
two reasons. (1) It sustains a broad comparative 
view of administration by including studies of 
non-American administrative organizations, ‘‘ad- 
ministration” in a non-industrial society (Fox 
Indians), and administration in non-industrial 
settings (military, hospital, governmental, aca- 
demic, and marine organizations). (2) It empha- 
sizes the challenge of future research because the 
articles selected for inclusion tend to be on the 
frontiers of expanding knowledge rather than 
embedded in the mundane corpus of accepted 
conclusions about organizations, 

Given these two purposes the book should be a 
useful addition to the library of any student of 
administration. He will find adequate protection 
here from making the glib assumption that ad- 
ministration is an art. The heavy emphasis on 
empirical studies and the significance of the theo- 
retical problems illuminated by them should 
finally succeed in laying that ghost. The reader 
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will also be impressed by the fact that human 
organization can be viewed analytically without 
benefit of the appealing but severely limited 
“human relations” approach that launched the 
rebirth of interest in the study of administration, 
and has produced so little of enduring conse- 
quence. 

The substantive contributions of the twelve 
papers center on three general topics: power, Ru- 
thority, and decision-making. No claim is made 
that these subjects are exhaustively treated, or 
that their analysis exhausts the significant con- 
tent of administration. Any student who deals 
with these topics will find useful material here, Of 
special note are Thompson’s study of power and 
authority in identical organizations (one of the 
few studies thaf treat power in behavioral rather 
than reputational terms); Miller’s fascinating 
analysis of authority in Fox Indians society; the 
paper by Dill dealing with the limiting influences 
of environment on behavioral choices among 
managers; and Hammond’s discussion of indirec- 
tion in communication as it affects power and 
authority relations —Ropertr Dupin, University 
of Oregon. 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society. By 
Rar DAHRENDORF. (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 336. 
$6.50.) 


Ralf Dahrendorf’s major objective in Class and 
Class Conflict in Industrial Society, which he has 
translated and revised from his original German 
edition, is to advance a theory of social conflict 
relevant to modern industrial societies. Initially, 
however, refutation of alternative conflict theories 
is in order, and sociologist Dahrendorf begins with 
an assessment of Marxian doctrine. Examining 
various post-Marxian trends—the ‘“‘decomposi- 
tion” of labor and capital, the emergence of the 
“new middle class,” the growth of social mobility 
and social equality, the institutionalization of 
class conflict——-he concludes that Marxian theory 
is inapplicable to contemporary “postcapitalist” 
society. Nor do the more recent students of indus- 
trial society-—-among those writers briefly con- 
sidered are Renner, Djilas, Schumpeter, Burnham, 
Mayo, and Drucker—provide what Dahrendorf 
regards as satisfactory explanations of social 
conflict. 

The author’s own approach derives from his 
assertion that any conflict theory must start 
from “an image of society that permits the ex- 
planation of conflict in terms of structural, not 
individual, conditions.” Maintaining that “social 
structures as distinct from other structures are 
capable of producing within themselves the ele- 
ments of their supersession and change”, he 
proceeds on this basis to formulate a sociological 
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theory of conflict. One of the concepts he develops 
is that the intensity and violence of class conflict 
depend to a considerable extent upon whether 
conflict is dispersed among many groups, or 
whether it is “superimposed” within a society “‘so 
that the multitude of possible conflict fronts is 
reduced to a few dominant conflicts.” 

In his final two chapters Dahrendorf demon- 
strates the empirical relevance of his theoretical 
framework by applying it to an analysis of two 
areas of conflict, the industrial and the political. 
One of his conclusions is that free societies are 
founded upon diversity, divergence, and a plural- 
ism which recognizes and accepts social conflict; 
“totalitarian monism,” on the other hand, re- 
quires “a homogeneous and uniform social and 
political order.” But while he emphasizes that 
conflict plays a necessary role in the social process, 
Dahrendorf nevertheless notes that a conflict 
theory, valid or otherwise, cannot be exclusive; 
every society has “two faces,” and both the 
“coercion” and “integration” models of society 
must be employed to account for social phenom- 
ena. 

Whether theoretically-inclined or not, whether 
behaviorally- or institutionally-oriented, political 
scientists can derive significant insights from 
Dahrendorf’s noteworthy contribution to the 
literature on social conflict——Martin Mrapows, 
University of Maryland. 


The Moulding of Communists: The Training of the 
Communist Cadre. By Frank S. Merer. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. Pp. 214. $5.00.) 


The Moulding of Communists is the latest 
volume in the Fund for the Republic Series on 
Communism in American Life. It “is aù attempt 
to depict as objectively as possible the process 
whereby the Communist man is created.’’ The 
author, Frank S. Meyer, (an editor of the Na- 
tional Review) nevertheless admits that the book 
is “in a certain sense subjective” since ‘it repre- 
sents the conclusions of a large sector of a lifetime 
spent in acceptance, rejection, and examination of 
Communism.” He analyzes “the theory of Com- 
munist training’ and describes “the practice” 
with reference both to published works of scholars 
and ex-party members and to his own personal 
experience. 

The theory of Communist training is based on 
the transformation of the personality into the 
“mould” of the Communist ideal type. This ideal 
type is marked by a complete devotion to the 
Party and to the role of the Party as the dominant 
force of History. It is this identification with 
History which permits members of the cadre to 
accept, as tactical maneuvering, aspects of Party 
behavior they might otherwise reject as contra- 
dictions. The process of transforming the per- 
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sonality into this mould is completely wound up 
in the experience of the Party. Formal instruction 
in the inner schools of the Party plays a part in 
the transformation. But the real job of indoctrina- 
tion depends on the continual exposure of the 
personality to doctrinal and organizational pres- 
sures in the course of working for the Party. 

The Moulding of Communists is largely based on 
the assumption that communism is consistent and 
unchanging however variant the circumstances 
and conditions of its development. The author 
analyzes the variety of social and psychological 
factors which initially bring the individual into 
the orbit of the Party. From the moment the 
Party takes hold, however, the entire process, 
continual and unrelenting, is described as being 
thoroughly rational, deliberate, and similar in 
every historical setting. Any such system needs a 
central control point more tangible than the 
abstract concept of “the Party.’ “The Party” 
thus is “‘in actuality the creature of the rulers of 
the Soviet Union” and devotion to the Party 
“is, in grim literalness, devotion to their inter- 
ests... .” 

There are unusual insights in this book into the 
transformation of individuals by the Communists. 
The problems of inner conflict, of acceptance and 
rejection, of pressures and strains, are discussed 
with both clarity and sensitivity. These positive 
contributions are, however,emarred by the tend- 
ency to view communism as a single, solid system 
and to accept the concept of THE COMMUNIST. The 
idea of a Communist monolith does not help us 
understand Titoism, the Polish unrest, the strains 
in Sino-Soviet relations, the deterioration of the 
French Communist elite after the Hungarian 
crisis, and the identity of Communists with 
legitimate forces of nationalism in the developing 
areas. In confronting the Communist threat, it 
would be as disastrous to ignore the complexities 
of the movement as to minimize the strength of 
Moscow’s influence.—Genm M. Lyons, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Contemporary Political Ideologies. EDITED BY 
Josera S. Rovcesx. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 470. $10.00.) 


The jacket describes this book as a ‘symposium 
of original studies by 21 leading American spe- 
cialists.”’ Perhaps it could be better described as a 
group of 21 essays, each by a different author, and 
each, with the exception of the introductory es- 
say, dealing with a particular country or area, 
The editorial plan, which is not followed uni- 
formly by the various authors, is to sketch his- 
torical developments of recent decades in each 
country or area as a background for, and partial 
explanation of, the prevailing ideological pattern 
of that country or area, and then to describe or ° 
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explain the political and social doctrines to which 
the rulers of that country or area adhere. For the 
most part, this is done with reasonable objec- 
tivity, though a few of the authors inject their 
personal views. 

The editor, Joseph S. Roucek, contributes only 
a brief preface stressing the importance of ideolo- 
gies in the life of a people, but his achievement as 
an editor is manifest in the fact that he holds all 
of his authors to a common plan, so that the total 
of the essays gives a well rounded picture of to- 
day’s world with its widely varied and often con- 
flicting government viewpoints. There is little 
indication that profound research went into the 
preparation of any of the essays, but they do bring 
together a considerable amount of information 
and analysis that will provide most readers with a 
much clearer conception of what is involved in 
many of our world problems. 

The introductory essay, entitled “‘Ideological 
Movements and Social Change,” by Carle C. 
Zimmerman of Harvard, stresses the close inter- 
relation of social change and accepted doctrine. 
To some extent the social changes, a term which 
he uses broadly to include such things as shifts in 
territory and the conquest of distance, produce 
the ideologies. However, it works both ways, and 
ideologies sometimes produce social changes. To 
cope with the baffling world problems that grow 
out of this situationg we have only amateur, un- 
trained leadership. To provide the guidance this 
leadership needs, Dr. Zimmerman proposes a new 
social science, more dynamic than sociology, 
based on a study of social change and human 
values, and having an ethical and moral content. 
He apparently considers this book to be a first 
step in launching such a social science. 

The other essays run the whole gamut of con- 
temporary ideologies, starting with an essay on 
‘‘Sovietism.”’ Others look at the variations in the 
communist pattern in China, the Soviet satellites, 
and Tito’s Yugoslavia. A section of two essays on 
‘Remnants of Socialism” pictures the decline of 
socialist doctrine, though not of Socialist Parties, 
in continental Kurope and Britain’s dabbling in 
socialism. A five-essay section deals with periph- 
eral areas. “Colonialism at the Crossroads” pic- 
tures the decline and forecasts the end of colo- 
nialism, except for the Soviet variety. “Zionism” 
tells the story of the State of Israel and the cross 
currents at work there. One essay explains with- 
out condoning the various aspects of “apartheid” 
in South Africa. ‘“Pan-Asiatic and Pan-African 
Movements” is enlightening on the pressure of 
these movements on world relations. Finally, in 
this section, an essay on “Latin America” depicts 
the forces and pressures that dominate the politics 
and foreign relations of that part of the world. 

An essay each is devoted to ‘“France’s Fifth 


Republic,” “Germany’s Reconstruction,” ‘Re- 
juvenated Italy,” “Austria’s Survival,” “Japan’s 
Reforms,” and “India’s Gandhism.” The book 
closes with an essay on “The American Welfare 
State’ which argues that the New Deal was 
neither an ideology nor a utopia, but was the 
natural working out of long standing American 
trends. 

While, as is inevitable with twenty-one authors, 
there is some unevenness in quality, the book on 
the whole is readable and informative. All the 
parts fit together to provide an overview of the 
ideological differences and tensions that char- 
acterize today’s world. One detail that will annoy 
serious students is that footnotes are relegated to 
the end to the volume, but this arrangement was 
probably dictated by the publisher rather than by 
the editor —SamvE. A. JOHNSON, Harris Teachers 
College. 


Crime in America: Controversial Issues in Twen- 
lieth Century Criminology. EDITED BY HERBERT 
A. Broca. (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. Pp. 355. $6.00.) 


Sociology of Crime. EDITED By JOSEPE 8. Roucex. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. Pp. 
551. $10.00.) 


Pioneers in Criminology. Enrrep By HERMANN 
MannueErm. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Ine., 
1960. Pp. xi, 402. $7.50.) 


The volume edited by Bloch, a sociologist, 
contains twenty-three papers, most of which were 
presented at annual meetings of the American 
Society of Criminology. Each paper is preceded 
by a one- or two-page commentary by the editor. 
Among the contributors are representatives of 
sociology, law enforcement, crime detection, 
psychology, psychiatry, correctional administra- 
tion, correctional teaching, and polities (onc 
senator)—not to mention an expert on ‘“‘psycho- 
graphology.” 

There are disquisitions on training for correc- 
tional work, prison discipline, prison labor, mili- 
tary offenders, probation and parole, drunken 
driving and highway accidents, gambling, “the 
child murderer’ (by which is meant “homicide 
committed by children under sixteen’’), the high 
financial cost of defending oneself against criminal] 
charges, legal insanity, the nature-nurture con- 
troversy, the arguments against capital punish- 
ment, and a proposal that persons under death 
sentence be allowed to volunteer to submit them- 
selves to medical experimentation. 

What ties these widely disparate topics to- 
gether? The editor claims that the “unifying 
theme ...is the belief in the efficacy of the sei- 
entific method and a conviction that the use of 
science is itself an ennobling practice.” This is a 
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clear invitation that the book be judged for its 
merits as science. Indeed, the editor thinks it is 
not “inconceivable” that within the present cen- 
tury there will occur a scientific “breakthrough” 
in the understanding and treatment of offenders. 

If the book under review is meant as a herald of 
such a consummation of science, then, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, this happy eventuality lies far, 
far beyond the present century—which is another 
way of saying that the reviewer’s conception of 
sclence must be very much at odds with the 
editor’s. 

Take, for example, the paper on ‘‘psycho- 
graphology,”’ the easiest paper in the book on 
which to practice one’s scientific acumen. Instead 
of the editor’s admonition to social scientists for 
being inhospitable to graphology and his high 
praise for the author’s “true scientist’s concern 
for objectivity,” this reviewer would have 
severely condemned the article for its arrant 
nonsense, rejected its claim that graphology has 
established its validity, ridiculed its assertion 
that “a potential killer” was detected from the 
“ferocious, even violent, gestures in the lower 
parts of the Capital S”, and challenged its con- 
tentions that graphology can classify the men- 
tally ill into various diagnostic categories, sepa- 
rate offenders by the type of offenses they com- 
mit, and make a ‘‘complete” personality study of 
an individual. 

For the rest of the book, violation of scientific 
canons is far more frequent than adherence to 
them. Only space forbids detailing dozens of 
examples. 

Sociology of Crime is another edited work. It 
contains twenty-one chapters. Although not as 
much of a hodgepodge as the preceding work, 
still it covers a wide diversity of topics, done with 
'—to use the inevitable but correct cliché—widely 
varying competence. Subjects covered include 
the relation of crime to such variables as im- 
migration, mental condition, geographie factors, 
mass communication, and social and religious 
ideologies. There are chapters on penology, 
juvenile delinquency, and sociology and crime. 

In addition, there are two chapters in the sec- 
tion on “The Sociology of the Police’ to which 
the author calls special attention as a neglected 
phase of criminology. It is true that this is a 
neglected area, but the two chapters here are a 
negligible start on this topic. Jeffery’s chapter on 
“The Sociology of the Police” is a good, brief 
statement on the history, operations, and legal 
aspects of law enforcement at the police level, but 
there is little sociology in it. The other chapter is 
on police training and contains even less sociology 
than does its companion piece. 

To political scientists, the most useful chapters 
would doubtlessly be Newman’s on “Legal 
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Norms and Criminological Definitions’ and 
Roucek’s five chapters on crime and law in the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries. 

Newman gives a very sophisticated theoretical 
analysis of the issues in the relations between 
social and legal definitions of crime. He shows the 
distinctions between the social scientist’s and the 
lawyer’s orientation and indicates the possibilities 
and directions for fruitful “rapprochement.” He 
raises some intriguing problems presented by the 
so-called “ideological crimes” (treason, sedition, 
crimes growing out of commitment to religious’ 
beliefs, and so on). Here certainly is a domain 
where the political scientist, the sociological 
criminologist, and the lawyer can join forces. 

Roucek’s chapters (totaling 100 pages) on 
crime and justice in the Soviet Union and the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe are 
heavily documented with both primary and 
secondary sources. Roucek presents abundant 
evidence that crime, delinquency, prostitution, 
and alcoholism have not disappeared with the 
coming of socialism. They are, in fact, problems 
of large dimension. The “rock and roll” and jazz 
craze has also been a source of dismay for the 
Communist regimes. After surveying the extent 
of the problem, Roucek turns to a detailed analy- 
sis of the past and present political, legal, and 
informal attempts to control these ‘‘survivals of 
bourgeois influences” (to use the Communists’, 
not Roucek’s, label). There is a detailed analysis 
of the 1958 revision of Soviet criminal law and 
judicial procedures. Finally, there are chapters on 
the Soviet and satellite police and penal systems. 

Mannheim brings together, at the invitation of 
the editor of the Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, eighteen papers 
originally published in a series there. He adds an 
Introduction of thirty-five pages. Each of the 
papers, except one that deals with a general his- 
torical survey of criminology, discusses the con- 
tributions to criminology, penology, and law of 
one of the past notables. 

Here pass in review Beccaria, Bentham, 
Maconochie, Haviland, Ray, Doe, Maudsley, 
Lombroso, Tarde, Gross, Garofalo, Ferri, Durk- 
heim, Montero, Aschaffenburg, Goring, and 
Bonger. 

In his Introduction, Mannheim provides a 
stimulating essay. He anticipates and disposes of 
some of the disputations such a project invariably 
invites—who should have been included or ex- 
cluded, what are the criteria of significant contri- 
butions, and so on. He undertakes a scholarly 
exposition of the relations between some of the 
very disparate figures and is brave enough to at- 
tempt to paint the picture whole, to depict trends, 
and to discern future possibilities —MiIcuaEL 
Hakeem, University of Wisconsin. 
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Under Orders: The Churches and Public Affairs. 
Bry RoswsrL P. BARNES. (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Ine., 1961, 
pp. 188. $2.95.) 


Under Orders might be described as a test- 
demonstration project. In its 188 pages the au- 
thor seeks to show how The Bible and the Chris- 
tian church contribute to an understanding of 
many social, economic, and political issues; e.g., 
corruption in government, communism, automa- 
tion, poverty. His objective in these exercises is to 
provide a rationale for church interest in such 
subjects and, moreimportant, to demonstrate the 
distinctively useful approach of the church to the 
problems faced by society. 

The author isolates two elements of the church’s 
concern with social issues as unique. First, the 
church is holistic in its attention to man’s prob- 
lems. It does not view man as solely a consumer 
or a producer or a voter, but is concerned with all 
aspects of man’s needs and unites them in terms 
of his relationship to his creator. Secondly, and 
related to the first, all Christian churches and 
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church members are “Under Orders.” The mean- 
ing here is that The Bible serves as a common 
reference point defining ends and means. Thus it 
unifies and gives direction, in a way that is im- 
possible for any other institution. 

The question that remains is how well did the 
author perform his self-appointed task? For the 
lay reader the book represents, primarily, a serics 
of individual reactions to issues. Some of the es- 
says are interesting, contributing new insights 
into possible approaches to solving problems. In 
the main, however, there is little to interest the 
social scientist. 

However, the book should be useful to the 
minister who wishes to preach the social gospel. 
The single thread that runs through the book is 
the application of The Bible and the Christian 
frame of reference derived from The Bible to 
social problems. Thus any minister should find 
Under Orders useful in preparing sermons as well 
as in providing a guide to action—Joun H. 
Fenton, University of Massachusetts. 
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Law and Social Process in United States History. 
By James Wiuuarp Hurst. (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Law School, 1960. Pp. 
361. $5.00.) 


Because of the profession’s diminished interest 
in law, and its indifference toward history, it is 
unlikely that many political scientists will read 
this book, the Ninth Series of the distinguished 
Thomas M. Cooley Lectures of the University of 
Michigan Law School. This is to be regretted, be- 
cause the high attainments of the author and the 
magnificent range and depth of his themes make 
it a stimulating work brimming with fruitful in- 
sights about the role of law in American society. 

To characterize James Willard Hurst as a legal 
historian hardly suggests the importance of his 
work and that of other scholars who have been 
stimulated by him to undertake studies in the 
largely neglected field of American legal-economic 
history. Hurst’s The Growth of American Law: The 
Law Makers! is generally recognized as an out- 
standing, invaluable study of American legal 
institutions. His Law and the Conditions of Free- 
dom in the Nineteenth-Century United States,* 
which received the James Barr Ames prize of the 
Harvard Law School, displayed more fully his 
unusual ability to portray law as a constant force 
in the shaping of economic, political, and social 
behavior. In recent years a number of studies us- 
ing Wisconsin materials have been published as 
the result of his initiative,? and it is now possible 
to envisage within another decade the existence 
of a substantial body of legal-economic-social 
materials reflecting the life of an American state 
from the end of the Civil War to the present. 

It is difficult to suggest briefly the quality and 
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range of Hurst’s analysis in the present book. He 
is not concerned with a multiplicity of cases or 
the tracing of legal doctrine from origin to present 
application. In fact, he deliberately avoids em- 
phasis on the more dramatic incidents of our legat 
system. By the use of a few undramatic cases and 
a survey of a vast number of Wisconsin statutes, 
he is able to suggest the way law structures our 
economy, guards, enhances or restrains the ac- 
tivities of a variety of private groups, and pro- 
vides the guide rules for a political system. 

The titles of the major sections perhaps best 
indicate the level of his analysis. After pointing 
out that the distinctive features of our legal order 
have been its emphasis on the legitimate monop- 
oly of violence, constitutionalism, procedure, and 
resource allocation, he turns to the main burden 
of his argument. In “Drift and Direction” he con- 
trasts the great influence of drift and the lesser 
role of conscious decision making and conflict: 
Social inheritance and context, rather than de- 
liberated decision, largely shape our legal order. 
Factors outside the law produced the impetus to 
change in the nineteenth century, yet, as Hurst 
observes, ‘'...to say that the law’s actual or 
potential contribution in a given sector was typi- 
cally marginal does not mean its contribution was 
unimportant.” 

In a section titled ‘Initiative and Response” 
Hurst uses a brief survey of the history of legal 
regulation of the milk industry in Wisconsin to 
show the at first tentative, and then more confident 
way that law was used to achieve desirable social 
and economic purposes. He rightly emphasizes the 
promotional rather than the restrictive role of 
law. Through law the cooperative and associa- 
tional activities of farmers in their efforts to en- 
large their markets were aided through legally 
imposed quality and sanitary standards. But it is 
also true that a powerful strain of what Hurst 
terms “bastard pragmatism,” an overregard for 
meeting immediate problems and situations with- 
out concern for long-range considerations, pre- 
vented the intelligent use of law to meet a variety 
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of urgent problems cast up by a changing, indus- 
trialized society. The pluralistic nature of the 
American social system probably made this in- 
evitable. But Hurst quite properly points to the 
continuation of this anti-intellectual, anti-con- 
scious planning bias in Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica, when the persistence of this attitude may 
prove fatal. 

In “Leverage and Support” he compares the 
more frequent use of law to maintain or modify 
the ongoing institutions by supporting orderly 
market processes, maintaining the security of the 
family, or improving the administration of jus- 
tice. The “leverage” function of the law is illus- 
trated in tort rules forcing an injured person to 
maintain the burden of showing why he should 
be compensated, and in new laws governing the 
incorporation of businesses. The leverage function 
has been resorted to far less frequently than the 
support function. The endless complaints about 
the mass of new state and national legislation 
overlooks this fact that most laws are of a “sup- 
port? rather than “leverage” character. 

Finally, in a section titled “Force and Frui- 
tion,” Hurst describes our excessive readiness to 
use the criminal law to resolve important prob- 
lems, rather than seeking more fundamental] solu- 
tions. But on the whole, our legal order has been 
rather effective in maintaining conditions under 
which most citizens could live peaceful lives and 
carry on productive work. The desire to allow 
virtually all groups to pursue ends not clearly 
inimical to society helped create a fair degree of 
tolerance through law. He concludes on a note of 
warning with respect to four of the safeguards 
built into our formal legal process—civil control 
of the military, limits on political disqualifica- 
tion, protection against compulsion of ideas, and 
the accountability of civil authority—implying 
clearly that changed conditions have endangered 
these rules of our constitutional system. It is 
typical of Hurst’s whole method that the experi- 
ence of history is made to illumine the problems 
of present day America. In this way the reason or 
irrationality of the past can help direct us toward 
more intelligent solutions of the great issues of 
this and future eras—Wittram M. BEANEY, 
Princeton University. 


The Presidency and Individual Liberties. BY 
Ricuarp P. Longaxer. (Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 239. 
$4.50.) 


Presidents have two historic responsibilities, 
“International leadership ...and the guardian- 
ship over national prosperity,” says the author, 
and a third that has been added in this century— 
“the constitutional obligation of the chief execu- 
tive to protect individual liberties.” The purpose 


of the present monograph is “to delineate the 
nature of this obligation, to describe the avail- 
able instruments for presidential action, and to 
suggest the price of presidential indifference.” 

A reader who survives the first two chapters, 
which lack something both in organization and 
definition, will discover some new material drawn 
from the libraries at Hyde Park and Independ- 
ence, Mo., and from interviews that shed light on 
the President’s role in promoting or endangering 
individual liberties. Chapters III, ‘Affirmation 
and Restraint,” and V, “Publie Opinion and Per- 
suasion,”’ are outstanding. The former deals with 
executive agencies and the use of administrative 
discretion and, as in the latter chapter, most suc- 
cessfully demonstrates presidential power and 
responsibility unencumbered by Congressional 
and judicial complications. 

Longaker identifies himself with the ‘‘constitu- 
tionalists” as though that term described a defini- 
tive attitude. Those who more commonly lean on 
such labels, such as the Virginia Commission on 
Constitutional Government, will find they have 
little support in this book. In fact, at many 
points the constitutional mandates discovered by 
Longaker appear to be more moral than legal. He 
asserts that recent events have made inaction by 
the President a positive rather than a contingent 
agent with regard to injustice and loss of liberty. 
Far from “‘constitutionalism,”’ this reasoning ap- 
pears to have more in common with Scott 
Buchanan’s modern concept of original (political) 
sin (“Tragedy and the New Politics”). If true, was 
it not always true? The ‘constitutional’ argu- 
ment would seem to be stronger if it were not tied 
to the shifting sands of current events. 

If “constitutionalism’’ means anything, it must 
refer to the embodiment of national values in 4 
fairly stable concept of laws and institutions. 
After telling us how dangerous was Lincoln’s 
course during the Civil War, Mr. Longaker ar- 
rives at the Little Rock crisis of 1957 and says: 
“Lack of statutory authorization cannot bend 
the President from his constitutional course. 
Taking precedence over the statutes are the con- 
stitutional command to the President to see to 
the faithful execution of the laws and his oath ‘to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution’.” 
The issue here is not one of legal correctness, but 
of political realism. We have been judging the 
presidential view of constitutionality since Jef- 
ferson bought Louisiana in terms of the ultimate 
consequences of the action to the system as a 
whole. When the risks, asin Lincoln’s case, appear 
in retrospect to have been unwarranted, we have 
exhorted the incumbents and their successors to 
greater self-restraint. Even those of us who view 
favorably the President’s intent at Little Rock 
may gag on-the prospect of having Longaker’s 
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standard applied by some future President with a 
Goldwater or Byrd view of the constitution. 
What useful purpose can be served by elevating 
political expediency to the level of ‘‘constitu- 
tionalism’”’ when we may, under different circum- 
stances, under the same rubric wish to constrain 
a President by statute? 

In the wealth of illustration Longaker presents 
to demonstrate the power and opportunities of a 
president to contribute helpfully or destructively 
to the protection of individual liberties, one 
practical consideration fails clearly to emerge. 
Presidents, like courts and most legislators, 
rarely take the initiative either to enforce or 
change the law. It only appears to be so as they 
respond to the actions and pressures of the pub- 
lics on which they fancy their power depends. 
Ultimately it is the electorate rather than the 
constitution that determines what the ‘‘obliga- 
tions” of the president will be for the subsequent 
four years. Prompted and assisted, perhaps, by 
scholars and civil-liberty organizations he can be 
made to assume the “place of moral leadership” 
that will better assure constitutionalism and in- 
dividual liberty —Jamus A. RIEDEL, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady. 


The Supreme Court: Views from Inside. By 
ALAN F. Wastin. (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. iv, 192. $1.50.) 


Nine Justices of the Supreme Court, six of 
whom are currently on the bench, present their 
views of the Court’s function, its work, and its 
problems in a most worthwhile collection of 
essays ably edited and assembled by Professor 
Westin. With one exception the commentaries are 
responsible and reasonable attempts to shed 
light on various aspects of the most difficult of 
tasks, that of adjudicating the tough disputes in 
public law. The exception is the piece by former 
Associate Justice James F. Byrnes which con- 
demns the Court for its desegregation ruling. 
This is little more than an angry polemic, con- 
tributing nothing to understanding unless it be 
to show how utterly vacuous the arguments are 
which purport to defend states’ rights in general 
and segregation in particular. 

The collection as a whole, while emphasizing 
the differences in viewpoint among the Justices, 
most certainly warrants some generalizations 
about their similarities. Without question each 
Justice recognizes his awe-inspiring responsibil- 
ity; each impresses the reader with a sincerity of 
purpose; each conveys an honest desire for objec- 
tivity in judicial interpretation; and each appears 
to be in a continuous state of soul searching be- 
cause he has some doubts, be they ever so slight, 
about his own convictions. Moreover, most of the 
Justices herein represented bring a vigorous intel- 
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lect to bear on the issues at hand, and the disin- 
terested reader must make concessions even to 
those with whom he disagrees. The essays are 
really of two generic types: those of Jackson, 
Frankfurter, Black and Douglas which are con- 
cerned with the proper function of the Supreme 
Court in the American governmental system as 
well as with the appropriate role of the individual 
Justice, and those by Clark, Brennan, Harlan 
and Roberts which are more specifically informa- 
tional and less abstract. 

The latter group does much to counteract the 
misinformation that is so prevalent in the United 
States today. Justice Clark describes the ‘“unre- 
mitting toil’? and the “painstaking research and 
care’ that go into resolving the cases at hand, 
emphasizing that judging is not delegated to 
committees or panels but that the entire process 
is a highly individualized effort. In one essay 
Justice Brennan stresses how infinitesimally 
small is that class of cases in which the state 
courts must bow to the will of the Supreme Court, 
and in another, he defends the use of the social 
sciences as aids to resolving legal questions, 
suggesting that “legal scholarship must... be 
nourished by all the disciplines that comprehend 
the totality of human experience.” Justice Harlan 
advises the advocate that it is a serious mistake 
to neglect oral argument before the Supreme 
Court, and he enumerates the most important 
factors in making oral argument effective—selec- 
tivity of issues, simplicity of presentation, candor 
and resiliency. 

The sharpest and most searching analyses of 
the Supreme Court come from the minds of men 
who were a part of the intellectual ferment of the 
Roosevelt revolution—Jackson, Frankfurter, 
Black and Douglas. Through them we participate 
in a sophisticated discussion of judicial self-re- 
straint and libertarian activism, the intellectual 
agony of choice in deciding cases, the use of stare 
decisis in constitutional law, the question of abso- 
lutes in the Bill of Rights, the necessity of judicial 
objectivity, the value of dissenting opinions, and 
the problem of meaning in statutory interpreta- 
tion. These Justices are the old professionals; 
they are what might be called ‘‘Court men.” De- 
spite their doctrinal quarrels they are concerned 
with preserving the integrity of an institution 
which has played a vital role in making America 
the kind of nation it is. For Jackson, the Court 
‘Ss a tribunal of limited jurisdiction, narrow proc- 
esses, and small capacity for handling mass litiga- 
tion”? and “can never quite escape consciousness 
of its own infirmities,” but at the same time he 
holds it indispensable to government under a 
written constitution. 

Just before his death in 1954 Justice Jackson 
wrote that “any court which undertakes by its 
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legal processes to enforce civil liberties needs the 
support of an enlightened and vigorous public 
opinion....Ido not think the American public 
is enlightened on this subject.” In 1960 Justice 
Black, disregarding public opinion, answers that 
the Bill of Rights comprises absolute, unqualified 
prohibitions on the other branches of government 
and that the Court cannot escape its “sacred 
trust” of enforcing these prohibitions. Justice 
Douglas tempers his activism with responsibility, 
declaring that the judge who “writes his own pre- 
dilections into the law in disregard of constitu- 
tional principles ...is not worthy of the great 
traditions of the bench.” Nevertheless, says 
Douglas, a judge who “‘quavers or retreats before 
an impending crisis of the day and finds haven in 
dialectics or weasel words or surrenders his own 
conviction for a passing expediency is likewise not 
born for the woolsack.” But perhaps the concept 
of judgeship is most eloquently expressed by Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. “A judge... should be com- 
pounded of the faculties that are demanded of 
the historian and the philosopher and the prophet. 
The last demand upon him—to make some fore-~ 
cast of the consequences of his action-——is perhaps 
the heaviest. To pierce the curtain of the future, 
to give shape and visage to mysteries still in the 
womb of time, is the gift of imagination. It re- 
quires poetic sensibilities. ... These judges... 

must have something of the creative artist in 
them; they must have antennae registering feel- 
ing and judgment beyond logical, let alone quan- 
titative, proof.’ —ROBERT J. STEAMER, Louisiana 
State University. 


The Right of Assembly and Association. By GLENN 
ABERNATHY. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. vi, 263. $6.25.) 


The purpose of this book is to outline what 
public officials have declared to be the extent of 
and the limitations on the right of assembly and 
its cognate, freedom of association. The method 
of analysis is thus mainly legal and consists of an 
examination of legislation, administrative action, 
and, most of all, court decisions. Abernathy 
frankly concedes that there is often a wide gap 
between law and practice and admits that full 
understanding of the real limitations on First 
Amendment freedoms cannot be obtained with- 
out intense investigation of the more subtle social 
pressures which a community may bring to bear 
against dissidents. But within the bounds he has 
set for himself, the author does an excellent job. 
He has brought together into a coherent pattern a 
mass of decisions from the U. 8. Supreme Court, 
American state tribunals, and from British courts 
as well. Although not so closely related to politi- 
cal theory as Robert Horn’s Groups and the Con- 
stitution or as historically oriented as Leonard 
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Levy’s Legacy of Suppression, Abernathy’s book 
is a literate and informative presentation of the 
gradual recognition and development in Ameri- 
can law of two fundamental constitutional rights. 

Abernathy’s viewpoint is that of a moderate 
civil libertarian. On the one hand, he rejects the 
absolutist approach. He does not believe that any 
set of constitutional values can be automatically 
placed above all others irrespective of the particu- 
lar situation. On the other hand, he insists on the 
“‘firstness of the First Amendment.” “The dan- 
ger,” he points out, “is that an excess of restraint 
on the special rights [of speech, assembly, and 
petition] may start an irreversible reaction away 
from the democratic form. The dangers of too 
little restraint . . . lie largely in added inconveni- 
ence or irritations to the general public. Correc- 
tive measures normally may be applied if we 
move too far in the directing of removing re- 
straints on the citizen’s exercise of those rights, 
but there may be no institutions available for cor- 
rective measures to be applied if we impose foo 
many restraints on their exercise.” 

Abernathy also offers some practical ways in 
which freedom of assembly and association can be 
made more meaningful. First, since meeting space 
in cities is expensive and therefore usually more 
available to established groups than to newer, less 
orthodox, and less solvent groups, he suggests 
that each city make public forums available. As a 
corollary, Abernathy urges that judges and ad- 
ministrators stop treating street meetings and 
meetings in public parks as if they raised the same 
sort of police problems. Parks, he believes, are 
proper places for public discussions—though he 
by no means favors the use of all parts of all parks 
for these purposes. Second, recognizing that how 
the policeman applies the law is as important as 
what the Supreme Court says the law is, Aber- 
nathy wants enforcement officials properly in- 
structed on their duty not only to preserve order 
but their equally imperative duty to protect the 
exercise of such basic constitutional rights as 
speech, association, and assembly. Third, he pro- 
poses that the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers foster a movement to bring local 
ordinances in line with Supreme Court decisions. 

Just as does any book on the First Amendment, 
this one raises doubts about matters of emphasis 
and interpretation. For instance, while conceding 
that Justices Black and Douglas have not always 
been either clear or consistent, one still might dis- 
pute Abernathy’s statement that all members of 
the Court endorse Frankfurter’s “balancing of 
interests’ approach to First Amendment prob- 
lems. One might also question his statement 
that when one American political party ‘wins a 
substantial [electoral] victory, virtually all public 
authority passes into its hands,” 
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Abernathy views the long term history of 
assembly and association as one of Increasing 
freedom; and he appears reasonably hopeful about 
the future. Perhaps this guarded optimism might 
have been shaken by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Neither the Times Film Corp. 
Case, which validated censorship and permit re- 
quirements for movies despite the historic ban 
against prior restraints, nor the Wilkinson Case, 
which upheld a contempt of Congress conviction 
of a man whose real crime seems to have been to 
try to organize a movement to abolish the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, augur well 
for the immediate future of First Amendment 
rights. Yet, what on first reading seemed to this 
reviewer to be the major weakness of the book— 
its failure to place specific episodes in a more gen- 
eral social context—may turn out to be its great 
strength. By not becoming bogged down in an- 
other discussion of the temper of the times of the 
Great Red Scare or the McCarthy Era, Aber- 
nathy may have obtained a perspective far supe- 
rior to that available to those who are preoccu- 
pied with current defeats-—WaLTER F. MURPHY, 
Princeton University. 


Organizing for Defense: The American Military 
Establishment in the Twentieth Century. By 
Paut Y. Hammonp. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 403. $8.50.) 


Paul Y. Hammond has helped fill a significant 
gap in the study by political scientists of Ameri- 
can government. His book is a comprehensive 
analysis of the factors affecting the development 
of the organization and control of the armed 
services since America became a world power at 
the turn of the century. It points out the com- 
plications involved in attempting to maintain a 
balance between Congress and the executive, on 
the one hand, and between the civilian adminis- 
trators and the military experts on the other. Asa 
new Administration prepares to reorganize the 
Department of Defense to meet the rising military 
challenges, this study is most timely, in putting 
proposed changes in proper perspective through 
an examination of the evolution of the American 
defense system over the past sixty years. 

In addition to using the numerous executive 
and Congressional documents on military organ- 
ization throughout the years, and the diaries and 
biographies of many of the leading figures in- 
volved, the author, now in the Department of 
Political Science at Yale, conducted several 
hundred interviews with governmental officials, 
past and present. The result is a well-organized, 
thoughtfully written, and authoritative study of 
the vital problem of defense administration in the 
American political setting. 

The important formative periods for the critical 
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1940’s and 1950’s, Hammond points out, were the 
first and second decades of the century. Although 
the early period saw enforced administrative 
decentralization, the concept of unification was 
already developing. Beginning with the Army Re- 
organization Act of 1903 (guided by the influen- 
tial Secretary of War, Elihu Root) and the Navy 
reorganizations between 1900 and 1912, Ham- 
mond then traces the effect of the two World 
Wars in leading toward the National Security Act 
of 1947. The first quarter of the book covers the 
period before World War IJ; the second quarter, 
the experience of World War IJ; and the last half, 
the unification controversy preceding the 1947 
Jaw, the main reorganizations (1949, 1953, and 
1958), and an evaluation of the current and pro- 
posed organization of the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), and the National 
Security Council. 

Recent trends are thoroughly analyzed. Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford showed how powerful 
the Chairman of the JCS could become (1953- 
1957), when supported by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The tripling of Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense in 1953 led to a steady strengthening of the 
central control of “business”? operations. The 
1958 reorganization established six Unified Com- 
mands (by geographical areas) and two Specified 
Commands (including the Strategic Air Com- 
mand); placed a command post inside the Joint 
Staff, supervised by the Chairman and responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense; and established a 
single Director of Research and Engineering. 

In looking toward the future, Hammond con- 
siders the limited potential of the JCS, and ex- 
plores the proposals for concentrating authority 
in the Chairman or in a single Chief of Staff for the 
Department of Defense (as suggested by General 
Maxwell Taylor, the Symington committee in 
December 1960, and others). The author argues 
from the analogy with the historical development 
of the Army Chief of Staff and his close relations 
with the Secretary of War, that the risk of losing 
civilian control is considerably less than is com- 
monly feared. He believes further that the influ- 
ence of Congress, the President, and the public 
would normally prevent the one-sided develop- 
ment of any single strategic theory. The Office of 
the Secretary of Defense is the key; the Secretary 
needs a small staff entirely his own, and only he 
can be responsible for “a coherent departmental 
program which has come to terms with both 
political possibilities and the needs of the operat- 
ing officials.” 

The National Security Council plays a signifi- 
cant role, although it can only be as important as 
the President wishes it to be. The only genuine 
alternative is a Presidential staff in the Executive 
Office, but its plans would lack “the sense of poli- 
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tical and administrative reality and the prestige 
which comes with responsibility.” 

There is little to criticize in the book. It does 
not presume to deal with America’s strategic 


policies (as does General Taylor in The Uncertain: 


Trumpet) or to give full accounts of episodes in 
the work of the JCS or the National Security 
Council (as does Walter Millis in Arms and the 
Staite). The book concentrates on defense 
organization, and on the principles and political 
factors involved. In some instances, material on 
major acts or reorganizations is scattered over 
several pages, when it would be more helpful to 
the ordinary reader to have it concentrated. The 
general format of the book is excellent, and the 
style of writing is distinguished.—Franx L. 
KLINGBERG, Southern Illinois University. 


Virginia's Massive Resistance. By BENJAMIN 
-Musz. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1961, Pp. 184. $3.95.) 


Virginia’s Massive Resistance is an unpreten- 
tious, well-written, and useful vignette of political 
reactions to desegregation in Virginia in the half 
dozen years subsequent to the 1954 decision. The 
author benefits from intimate and close experi- 
ence derived in a political career that included a 
race for governor of Virginia on the Republican 
ticket. To this he adds ten years of journalism and 
a genuine instinct for uncovering the underlying 
causes of political affairs. The result is a brisk 
work, competent in analysis and in style, that 
brings into focus a myriad of events all in the brief 
scope of less than 200 pages. 

Currently Director of the Southern Leadership 
Project of the Southern Regional Council, Mr. 
Muse is obviously hopeful of ending discrimina- 
tion in the South. He believes that Virginia cer- 
tainly, and probably vast portions of the South, 
would have accepted the decision in 1954 if 
leadership had been exerted in that direction. Im- 
plicitly, unmistakably, and yet not completely 
forthrightly, he indicts Harry Byrd for inspiring 
and fomenting opposition to the decision. He sees 
Byrd’s reaction as partly genuine disagreement 
with the social values involved and partly the re- 
sult of pique with any attempt to alter social be- 
havior in Virginia, a State Byrd had come to re- 
gard as his own domain. 

Once the resources of Byrd and his machine had 
been committed to opposition, Muse suggests, 
Lindsey Almond’s role was inevitably circum- 
scribed. To a large extent, therefore, Almond is 
the subject of the study and to the same extent it 
is an investigation of Almond’s effort to burst the 
bonds set upon him. The author seems to have 
difficulty in making a final assessment of that 
complex character, and there is considerable blur- 
ring of images in his treatment of the governor. 
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Muse condemns Almond’s fiery resistance speech 
which was delivered after the Virginia Supreme 
Court and.the Federal District Court had legally 
doomed massive resistance. He assumes it was a 
momentary aberration, and rejects out of hand 
any idea of its being a tactical ruse. Yet he sug- 
gests that the suit in the Virginia court was prob- 
ably filed with Almond’s expectations of an ad- 
verse ruling. (Obviously there was political ad- 
vantage in the doom of the program coming at the 
hands of the State court rather than the expected 
villain, the Federal courts.) It would seem, 
though, that Almond was either moving in a pre- 
determined direction or he was not; Muse prefers 
an obviously excluded middle ground. The mus- 
ings of the author as to individual motives are 
stimulating, but they are often as uncoordinated 
28 this. 

Again he is less than fair to Almond during his 
term as Attorney General. While quite properly 
emphasizing both his zealousness and the bitter- 
ness of his language in public meetings and the 
courts, Muse relegates to a colorless parentheti- 
cal phrase Almond’s courageous and abrupt legal 
dismissal of the nonsense of interposition as a 
legal doctrine. One must recognize, too, as Muse 
does not, that a distinction between the binding 
force of Supreme Court decisions and acceptance 
of such decisions as legally proper is much more 
than hair-splitting—and that such a distinction 
bears the imprimatur of some of our greatest 
political figures. 

The strength of the book is in its clearly dis- 
ciplined narrative. A great service is performed in 
rescuing many arresting events from the fate of 
ephemera. Among these is the story of the 
“Grammer school” (sic) sign over a makeshift 
‘non-public’ school—an educational adventure 
designed to evade the Court decision. Notable, 
too, is the deft handling of such incidents as 
Almond’s separate but equal ‘‘two-flagpole’’ 
policy to prevent overtures of Federal Supremacy. 

On the other hand, the indecision in interpreta- 
tion of individual motivation extends to Muse’s 
framework; basically the volume is not informed 
by an underlying and consistent approach to 
political phenomena. At times the author speaks 
the language of determinism; but that is often 
followed by assertions and even preachings on in- 
dividual responsibility and influence. No at- 
tempt is made to justify the brief cryptic cate- 
gories of analysis or the apodictic judgments on 
political tides. 

In short, while it rises to a very high level of 
journalism indeed, Virginia’s Massive Resisiance 
remains basically an arresting chronology of a 
particularly critical aspect of a most vital devel- 
opment in our history. But skill, discipline, can- 
dor, and compassion make Muse’s volume a mas- 
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sive challenge to social scientists—a challenge to 
add new dimensions of understanding to this type 
of high-level journalistic analysis —Samur. KRIS- 
LOV, Michigan State University. 


Robert Livingston (1684-1728) and the Politics of 
Colonial New York. By Lawrence H. LEDER 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 306. $6.00.) 


The Livingstons have had a good year, what 
with Dangerfield’s biography of the Chancellor 
and this new life of the Chancellor’s great-grand- 
father. The great-grandson appears mild and in- 
dolent when compared with the singleminded and 
determined man who successfully made his way 
in colonial New York politics and trade. 

The son of a dissenting Scottish minister, 
Livingston had been brought up in Holland 
where he had early tasted independence as a 
merchant and, as important, had become bi- 
lingual. When only twenty, he crossed the 
Atlantic and soon moved on to Albany. Here he 
started in a small way as merchant and holder of 
minor public offices. 

Livingston’s marriage in 1679 to the young 
widow of Nicholas Van Rensselaer was the big 
step forward. He gained a wife of capabilities ap- 
proaching his own. Further, admission into this 
important family gave him an entree into larger 
affairs, the most significant of which was that of 
contracting to provision the British troops sta- 
tioned in the colony. This required a taste for 
politics, since payment depended, at the very 
least, upon the closest relations with the governor 
of the colony. Despite a remarkable skill in gain- 
ing official confidence, Livingston’s lifelong prob- 
lem was that of getting paid. 

One’s first impression of the book is that it is de- 
voted to an enumeration of Livingston’s ac- 
counts and claims. These turn out to be the 
central theme upon which all else hangs. 

Livingston did or did not get paid for a number 
of reasons. First, there wasn’t enough specie in 
the colonies to settle all transactions in cash. 
Further, the small colonial revenues were not 
enough for all the needs of the government. 
Moreover, few New York governors ever gained 
sufficient influence with the Assembly to secure 
increased taxes. But we can be assured that a 
man as grasping as Livingston would get what 
money there was, so there must be additional 
reasons for his continuing troubles. And they are 
easily found in the prevailing political conditions. 

In the colonial New York of Livingston’s time 
factions were the units of political power. Their 
principle of action was revenge first and then re- 
wards. For example, Livingston became a special 
target of the Leislerians, although Professor 
Leder does not clearly explain why this was so, 
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The self-centered Livingston could not really be 
claimed by any faction. He was in prudent exile 
in Connecticut when Leisler was sentenced to be 
hanged in 1691. Leder further suggests that 
Governor Sloughter had arrived in the colony 
with fixed ideas about the rebel leader. But when 
Governor Bellomont died in 1701 and the Leis- 
lerians came into power, Livingston was in real 
trouble. He not only couldn’t get payment on his 
claims, he even had his estates confiscated. 

The arrival of the rapacious Cornbury as suc- 
cessor to Bellomont brought little relief and 
Livingston had to turn to London. This trip to 
England, the second of two that he had to make 
to get his claims settled, took three years to 
achieve satisfaction. 

In view of the necessity of such a procedure, it 
must be admitted that Livingston’s career and 
continued success appear incredible. Admitting 
that obstacles only spurred him on to greatér 
efforts, the truth must be that, in colonial New 
York, Livingston was indispensable. He not 
only charmed each one of a succession of gover- 
nors, but he became the right arm of each one of 
them. He knew the Indians and they trusted him. 
He could get credit and supplies as apparently no 
other man could. And, of course, in the end he was 
usually paid and so stayed on. 

The narrative sticks so closely to Livingston 
that it is difficult to get a perspective on the wider 
problems of imperial management. The policy- 
making in London lies wholly outside this story. 
But the worm’s eye view here given leaves the 
impression that this was no way to run an em- 
pire—Sran.iey D. Rosge, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Indians. By WituramM T. Hacan. (The 
Chicago History of American Civilization.) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Pp viii, 190. $4.50.) 


From the earliest Colonial days to the present, 
White and Indian have associated in America, 
often sporadically and unpleasantly. The con- 
sistent and harrowing retreat of the Indian and 
the destruction of his property, his culture, and, 
in many cases, his identity form one of the more 
unpleasant segments of our history. Professor 
Hagan has compressed this chronicle of conflict 
into a brief volume in which there are no wasted 
words, no literary detours. As an outline of In- 
dian-White relations, most of which have been 
associated with government, the book offers a 
valuable reference tool to the political scientist. 

The author begins his narrative in the English 
Colonial period, in which much of the pattern of 
intercultural strife originated. Few White names 
emerge from this or from later periods with any 
claim to understanding and fair dealing. Sub- 
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sequent removals of tribes across the Mississippi 
were to be accomplished, often with severe hard- 
ship and loss of life. The experiences of the Creeks 
and particularly of the Cherokees in this removal 
are fairly well known; the author adds in some 
detail the story of the Winnebagos, who, in less 
than forty years, were forced to cede land in 
seven different negotiations, involving six possible 
changes of residence. That any tribal organiza- 
tion could survive in the face of such dislocations 
is remarkable. 

Yet tribal organization did remain, through the 
abortive search for an Indian messiah, through 
the futile attempts to convert the tribes to 
sedentary farming, and even through the Dawes 
Severalty Act of 1887 which attempted to divide 
tribal collective ownership of land into individual 
holdings. The author sees a new concern for the 
Indian with the publication of the Meriam Re- 
‘port of 1928, in the Hoover administration, and 
particularly under Roosevelt; when John Collier 
served as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. World 
War II, with its conscription of Indians and with 
its opportunities for off-reservation employment, 
did much to bring the Indian more closely into 
American life. Since that time the relations be- 
tween the two groups have been marked by 
national pressure, now relaxing to some extent, to 
bring about the termination of tribal existence. 

In addition to his recital of facts the author 
weaves several thrtads of interpretation. Ameri- 
can Indians were and to some extent still are a 
diverse people with differing values and levels of 
acculturation. To regard all Indians as “typical” 
is an oversimplification in White thinking. In 
spite of great differences between the tribes most 
Indian groups practiced a democratic individual- 
ism (some would say anarchism) which made dis- 
cipline in war difficult and inter-tribal unity in 
peace impossible. In repeated instances Mr. 
Hagan shows that, even in the face of the greatest 
danger, Indians could not confederate for any ap- 
preciable length of time. All leaders who under- 
took the role of inter-tribal commanders failed. 
As the Whites pressed westward, this lack of 
Indian unity hastened the defeat of the tribes. 

Following the War of 1812, except for the brief 
interlude of the Civil War, the Indians ceased to 
be a major problem for the United States. In- 
dividual settlers and frontier areas might be made 
miserable, but there was no doubt as to which 
civilization would prevail. Earlier, with French, 
Spanish, and British allies theoretically and often 
practically available, the Indian position in war 
and at the conference table had been much 
stronger. The author offers no evidence that this 
clash of Indian and White could have been 
avoided, although he implies that amelioration 
would have been possible. 
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The title of the book is unfortunate. The work 
does not describe American Indians, but rather 
their relationship with the Whites. In spite of the 
careful use and economy of words much is left un- 
said in the 171 pages of descriptive text. In- 
evitably, because of the intricacy of the subject, 2 
large number of Indian tribes pass across the 
pages, often identified only by name and by such 
fragments of incidents as to be confusing to those 
not learned in Indian history. In this compression 
there is a tendency to allocate space equally 
among many tribes. From reading this volume 
one would never realize that today almost one 
reservation Indian in four is a Navajo and that 
the area, wealth, and unity of this tribe constitute 
a basis for separate status among Indians. Also, 
for the political scientist, the last eleven pages of 
the book, those dealing with the present-day 
problems of termination, are probably the most 
meaningful and could have been expanded with 
profit. The volume contains a good bibliography, 
largely of secondary sources. WARREN WESTON, 
University of Denver. 


County Government in Illinois. By CLYDE F. 
SNIDER AND Irvine Howarps. (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University, 1960. Pp. x, 171.) 


A monograph written almost twenty years ago 
by one of that remarkable succession of scholars 
of county government at the University of 
Illinois—Fairlie, Kneier, and Snider—now reap- 
pears in revised form under joint authorship. 
Clyde F. Snider, the original author, and Irving 
Howards, of Southern Illinois University, did not 
need to do a great deal of revision from the 
original document which was printed among the 
annual reports of the Illinois Tax Commission. 
They are able still to characterize Illinois county 
government as ‘‘a vast array of officers, boards, 
and commissions, together with their respective 
employees.” At least for rural areas, the authors 
probably would not dissent from the judgment of 
the late John A. Fairlie, uttered nearly fifty years 
ago, that Illinois county government “has proved 
entirely inadequate to the complex social and in- 
dustrial problems of today.” 

After an interesting historical chapter, this 
little book presents essentially a statutory study, 
with occasional legal references to court decisions. 
Illinois county government in recent decades has 
experienced a growth in services, an increase in 
state supervision, some shuffling of offices, some 
increase in the number of authorized tax rates, a 
limited dipping into the till of the sales tax. 
Archaic and unused statutory provisions remain. 
One office, anyway, has disappeared during the 
twenty years, that of county surveyor. A muhi- 
county metropolitan planning commission of 
northeastern Illinois, including Cook County, has 
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come into existence as a notable innovation. 
Cook County, containing Chicago, with more 
than one-half of the population of the state, 
merits separate consideration from the remaining 
one hundred and one counties. The authors do 
not note that at the same time that a Cook 
County purchasing agent was authorized, a de- 
partment of maintenance and operation was also 
authorized. This department is responsible for 
more than one hundred buildings, including a 
large county hospital. The position of super- 
intendent of public service, still in the statutes, no 
longer is filled. The authors do not mention a 
curious constitutional provision affecting elective 
offices in Cook County. Each year the circuit 
judges of the county must approve the number of 
employees, on the recommendation of a “com- 
mittee of help” of their own number. The county 
board then fixes their salaries. Statutes provide 
for a civil service commission for Cook County, 
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exempting, however, employees in elective offices 
and some others, About one-fifth of county em- 
ployees are exempted, and temporary service 
serves to undermine further a merit service. The 
authors do not discuss these realities. Also, 
although they point out that the president of the 
Cook County board can operate to some extent as 
a county executive, they do not indicate that the 
county clerk likewise can develop a power posi- 
tion. It was from this post that the present 
mayor of Chicago emerged. 

A short chapter on special districts has dis- 
appeared from the original study. In Cook County 
especially, a forest preserve district is strikingly 
important, being headed by the county board ex 
officio. 

This little book has the limitations inherent in 
its scope. It represents solid spade-work, never- 
theless, and should be welcomed back into print. 
—Dauts Pontius, Roosevelt University. i 
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port of the President and the Economic Situation 
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87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 
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. Unemployment Situation and 
Outlook. Hearings before Subcommittee. 87th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Public Works. Water 
Pollution Control. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. Also Senate Report No. 353. 87th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1961. 

. Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Proposed Amendments to and Improve- 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The French Radical Party From Herriot to Mendès- 
France. By FEranors pe Tarr. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xx, 264. 
$5.60.) 


In discussing the politics of the Fourth Re- 
public nothing comes easier than a tone of de 
mortuis nihil nist malum. And no party lends it- 
self more readily to caustic survey than the 
Radicals, those tireless practitioners of the mis- 
understood arts of compromise and mediation. 
Even many who allow that the narrow esprit 
d'église of other parties and the precarious balance 
of political forces made an ‘accommodating’ 
parti de gouvernement indispensable find it hard to 
forgive the Radicals for making the essential so 
personally profitable. Watching the portfolio- 
grubbing, they reflect with Jefferson that when 
a man has cast a longing eye on office a rottenness 
begins in his conduct. One thinks of the Corsican 
deputy Arrighi, driven to sedition and the in- 


vasion of his native isle in 1958 by the humiliation 
of being radical sans étre ancien ministre. i 

Francis de Tarr reminds us of the Radicals’ 
astonishing success (which was largely the con- 
sequence of the frighteningly slender margin by 
which the Republie clung to life). This dying 
party, unable to win even a tenth of the popular 
vote, nevertheless supplied Prime Ministers for 
ten Fourth Republic governments and had its 
men in all but one (the fleeting Blum ministry of 
1946). Its motto might might well seem to be 
Webster Flanagan’s timeless cry of “What are we 
here for, except the offices?” 

But Mr. de Tarr presents us with another face of 
radicalism. He shows us that the party was always 
something more than.a syndicate of minisirables 
or an opportunist electoral machine. Even in this 
most flexible of parties passions ran deep and men 
cared for doctrines as well as for fleeting alliances. 

This scholarly, readable account is both enter- 
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taining and depressing. Entertaining because the 
author has a keen eye for the absurd and a deli- 
cate touch of irony. Depressing because he docu- 
ments the oratorical extravagances of party con- 
gresses and the stage armies battling for control 
of the machine with phantom legions of ‘mem- 
bers’ created by fraudulent purchases of party 
cards. But through this opéra bufon atmosphere 
one is aware that all the while the Republic was 
dying of Just such contradictions and indecision. 
Without straying from his subject Mr. de Tarr has 
succeeded remarkably in illuminating the down- 
fall of the entire regime. 

Essentially the author traces the Party’s con- 
vulsive struggle for survival from its renaissance 
at the Liberation to its disruption in the last 
months of the Republic. He first attempts the 
difficult and inherently inconclusive task of de- 
fining Radicalism. He finds that themes like re- 
spect for the Revolution and the rights of private 
property, republicanism and the defense of 
laicité were common to all Radicals. But all had 
been devalued or appropriated by other parties. 
Indeed one wonders whether a parti de gouverne- 
ment is, by definition, capable of maintaining a 
corpus of distinctive doctrine. The Radicals were 
living on their doctrinal capital. The Classical 
Radicals, one of six strands in the party analyzed 
in detail, wanted nothing better than to live com- 
fortably with the slogans of 1910. Mr. de Tarr 
shows them, marked by Alain’s provincialism and 
incipient anarchism, attempting to hold tight the 
brake on progress in a rapidly changing world. 

Elsewhere new ideas were stirring. Mr. de Tarr 
continues with a careful survey of the Radicals’ 
response to these fresh political currents and doc- 
trines. At the Liberation, when the political 
fashion was to be leftist, the Left Radicals came 
into prominence, urging the union des gauches, a 
traditional Radical ery, and ealling for the adop- 
tion of left-wing programmes. As the pendulum 
swung, the Gaullist Radicals came to the fore and 
vanished in turn. In both instances we see the 
party carried for a time by the new current, until 
the tide turns and the opportunists change ortho- 
doxy, the leadership cracks down, and the ‘ex- 
tremists,’ whether Gaullist or Leftist, withdraw or 
are expelled. 

As the cold war developed, those voices urging 
the party to abandon the tradition of ‘no enemies 
on the Left’ were inevitably more influential. The 
foremost advocates of alliances with the Right 
were the neo-Radicals. Men such as René Mayer 
and Jean-Paul David, coming mainly from the 
urban milieus d'affaires, combined a nuanced 
position on laicité with unyielding colonial 
policies, ‘Europeanism,’ and a concern with eco- 
nomic development which, though it was new to 
, radicalism, they shared with the mendésistes. 


During the neo-Radical heyday in the early 
fifties new strains emerged, leading indirectly to 
poujadism and neo-gaullism elsewhere, which 
found their Radical expression in mendésisme. 
Mr. de Tarr shows that while Mendés-France 
brought into the party the only significant infu- 
sion of the new blood it so desperately needed, his 
attempt to force it back into the forgotten paths 
of Clemenceau was a disastrous failure, perhaps 
inevitably so. The head-on battle with neo 
Radicals and radicaus de gestion over the form 
that modern Radicalism should take ended in 
schism and defeat. 

Such a summary is unfair, for the value of Mr. 
de Tarr’s work lies in its close-knit detail. But 
some of his themes are recurrent. He shows us 
that men whose reputations are tarnished could 
act honorably, that if there were always oppor- 
tunists every cause had its genuine supporters. 
He reminds us that Radicals could avocate un- 
popular policies, take political risks and even 
(rarely) go out into the wilderness. And we see 
that despite the party’s reputation for tolerance, 
resignations and expulsions were legion—no small 
cause of its decline. The case for the parit de 
gouvernement is forceful and convincing. 

Yet, while Mr. de Tarr is not uncritical I find 
him systematically over-indulgent. Three points 
must suffice. Not a few Radicals’ doctrinal posi- 
tion was fortified, to put it delicately, by the funds 
of the patronat, the Comité Mascuraud or the 
North African lobby, but such influences are only 
lightly touched on. Mr. de Tarr twice insists that 
the Radicals ‘came closer to representing France’ 
than other parties, as if this somehow excused 
them. Granted, French politicians had perilously 
little room for maneuver, yet they need not on 
that account have been reduced merely to reflect- 
ing their society; their duty was to strive con- 
stantly to broaden their field of autonomous deci- 
sion——to lead and inform. The author even con- 
tends that ‘the party’s leaders were remarkably 
proficient in presenting basic issues to the French 
public.’ Yet when the fog of unreality about pub- 
lic issues spread over France in the fifties how 
many Radical leaders fought for enlightenment? 
These courageous few cannot justify so com- 
plaisant a generalisation about a party whose 
spokesmen also numbered men like Morice, 
Martinaud-Déplat and Bourgés-Maunoury. 

In May 1958 Sirius rightly wrote of the “folly 
of those politicians who thought they could in- 
definitely confound the art of governing with 
that of evasion, cheating and lying’; many of 
these were Radicals. The Radicals can neither be 
made scapegoats nor acquitted. I suspect that 
Mr. de Tarr would agree; if he emphasizes the case 
for the defense it may be because the prosecu- 
tion’s réquisitoire is so well known (Perhaps the 
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book should be read together with Michel 
Debré’s Ces princes qui nous geuvernent—worth 
re-reading anyway with compassion and a sense of 
historical irony.) But if charity is carried to a 
fault, the book is nevertheless a most valuable 
and stimulating addition to French studies. One 
wishes that other French parties, so sparsely rep- 
resented in monographs, would find as able an ex- 
ponent.—Mantin Harrison. Nuffield College, 
Oxford. 


Britain's Search for Health. By PauL F. GEMMILL. 
(Philedelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1961. Pp. 171. $5.00.) 


Professor Gemmill’s little book on the Na- 
tional Health Service is obviously a labor of love 
He spent much time on it over a period of four 
years, including a seven-month ‘‘on the spot’ 
survey in Britain (which he proudly proclaims to 
have been wholly unsponsored); he read most of 
what there is to read on the subject, talked to 
most of the knowledgeable people, and, best of 
all, took the trouble to canvass a large number of 
NHS patients and practitioners. The resulting 
book is carefully put together, unpretentious, and 
clear. Not least, it is eminently fair; what ad- 
vocacy it contains emerges from the data rather 
than from any special pleading on Gemmill’s 
part. And it successfully conveys something of the 
atmosphere of the National Health Service, of its 
day-to-day operations, vexations and benefits. 
All this is to the good. 

The trouble is that the book does not really 
make good its claims. Professor Gemmill says 
that the intent of his work is to tell the reader 
“how the Health Service came into being, what it 
is like today, and how the British people feel 
about it.” I do not think that it really does any of 
these things. 

The story of how the Health Service came into 
being is a fascinating chapter in British decision- 
making; it can provide much insight into the 
forces underlying the contemporary British wel- 
fare state, and it holds a great many lessons for 
Americans who are concerned about the condition 
of their medical services. But Gemmill’s chapter 
on the subject is so brief and oversimplified as to 
be almost useless. It contains little or nothing 
about the forces of opinion leading toward the 
service, the condition of medicine in Britain prior 
to the NHS, the various shades of opinion on it in 
the medical profession, or the very complicated 
negotiations which led to its creation. 

In regard to ‘what the NHS is like today,” we 
are told something, but very little. No one can 
get any idea out of this book of how the service is 
organized, planned, or operated, how its parts are 
coordinated, how terms of contract are enforced, 
or what role medical advice plays in its opera- 
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tion—to mention only a few important matters on 
which even the general reader might like some in- 
formation. Above all, the book presents little in- 
formation on the hospital and specialist part of 
the service, and this part of the tripartite NHS 
provided, after all, its principal raison d'etre and 
consumes the largest} amount of the resources, 
human and non-human, devoted to it. Nor does 
the book contain much about local authority 
services—-though in this case, admittedly, there is 
not too much to say. It is essentially a book about 
general practice, and only certain aspects of that. 

On “how the British people feel about the 
NHS,” more information is provided; indeed, the 
chief utility of the book lies in the findings of 
Professor Gemmill’s ‘‘on the spot’ survey of 
British doctors’ and patients’ attitudes toward 
the NHS. But these findings are to some extent 
impugned by the nature of his survey. There is 
no need to go into the technical reasons for this 
here, for Gemmill himself admits that his findings 
do not necessarily reflect accurately British public 
or medical opinions. They do, however, confirm 
the personal impressions of practically everyone 
who has had a close look at such attitudes, and 
provide for such impressions some rather shaky, 
though not wholly unserviceable, quantitative 
underpinnings. 

The picture that emerges is that the British, 
doctors and patients, like the Service—like it very 
much, and apparently like *it better now than 
when they first got it. For example, 87 per cent of 
Professor Gemmill’s respondents thought they 
were now getting better medical services (or the 
same standard of services) than before 1948 (37 
per cent better, 50 per cent the same), and 91 per 
cent thought the various kinds of services pro- 
vided under NHS were “satisfactory.” Among 
persons who had been seriously ill since 1948, 76 
per cent reported that they had received excellent 
care and only 2.2 per cent reported poor treat- 
ment. The vast majority of general practitioners 
(87 per cent) thought that the medical needs of 
the country were now better met than before the 
NHS, and only 3 per cent said they were less well 
met. While general practitioners were two to one 
against the Service in 1944 (on the BMA’s 
“Questionary” on the National Government’s 
White Paper), those in Gemmill’s sample were 
two to one in favor of it 1f given the choice to go 
back and start over again. 

While some doctors and some patients can be 
found to criticize practically every part of the 
Service, a majority is in favor not only of its gen- 
eral principles and structure, but every par- 
ticular aspect of it on which questions were 
asked—except only for two: a majority of doctors 
thought they should be paid more (hardly sur- 
prising) and a majority of them also thought that 
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private patients should be entitled to receive 
drugs on the same terms as NHS patients (also 
not surprising). All the American bugaboos about 
socialized medicine—that it leads to demanding 
patients, malingering in hospitals, doctors unwill- 
ing or unable to provide good services, long 
queues at doctors’ offices, and so on—turn out to 
be pathetically unfounded in fact; the wonder is 
that people can keep on believing this kind of 
nonsense in the face of every conceivable kind of 
evidence. 

The comments by patients which Professor 
Gemmill has collected are touching evidence of 
the enormous good a system like the NHS can do, 
even when it falls short of its founders’ visions. 
Professor Gemmill, in his conclusion, quotes (ap- 
parently in agreement) what an American 
journalist wrote some years ago in Harper's Maga- 
gine: “The National Health Service has become a 
source of genuine national pride.... Britons 
know that there may be more spectacular ex- 
amples of medical skill or research or treatment in 
the United States or elsewhere. But in their 
country more of the population get better 
medical care than in any other major country on 
earth.”—Harry ECKSTEIN, Princeton University. 


Must Labour Lose? By MARK ABRAMS AND 
RicHarp Rose. (Baltimore: Penguin Books 
Ltd., 1960. Pp. 127. $0.85.) 


Two of putas bast practitioners of the sus- 
pect art, “political sociology,” tackle the ques- 
tion which obviously arises when a major party 
loses three successive elections, each by a larger 
margin than the former. The book also contains a 
soul-searching commentary by the well-known 
editor of Socialist Commentary, Rita Hinden. The 
whole package is a fascinating attempt to delve 
into the wellsprings of British political behavior. 

The answers will not dispel the gloom that 
must surround Transport House. Before making 
out a more optimistic case for forthcoming elec- 
tions, Miss Hinden summarizes the answer, 
“Yes, it must—at least in the near future.” 
Since this specific should surprise no one, the 
reader will probably be more interested in the 
knowledge he can gain of British contemporary 
opinions and in Richard Rose’s attempts to 
formulate from them a kind of theory of British 
voting behavior. 

Abrams and Rose constructed a questionnaire 
for depth interviewing of a very small sample 
drawn from random constituencies throughout 
Britain. It is impossible to evaluate their tech- 
niques, as these are stated in no detail. They 
apologize for the small size of the sample, but this 
should be no real problem if their techniques were 
adequate. One could think of numerous addi- 
tional items for their schedule—-and we could in- 
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deed wish this sort of probing could be done 
through time.. Would that the British had the fi- 
nancial resources available to their wealthier 
American counterparts! 

The survey was deliberately aimed at the ques- 
tion in the work’s title with the consequence that 
this is not a full survey, by any means, of British 
electoral behavior. Perhaps, in view of the 
Greenwich and Bristol studies, it does not need 
to be; but I for one wish it could have been. It 
was certainly not designed to lead to generalized 
or comparative knowledge. 

With these deliberate reservations, the survey 
provides some interesting material for specula- 
tion. Not many should be surprised to know that 
the image of the Labour Party is one of “working 
class,” the “party favoring the welfare state,” 
and the “protector of the underdog.” Perhaps 
more interesting is the degree to which all 
groups—including Labour supporters—rate these 
as less important attributes of a party than those 
characteristics they assign either to the Tories or 
to both parties equally. Of particular interest are 
the responses of the respondents in the age group 
eighteen to twenty-four. This category was de- 
liberately overweighted in the total to give an 
adequate sample. The changes in British class 
structure and social mobility and the changes in 
the working class are readily apparent here. And 
clearly the Conservatives are winning the battle 
of images, if these data are an indication. 

One area of the survey attempted to appraise 
reactions to Labour Party programs of national- 
izing industry and working toward greater eco- 
nomic and social equality. Interestingly, voters 
of all groups and supporters of all parties appear 
to react in similar fashion, judging the national- 
ized areas pragmatically and industry by industry 
and desiring no more of either nationalization or 
equalization. The fundamentalist socialists will 
receive little comfort from this portion of the 
survey. Indeed, the tumult raised in the Labour 
Party when these answers were written up in 
Socialist Commentary a year ago indicated that 
one must put one’s head in the sand to have much 
immediate hope for the “Victory for Socialism” 
brand of purism. No light is shed upon the cleav- 
ages of the 1960 Conference on neutralism, except 
to show that world peace and prevention of 
nuclear war are primary concerns of an over- 
whelming majority and that neither party seems 
to gain in this area. No specific questions on 
foreign policy were included in the questionnaire. 

Rose ably dispenses with much nonsense about 
British voting, particularly relationships between 
class and partisanship; but his efforts to con- 
struct his own framework are less successful. 
Perhaps they will aid the Labour Party in its 
electioneering, though this reader doubts it. His 
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categories are largely descriptive and on a super- 
ficial level. They cannot lend themselves to 
generalized knowledge and are far too culture 
bound (admittedly, this was his purpose) to sub- 
mit to comparative analysis. Miss Hinden’s 
speculations about the Labour Party’s future will 
certainly add fuel to internal party battles; to an 
American they make sense. What sense they will 
make to their intended audience, only the next 
few years will tell—Joun H. Mitiers, University 
of Wichita. 


The Glory of Parliament. By Harry BOARDMAN. 
(New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1961. 
Pp. xv, 208. $3.95.) 


Harry Boardman was a journalist on the 
Liberal Manchester Guardian. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed the London political correspondent of the 
paper, and from 1939 until his death in 1958 he 
was the Parliamentary correspondent, reporting 
parliamentary developments from the vantage- 
point of a seat in the Press Gallery. This book re- 
produces just over fifty contributions Boardman 
wrote for the Guardian during these years; be- 
cause of their nature they are fairly brief, with an 
average length of about 1,500 words. 

Many of the pieces selected by the editor, 
Francis Boyd, describe the scene in the Commons 
on the occasion of major debates. We can re-live 
inter alia the 1940 debate that led to the fall of the 
Chamberlain government, the parliamentary 
scenes on D-Day and on victory in Europe, how 
Mr. Bevan introduced the National Health 
Service Bill and how the usually placid Attlee 
was stung to anger by Churchillian criticism of 
the Labour government’s India policy. A section 
of the book is devoted to the political situation 
at the time of Suez. Another group of essays 
assesses the stature of individual political lead- 
ers; there are pieces on Ramsey MacDonald, 
Samuel, Baldwin, Simon, Attlee, Gaitskell and, of 
course, Winston Churchill. There is also a lot 
about Boardman’s special hero, Lloyd George. 

It is a stern test to place between hard covers 
material on current events written for the press, 
and written, moreover, often under pressure of 
time. Boardman emerges from the test with much 
credit. His prose remains crisp and compelling. 
The pen-pictures of the men and moods of Parlia- 
ment are drawn with firm but sensitive strokes. 
In nearly every page one can sense deep attach- 
ment to parliamentary institutions, and Board- 
man is unhappy when the Commons seem to him 
to fall below the requirements of the hour. This is 
not sensational journalism: there are no ‘inside’ 
stories: there are no tales of plots and plotters: 
there are no villains. And if Winston Churchill is a 
hero, at least some of his faults are seen. 

The Glory of Parliament is in no sense an aca- 
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demic contribution to the study of politics. The 
evaluations of leading statesmen will not influ- 
ence the verdict of history. I doubt if Lloyd 
George’s memories (in 1940) of Marshal Foch are 
of significance. Probably the main value of this 
book is that it will give readers outside Britain a 
balanced impression of the House of Commons 
and the atmosphere in which it works. Even so, 
there can be no real substitute—as Boardman 
would have been the first to agree—for going to 
Westminster and seeing the Commons in the 
flesh—Prrer G. Ricuarps, University of South- 
ampton. 


The Philippines: Public Policy and National Eco- 
nomic Development. By Frank H. Gotnay. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 
1961. Pp. 455. $6.75.) 


Little Brown Brother: How the United States 
Purchased and Pacified the Philippine Islands at 
the Century's Turn. By Leon Wourr. (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 383. $4.95.) 


The economic and political development of the 
Republic of the Philippines is of special interest 
to Americans because it represents the major 
United States experience in colonial rule. These 
two books cover two aspects of that relationship: 
the process of acquiring and occupying the Islands 
and the accomplishments of Filipinos after in- 
dependence. 

Leon Wolff has written a popular historical ac- 
count of the beginning of American-Filipino rela- 
tions from George Dewey’s initial mission to de- 
stroy the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay in May 
1898 to the capture of the Filipino Insurgent 
leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, in early 1901. Wolff de- 
scribes the blundering of American military men 
as they tried to carry out the vague and unin- 
formed policies prescribed by President Mc- 
Kinley and his cabinet. Not until the arrival of 
the first Commissioner, William Howard Taft, in 
September 1900 did civilian authority attempt to 
sort out the responsibilities undertaken during 
that feverish period of jingoism and nationalism. 
Military men had committed the United States to 
destroy the Filipino Revolutionary government 
and pacify the population by force. Policy makers 
were either unable or unwilling to find an alterna- 
tive to the policy adopted by military men on the 
scene although, as Wolff points out, alternatives 
to complete subjugation existed. Filipino leaders 
were willing to compromise for less than complete 
independence. 

Wolff bases his narrative on the assumption 
that the insurgents had overwhelming popular 
support and thus he ignores the arguments of 
other American historians that the Revolution 
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was essentially a Tagalog uprising confined to 
Central Luzon. Wolff himself writes that the 
populace supported Aguinaldo because they 
feared his forces and reports that Tagalog insur- 
gents were sent to resist American landings in the 
Visayan areas as far away as Cebu and Panay. 
Although these facts do not belie his assumption 
of widespread popular support, they do call for 
some explanation. Wolff casts no new light on 
other matters of controversy among historians 
such as the extent to which the American consuls 
in Singapore and Hong Kong committed the 
United States to the insurgent aims. However, 
in spite of the shortcomings as historical analysis, 
Litile Brown Brother is a fascinating account of a 
subject many Americans choose to forget. 

Dr. Golay’s book is an appraisal of the aims and 
consequences of policies adopted by the govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines in the re- 
“cent postwar period. ‘National income in the 
eight years following 1950 increased by 56 per 
cent while per capita income is estimated to have 
increased by one-third.” The economy grew even 
though Filipinos lack the will to economize and 
the contribution of Filipino savings to capital 
investment is small. The government has not en- 
forced tax laws, raised revenues or made use of the 
windfalls resulting from import and exchange con- 
trols. Social changes in attitudes and values 
brought on by urbanization, public education and 
the dislocations of* war spur growth despite the 
government’s haphazard and uncoordinated 
activities. Government failure to regulate and en- 
force exchange and import controls allows ener- 
getic entrepreneurs to make huge profits. The 
failure to enforce tax laws encourages investment. 
The political popularity of economic nationalism, 
aimed mainly at a large and prosperous Chinese 
minority, has further encouraged Filipino en- 
trepreneurs. Golay concludes that the chronic 
foreign exchange crisis can be alleviated by de- 
valuation of the peso and increased production of 
export goods. 

Golay has dealt with a wide range of policies 
and problems and has analysed them thoroughly. 
But his analysis of each separate aspect of the 
economy leaves the reader with a fragmented 
picture of the total situation. One wishes he had 
placed his analysis in the framework of the 
political process wherein policy decisions are 
made. 

The picture of the political process which re- 
sults from this analysis is that of an industrialized 
elite competing successfully with landed agrarian 
interests for political power. Income and wealth 
are still highly correlated with political power; 
and the rural mass, with a per capita income 
Golay estimates to be not more than one-fourth of 
the national per capita income, remains im- 
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poverished and politically alienated. This is not, 
however, the whole story. The Filipino rural 
citizen participates actively in politics and he does 
so with a clear expectation of a quid pro quo in the 
form of welfare services, jobs or money. The par- 
ticularistic character of Filipino political demands 
is an outgrowth of the social structure and be- 
havior patterns which emphasize the power char- 
acter of inter-personal relations and provide well 
understood reciprocal relations for landlord- 
tenant, politician-voter. This situation presents 
serious difficulties in the formation of pluralistic 
associations which would articulate group de- 
mands in the political process. Filipino individual- 
ism shows itself in Golay’s analysis of the economy 
as basically an entrepreneurial and enterprise type 
of development which is committed to capitalism 
to a unique extent. 

The Western reader cannot help being critical, 
as Golay is, of the “harshness of economic devel- 
opment’ which seems to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, just as the political scientist can- 
not help being critical of political development 
which seems to put an unconscionable amount of 
power in the hands of the wealthy. Nevertheless 
the emphasis on person-to-person relations and on 
open manipulation of persons does give the rural 
masses a bargaining weight that enables them to 
participate directly in the distribution of national 
resources. Open bargaining has allowed for stable 
economic and political development and the 
gradual inclusion of the masses into the new soci- 
ety. Community development, increased local 
autonomy and social welfare measures have been 
initiated in response to articulate rural demands. 
These demands will increase as more concessions 
are made and greater economic aspirations 
created. 

Golay’s analysis provides a solid foundation for 
an understanding of the Philippine achievement 
and as such is an important contribution to the 
field of economic and political development.— 
THELMA JEAN GrossHOLtz, Massachuselis Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Magsaysay and the Philippine Peasantry, The 
Agrarian Impact on Philippine Politics, 1983 - 
1966. By FRANCES LUCILLE STARNER. (Berkelev 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 294. $6.00.) 


Planning For Progress, The Administration of Eco- 
nomic Planning in the Philippines. By R. S. 
Mirns. (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and Institute of Economie Development 
and Research, University of the Philippines. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 238. No price.) 


Magsaysay and the Philippine Peasantry, The 
Agrarian Impact on Philippine Politics, 1968-1956 
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by Frances Lucille Starner is a lucid and valuable 
account of politics and agrarian reform in the 
Philippines concentrating on the years since 
World War II and culminating in the Land Re- 
form Bill of 1955. On the whole the story is not 
one to inspire confidence in the capacities of the 
democratic process to effect fundamental land re- 
form in a developing agricultural country, par- 
ticularly when one realizes that in such matters as 
education, lack of population pressure on avail- 
able land and the institutions of political democ- 
racy the Philippines are in an enviable position in 
Southeast Asia. The problems of the agrarian sys- 
tem have their origins in previous centuries but as 
Miss Starner indicates, the present problems of 
increasing tenancy, size of holdings, credit and the 
like are essentially those of the twentieth century. 
Initial American efforts to effect reform in 1903 
bore little fruit and in succeeding years further at- 
tempts unsupported by Filipino politicians failed 
to make much headway. President Manuel 
Quezon eloquently urged social justice for the 
common tao, but it was justice meted out by 
Quezon, not demanded by the peasantry. “What 
distinguished the Magsaysay program was its 
emphasis upon the common people, and especially 
the peasantry, as a major source of political 
power. If the peasantry, who constituted the bulk 
of the lower economic class in the Philippines, 
could achieve effective political authority, reform 
would no longer depend on the paternalistic im- 
pulses of an elitist government, or alternatively 
upon pressures from abroad. Rather it would de- 
rive from the needs and desires of the common tao, 
as expressed through regular political channels.” 
Tt is Miss Starner’s thesis that the Magsaysay 
movement was an important, possibly a perma- 
nent step in the direction of this desideratum, 
though without Magsaysay the effectiveness of 
the Philippine peasantry to achieve its aims 
“through regular political channels’ is further 
attenuated. Her careful and systematic use of 
1949 and 1953 election statistics in conjunction 
with data on population, land-holding and local 
political peculiarities is revealing and is a healthy 
antidote to facile generalizations about the 
peasantry and politics. Generalizations about 
peasant attitudes and political behavior can be 
made with less confidence because of the limited 
nature of the survey undertaken and of previous 
surveys, although the conclusions do accord with 
other studies. The impressiveness of the Magsay- 
‘say victory in 1953 was in no small part ocea- 
sioned by the increase in voter participation by 
the peasantry, despite the fact that Magsaysay’s 
policies were vague. The problem of translating 
election victory to policy performance was difh- 
cult. Enactment of the Land Reform Bill of 1955 
was a remarkable legislative achievement in it- 
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self, although again in the Philippines the distance 
between legislative enactment and administrative 
execution is vast, to say the least. Even before 
enactment the powerful forces opposing reform 


. managed to amend the bill in such a fashion as to 


make it almost impossible to execute. In addition 
the appropriation process, the courts, and the ad- 
ministrators themselves constitute further inhibi- 
tions to implementation. All these factors serve to 
lessen the significance of the statute as a standard 
for actual reform, though the statute is now on the 
books and it 1s a political milestone. Miss Starner 
recognizes these lights and shadows with proper 
objectivity and concludes on a realistic note of un- 
certainty. 

The second volume, Planning For Progress, The . 
Administration of Economic Planning, edited by 
R. 5. Milne, is related to the first in that it too 
deals with public policy formation. Whereas Miss 
Starner is concerned with politics, pressure 
groups, the Presidency and Congress in the formu- 
lation of agrarian reform measures, Mr. Milne 
is concerned with policy formation and imple- 
mentation essentially in the executive branch but 
also with the involvement of Congress and private 
groups. Planning For Progress is basically con- 
cerned with the role of the National Economic 
Council in the Philippines. The book grew out of a 
series of lectures given at the University of the 
Philippines by high government officials and in- 
formed Filipino businessmen. ln addition many of 
these persons participated in succeeding seminar 
discussions. The result is a frank and healthy dis- 
cussion and conflict of views. Background ma- 
terial is provided on the economic setting and Mr. 
Milne has concluded with a thoughtful and pene- 
trating analysis. In the nature of the case there is 
unevenness of presentation and some material is 
included which only tangentially deals with the 
role of the National Economic Council, but the 
impact of the whole is an open confrontation of a 
significant issue. To state it simply, the lot of the 
Council has not been a happy one. Mr. Filemon 
C. Rodriguez, a former chairman of the Council, 
stated: “From the standpoint of concrete results, 
such as the formal adoption and faithful imple- 
mentation of plans and policies formulated by it, 
however, it (the Council) did not have a single ex- 
plicit national plan, recognized and accepted, 
much less implemented, by the Government and 
the people as a whole. It can thus be truthfully 
said that the plans the Council has produced 
could not have influenced significantly the course 
and speed of our economic development.” In 
1956 the Council was reorganized to include four 
members from Congress and additional staff was 
provided. It is, none the less, a staff aid to the 
President and Presidents to date have on the 
whole ignored its advice. The Central Bank by de- 
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termining monetary policy and the Budget Com- 
mission by establishing fiscal policy have all but 
pre-empted the Council’s planning function. 
Indeed, Mr. Milne holds that “It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that, effectively, the Budget Com- 
mission has taken over the major share of the 
economic planning functions in the Philippines.” 
Proposals for reform involve decisions of politics 
and economic policies of the highest level and 
significantly none of the lecturers anticipated that 
the Council’s role would be substantially en- 
hanced in the near future despite the awkward- 
ness of the present arrangement. Mr. Rodriguez 
believed that the basic difficulty was that “We 
(Filipinos) as a people, including many of our 
leaders, are not yet conditioned to accept in our 
minds the necessity and urgency of country pro- 
gramming in the Philippines.” 

. Both of these volumes are perceptive and 
tough-minded additions to a growing body of 
literature on politics and economics in the Philip- 
pines. Each in its own way supports the conten- 
tion that in a country like the Philippines strug- 
gling to achieve economic take-off it is the bold 
scholar indeed who will predict even qualified suc- 
cess whether it is land reform or economic plan- 
ning.—Grorce A. Pre, JR., University of 
Michigan. ; 


Rural China: Imperial Control in the Nineteenth 
Century. By K®*una-cuvan Hsrao. (Seattle: 
University of Washington Publications on 
Asia, sponsored by the Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute, University of Washington Press, 
1960. Pp. xiii, 783. $9.75.) 


The organization of rural communes in main- 
land China, and the currently publicized diffi- 
culties of the Communist regime in sustaining 
rural morale, give a very special meaning and a 
highly contemporary importance to Professor 
Hsiao’s analysis of a vital aspect of Imperial 
government in China. However, such bonus 
values are hardly needed to place this volume on 
the “must read” lists of students of politics, social 
organization, anthropology and Asian afiairs. It is 
a minutely documented account of the techniques 
and results of Oriental Despotism (to use the 
classical terminology so aptly revived by K. A. 
Wittfogel) bearing down upon the countryside. 
The relationship of organized power to simple, 
relatively isolated villages has been a problem of 
central importance in modern theories of socio- 
political development, expecially those springing 
from the literature of Marxism, neo-Marxism and 
anti-Marxism. That a subject so white-hot could 
be treated in a calm, restrained manner which 
brings forth more light than heat, is a testament 
to the breadth, tolerance, and gently humorous 
wisdom of Professor Hsiao. He lets his carefully 
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accumulated evidence for the most part speak 
for itself, and makes a successful effort to pre- 
sent a well-balanced, comprehensive picture of a 
rural society caught up in a process of decay and 
tortured stagnation. It is to the credit of our 
large centers of Asian studies, such as those at 
Harvard. and the University of Washington, that 
they embarked on their series of 19th century 
studies even before the great changes in modern 
China became matters of daily headlines and 
urgent public policy. It is impossible to whip up 
useful “background studies” on short notice, and 
the past fifteen years of painstaking research 
carried on in the above projects now bear very 
full fruit. 

The difficulties of carrying forward satisfactory 
study on peasant societies of the past are mani- 
fest. For although in primarily agrarian societies 
everyone talked about the peasants, nobody did 
anything about them-—and this includes the re- 
cording of their lives. Thus while we know a great 
deal about the rulers and the ten percent who 
served them as officials, members of the rural 
gentry, or urban merchants and artisans, we know 
practically nothing about the ninety percent who 
made China what it was, who fought her wars, 
toppled her emperors, and produced the raw ma- 
terial from which was wrought one of the most 
splendid civilizations the world has seen, Over- 
coming his understandable trepidations, the au- 
thor has attempted to set down a systematic ac- 
count of exactly how the peasant was ruled and 
controlled. Following the Confucian admonition 
“cheng ming” (“set names aright’), he has traced 
the overlapping administrative systems and social 
institutions, massive and minute, which trapped 
the peasant and privileged subject alike in a web 
of conformity. This descriptive material provides 
a substantial basis for future comparative studies. 
Relying on a mass of local materials as well as 
official documents and Western travellers’ ac- 
counts, Dr. Hsiao reconstitutes a living picture of 
the various elements of rural society, their group 
activities, their educational facilities, their 
heroes, oppressors and, most evasive of all, their 
“common” men. Unavoidably the materials used 
are uneven, but the author in every instance at- 
tempts to evaluate his evidence and to provide 
balancing views. While concentrating on the 19th 
century, he traces developments over three cen- 
turies, and sometimes as far back as the origins of 
the Empire itself. What emerges is a vivid tracing 
of the ‘‘great leaps forward”? of the Chinese 
peasantry from one purgatory to the next. The 
confusion and inefficiency which, coupled with the 
inherent failure of productivity in a well popu- 
lated agrarian society, brought the peasant 
periodically to the edge of starvation and beyond, 
was the product of the political caleulus of 2 
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cynical government. Docility, indifference and 
compliance were stressed at the expense of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. An acute natural disas- 
ter was all that was required for social interests to 
coalesce in violent rejection of the regime. Hsiao 
stresses repeatedly the essential role of the ‘“‘in- 
tellectuals’’ in giving direction to peasant out- 
breaks. 

In a postscript the author makes several com- 
parisons between the Manchu regime and the 
Communists, noting several obvious similarities. 
These appear to be thin and forced against the 
weight of his principal subject. For Imperial 
China wished to preserve agrarian China un- 
changed, and sought to avoid upsetting its 
normally placid peasants. The Communists, on 
the other hand, are making every effort to trans- 
form the society, envisioning themselves as the 
rulers of an industrial giant, whose peasants, in 
large number, must eventually become a pro- 
letariat bound to machines. Professor Hsiao, hav- 
ing stimulated the reader, does not engage in 
speculation, but is content to leave us with a rare 
insight into the nature of the rulers and the 
ruled.—STaNLEY Spector, Washington University 
(St. Louis). 


Italy: School for Awakening Countries By 
Maurice F. Nweureip (Ithaca: New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1961. Pp. vili, 589, $9.00.) 


Maurice Neufeld, a labor economist and his- 
torian by training, has few peers among students 
of the Italian labor movement. He is the author of 
a first-rate study of grievance committees in 
Italian industrial plants and has spent a great 
deal of time in Italy during and since the Second 
World War. 

With this book he fills an important need for an 
English language history of Italian industrial rela- 
tions. As a backdrop to the chronicle of labor de- 
velopments since 1800 Neufeld offers in separate 
sections a history of Italian politics and a re- 
counting of social and economic developments for 
the same period. These are comprehensive, 
though the political history offers little that is 
new. The author declares in his introduction that 
his separate treatment of labor history is a deliber- 
ate effort to avoid what he regards as the mistake 
committed by his predecessors in this field: the 
assumption that labor matters are incidental to 
the Marxist movement rather than significant in 
their own right. Both in industrial relations and in 
political science the emphasis in recent years has 
been upon rigorous examination of social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments in terms of 
each other: as integral transactions or as alterna- 
tive group or individual strategies. Neufeld hews 
to an older scholarly tradition. His study gains in 
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value as an archival source while losing something 
in explanatory power. 

The author’s choice of organization and method 
is consistent with his normative theory of the role 
of labor organizations. He believes strongly that 
the healthy union is one that avoids permanent 
ties with political parties (especially missionary 


type parties) while emphasizing collective bar- 


gaining with employers, preferably at the local 
level. American unions would seem to be the 
model and Selig Perlman their prophet (though 
Perlman is not cited in the index or bibliography). 
For an historian with this outlook Italian in- 
dustrial history in the last century and a half 
offers boundless opportunities for discourage- 
ment, frustration, and viewing with alarm; and a 
considerable portion of the text is devoted to de- 
nouncing Socialist and other political currents as 
sirens luring Italian workers to treacherous shores.. 

It does not necessarily follow, as the author 
often implies or asserts, that more conservative, 
bread-and-butter oriented unions would do 
better. In a poverty-ridden land with a meagre 
national product, collective bargaining is also 
likely to be a strategy of frustration, and Neufeld 
sorrowfully recognizes this in his introduction. In 
the circumstances one wishes there were rather 
more systematic analysis of the reasons for the 
courses pursued and rather less regret for what 
was evidently not feasible. Jn one respect the 
author does most astutely explain the hold of 
doctrinaire parties on Italian workers: he recog- 
nizes lofty rhetoric and millenial promises as sub- 
stitutes in some sense for the material benefits 
almost always denied. But the reader comes away 
not at all clear whether the substitution has been 
inevitable or an avoidable and tragic obstacle to 
progress. The answer will be found, if at all, only 
in a systematic social science, not in normative 
declarations, nor even in a chronicle, however ad- 
mirable and useful the chronicle is in other re- 
spects. i 

In its subtitle and in occasional other refer- 
ences the book is presented as a guide in some 
sense to the problems of underdeveloped areas 
now undergoing rapid industrialization. In my 
judgment this claim is quite justified even though 
there is relatively little explicit comparative data 
or analysis. In the period here covered part of 
Italy went through the industrial revolution, part 
of it remained an underdeveloped area, and the 
peninsula experienced in full measure all the prob- 
lems we associate with industrialization: national- 
ism, imperialism, labor exploitation, absentee 
political and economic control, the politics of 
pragmatic logrolling, dictatorship, circuses in 
place of bread, war, and a potent Communist 
threat. 

Neufeld recounts these episodes and their inci- 
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dents in comprehensive detail. He further pro- 
vides an appendix of 42 tables showing economic 
and demographic data trends. Other appendices 
compare the chief Italian labor confederations in 
respect to structure, dues collections, and other 
pertinent information. Still another describes 
Italian industrial development, by regions, be- 
fore 1860. 

« Whether or not he shares the author’s values 
and implicit theory of social process, the reader 
will find in this book a rich and invaluable archive 
of information on the economic, social and politi- 
cal events attendant upon the industrialization of 
Italy. As such it is a major contribution.— 
Murray EDELMAN, University of Illinois. 


The Idea of the Jewish State. By Ben HALPERN. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 492. $10.00.) 


The drama surrounding the establishment of 
the “Third Jewish Commonwealth” in 1948 has 
been much exploited in recent motion picture 
extravaganzas, best-selling novels, and cele- 
brated judicial proceedings, so that the rudi- 
mentary nature of Israel’s search for statehood is 
now widely known. Not until the appearance of 
this study, however, could a discriminating gen- 
eral reader find a first-rate introduction to the 
richness of history and intellectual ferment ac- 
companying Israel’s rebirth. 

A distinguished Student of Jewish affairs, one- 
time editor of The Jewish Frontier, and now Re- 
search Associate in Israelian Studies at Harvard 
University, Halpern here demonstrates a master- 
ful comprehension of a complex social movement 
operating on a world-wide scale. Where most of 
his predecessors have undertaken specialized 
studies, Halpern’s aim is more ambitious. This 
volume is the first of a projected two-volume 
study in systematic historical explanation. The 
focus is on the idea of Jewish national sovereignty, 
its pursuit by ideological and political Zionism, 
“the exercise of sovereignty by representative 
[Zionist] national institutions” and, in the second 
volume, once the elementary goal of statehood has 
been achieved, development of the new state’s 
social structure and domestic character. 

Aside from introductory chapters describing 
the historical setting and ideological varieties of 
Zionism, the book is organized into two major 
divisions: “Zionism and World Jewry” and 
“Zionism and the International Community.” 
The international relations-oriented part, con- 
cerned with such dimensions as Zionist-Ottoman 
relations, Sykes-Picot agreement, Balfour Dec- 
laration, British Mandate for Palestine, the 
elash of Arab-Jewish aspirations, the Palestine 
question in the United Nations, etc., has been 
well-treated in less comprehensive works by 
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Jacob Robinson, Joseph Zasloff, and especially 
J. C. Hurewitz (Palestine and the United Nations, 
Great Britain and Palestine, The Struggle for 
Palestine, respectively). But it is the reviewer's 
judgment that the most noteworthy and defini- 
tive aspect of Halpern’s work is his probing of the 
successive reformulations of Zionist ideology as a 
means of mobilizing support within the widely- 
scattered Jewish communities of the world. 

Drawing upon often unjustly neglected works 
in half a dozen languages, Halpern provides the 
sense of symmetry and color hitherto lacking in 
studies of the Zionist movement. More important, 
he averts the facile tendency to treat world Jewry 
as a cohesive pressure group exerting claims upon 
the great powers and international bodies con- 
cerned with Palestine. Instead, we are given en- 
trance, as it were, to the private salons, conference 
tables and hotel corridors where Zionism met with 
tumultuous reactions from Jewish communists 
and socialists, from religious orthodoxy and the 
assimilation-minded, from the intelligentsia and 
the rank-and-file of many countries. One only re- 
grets that Halpern’s research into these internal 
Jewish struggles on the road to statehood did not 
direct greater attention to these fascinating 
clashes of opinion as they occurred on the 
American scene. 

Readers who insist upon the primacy of a 
theoretical basis underlying every work will not 
find the author’s efforts ‘‘mere journalism,” for 
Halpern is at home in contemporary sociology. 
In an important appendix, “Assumptions, Meth- 
ods and Terms,” he outlines the rigorous theoreti- 
cal organization underlying the presentation of his 
materials. For example, following Karl Mann- 
heim’s essay on the sociology of generations, his 
work coherently traces the impact of traumatic 
historical events upon various Jewish groups and 
classes, seeking out the special sensitivities of 
groups which come to champion ideas radically 
detached from the traditional thought of their 
culture. 

In sum, where numerous scholarly predeces- 
sors—and a host of organizational polemicists— 
have fallen short of filling a void of understand- 
ing, The Idea of the Jewish State is excellent social 
and intellectual history.——SAMUEL HALPERIN, 
U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


Farm Labor in Germany, 1810-1945. By FRIEDA 
WUNDERLICH. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 390. $8.50.) 


Few scholars on this side of the Atlantic can 
claim to have contributed as much as has Profes- 
sor Wunderlich to our understanding of the nature 
and development of German labor relations. Her 
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latest effort here under review demonstrates once 
again that she knows her subject. 

The dates contained in the title suggest that the 
author has undertaken a much broader treatment 
of German farm labor policy than is actually the 
case. Except for a brief introductory sketch of the 
pre-1918 history of German farm labor policy, this 
book deals exclusively with the farm labor policies 
of the Weimar and Nazi periods. Utilizing exten- 
sive statistical data, public documents and 
statutes, and reliable secondary sources, and 
drawing upon her professional experience of the 
pre-Nazi days with German social and labor 
policies, she surveys in detail the policies of the 
Weimar and Nazi governments toward such 
matters affecting farm labor as wages and wage 
controls, working conditions, land reform and re- 
settlement, social welfare benefits, employer- 
employee relations, arbitration procedures, col- 
lective bargaining rights and procedures, the rep- 
resentation of farm interests before public 
agencies, and the organization movement among 
both farmers and farm employees. Although 
handicapped in many instances by the lack of 
meaningful data, Professor Wunderlich attempts 
not only to describe the content of such policies 
but also to analyze the impact of the policies on 
the economic status of the several categories of 
farm workers. Special attention is given to the 
innovations in farm labor policy attempted by 
the Nazi government, particularly in the pre-war 
period, and the later difficulties encountered by 
the Nazis in trying to adjust these innovations to 
the demands of a war economy. 

The intensive treatment accorded the diverse 
farm labor policies of the Weimar and Nazi years 
does not easily permit a brief summary of the 
author’s findings. Essentially, Professor Wunder- 
lich concludes that during the Weimar period (1) 
considerable gains were realized by farm labor in 
obtaining legal sanction for such rights as collec- 
tive bargaining, adjudication of grievances, and 
“self-government” or representation before public 
agencies concerned with the administration of 
farm labor and welfare programs; (2) farm labor, 
with certain exceptions, was granted equal 
status with industrial labor in workers’ compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance programs; (3) 
in spite of the usual difficulties involved in organ- 
izing farm labor as well as the particularly strong 
resistance which the German landed aristocracy 
was able to present, the unionization of farm 
workers made significant progress; and (4) while 
the real wages of farm labor did not reach parity 
with the real wages of industrial labor, the differ- 
entials were, at least during the inflationary 
periods, partly ameliorated by payments in kind 
to farm workers. Allowing for difficulties in meas- 
uring the real income of the farm population, due 
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to inadequate statistical data and the virtual im- 
possibility of converting payments in kind to 
monetary values, this study seems to confirm the 
generally held impression that farm laborers were 
particularly hard hit by the depression of the early 
1930’s. Permeating her account of the farm labor 
policies of the Nazi government is an attempt to 
single out the successes and failures of its three- 
fold agricultural policy of de-urbanization, the 
preservation and “purification” of the peasantry, 
and the attainment of self-sufficiency in producing 
foodstuffs. In spite of some initial efforts by the 
Nazis to implement the first two objectives, the 
increasing pressures of the war effort elevated the 
third objective, self-sufficiency, to decisive im- 
portance. Professor Wunderlich acknowledges 
that the peasantry did achieve, at least tem- 
porarily, a more prestigious position during the 
Nazi regime than it had previously had in 
modern Germany, but she rather convincingly” 
demonstrates that the economic position of the 
farm laboring classes, as compared with that of 
the industrial workers, showed no improvement 
during the Third Reich. Moreover, both the farm 
worker and the peasant lost whatever mobility 
and right of “self-government” they had enjoyed 
during the Weimar era. 

Observers of modern totalitarianism sometimes 
note a high degree of both susceptibility of the 
peasantry to totalitarian ideology and resistance 
of the peasantry to changes “attempted by the 
totalitarians in the value system to which the 
European peasants have traditionally subscribed. 
The reviewer is disappointed that Professor 
Wunderlich makes little attempt to deal with 
these generalizations as they apply to the German 
peasantry prior to and during Nazism.—Rowna.p 
F. Bunn, University of Texas. 


Yesterday in Mexico: A Chronicle of the Revolution, 
1919-1986. By Joun W. F. Duuuzs. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 805. 
$8.50.) 


This strangely perplexing book does not belong 
to the genre of political science; in fact, I am not 
sure that Yesterday in Mexico really could be 
classed as history either. It is a chronological nar- 
rative of the political events occurring during the 
period of domination of the “Triumverate of 
Agua Prieta’’—De la Huerta, Obregón, and 
Calles—an extremely detailed account that covers 
all of the major Mexican political figures and most 
of the minor ones from Carranza to Cardenas. 

Mr. Dulles, son of the former Secretary of 
State and a businessman with long experience in 
Mexico and other Latin American countries, has 
given us, in the tradition of the gentlemen his- 
torians, a lucid and well written account of a 
period in Mexican history that caught his faney. 
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But it is a disappointingly shallow account, one 
which makes little or no effort to establish the en- 
vironmental setting in which the characters 
operate and, worse still, one which presents all of 
the characters on the same undifferentiated plane. 
Perhaps because of a sense of awareness that the 
firms for which he has worked or may work must 
be able to continue to do business in Mexico, Mr. 
Dulles avoids evaluations of persons or political 
events and studiously skips presentation of some 
of the insights into the revolutionary political 
process he musi have developed while preparing 
this book. 

Iam not suggesting that the author necessarily 
should have presented a rigorously analytical 
study in the behavioral pattern but even the most 
chronologically-oriented historian recognizes that 
he does owe his reader some assistance in under- 
standing why certain types of event can happen at 
one time and not at another. For example, why 
should it have been possible for General Cardenas 
to throw off the yoke of General Calles when 
neither General Ortiz Rubio or General Rodrí- 
guez could do so? It matters little whether Mr. 
Dulles ties his explanation to the personality of 
Cardenas, to the evolution of the Revolutionary 
Party, to Calles’ ill health, or to a combination of 
all three reasons (or some other), but to leave the 
reader with the impression that such major 
political upsets occur in a vacuum is not very 
helpful. 

In the same light, the trained historian would 
not fall into the trap of relying too heavily upon 
what obviously are highly partisan sources with- 
out cross-checking them, as Mr. Dulles appears to 
have done. In several places materials are taken 
from biased and to my knowledge inaccurate 
sources without making any effort either in the 
text or the citation to indicate the possible slant 
of the original writer. As just one example of the 
sort of historiography found here, chapter 73 deals 
with the struggle against Tomás Garrido Canabal, 
boss of the state of Tabasco; ‘‘most of this chapter 
is based on” a memorandum prepared by Rodulfo 
Brito Foucher, one of the principal opponents of 
Garrido in the battle. This is hardly objective his- 
tory. 

All this is not to imply that Yesterday in Mexico 
does not provide a great deal of interesting ma- 
terial. Being reasonably well acquainted with the 
period covered, I found the book a useful com- 
pilation in English of a time-sequence of events, 
though a little less “untapped” than the blurb on 
the dust jacket indicates; it was rather like read- 
ing a tremendously detailed expansion of a di- 
gested novel where one already knows the plot 
and doesn’t care much about character develop- 
ment. I fear, however, that for the person who is 
not already quite deeply immersed in the period 
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Yesterday in Mexico might prove both confusing 
and misleading for the reasons mentioned above. 

In his preface, Mr. Dulles points out that he 
has attempted consciously to offer an objective 
rather than an interpretive account. He seems to 
forget that in selecting and ordering materials for 
his objective account a certain degree of interpre- 
tation is both ‘necessary and inevitable. In de- 
fense of not taking the next step to tacit internre- 
tation, the author quotes a distinguished writer on 
Mexico who tn commenting on this book says, 
“You have certainly taken much time and trouble 
to get at the facts. I still think Mexico is too com- 
plicated to understand.” This reviewer believes 
that if Mexico is too complicated to understand, 
those individuals purporting to write about the 
country have a duty to offer whatever insights 
they may have gained, no matter how limited or 
specialized, so that we may at least move toward 
a better understanding of the whole picture. — 
Rosert E. Scorr, University of Illinois. 


The Conseil d’ Etat in Modern France. By CHARLES 
E., Fremepeman. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 205. $5.00.) 


The Conseil d’Etat, along with the Inspection 
of Finances and the Court of Accounts, is one of 
the “great corps?” which, as every articulate 
Frenchman will attest, run the nation. In spite of 
the popular belief in the occult power of these rela- 
tively anonymous bodies, there has been little 
serious analysis of their role in the political 
process, Dr. Freedeman’s book has the merit of 
presenting a great deal of information about the 
Conseil d'Etat which may not be readily available 
to the foreign observer. This body combines two 
functions kept rigidly separated in the common 
law countries: it adjudicates conflicts arising out 
of the operation of the administration, and it pro- 
vides legal and technical counsel to the govern- 
ment, particularly in the drafting of bills and de- 
crees. The author devotes much space to details 
concerning structure and procedure, of interest 
primarily to French law students. 

Dr. Freedeman contends that the Conseil 
d'Etat has not usurped the prerogatives of other 
branches of government, but has dedicated itself 
entirely to protecting French citizens from illegal 
administrative action, and furnishing technical 
advice to the government. Its success on both 
counts, according to the author, has given the 
Conseil “unequalled prestige among French 
institutions.” But are these optimistic conclusions 
justified? On several occasions the Conseil has re- 
fused to invalidate flagrantly dishonest elections 
in Algeria, and since the outbreak of the rebellion 
in 1954 has been unable or unwilling to safeguard 
civil liberties in that “group of departments” of 
the French Republic. It may be suspected that the 
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Conseil d’ Etat “follows the election returns” in its 
own way. ‘Criticism of the Conseil’s jurisdiction, 
which was common during most of the nineteenth 
century, has disappeared,” concludes the author. 
“Today it would be difficult to find an advocate of 
destroying the administrative jurisdiction.” Per- 
haps so, but the political scientist would like to 
know more about the role of the Conseil in pro- 
tecting minority rights, its importance in the 
actual drafting of laws, and more generally its 
political significance.—-Bernarp E. Brown, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Negro in France, By Supusy T. McCrory. 
(Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 278. $7.00.) 


Professor MeCloy, University of Kentucky his- 
torian, has presented “ʻa history of the Negro who 
has come to France, the reasons for his coming, 
the record of his stay, and the reactions of the 
French to his presence” (p. v). Handicapped by a 
poverty of sources and a self-imposed though not 
strictly adhered to determination to restrict him- 
self to Metropolitan France, he has written a sur- 
vey of people of color in France. 

Diligent work in French archives has enabled 
the author to trace the arrival and departure of 
Negroes before the Revolution and to present 
considerable information as to their number and 
status. As most of them were slaves from the 
French colonies and slavery was forbidden in 
France, their legal status was often unclear. 
Many gained their freedom, through manumis- 
sion by their masters or by French courts, and 
settled in France where they melted into the 
population. The Revolution freed the colonial 
slaves, at least temporarily, and they responded 
to it enthusiastically. Several individuals of 
Negro ancestry attained the rank of general in the 
revolutionary armies and those of Napoleon. 

The author’s task became more difficult in deal- 
ing with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
for governmental records seldom made reference 
to race. This made it much more difficult to trace 
the flow of Negroes in and out of France and al- 
most impossible to generalize about their situa- 
tion within France. The latter part of the book 
therefore of necessity concentrates on individual 
accomplishments in politics, literature, entertain- 
ment, sports, and the military. Personalities such 
as the three Dumas, Félix Eboué, Miss Nigeria, 
René Maran, Richard Wright, Léopold Sédar 
Senghor, Sugar Ray Robinson, Josephine Baker, 
Paul Robeson, and Gaston Monnerville are 
briefly and somewhat indiscriminately noted. 
The attraction of Paris for.Negroes as for others is 
emphasized, as is the significance of the large 
number of African students now studying in 
Metropolitan France. The racial tolerance of the 
French is rightfully stressed, although with in- 
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sufficient analysis. So is the contribution of the 
Negro to the defense of France in two world wars 
as in earlier ones. One wonders why a few particu- 
larly sensational crimes involving Negroes are 
similarly stressed. 

The book is useful as a general survey of the 
Negro in France. Its value to political scientists is 
more questionable. While an author should not be 
criticized for not writing the kind of book one 
would have preferred, political scientists will find 
this book rather thin for their purposes. One gains 
few insights, for example, into the reasons for 
racial toleration in France. It may be due to in- 
difference or to a genuine commitment to equal- 
ity. Or to the small number of Negroes in the 
total population. Nor does the book analyze in 
any depth the current socio-economic status of the 
Negro in France and its relation to his treatment. 
For political scientists, perhaps the most fas- 
cinating subject touched upon in the book is the 
role of Negro politicians in French politics, es- 
pecially during the Fourth Republic. But except 
for accounts of such obvious figures as Houphouet- 
Boigny, Monnerville, and Senghor, little atten- 
tion is devoted to them. Virtually no attempt is 
made to analyse their career patterns and to re- 
late them to the larger context of French politics. 
The book is particularly weak in political analysis. 
But, of course, the author has written a different 
kind of book. While it can be hoped that the book 
will focus attention on this highly researchable 
topic, the political scientist will find The Negro in 
France marginal to his interests.—Samugr. H. 
Barnes, The University of Michigan. 


New Zealand Becomes A Pacific Power. By 
BERNARD K. Gorpon. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. 283. $6.50.) 


In this analysis of New Zealand’s role in the 
Pacific major attention is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the country’s concern about military 
security. Along with this development, according 
to the author, came the growth of nationalism. 
However, in the opinion of this reviewer, without 
extensive consideration of all phases of New Zea- 
Jand’s role in the Pacific, and without an explicit 
definition of nationalism, conclusions about such 
developments are not well substantiated. 

Extensive and useful source references appear 
throughout the book. Yet further documentation 
in afew passages would have been of assistance. 
Of most value would have been the author's 
direct analyses of such primary sources as parli- 
amentary debates (obtainable in both New 
Zealand and the United States), instead of his 
appraisals of quotes and interpretations included 
in commentaries about such sources. Some of 
these commentaries have already been used in the 
preparation of some volumes in the official history 
of New Zealand in the Second World War series, 
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such as F. L. W. Wood’s The New Zealand People 
at War. 

A few of the author’s characterizations of the 
country are debatable, and some interpretations 
are not clear because of organizational and 
stylistic defects. In the historical discussion of the 
period before 1935 there appear a few question- 
able statements, such as mention of the extreme 
British character of the country, and the observa- 
tion about the country’s “almost total preoccupa- 
tion” with domestic affairs until just before World 
War II. Some conclusions concerning New Zea- 
land’s awareness of its security problems are un- 
clear because various contributors to the coun- 
try’s views—the press, the people, the leaders, 
and the government—are at times used sepa- 
rately, implicitly, or interchangeably as the basis 
for overall interpretations. Other materials, in- 
cluding party documents before and after 1935, 
duld also have added beneficially to the presenta- 
tion. In reference to some views of labor leaders 
there seems to be an implicit, yet unsubstantiated, 
criticism. 

Despite such omissions and generalizations, this 
book has made information about New Zealand’s 
security policies to 1947 more accessible. Although 
other works are appearing in this general area, 
this presentation is recommended as a useful 
source for the insight of a non-New Zealander. A 
number of the author’s interpretations, while not 
demonstrated condlusively, nevertheless have 
some basis.—-JOSEPHINE F. MILBURN, Simmons 
College. 


Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine: A Study of the 
Decade of Mass Terror (1929-39). By HRY- 
BORY Kosrrux. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. xiv, 162.) 


“Tt still remains to be.seen whether Khrushchev 
can afford to sit quietly on the volcano of the 
Soviet nationality problem while promising a 
better standard of living to all the peoples.” The 
author, an Ukrainian scholar—an “alumnus” of 
Vorkuta—believes that Stalin and his trusted 
lieutenants with Khrushchev as the last one, 
could liquidate men but not the idea of Ukrainian 
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independence. His work is exciting reading; care- 
ful documentation with every indication of 
laborious research does not detract from its 
drama. ! 

The significance of'this decade of mass terror 
reaches beyond Ukraine, second in importance of 
the Soviet Republics. For, in addition to collec- 
tivization, Stalin’s objective was to destroy those 
who stood for an independent culture “even 
though they were devoted Communists.” The 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) of the Ukraine, 
the CP(b)U, has had “twin roots,” the national 
element and the traditionally centralist Russian 
element. By 1933 a radieal change occurred in 
Soviet nationality policy. Replacing the Leninist 
tenet of the “right to self-determination,” Stalin 
set the new centralist course, using an obscure 
Russian party official, Pavel Petrovich Postyshev, 
to eradicate deviationist, bourgeois nationalism 
from the Ukrainian communist leadership and in- 
telligentsia. In four years, the “‘purgers had to be 
purged.” For failing to hold the resurgence of the 
nationalistic forces, notwithstanding the extensive 
liquidations, Postyshev and the new leaders of 
CP(b)U fell into Stalin’s disfavor in 1937. “As if 
struck by sudden plague, the top administrators 
and leaders ... were wiped out.” But ‘‘Titoism”’ 
was not the only first in the tragic history of the 
Ukraine under Stalin. There were “‘trials,’’ years 
before the Moscow trials, occupying “a special 
place in the history of Soviet falsification.” It is 
the author’s conviction that—in the form in which 
they were “uncovered’’—the nationalist under- 
ground organizations were purely mythical. How- 
ever, the arrests of the Ukrainian Communists in 
1937 were carried out in connection with the 
fictitious National Fascist Organization. 

Thus Stalin dispatched a new executor of his 
master plan: Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. 
Once more began forcible Russification. Tactical 
changes in the years after the Second World War, 
and more recently the Khrushchevian attempt to 
blame all crimes on Stalin’s “evil” character, 
have left the Ukrainian problem—and the 
nationality problem of the USSR—largely un- 
solved.—TrBpor Payzs, University of Detroit. 
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Field Administration in the United Nations Sys- 
ten. By WALTER R. SHarv. (London: Stevens 
& Sons Limited. 1961, Pp. ix, 555. $12.00.) 


In a single year the United Nations and seven 
specialized agencies with the UN Children’s Fund 
now make budgetary allocations of about 180 
million dollars. Almost half of that amount is 
allocated for economic, social, and technical work 
performed in field activities away from UN and 
agency headquarters. Of the 14,000 internation- 
ally and locally recruited staff that now man the 
steadily growing UN system, about half are 
employed in field assignments. 

Professor Sharp has analyzed in this remark- 
able book the emergence of field activities within 
the United Nations framework, their organization 
anā staffing patterns, their problems of head- 
quarters control and decentralization, and the 
complexity of program planning, coordination, 
and execution at the regional and country level. 
This is a pioneering work in international admin- 
istration, brilliantly organized, carefully written, 
and based on the author’s first hand experience as 
a staff member in international agencies as well 
as hundreds of personal interviews. It is destined 
to be a landmark for all students of the adminis- 
tration of international organizations and a start- 
ing point for further résearch into personnel selec- 
tion and training, headquarters-field relation- 
ships, and methods of programming international 
economic assistance, social welfare, and technical 
cooperation. 

With admirable patience, studded with useful 
tables, Dr. Sharp traces the mixture and uses of 
regional areas for administration by the United 
Nations agencies. There is a rich fund of informa- 
tion on everything from the hierarchical pattern 
of all field offices to such details as the number of 
organizations owning their own office premises. 
An important chapter of fifty-eight pages deals 
with the “human element’’: tenure, recruitment, 
rotation, morale, and other problems of interna- 
tional personnel administration. In Part II of the 
work the whole headquarters-field nexus is treated, 
with an invaluable section on communication and 
logistics. About a third of the book is concerned 
with the formulation of field programs, their co- 
ordination with the UN family of agencies, their 
implementation, and their relationships with 
other international programs sponsored by single 
governments or private agencies. 

Yet the rich detail and earnest articulation of 
the volume does not miss the forest for the trees. 
Professor Sharp is peering into the future as well 
as describing the past. He has caught the vibrancy 
of international administration poised on the 


realization that, through the United Nations, na- 
tions have come to accept international responsi- 
bility for conditions everywhere. With scholarly 
courage nicely tempered by political experience, 
he urges the gradual integration of the Technical 
Assistance Board and the Special Fund seere- 
tariat. This would then lead to a single program 
director responsible to a single UN body, probably 
composed of more developed and less developed 
states. 

At the country level, moreover, Professor Sharp 
hopes for a gradual elevation of the role of the 
Resident Technical Assistance Representative 
(under another title). His office should more and 
more tend to be the local point of contact for 
governments on all program matters and should 
serve all staffs for administrative support, includ- 
ing briefing on local conditions while bearing the 
symbol of the UN system’s world welfare mission. 

One can dip into this book at almost any point 
of its 555 pages and find food for research and 
application in international administration. It is 
a, genuine four de force in its discipline, enunciating 
with modesty the achievements of the UN system 
in field administration and confidently assessing 
a bright future for the burgeoning government 
of the world by international collaboration.—- 
GERARD J. MANGONE, Syracuse University. 


Progress of the Non-Self-Governing Territories un- 
der the Charter. Vol. 5. Territorial Surveys (New 
York: United Nations, 1960. Pp. 476. $5.50.) 


This is the last volume of a series of five report- 
ing on the progress of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories under the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
United Nations Charter. Its contents are based 
exclusively on the reports submitted by the Ad- 
ministering Members in accordance with Article 
73(e) of the Charter. Essentially, the period 
covered is from 1946 to 1957, with some slight 
deviations from this pattern. Unlike the previous 
volumes of the series, this one presents informa- 
tion by territories. Under each territory, it is sub- 
divided into three functional sections: economic, 
social, and educational conditions. 

As a source of information on non-self-govern- 
ing territories, this study is worthwhile, as far as 
it goes. However, constitutional weaknesses of the 
United Nations imposed distinct limitations on 
the United Nations Secretariat in presenting a 
thorough survey of the subject matter. For ex- 
ample, there is an absence of uniform information 
on political progress of the territories. Article 
73 (e) of the United Nations Charter provided no 
specific requirement that political information be 
submitted and the General Assembly considered 
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submission of such information as optional. Ac- 
cordingly, no consistent practice in this area 
exists: some states chose not to transmit any 
political information at all, while others reported 
political progress for only some of their territories. 
Wherever such information had been submitted, 
it was compiled in an additional section under 
each territory entitled “Government.” Another 
limitation of the volume is that it does not cover 
all the non-self-governing territories presently in 
existence; only those which are officially con- 
sidered as such by the United Nations were in- 
cluded. If a colonial Power had originally chosen 
to insist that its territories do not fall into this 
category, the United Nations General Assembly 
simply accepted this claim, regardless of its merits. 
Thus, the African possessions of Portugal, com- 
prising an area equal to that of Western Europe, 
are conspicuous by their absence from the volume. 
These limitations notwithstanding, Territorial 
Surveys is a conveniently compiled reference book 
that will be useful for researchers dealing with the 
areas covered. An absence of a separate index for 
this volume (a cumulative index for the entire 
series has been promised) is not a serious handicap 
considering the way the material is organized. A 
cursory reading of the volume favorably impresses 
the reader with the progress that has taken place. 
In this sense, the book may be considered a tribute 
to the work of the United Nations. However, the 
question as to how much of this progress is due 
to the proddings of the General Assembly and how 
much of it would have been achieved anyway 
probably will never be answered.—VicrTor 
Bastux, Washington University (St. Louis). 


The General Assembly of the United Nations: A 
Study of Procedure and Practice. By SYDNEY 
D. Barrer. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 1960. Pp. xx, 337. $5.00.) 


This study of the manner in which the General 
Assembly conducts its business fills a very real 
need in the literature of international organiza- 
tion. Sydney Bailey, an experienced observer of 
the United Nations, has made judicious use of his 
knowledge of British parliamentary practice and 
of League of Nations precedents in developing his 
analysis and appraisal of the functioning of this 
peculiar and fascinating institution, with its blend 
of parliamentary and diplomatie characteristics. 
While he surveys the development of the Assembly 
over more than a decade of activity, he gives 
particular attention to its operation during its 
Fourteenth Session and adds a detailed study of 
its treatment of one issue, the Tibetan question, 
in 1950 and 1959. The author presents a knowl- 
edgeable and insightful account of such matters 
as the preparation of the agenda, the conduct of 
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debates in committees and plenary meetings, the 
mechanics of voting and of the Assembly’s elec- 
toral process, and the handling of budgetary mat- 
ters. Equally important, he gets behind formal 
committees to look at informal groupings of states, 
and behind official rules of procedure to examine 
the development of usages and the working out of 
deals. Bailey has obviously taken a careful look 
at what goes on “behind the Speaker’s Chair” as 
well as in the public chambers. 

There are perils in writing a book on the me- 
chanics and procedures of the General Assembly. 
The first of these is the danger of being dull and 
pedantically fussy about detail. Bailey is guilty 
of being repetitious on occasion, and of including 
excessive detail at various points. But he seems 
constitutionally incapable of being dull; his wit 
and wisdom, his unpretentious good humor, shine 
through the clouds of paltry facts. 

A second danger is that of exaggerating the 
significance of procedural and structural detail. 
Happily, Bailey is well aware that what goes on 
in the Assembly is not the most important activ- 
ity in the field of international relations, and that 
procedural matters are not the most important 
aspect of the Assembly’s business. He sees pro- 
cedure in its relationship to policy, and, while he 
abstains from deviating far from his procedural 
focus, he leaves no doubt that he conceives his 
study as contributing to an understanding of the 
Assembly as a political institution. 

On certain political matters, he expresses ex- 
plicit judgments. He deplores the tendency of 
states to succumb to what might be called ‘“‘resolu- 
tionitis,” with its stress on achieving formal vot- 
ing victories that may or may not contribute to 
the solution of disputes and the alleviation of 
tensions. “A resolution...may be much less 
important than the fact that an issue has been 
publicly debated; and the public debate may have 
been much less important than the fact that the 
issue was privately discussed ... public debate is 
no substitute for negotiation and is sometimes a 
bad prelude to it.” He wishes that the Assembly 
might more often sponsor discussions, private and 
public, without the intent of pushing a resolution 
to the vote; after all, the United Nations has a 
higher mission than to serve as “just a place where 
differences are recorded.” 

The author presents well-tempered observations 
on the role of blocs in the Assembly, the influence 
which particular individuals achieve by virtue of 
their personal competence and integrity, and the 
development, of a sort of elite group of states which 
contribute significantly more to the work of the 
organization than their objective importance as 
“powers” would indicate. 

Beyond this, the book contains a rich body of 
information, much of it helpfully assembled in 
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tables, from which the reader can draw political 
implications for himself. Bailey manages both to 
inform and to stimulate—which is quite enough 
for one man to achieve in one book.—Inis L. 
CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan. 


Japan Subdued. The Atomic Bomb and the End of 
the War in the Pacific. By HERBERT Fris 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. vi, 199, $4.00.) 


There is always drama in the capitulation of 
the vanquished at the end of a great and pro- 
tracted war. But a variety of issues invest the 
Japanese Surrender with a peculiarly tragic inter- 
est. Foremost is the ethical question raised by the 
use of the atomic bomb, a question that still 
haunts the American conscience. Was the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and of Nagasaki justified? Was 
it egsential? Apart from this problem, other ques- 
tions as to the wisdom or expediency of American 
policy in the final months of the war against Japan 
remain unresolved. Could an earlier termination 
of hostilities have been secured by modification 
of ‘Unconditional Surrender,” and by promise of 
the preservation of the Monarchy? Was it wisdom 
to press for Russia’s entrance into the war? Could 
the United States have checked that power’s ag- 
gressive purposes in the Far East? 

These are not simply the questions raised by 
historical hindsight. These are the questions that 
troubled the minds of the men-——the military, the 
scientists, the officials of the State Department, 
the President—charged with the determination of 
American policy in the months following the sur- 
render of the German forces. It is of these ques- 
tions, of the answers given and of the resulting 
events that Mr. Feis treats in Japan Subdued. 
Covering the same span of time as that embraced 
in the author’s Between War and Peace, the 
Potsdam Conference, it complements that vol- 
ume and rounds out Mr. Feis’ distinguished series 
on American diplomacy and policy before and 
during World War II. The same meticulous 
scholarship and integrity of judgment mark this 
current study. 

As Mr. Feis sees it, various courses toward 
Japan were open to the United States. First, there 
was the plan formed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
for massive assault culminating in invasion of the 
Japanese homeland. An integral feature of this 
project was the intent of securing Russia’s early 
entrance into the war. Secondly, there were pro- 
posals for inducing an early Japanese surrender 
by offering preservation of the Emperor and the 
Monarchy and holding out hope of national sur- 
vival while warning of ultimate ruin should the 
war be continued. (“How far and how thoroughly 
do we want to beat Japan?” queried Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal.) The sole fruit of this plan 


was the ambiguous Potsdam Declaration. Thirdly 
(but known to few) there was the possibility of 
shocking Japan into surrender by use of the as 
yet untested atomic bomb. Here the views of 
scientists and the military as to how to employ 
the new weapon diverged sharply—-by demonstra- 
tion, or by surprise attack. 

In the end, immediate military objectives 
triumphed. Before the convening of the Potsdam 
Conference in mid-July, American decisions had 
crystallized. So far as the Far East was concerned 
the Conference did little save set the seal of Allied 
approval (or acquiescence) on American policies. 
The day-by-day record set forth by Mr. Feis 
reveals little of diplomatic negotiation as to post- 
victory conditions, much of preoccupation with 
military planning and the disposition of Allied 
forces in the projected campaign. 

No pressure was exerted by President Truman 
or by Secretary of State Byrnes to check Stalin’s 
distortions of the Yalta agreements or to shore up 
the position of the beset Chiang Kai-shek. Neither 
information as to Japan’s urgent belated over- 
tures for Russian mediation nor knowledge of the 
terrifying success of the atom bomb explosion in 
New Mexico affected American calculations. 
Warning was given the Japanese, it is true, but 
the Potsdam Proclamation left ambiguous the 
future of the Imperial Throne and was silent as to 
the atom bomb. President Truman’s purpose of 
speeding Russia’s entrance into the Japanese war 
remained unshaken. Deplorably, in the reviewer's 
opinion, it was officers of the State Department 
who provided a sophistical legal gloss to justify 
Russia’s dishonoring of the Soviet-Japanese Neu- 
trality Pact. 

The remainder of Mr. Feis’ volume details the 
execution of American policy in the weeks follow- 
ing Potsdam. It is an absorbing narrative, colored 
with a sombre sense of the post-war problems 
that emerged in the days before formal Japanese 
surrender to MacArthur. In general, the author 
expresses a hesitant agreement, posited on mil- 
itary considerations, with American decisions. In 
his opinion, the unyielding kamikaze mood of the 
Japanese military leaders would have rendered 
nugatory any policy of bidding for an earlier sur- 
render by a relaxation of terms. The use of the 
atomic bomb he regards to have been justified, 
but not essential for victory. His sole criticism of 
American policy in this respect is the failure to 
inform the Japanese of the horrifying power of 
this weapon. In addition, the author has reserva- 
tions as to the wisdom of the final terms of sur- 
render—the restriction of Japan to the home is- 
lands (a legacy of the Cairo Conference), the ban 
on re-armament, the over-emphasis on democratic 
control in the Constitution. 

The tone of Mr. Feis’ volume is impartial, con- 
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vincing, yet grave questions are left unresolved. 
How explain our leaders’ blindness to any objec- 
tive beyond the immediate purpose of military 
victory? How, in the light of the post-Yalta record, 
justify their bland trust in Stalin’s assurances to 
Nationalist China? By greater restraint or wisdom 
in the use of the atomic bomb, could a better post- 
war world have been secured?—Dororny BURNE 
GorBEL, Hunter College. 


The United States and the Southwest Pacific. By 
C. HARTLEY Grattan. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 273. $5.00.) 


C. Hartley Grattan’s book The United States 
and the Southwest Pacific summarizes American 
activities from the late eighteenth century on- 
ward, in the Southwest Pacific area. He writes 
concisely of New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, 
and gives considerable space to Antarctica. Be- 
cause this seventh continent (or is it an archi- 
pelago?) is now looming larger in the affairs of 
men than ever before, his interest is commendable. 
But itis mainly historical. And the one paragraph 
on the present treaty regime in Antarctica is in- 
adequate. This is an international settlement of 
issues which might well provide internationalists 
with a model for a regime for space. Its success 
may also provide arguments for such a regime 
which ambitious states would be hard pressed to 
turn aside. 

Grattan’s comparative study, contrasting tradi- 
tional American interest in the North Pacific with 
the possibilities of a developing interest in the 
Southwest Pacific has, of all his themes, the great- 
est freshness of thought and holds the reader’s 
interest best. He writes how the past has revealed 
the flimsiness and the frustrations of the American 
money-making, missionary, and political dreams 
for the North. He cogently argues for greatly ex- 
tending and developing the solid strategic and 
commercial advantages which have already been 
gained in the Southwest Pacific. It is not only 
because of his personal interest in that country, 
but also because he sees it as pivotal, that Grat- 
tan’s emphasis is on Australia and Australian- 
American relations. 

The book is urbane, civilized and well informed. 
But in writing of Australia and New Zealand 
Grattan does not come to grips with the interest- 
ing problems. This may well be due to the fact 
that he has set himself a thankless task. As in 
his earlier books, he is not so much interested 
in presenting Australia and New Zealand to the 
American public, as in vouching for them. This 
he does in terms loaded with items calculated to 
appeal to American readers. The credentials he 
establishes for these countries to such a public are 
in terms of their being Like Us, and into the bar- 
gain Dependable Allies. Indeed Michener has 
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characterized the book as being about ‘Our 
Friends Down Under.” But in justice it must also 
be pointed out that Grattan rejects writing as if 
his were a quest for love; nor does he, like Werner 
Levi in ‘‘American-Australian Relations,” or 
Michener in his review, give voice to the irrele- 
vant but popular American myth to the effect 
that Australia and New Zealand are faced by a 
hard choice, since they cling emotionally to Bri- 
tain but recognize that they need the wealth and 
power of the United States. This notion of a 
dilemma may be self-flattering, but it is also 
mythical, because it envisions these countries con- 
fronted by a choice which is not posed in reality. 
Whilst Anglo-American relations continue as they 
are, there is no more need for Australia and New 
Zealand to be viewed as poised at the moment of 
choice, than Britain need be called upon to choose 
between herself and the United States. 7 

There are a number of good books about Aus- 
tralia ranging from D. H. Lawrence’s “Kangaroo” 
to Pringles “Australian Accent.” They have 
points for the political scientist; but they are 
written froman English standpoint. Turning from 
the insights and realism of these books, the feeling 
is unavoidable that Grattan writes of the famous 
Labour Party split in 1954, for example, as if it 
were caused by a peripheral issue, a sort of Sun- 
day School rivalry. But Orangeism, Communism, 
and the temporal ambitions of some Bishops can- 
not be so sweetly encapsulated. 

By contrast, Lawrence infused “Kangaroo” 
with a sense of Sorelian politics, mystique, and 
violence. These may be hidden, but they lie close 
to the heart of the Australian style. Lawrence saw 
them as stemming from resentments which have 
been diluted or channelled harmlessly away in the 
United States, but which are part of the Austra- 
lians’ sense of integrity or violation. In that com- 
munity each individual maintains a reticence, for 
nobody may expose the whole of himself. This 
reticence belongs to the rejection of dependency; 
it is coupled with the refusal to chance a betrayal, 
or the violation of that part which is “kept out of 
account.” Even the trade unions and the govern- 
ments bow to this fiercely protected indifference. 
But equally they claim an unswerving solidarity 
in the context of those activities where they are 
expected to be effective. People’s jobs may be to 
implement and to administer, but nobody may 
rule; nobody even may get sufficiently above him- 
self to set a fashion or a taste. All such are suspect. 
Silence, both of the bush and in human relations, 
provided Lawrence with insight. He understood 
how it gives foreigners the false impression that 
Australians are extremely permissive, and yet how 
it imposes judgment. For he became aware of, and 
resented, an invisible and inaudible communica- 
tion of goals, moralities, and demands to each 
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person. This spirit stems from the origins of 
Australia and especially of Sydney. For no city 
was ever born under so cruel and unforgotten a 
star. The small grim fort which is a yachtsmen’s 
mark is still called Pinchgut. 

It is the harshness of the climate, of the light, 
of the style of living, and of the mode of judg- 
ment that these people employ towards others and 
themselves that Grattan has failed to give weight 
and authenticity to. It is not for an American to 
impose on Australia, as a verity, either the model 
of a visiting card-exchanging suburbia, or that of 
a pleasure-loving and innocent Pacific Island 
people—let alone both. Better it would be to take 
to heart what an Australian poet wrote of his 
countrymen: 


“They are in me and its triumphs are my own, 
Hard-won in the thin and bitter years without pretence.” 


—Io. F E. GOLDIE, 
Los Angeles. 


University of California, 


Russia, America, and the World. By Lovis 
Fiscner. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1960. Pp. 244. $4.50.) 


If perspective, insight, and breadth of matter- 
of-fact knowledge are required to write on world 
affairs, Louis Fischer’s credentials should be be- 
yond question. Mr. Fischer, of course, is a long- 
time roving reporter, an essayist and historian of 
parts, and an accomplished world traveller. The 
prospective reader of Russia, America, and the 
World is therefore entitled to take seriously those 
publisher’s lines on the dust jacket which promise 
“a clarification of the fundamental factors in- 
fluencing international politics today.” Unfortu- 
nately, the book itself falls short of fulfilling that 
promise, 

It is difficult to know just where to begin a 
review of Russia, America, and the World, for 
Fischer’s discussion is as discursive as his scope is 
comprehensive. One will look in vain for a single, 
unifying thesis or a logical structure of argument. 
The first five chapters of the book deal in the 
main, although not exclusively, with Soviet for- 
eign policy. The following six chapters traverse, 
in bewildering succession, Western Europe, India 
and Pakistan, Africa, and much other ground. 
The last two chapters, presumably by way of 
summary and conclusion, purport to assess ‘‘the 
Future of Communism” and to prescribe “a 
Foreign Policy for America.” 

Many faults can be found with this rambling 
and disorganized treatment of contemporary in- 
ternational politics. Among the most serious, 
certainly, is the predominance of sweeping gen- 
eralizations in the absence of corroborative analy- 
sis. That the book is not meant for an academic 
audience is clear. Yet the very fact that Fischer’s 
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presentation may strike an uninformed reader as 
persuasive does not help matters either. On the 
contrary, his reduction of the complexities of 
world politics to a set of rather pat solutions is 
the more to be regretted. Consider a random selec- 
tion of his most important policy precepts: 
Western Europe must unite; colonial powers 
ought to divest themselves of their remaining 
colonial possessions; Africans should avoid black 
apartheid; India and Pakistan ought to join in 
acommon military and political association. What 
is one to say against such appealing propositions? 
Only this: that without a realistic assessment of 
possibilities or a critical analysis of alternatives, 
all such proposals are bound to ring rather hollow. 

Mr. Fischer’s treatment of Soviet foreign policy 
and the prospects for Communism is scarcely 
more satisfactory. Is it very helpful or, in fact, 
at all adequate to assert, as Fischer does, that 
“nations behave like nations” and to conclude on 
that basis that ‘‘Russia, like China, wants what 
nations have wanted in centuries past: to hold 
what she has and to get more?” To discount en- 
tirely the role of Marxist-Leninist ideology is no 
service to sophisticated analysis. Among other 
things, such an oversight undermines Fischer’s 
own useful although abbreviated discussion of 
recent Sino-Soviet tensions. As far as the future 
of Communism is concerned, Fischer is downright 
exasperating. Having suggested a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the persistence of the Soviet 
dictatorship at home and the regime’s commit- 
ments abroad, he then discards that insight in a 
final fit of unexamined optimism. “Evolution 
never stops. Communism will evolve and destroy 
itself.” The thought may be comforting but it is 
far from convineing. 

To lecture Louis Fischer on the requirements 
for a proper study of contemporary world affairs 
would indeed be presumptuous, for he is aware 
of the need to understand a multiplicity of prob- 
lems and procedures, interests and ideologies, each 
in its national, regional, and international setting. 
It is highly unlikely that he would dismiss the 
oft repeated warning against “‘the simple solution” 
and “the easy answer’? as merely a counsel of 
crusty pedantry rather than an imperative of 
political prudence. International politics remains 
an enormously complex subject. That observa- 
tion is by now quite trite, but, alas, it is also 
still true—Russia, America, and the World not- 
withstanding.—Mértvin Croan, Harvard Uni- 
versily. 


The United States and Latin America. By DEXTER 
PERKINS. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 124. $3.00.) 


This excellent yet brief review of the major 
features of United States relations with Latin’ 
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America comes to us ata time when anew admin- 
istration in Washington, one avowedly deter- 
mined to improve and strengthen our Latin 
American ties, finds tensions increasing and 
threats of outside intervention growing more and 
more serious. Here the whole tapestry of our Latin 
American policy is set forth for us clearly, con- 
cisely, and in a very readable manner. Both the 
layman and the scholar will find much here to 
help him understand and interpret events that 
are occurring almost at his doorstep. The three 
essays which comprise the book are based on a 
series of lectures delivered by the author at Tu- 
lane University under the auspices of the Davis 
Washington Mitchell Fund. 

The first of the three essays addresses itself to 
‘the problem of “Latin America and National 
Security.” Essentially a review of the history of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the essay attempts to place 
the Doctrine in proper perspective. As in earlier, 
more voluminous, studies of this subject, Profes- 
sor Perkins seeks to lay to rest the many shib- 
boleths and superstitions that have developed 
around the Monroe Doctrine. Citing examples to 
support his thesis, he denies that the Doctrine 
was effective in protecting the Latin American 
nations from reconquest by Spain. No such threat 
really existed. Nor does he believe that Hitlerism 
ever constituted a serious physical threat to the 
hemisphere. As to the Communist threat, it is 
the ‘penetration of the alien and vicious ideas 
that emanate from the Kremlin,” rather than an 
actual invasion, that is to be feared. The hypothe- 
sis underlying all of these arguments is that from 
the standpoint of our own national security, in 
terms of direct physical peril, the Latin American 
area is of less importance to us than Europe, and, 
perhaps, even other parts of the world. This view 
the Latin American is not likely to accept gra- 
ciously, correct as it may be. 

In a sense the second essay, “Latin American 
Political Relations with the United States,” gets 
to the very heart of the matter. Here the main 
trends and patterns of our relations with the Latin 
American countries are described and the thought- 
ful reader will find much to help him understand 
current difficulties in Cuba and elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. Special attention, of course, is given 
United States interventionist policies in the early 
decades of the twentieth century, ‘the decades of 
Northern American imperialism,” as Perkins calls 
them. Describing in some detail our active inter- 
vention in certain parts of the Caribbean, he goes 
on to illustrate the intensity of the psychological 
impact of these policies on the rest of Latin 
America. Despite the fact that the United States 
had long since abjured interventionism (at Monte- 
video in 1933 and at Buenos Aires in 1936), the 
‘Uruguayan Foreign Minister, Dr. Rodriguez Lar- 
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reta, found little support in 1945 for his sugges- 
tion that collective intervention might be brought 
to bear against dictatorial régimes which threat- 
ened the basic rights of men and, therefore, the 
principles of democratic government. To the Latin 
American there seemed to be little to differentiate 
collective intervention from United States inter- 
vention. Suggestions for collective action against 
Fidel Castro find a cool reception for much the 
same reason. The ghost of the Platt Amendment 
is still a very lively one. 

Although Professor Perkins’ view that our 
policy toward Mexico in the second and third 
decades of the twentieth century was relatively 
free of interventionist taint seems overly benevo- 
lent, we can agree with him that the high degree 
of progress and stability achieved by Mexico has 
been the result of internal forces, rather than the 
result of outside pressures. In fact, one might go 
a step further to point out that the internal forces 
did not fully come into play until after the ex- 
ternal pressures had been relieved. 

The final essay is entitled “Latin American 
Economic Relations with the United States.” 
After pointing out that public capital has largely 
replaced private capital as a means of promoting 
economic development in retarded countries, 
Perkins discusses the banana industry, the sugar 
industry, and the oil industry in Latin America 
to demonstrate that, despite much criticism to 
the contrary, these operatidhs have not been with- 
out benefit to the host nations. Granting that past 
mistakes have discouraged private investments, 
the author feels that there is hope for the future. 
He is confident that as more and more of these 
nations learn to manage their economies to greater 
advantage (cf. Argentina, Colombia, and others), 
they will achieve greater political stability, and 
this, in turn, will improve the economic climate 
and make it more attractive to private investors. 
—Lovis G. KANLE, University of Missouri. 


The Diplomacy of the Winter War: An Account of 
the Russo-Finnish War, 1989-1940. By Max 
JAKOBSON. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 281. $5.75.) 


The fundamental fact of Finnish politics has 
been the relationship with Russia. The most 
dramatic expression of this relationship was the 
Winter War. Westerners who know nothing else 
of Finland have heard of the Mannerheim Line. 
Few wars have seemed so exciting to spectators 
as the partially successful attempt of Finland to 
defend itself against its huge neighbor in the 
incredibly cold winter of 1939-40. To almost every 
impartial observer, this war appeared a clear-cut 
ease of might against right. 

The military aspects of the Winter War have 
faded in significance in a nuclear age. The diplo- 
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macy of this war, however, remains of lasting 
interest. There would have been no Winter War 
had there been no Russo-German agreement on 
spheres of influence in August, 1939. It was Fin- 
land’s misfortune to be included in one of the 
slices (Soviet) of the East European pie. The 
political aspects—both international and domes- 
tic—of this misfortune are well treated by Jakob- 
son in this distinguished study. Given the present 
lack of firsthand evidence on Soviet motivations, 
it is likely that this will remain the standard anal- 
ysis of the politics of the Winter War. 

Even though the author is a Finn, he never 
loses sight of the international significance of the 
Winter War. As Jakobson puts it, it was an inci- 
dent that almost unhinged the power alignments 
of the Second World War. The Soviet Union be- 
came involved in an extremely unpopular war at 
a time when its foreign policy aimed at avoiding 
involvement in war. Germany drew the wrong 
conclusions about Soviet military might. Dis- 
guised as humanitarians interested only in aiding 
Finland, the United Kingdom and France almost 
got involved in a war against the Soviet Union. 
The United States was drawn further away from 
isolation by the brutal Soviet aggression against 
a small nation with a good press in America. As 
Jakobson points out, everywhere—-both in the 
Axis camp and in the West-—the Winter War 
ereated conflicts between public opinion and gov- 
ernment policy, between emotions and political 
calculations, between words and deeds. 

Jakobson recognizes, nevertheless, that in the 
vast drama of the Second World War, the Winter 
War was “... merely an incident within an epi- 
sode: a Soviet attempt to move by force a re- 
ealcitrant pawn into the square assigned to it in 
the deal between Stalin and Hitler.’ This recog- 
nition is perhaps, in a Finn, even more com- 
mendable. For the great powers, the Winter War, 
although noteworthy, was of secondary signifi- 
cance, For Finland, however, the Winter War was 
an immensely important political, as well as 
military, event. The war saw the attainment of 
national unity, the achievement of Volksgemein- 
schaft. The serious cleavages between bourgeoisie 
and Marxists, between Finnish-speaking and 
Swedish-speaking Finns, between democrats and 
totalitarians, seemed to disappear from sight in 
the dark night that was the Winter War. This 
development is clearly perceived by Jakobson. 
Furthermore, his analysis of domestic politics is 
fair as well as interesting. His explicit and im- 
plicit criticisms of Finnish foreign policy are per- 
haps somewhat surprising, coming from an official 
of the Finnish Foreign Service. It is impossible to 
disagree with Jakobson that Eljas Erkko, the 
Finnish Foreign Minister prior to the outbreak 
of the Winter War, was a naive optimist in eval- 
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uating Soviet motivations towards Finland. There 
are many other accurate characterizations of 
Finnish politicians. The picture of Erkko’s suc- 
cessor, Väinö Tanner, as a persistent advocate of 
peace throughout the Winter War is, however, 
less acceptable. Furthermore, it is rather surpris- 
ing to find no mention in the sources of J. K. 
Paasikivi’s important memoirs dealing with the 
Winter War. This gap, as well as a few minor 
historical errors, mars Jakobson’s account. The 
latter remains, nevertheless, outstanding in al- 
most every respect. Not least of these respects is 
the high literary quality, appropriate for a work 
of permanent value-——Marvin RINTALA, Brown 
University. 


International Communism. EDITED BY DAVID 
Foorman. (Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Ii- 
nois University Press, 1960. Pp. 151. $3.75.) 


As a subject, the international communist 
movement continues to elude exploration far more 
than do either Soviet politics or national Com- 
munist parties. The great value of this volume is 
that it brings together scholarly research on a 
number of key topics. 

International Communism is the ninth in a series 
of St. Antony’s Papers, each devoted to a particu- 
lar subject. Three of these are issued annually by 
St. Antony’s College, the Oxford graduate insti- 
tution founded in 1950 for the study of interna- 
tional affairs. The present volume consists of half 
a dozen brief papers by different authors, most 
of them originally prepared for a St. Antony’s 
faculty seminar on international communism. 
(The volume is dedicated to R. N. Carew Hunt, 
who headed the seminar until his recent death.) 

Two authors contribute knowledgeable histor- 
ical surveys: Jane Degras, of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, on “United Front Tac- 
ties in the Comintern, 1921-1928,” and Guy Wint 
on “Communism in India.” The volume presents 
R. N. Carew Hunt’s inevitably spotty findings on 
the almost legendary Willi Muenzenberg, the 
Comintern’s brilliant organizer of front groups. 
Among the more formally documented pieces is 
one by Wolfgang Leonhard, a Soviet-trained 
former East German official who is now a frec- 
lance writer in West Germany. Leonhard retraces 
the European interparty relations of the later 
1950’s in order to interpret the “Present Phase” 


‘of the movement. “Socialism in America” con- 


tains personal reflections by the former Com- 
munist leader, Earl Browder—a choice for this 
volume which I find rather puzzling. 

The outstanding contribution to International 
Communism is twice as long as the others. It is 
“The Bolshevisation of the Spartacus League,” 
by Richard Lowenthal, political writer and now 
professor at the free University of West Berlin. 
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With admirable documentation, the author simul- 
taneously throws light on two very different prob- 
lems of equal interest. One is the intricate internal 
history of the Spartacus League, the forerunner 
during World War I of the German Communist 
Party—a subject recently touched upon in ex- 


tensive discussions by Soviet and East German ` 


scholars. The other problem is a broad theo- 
retical one: What can this case study tell us about 
‘“‘Bolshevisation”’ in general? By ‘“Bolshevisation’’ 
Lowenthal means the transformation, so wide- 
spread after World War I, of quite autonomous 
and non-Jacobin revolutionary groups into Lenin’s 
uniquely centralized “party of a new type.” The 
problem has of course been raised more than 
once in the West. But I do not believe any other 
writer has analyzed it quite so specifically and at 
the same time so broadly as is done in Interna- 
tional Communism. 

In his paper, Richard Lowenthal pays a good 
deal of attention to personalities and organiza- 
tional techniques. But he rightly concludes that 
the over-all explanation for “Bolshevisation”’ lies 
elsewhere. Decisive in many ways was the dra- 
matic contrast between the success of Bolshevism 
in Russia and the failure of every non-Bolshevik 
revolutionary movement in Europe. Above all, 
however, the author points to the same key 
dilemma of European left movements as did Rosa 
Luxemburg and her associates at the time. In 
this view, such movements faced only two alter- 
natives. They had to remain part and parcel of a 
united labor movement, whether it was in the 
main revolutionary or not. Or they could end up 
“attracting the most desperate strata only and re- 
pelling the solid core, [which] would create an un- 
bridgeable social gulf between the revolutionary 
minority and the main force of the working class.” 
Therefore, Lowenthal sees social stratification as 
the crux of ‘Bolshevisation” and of Communist 
predilection for totalitarian-type ‘‘classless parties 
of the uprooted and _ disaffected.’’—Grorcu 
' FISCHER, Cornell University. 


Paul Cambon: Master Diplomatist. By KEITH 
Eusank. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 222. $4.00.) 


No strong commitment to any precise emphasis 
in a philosophy of history would seem necessarily 
to result from a recognition that certain aspects of 


history are usefully illumined when seen as sym- 


bolized by the life of an active participant in im- 
portant historical events. However that may be, a 
good case can undoubtedly be made for a bi- 
ography of Paul Cambon that examines carefully 
and assesses judiciously the steps by which the 
Entente Cordiale, with its tremendous import for 
the history of the world, was created, was tested, 
‘was strengthened, and became virtually an alli- 
ance. 
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Paul Cambon’s earlier career was by no means 
without intrinsic interest; but such associations of 
his as those with Tunisia, Spain, and Turkey seem 
primarily important as affording preliminary 
training for his twenty-two years as ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. In the course of this 
period, a change took place in relations between 
France und Great Britain, from a situation which 
seemed to offer no hope of friendship to one of 
genuine cooperation and understanding. Paul 
Cambon was of course at the center of this mo- 
mentous development. 

Professor Hubank, in what may well be the 
definitive biography in English of Paul Cambon, 
has written with genuine restraint of this diplomat 
of the old school. He recognizes, though without 
any undue deterministic emphasis, that certain 
deep-running historical and political currents 
must, in both their ultimate and their immediate 
bearings, be given considerable weight in their 
interconnection with the parts played by persons, 
Paul Cambon and others. He makes no extrava- 
gant claims respecting the accomplishments of 
one man, even of a “master diplomatist.” He 
acknowledges that his hero made mistakes, that 
his actions were sometimes of doubtful value for 
France; but he leaves no doubt that great native 
ability, combined with a wisdom derived from 
rich experience, was devoted with true dedication 
to what was usually both the patriotic and the 
fundamentally right course. The fact that some of 
the documentary sources will be available only 
later—indeed some perhaps never-——is invoked 
more than once as a basis for a caveat against 
over-confident judgment; and yet a preference for 
tentativeness over cocksureness would seem to re- 
sult much more from a characteristic scholarly de- 
tachment. 

Paul Cambon’s long publie life fell of course 
wholly within the period of the Third Republic. 
At the same time, an account of his career pre- 
sents, from the nature of things, glances only in 
brief flashes at the functioning of that regime as 
such. Persons and events—and these naturally in 
foreign affairs for the most part—-are seen flit- 
tingly as backdrops or in supporting roles. 
Boulanger comes and, almost immediately, goes; 
foreign ministers—even Delcassé, presidents and 
prime ministers—-even Poincaré and Clemenceau, 
fellow diplomatists—even his brother Jules, and 
high permanent officials tend inevitably to appear 
in the background. Of ministerial crises, of rela- 
tions between civil servants and ministers, of the 
influence of standing committees, and of elections 
and public opinion there is little more than a 
glimpse. The same thingis true, mutatis mutandis, 
as regards operation of the English parliamentary 
system. In fine, there is—again from the nature of 
things—only a small modicum of political science 
in what is after all essentially a biography. 
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Professor Eubank writes with striking forth- 
rightness. His style is one of great ease and, with a 
bare minimum of lapses, of real elegance. His 
narrative is markedly simple. In it long series of 
short and unqualified statements neatly manage 
wholly to avoid dreariness and dogmatism. A sub- 
ject of great importance is treated with genuine 
understanding and sympathy, with real delicacy 
and distinction—R. K. Goocn, University of 
Virginia. 


A History of the Cold War, By Joun Luxacs. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961, Pp. 288. 
$3.95.) 


In the past few years many books on the pres- 
sent state and future prospects of Soviet-Ameri- 
can rivalry have appeared. What we have lacked 
is a comprehensive chronological treatment of the 
develépment of the ‘‘cold war.” Yet this period of 
international relations, sixteen years old, is 
almost as long as the interwar period or the 
rivalry between European alliances which pre- 
ceded World War I. Obviously the contemporary 
period cannot now be treated definitively, but a 
careful historical reexamination may be very 
fruitful. 

John Lukacs’ massive The Great Powers and 
Eastern Europe was a systematic, if rather 
polemical, attempt to examine one facet of the 
emerging conflict between the Soviet Union and 
its wartime allies. A History of the Cold War does 
not claim to be so thorough. Essentially it is a 
protracted essay, almost completely undocu- 
mented, the reflections of a cultivated observer 
rather than a systematic guide to recent history. 

Unfortunately, in this reviewer’s opinion, the 
value of Lukacs’ book is partially vitiated by the 
author’s assumption that national characteristics 
are the principal element in the formation of 
foreign and domestic policies: ‘‘the history of a 
state is formed by its concept of national interest, 
which, in turn, reveals certain dominant elements 
in the character of the nation.” In seeking to re- 
late the pursuit of national interest to the ‘“‘char- 
acter” of nations and statesmen, Lukacs occa- 
sionally makes extreme, almost ludicrous, deduc- 
tions. Criticizing John Foster Dulles’ policies, for 
example, Lukacs argues that “from his racial 
background, this Dutch American, an early ad- 
mirer of the Boers against England, unusually 
sympathetic toward Germany, brought with him 
an enduring small core of distrust toward Eng- 
land.” Pointing out similarities between American 
and Russian national characters, Lukacs ascribes 
importance to “the often intangible influence, 
through blood and through the soil, of the Indian 
element on the early American and the Tatar on 
the Russian settlers.” 

Unlike theorists of biological determinism 
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Lukacs, as a believing Christian, denies ultimate 
value to the racial or national group: “whereas the 
soul of a man is . . . immortal, the soul of a nation 
is not.” Nevertheless, his stress on nationalism 
deeply colors the core of his treatment, the inter- 
pretation of Soviet and American policies. In 
Lukacs’ opinion, Soviet leaders have been guided 
predominantly by Russian nationalist motives: 
‘this [Stalin’s] ambitions were expansive; but they 
were national rather than international, Russian, 
rather than revolutionary.” Few students of 
Soviet policy would doubt that Russian national- 
ism has influenced it, but most would hardly agree 
with Lukacs’ drastic oversimplification. Lukacs 
offers almost no evidence to substantiate his argu- 
ment. At the same time he misstates or omits con- 
flicting evidence. As an indication that Sovict 
and Tsarist policy have essentially similar bases, 
he asserts that Tsarist Russia “from the very 
beginning”? promoted the dissolution of Austria- 
Hungary (in fact Petrograd did not permit the 
formation of a Czech corps until 1916). Lukacs 
may be right in a narrow sense in writing that 
“there is no sufficient evidence that Stalin in 
1947-48 had planned to advance into France and 
Italy,” but in a broader sense it is misleading to 
ignore the Soviet Communist Party’s regret (in 
argument with Tito) that it had been militarily 
incapable of helping the French and Italian Com- 
munists gain power two years earlier. In attribut- 
ing Stalin’s imposition of the Berlin blockade to 
his defensive desire to eliminate an ‘‘island”’ of 
Western influence, Lukacs disregards Walter 
Bedell Smith’s circumstantial argument that 
Stalin’s principal purpose was to delay unified 
government in West Germany. 

Perhaps Lukacs’ one-sided presentation arises 
as much from his spotty acquaintance with the 
mass of critical material, scholarly and memoir, 
on postwar events as it does from his theoretical 
bias. Such gaps in information unrelated to his 
major thesis are suggested by his acceptance of 
the myth (disproved years ago by scholarly in- 
vestigation) that “many thousands of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Tatars moved spontaneously 
over to the Germans’ side” during World War II, 
his vast depreciation of the Russian population 
losses in World War II, or his strange confusion 
of the Turkish-Syrian crisis of 1957 with the 
Lebanese crisis of 1958. 

It is unfortunate that Lukacs’ study has not 
assimilated the wealth of factual information 
available, for his insight into world problems, 
when not overly influenced by his theory of na- 


_ tional characteristics, is often very keen. He 


cogently stresses the memory of World War II as 
a major deterrent to a new conflict. His stress on 
armed force as the decisive element in nearly all 
instances of the expansion of Soviet control, and 
his insistence on the priority of power rivalry over 
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ideological differences in domestic Soviet politics 
are, at least in this reviewer’s opinion, very well 
put. Most important, perhaps, students of Ameri- 
can society, though they may dispute many of 
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Lukacs’ facts and interpretations concerning 
domestic American developments, will find his 
book very thought-provoking.—Joun A. ARM- 
STRONG, University of Wisconsin. 
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Verdross, A. The Second Congress of Vienna. 
U.N. Review. May, 1961. 

Waddell, D. A. G. Developments in the Belize 
Question 1946-1960. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. April, 1961. 

Weis, P. The Convention Relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons. International and Compara- 
tive Law Quarterly. April, 1961. 
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Willig, W. P. The Santa Maria Incident: A 
Grey Zone between Unrecognized Insurgency on 
the High Seas and Piracy jure gentium. Albany 
Law Review. June, 1961. 

Wilson, R. R. International Law and Some 
Recent Developments in the Commonwealth. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 
1961 


International Organization 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


Alger, C. F. Non-Resolution Consequences of 
the United Nations and Their Effect on Inter- 
national Conflict. Journal of Conflict Resolution. 
June, 1961. 

Bloomfield, L. B. The Future Course of Inter- 
national Organization during 1960-1970. Santa 
Barbara, General Electric Company, Technical 
Military Planning Operation, 1958. 

Briigel, J. W. Der Sowjetblock in der [AQ— 
Genf. Aussenpolitik. May, 1961. 

Burton, J. W. Regionalism, Functionalism, and 
the United Nations. Australian Outlook. April, 
1961. 

Claude, I. L. The Management of Power in the 
Changing United Nations. International Organiza- 
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. The United Nations and the Use of 
Force. International Conciliation. March, 1961. 

Frye, W. R, The UN’s New Frontier. Foreign 
Policy Bulletin. April 1, 1961. 

Goodwin, G. The Expanding United Nations: 
Il—-Diplomatic Pressures and Techniques. Inter- 
national Affairs (London). April, 1961. 

Hamilton, T. J. The United Nations in Crisis, 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1961. 
(Headline Series 146). 

Jackson, E. The Future Development of the 
United Nations: Some Suggestions for Research. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution. June, 1961. 

Pedersen, R. F. National Representation in the 
United Nations. International Organization. 
Spring, 1961. 

Rens, J. The I.L.O. and International Technical 
Co-operation. International Labor Review. May, 
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Steinitz, H. Erfolge und Niederlagen der 
“Vereinten Nationen” im Kongo. Schweizer 
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Summary of Main Decisions of the Resumed 
Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly. 
United Nations Review. May, 1961. 
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Its Present Role and Future Prospects. Princeton, 
Princeton University, 
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The United Nations Tomorrow: Changing 
Membership and Functions. Round Table. March, 
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Van Wagenen, R. W. American Defense Offi- 
cials’ Views on The United Nations. Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1961. 

Virally, M. Vers une Reforme du Secretariat 
des Nations Unies? International Organization. 
Spring, 1961. 

Wright, C. United Nations and Space. Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. June, 1961, 


Regional and Collective Security Organizations 


Apperson, J. W. Peace Insurance. Tennessee 
Law Review. Spring, 1961. 

Faure, M. Politics and Defence. NATO Leiter. 
April, 1961. 

Fitzgibbon, R. H. The Organization of Ameri- 
can States: Time of Ordeal. Orbis. May, 1961. 

Hekhuis, D. European Community Deterrence; 
its Organization, Utility and Feasibility. Santa 
Barbara, General Electric Company, Technical 
Military Planning Operation, 1960. ~~ 

Jakobson, M. Finnland und die EFTA. Aus- 
senpolitik. April, 1961. 

Nanes, A. S. The Big Three and European 


. Unity. Social Science. April, 1961. 


Schneider, H. Die Haltung der Commonwealth 
—-Linder zur Europäischen Integration. Europa 
Archiv. May 10, 1961. 

A Selected Bibliography on European Integra- 
tion. Washington, European Community Infor- 
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The Six and the Seven. Buropean-Atlantic Re- 
view. May-June, 1961. 

Thomas, A. J. The Province of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference. Saint Louis University Law 
Journal. Fall, 1960. 

Zimmerman, E. Les Problémes Fiscaux du 
Marché Commun. Recueil des Cours, 1960/11. 
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Council of Europe. Europe and Africa. Stras- 
bourg, 1960. 

GATT. Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. The Activities 
of GATT 1960/61. Geneva, 1961. (GATT/ 
1961-3}. 

Iran. Review of the Second Seven Year Plan 
Program of Iran. Tehran, 1960. 

—. Iran Plans for the Future; the Plan 
Organization of Iran, A Summary of Activities. 
Tebran, 1960. 

OEEC. The Organ For Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Convention of 14 December 
1960. Report of the Preparatory Committee. 
Paris, 1960. 

United Kingdom. Central Office of Information. 
Laos. London, 1961. 

. Foreign Office. Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations. London, 1961 (Cmd. 1368). 
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Unless otherwise indicated, all entries under this 
heading bear the imprint: “Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” 


Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Extend and 
Amend the Sugar Act. Report. (House Rep. No. 
79). 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Estab- 
lishment of the Caribbean Organization. Report. 
(House Rep. No. 387). 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

. Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. Panel on Science and Technology. 3rd 
Meeting (House Rep. No. 243). 87th Cong., Ist 
sess, 














. Military Astronautics. (Pre- 
liminary Report). (House Rep. No. 360). 87th 
Cewneetst sess. 








; . Project Rover (U. S. Nuclear 
Rocket Development Program). Staff Report. 
(House Rep. No. 377). 87th Cong., Ist sess. l 
==, Proposed Studies on the Im- 
satoi of Peaceful Space Activities for Human 
Affairs. Report. 87th Cong., ist sess. 

; . The Organization of theUnited 
States National Space Effort. Staff Study. 87th 
Cong., Ist sess. 

















. Research and Development for 
Defense. Hearings.” February 16... 22, 1961. 
87th Cong., lst sess. 

. Project Rover (U. 8. Nuclear 
Rocket Development Program). Hearings. Feb- 
ruary 27... March 7, 1961. 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
: . Space Propulsion Technology. 
Hearings. March 6-10, 1961. 87th Cong., Ist sess. 
. 1962 NASA Authorization, 
Hearings. March 13... April 24, 1961. Parts 1 
and 2. 87th Cong., Lst sess. 

. Defense Space Interests. Hear- 
ings. March 17-28, 1961. 87th Cong., lst sess. 
. H. R. 6169—A Bill to Amend 
the National Aeronauties and Space Act. of 1958. 
Hearing. April 12, 1961. 87th Cong., lst sess. 
. . Discussion of Soviet Man-in- 
Space Shot. Hearing. April 13, 1961. 87th Cong., 
ist sess. 





— 



































; . The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Space Program. Hearings. May 11- 
12, 1961. 87th Cong., Ist sess. 
; . Equatorial Launch Sites—Mo- 
bile Sea Launch Capability. Hearings. May 15- 
16, 1961. 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
. Annual Review of the National 
Science Tandan. Hearings. May 17-18, 1961. 
87th Cong., 1st sess, 

Senate. Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Scienves. Legal Problems of Space Exploration. A 
Symposium, (Senate Document No. 26). 87th 
Cong., 1st sess. 

. NASA Scientific and Technical 
Programs. Hearings. February 28 and March 1, 
1961. 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
United States Foreign Policy. Compilation of 
Studies. (Senate Doe. No. 24). 87th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 

















l . Latin America, November- Pr- 
cember, 1960-—-Report of Senator B. B. Hicken- 
looper. 87th Cong., Lst sess. 

. Canada— United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group. Report to the Senate on 
the Meeting Held February 22—26, 1961, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess. 

. ————, United States Foreign Policy 
Hearings. January 27 ... March 9, 1961. 87th 
Cong., lst sess. 











: . Nominations of Edward R. 
Murrow and Donald M. Wilson. Hearing. 
March 14, 1961. 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

. Nomination of Robert Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., to be Director of the Peace Corps. 
Hearing. March 21, 1961. 87th Cong., Ist sess. 
. Ambassadorial Nominations. 
Hearings. March 23-24, 1961. 87th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 




















. Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act. Hearings. March 29 and 
April 27, 1961. 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

; Nomination of Julius C. 
Holmes. Hearings. April 10...21, 1961, 87th 
Cong., lst sess. 














: . Subcommittee on Americen 
Republics Affairs. United States-Latin American 
Relations. Compilation of Studies (Senate Doc. 
No. 125). 86th Cong., 2nd sess. 

. Committee on Government 
Operations. Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. Organizing for National Security. 
Science Organization and the President’s Office. 
Study. 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act. The Real Productivity of 
Soviet Russia. A Critical Evaluation. 87th Cong., 
lst sess. 

















Executive 


Department of State. Aspects of Foreign Aid. 
(Publication No. 7139). 
. The Changing Position of Afghanistan 
in Asia. (Publication No. 7142). 
. Forces of Change in Latin America. 
(Publication No, 7157). 
. Cuba. (Publication No. 7171). . 
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. President Kennedy’s Inter-American 
Program for Social Progress. (Publication No. 
7173). 

. The Conference on Antarctica. Wash- 
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ington, October 15-December 1, 1959. Conference 
Documents. The Antarctic Treaty and Related 
Papers (International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series, 13). 
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ALMOND, GABRIEL A. The American People and 
Foreign Policy. (New York: Frederick A. 
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frol. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
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(New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. 
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AYLMER, G. E. The King’s Servants—The Civil 
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University Press. 1961, Pp. 521. $8.75.) 

Bayrren, STOJAN A. Latin America: A Biblio- 
graphical Guide. Miami University Inter- 
American Legal Studies No. 6. (Coral Gables, 
Florida: University of Miami Press. 1961. Pp. 
xiii, 335. $12.50.) 

BEARD, CHARLES A. An Economic Interprelalion 
of the Constitution of the United Slates. (New 
York: The MacMillan Co. 1961. Pp. xx, 330. 
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BuuLt, James R. Aanb Darran, Fart L. State 
Executive Reorganization, (Berkeley: University 
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Brnoorr, 8. T., Hursrrre.p, J., AND WILLIAMS, 
C. H., Editors. Elizabethan Government and 
Society. (London: The Athlone Press of the 
University of London. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 423. $8.00.) 

Bısnor, HiıLLMAN M. AND HENDEL, SAMUEL 
Editors. Basic Issues of American Democracy, 
Fourth Edition. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1961. Pp. xviii, 507. $2.95.) 

Bouupine, Kennetu E. The Image: Knowledge 
in Life and Society. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1961. Pp. 175. $1.65.) 

Bow us, Joun. Western Political Thought: From 
the Origins to Rousseau. (New York: Barnes and 
“Noble, Inc. 1961. Pp. xi, 482. $1.95.) 


Bryce, James. The Holy Roman Empire. (New 
York: Schocken Books Inc. 1961. Pp. xxxvi, 
575. $2.45.) 

Burr, Neuson R. A Critical Bibliography of 
Religion in America. Two volumes, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 541 in 
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CAMERON, I. E. anp Coopmr, B. K. The West 
African Councillor. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
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CAMERON, Ronpo E. France and the Hetrrermsc 
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Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. 586. 
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COBBAN, ALFRED., Edmund Burke and the Revolt 
against the Highteenth Century. (New York: 
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Cows, G. D. H. ann Postears, RAYMOND. The 
British Common People 1746-1946. (New York: 
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CONFERENCE ON RESEARCI® IN INCOME AND 
WrautH. Output, Input and Productivity Man- 
agement. (Princeton: Princeton University 
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DAALDER, H. Organisatie en Reorganisatie van de 
Britse Regering 1914-1958. (Assen, N.V.: Van 
Gorcum and Co. 1960. Pp. 430. Hf. $16.50.) 

D'Arcy, M. C., S. J. The Meaning and Matter of 
History: A Chrisittan View. (New York: Me- 
ridian Books. 1961. Pp. 316. $1.55.) 

Dimock, MARSHALL E. Business and Government. 
Fourth edition. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. 1961. Pp. vi, 505. $6.75.) 

Donovan, Trmotuy PauL. Henry Adams and 
Brooks Adams. (Norman, Oklahoma: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. 220. $4.00.) 

Evuts, L. Ersan. Newsprint: Producers, Pub- 
lishers and Political Pressures. (New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1961. 
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Fercuson, J. Haucro. Lalin America: The Bal- 
ance of Race Redressed. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. 101. $1.20.) 

FLETCHER, C. Scorr. Editor. Education for Public 
Responsibility. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 1961. Pp. 192. $4.00.) 

Forsan Pouey Ciearina House. Strategy for 
ihe 60’s. (Washington, D. C.: Foreign Policy 
Clearing House. 1961. Pp. 155. $2.00.) 
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GOTSHAL, SYLVAN. Together We Stand, (Washing- 
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Goutp, Linwoop P. The Price of Survival. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA” 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM C, SEYLER 


Deputy Secretary, Department of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND DELETIONS SINCE THE 1960 LISTING 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THEORY 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Additions 


Adele B. Anderson, Effects of Existentialist Theol- 
ogy on Contemporary Political Theory. Clare- 

“THON. 

Jason Aronson, Shaftesbury’s Political Thought 
and Its Philosophical Foundations. Chicago. 

Eldon Bowman, The Political Philosophy of 
Patrick Henry. Claremont. 

David E. Brown, The Political Ideas of Lewis 
Corey. Ohio Staite. 

Ronald C. Cease, Sovereignty and Social Soli- 
darity in the Thought of Leon Duguit. Clare- 
mont. 

David E. Clarke, The Elimination of Irrational 
Aggressiveness. Sanford. 

Jack S. Dennis, Theories of Decision-Making in 
Political Science. Chicago. 

Edward B. Estes, Albert Camus’ Philosophy of 
Limits as Applied to the American Approach 
to the Cold War. Florida. 

Joseph P. Farry, A Comparison of the Political 
Thought of Orestes A. Brownson and Father 


* Similar lists have been printed in the Review annually 
since 1911, except for 1915-19, 1921 and 1923-24: full citations 
are given in the 1954 list, X LIX, 792. 

Items which appeared in the September, 1960 list and which 
are still in preparation without change are not repeated in this 
listing. The present listing contains only additions, changes, and 
deletions, Additions are those items which were reported in 
preparation for the first time; changes are those items which 
have had a change in name, title, or classification; and deletions 
are those items which are no longer in preparation, 

The lists printed in the Review are based on information from 
departments giving graduate instruction in political science; to 
avoid misunderstandings, entries are not accepted from indi- 
vidual candidates for degrees. The subject matter classification 
of an entry by the department concerned, if given, is followed. 
Each entry is listed under one classification only. 

For a fuller note about coverage and subject matter classifica- 
tion, and for references to dissertation lists in cognate fields, see 
the 1960 list, LIV, 816. 

For a chart which classifies, by subject category, the numbers 
of dissertations completed and in progress, 1951 through 1957, 
see this Review, LIT, 916. 

Abstracts of some of the theses listed as completed may be 
found in ‘Dissertation Abstracts,” published bi-monthly by 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Isaac T. Hecker: Two Approaches to American 
Democracy. Fordham. 

Wayne L. Francis, Patterns of Legislative Inter- 
action and Influence: A Quantitative Analy si; 
within a Conceptual Framework. Indiana. 

Robert S. Getz, Congressional Conflict of Interest: 
A Study in Legislative Policy. Rutgers. 

Milton Hobbs, The Logic of Political Science. 
Northwestern. 

Nathaniel L. Huggard, A Comparison of Con- 
temporary Conservatism in Great Britain and 
the United States. Southern California. 

Hwa Yol Jung, God, Man and Politics: The 
Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritzin. 
Florida. 

Patrick J. Kennedy, A Study of the Charges cf 
Inconsistency within the Political Philosophy 
of James Madison. Fordham. 

Ronald McDonald, Ideology and Political Analy - 
sis: A Theory of Ideology for Analyzing Con- 
temporary Belief Systems. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Wilson C. McWilliams, Fraternity and Politics in 
America. Califernia (Berkeley). 

Roger D. Masters, Political Right and the Art of 
Politics in Rousseau’s Thought. Chicago. 

Martin Meadows, Political Philosophy of Peter I. 
Drucker. Maryland 

Ralph W. Nary, Views of the United States 
Catholic Hierarchy on Church-State Relations, 
1884-1899. Georgetown. 

Dale Neuman, The Implications for Politica! 
Behavior of Varying Leisure Time and Ac- 
tivities. Northwestern. 

James S. Nyman, Conservatism as a Basis for 
Action in International Politics with Specia: 
Reference to Burke, Metternich, and Church- 
ill. California (Berkeley). 

Mary S. Power, Vernon Louis Parrington and 
J. Allen Smith: An American Political Tradi- 
tion. Ilinois. 

Herman J. Ruether, Concepts of Leadership in 
Indian Political Thought. Claremont. 

Charles E. Schutz, The Development and Signifi- 
cance of the Political Thought of Walter Lipp 
mann. Chicago. . 
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Ethel Sheffer, The Pluralist Response to Changes 
in American Society and Politics, 1900-1930. 
Columbia. 

George E. Von der Muhll, Efficiency and Decen- 
tralization in Administrative Theory: The Case 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Harvard. 


Changes 


Tadeusz Cieplak, Sorel’s Theory of Syndicalism. 
McGill. 

Edward R. Wright, Jr., The Social and Political 
Thought of William Temple. Duke. 


Deletions 


William Eaton, The Politics of George Bernard 
Shaw. California (Berkeley). 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS 
DEPENDENCIES 


Additions 


Curtis B. Akenson, Political Power in the Re- 
development of the Minneapolis Loop. Minne- 
sota. 

Douglas L. Bailey, The Constitution, Federalism 
and American Foreign Policy. Fletcher School. 

Thomas J. Bennett, The National Executive and 
the Mass Information Media. Illinois. 

John F. Bibby, Legislative Oversight of the Ad- 
ministration: A Case Study of a Congressional 
Committee. Wisconsin. 

R. Lewis Bowman, Negro Political Organization 
and Leadership in Four Southern Counties. 
North Carolina. 

John Bradley, Party Platforms and Party Per- 
formance: Health, Education and Welfare, 
1920-1960. Washington (Seattle). 

Margaret L. Callcoit, The Negro and Maryland 
Politics, 1870-1912. North Carolina. 

James W. David, The Presidential Primary, 
1928-1960. Minnesota. 

Roger H. Davidson, The Politics of American 
Business: The Case of Depressed Areas Legisla- 
tion. Columbia. 

Joan Davis, Decision Making in a Small Elective 
Group. Yale. l 

Douglas S. Gatlin, The Socio-Economic Bases of 
Party Systems. North Carolina. 

Philip Green, An Analysis of the Concept of 
Military Deterrence. Princeton. 

Margaret Hunt, Congressional Perceptions of 
Interest Group Activities. North Carolina. 

. Virginia M. Kemp, Congress and China: 1945- 
1960. Pittsburgh. 

Earl R. Kruschke, Female Politicals and Apoliti- 
cals: Some Measurements and Comparisons. 
_ Wisconsin. 
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Willard Leavel, Eisenhower and his Congressional 
Opposition. Washington (Seattle). 

Lewis Lipsitz, Mass Production and Political 
Attitudes. Yale. 

Charles McCall, Organizational Group Member- 
ships and Political Participation. Yale. 

John K. Moriarty, Democratic Control of Ameri- 
can Military Strategy: Role of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Georgetown. 

Wiliam L. Morrow, Congress and the ICA: A 
Study in Executive-Legislative Relations. 
lowa. 

Stuart Nagel, Judicial Backgrounds and Judicial 
Decision- Making. Northwestern. 

Robert E. Newton, The Concept of Judicial Self- 
restraint in the Opinions of Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Catholic. 

Michael K. O'Leary, Consensus Formatjon in 
American Government: The Case of Aid to 
Underdeveloped Nations. Princeton. 

Dale W. Olsen, The Minnesota Department of 
Business Development: An Administrative 
Study. Minnesota. 

Herbert C. Phillips, The Role of Academic Elites 
in the Formulation of American Foreign 
Policy. Pittsburgh. 

John C. Ries, The Politics of National Defense. 
California (Los Angeles). 

Luther W. Smith, Politics gn Self-Image of a 
Group of Urban New England Protestant 
Parish Clergy. Yale. 

David J. Stern, Congressional Responses to 
Supreme Court Decisions in the Field of Sub- 
versive Activities, 1956-1961. Claremont. 

Donald A. Strickland, Governmental Interaction 
with Antinomian Groups. Chicago. 

Harry Stumpf, Patterns of Congressional Re- 
sponse to Supreme Court Decisions. North- 
weslern. 

David T. Wood, The National Farmers Organiza- 
tion in Transition. Iowa. 


Changes 


James R. Kerr, Congressional Committee Staff 
and Legislative Oversight of Administration 
with Emphasis on the Independent Regulatory | 
Agencies. Stanford. 

Robert L. Keighton, The Investigatory Power of 
Congress with Particular Reference to the 
Executive Branch and the Separation of Powers 
Principle. Pennsylvania. 

Robert G. Leh, Compulsory Arbitration of Civil 
Actions in the United States, with Special 
Reference to Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Jack M. Schick, The Limits of War: Politics and 
the Polaris. Chicago. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Additions 


John Quincy Adams, A Study of the United 
States Courts of Appeals. Tegas. 

Dee Akers, Administrative Regulation in Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky. 

Duncan Baird, Judicial Review of Administrative 
Action in Minnesota: Analysis and Reform 
Proposals. Minnesota. 

James Bolner, Chief Justice Vinson: A Study of 
His Politics and His Constitutional Law. 
Virginia. 

Walter D. Burnham, Activism, Self-Restraint and 
the Warren Court: A Judicial Dilemma of 
Means and mds. Harvard. 

Richard C. Cortner, The Wagner Act Cases. 

AEOS. 

Maria J. Falco, Accusatorial versus Inquisatorial 
Methods of Judicial Procedure. Bryn Mawr. 

Joan Gotwals, Constitutional and Unconstitu- 
tional Delegation of Legislative Power in 
American States. Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Heussler, Recruitment and Training of 
the British Colonial Administrative Service 
from the 1920’s to the End of the Second 
World War. Princeton. 

David Hughes, The Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of Salmon P. Chase. Princeton. 

Joseph Lesser, Constitutional Review of the Ac- 
tions of the State of New York and its Agencies 
1939--1960. Columbia. 

Louis 8. Loeb, Judicial Groups and Judicial 
Values: A Study of the Value Relationships 
Between Voting Groups on Selected U. §. 
Courts of Appeal and State Supreme Courts 
and the United States Supreme Court, 1957- 
60. American. 

Sister M. Candida Lund, The Sunday Observance 
Laws and the Law. Chicago. 

Ida May Martin, The Contribution of the State 
of Georgia to the Development of the Concept 
of Federalism. Emory. 

Vernon L. Martin, United States Passport Policy 
and the Right to Travel since World War IT. 
Kentucky. 

Elijah W. Miles, A Study of the Origin of Judicial 
Review in Indiana. Indiana. 

Eugene C. Price, Judicial Review of the Adminis- 
trative Process. California (Berkeley). 

Robert D. Slote, Freedom of Speech in Publie 
Places—-The Use of New York City Streets 
and Parks for Purposes of Public Speech and 
Assembly. Columbia. 

Richard M. Yearwood, The Law and Administra- 
tion of Subdivision Regulation: A Study in 
Land Use Control. Florida. 
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Changes 


Edward M. Goldberg, Apportionment and Voting 
Powers Under the Constitution. Pennsylvania. 

Leigh Hunt, Administrative Procedure Legisla- 
tion in Minnesota. Minnesola. 


Deletions 


Martin M. Shapiro, Constitutional Concept of 
Morality. Harvard. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOY- 
ERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Additions 


Shirley Chapman, The Dynamics of Federalism: 
An Analysis of Changing Relationships of Na- 
tional, State and Local Governments: 1950- 
1960 Emory. 

Michael N. Danielson, The Politics of Commuter 
Transportation: A Study of the Political Role 
of the Metropolis in a Federal System. Prince- 
ton. 

Bernice M. Deutrich, Southeastern Wisconsin's 
Four Largest Cities: Their Budget and Related 
Financial Practices. American. 

Alfred E. Diamond, The Establishment of a Mlete 
Governmental Structure for Civil Defense: A 
Problem in Intergovernmental Relations. Ohis 
Stale. 

Thomas R. Dye, Certain Political Correlates of 
the Areal Differentiation and Stratification of 
Subpopulation in a Metropolitan Area. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Murray Frost, The Political Behavior of Union 
Members in Two Urban Areas. Michigan Siate. 

Lawrence D. Greene, Reform of the Pennsylvania 
State Personnel System 1955-1959: A Study in 
the Politics of Personnel Administration. 
Columbia. 

David H. Grubbs, City-County Consolidation in 
Tennessee. Pensylvania. 

Harlan D. Hahn, One-partyism and State Politics: 
The Structure of Political Power in Iowa. 
Harvard. 

Charles O. Hardy, Some Political Aspects of 
Budget-Making in the State of Indiana. 
Indiana. 

Donald S. Hiller, The Commission Form of 
Government in Pennsylvania Cities of the 
Third Class. Pennsylvania. 

James B. Hobbs, The Impact of Selected “Equal 
Protection”? Decisions in Kansas City. Meis- 
sourt. 

Matthew Holden, Decision-making on a Metro- 
politan Government Proposition: The Case of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 1958-59. North- 
western. 

James Holderman, Decision-making in Conflict 
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Resolution: The Case of Winnetka, Ilinois. 
Northwestern. 

Kenneth E. Kerle, The League of Kansas Munici- 
palities. American. ; 
Emilia Longobardo, The Politics of Charter Revi- 

sion in New York City since 1898. Columbia. 

Robert T. Norman, The Politics of Urbanization. 
Harvard. 

Kan Ori, Basic Ideas in Federal-State Relations: 
The Indiana Revolt of 1951. Indiana. 

Stanley A. Pearl, Comparative Community Study 
of the Politics of Economic Development. 
Oregon. 

Lots Pelekoudas, An Analysis of Attempts at 
Judicial Reform. Illinois. 

Leonard Ruchelman, Career Patterns of New York 
Legislators. Columbia. 

Alvin D. Sokolow, Social Structure and Political 
Conflict: The Politics of Two Illinois Counties. 
Illinois. 

Donald S. Smith, Federal-Local Relations: Phila- 
delphia’s Approach to the Metropolitan Prob- 
lem. Pennsylvania. 

Hugh M. Thomason, The Legislative Process in 
Georgia. Emory. 

Stephen Wasby, The Clean and the Unclean: 
Groups and the Politics of Obscenity. Oregon. 

Lewis P. Welch, County Government Reorganiza- 
tion in Upstate New York: An Historical, Legal, 
and Political Study of Metropolitan Area Ac- 
tion. Syracuse. 

James L. Wilcox, The Republican Party of Los 
Angeles County. Calzfornia (Los Angeles). 

Gary L. Wilhelm, A Scale Analysis of Several 
Reeent Sessions of the Idaho Legislature. 
Tllanois. 

Darrell C. Wilson, Role Conflicts and Adjust- 
ment among Oregon State Legislators. Oregon. 

Matthew Zuckerbraun, Factors Contributing to 
the Growth of a Suburban Minority Party: The 
Case of the Democratic Party in Westchester 
County. Columbia. 

Paul Zehner, Some Religious Influences in the 
Politics of Metropolitan Chicago and in the 
United States. Northwestern. 


Changes 


Todd H. Bullard, The West Virginia Labor Feder- 
ation and Legislative Politics in West Virginia, 
1956-1961. Pitisburgh. 

Thomas L. Rieliy, An Analysis of the Shifting 
Focus of the Federal Urban Renewal Program. 
Chicago. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS 
Addtitons 


T, Goldberg, Health Benefits Through: Collective 
Bargaining in Canadian Industries. Toronto. 


W. D. Young, The C.C.F. Party in Canada. 
Toronto. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Additions 
Amin Alimard, A Study of the University Bu- 
reaus of Public Administration. Southern 
California. 


Thomas Ashley, Power, Politics and Community 
Planning: (A Study of Democratic Participa- 
tion in the Policy-Making Process). Claremont. 

Alireza Besharat, Political and Administrative 
Decentralization. Southern California. 

Jack D. Brooks, Regulation by Negotiation: A 
Study of Non-adjudicative Processes. Prince- 
ton. 

Il Suk Cha, Planning Administration in South 
Korea. New York University. tm annan 
James P. Clark, Codes of Ethics in the Public 

Service. New York University. 

Frank T. Colon, A Study of the Regulatory Com- 
missions: The Hector Memorandum and the 
Landis Report. Pittsburgh, 

Karim I. Darwish, Bureaucracy and Social 
Change in Modern Egypt. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Camille E. Decker, The Training of Government 
Employees: A Study of Training Operations 
under the Government Employees Training 
Act of 1958, with Special Reference to the De- 
vartment of the Navy. American. l 

Warren Donnelly, Atomic Energy and Govern- 
ment in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. New York University. 

Gerald E. Fitzgerald, Current Practices in Wage 
Administration and Position Classification 
Administration in Selected American Jurisdic- 
tions. New York University. 

Theodore F. Gaulschi, Administration of Research 
and Development. Southern California. 

Abram F. Goldman, The County Board of Equali- 
zation in California: An Administrative Study 
of Its Action. Southern California. 

Gerald R. Hasty, Description and Analysis of the 
Army Command Management System. Ameri- 
can. 

John M. Hess, The Concept of Staff: A Study in 
Administrative Theory. California (Berkeley). 

Mel Huden, Factors Affecting the Mobility of 
Publie Employees. Southern California. 

Rose S. Jochnowitz, Administrative Aspects of 
Federal Aid to Distressed Areas. New York 

~ Universiti. 

Jacob M. Kleiman, Evaluation of the Manage- 
ment Appraisal Program of the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital System. American. 

Opal V. Landrum, The Heraldie Program of the 
United States Department of the Army: An 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Analysis, Evaluation and Interpretation. 
American. 

Antonio E. Lapitan, The Decision of the United 
States to Establish a Wage and Position Classi- 
fication System in the Philippines: A Study of 
the United States Technical Assistance in 
Public Administration. Oregon. 

Arthur L. Levine, Research Independence in a 
Government Science Agency: The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1951- 
1958. Columbia. 

Leonard Lund, Forty Years of Failure: The Com- 
muter Problem in the New York Area. New 
York University. 

Conrad McBride, Federal State Relations in the 
Development of the Water Resources of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Omega, R. McQuown, From National Agency to 
“Regional Institution: A Study of T.V.A. in the 
Political Process. Florida. 

Alezandre M. Mattos, Standards and Patterns of 
Administrative Reorganization in the U. S. 
1945-55. Southern California. 

Amir Houshang Mehrassa, Administrative Anal- 
ysis in Modern Management with a Special 
Emphasis on Public Administration and Social 
Science Research. Southern California. 

John E. Moore. Comparative Analysis of the 
Regulatory Process. Princeton. 

Murray Nesbitt, Administration and Due Process 
in the National Labor Relations Act. New York 
University. ) 

Chung Oh, Civil Service in Korea. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Margaret Oslund, Elements of Organized Be- 
havior: A Study of Delegation. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Vishvambher A. Pat-Panandiker, Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the Union Government of 
India. Michigan. 

Chong Mo Pak, The Dynamics of Government 
Reorganization. Southern California. 

Harold Pellish, Regulation of Insurance by the 
State of New York. New York University. 

Denovan Perkins, Determination of Physicians’ 
Attitudes Pertaining to Home Care Programs. 
Southern California. 

Raymond L. Randall, An Analysis of Intensive 
Short-Term Executive Development Programs 
for Government Officials. American. 

Chong Ik Rhee, Public Finances of Korea with 
Special Reference to Administrative Problems. 
New York University. 

Irving Rosenthal, Administration of External 
Assistance with Special Reference to the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey. American. 

Winslow Rouse, The Problem of Adult Correc- 
tions: (A Case Study of State Penal Adminis- 
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tration in California). Claremont. 

William Sachau, Samuel Leask, Jr.: A Study in 
Administrative Behavior. Southern California. 

Allen Schick, Program Budgeting: Attitudes, 
Expectations and Results. Yale. 

Gilbert B. Siegel, An Analysis of Comparative 
Public Administration Models through the 
Study of Developing Countries. Pittsburgh. 

Jairaj Solomon, Administrative Problems of 
State Enterprises in India. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Louis Sparar, Social Organization of Inter- 
Disciplinary Research. Claremont. 

Bommireddi V. Subbiah, A National Planning 
Policy for India. New York University. 

John Sullivan, The Effect of Electronic Data 
Processing on Organization in Publie Adminis- 
tration. Southern California. 

Kasem Suwanagul, The Civil Service of Thailand. 
New York University. 

Leland Swanson, Real Time System for Law Bn- 
forcement in Los Angeles County. Southern 
California. 

Robert Warren, The Anarchy of Incorporation, 
California (Los Angeles). 

David Wellborn, The Administrative Process in 
Motor Carrier Regulation. Tezas. 

Troy R. Westmeyer, Administration of the New 
York University-Ankara Program. New York 
University. 


Changes 


Todd R. La Porte, Organization Goals: Their 
Impact on Administrative Operations and 
Executive Roles. Stanford. 


Deletions 


Warren C. White, The Role of Federal Examiners 
in the Administrative Process, with Special 
Reference to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Maryland. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOV- 
ERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Additions 


Gil C. AlRoy,. The Republican Elite and Problem» 
of Organization in the Third Republic. Prince- 
ton. 

John Ambler, French Civil-Military Relations. 
The Problem of Civilian Control. California 
(Berkeley). 

John H. Badgley, The Theory of Progress: The 
Problem of its Adaptation in Burma. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Allen B. Baliard, Jr., The State Farm System of 
the U.S.S.R. H araar. 

John A. Ballard, Development of Political Parties 
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in Former French Equatorial Africa. Fletcher 
School. 

Joan R. Barth, History of the Albanian Com- 
munist Party. Harvard (Radcliffe). 

Eunuel V. Berbano, Innovations in Philippine 
Public Administration, 1954-60. American. 
Albert Boiter, Social Courts in the U.S.S.R. 

Columbia. 

Peter J. Boyce, Australian Relations with the 
Federation of Malaya and the State of Singa- 
pore, 1941-1961. Duke. 

Wilfried Braje, The Presidency of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 1949-59. Clark Univer- 
sily, 

Louis F. Brakeman, Jr., India’s Constructive 
Policy of Non-Alignment: An Analytical Inter- 
pretation. Fletcher School. 

Belmont Brice, Jr., The Development of Mili- 
tary Institutions in the Emerging States. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

Adam Bromke, Poland’s Own Road to Socialism. 
McGill. 

Barbara Budin, A Comparison of Soviet and 
French Communist Policies toward the French 
Colonial Problem, 1945-1960. Harvard (Rad- 
cliffe). 

Willard C. Carpenter, Jr., The Kerala Communist 
Party. Claremont. 

Sung Hwan Chang, Japanese Rule in China 
(1931-1945), a Study of Japanese-Sponsored 
Regimes in China, Columbia. 

Robert H. Clarke, Agricultural Pressure Groups 
and French Politics. Princeton. 

Orville G. Cope, Recent Political Party Align- 
ment and Election Procedures in Chile. Clare- 
mont, 

Joanne M. Coyle, French Educational Policy in 
Indochina. Fletcher School. 

Frank Dinka, Church and State in Communist 
Poland: Political Conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the Communist Regime in Poland. 
Washington (St. Louis). 

John C. Donnell, Personalism and Politics in Viet 
Nam. California (Berkeley). 

William Eaton, Judicial Legislation: The Cana- 
dian Case. California (Berkeley). 

Howard L. Erdman, The Swatantra (Freedom) 
Party and Indian Conservatism. Harvard. 

Lee W. Farnsworth, Factionalism in Recent 
Japanese Politics: Theory & Practice. Clare- 
mont. 

Gary Field, Political Orientations Among Turkish 
Law Students: A Study of the Rising Political 
Leadership. Oregon. 

Elke E. E. Frank, Deviation and Retrogression 
within the German Bureaucracy of the Third 
Reich. Harvard (Radcliffe). 

Ralph E. Freity, The Role of Government in the 
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Economic Development of Under-developed 
Countries. Fleicher School. 

Erich Goldhagen, The Decline of Jewish Culture in 
Soviet Russia. Harvard. 

Dorothy H. Guyot, The Political Impact of the 
Japanese Occupation of Burma. Yale. 

Donald C. Hellmann, Japan’s Foreign Policy and 
the Domestic Political Process: A Study of the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Agreement. California 
(Berkeley). 

Constance M. Hicks, Central Banking in Under- 
developed Countries, with Special Emphasis 
on Three Economies: The Union of South 
Africa, the Central African Federation, and 
Nigeria. Fletcher School. 

Robert E. Hunter, The Implications of Revolution 
in Bolivian Culture with Special Emphasis on 
the MNR since 1943. Claremont. 

Eli Kaminsky, An Anti-Subversive Progygm in 
the French Public Service: The Epuration Ad- 
ministrative 1944-1954. Harvard. 

Wells Keddie, Administration of the Perishable 
Food Industries of Iran. Claremont. 

Walter Klein, Nationalism, Central Americanism 
and Economic Development in Guatemala. 
Northwesiern. 

William Laur, Danish Pressure Groups and 
Lobbies. Nebraska. 

Rene LeMarchand, Political Awakening in the 
Congo. California (Los Angeles). 

Victor LeVine, The Cameroons from Mandate to 
Independence. California (Los Angeles). 

John W. Lewis, Leadership Techniques in the 
Chinese Communist Party. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Ronald S. MacLean, British, Top-Level Personal 
Diplomacy in Two Wartime Coalitions: A 
Comparison. Fletcher Scheol. 

William T. McCraw, Political Sponsorship of the 
Arts. Stanford. 

Theophilis E. McKinney, Jr., A Proposal for the 
Study of Neutralism in Burma. Fletcher School. 

Robert W. Macdonald, The Arab League and the 
United Nations: A Case Study in Regional 
Organization, 1945-1960. Georgetown. 

Alvin Magid, Legislative Recruitment and Social 
Change in Kenya. Michigan State. 

John D. May, Political Parties: Aims and Ap- 
paratus. California (Berkeley). 

John E. Means, Islam in Nigeria: A Case Study 
Georgetown. 

Leila Meo, The Separation of Lebanon from 
Greater Syria: The Effort of a National, Terri- 
torial Authority to Assert Itself in a Hetero- 
geneous Society. Indiana. 

Robert F. Miller, Political Study of the Machine- 
Tractor Station. Harvard. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Hassan Mirreh, Soviet Foreign Policy in Sub- 
Sahara Africa. Princeton. 

Paul T. Monk, Public Industrial Development 
Corporations in India. Claremont. 

William C. Nenno, West German Rearmament 
and the SPD, 1949-59. Georgetown. 

K. R. Nilsson, Italy’s “Opening to the Right,” 
an Interest-Group Study. Columbia. 

Israel Ola, Regionalism and Federation in Two 
Emerging African States. Northwestern. 

Charles Orlebeke, Membership in the Australian 
Liberal Party. Michigan Siate. 

Robert J. Osborn, The Soviet Vision of Future 
Society: New Public Institutions for the State- 
less Community. Columbia. 

Charles E. Patterson, Planning Politics and Ad- 
ministration: A Comparative Study of Great 
Britain and the United States. [llinozs. 

Rene Peritz, Political Elites in Malaya and Singa- 

“orl? Problems of Leadership and Recruit- 
ment. Pennsylvania. 

Tran H. Phat, The Innovating Bureaucrat in a 
Developing Country. Harvard. 

Jaroslaw A. Piekalkiewicz, Local Government in 
Poland-Rady Narodowe. Indiana. 

Jorgen S. Rasmussen, Postwar Leadership of the 
British Liberal Party. Wisconsin. 

James Scarritt, The Role of the African Legisla- 
tures of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyas- 
saland. Northwestern. 

Kent Schellenger, Tae German Social Democratic 
Party 1945-1961: The Role of the Apparat in 
Intra-party Politics. Cornell. 

Henry G. Schwarz, Policies and Administration of 
Minority Areas in Northwest China. Wisconsin. 

Iskandar Shalhub, Planned Administrative 
Changes in Lebanon. Syracuse. 

Baljit Singh, The Political Process and National 
Politics in India. Maryland. 

Bhola P. Singh, Pluralism in India: A Study of 
Harold J. Laski’s Influence on Indian Political 
Thought. Indiana. 

Frank M. Smith, The Secretaria de Gobernacion: 
A Study of the Administrative Process in 
Mexico. North Carolina. 

Willard Smith, German Rearmament and Parlia- 
ment: A Case Study of Political Processes. 
Nebraska. 

Ernest Stern, Theory and Reality in Develop- 
ment: Case Studies in Latin America. Fletcher 
School. 

David L. Sudhalter, Political Education in the 
Soviet Union: The Psychological and Political 
Indoctrination of School Children. Boston. 

Jivan R. Tabibian, Political Ideas of the French 
Resistance. Princeton. 

Charles L. Taylor, British Modernization, 1783- 
1914. Yale. 
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Bhekh Thapa, Organization for Economic De- 
velopment in Nepal. Claremont. 

James R. Townsend, Mass Political Participation 
in Communist China. California (Berkeley). 
Thomas Trombetas, The Problem of Political 
Change in Greece and Turkey, 1945-1960. 

Washington (Seattle). 

Donald W. Urquidi, The Origins of the Italian 
Communist Party and the Comintern. Colum- 
bia. 

Philip D. Waddington, The Interrelationships of 
Political-Constitutional Crises and the Be- 
havior and Functions of the Bureaucracy in the 
French Political System. Pittsburgh. 

Walter L. White, The Liberal Party of Canada in 
the Twentieth Century. Michigan. 

Rev. Marshall B. Winkler, S.J., The Christian 
Democratic Party of Chile: Its Origin, Prin- 
ciples and Program. Georgetown. 

Takie Yasuda, The Power Structure and Value 
System in Modern Japan. Pittsburgh. 

Merwin C. Young, Federalism in the Congo: The 
Dispute and its Implications. Harvard. 

Sepehr Zabih, The Dynamics of the Communist 
Movement in Iran. California (Berkeley). 


Changes 


Ralph E. Crow, The Civil Service of Independent 
Syria, 19438-1958. Michigan. 

Gantcho G. Gavriloff, The British Prime Minister 
as a Political Leader, 1932 to the Present. 
Missouri. 

Grey Hodnett, Primary Party Organizations in the 
U.S.S.R., 1945-1960. Columbia. 

Jooin Lee, Sir Ernest Barker on the Legal Aspect 
of the Modern State. Jllinois. 

Lawrence L. Shrader, The Social Basis of Members 
of the Legislative Assemblies of Maharasrhtra, 
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Daniel P. Moynihan; A.B., Tufts, 1948; M.A., 
Fletcher School, 1949; Ph.D., ibid., 1961. The 
United States and the International Labor 
Organization, 1889-1934. Fletcher School. 

Charles B. Neff; A.B., Pomona, 1954; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1961. Opinion Change in Americans 
Travelling to the Soviet Union. Yale. 

Harold Nieburg; A.B., Chicago, 1947; A.M., ibid., 
1952; Ph.D., ibid., 1961. Atomic Secrecy and 
Foreign Policy. Chicago. 

Don C. Piper; B.A., Maryland, 1954; M.A., ibid., 
1958; Ph.D., Duke, 1961. International Law of 
the Great Lakes. Duke. 
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Bruce M. Russett; B.A., Williams, 1956; M.A., 
Yale, 1958; Ph.D., ibid., 1961. Anglo-American 
Trade and Political Community. Yale. 

Seymour Slessinger; A.B., Boston University, 
1951; Ph.D., ibid., 1961. The Idea of National- 
ism in Soviet Foreign Policy. Boston University. 

Kusuma Snitwongse; A.B., Jackson, 1956; M.A., 
Fletcher School, 1957; M.A.L.D., ibid., 1958; 
Ph.D., ibid., 1960. United States Policy Toward 
China, 1921-1927. Fletcher School. 

Mitchell P. Strohl; B.S., U. S. Naval Academy, 
1942; M.A., Boston University, 1958; M.A., 
Fletcher School, 1959; M.A.L.D. tbid., 1959; 
Ph.D., ibid., 1960. The International Law of 
Bays. Fletcher Sdhool. 

David W. Tarr; A.B., Massachusetts, 1953; A.M., 
Chicago, 1956; Ph.D., tbid., 1961. American 
Power and Diplomacy in the Middle East. 
Chicago. a. a 

John H. Woodruff; B.A., Pomona College, 1949; 
M.A. Fletcher School, 1952; Ph.D., Boston 
University, 1961. Relations between the Nether- 
lands Government in Exile and Occupied 
Holland during World War II. Boston Uni- 
versity. 


(The title of George P. Jan’s dissertation, listed in this Review, Vol. 54 (September, 1960), p. 832, 
should read, “Nationality and the Treatment of Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia.’’] 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
held its nineteenth annual meeting May 11 to 13 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. General sessions of the Conference were 
addressed by Hon. Richard Bolling, Member of 
Congress, Fifth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri, on “The House Committee on Rules” and 
by President Emmette S$. Redford of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association on “Perspectives 
for the Study of Regulation.” 

Panel sessions featured papers and discussions 
on the following topics: “The Effective Political 
Units of a Transitional Society,” “Research on 
the Judicial Process: Some Comments on a 
Quantitatiye Approach,” “Block Voting in State 
Appellate Courts,’ “Testing Relations between 
Judicial Characteristics and Judicial Decision 
Making,” “Pre-Primary Endorsement and Party 
Cohesion,” “Political Theory, Fruitful or Fruit- 
less,” “The Impact of Africa on the Political 
Process of the United Nations,” “New Patterns 
of Voting in 1960” “The International Law of 
Space,” “Access and Representation in Metro- 
politan Reorganization,” “The Opposition Party 
in Congress,” “The Political Scientist in Africa: 
Community Research Needs and Opportunities,” 
“Journalism, Political Theory and Foreign 
Affarrs,” and “The Growth and Effects of Politi- 
cal Identification.” A special panel session was 
held on simulation (gaming) techniques in re- 
search and teaching in international relations. 

President Lloyd M. Short chaired the business 
meeting of the Conference, which elected the 
following new officers: Richard C. Spencer, Coe 
College, president; Mona Fletcher, Kent State 
University, vice-president; and as members of 
the executive council, Daniel S, MeHargue, 
University of Michigan, and John E. Stoner, 
Indiana University. 

The 1962 annual meeting will be held at the 
University of Notre Dame on April 26 to 28. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New York 
Political Science Association was held at Cornell 
University on April 21 and 22, 1961. Panel sessions 
were devoted to “Government and Resources 
Development” and “The Politics of Developing 
Areas.” At the dinner session Laurin Henry of 
the Brookings Institution, discussed ‘‘Presidential 
Transition.” Officers for 1960-61 are: president, 
William R. Willoughby, St. Lawrence University; 
vice-president, Channing Richardson, Hamilton 
College; secretary-treasurer, Frederick T. Bent, 
Cornell University; touncil members: Frederick 
Engelman, Alfred University; James A. Riedel, 


Union College, and Herbert Rosenbaum, Hofstra 
College. Retiring officers were president: Donald 
Bishop, Syracuse University; vice-president: 
William R. Willoughby, St. Lawrence University; 
secretary-treasurer: Frederick T. Bent, Cornell 
University; council members: Albert Gorvine, 
Brooklyn College, Alan K. Campbell of the State 
Controller’s Office, and Walter Filley, Harpur 
College. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Political Science Association was held April 14-15, 
1961 at the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 
Highlights of the program were a paper on 
“Causal Relationships in Studies of Municipal 
Politics,” by Bertil Hanson, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, and a panel discussion on 
“Oklahoma State Finances,” presided over by 
H. V. Thornton, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Town 
Conference of Iowa Political Scientists was held 
on the campus of Cornell College, April 29, 1961. 
The morning meeting heard Professor Donald A. 
Boles of Iowa State University speak on “The 
Iowa Human Rights Commission—~Unfinished 
Business.” The main speaker was President 
Virgil M. Hancher of the State University of 
Towa, who discussed his experiences as delegate to 
the United Nations. The afternoon session heard 
Professor Charles R. Foster of Cornell College 
(Iowa) speak on “Liberals and the Democratic 
Leadership in Congress.” 


indiana University has received a grant of 
$2,300,000 from the Ford Foundation for support 
of graduate training and research in non-Western 
and other international studies. Of the total grant, 
$1,520,000 plus interest is for ten-year support 
partly for Russian and East European studies and 
partly for Asian Studies, including work on the 
Far Kast and Near Kast. The remaining $780,000 
plus interest is for five-year support of graduate 
training and research in comparative studies, 
African studies, international business adminis- 
tration, and folklore studies. Professor Edward H. 
Buehrig, department of government, served as 
chairman of the committee that prepared the 
request for the grant. 


The Government Section of the Southwestern 
Social Science Association voted at its business 
meeting held April 1, 1961 to become the South- 
western Political Science Association while re- 
taining its connection with the Southwestern: 
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Social Science Association. Elected as program 
chairman for the upcoming year was Keith S. 
Petersen of the University of Arkansas while 
August O. Spain of Texas Christian University 
was elected as section editor for the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. 


The 1961-62 Officers of the Pacific Northwest 
Political Science Association elected at the 1961 
meeting held at Whitman College are: president: 
Boyd Martin, University of Idaho; vice-presi- 
dent: Paul Castleberry, Washington State Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Donald Balmer, 
Lewis and Clark College; executive committee: 
Jean Laponce, University of British Columbia; 
C. W. Cassinelli, University of Washington; 
Thomas Payne, Montana State University; 
Austin Walter, Oregon State University; John 
Vloyantes, Pacifice University; Broek Dixon, 
Portland State College. 


Chicago area political scientists met on the 
evening of March 24, 1961 at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. Professor George I. Blankstein, North- 
western University, spoke on “The Cuban Situa- 
tion.” 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its 13th annual meeting at the 
University of San Francisco on May 13th. Panels 
discussed: ‘‘Power Structures and Urban Politics” 
and “Scope, Method and Status of Political 
Science: Assessment of Approaches.” Professor 
Leo Strauss, University of Chicago, addressed 
the meeting on the topic, “What is the theme of 
political theory?” The Presidential Award Cita- 
tion for teaching, service to the profession, com- 
munity service, and research was given to Karl 
Buckman of Fresno State College. Officers elected 
for 1961-62 were: president, Benjamin G. 
Franklin, Chico State College; vice-president, 
John H. Bunzel, Stanford University; secretary- 
treasurer, John M. Selig, City College of San 
Francisco. The following were elected to the 
council: Victor Ferkiss, Saint Mary’s College; 
Norman Jacobson, University of California; 
Ross Y. Koen, Humboldt State College; Jack F, 
Leach, Monterey Peninsula College; Alexander 
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Smetana, University of San Francisco; Frederic A. 
Weed, San Jose State College; William W. Young, 
Fresno State College. 


V. O. Key, professor of government at Harvard 
University, addressed the members of the South- 
ern California Political Science Association who 
held their spring meeting on the campus of the 
University of Southern California. Professor 
Key’s topic was “Public Opinion and the Decay 
of Democracy.” Emmette 8. Redford, professor 
of government at the University of Texas and 
president of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, also spoke to the members regarding 
the activities of the national association. 


The 1961 annual meeting of the New England 
Political Science Association was held on May 6 
and 7 at the College of the Holy Cross. Norman 
Padelford of the Massachusetts Inftitute of 
Technology was elected president for the coming 
year, and Sigmund Neumann of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity will serve as vice-president. Gerald 
Grady of the University of Massachusetts was 
elected secretary-treasurer for the term 1961- 
1964. Louise Holborn of Connecticut College, 
Lawrence Howard of Brandeis University, and 
Donald Rothchild of Colby College were elected 
to the executive committee. The meeting opened 
with a Saturday afternoon panel on “The First 
One Hundred Days of the New Frontier: An 
Appraisal,” chaired by Samuel Beer of Harvard 
University, and including Lawrence Fuchs of 
Brandeis University, Lucian Pye of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Frederick 
Schuman of Williams College. The Saturday 
evening dinner meeting featured an address on 
“The American Presidency” by Malcolm Moos 
of Johns Hopkins University, former special 
assistant to the president. The annual meeting 
closed with a Sunday morning panel on ‘Political 
Strategy for the Alienated Voter,” at which 
Duane Lockard of Connecticut College served as 
chairman, Murray Levin of Boston University 
delivered a paper, and Elmer Cornwell of Brown 
University and Herbert Kaufman of Yale Uni- 
versity served as discussants. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Merritt Abrash has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of history, govern- 
ment and international relations at Clark Uni- 
versity, 1961-62. 


Samir N. Anabtawi has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government at Dartmouth 
‘College. 


Jeremy Azrael of the Russian Research Center 
at Harvard University, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Benjamin Baker has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at Rutgers University. 
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Robert S. Babcock has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at the University of Ver- 
mont. 


William B. Ballis has been named director of 
the newly established center for Russian Studies 
at the University of Michigan. During the sum- 
mer of 1961, Professor Ballis served as consultant 
with the institute for the study of the USSR in 
Munich, Germany. 


Victor Basiuk, currently teaching at Washing- 
ton University, has accepted an appointment at 
Columbia as lecturer in government and research 
associate in the institute of war and peace studies. 


David H. Bayley, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant professor 
in the department of international relations, and 
the social science foundation, University of 
Defiver. ™ 


Kenneth Beasley has been appointed associate 
professor of political science and public admin- 
istration at the Pennsylvania State University 
effective August 1, 1961. 


Arnold J. Bornfriend who is completing his 
work for the doctorate at Columbia University, 
has been appointed instructor in political science 
at Western Reserve University. 


William L. Bradsh&w retired from the deanship 
of the school of business and public administration 
of the University of Missouri in August 1961. He 
will continue to teach in the department of politi- 
cal science there. 


George F. Brasington has been promoted from 
an assistant to an associate professor at Emory 
University. 


Franklin M. Bridge formerly research associate 
in the Ohio Legislative Service Commission, has 
been appointed as assistant director for research 
projects in the bureau of governmental research 
and service and associate professor of political 
science in the department of political science at 
the University of Colorado, effective July 1961. 


Arthur W. Bromage has been named chairman 
of the department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He succeeds James K. 
Pollock who has resigned the chairmanship after 
serving for fourteen years. Professor Pollock 
remains James Orin Murfin professor of political 
science. 


Rufus P. Browning has been appointed an 
assistant, professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Barbara Buckstein Green has been promoted to 


assistant professor of political science at Wellesley 
College. 


Walter Dean Burnham, Kenyon College, has 
been appointed to the faculty there to replace 
Richard P. Longaker, who has resigned im order 
to join U.C.L.A. 


Allen K. Campbell has been appointed profes- 
sor of political science in the Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University, where he will have charge of 
the new metropolitan studies program. 


George W. Carey, Indiana University, has ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship at Georgetown 
University. 


Chong-Do Hah of Indiana University has ac- 
cepted an instructorship at Lawrence College. 


Martin J. Clancy has resigned from the depart- 
ment of political science, Marquette University, 
to join the staff of the Republican policy commit- 
tee of the United States Senate. 


George C. Codding, assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Pennsylvania, has 
resigned to take a position at the University of 
Colorado. 


George A. Condon has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in political science for one year, be- 
ginning September 1961 at Washington State 
University. 


Herbert Corkran, Jr., Indiana University, has 
accepted a position at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


Richard F. Crabbs, assistant professor of 
government has been promoted to associate co- 
ordinator of contract programs in public adminis- 
tration at Indiana University. 


Michael R. Curtis formerly of the University of 
Massachusetts has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University. 


John T. Dorwey, Jr. has accepted an appoint- 
ment at Vanderbilt, replacing J. Leiper Freeman 
who has gone to Alleghany College as professor of 
political science. 


Rondal Downing has accepted the position of 
assistant professor of political science and assist- 
ant director for governmental studies in the 
newly established research center of the school of 
business and public administration of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


Robert L. Drake, Indiana University, has been 
appointed assistant professor at the University of 
New Hampshire. . 
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Henry W. Ehrmann has resigned as professor of 
political science at the University of Colorado to 
accept a professorship in the department of 
government at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 


William H. Flanigan, a candidate for the doc- 


torate at Yale University, has been appointed to - 


an assistant professorship at Minnesota. 


Thomas A. Flinn has been promoted to an asso- 
clate professorship at Oberlin. 


Robert C. Fried has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Bard College. 


Stanley H. Friedelbaum has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


Stanley T. Gabis has accepted an associate pro- 
fessorship at the University of Missouri, effective 
July 1961. 


Arthur N. Gilbert, Ph.D. candidate, has been 
appointed instructor in the department of inter- 
national relations and the social science founda- 
tion University of Denver. 


John Gillespie, secretary of the University of 
Massachusetts, has accepted the position of 
director of the Massachusetts State College Sys- 
tem. He will have under his supervision nine 
senior colleges and a college of art. 


Robert G. Gilpin, Jr., will come to Columbia in 
1961-62 as associate director of the Council for 
Atomic Age Studies and as lecturer in govern- 
ment. 


Visiting professor Bertram Gross has been ap- 
pointed a permanent member of the Maxwell 
faculty of political science at Syracuse University. 
He will spend the 1961-62 academic year at the 
Stanford center for advanced study. 


Alexander Groth, currently instructor in politi- 
cal science at City College of New York, has been 
named assistant professor of political science at 
Harpur College, effective September 1. 


Lyman J. Gould has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at the University of Ver- 
mont. 


Darrell Hammer, Columbia University, who 
has been studying for two years at the University 
of Leningrad has been appointed lecturer at 
Indiana University. 


Charles O. Hardy, Indiana University, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship at Albion College. 
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Philip 8. Haring of Knox College has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 


Murray C. Havens has resigned from Duke 
University to accept a position at the University 
of Texas where he served as visiting lecturer dur- 
ing the spring semester. 


Harold Herman has become assistant professor 
at the institute of local and state government, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


James Herndon was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of political science at the University of North 
Dakota, beginning September, 1960. 


Robert Heussler of the Maxwell School, Syra- 
cuse University, succeeds Professor Stephen K. 
Bailey as director of the Ford Foundation-sup- 
ported Africa-Asia Program, September 1. 


Raul Hilberg has been promoted to the rant of 
associate professor at the University of Vermont. 


John A. Houston of Knox College has been ap- 
pointed to the Philip 8. Post distinguished profes- 
sorship of political science. 


Karel Hulicka has been promoted to associate 
professor of history and government at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


John Hunger, Indiana University, has accepted 
an assistant professorship at the University of 
North Dakota. 


Charles S. Hyneman, president-elect of the 
Association, has been promoted to the rank of dis- 
tinguished professor at Indiana University, the 
highest rank which the institution awards. 


Harold K. Jacobson has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan. 


Kenneth F. Janda, Indiana University, has 
been appointed assistant professor at North- 
western University. 


Charles O. Jones has been promoted to assistant 
professor of political science at Wellesley College. 


Melvin A. Kahn, Indiana University, has been 
appointed assistant professor at Indiana State 
College at Terre Haute. 


Arthur L. Kalleberg, formerly at Mount Holy- 
oke College, has accepted an assistant professor- 
ship at the University of Missouri, effective 
September 1961. 


Harold Kaplan, who taught At the University of 
Rochester in 1960-61, has received an appoint- 
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ment at Columbia for the next academic year as 
instructor in government and assistant adminis- 
trative officer, metropolitan region program. 


James B. Kessler, Indiana University, has 
been promoted to assistant professor and re-ap- 
pointed resident director of the Indiana Commis- 
sion on State Tax and Financing Policy. 


` William R. Kintner has been appointed a pro- 

fessor of political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Kintner was assigned to the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, department of the 
Army, and was on a special project with the 
foreign policy research institute, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Otto Kirchheimer of the New School has been 
named professor of government at Columbia, and 
will dividg his time next year between the two 
campuses. 


Walter C. Klein a candidate for the doctorate 
at Northwestern University has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at the University of 
Minnesota. 


David C. Knapp, associate professor of govern- 
ment at the University of New Hampshire began 
his new duties on July ist as the dean of the col- 


lege of liberal arts. 
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Allan A. Kuusisto, retaining his professorship 
in government has added the office of the dean of 
“the graduate school to his many activities at the 
University of New Hampshire. 


Karl A. Lamb has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 


J. Gus Liebenow who is on leave in Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor at Indiana University. 


Neville Linton who has been a graduate stu- 
dent at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, will become instructor in political science 
at Harpur College, September 1. 


Charles H. Mclaughlin has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science at 
the University of Minnesota beginning 1961-62. 


Wilson C. McWilliams of the University of 
California, Berkeley has been appointed to an in- 
structorship at Oberlin. 


Stephen R. Mitchell of Washington State has 
been promoted from an instructorship to an 
assistant professorship in political science, effec- 
tive next September 16. 
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Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago has been elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. He has also 
been appointed professor of modern history as 
well as professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Daniel M. Ogden, Jr. of Washington State has 
resigned his associate professorship here to accept 
appointment to the Technical Review Staff of the 
U. 8. Department of Interior, effective on or 
about June 15. 
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Kan Ori has been appointed an assistant profes- 
sor at Taylor University, Upland, Indiana. 


Rebert J. Osborn, currently completing his 
work for the doctorate in political science at 
Columbia has been appointed as instructor in 
political science at Swarthmore College for next 
year. 


Richard L. Park has been named director of the 
newly established center for Southern Asian 
studies at the University of Michigan. The Center 
will be concerned with research and advanced 
training in the areas of both South and South- 
east Asia. 


Ivan W. Parkins has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of government and given tenure 
at Jacksonville University. 


Robert L. Peabody, a post-doctoral research 
fellow at Brookings Institution, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor in political science 
at the John Hopkins University, beginning 
September, 1961. 


Philip M. Phibbs has been appointed instructor 
in political science at Wellesley College. 


Thomas C. Pocklington, Indiana University, 
has been appointed assistant professor at the 
University of Alberta at Edmonton. 


Paul F. Power has been appointed an assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Henry J. Pratt has been appointed an in- 
structor in political science at Wellesley College. 


Harry Howe Ransom, associate director of the 
defense studies program at Harvard joins the 
Vanderbilt political science department in Sept- 
ember, 1961. He replaces Denna F. Fleming who 
retired June 30 after 33 years during which he 
served as department chairman and research 
professor of international relations. 


Donald Reich of Harvard has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at Oberlin for the 
year 1961-62. 
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Reza Rezazadeh, Indiana University, was ap- 
pointed associate professor at Wisconsin State 
College and Institute of Technology at Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Lero Rieselbach, Yale University, has been 
appointed instructor at Indiana University. 


George K. Romoser has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. He will be on leave in 1961-62, 


Dankwart A. Rustow has been appointed 
senior staff member of the Foreign Policy Studies 
program of the Brookings Institution. 


Hale T. Shenefield, formerly advisor on inter- 
national monetary and financial affairs for I.C.A. 
in Washington has been appointed to the staff of 
the Inter-American Development Bank in the 
Division of Technical Assistance. 


George W. Shepherd, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of international rela- 
tions and the social science foundation, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


Jay Sigler is joining the staff of the political 
science department of Kent State University in 
September 1961. He completed his work for the 
Ph.D. at Rutgers during the summer of 1961. 


J. David Singer has joined the mental health 
research institute of the University of Michigan 
as associate research political scientist, as of 
February, 1961. 


Reed Smith, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the Fels institute of local and state government. 


Rhoten A. Smith, for the past three years 
director of the Citizenship Clearing House and 
professor of politics at New York University, has 
resigned to accept appointment as dean of the 
college of liberal arts at Temple University. 


Glenn H. Snyder, University of Denver, has 
been promoted to associate professor of inter- 
national relations. 


Frank Sorauf, Jr. formerly at Pennsylvania 
State has been appointed to an assistant profes- 
sorship at the University of Minnesota. 


Frederick C. Spiegel has been promoted to asso- 
tiate professor at the University of Missouri. 
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James E. Springfield, Indiana University, has 
accepted a position in the United States Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Frank M. Stewart, after 45 years in the teach- 
ing profession at the University of Texas and 
UCLA retired as of July 1, 1961 at UCLA. On 
May 26, a dinner was held in Professor Stewart's 
honor at UCLA by his colleagues and former 
students. Three of his former students——Profes- 
sors V. O. Key, Jr. of Harvard, Emmette S. Red- 
ford of the University of Texas, and Foster Sher- 
wood vice chancellor of UCLA gave seminars and 
addresses on this occasion. 


Thor Swanson has been promoted from an 
assistant professorship to an associate professor- 
ship of public administration at Washington 
State, effective next September 16. 


Henry Teune, Indiana University, has accepted 
an assistant professorship at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


M. Ladd Thomas, formerly of Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor at 
Rutgers University. 


G. W. Thumm of the political science depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed professor of government and chairman 
of the division of social sciepces at Bates College. 


Henry J. Tomasek has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 


Manoucher Vahdat, Indiana University, was 
appointed to the political science department at 
Southeast Missouri State College at Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 


Eric Voegelin, Institut für Politische Wissen- 
schaften, of the University of Munich, Germany, 
has accepted appointment to the Notre Dame 
faculty in political science. He will reside on 
campus, visiting from Munich, at frequent inter- 
vals during the coming years. 


George A. Warp has been appointed director of 
the public administration center at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota beginning 1961-62. 


Richard A. Watson has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Missouri. 


Myron Weiner of the department of political 
science at the University of Chicago has received 
a Guggenheim Fellowship and a grant-in-aid 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to study in ` 
India. Upon his return he will join the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as an associate 
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professor of political science and a staff member of 
the center for international studies, 


Joe R. Wilkinson, University of Denver has 
been promoted to assistant professor of inter- 
national relations. 


Robert R. Wilson of Duke University has been 
appointed James B, Duke professor of political 
science. 
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Clyde Wingfield has become assistant professor 
of public administration at Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Richard M. Yearwood, doctoral candidate at 
the University of Florida has been appointed 
assistant professor of history and political science 
at Millikin University. 


Harmon Zeigler will join the department this 
fall as an assistant professor at Emory University. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Douglas E. Ashford assistant professor at 
Indiana University has been awarded a research 
grant by the Harvard Center of Middle Eastern 
Studies for the summer and will be on leave for 
the comfhig year under the sponsorship of the 
joint committee of the 8.8.R.C.-A.C.L.8. He will 
be conducting a comparative study of local politi- 
cal development in Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Pakistan. 


Paul L. Beckett, chairman of the department of 
political science at Washington State University 
will be on sabbatical leave during 1961-62. H. 
Paul Castleberry will be acting chairman during 
Beckett’s absence. 


George Belknap tas been appointed visiting 
associate professor of government at Dartmouth 
College. 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor of political 
science University of California, Berkeley, will be 
on sabbatical leave in Europe during the 1961-62 
academic year. 


C. Paul Bradley has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Michigan, 
Flint College. 


Cecil C. Brett assistant professor of govern- 
ment, has accepted reappointment as chief advi- 
ser and academic adviser on the Indiana Univer- 
sity team assisting the institute of public adminis- 
tration at Thammasat University, 
Thailand, 


Bernard E. Brown is lecturing during the 
academic year 1961-62 at the University of New 
Delhi, on overseas assignment from Vanderbilt 
under the Rockefeller Program of cooperative 
interchange with universities in the developing 
countries. 


David S. Brown, director of public administra- 
tion programs at George Washington University 
is currently on leave of absence in Pakistan where 
he is serving as deputy chief of the USC Party in 


Bangkok, 


public administration there. The Southern Caji- 
fornia group under contract to the ICA is pro- 
viding advice to the government of Pakistan in 
areas of public administration, education, train- 
ing, and research. 


Lawrence H. Chamberlain will occupy the 
Ford rotating research professorship of govern- 
mental affairs at Columbia for the coming year. 


Carl Q. Christol professor of international law 
and chairman of the department of political 
science at the University of Southern California 
has been elected president of the United Nations 
Association of Los Angeles for a two-year term. 
He has also been appointed the first chairman of 
the committee on international and comparative 
law of the Los Angeles County Bar Association. 


Bernard ©. Cohen associate professor at the 
University of Wisconsin will spend 1961-62 at the 
center for advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences at Stanford, California. 


Joanne M. Coyle has received the Mary B. 
Wooley international fellowship for 1961-62 
awarded by the international federation of uni- 
versity women. Miss Coyle has served during the 
past two years as instructor in political science at 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Patricia E. Cunnea who has been teaching ot 
Mills College has accepted an instructorship for 
one year effective September 16, at Washington 
State. 


Alexander Dallin of Columbia has received a 
Guggenheim fellowship for the coming academic 
year and will be working on a study of inter- 
national communism in the post-Stalin era. 


Paul C. Davis will spend the year 1961-62 at 
Columbia as lecturer in government and research 
associate in the institute of war and peace studies. 


Alona E. Evans professor of political science at 
Wellesley College will be on leave in 1961-62 and 
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has been appointed a fellow in law and political 
science at Harvard Law School for the year. 


David Fellman, professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, will spend 1961-62 as a senior research 
Fulbright scholar at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. 


Edwin Fogelman of the department of govern- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma will be visit- 
ing associate professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota for the academic year 
1961-62. 


Robert Friedman formerly of Louisiana State 
University has been appointed visiting associate 
professor of political science and research asso- 
ciate in the institute of public administration at 
the University of Michigan. 


John N. Hazard of the Russian Institute staff at 
Columbia will spend the year 1961-62 at the 
center for advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences, 


Robert T. Holt of the University of Minnesota 
has accepted a fellowship at the center for ad- 
vanced study in behavioral sciences at Stanford 
University, California for 1961-62. 


J. Woodford Howard, assistant professor in the 
department of government and law at Lafayette 
College will be on leave during the academie year 
1961-62 while he is attending the law school at 
Harvard University under a Ford Foundation 
post-doctoral grant. 


Claudius O. Johnson who retired a year ago 
and who has been teaching this year at Chatham 
College at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on a John 
Hay Whitney Foundation visiting professorship, 
has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship in 
American civilization at the University of Athens, 
Greece, for the year 1961-62. 


Herbert Kaufman of Yale will be visiting pro- 
fessor of government at Columbia during the 
coming academic year. 


Hans Kohn has been appointed visiting profes- 
sor in the department of political Science, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for the academic year 1961- 
62. 


Stephen P. Koff has been appointed resident 
administrator of the Syracuse semester in Italy, 
an undergraduate program based in Florence. 


W. W. Kulski of Syracuse University has re- 
ceived Fulbright and Guggenheim awards for 
study in France during the 1961-62 academic 
year. 
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John H. Leek, David Ross Boyd professor of 
government, at the University of Oklahoma has 
been elected president of the Oklahoma Political 
Science Association. 


Benjamin E. Lippincott will be on sabbatical 
leave in 1961-62. He plans to examine representa- 
tive writings in the behavioral and traditional 
fields, with regard to their assumptions of scienti- 
fie method, their techniques employed and an 
evaluation of their results. He also plans to initiate 
with Professor Harold Lasswell a series of studies 
on art and politics. 


Robert D. Loevy has been re-appointed as a 
lecturer in political science at Goucher College for 
the academic year 1961-62. 


Gerhard Loewenberg, assistant professor of 
political science at Mount Holyoke Coflege, kas 
received a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a study of the legislative process in the Bundes- 
tag. He will be on sabbatical leave for the year 
1961-62 conducting.research in Germany. 


Edwin B. McPheron, associate professor, 
Indiana University, has been appointed to the 
Indiana Commission of flood control and water re- 
sources. ; 


Arthur W. Macmahon, professor emeritus of 
public administration at Columbia University, 
represented the United Nations’ technical assist- 
ance division during April at a five-weeks con- 
ference of Irish administrators convened under 
the auspices of the Irish Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration on problems of planning and devel- 
opment, 


Hubert Marshall is representing the depart- 
ment of political science, Stanford University, in 
a new interdepartmental program of research 
and instruction in engineering, economic plan- 
ning, supported by a grant of approximately 
$700,000 from the Ford Foundation. The grant 
to the School of Engineering promotes coopera- 
tion between the faculties of that school and eco- 
nomics and political science, in an effort to under- 
stand better the factors that affect decision- 
making in the public works field. Primary atten- 
tion will be focused on water resources, highway 
and urban transit projects. 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr. will be on leave from 
the University of California (Los Angeles) during 
the year 1961-62 as a Fulbright lecturer in politi- 
cal science in ‘Taiwan. 


Robert L. Morlan, professor of government at 
the University of Redlands, has been appointed as a 
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member of the California State Scholarship Com- 
mission by Governor Edmund G. Brown. 


Richard E. Neustadt on sabbatical leave from 
Columbia, will spend the next academic year at 
Nuffield College. 


A. Gaylord Obern has been re-appointed as 
visiting associate professor of public administra- 
tion at the University of Southern California 
with an assignment as consultant to the Univer- 
sity of Rio Grande de Sul, Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Abramo F. Kenneth Organski has accepted an 
appointment as visiting associate professor of 
government at Columbia for 1961-62, 


Robert, Osgood, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, will be on 
leave from the University of Chicago during 
1991-62 as research associate of the Washington 
center of foreign policy research and visiting 
lecturer at the school of advanced international 
studies. 


Norman D. Palmer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of the international relations 
graduate program and a member of the South 
Asia regional studies program, will be on leave 
during the academic year 1961-62 engaged in re- 
search on major trends and developments in 
India and Pakistan and their implications for 
United States policy.® 


Mojmir Povolny, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Lawrence College, will spend his 1961-62 
leave of absence in France and in western and 
equatorial Africa. 


Neal Riemer, professor of political science at 
the Pennsylvania State University has been 
awarded a Fulbright lectureship in American 
studies at the University of Innsbruck, Austria 
for 1961-62. He has been granted a sabbatical 
leave. 


James N. Rosenau of Douglass College will be 
at Columbia in 1961-62 as visiting lecturer. 


Eugene Rosi has accepted an appointment as 
instructor in Columbia College for next year. 


Wallace S. Sayre of Columbia will spend the 
academic year 1961-62 in England. 


Paul Seabury, associate professor of political 
science, University of California, Berkeley, will 
be on sabbatical leave during the fall semester. 


Allen Schick of Yale University has become a 
member of the political science department of 
Tufts University for 1961-62. 


Warner R. Schilling of Columbia will be on re- 
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search leave next year on a Rockefeller grant 
made available to the department of public law. 


Henry G. Schwarz, of the department of 
political science of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been awarded an inter-university fellowship 
for field training in Chinese. He will spend July 
and August at the Yale University Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages and then proceed to 
Taipei, Taiwan, where he will continue his train- 
ing until July 1962. 


Albert Somit, professor of public administra- 
tion, graduate school of public administration at 
New York University, will be serving as the 
Chester W. Nimitz professor of social and political 
philosophy at the Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, during 1961-62. 


Robert Strausz-Hupe, professor of political 
science and director of the foreign policy research 
institute of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
NATO professor of government at the University 
of Heidelberg from May to September 1961 by 
appointment of the secretary-general of NATO 
and with the consent of the German government. 


John E. Turner of the University of Minnesota 
has been granted leave for the academic year 
1961-62 in order to undertake a research project 
in Great Britain. 


Vakur Versan of the University of Istanbul will 
be at Columbia as visiting professor during the 
coming year, giving a lecture course and seminar 
in the center of Turkish studies. 


P. J. Vatikiotis, associate professor at Indiana 
University, was awarded a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship to study in the Near East and in England. 


Ivan Volgyes has been appointed as lecturer ia 
the Atlantic program of the University of Mary- 
land commencing in September, 1961. 


Benjamin Walter is spending the academic 
year 1961-62 at Vanderbilt teaching courses 
offered by Professor John C. Wahlke, who is co- 
director of the university's semester-in-France 
program at Aix-en-Provence. 


Theodore P. Wright, Jr. assistant professor of 
government, Bates College, will be on leave of ab- 
sence in 1961-62 to be a Carnegie Teaching 
Fellow in Indian civilization at the University of 
Chicago following a summer at Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad, India. 


J. K. Zawodny, research associate of the de- 
partment of political science, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed a fellow at the center for 
advanced study in the behavioral sciences for 
1961-62. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Norman L. Stamps, associate professor of 
political science at Rutgers University, died 
suddenly on January 24, 1961, after a heart 
attack. *His death cut short a very promising 
career. Professor Stamps was educated at the 
University of Kansas City where he received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. His graduate work was 
completed at Yale where he received his Ph.D. 

Although only 42 yearsofage, Professor Stamps 
had made substantial contributions. He had writ- 
ten 16 major articles for professional journals. 
His book, Why Democracies Fail, added to our 
insight and understanding of the democratic 
process. At the time of his death, he had almost 
completed a major study in the field of compara- 
tive government. 

Professor Stamps’ teaching career which ex- 
tended over a period of 14 years, began and ended 
at Rutgers. He was widely regarded as a brilliant 
teacher. In his command of subject and his 
method of presentation, Professor Stamps in- 
spired the interest and devotion of his students. 
As a colleague, he gave unstintingly of both his 
time and effort to the work of the department. He 
will be sorely missed. 

Epward McN. Burns 


John J. George, professor of political science at 
Rutgers university died suddenly on February 
27, 1961, ending a long and vigorous academic 
career. Professor George received the A.B. degree 
from Washington and Lee in 1920, the A.M, de- 
gree from the University of Chicago in 1922, and 
the Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 
1928. He also attended Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor George had a varied teaching career, 
beginning at Clemson College in 1919 and includ- 
ing periods of residence at Baylor University, 
Denison University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Kentucky, University of Michigan, 
and Converse College. He came to Rutgers in 
1929 as an assistant professor. He was appointed 
associate professor in 1939 and professor in 1946. 

Professor George’s special field of interest was 
motor carrier regulation, and many of his con- 
tributions to the scholarly journals were con- 
cerned with this topic. He also served frequently 
as expert consultant to governmental agencies 
concerned with the regulation of motor carriers. 
Professor George was the author of Motor Carrier 
Regulation in the United States, published in 1929 
and long acknowledged as a standard work in the 
field. As a teacher, he dealt chiefly with Ameri- 
can state and federal government, constitutional 
law, political parties, current politics, and allied 
subjects. 


The scope of Professor George’s activities ex- 
tended well beyond the boundaries of the campus. 
He played an active part in a number of govern- 
mental agencies, including membership in the 
National War Labor Board for the New York 
Region, and the Alien Control Board. He was 
particularly active in local politics serving an 
elective term as member of the council of North 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and a term as mayor of 
the same municipality. An active member of the 
Democratic Party, Professor George was a candi- 
date for Congress in 1946. 

Professor George was possessed of enormous 
energy, which he expended without reserve in his 
teaching, writing, speaking, and, political activ- 
ities. His loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
knew him, whether as friend, colleague, or stu- 
dent. 

Epwarp McN. Burns 


Clarence C. Ludwig, who retired in 1959 after 
twenty-four years of service as professor of 
political science, director of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau and executive secretary of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, died at his 
home in San Jose, California on February 10, 
1961. He is survived by his wife, Virginia, and 
son, John. 

Professor Ludwig was born in Arlington, 
Nebraska, in 1893. He graduated from Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, with honors 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. After serving 
with the Navy in World War I, he began his 
career in government research and administra- 
tion in Rochester, New York. He served as execu- 
tive secretary of the Multnomah County, Oregon, 
budget agency and was the first city manager of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

As a member of the political science faculty at 
Minnesota, he taught courses in municipal 
government, public administration, and planning. 
He participated in the establishment of the 
graduate training program in public administra- 
tion in 1936 and the alumni of that program are 
especially appreciative of the practical emphasis 
which he brought to their study of public ad- 
ministration. In 1956, the University of Michigan 
sent him to Manila to serve as a local government, 
consultant at the University of Philippines’ Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. In 1959, the 
Minnesota Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration selected him for its award 
for outstanding contributions to the art and 
science of public administration. 

As director of the Municipal Reference Bureau 
and executive secretary of the, League of Minne- 
sota Municipalities, he personally exemplified the 
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role of the University in service to the state, and 
his executive ability brought the League to top 
rank among similar organizations in the United 
States. His leadership in promoting metropolitan 
planning led to his appointment as the first chair- 
man of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning 
Commission. He served as secretary of the Minne- 
sota Highway Study Commission and was a mem- 
ber of advisory committees on Children and 
Youth, Suburban Problems, Motor Vehicle and 
Traffic Law, Anti-Recession Measures, the State 
Self-Survey, Water, Civil Defense, and Aero- 
nautics. For a quarter of a century he worked for 
municipal progress in Minnesota. He was a 
staunch supporter of home rule and responsibility 
of local officials. 

His national professional offices included the 
presidency of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the vice-presidency of the International City 
Managéfs Association, and membership on the 
National Committee of Municipal Accounting. 

Integrity, firmness and persistence, leadership, 
and a kind and generous spirit were among his 
outstanding qualities. He leaves behind him a 
heritage of achievement—almost always through 
cooperation with others, for cooperation was 
woven into the fabric of his personal and profes- 
sional life. 


Asher Norman Christensen, professor of politi- 
cal science, died ine Minneapolis on January 19, 
1961. He is survived by his wife, Allison. 

Professor Christensen was born in Little Falls, 
Minnesota, on July 11, 1903. He received his 
B.A. degree from the University of Minnesota in 
1925 and served as assistant registrar from 1925 to 
1930. His graduate work was done at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1930-31, at the University of 
Madrid in 1931-32 where he was a Carnegie 
Fellow in International Law, and at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1933-35. He began his 26 
years of service on the faculty of his alma mater 
as an instructor in political science in 1935. His 
major fields of interest were American govern- 
ment and politics, social legislation, and Latin- 
American governments and international rela- 
tions. His large introductory lecture course in 
American Government brought him into contact 
with hundreds of undergraduate students each 
year. He was co-editor of a widely used book of 
readings on the American governmental system 
entitled, “The People, Polities, and the Politi- 
cian’ (1941). In the Latin American field he was 
one of the nation’s leading and pioneering author- 
ities. He edited a book of readings on The Evolu- 
tion of Latin American Governments (1951) and 
contributed two chapters to a volume on Govern- 
ment and Politicsein Latin America (1958). For 
ten years he edited the “Government” section 
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of the Handbook of Latin American Studies. He 
gained a first-hand; knowledge of Latin America 
through serving as a visiting professor at the 
Universidad Nacional del Litoral in Argentina 
in 1942, as cultural attache in the U.S. Embassy 
in Buenos Aires from 1942 to 1945, a® visiting 
professor at the Universidad Central in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in 1947, and as a lecturer in other 
Central and South American universities. He was 
a frequent lecturer at American colleges and uni- 
versities in this field. He was a professor at the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies in 1952, 
1955, and 1957, and was Fulbright professor at 
the University College of Wales at Aberystwyth 
in 1954-55. 

On the campus of the University of Minnesota, 
Professor Christensen probably will be best re- 
membered for his outstanding capacity as a 
teacher and as a friend and counselor of students. 
He was awarded a citation during SLA Weck in 
1958 as a “‘distinguished teacher.” He was also 
known, respected, and loved by a wide circle of 
colleagues and friends in both the academic end 
civil service staffs of the University and in the 
community. 


On April 8, 1961, Walter Schaetzel, emeritus 
professor of constitutional and international law 
at the University of Bonn, died at Coblenz after a 
lingering illness. 

Born on March 29, 1890 at Berlin, Schaetzel 
spent almost 50 years of his life as a judge, an 
official in the Prussian Justice Department, as a 
professor and an attorney admitted to various 
international courts of arbitration in the field of 
law—-as a practitioner as well as a theorist. At 
Bonn where he began teaching after the end of 
World War II he organized the Institute of 
International Law which he managed until his re- 
tirement in 1958. Between the two world wars 
Schaetzel represented the Weimar Republic be- 
fore the Paris Franco-German Court of Arbitra- 
tion for more than six years, and since his retire- 
ment he worked restlessly at expert opinions, de- 
livered lectures and prepared the final edition of 
his collected works-—-four volumes being pub- 
lished under the common heading Internationales 
Recht (Bonn: L. Rohrscheid publ.) The individual 
titles of the volumes are significant for the au- 
thor’s chief fields of interest and competence: An- 
nexation in International Law; International 
Judicature; International Law and Citizenship; 
War and Customs (Kriegsbrauch). 

In all his writings Schaetzel fought continu- 
ously against any Zwang (coercion) and denied 
the legality of any onesided annexation or be- 
stowal of nationality (Zwangseinburgerung), views 
which brought him into conflict with the High 
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REFLECTIONS ON A DISCIPLINE* 


EMMETTE S. REDFORD 
The University of Texas 


Presidential addresses in our Association are 
frequently discourses on the state of our disci- 
pline. Iæ the past twenty years nine presidents 
have reflected on its status, trends and needs. 
It would be presumptuous for another presi- 
dent to return to the topic now if the moment 
did not validate the need. After a period of 
novel developments, accompanied by uncer- 
tainties and tensions, there is need to reempha- 
size our community of interest and our common 
obligation. i 

It is a community extending across diversi- 
ties and an obligation with many components. 
The study of the sgience and art of government 
has many facets which reflect search in that 
eternal triangle of science, values, and utility. 


I 


In the beginning it is well to remark that we 
are constantly drawn toward two poles in a 
dual quest. We would like to find verifiable 
propositions or working assumptions about 
political activity which, like the law of gravity 
or the laws of motion, transcend time, and 
technology and culture variations. We would 
like even to extend our vision further: just as 
the biologist seeks for the origins of life and the 
astronomer for the initial creative impulse for 
the universe, we want to know if there is a 
universal plan in history and a destiny for man. 

Such cosmic vision must be based on the 
assumption of some constants in human be- 
havior, such as self-love; or in human relations, 
such as power; or in natural morality, such as 
justice. Yet grasp for certainty fades as we 
wonder whether all such things are relative to 
environment, and hence whether ecology and 
the search for the laws of change must be the 
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centers of inquiry. As we contemplate how such 
great cultural changes as the secularization of 
thought in the Enlightenment, or such tremen- 
dous physical events as the discovery of Amer- 
ica have upset the assumptions of thought, and 
as we try to think of what nuclear energy, 
automation and the dominion of scientists may 
mean, we are humble before the task of building 
an endurable science of politics. 

Yet humility cannot turn us from the task. 
We will, as Arthur Holcombe did in his presi- 
dential address to this Association, seek for 
knowledge that does not evaporate with our 
time and our culture, and which will also guide 
us somewhat in our present. 

At the other pole we work with the realities 
and the problems of our day. We seek knowl- 
edge of contemporary systems and subsystems 
or of the behavior of men within them. The 
search shifts to another level—from that of 
Plato and Hobbes to that of de Tocqueville and 
Bryce. Or it shifts from general systems ts 
particular features within a system—for cx- 
ample, to the details of the operation of cabinet 
systems, the interpretation of the due process 
clause, the reasons why Americans vote as they 
do, or the techniques by which pressures are 
exerted in democratic systems. Likewise, we 
struggle with problems within systems, such as 
national security, metropolitan organization, 
and civil rights. All the while, the study tends 
to reflect contemporary American concerns and 
to turn inward to American problems. 

It is at the second pole that most of our 
American political science study has been 
conducted in the past. The cultural influences 
flowed from the watersheds of ancient Medi- 
terranean civilization to the tributaries of 
Western European evolution and on to the 
broad stream of American political institutions 
—and here we took our position and viewed the 
banks around us. In the twentieth century our 
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political science became increasingly culture- 
bound, American-focused and _ problem-ori- 
ented. 

Many causes contributed to these develop- 
ments. There was the natural concern for things 
contiguctis to us and affecting our own lives; 
there was physical and language isolation; and 
there was the wondrous American heritage and 
the thrill of its unfolding. In addition, there 
were two practical influences. First, it has been 
a responsibility of political scientists to educate 
people for the tasks of citizenship in a country 
where government, as Madison said, ‘‘derives 
all its powers directly or indirectly from the 
great body of the people.” This is a tremendous 
responsibility and one which we must forever 
cherish—for we will believe, as Francis Lieber 
stated in his inaugural address at Columbia 
University, that one who studies political 
science ‘‘will be better prepared for the grave 
purposes for which the country destines him, 
and a partner in the great commonwealth of 
self-government.” The other influence was 
concern with improvement of political arrange- 
ments. American political science has been 
policy-oriented in the broadest sense. Its prac- 
titioners have been interested in research and 
counsel on the problems of political organiza- 
tion and process and of substantive policy. This 
too is an important responsibility, not to be 
taken lightly simply because it carries one into 
applied science or because it calls for prescrip- 
tive suggestion in advance of fully tested 
knowledge. 

The second World War became a turning 
point from American provincialism. Political 
science itself exploded into the world arena. 
- The study of comparative government leaped 
“quickly beyond old borders. Asia and Africa 
became as significant for study as Europe and 
the Americas. American-oriented students of 
public administration became students of com- 
parative administration. Thus, for example, a 
student of things American, and interested in 
field administration, has now studied this sub- 
ject in South Asian, French, and African set- 
tings. 

This explosion shows how time-restricted is 
our study of political science. When our own 
social revolution of the ’thirties was substan- 
tially completed, and our constitutional crisis 
of the same period was resolved, and war and 
its aftermath created new world-wide American 
problems, then our political science was ex- 
panded. 

What is significant is that the expansion has 
created opportunities for a broader-visioned 
political science. Neither Aristotle, nor any 
scholar or group of scholars since him, has had 
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comparable opportunities for cross-cultural 
study. And with the rapidity of change, time is 
compressed within the span of vision of the 
scholar. In the extended dimensions of study 
we may hope for discovery of new basic identi- 
ties and regularities, and of bases for proposi- 
tions about universal political realities. If 
conclusions about these realities have some- 
thing less than eternal validity, it may yet be 
that study will move in an intermediary area 
between the two poles of the past. And that for 
the limited future for which we may have some 
vision, our knowledge will be more complete 
and our capacity for policy formation more 
adequate. 


II 


There have been other eruptions in our disci- 
pline in the postwar period so explosive as to 
reflect an unprecedented intellectual Terment. 
At the base of these eruptions is the conscious- 
ness that our search is for reality, for the sub- 
stance rather than the mere forms of political 
activity. Such names as Ostrogorski, Wallas, 
Beard, Merriam, Lippmann, Holcombe, and 
Herring will remind us that there were pre- 
cursors of the ferment, and will remind us also 
that search for reality, for the depths of political 
meaning, will flourish only in a free and open 
society. 

One set of eruptions has*produced a group 
within our midst called behavioralists—a loose 
term but one which describes a set of attitudes. 
The behavioralist focuses his attention on 
persons acting politically instead of on institu- 
tions, events or ideologies, though some incar- 
nate the group and give it a position similar to 
that previously held by institutions. The be- 
havioralist has been interested also in method- 
ology, seeking on the one hand for preciseness 
and empirical testing characteristic of exact 
science and on the other for systematic theory. 
He uses contemporary data. He finds common 
grounds of interest with psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and cultural anthropologists—groups 
that are also interested in human behavior. 

Another eruption has been the case-study 
approach. A case study is a kind of history. It is 
short-span, intensely developed, sharply fo- 
cused history. It is a capsule of reality. It may 
be designed and prepared as rigorously as a 
scientific experiment. Though the original aim 
of case-study writers was to supply a new 
teaching technique, the cases have deepened 
the perception of the scholar. Although individ- 
ual cases do not provide generalizations, they 
do increase knowledge. Many regard the cases 
as better indicators of behavfor than the arti- 
ficial models, working hypotheses, and quanti- 
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tative measures of partial reality used by those 
normally called behavioralists. 

These elements of novelty in approach 
should not cloud our realization of the value of 
the intuitive grasp of those who have broad 
awareness and deep perception of political 
process. Those who worked in administrative 
positions during World War II acquired under- 
standing of nuances of behavior of men in 
organizations, and this understanding trans- 
formed the study of public administration from 
formalism to grasp of living reality. Experience 
and a more vital literature have enriched 
concepts and generalizations through the whole 
field of political science. Through perception 
Arthur Macmahon could place consensus 
beside choice as an objective in decision mak- 
ing, Ernest Griffith could see the legislative 
process as whirlpools of activity, Herbert 
Simon gould see organization as wheels within 
wheels within wheels, and Robert Dahl and 
Charles Lindblom could define the price sys- 
tem, hierarchy, polyarchy and bargaining as 
central socio-political processes. Our very 
search for meaningful categories of study—the 
group, clienteles, decision making, communica- 
tions, national interest—has been evidence of 
and contributor to the ferment of thought. 

Nor should we overlook the freshness and 
versatility in use of traditional methods. The 
intuitive grasp of g descriptive study like V. O. 
Key’s Southern Politics should remind us that 
not all analysis of this type will be hyperfactual 
and unimaginative. The “uses of history” have 
been once again revealed in Leonard White’s 
monumental volumes on administrative devel- 
opment and in biographical and historical 
accounts reflecting wartime experience. The 
ability of reason to spin out new theory from a 
background of familiar knowledge is potently 
exhibited in books like David Truman’s The 
Governmental Process. The opportunities for 
institutional analysis to move fruitfully in new 
directions is shown in the last two presidential 
addresses before this Association—by Presi- 
dents Cole and Swisher. 

I think it is helpful to ponder in this connec- 
tion the youth and growth of the concentrated 
study of political science. This Association is 
younger in years than your speaker; and when 
at a point not quite midway in its history he 
completed his graduate work, it had a member- 
ship about one-fourth that of the present. 
Anyone who has practiced in this profession 
through this second half knows that our disci- 
pline has grown richer in concept, routes to 
reality, and descriptive and theoretical analy- 
sis. 

Yet we are conscious of hazards. One of 


these has been the threat that our varior: 
lateral affinities would destroy our conscio - 
ness of community, and indeed of purpo~. 
Public administration, international relation. 
and public opinion have been sub-areas cf 
study in which the outward tug has sgmetiiac> 
seemed stronger than the inward. More ~- 
cently, methodological involvement and unitic : 
of substantive interest in human behavior hiv: 
led many in our group toward absorption in 1 
general behaviorial science. Even the schedu - 
ing at this meeting of a panel on “The Busine - 
Firm as a Political Order” may indicate, ne. 
merely that we may learn from lateral fields, 
but that we are not sure of our boundaries. 

The reply is that though the concepts “pul - 
lic,” “political” and “authority,” which lie e: 
the core of our discipline, are vague in their 
outer dimensions, they are clear and strong at 
the center. The vitality of the realities whic: 
they describe has been sufficient in the past i» 
insure a loose integration of interest. Moreove:. 
though the various new lateral affinities m»s, 
like those of law, economics and philosoph. 
from earlier days, draw some in our midst jut; 
closer communities of interest with other 
groups than our own, it may still be expecic | 
that political science can profit, as it has in ih» 
past, from its dependence upon other dise - 
plines. Political science is an integrating foeu., 
but it draws its methodology and data froĘi) 
other disciplines. Its strength as a field is il- 
pendent upon the continued consciousness the! 
public action is of great significance and als) 
that there is something different about admir- 
istration, human behavior, opinion, intereu - 
tural relations, or other facets of human aciiv- 
ity when these are “public” or “political.” 

A second hazard is that we may fai] to op- 
preciate the value of a variety of approaches t» 
knowledge about public affairs. This may resul: 
from a kind of myopia of specialization—e: 
the myopia of subject-matter study but that c f 
methodological approach. We are split int) 
groups which, while they seek understanding «© 
the same processes, often do not recogniz> 
complementary values in different approaches. 
Paul Appleby once said that “the division cf 
labor among thinkers itself becomes a kind ct 
separation of powers.” We now face a divisio 
on techniques more threatening to our unit? 
than specializations in subject-matter interesi». 
This may be accompanied by an exaggerativ 1 
of differences by the labels we affix. We are al 
in a sense behavioralists to the extent that w> 
are realists. We are all likewise institutionalist: , 
for we will recognize that institutions ma.’ 
create new roles for human beings, and in ihis 
way modify behavior patterns. We may all 
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wish to be scientists, though perhaps not one 
among us would make himself mute by refusing 
to generalize beyond propositions which could 
be verified scientifically. 

Currently, the greatest danger is perhaps the 
distortion of emphasis by the expectancies from 
what are called the methods of science—the 
development of systematic theory based on 
propositions validated by empirical analysis. 


There has been so much debunking of histori- - 


cism, hyperfactual descriptionism, and formal- 
istic institutionalism that the challenge now is 
for a renaissance of belief and demonstrations 
of fruitfulness in older pathways to understand- 
ing. The “new science,” and its current hand- 
maiden—the study of contemporary human 
behavior—may, however, be embraced more 
enthusiastically than hardheaded expectancy 
can justify. 

The great hopes for contributions by the 
“new science” to our discipline will be realized 
most largely if tempered by recognition of 
dangers. The least of these dangers, in my 
judgment, are faddism, extremism and jargon 
creation; for these, we may hope, will fade and 
leave a hard core of contribution behind. A 
larger danger is that we will overconcentrate 
our energies on things to which the methods of 
science can be adapted, sacrificing thereby the 
pursuit of other studies. There is the particular 
risk that we will overlook the analysis of experi- 
ence in different time spans and of factors of 
continuity and change as they have shaped the 
political activities of men. There are further 
dangers that we will draw our profession away 
from practicality, and that by adopting a 
stance of positivism we will contribute to the 
idea that “what is” is the standard of “what 
should þe.” 

Even though computers, sampling and other 
technologies make it possible to consider large 
bodies of data and multiple variables in partic- 
ular situations, I venture the suggestions that 
empirically tested generalizations will not 
establish a predictive base for most of the 
multifarious political situations which protrude 
upon our attention; that the gap between what 
we can explain to our full satisfaction with 
respect to small-scale problems or precisely 
definable situations and what we need to know 
in large, complex problem settings with numer- 
ous and disparate variables will be disappoint- 
ingly large; that the perception of men in dif- 
ferent time spans, restudied with new perspec- 
tives, will continue to fertilize the roots of po- 
litical science; that the utility of the “new sci- 
ence” will be the double service of providing us 
‘with a core of modest propositions of utility in 
some, though not all, areas of intellectual in- 
quiry and of driving us toward more precise 
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thinking in all of our approaches to knowledge. 

These are no mean functions. They are suff- 
cient to justify hearty and discriminating 
reception of the “new science” by members of 
our discipline, but they are insufficient to force 
into discard the less precise methods of history 
and institutional analysis or the sheer artistry 
in intuitive grasp which characterizes the work 
of the knowledgeable and imaginative thinker. 
Even gathering and interpreting data requires 
a perspective not furnished by the data them- 
selves. 

At this time it appears that our most san- 
guine hope must be that we will be wise in 
countless ways. We may reach to all disciplines 
which can supply relevant data about govern- 
ment, including law, geography, history and 
economics, as well as psychology, sociology and 
cultural anthropology. We may hope that 
enrichment and sharpening of percepteon wil] 
come from a variety of approaches to reality. 
We may, while we still know so little, be hum- 
ble, tolerant, and open-minded. 


MI 


The move toward scientism has made it more 
essential to define the role of political philoso- 
phy in the study of political science. When we 
speak of political philosophy we include the 
study of ideologies, the search for normative 
theory, the quest for values. We move into the 
realm of evaluation and into what is ultimately 
a moral discourse. In this realm we are con- 
cerned with what ought to be or what might 
better be, in contrast to the status quo. 

Even the most ardent advocate of scientism 
will see the inevitability of value projections in 
his study. For one thing, in a social science 
values are part of the basic data of study. Value 
judgments become patterns of belief, and 
whether these become “rules of the game” as 
David Truman puts it, or are contending pat- 
terns, they are part of the factors in the se- 
quence of causes, results, more causes and more 
results. The other thing is that the researcher is 
never so objective—so culture free, so oblivious 
to utility—that he chooses his subject, or- 
ganizes his data, and draws his conclusions 
without intrusion of value assumptions. The 
very effort to exclude value judgments is a kind 
of implicit assumption that the data of science 
have intrinsic value only, that they constitute 
an end in themselves, and are not to be sought 
because they are means for the accomplishment 
of ends and values not furnished by the data. 
This results in a further implicit assumption 
that explanation of things, not change in 
things, is the function of the scholar. Positivism 
is, therefore, a conservative stance for the 
scholar. The positivist would be interested in 
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discovering a law of gravity, but not in whether 
it would be useful for man to counteract it by a 
parachute or by some built-in arrangements to 
prevent the top half of a bikini from falling to 
the ground. 

The more fundamental reason, however, for 
quest for values is that this is part of the pur- 
suit of truth. Men need not assume that there is 
no constancy in nature, either in the relation of 
causes to effect or in guidelines for human con- 
duct. To seek uniformity in one case leads 
toward systematic theory, in the other toward 
normative theory. Both are parts of a quest, 
and though certainty may expire in each case 
at a circumference with short radius, hope will 
forever spring that the radius is more than zero 
and can be extended by study. 

There are tough questions of value which are 
enduring parts of the subject matter of politics, 
and wich must excite the curiosity of the 
scholar of political science who thinks pro- 
foundly about his subject. Man is everywhere 
in chains; what can make this legitimate re- 
mains as central an inquiry of political science 
as when Rousseau propounded it. What is 
justice is equally pivotal in the political science 
quest. These are questions of relevance whether 
one is studying dictatorship, civil rights, the 
national state system, or other significant 
aspects of political power. 

There is dangeréhat out of the comfort of the 
American consensus on goals, or the despair of 
improvement of the prospects for man, or the 
shallowness of curlosity, the attention of the 
political scientist will be drawn only to circum- 
stantials. A science of circumstantials would be 
no more comforting to the modern mind than 
metaphysical theory. But it may be the hope of 
the political scientist that he will find truth 
beyond the first and short of the second. And in 
this day when Orwell’s spectre of what man can 
do to man with the use of the tools of science is 
before us, the increased relevance of philosophi- 
cal inquiry is evident. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that 
though these questions of value are important, 
they should be the province of the discipline of 
philosophy or religion and not that of political 
science. Three answers, separately and cumu- 
latively, are convincing. The first may be 
stated negatively: if political scientists do not 
give attention to basic value questions, is there 
any assurance that these will receive adequate 
attention? Or positively: this is inherently and 
unavoidably part of the inquiry undertaken in 
the study of government. It is part of the search 
for truth about things political, particularly 
about man’s power over man. 

The second answer is that the competence 
both of those who study the “is” and of those 
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who study the “ought” may be increased by 
knowledge of the jother domain. Profound 
understanding of the central issues of morality 
raised in political philosophy should provide 
some guidelines of relevance for the student of 
political behavior. Knowledge aboué political 
behavior should give some tone of reality to the 
conclusions about political morality of the 
political philosopher. This factor of mutual 
advantage suggests that there should be firm 
interlinking between the study of political 
behavior and political philosophy, between tlie 
search for systematic theory and the search for 
normative theory—indeed, even, that the most 
productive work may often be anticipated from 
those who work in both domains. 

The third answer is that there is a middle 
ground of “what may be” which may have 
joint relevance for both types of inquiry. The 
juncture of the “is”? and the “ought” in the 
“may be” is a legitimate concern for the be- 
havioralist and for the philosopher. It unitcs 
the two in a common interest in utility on which 
I shall have more to say presently. 

In the meantime, it is appropriate to note 
that the foregoing remarks reveal the only 
dependable safeguards against excesses of 
moralism, which may be as great a hazard as 
the excesses of scientism. It is idealism without 
realism and without practicality that consti- 
tutes the hazard. It is only knowledge of ‘what 
is’ and “‘what has been” and concern with 
“what may be” that can prevent the search for 
“the ought” from going into sheer subjectivity 
and fantasy. 

The foregoing discussion also provides clues to 
the answer to the question: what shall we do 
with the classics, t.e., the great books of the 
past? They are, it may be noted first, part of 
the data of politics. We are told that Locke’s 
Second Treatise is one of the causative factors in 
the evolution of the American political system, 
and Louis Hartz has recently enlarged the 
description of Locke’s influence. Classics, then, 
may be studied, not for their truth, but for their 
influence. They also contain some systematic 
theory and some intuitive grasp of realities of 
political behavior. They may be studied for the 
conclusions they suggest about such behavior. 
Finally, they may be studied for the abiding 
questions of moral significance which they 
present. It is not too much to say that no per- 
son is really literate about political science 
unless he has become conscious of the timeless 
issues presented by Plato and Rousseau, among 
others, and that his knowledge about those 
issues will probably be superficial unless he has 
moved through the profound classical texts. 
New methods of study, more systematic and 
less historical, may be in order for the classics, 
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but escape from their study may be escape to 
superficiality and circumstantials. 


IV 


Reference to “what may be” recalls the 
emphasi# on policy in political science study. 
As was noted earlier, political scientists have 
been interested in the utilization of their knowl- 
edge for the improvement of mankind’s lot. 
They have served their governments in official 
positions or as consultants, they have worked 
in institutes devoted to the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge, and they have in their 
studies and publications focused their knowl- 
edge and sense of purpose on problems of con- 
cern to their generation. 

In a policy science, utility takes its place 
beside science and morality. The problems 
facing man, currently or over time, determine 
choices of subjects for inquiry and give meaning 
to the search for knowledge and morality. 
Conversely, the sense of concern which ani- 
mates anyone except a scholastic eunuch or a 
cynic propels the scholar toward use of his 
knowledge for human welfare. 

As I look at the function of the American 
political scientist, as it has been or as it may be, 
in the policy role, I see three characteristics 
which in their total impact give him a distinc- 
tive position and make his science indeed the 
master science. 

First, he is profoundly aware of the com- 
plexities of the problem-solving process. He 
senses the inescapability both of continuity and 
of change—of heritage and of contemporary 
need. He appreciates the respective roles of 
conflict, consensus, and choice in a free society. 
He has deliberated on the complementary 
functions of expert, politician, and citizen. He 
has imbibed the spirit of administrative and 
political due process. In sum, his political sei- 
ence knowledge, if it has sunk its tap roots in 
his thought, will have provided comprehension 
and balance to serve his judgment. 

Second, the political scientist is concerned 
with feasibilities. His study of politics and 
administration gives him a consciousness of 
limits and possibilities. His digging leads in- 
evitably into earthy foundations, into organic 
and human obstinacies, into rigidities which 
impede human ingenuity. It leads him also to 
the discovery of areas of pliability in social fact 
and human purpose—areas in which those who 
must solve problems will find opportunity for 
constructive solution. 

The political scientist has had some theoreti- 
cal models, such as the organismic theory of the 
state, separation of powers, and executive 
integration; but these have not dominated his 
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thought to the same extent that high-vaulted 
equilibrium theories have constrained the 
thought of economists. As the political scientist 
has turned to applications, he has tended to 
become downright practical. 

Finally, and most distinctively, his peculiar 
competence is in the evaluation and construc- 
tion of institutions. It is in the structuring of 
organization and process to channel prevailing 
ideas or to serve as shells within which conflict, 
consensus and choice can operate. It is in con- 
stitutionalization—in the preparation of frame- 
works within which the business of society can 
be conducted. 

The political scientist may have, in addition, 
an important role in substantive policy devel- 
opment. This has been true in such areas as 
international policy and resources policy, and it 
may be true in the future in economic policy. It 
may be, however, that his role here shoflld be to 
search for elements of policy so basic that they 
carve channels within which future policy is 
developed, and hence that his function is simi- 
lar to that in the creation of institutions. The 
crucial point is that political science deals with 
the arrangements under which men live in 
political order; and hence whatever may be 
required in knowledge about individual and 
group behavior, political science in its largest 
dimension will be focused on these arrange- 
ments for political order. The constitution, in 
the largest and broadest sense of the enduring 
institutions and public policies, is the political 
scientist’s central concern, and the process of 
constitutionalization is the heart of his utili- 
tarian role. 

There is, it may be alleged, danger that the 
utilitarian objective will conflict with the search 
fora durable science and an enduring morality. 
There is always the danger that attention to 
today’s problems will narrow scope and vision 
in study. There is danger that scientists will 
become captives of their time. This, of course, 
is in large measure, unavoidable—as the his- 
tory of our discipline shows. It is, however, 
something we will strain against. 

This, as I have indicated earlier, is less a 
problem today than it has ever been before. 
The explosion of political science into the 
world-wide arena has brought us into contact 
with problems of revolutionary change, inter- 
cultural relations, and national and interna- 
tional structuralization so vast and diversified 
that work on their solutions will expand the 
search for basic meanings. Even within our own 
borders, where solutions are only ameliorative, 
the confrontation of new problems of urban 
living, civil rights, and econemic change and 
stability will have the same effect of broadening 
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rather than narrowing perspectives. If work in 
such problem areas does not lead away from the 
search for theory, systematic and normative, 
then a veritable renaissance in study may 
indeed be possible. 

One other danger is that we may overac- 
centuate our activism. This, however, need not 
be a great danger, for it has its own correctives. 
We cannot be, we do not have the power to be, 
what we should not be. We will not be philoso- 
pher-kings. In a pluralistic society political 
scientists should not and cannot constitute a 
priesthood which tells the people what they 
ought to do. We can only bring what knowledge 
we possess and what sense of purpose our study 
has bestowed to the society in which we live. 
We can, in addition, keep alive the great de- 
bates over moral purpose and political process 
which should go on in a free society. And it may 
be ourghope that what learned men have 
fearned about what is possible and good, or 
what they have learned should be avoided, will 
be useful to free men who finally make their 
own decisions. 


yV 


It is in eclecticism encompassing science, 
morality, and practicality that political science 
has been rooted and has grown vigorously in 
the twentieth century. It is in such eclecticism 
that the clues to policy in our own house must 
be found. As our Curricula, particularly in the 
graduate centers, are restudied and revised, it 
may be hoped that means can be found 
whereby the trinity of purpose can prevail in 
educational practice. 

The education of our successors should be as 
inclusive as the challenges to the workers in the 
discipline. Certainly the developments of the 
past fifteen years have shown the importance of 
knowledge of methodology. The political 
scientist must learn the tools of research appli- 
eable to his field. This must be training in all 
the methods by which understanding can be 
gained in his peculiar field of political sclenee— 
the traditional methods of historical and docu- 
mentary research and the newer methods of 
assembling and analyzing contemporary data. 

Yet this is all preliminary. The scientist does 
not study laboratory technique merely for the 
purpose of being a skilled technician, nor does 
the student of law study legal bibliography and 
methods of legal research as ends in themselves. 
We may indulge the hope that we will move 
toward a period of maturity when we will know 
enough about the value of new techniques so 
that experimentation on methodology will give 
way, in large measure, to the use of technology 
in exploring for substance. 


As for substance, it must be our aim to 7) 
vide the student an opportunity to see v» ° 
man’s inquiries have revealed about poli e . 
activity and about standards of political more! 
ity. He must learn something of what resea%: ] 
into contemporaneous data reveals abo; 
political, including institutional, behavior. I > 
must assimilate what seems truthful :1 | 
meaningful whether obtained by quantifica’‘ 
and empirical testing or by the keen perce}. '« > 
of the educated observer. This contemporn - 
ous study, however realistic, will neverthc ic 
be nearsighted and one-eyed unless visio 
spread to other time spans through study . 
political evolutions, to different cultor 
through study of comparative political bel: - 
ior, and to issues of political morality thro: + 
study of the profoundest literature. This rav 
suggest some turnabout in curricula—a grent > 
emphasis on breadth of knowledge in polit- 
science. It suggests that whatever special. i- 
may be selected by the young political scier +i < 
for concentrated study over the long span, i 
whatever advantages he may obtain from st o v 
in other disciplines, the task of the gradini- 
center in political science is to produce, inso^ ~ 
as possible, a person who is literate in the broa ! 
span of political science knowledge. 

A final element in graduate education wili | 
development of competence for probler: - 
solving In some arena where the near futur: 
demands further or new constitutionalizatio ° 
political activity or new public policy. Polit: « : 
scientists must serve their time, even tho ie) 
they may not yield to it. The challenges of ih>` 
future for their help in such diverse fields i. 
metropolitan problems, institution creation i: 
developing countries, and policy elaboration ii 
international relations will be tremendous. u 
while serving their time, or preparing to seiv- 
it, they will supplement, sharpen, and bring i3 
meaningful focus the knowledge gained n- 
other means. The search for a practicable so'u- 
tion to a problem should increase awareness ¢ | 
the distinction between fact and theory, be- 
tween means and values, between the status qi; 
and what “ought to be,” and between win 
‘ought to be” and “what may be.” It shoul: 
increase competence for teaching, research. 
and practice. [tis desirable, therefore, that erc: 
student should have to meet the challenge o' 
trying to find solutions for problems, and tlt 
as John Gaus suggested in his president ” 
address to this Association, each politi: 
scientist should grapple with a policy proble-: 

These approaches in graduate education 
both extensions of our traditional practice © x 
response to the new ferment—should maint: i! 
the three-point perspective of science, morality 
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and utility. I express the hope that such a 
perspective will support a community of inter- 
_ est and a capacity for discharge, in reasonable 
measure, of our great obligation; We will, 
unavoidably and purposely, be moralists; but 
we will hẹ aware of our moralism and will be 
restrained by a sense of feasibility, by knowl- 
edge about human adventures, and by toler- 
ance arising from a double heritage—that of a 
pluralistic Western civilization and that of the 
searcher for truth. Weavill be policy developers; 
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but policy developers with knowledge both of 
our abilities and of our limitations, and with 
loyalties both to our society and to truth as it is 
established or believed. We will be scientists; 
but scientists guided by awareness of the rele- 
vance of scientific data to moral purpose and to 
the solution of human problems, and by con- 
sciousness of the many and varied routes to 
knowledge in a social science. Not in any single 
one of these elements of perspective, but in all, 
will political science be whole. 


THE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: EPITAP:: 
FOR A MONUMENT TO A SUCCESSFUL PROTEST* 


Rosert A. DAHL 
Yale University k 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
the “behavigral approach” in political science 
is the ambiguity of the term itself, and of its 
synonym “political behavior.” The behavioral 
approach, in fact, is rather like the Loch Ness 
monster: ne can say with considerable confi- 
dence what it is not, but it is dificult to say 
what it zs Judging from newspaper reports that 
appear from time to time, particularly just 
before the summer tourist season, I judge that 
the monster of Loch Ness is not Moby Dick, 
nor my daughter’s goldfish that disappeared 
down thee drain some ten years ago, nor even a 
misplaced American eight heading for the Hen- 
ley Regattdtin the same spirit, I judge that the 
behavioral approach is not that of the specula- 
tive philosopher, the historian, the legalist, or 
the moralist. What, then, is it? Indeed, does it 
actually cit? } 


I 


Although I do not profess to know of the full 
history of the behavioral approach, a little in- 
vestigation reveals that confusing and even 
contradictory interpretations have marked its 
appearance from the beginning. The first sight- 
ings in the roily waters of political science of the 
phenomenon variously called political þe- 
havioral approach, or behavioral(ist) research, 
evidently occurred in the 1920s. (ihe term 
“political behavior,” it seems, was used by 
American political scientists from the First 
World War onward. The honor of first adopt- 
ing the term as a book title seems to belong, 
however, not to a political scientist but to the 
American journalist Frank K Kent, who pub- 
lished a book in 1928 entitled Politica} Be- 
havior, The Heretofore Unwritten Laws, Cus- 
toms, “and Principles of Politics as Practised in 
the United States.2 To Kent, the study of politi- 
cal behavior meant the cynical “realism” of the 


* A paper presented at the Fifth World Con- 
gress of the International Political Science Associ- 
ation, Paris, September 26, 1961. 

1 David Easton, The Political System (1953), 
p. 203. 

2 Kent’s earlier book, The Great Game of Poli- 
tics (1924), made no pretence of being systematic 
and continued to be widely read by students of 
American politics, but within a few years Polttical 
Behavior fell inté an obscurity from which it has 
never recovered. 


tough-minded newspaperman who reports {1 - 
way things “really” happen and not the wa: 
they’re supposed to happen. This meaning, |! 
may say, is often implied even today. Howeve , 
Herbert Tingsten rescued the term for politic: i 
science in 1937 by publishing his path-breakin =< 
Political Behavior: Studies in Election Statistir . 
Despite the fact that Tingsten was a Swe-ic. 
and his work dealt with European elections, thi> 
term became increasingly identified with Am - 
igan. political science. 

The rapid flowering of the behavioral r} - 
proach in the United States no doubt depende | 
on the existence of some key attitudes and p- 
dispositions generated in the American vi- 
ture—pragmatism, factmindedness, confidere 
in science, and the likey But there were also n 
least six specific, interrelated, quite power! | 


muli 
One was (Charles E... Merriam. In his pres - 
dential address to the American Polit’ +: ° 
Science Association in 1925, Merriam said: : 


Some day we may take another angle of appro r 
han the formal, as other sciences do, and begin i, 
look at political behavior as one of the essenti. | 


objects of inquiry.’ j 
‘mg the next decade under Merria + 


leadership at the University of Chicago, ih: 
Department of Political Science was the cerie? 


“of what would later have been called the Ix- 
havioral approac umber of the politics: 


scientists who eae were widely «i. 
garded as leaders in introducing that appro.c : 
into American political science were facu't 


members or graduate students there: Tor ee 
jample, Harold Lasswell as a faculty membe : 


and V. O. Key, Jr., David Truman, Herber. 
Simon, and Gabriel Almond, all graduate stu- 
dents in Merriam’s department before th: 
Second World War. Chicago was not the oni: 
place(where the new mood of scientific empir - 
cism was strong) At Cornell University, for ^s- 


3 Cf. Bernard Crick, The American Setencr ef 
Politics, Its Origins and Conditions (Londo, 
1959). 

4 “Progress in Political Research,” this Ri- 
view, Vol. 20 (February, 1926), p. 7, quoted i: 
David B. Truman, “The Implications of Politic: | 
Behavior Research,” Tiems .(Social Science it- 
search Council, December, 1951), p. 37. Emphi s » 
added. : 


we ta 
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ample, G. E. G. Catlin was expounding similar 
views.» But the collective impact of “the Chi- 
cago school” as it was sometimes called, was 
Fe than that of a single scholar. 

A second force was the arrival in the United 
States inthe 1930s of a considerable number of 
European scholars, particularly German refu- 
gees, who brought with them a sociological 
approach to politics that strongly reflected the 
specific influence of Max Weber and the general 
influence of European sociology. American 
political science had always been strongly in- 
fluenced by Europeans. Not only have Ameri- 
cans often interpreted their own political in- 
stitutions most clearly with the aid of sympa- 
thetic foreigners like de Tocqueville, Bryce, 
and Brogan, but American scholars have owed 
specific debts to European scholarship. The 
first American university chair in political 
science (actually in History and Political 
Science), established in 1858 at Columbia, was 
occupied by the liberal German refugee Francis 


Lieber. In the second half of the nineteenth 


Century, many of the leading academic advo- 
cates of a “science of politics” sought to profit 
from the methods and teachings in some of the 
leading European universities. 

In the 1980s, there was once again an abrupt 


revival of European influences as the life of 


American universities was enriched by the 
great influx of refugee scholars. 

A number of these scholars who came to oc- 
cupy leading positions in departments of sociol- 
ogy and political science insisted on the rele- 
vance of sociological and even psychological 
theories for an understanding of politics. They 
drew attention to the importance of Marx, 
Durkheim, Freud, Pareto, Mosca, Weber, 
Michels and others. Although some of them 
might later reject the behavioral approach 
precisely because they felt it was too narrow, 
men like Franz Neumann, Sigmund Neumann, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Hans Speier, Hans Gerth, 


5 See Catlin’s, Science and Method of Politics 
(1927). Another early example of the behavioral 
approach was Stuart Rice, Quantitative Methods in 
Politics (1928). Rice had received his Ph.D. at 
Columbia University. 

6 Cf, Bernard Crick, op. cil, pp. 21-31. Crick 
notes that “The Fifth Volume of the Johns 
Hopkins University’ Studies in Historical and 
Political Science published a long study, edited by 
Andrew D. White, ‘European Schools of History 
and Politics’ (December, 1887). It reprinted his 
Johns Hopkins address on ‘Education in Political 
Science’ together with reports on “what we can 
learn from’ each major European country.” Fn. 

ly Bx 27. 
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Reinhard Bendix and many others exerted, 
both directly and indirectly, a profound in- 
fluence on political research in the United 
States. Political sociology began to flourish. 
Political scientists discovered that their socio- 
logical colleagues were moving with speed and 
skill into areas they had long regarded as their 
Own. 
~/The Second World War also stimulated the 
evelopment of the behavioral approach in the 
United States, yor a great many American 
political scientists temporarily vacated their 
ivory towers and came to grips with day-to-day 
political and administrative realities in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere: a whole generation of 
American political science later drew on these 
experiences. The confrontation of theory and 
reality provoked, in most of the men who per- 
formed their stint in Washington or elsewhere, 
a strong sense of the inadequacies of the conf 
entional approaches of political science for 
Jescribing reality, much less for predicting in 
any given situation what was likely to happen. 
Possibly an even bigger impetus—-not un- 
related to the effects of the War-—was provided 
by the Social Science Research Council, which 
has had an unosténtatious~ but cumulatively 
enormous impact on American social science. 
A leading spirit in the Council for the past two 
decades has been a distinguished political 
scientist, E. Pendleton Herrfhg JHis own work 
before he assumed the presidency of the Coun- 





. cil in 1948 reflected a concern for realism, for 


breaking the bonds of research confined en- 
tirely to the library, and for individual and 

oup influences on politics and administration. 
In the mid-1940s Herring was instrumental in 
creating an SSRC committee on political be- 
havior. The Annual Report of the SSRC for 
1944-45 indicated that the Council had 
reached a a -~ 


... decision to explore the feasibility of develop- 
ing agew approach to the study of political be- 
havior. Focused upon -the behavior of individuals 
in political situations, this approach calls for 
examination of the political relationships of 
men—as citizens, administrators, and legislators 
—by disciplines which can throw light on the 
problems involved, with the object of formulating 
and testing hypotheses, concerning uniformities of 
behavior in different institutional settings. (Em- 
phasis added.) 


i 

Gn 1945 the Council established a Committee 
on Political Behavior, with Herring as the 
chairman The three other members’ were also 


7 Herbert Emmerich, Charles $. Hyneman, and 
V. O. Key, Jr. 


Ay 
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well known political scientists with a definite 
concern about the state of conventional politi- 
cal science {In 1949, the Council, together with 
the University of Michigan’s Department of 
Political Science and its Institute for Social 
Research held a week’s conference on Research 
on Political Behavior at Ann Arbor.j[he topics 
covered help to provide an implicit definition of 
the feel ag Sk were presented on regional 
politics, the possible contributions of related 
social sciences (e.g., George P. Murdoch, the 
anthropologist, discussed the “Possibility of a 
General Social Science of Government”), vot- 
ing behavior, political attitudes, groups, and 
methodological problems.® | 

(Near the end of 1949, a new SSRC Commit- 
tee on Political Behavior was appointed, with 
V.O. Key, Jr., as the chairman. In 1950, this 
committee succinctly defined its task: “The 
committee is concerned with the development of 
theory and improvement in methods which are 
needed if social science research on the political 
process is to be more effective.” This commit- 
tee has been an active stimulant in the growth 
of the behavioral approach down to the present 
time; indeed, in recent years (under the chair- 
manship of David Truman) the committee has 
also awarded research grants. 
he fifth factor was the rapid growth of the 
“survey”? method as a tool available for the 
study of political? choices and attitudes, and 
specifically of the behavior of voters. Where 
Tingsten had necessarily relied on aggregate 
voting statistics, the survey method provided 
direct access.t@ the characteristics and behavior 
of individuals: an advantage that anyone who 
has ever labored with aggregate data is quick to 
recognize. ‘As survey methods became more and 
more “ggientific,” particularly under the aus- 
pices of the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan and the Bureau of Ap- 


plied Social Research at Columbia, political: 


scientists found their presumed monopoly of 
skills in the scholarly interpretation of voting 
and elections rudely destroyed by sociologists 
and social psychologists who in a series of path- 
breaking studies of presidential elections began 
to convert the analysis of voting from impres- 
sionistic—even when it was brilliant—history 
or insightful journalism to a more pedestrian 
but occasionally more impressive and convine- 
ing empirical science. ,To political scientists 

8 Alexander Heard, “Research on Political 
Behavior: Report of a Conference,” Items (Social 
Science Research Council, December, 1949), pp. 
41~44, 

3 Social Scicncé Research Council, Jéems (June, 
1950), p. 20. (Emphasis added.) 


/ 


dissatisfied with the conventional methods «1 
manners of the discipline, the new voli: 
studies offered encouragement. For in spite o 
obvious defects, the voting studies seemed t: 
provide ground for the hope that if politics: 
scientists could only master the tools @mploy « 
in the other social sciences—survey meth: ` 
and statistical analysis, for example—th > 
might be able to go beyond plausible generel 
ties and proceed to test hypotheses about hin 
people ow do behave in making politi: 


choices. 

(A sist actor that needs to be mentionce. i 
th® influence of those uniquely American in». 
tutions, the great philanthropic foundation . 
especially Carnegie, Rockefeller, and more « 
cently Ford—which because of their enormo. 
financial contributions to scholarly reseai |. 
and the inevitable selection among compet:: . 
proposals that these entail, exert a considera}! 
effect on the scholarly E the mow 
tionship between foundation policy find eurr n 
trends in academic research is too complex ‘o 
facile generalities. Perhaps the simplest accur. i 
statement is that the relationship is to a v ı 
high degree reciprocal: the staffs of the foun ° 
tions are highly sensitive to the views of c.!- 
tinguished scholars, on whom they rely heav:i. 
for advice, and at the same time because c. 
foundation resources are scarce, the policie: e 
foundation staffs and trustees must inevita' | 
encourage or facilitate some lines of resen! 
more than others. If the foundations had b 
hostile to the behavioral approach, there car: 
no doubt that it would have had very rou. 
sledding indeed. Gx characteristically, i 
havioral research costs a good deal more tha > 
needed by the single scholar in the library}-# 1 
sometimes, as with the studies of voting i 
presidential elections, behavioral research i 
enormously expensive. 

In the period after the Second World We. 
however, the foundations—reflecting im}... 
tant trends within the social sciences the n 
selves, stimulated by the factors I have alrey-] 
mentioned—tended to view interdisciplin r 
and behavioral studies with sympathy, Th: 
Rockefeller Foundation, for example, ha 
helped finance the pioneering panel study 3 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet of voting | 
the 1940 presidential election in Erie Cou)... 
Ohio, and it has also, almost singlehanded', 
financed the costly election stuclies of the Sv: 
vey Research Center at the University of Mic i.. 
gan the newest and richest foundation, Far 
the SHort-lived Behavioral Sciences Progr: : 
probably increased the use and acceptability c? 
the notion of behavioral sciences as somethin , 
both more behavioral and more scientific thy : 


* 
~ “pg. 
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the social sciences confess the distinction still 
remains cloudy t6 me despite the earnest at- 
tempts of a number of behavioral scientists to 
set me straight). The most durable offshoot of 
the Behavioral Sciences Program at Ford is the 
Center for Advanced Study in the’ Behavioral 
Sciences at Palo Alto futhoug the Center has 
often construed its Gomain in most catholic 
fashion——the ‘‘fellows” in any given year may 
include mathematicians, philosophers, his- 
torians, or even a novelist—in its early years 
the political scientists who were fellows there 
tended to be discontented with traditional ap- 
proaches, inclined toward a more rigorously 
empirical and scientific study of politics, and 
deeply interested in learning wherever possible 
_from the other social sciences. 

All these factors, and doubtless others, came 
to fruition in the decade of the 1950s. The be- 
havioral approach grew from the deviant and 
an views of a minor sect into a major 
influenc¢,/ Many of the radicals of the 1930s 
(professiônally speaking) had, within two dec- 
ades, become S in American 


political science) 

Gover many American departments of 
political “science (including my own) offer 
undergraduate or graduate courses in Political 
Behavior indeed, in at least one institution 
(the University of Michigan) [Political Behavior 
ig not only a.course but a field oi graduate study 
parallel with such conventional fields ws- politi- 
cal theory; public administration; ~and the 
like—and recently buttressed I note enviously, 
with some fat fellowships. ” 

The presidency of the American Political 
Science Association furnishes a convenient 
symbol of the change. From 1927, when Mer- 
riam was elected president, until 1950, none of 
the presidents was prominently identified as 
an advocate of the behavioral approach. The 
election of Peter Odegard'in 1950 might be 
regarded as the turning point. Since that time, 
the presidency has been occupied by one of 
Merriam’s most brilliant and intellectually un- 
conventional students, Harold Lasswell, and by 
three of the four members of the first SSRC 
Commitige on Political Behavior. 

Thus Che revolutionary sectarians have 
found thémselves, perhaps more rapidly than 
they thought possible, becoming members of 
the Pstabiistment.) 


H 


I have not, however, answered the nagging 
question I set out to answer, though perhaps I 
have furnished some materials from which an 
answer might be derived.{What is the behav- 
jaral approach in political a. 
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(Historically speaking, the behavioral ap- 
proach was a protest movement within political 
sciencef/Through usage by partisans, partly as 
an epithet{ terms like political behavior and the 
behavioral approach came to be associated with 
a number of political scientists, mainly Ameri- 
cans, who shared a strong sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the athievements of conventional 
political science, particularly through histori- 
cal, philosophical, and the descriptive-institu- 
tional approaches, and a belief that additional 
methods and approaches either existed or 
could be developed that would help to provide 
political science with empirical propositions 
and theories of a systematic sort, tested by 
closer, more direct and more rigorously con- 
trolled observations of political events)} —~ 

At a minimpm, then, those who were some- 
times called{(Behaviorists” or “Behavioral- 
ists” shared à mood: a mood of skepticisin 
about the current intellectual attainments of 
political science, a mood of sympathy toward 
“scientific” modes of investigation and analy- 
sis, 2 mood of optimism about the possibilities 
of pnproving the study of politics y 

o is—the behavioral approach ever 
anything more than.this mood? Are there per- 

assumptions, methods or 


haps definite beliefs, 
topics that can be identified as constitutin 








answers to this question}pmong those who em- 
ploy the term carefully. Che first answer is an 
unequivocal yes. Political Behavior is said to 
refer to the study_of individuals rather than 
larger political units§This emphasislis clear in 
the 1944-45 SSRC report which quoted 
earlier) that foreshadowed the czeation of the 
Political Behavior Committee. (his was also 
how--Dayvid Easton defined the term in his 
searching analysis and criticism of American 
political science published in 1953.9 In this 


10 “Ty precisely what kind of research does the 
concept of political behavior refer? It is clear that 
this term indicates that the research worker 
wishes to look at participants in the political 
system as individuals who have the emotions, - 
prejudices, and predispositions of human beings 
as we know them in our daily lives. . . . Behavioral 
research ... has therefore sought to elevate the 
actual human being to the center of attention. Its 
premise is that the traditionalists have been 
reifying institutions, virtually looking at them as 
entities apart from their component individ- 
uals. ... Research workers often use the terms 
... to indicate that they are studying the political 
process by looking at the reldtion of it to the 
motivations, personalities, or feelings of the 


\ 


j 
| 


| 


` 
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cee Lasswell, and studies of voting 
behavi6r are prime examples of the behavioral 
approach 

he second answer is an unequivocal no) In 
his recent Political Science: A Philosophical 
Analysis (1960), Vernon Van Dyke remarks: 
“Though stipulative definitions of political be- 
havior are sometimes advanced, as when a 
course or a book is given this title, none of them 
has gained general currency.’ Probably the 
most eloquent and resounding “No!” was sup- 
plied three years ago by an editorial in PROD, 
a journal that \gome American political scien- 
tists—and many of its readers—probably re- 
garded as the authentic spokesman for the 
newest currents among the avant garde of politi- 
cal behavior. As an alumnus both of Merriam’s 
Chicago department and the SSRC Committee 
on Political Behavior, the editor of PROD, 
"Alfred de Grazia, could be presumed to speak 
with authority. He denied that the term re- 
ferred to a subject matter, an interdisciplinary 
focus, quantification, any specific effort at new 
methods, behaviorist psychology, “realism” as 
opposed to “idealism,” empiricism in contrast 
with deductive systems, or voting behavior— 
or, in fact, to anything more than political 
science as something that some people might 
like it to be. He proposed that the term be 
cropped,” ) 


The third viet is)perhaps no more than an 
oration of the mood I mentioned a moment 
ago. In this view the behavioral approach 1 
attempt to improve our understanding of poh- 
tics by secking to explain the empirical aspects 
of political life by means of methods, theories, 
and criteria of proof that are acceptable accord- 
ing to the canons, conventions, and assump- 
tions of modern empirical science. In this sense, 
“a behavioral approach,” as one writer recently 
observed, ‘is distinguished predominantly by 
the nature of the purpose itis designe 
serve. The purpose is scientific. }. . maf 

If we consider Yh behavioral approach in 
political science as imply an attempt to make 
the empirical component of the discipline tood) 
scientific) as that ter mis generally Ų Y nderstood } 
in the empirical sciences, much of 


the ngor y 
that I have referred to falls into place. Th{a 


wise, judicious, and until very recently neg- 


participants as individual human beings.” David 
Easton, The Political System (1953), pp. 201-205. 

1) As we shall see, Van Dyke distinguishes the 
term “behavioral approach” from “political be- 
havior.” 

2 “What is Political Behavior?,’?’ PROD, July, 
1958. ” 

13 Thid., p. 159. 


| 


ge 


lected essay entitled “The Implications 
Political Behavior Research,” David Trum: 
writing in 1951, set out the fruits of a semi i: 
on political behavior research held at the Tu- 
versity of Chicago in the summer of 1951. 
think it is not misleading to say thatthe vic i 
Truman set forth in 1951 have been sharca ı 
the years since then by the members of i. 
Committee on Political Behavior. 


oughly defined, {he wrote] the term pout: : 


echavior comprehends those actions and inie 
actions of men and groups which are involve i 
the process of governing....At the maxi v. 
this conception brings under the rubric of potti» 
behavior any human activities which ean be - 
to be a part of governing) 


°roperly speaking, political behavior is n» 
Held” of social science; it is not even a “fiee 
political science) ) 


ay Political behavior is not and should not «: 
specialty, for it represents rather an orjentat | 
a point of view which aims at sialing all the » 
nomena of government in terms of the observeu ¢. 
observable behavior of men. To treat itas a“ o 
coordinate with (and presumably isolated ^o. 
public law, state and local government, ¿it 
national relations, and so on, would be to dri. 
its major aim. That aim includes an evei 
reworking and extension of most of the cor: 
tional “fields” of political science 

The developments underlying he sore pe 
est in political behavior imply wo basic rec.’ 
ments for adequate research. In the first po 
research must be systematic. ... This means ‘` 
research must. grow out of a precise statement + 
hypotheses and a rigorous ordering of cci 
dence. ... In the second place, research in poli’. 
cal behavior must plate’ primary emphasis Cis: 
empirical methods) . Crude empiricism, «© 


t 


guided by adequate fiery, is almost certain i 


.to 4 be sterile. Equally fruitless is speculation whai 


is not or cannot be put to empirical test. 


(The ultimate goal of the student of poliit 
behavior ts the development of a science of i: 
political process j..." 


Truman called attention to the advanteces + 
of drawing on the other social sciences and ¢ i 
tioned against indiscriminate borrowings. I% 
argued that the “political behavior orientaii. - 

. necessarily aims at being quantitei: . 
wherever possible. But .. (the student of po- 
litical behavior... deals with the politica! i-- 
stitution and he is obliged to perform his tk 
in quantitative terms of he can and in qualita « 


4 Social Science Research Council, Items (1) - 
cember, 1951), pp. 37-39. (Emphasis added.) 
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terms tf he must,’}(Emphasis added). He agreed 
that “inquiry into how men ought to act is not 
concern of research in political behavior” but 
Gnsisted on the importance of studying values 
as “obviously important determinants of men’s 
behavior? 


Moreover, in political behavior research, as in the 
natural sciences, the values of the investigator are 
important in the selection of the objects and lines 
of inquiry. ... A major reason for any inquiry 
into political behavior is to discover uniformities, 
and through discovering them to be better able to 
indicate the consequences of such patterns and 
of public policy, existing or proposed, for the 
maintenance or development of a preferred sys- 
tem of political values.) 


ruman denied that “the political behavior 
‘oMentation implies a rejection of historical 
knowledge). . Historical knowledge is likely 
to be an essential supplement to contemporary 
observation of political behaviog.” Finally, 
while suggesting that the conventidnal gradu- 
ate training of political scientists needed to be 
supplemented and modified, Truman emphati- 
eally opposed the notion that the behavioral 
approach required “the elimination of... 
traditional training.” 


Any new departure in an established discipline 
must build upon the accomplishments of the past. 
Although much of the existing literature of politics 
may be impressionistic, it is extensive and rich in 
insights. Without a command of the significant 
portions of that literature, behavioral research... 
is likely to be naive and unproductive. ... Many 
attempts made by persons not familiar with the 
unsystematized facts [have been] substantively 
naive even when they may have been methodo- 
logically sound: 


I have cited Truman’s views at length for 
several reasons: because I wholeheartedly 
agree with them; because they were expressed a 
decade ago when the advocates of the be- 
havidral approach were still searching for ac- 
ceptance and self-definition; because they have 
been neglected; and because I believe that if 
the partisans and critics of “political behavior” 
and “the behavioral approach” had read them, 
understood them, and accepted them as a 
proper statement of objectives, much of the 
irrelevant, fruitless, and ill-informed debate 
over the behavioral approach over the past 
decade need never have occurred—or at any 
rate might have been conducted on a rather 
higher level of intellectual sophistication. 


Ill 
hus the (behavioral approach” might bet- 
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ter be called the “behavioral mood” or perhaps 
even the “scientific outlook. 

ee to explain the behafioral approach as 
nothing more or less than an emphasis on the 
term “science” in the phrase ‘political science” 
leaves unanswered whatever questions may be 
raised as to the present or potential achieve- 
ments of this mood of protest, skepticism, re- 
form, and optimism. Fortunately, there is an 
element of self-correction in intellectual life. 
The attempt to increase the scientific compe- 
tence of political. studies will inevitably be 
judged by results.\ And the judges of the next 
generation will share the skepticism of the 
past. If closer attention to methodological 
niceties, to problems of observation and verifi- 
cation, to the task of giving operational mean- 
ing to political concepts, to quantification and 
testing, to eliminating unproductive igterven- 
ing variables, to sources of data, hypotheses, 
and theory in the other social sciences; if all of 
these attivities do not yield explanations of 
some important aspects of polities that are 
more thoroughly veeied, less open to method- 
ological objections,’ richer in implications for 
further explanation,“and more useful in meet- 
ing the perennial problems of political life than 
the explanations they are intended to replace; 
if, in short, the results of a scientific outlook 
do not measure up to the standards that serious 
students of politics have alWays attempted to 
apply, then we may confidently expect that the 
attempt to build an empirical science of politics 
will lose all the impetus in the next generation 
that it gained in the cay 

The representatives of the “scientific out- 
look” are, it seems to me, right in saying that 
it is a little early to appraise the results. )We 
shall need another generation of work before 
we can put the products of this new mood and 
outlook in political science in perspective. 
Nonetheless, I believe it may be useful to make 
a tentative if deliberately incomplete assess- 


t. 
(he oldest and best example of the modern 
scientific outlook at work is to be found in 
studies of voting behavior using survey meth- 
odsQiThese begin with The People’s Choice, 
a study of the 1940 presidential election first 
published in 1944, and end—for the moment at 
least—with the magnificent study of the 1956 
election entitled The American Voter*{It is no 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York, 
1944).- 

it Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Donald 
Stokes, and Warren Miller, The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), a study extended and refined 
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exaggeration to say that in less than two dec- 
ades this series of studies has significantly 
altered and greatly deepened our understand- 
ing of what in some ways is the most distinctive 
action for a citizen of a democracy—deciding 
how to vote, or indeed whether to vote at all, in 
a competitive national election. Hach study has 
profited from the last; and as broadly trained 
political scientists have begun to work on these 
studies together with sociologists and social 
psychologists, the contributions of the studies 
to our understanding of politics—rather than 
of individual psychology—have greatly in- 
creased. On many topics where only a genera- 
tion ago we had not much beyond impres- 
sionistic evidence, today we can speak with 
some confidence. 

Although in a fiéld as ambiguous and rich in 
contradigtory hypotheses as political science, it 
is nearly always possible to regard a finding as 
merely confirming the obvious, in fact a num- 
ber of the findings point in rather unexpected 
directions: e.g., that “independent”? voters 
tend to be less interested, involved, or informed 
than partisan voters; that socio-economic 
“elass” whether objectively or subjectively 
defined is not a factor of constant weight in 
American presidential elections but a variable 
subject to great swings; and that only a micro- 
scopic proportion of American voters can be 
said to bring any ifleological perspectives, even 
loosely defined, to bear on their decisions. 
Where once one might have asserted these 
propositions or their contraries with equal 
plausibility, the evidence of the voting studiés 
tends to pile up in a single direction. More- 
over—and this is perhaps the most important 
point of all—these studies are cumulative {The 
early studies were highly incomplete and” in 
many ways unsatisfactory. They, were subject 
to a good deal of criticism, and properly so. 
Even the latest ones will not escape unharmed. 
Yet it seems to me there has been a steady and 
obvious improvement in quality, range, and 
depth. ) 
ane oting studies may have provided an 


by the same authors in “Stability and Change in 
1960: A Reinstating Election,” this Revizw, 
Vol. 55 (1961), pp. 269-280. 

17 A finding, incidentally, that may have to be 
revised in turn. A recent re-analysis of the data 
of the voting studies, completed after this paper 
was prepared, has turned up new evidence for the 
active, interested independent voter. William 
Flanigan, Partisanship and Campaign Participa- 
tion (Ph.D. dissertation. Yale University Bi- 
brary, 1961). 
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indirect stimulus to the “scientific outlook” 
because of a psychological effect. It seems tol- 
beyond much doubt that some political scim - 
tists, particularly younger ones, compared ti e 
yield produced by the methods used in +}. 
studies on voting with the normal yield (> 
conventional methods and arrived at 4] 
inference—which is probably false—that +] 
application of comparable new methods cl~ 
where could produce a comparable gain |' 
results. ) 

A closely related topicdn which the sciencifi > 
outlook, has, in my view, produced some us: ^: 
and reliable results of great importance to 1 
understanding of politics Ws in the gener: | 
domain of political participation] A listing ° 
some of the chapter headings in Robert F. 
Lane’s Political Life (1959) indicates the sori ¢ 
qtiéstion on which our kaale is very m . 
better off than it was only_a few years agi 
“Who Takes Part in n Elections m ; and What 1) 
They Do?,” “Who Tries to Influence Puw. 
OMeiaIFEH How Do They Do It?,” ‘Polit +: 
Discussion: Who Listens to What? Who Talk 
to Whom?,” “Why Lower-Status People las 
ticipate Less than Upper-Status People,” “1h 
Way of the Ethnic in Politics,” etc. 

Since I am not responsible for a compl: ts 
inventory, I shall limit myself to mention’: 
one more subject where the behavioral mon 
has clearly made itself felt. This is in unih 
standing the psychological characteristics a 
homo~ _ politicus: eS ona beliefs, predispo~ J 
tions, _personality fac factors. ) “The range n 
e pehaviotal” scholars and research in this ar- 
is s very great, though the researchers and iiu 


a an A ells 


research may not always bear the profession. 
label‘ “political Science.” A? few scatter 
names, titles, and topics will indicate wha‘ 
have in Hii: Lassiell, the great Americ. | 
pioneer in “this area; Cantril: Lane; MeClosicr 
Adoriio, eb al, The ‘Aihortlarian Personality 
Almond, The Appeals of Communism; Stoulter 
Communism, Conformity and Civil Sabertirs 
and Lipset, “Working Class Authoritarianismu’ 
in Political Man. The fact that these schol i 
bear various professional labels—sociolog’st 
psychologist, political scientist—and that it i 
not easy to read from the professional « 
departmental label of the author to the chair. 
acter of the work itself may be regarded by sory 
political scientists as an appalling sign of di~- 
integration in the distinctive properties 
political science, but it is also a sign of the «w 
tent to which a concern by “behavioral scien 
tists”< With similar problems now tends .« 
transcend (though not to eliminate entire! - 
differences in professional origins. 
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IV 


What of the yield in other matters that have 
‘always been of concern to students of political 
life? There are a number of important aspects 
of politigal studies where the behavioral mood 
has had, is having, or probably soon will have 
an impact, but where we must reserve judg- 
ment for the time being simply because the 
results are too scanty. 

A good example is the analysis of political 
systems. frre most distinctive products of the 
behavioral mood so far have dealt with indi- 
viduals—-individuals who vote, participate in 
politics in other ways, or express certain at- 
titudes or beliefs. But an individual is not a 
political system, and analysis of individual 
preferences cannot fully explain collective 
decisions, for in addition we need to understand 
the mechanisms by which individual decisions 
are aggregated and combined into collective 
decisions. We cannot move from a study of the 
attitudes of a random sample of American citi- 
zens to a reasonably full explanation of, say, 
presidential nominations or the persistent 
problems of policy coordination in the United 
States. 

Yet one classic concern of students of politics 
has been the analysis of systems of individuals 
and groups. Although the impact of the scien- 
tific outlook on the study of political systems is 
still unclear, there are some interesting straws 
in the wind Ñn Union Democracy, Lipset, Trow 
and Coleman brought the behavioral mood and 
the intellectual resources of three highly trained 
social scientists to bear on the task of explain- 
ing how it is that a legitimate two-party system 
‘is maintained, as it is not in other American 
trade unions, in the International Typog- 
raphers’ Union. Recently a number of political 
scientists have followed sociologists into the 
study of local’ communities as systems of in- 
fluence or decision-making.!**Deutsch reflects 
the behavioral mood in his! study of inter- 
national political systems..%A number of other 
studies are in process that may help us formu- 


18 Cf, Janowitz, ed., Community Political Sys- 
tems (1961); Edward Banfield, Political Influence 
(1961); and the English study by Birch and his 
colleagues at the University of Manchester, 
Small Town Politics (1959). 

19 E.g., in his Nationalism and Social Communi- 
cation (1958). See also his recent article with the 
economist Alexander Eckstein, “National Indus- 
trialization and the Declining Share of the Inter- 
national Economic Sector, 1890-1959,” World 
Politics (January, 1961), pp. 267-299; and his 
“Social Mobilization and Political Development,”’ 
Review, Vol. 55 (September, 1961), pp. 
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late some new, or if not new then more per- 
suasive, answers to some ancient questions.?° 
But until more evidence is in, anyone who does 
not believe he knows a priori the outcome of 
this present expression of the scholar’s age-old 
quest for knowledge will perhaps be pardoned 
if he reserves judgment and awaits the future 
with skepticism—mixed, depending on his 
prejudices, with hope or dread. 


y 


Where will the behavioral mood, considered 
as a movement of protest, go from here? I think 
it will gradually disappear. By this I mean only 
that it will slowly decay as a distinctive mood 
and outlook. For it will become, and in fact al- 
ready is becoming, incorporated into the main 
body of the discipline. The behavioral mood 
will not disappear, then, because it has failed, 
It will disappear rather because it has suc- 
ceeded. As a separate, somewhat sectarian, 
slightly factional outlook it will be the first 
victim of its own triumph. 

Lest I be misunderstood in what Iam about 
to say, let me make clear thath present and 
probable future benefits of the behavioral 
revolt to political studies seem, to me to out- 
weigh by far any disadvantages) n retrospect, 
the “behavioral” revolt in politiéal science was, 
if anything, excessively delayed. Moreover, 
had that revolt not taken place, political 
science would have become increasingly alien- 
ated} I believe, from the other social sciences. 

Que consequence of the behavioral protest has 
een to,restore some unity within the social 
sciences by bringing political studies into closer 


(affiliation with theories, methods, findings, and 


outlooks in modern psychology, sdciology, 
anthropology and a) 

But Q the behavioral revolt fn political 
science has helped to restore some unities, it 
has shattered others; and the fragments prob- 
ably cannot ever again be united exactly along 
the old lines. There are, so to speak, five frag- 
ments in search of a unity. These are: empirical 
political science, standards of evaluation, 
history, general theory and ees | 
Khe empirical political scientist is concerned 

20 For an interesting example of an application 
of the behavioral mood to comparative politics, 
see Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen, ‘Parties, 
Elections and Political Behavior in the Northern 
Countries: a Review of Recent Research,” 
Politische Forschung (1960). Probably the most 
ambitious attempt to apply survey methods to 
comparative politics is represented by a study of 
political socialization and political values in five 
nations, conducted by Gabriel A. Almond; this 
study has not yet been completed. 
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with what čs, as he says, not with what ought to 
be. Hence he finds it difficult and uncongenial 
to assume the historic burden of the political 
philosopher who attempted to determine, 
prescribe, elaborate, and employ ethical stand- 
ards—values, to use the fashionable term-—~in 
appraising political acts and political systems 
The behaviorally minded student of politics is 
prepared to describe values-as_empirical_ data; 
but, qua “scientist” he seeks to avoid prescrip- 
tion or inquiry into the grounds on_ whigh 
judgments of value can properly be made. To 
whom, then, are we to turn for guidance on 
intricate questions of political appraisal and 
evaluation? Today, probably no single pro- 
fessional group is qualified to speak with wis- 
dom on all important political alternatives. 

It may be said that this is the task of the 
political philosopher. But the problem of the 
political philosopher who wishes to engage in 
political evaluation in a sophisticated way is 
rendered ever more formidable by the products 
of the behavioral mood. {An act of political 
evaluation cannot be performed in a sterile 
medium free from contamination by brute 
facts. Surely no one today, for example, can 
intelligently consider the relative merits of 
different political systems, or different arrange- 
ments within a particular political system, un- 
Jess he knows what there is to be known about 
how these systems qr arrangements work, what 
is required to make them work, and what. ef- 
fects they have on participantsy/No doubt the 
specialist who “knows the facts’’-—whether as 
physicist, physician, or political scientist— 
sometimes displays great naivité on matters of 
policy. Still, the. impatience. of the empirical 
political scientist with the political philosopher 
who insists upon the importance of “values” 
arises in part from a feeling that the political 
philosopher who engages in political evaluation 
rarely completes all his homework. /fhe topic of 
“consensus” as a condition for democracy is a 
case in point; when the political philosopher 
deals with this question, it seems to me that he 
typically makes a number of assumptions and 
assertions of an empirical sort without sys- 
tematic attention to existing empirical data, or 
the possibility of gaining better empirical 
data.” Obviously some division of labor will 


41 In 1942, in The New Belief in the Common 
Man, C. J. Friedrich challenged the prevailing 
generalizations about the need for consensus 
(ch. 5). However, his challenge seems to have met 
with little response until 1960, when Prothro and 
Grigg reported the results of an empirical study of 
consensus on “democratic” propositions in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan “and Tallahassee, Florida. See 
their “Fundamental Principles of Democracy,” 
Journal of Politics (May, 1960), pp. 276-294. 
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always be necessary in a field as broad as tù. 
study of politics, but clearly the field need- 
more people who do not regard rapid shifts 9 
mood—I mean from the behavioral to the philo- 
sophical—asasymptomofsevereschizophreni: 

econd, in his concern for analyzing what ts. 
thé behavioral political scientist has found it 
difficult to make systematic use of what Ao: 
been: t.e., with history Yin a trivial sense, oi 
course, all knowledge offfact is historical; but Il 
am speaking here of the history of the historie 1. 
Despite disclaimers and intentions to the con- 
trary here seems to me little room for doult 
that the actual content of almost all the stud: ~ 
that reflect the behavioral mood is a-historieni 
in crusted et the scientific shortcomings oi 
an a-histortfal theory in political science arc 
manifest, and political scientists with “be- 
havioral’”’ predispositions are among the first + 
admit them.)As the authors of The Americi n 
Voter remark: 


In somewhat severe language, theory may ie 
characterized as a generalized statement of the 
inter-relationships of a set of variables. In thes 
terms, historical description may be said to be s 
statement of the values assumed by these va-.- 
ables through time... 


If theory can guide historical descriptions, tic 
historical context of most research on humnn 
behavior places clear limitations of the develop- 
ment of theory. In evolving and testing hi~ 
theoretical hypotheses the social scientist usua:ly 
must depend on what he is permitted to observe 
by the progress of history. ... It is evident th: < 
variables of great importance in human affairs mu j 
exhibit little or no change in a given histori 
period. As a result, the investigator whose woik 
falls in this period may not see the significance of 
these variables and may fail to incorporate them‘: 
his theoretical statements. And even if he ders 
perceive their importance, the absence of variation 
will prevent a proper test of hypotheses that strie 
the relation of these factors to other variables of 
his theory (pp. 8-10, emphasis added). 


There are, I think, @ number of nodes around 
which a unity betwéen behavioral politic::! 
studies and history may be expected to grow’. 
Because it is unreasonable to suppose that any- 
thing like t: whole field of history will lend +- 
self successfully to the behavioral approach, 
both historians and political scientists migii 
ea look for targets-of-opportunity on 
which the weapons forged by modern social 
science can be brought to bear In this respc et 
the work of the American historian, Lee Ben- 
son, seems to me particularly promising: By 
the application of rather elementary 
which the historian has not been prone t9’en <> 
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ploy, including very simple statistical analysis, 
Benson has shown how the explanations of five 
eminent American historians of four different 
presidential elections are dubious, if not, in 
fact, downright absurd.” \The sociologist, 
S. M. Lipset, has also contributed a new 
interprétation of the 1860 election, based upon 
his analysis of Southern voting patterns in the 
presidential election of that year and jn refer- 
enda on secession a few months later.“/Benson 
has also turned his attention both to Charles A. 
Beard’s famous interpretation—which Beard 
called an economic interpretation—of the crea- 
tion and adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion, and to the latter-day critics of Beard’s 
somewhat loosely stated theory; he demon- 
strates convincingly, at least to me, some of the 
gains that can arise from a greater method- 
ological sophistication on matters of causation, 
correlation, and use of quantitative data than 
is customary among professional historians.” 

In addition to these targets-of-opportunity 
that occur here and there in historical studies, 
a problem that obviously needs the joint atten- 
tion of historian and “behavioral” political 
scientist is the matter of political change. {To 
the extent that the political scientist is inter- 
“ested in gaining a better understanding of 
political change—as, say, in the developing 
countries, to cite an example of pressing im- 
portance—he will have to work with theories 
that gan only be fully tested against historical 
date Unfortunatly, the a-~theoretical or even 
anti-fheoretical biases of many historians often 
make their works a storehouse of data so vast 
as to be almost unmanageable for the theorist’ 
Rather than demand that every theorist should 
have to become his own historian, it may be 
more feasible to demand that more historians 
should become theorists, or at any rate familiar 
with the most relevant issues, problems, and 
methods of the modern social sciences. 

I have already implied the third unity that 
needs to be established, namely @ unity be- 
tween empirical political studies and a concern 


22 The historians and the elections were: Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., on the election of 1824, Samuel 
E. Morison and Henry S. Commager on the 
election of 1860, Allan Nevins on the election of 
1884, and William Diamond on the election of 
1896. See his “Research Problems in American 
Political Historiography,” in Komarovsky, ed., 
Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences (1957). 

3 The Emergence of the One-Party South— 
the Election of 1860,” in Political Man (1960). 

2 Lee Benson, Turner and Beard, American 
Historical Writing Re-Considered (1960). 
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for general theory) The scientific outlook in 
political science can easily produce a dangerous 
and dysfunctional humility the humility of the 
social scientist who may be quite confident of 
his findings on small matters and dubious that 
he can haye anything at all to say on larger 
questiony( The danger, of course, is that the 
quest for empirical data can turnvinto an ab- 
sorbing search for mere trivialitiesfunless it is 
guided by some sense of the differénce between 
an explanation that would not matter much 
even if could be shown to be valid by the most 
advanced methods now available, and one that 
would matter a great deal if it should turn out 
to be a little more or a little less plausible than 
before, even if it still remained in some con- 
siderable doubt.jSo far, I think, the impact of 
the scientific gutlook has been to stimulate 
caution rather than boldness in searching for 
broad explanatory theories. \ The. political 
scientist who mixes skepticism with method- 
ological rigor is all too painfully aware of the 
inadequacies of any theory that goes muc 
beyond the immediate data at hand Ye{ it 
seems clear that unless the study of politics 
generates and is guided by broad, bold, even if 
highly vulnerable general theories, it is headed 
for the ultimate disaster of hiviality) 

Finally, I should like to suggest 1a Ckunpiri- 
cal political science had better find a place for 
sociation t is a grave though easy error for 
students 6f politics impressed by the achieve- 
ments of the natural sciences to imitate all 
their methods save the most critical one: the 
use of the imagination. Problems of method 
and a proper concern for what would be re- 
garded as an acceptable test of an empirical 
hypothesis have quite properly moved out of 
the wings to a more central pogjtion on the 
great stage of political science. (Yet surely it 
is imagination that has generally marked the 
ee of the great scientist, and specula- 
tion} a se foolish speculation, it turned 

h 


ouf later-Khas generally. preceded great ad- 
vances in scientific theory) 


It is only fair to add, 
however, that the spectilation of a Galileo, a 
Kepler, a Newton, or an Einstein, was in- 
formed and controlled by a deep understanding 
of the hard empirical facts as they were known 
at the time: Kepler’s speculations always had 
to confront the tables of Tycho Brahe, 

There is every reason to think that unities 
can be forged anew. After all, as the names of 
Socrates, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and 
Tocqueville remind us, from time to time in the 
past the study of politics has been altered, 
permanently, by a fresh infusion of the spirit of 
empirical inquiry—by, that is to say, the 
scientific outlook. S 7 


ON THE NATURE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 
Société d Études et de Documentation Economiques, Industrielles et Sociales 


Political activity is dangerous. Arising in- 
evitably out of men’s ability to influence each 
other, conferring upon them the benefits of 
joint endeavour, an indispensable source of 
social boons, it is also capable of doing great 
harm. Men can be moved to injure others or to 
ruin themselves. The very process of moving 
implies a risk of debasement for the moved and 
for the mover.} Even the fairest vision of a good 
to be sought offers no moral guarantee, since 
it may poison hearts with hatred against those 
who are deemed an obstacle to its achievement.? 

No apology is required for stressing a sub- 
jective dread of political activity: the chemist 
is not disqualified as a scientist because he is 
aware that explosives are dangerous: indeed 
that chemist is dangerous who lacks such 
awareness. 

This feeling of danger is widespread in 
human society? and has ever haunted all but 
the more superficial authors. Although, to be 
sure, few have, like Hobbes, brought it out into 
the open, it has hovered in the background, 
exerting an invisible but effective influence 
upon their treatmeat of the subject; it may be, 
to a significant degree, responsible for the 
strange and unique texture of political science. 


I 


There are no objects to which our attention 
is so naturally drawn as to our own fellows. It 


! “Tel se croit le maftre des autres qui ne laisse 
pas d’être plus esclave qu'eux,” says Rousseau in 
the first lines of the Social Contract. He elucidates 
in Emile: “Domination itself is servile when be- 
holden to opinion: for you depend upon the 
prejudices of those you govern by means of 
their prejudices.” 

2 It is a sobering exercize to count the expres- 
sions of anger (as against those of good will) 
which occur in the speeches or writings of politi- 
cal champions of this or that moral cause. 

3 Different voices denounce the encroaching 
State, overbearing Lords, an established Church, 
or tentacular unions, or the dominant party: yet 
such voices, however discordant, all express dis- 
trust of some form of established power. In the 
same manner, emergent power is deemed fright- 
ening by some when an agitator musters a mob, 
by others in the case of a rising dictator—though 
one may turn into the other. The same feeling 
crystallizes on different stems. 
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takes a conscious purpose to watch birds o: 
ants, but we can not fail to watch other mca 
with whom we are inevitably associated, whosi 
behaviour is so important to us that we need ic 
foresee it, and who are sufficiently like us w 
facilitate our understanding of their actions 
Being a man, which involves living with m. s 
therefore involves observing men. And tin 
knowledge of men could be called the mus. 
fairly distributed of all kinds of knowledge sine, 
each one of us may acquire it according to hi 
willingness and capacity. 

As politics consists of nothing other tka 
human behaviour it seems that, over time, 1.1 
study of it should have made great progres 
through accumulation, comparison and s\- 
tematisation of observations. If politics 1. 
understood restrictively as the conduct of mm 
in offices of authority and the consequ ‘1 
march of public affairs, then all those who hav 
over time found themselves in office have fou r 
out something about political behaviour. I hele 
the view that we should regard as “politie: l 
every systematic effort performed at any plece 
in the social field to move other men in pur; ui. 
of some design cherished by the mover. .‘c- 
cording to this view, we all have the requie 
material: anyone of us has acted with other: 
been moved by others and has sought to mov: 
others. 

It is clear of course that mere “facts” «a: 
never compose a knowledge unless they b' 
marshalled, and their marshalling always cali, 
for a “theory” which seizes upon certain simi's - 
appearances, assigns to them common nans» 
and supposes processes which bring th:11 
about. The processes we assume constitute 1 
sort of model in the mind of what occurs i) 
observable reality; a necessary attempt to i- 
duce phenomenal diversity to intellectual sin - 
plicity. Such “theory” has a “representative ` 
purpose; it guides us in the collection of fact . 
These in turn call for amendments to our theor, 
insofar as it can not account for them. We mos 
from initial simplicity to increasing comple «it. 
of our theory until a possibly quite differ: t 
one is offered which achieves the representai n ° 
function with greater elegance and accuracy. 

Theory of this kind progresses over tim: 
accounting for an ever-increasing store of oi- 
servations. All this is trite: but it then eoni 
as a surprise that political science should o ŭe 
so little of such “theory”: what is commoni, 
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called “political theory’’! is an altogether differ- 


ent thing. In the theory of astronomy there is 


no place for Ptolemaeus, in the theory of 
chemistry no place for Paracelsus: not so in 
political theory. The theory of any science is an 
integrated whole from which past theories have 
been discarded. Political theory is a collection 
of individual theories which stand side by side, 
each one more or less impervious to the impact 
of new observations and to the advent of new 
theories. This can be the case only because 
political theories are normative (2.¢., are doc- 
trines), and are not meant to perform the 
representative function which the word ‘‘the- 
ory” evokes in the case of factual sciences. 

Why is political science rich in normative 
theories, deficient in “representative” theory? 
Only a fool would opine that the masters of the 
past were incapable of establishing the latter: 
they must have been unwilling. And why? The 
reason may lie in the sense of danger which I 
noted at the beginning. 


Il 


Libido sciendi is a noble passion: it is inher- 
ently incapable of debasing the man it pos- 
sesses, and the delights it affords do not wait 
upon the possession of the object pursued but 
attend its very pursuit. This lzbido is indispens- 
able to the making of a scientist,5 and it seems 
also sufficient. Yet if one studies the personali- 
ties of the great scientists, one finds that their 
libido was habitually associated with one or 
both of the motives expressed in Bacon’s time- 
less sentence: “for the glory of God and the 
relief of man’s estate.” 

The word “understanding? denotes the 
grasping of a pattern which underlies the way- 
wardness of phenomena: the scientist finds 
beauty in such a pattern and loves it the more 
the higher its aesthetic quality. The word 
“discovery” signifies the unveiling of what was 
both present and hidden. Such terms reveal 
that ancient inquirers into ‘‘the secrets of 
Nature” (another telling expression) assumed 
the existence of an “order”: and what better 
warrant for it than the belief in Creation? If 
everything that is comes from the divine plan- 
ning of a Supreme Intelligence—“‘Dieu est 
géomètre’ —-then the design which stands at 
the source guarantees that far lesser intelli- 
gences, partaking of the same Reason, can 
grasp some parts of the design. 


4 Discussed in Arnold Brecht, Political Theory 
(Princeton, 1959), and in Eric Weil, “Philosophie 
politique, Théorie politique,” Revue francaise de 
Science politique, Vol. 11, No. 2. 

5 Cf. Michael Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society 
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Such was the language of scientists in the 
Deist age of the 17th and 18th centuries, who 
felt that the displaying of some lineaments of 
the universal order was a new publication of 
God’s wisdom. Few scientists would today 
speak in this manner: they now state that 
their patterns are “made up” and disclaim that 
they “make out” the “true” structure of things. 
Deep down, however, they hardly doubt that 
their “made up” patterns are in some way 
representative of a true structure. Nor do they 
hesitate to choose between two equally “serv- 
iceable” models that which is the more 
beautiful; and, though careful to explain that 
this is a mere preference, in fact they act no 
differently from their predecessors who would 
have said that the more elegant model was the 
truer, as the worthier of God’s sapience; indeed 
every day scientists resort to metaphysical 
convictions such as the Malebranche-Mauper- 
tuis principle of least action. 

Turning to the second member of Bacon’s 
sentence, it is true that scientists have ever 
taken pride in the practical results afforded to 
their fellows by their findings. Just as there has 
been a high tide of the first Baconian theme 
(Newton), more recently there has been a high 
tide of the second, arising from the very ad- 
vance of technology. Science and technology 
have not always been wedded. For a long time 
practical advances were achieved more often 
by practical men?’ than by scientists whose 
minds moved on a different plane. But the 
social impact of technology affected science 
which rapidly became what it is today, the 
great source of material innovations.’ Even 
when scientists are furthest from any specific 
concern for practical applications, they can not 
be unaware that the high esteem in which they 
are presently held is derived from the general 
opinion that the increase of knowledge promises 
an increase of power:° so much so that the 
sciences which hold out no promise of practical 
applications are put on a starvation diet. 


ë Nor was this language so natural to a more 
theological age: it sits specially well with Deism. 

7 Cf. Singer, Holmyard and Hall, A History of 
Technology (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954 et 
seq.). 

8 Science now “changes the world”: not so in 
Chinese civilization. Cf. Needham, Science and 
Civilisation in China (Cambridge, 1954 et seq.). 
Question: if science does so, is it not because of an 
urge which arose outside the scientific commu- 
nity and challenged it? 

® Hobbes’ view: “The end of knowledge is 
power... the scope of all spegulation is the per- 
forming of some action, or thing to be done.” 
Opening of De Coerpore. 
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The sole purpose of the foregoing rough notes 
for an argument is to stress that two powerful 
motives in general reinforce the zeal of the 
scientist for systematization of observable 
facts: these same motives, however, assume 
negative values for the student of political 
phenomena. He has no occasion to delight in 
the discovery of a seemly pattern, and every 
reason to distrust practical applications of his 
findings. 


lil 


While the student of nature can rejoice in the 
fundamental harmony he discovers beneath 
disorderly appearances, such aesthetic enjoy- 
ment is denied to the student of politics. Never 
was there any such thoroughgoing apologetic of 
universal order as that of Leibniz: and never 
was a sharper blow dealt it than Voltaire’s 
Candide. Trust this prince of controversialists 
to seek the weak point of the system he attacks: 
and where does he find it? Voltaire carries the 
discussion away from the harmonies of nature 
to the distempers of human affairs.° There is 
nothing here to evoke a reverend appreciation 
of the course of things, there is no pattern to be 
found (‘‘a tale told by an idiot .. . signifying 
nothing”). And whenever our mind can rest in 
the recognition and acknowledgment of “‘suffi- 
cient reason,” this is but an uneasy repose: 
what is explained is not justified. Causa efficiens 
is neither justa causa nor visibly at the service 
of a plausible causa finalis. 

We are inevitably more exacting when in- 
vestigating human affairs than in the case of 
natural phenomena. Regarding the latter we 
may be content to find an order, whatever it 
may be; in human society however we are not 
content to find some pattern, we want it to fit 
our idea of justice. 

The Deist Apologetic of Universal Order has 
exerted upon the social sciences a most powerful 
influence, displayed to the full in economics: 
each man’s striving for his own advantage 
results in a social optimum. This has been taken 
as axiomatic, and whatever went wrong was 
attributed to “artificial” obstacles. Restraints 
upon trade and competition were first named; 


10 This choice of ground is the more remarkable 
in that Voltaire, who originally subscribed to 
Leibnizian optimism, was shaken out of it, so the 
scholars tell us, by a natural event, the disaster of 
Lisbon. Yet he chose the ground of human affairs 
for his attack. Note that even on this ground, 
Voltaire had previously illustrated Leibnizianism 
(in Zadig, as stressed by Hazard). But in so doing 
he must have felt the difficulty and thus when he 
declared war upon the system this was the battle- 
field he elected. 
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much later, ENE itself came to be ques- 
tioned as an artificial restraint." 

However questionable the philosophic foun- 
dations of economic ‘science! they had one 
great empirical virtue: economists could accept 
unquestioningly the motives of economic ac- 
tors, since a good outcome was expected from 
the vigour of desires. Economists may take 
exception to my statement, but I feel that the 
“ethical neutrality” which has served them well 
has been made possible by a teleological opti- 
mism.' It is thanks to this promise of a good 
outcome that intellectual doctors could move 
to the business of understanding economic 
activity and away from a centuries-old attitude 
of upbraiding acquisitiveness. 

Such a descent from a moral pulpit has 
occurred only quite recently in political sci- 
ence, arousing ardent controversy. There 
are strong intellectual reasons to applaud this 
descent and call it belated; there are strong 
prudential reasons to deplore it and call it 
treason. Light can be cast on the matter only if 
we reject the fiction that the scientist can and 
should be soulless. It is not because the econo- 
mist is an ethical eunuch that he can envisage 
phenomena with ethical indifference. Rather it 
is because he expects a desirable ethical out- 
come regardless of the ethical concern and 
enlightenment of the actors; his short-term 
or atomistic ethical indifference is warranted by 
his long-range or overall optimism. The proof 
thereof lies in the revival of moral passion 
regarding economic behavior in the most schol- 


n This theme appears in John Stuart Mill and 
in our day has been fully developed by Maurice 
Allais. 

12 These have been less discussed than one 
would wish. See, however, W. Stark, The Ideal 
Foundations of Economic Thought (London, 1948); 
G. Myrdal, The Political Element in the Develop- 
ment of Economic Theory (English ed., London, 
1953); Lindely M. Frazer, Economic Thought and 
Language (London, 1947); and J. A. Schumpeter, 
History of Economic Analysis (London, 1954); but 
above all, Vilfredo Pareto, Manuel d’ Economie 
Politique (Paris, 1909). 

18 Openly stated by Adam Smith, and underly- 
ing Pareto’s great work. 

14 This is most clearly recounted in Robert A. 
Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach in Political 
Science,” in this issue of this Review, above, pp. 
763-772. 

16 The most authoritative attack is that of Leo 
Strauss: “What Is Political Philosophy?” Journal 
of Politics (Aug. 1957); see also Irving Kristol, 
“The Profanation of Politics’ in The Logic of 
Personal Knowledge, Essays presented to Michael 
Polanyi (London, 1961). 
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arly economists as soon as they find reason or 
occasion to question the assumption of overall 
maximization. Now in politics such an assump- 
tion seems untenable. 

The postulate that economic activity is not 
to be feared and that the more of it the better 
is allegorized in Dupont de Nemours’ picture 
of a giant in chains, with the caption: ‘‘Otez-lui 
ses chaines et le laissez aller.’"* But in those 
countries where political freedom has been 
most prized and practiced, see what attention 
has been devoted to the formalization of politi- 
cal activity, and to imbuing political actors 
with a public philosophy?” We may hold the 
view that economic activities tend to combine 
harmoniously: we can not hold it in the case of 
political activities. Indeed Hobbes devised a 
model displaying the chaotic outcome of politi- 
cal activities running wild. Rousseau sub- 
scribed to the Hobbesian picture in his very 
refutation, since he found it necessary to base 
his opposite picture upon the supposition of a 
tiny, closed and static society. 


iV 


The barbarians are coming, big men with a 
cruel laughter, who use the conquered as play- 
things, dishonoured and tossed about. Our 
knees shake at the very thought of them. Our 
bishop, however, goes out in state and, bearing 
the Cross, he stands in the path of the fierce 
captain. Our town then shall be spared. The 
strange chief with the awesome mane shall 
indeed become our sovereign; but, guided by 
the man of God, he shall be a just master, and 
his son will, at an early age, learn from the 
bishop the finest examples of wise kingship. 

The bishop, in my apologue, is political 
philosophy: its function is to civilize power, to 
impress the brute, improve its manners, and 
harness it to salutary tasks. In dealing with our 
wild chieftain the bishop will often say bluntly: 
“You can not do this.” That is not a factual 
statement; the very motive for the utterance is 
that the power-bearer can in fact do this thing. 
What les in the bishop’s mind, behind the 
simple statement, is far more complex: “He 
wants to do this and has the means thereof; I 
can not convince him—nor am I certain—that 


lë I allude to the frontispiece of Dupont de 
Nemours’ pamphlet of 1788: Réponse aux Obser~ 
vations de la Chambre de Commerce de Normandie. 

17 Tt takes an observer foreign to Britain and the 
United States to note the extreme formality at- 
tending the least political move (e.g., the decor- 
ous conduct of even the most insignificant meet- 
ings) and to notice the fundamental orthodoxy 
which underlies all political differences. 
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from this bad action some harm shall come to 
him that he can recognize as a harm. He must 
be prevented from doing this, the moral pro- 
hibition therefore has to be made in his imagi- 
nation a hard, concrete obstacle. Hence: ‘You 
can not....’’’ This manner of speech is re- 
quired for preceptive efficiency. 

Similarly, when teaching the ruler’s turbu- 
lent child, the bishop accumulates examples of 
princely virtue: “That”, says he, “is what is 
done.” He means, of course: ‘.... what is to be 
done.” Not all that has been done by past 
rulers is relevant to his purpose but only those 
praiseworthy attitudes and actions which can 
contribute to the forming of a noble image, 
which, being firmly implanted in the youth, 
will exert its pull upon the conduct of the 
grown man. Deplorable instances are adduced 
only if they can be joined with a tale of ensuing 
disaster. Not until the love of virtue has been 
firmly established shall the pupil be faced with 
the hard saying: “... there be just rulers to 
whom it happeneth according to the work of 
the wicked; again there be wicked rulers, to 
whom it happeneth according to the work of 
the righteous.’’!8 It is the test of virtue that this 
bleak truth be accepted by the mind, yet 
serenely spurned by the soul. 

The political learning which I sought to 
describe by means of an apologue turns upon 
two sentences: “You can. not...” (ideal of 
law) and “This is what is done” (right ex- 
ample). Such lessons are designed to edify: 
strange indeed that this word should have 
fallen into disrepute, since it means “to build 
up”; and surely it is important to build up the 
virtue of the men who rule, whether it be one, 
few, or many. 

And here we come to the difficulty attending 
a factual science of politics: by its very nature 
it pulls down what the preceptive science has 
endeavoured to build up. Where the preceptive 
science stressed “You can not,” factual science 
is bound to observe that “You can”; and what 
the preceptive science indicated as “What is 
done” is denied by the findings of factual 
science: actual doings are very different. A 
factual science in this realm is therefore dan- 
gerous medicine for weak moral constitutions. 

Imagination, properly cultivated and ad- 
dressed, imparts a magic prestige, the loss of 
which may be a public disaster.19 Madame de 


18 Ecclesiastes, 8, 14. 

18 This seems to be the main lesson which 
Necker has drawn from the great events he was so 
well placed to witness. It impregnates the two 
main works he wrote in his years of retreat: Du 
Pouvoir Exécutif dans les Grands Etats, 2 vols. 
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Staél helps us here with two pictures: 


The Constituent Assembly ever believed, er- 
roneously, that there was some magic in its de- 
crees, and that all would stop in every way at 
the line it traced. But its pronouncements can be 
compared to the ribbon which had been drawn 
through the garden of the Tuileries to keep the 
people at some distance from the palace; while 
opinion remained favourable to those who had 
drawn the ribbon, no one dreamed of trespassing; 
but as soon as the people wanted no more of this 
barrier, it became meaningless.?° 

* * * 


The grenadiers marched into the hall where the 
representatives were assembled, and hustled them 
forward by simply advancing in solid formation 
from one end of the room to the other. The repre- 
sentatives found themselves pressed against the 
wall and hfd to flee through the window into the 
gardens of St. Cloud in their senatorial gowns. 
Representatives of the people had already suf- 
fered proscription; but this was the first time 
that political magistrates were ridiculed by the 
military; and Bonaparte, who wished to estab- 
lish his power on the degradation of corporate 
bodies as well as of individuals, delighted that he 
had been able, in this first moment, to destroy the 
reputation of the people’s representatives. As 
soon as the moral power of national representa- 
tion was destroyed, a legislative body, whatever 
it might be, meant no more to the military than 
a crowd of five hundred men, less vigorous and 
disciplined than a battalion of the same number.” 


Indeed, the law is a mere ribbon, but tradi- 
tional political science has been at great pains 
to make it seem an impenetrable wall; indeed, 
the body of representatives is incapable of 
standing its ground against a battalion, but 
traditional political science has been at great 
pains to so raise its prestige that battalions 
may never challenge it but ever obey it. The 
danger of the factual approach is that it should 
deflate these salutary prestiges. 

The dangers of the factual approach are not 
yet fully manifest because studies of this kind 


(1792, no place of publication); and De la Revolu- 
tion Francaise, 4 vols. (1797). Strangely enough, 
in view of the very important political role their 
author played, these works enjoy a very limited 
reputation. But a preoccupation which imbues 
the whole work of Necker is sharply brought into 
view in these two vivid paragraphs written by his 
famous daughter, which are here quoted. 

20 Baronne de Staël: Considérations sur les 
Principauz Evénements de la Révolution Francaise, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1818), I, 416. 

2 Op. cit., II, 240-41. 
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have mostly been addressed to “weak” political 
behavior, such as voting. I speak of weak 
political behavior since it is precisely a finding 
of such studies that voters do not care very 
much. Strong political behaviors are those 
inspired by strong passions, and inte which 
men throw themselves whole-heartedly. The 
picture of politics which is apt to emerge from 
the factual analysis of strong political behaviors 
may be nefariously suggestive. 


y 


However little the scientist thinks of prac- 
tical applications, whenever it comes to his 
mind it is with a favourable connotation: the 
gain in efficiency to be expected from the in- 
crease in knowledge is a good thing. No such 
optimism is allowed in the case of the “‘technol- 
ogy” which may be derived from increased 
factual understanding of politics: political effi- 
ciency may be a bad thing. Knowing how men 
are won over and induced to lend their energies 
is a knowledge that can be used for good or evil. 
Indeed, it is more apt to be used for evil. A 
good man is humble and therefore advances his 
views with some diffidence; he respects his 
fellows and therefore is not apt to be an aggres- 
sive salesman. The presumptuous, overbearing 
man is most prone to exploit the technology of 
moving men for his purpose. 

This thought is very disquieting. And it 
might suffice to turn the scholar away from a 
search for knowledge which may be ill-used, if 
the technology of politics waited upon his 
discoveries. But such is not the case: the tech- 
nology has been mightily developed outside 
political science during the last half-century, 
and developed by the very men to whom the 
prudent scientist would like to deny it. Natu- 
rally enough those who are least sensitive to the 
aesthetic and ethical appeal of traditional the- 
ory have broken away from its restraints and 
guidance; while those with finer feelings are 
victims of processes which they can not grasp. 
In such a situation all the harm which a factual 
science of politics can do is already loose, and 
it can come as a useful warning. 


VI 


It has been suggested here that recognition 
of the dangers inherent in political activity 
may have held up the progress of scientific 
inquiry in politics; but however important this 
factor, it can hardly serve as a full explanation. 
A useful complement is suggested by a com- 
parison with medical science, a comparison 


22 E.g., militantism in its moderate and extreme 
forms (conspiracy, terrorism). 
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current since the days of Plato.” 

What is the purpose of medicine? The health 
of the body. What therefore is the knowledge 
required in a doctor? The knowledge of health. 
This seems a reasonable approach to medicine: 
it leade first to the primacy of hygiene,” but 
second, to envisaging any disease as a derange- 
ment of a natural harmony. Hence for in- 
stance Themison’s classification of diseases: 
they arise from an undue constriction (strictum) 
or from an undue relaxation (laxum) or from a 
combination of both (mistum). In a case of 
strictum, antispasmodic, sedative medication is 
indicated; in a case of lazum, tonic, roborative 
remedies. This is very attractive, so much so 
that economic policies of our own day are 
‘‘Themisonian”’: if there are inflationary areas 
in the economy, relieve the pressure of demand 
by the sedatives of deflation (including if 
necessary satgnare, the removal of excess buy- 
ing power); and if there is laxity in the market, 
administer stimulants. l 

However reasonable it seems to take the 
satisfactory state of affairs as the axial concept, 
it has not paid off well in medicine: the concept 
~ of health led neither to a close study of diseases 
attuned to their specificity, nor to a far-reach- 
ing physiology.?” It is amazing that the empha- 
sis laid upon the proper functioning of the 
body should have sparked so little curiosity 
about this very functioning. Physiology can 
hardly be said to have started before Harvey 
(b. 1578) when medical science was twenty 
centuries old, and it took wing only with 
Haller (b. 1708). I regard it as encouraging for 


23 The two sciences are of equal antiquity. Hip- 
pocrates was born in 460 B.C., between Socrates 
(469) and Plato (427). 

x “For the worshippers of Hygeia, health is the 
natural order of things, a positive attribute to 
which men are entitled if they govern their lives 
wisely. According to them, the most important 
function of medicine is to discover and teach the 
natural laws which will ensure a man a healthy 
mind in a healthy body.” René Dubos, Mirage of 
Health (London, 1960), p. 1138. 

* Galen said that the duty of the doctor is to 
conserve the natural condition, to reestablish it 
when perturbed, and to restore what is lacking as 
far as feasible. From F. J. V. Broussais, Histoire 
des Doctrines M édicales et des Systèmes de Nosologie, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1829.), I, 200. 

2 Thid., I, 107 ff. 

27 Dubos stresses that the broad point of view 
of orthobiosis leads to “the danger of substituting 
meaningless generalities and weak philosophy for 
the concreteness of exact knowledge.” Op. cit., 
p. 187. 
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my view of political science that the microscope 
proved so important an instrument of physio- 
logical knowledge, and led finally to the dis- 
covery that many illnesses are not mere de- 
rangements of natural harmony but arise from 
the intrusion of minute agents.?8 

When resorting to analogy, one should al- 
ways stop to note contrasts between the sys- 
tems compared. There is a most striking con- 
trast between the object studied by medical 
science, the body of man, and the object of 
political science, the body politic. In the former 
case, only the integrated whole has value in 
our eyes, while the component cells are expend- 
able: not so in the case of the body politic, 
where the whole is justified by its components, 
real persons. But the contrast goes further. 
Human bodies are built on the same model; not 
so political bodies. The health of the human 
body is therefore a clearer and m®@re distinct 
notion than a state of health in a body politic. 
The anatomy of the human body is a datum, 
while political anatomy changes. Therefore, if 
anatomy is already inadequate knowledge in 
the former case,” how much more inadequate 
it must be in the latter. 

The “healthy body politic” is an attractive 
starting point but one that leads to little prog- 
ress of knowledge. If the body politic wherein 
we find ourselves is accepted as presently 
healthy?! we are inadequaéely provoked to look 
into the minute day-to-day processes which 
keep it so. If we regard it as presently dis- 
tempered, we are apt to go back to some past 
moment of “health” with a strong chance of 
substituting our fancy for the true past, and 
only a slight chance of understanding what has 
changed, where, how and why. Even worse is 


28 The word “microbe,” now a popular term 
abandoned by scientists, was introduced by them 
as late as 1878. 

29 Claude Bernard wrote: ‘‘Descriptive anat- 
omy is to physiology what geography is to his- 
tory, and as it is not enough to know a country’s 
topography for the understanding of its history, 
it is not enough to know the anatomy of organs 
for the understanding of their functions. An old 
surgeon, Méry, compared anatomists to those 
messengers who are to be found in great cities, 
and who know the layout of the streets, and the 
numbering of buildings but do not know what 
goes on inside. Indeed, in tissues, in organs, vital 
physicochemical phenomena occur which mere 
anatomy can not reveal.” Leçons sur les Phé- 
noménes de la Vie Commune aux Animaux et aur 
Végétaux, 2 vols. (Paris, 1878), I, 6-7. 

30 This complacency is a most uncommon atti- 
tude. 
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our picking upon some body politice distant in 
time and using it as our model of health. This 
leads, for instance, to the ludicrous mistake of 
the French Jacobins who wanted to build a 
Sparta, ignoring that it had rested upon ex- 
treme social inequality, its renowned “equals” 
forming but a minute fraction of the whole 
population. 

The notion of a healthy political body leads 
to pseudo-restorations of which the Germanic 
“Holy Roman Empire” is a striking instance.* 


3 Again, when one takes Athens as a model, 
one forgets that in its age of extreme democracy 
(which did not exclude slavery) the notion that 
“aliens” could not become part of the body poli- 
tic was so fundamentally embedded that Pericles 
himself was the author of a law which struck from 
the registers a large fraction of the citizenry who 
could not*prove that they were descended from 
both an Athenian father and an Athenian mother. 

32 Though why the Roman Empire should have 
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It leads to transpositions which have never 
worked out very well. It ceases altogether to 
be relevant if it is recognized that one has to 
meet new needs by means of new ingfitutions, 
or if one cherishes the fancy of building up a 
body politic such as has never been seen before. 
In either case, one must form some idea of the 
probable working-out of new arrangements. 
And such an idea can not even be formed unless 
one has acquired as much basic knowledge as 
possible about the elementary behaviors which 
are to be dovetailed in a new combination. Thus 


_we always come back to factual inquiry into 


the elements of political behavior. 


been looked back upon as a healthy political body 
is beyond my understanding. 

33 For instance, the transposition of the U. S. 
constitution in Latin America, or, for that matter, 
the transposition of the Westminster model in 
Continental Europe. 
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This ĉssay will attempt to define an abstract 
model of the international system (or, more 
precisely, a model of the structure of that sys- 
tem), as a supplement to the types presented 
by Morton A. Kaplan.! Before attempting such 
a construction, it is well to show the utility of 
the ‘‘multi-bloc system” as an alternative to 
his six models. Kaplan’s “balance-of-power” 
and “unit veto” systems are essentially defined 
in terms of nation-states as “‘actors’’;? and his 
“universal” and “hierarchical” systems have 
essentially but one “actor,” though in the 
former the nation-state subsists as an adminis- 
trative and local political unit.’ The two ‘“‘bi- 
polar’ models (“‘loose” and “‘tight’’) have, by 
definition, two major bloc “actors,” with 
uncommitted nation-states on the margin and 
an “international actor’ such as the U.N. 
playing a limited role in the former model.‘ It 
is true that his “unit veto” system may have 
blocs instead of nation-states for “actors,” but 
by this very token the diference between a 
system with a multiplicity of states and one 
with a multiplicity of blocs is not suggested by 
Kaplan’s typology.5 


1 System and Process in International Politics 
(New York, 1957), ch. 2. For a more general presen- 
tation, see also his ‘‘Balance of Power, Bipolarity, 
and Other Models of International Systems,” 
this Review, Vol. 51 (September, 1957), pp. 
684-95. 

2 System and Process, pp. 22, 50. 

3 Ibid., pp. 45-49. 

4 Ibid., pp. 36-44. 

5 Ibid., p. 78. A note on the use of the word 
“bloc” is in order. This term will be used to de- 
scribe a group of nation-states to the extent that 
they act as a unit in international relations. Al- 
though at the outset it will be assumed that each 
bloc acts as a unit, the word ‘‘bloc” itself implies 
neither particular institutional structures nor any 
measure of unity of action. Indeed, one might 
consider alliances as the generic term for relation- 
ships between states; in this case a “bloc”? would 
be regarded as a species of alliance—7.e., an 
alliance having a “functional organization” as an 
ongoing institution. For the purposes of theo- 
retical exposition, however, the reverse usage will 
be adopted here. A “bloc” will be considered as a 
genus or general category, describing all types of 
relationships between a group of nation-states. 
This usage is advantageous because, although 
the term ‘‘alliance’”’ usually connotes a relation- 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The possibility of an international system 
composed of a multiplicity of blocs has been 
considered by a number of writers in the past 
few years. Even before the end of the Second 
World War, Walter Lippmann wrote: 


The question is whether some sixty to seventy 
states, each acting separately, can form a univer- 
sal organization for the maintenance of peace. I 
contend that they cannot, and that single sover- 
eign states must combine in their neighborhoods, 
and that the neighborhoods must combine into 
larger communities and constellations, which 
then participate in a universal society r 


More recently, Stanley Hoffmann has argued 
that, to the unpleasant alternatives of nuclear 
war or continued rigid bipolarity 


there remains a third possibility . . . the progres- 
sive transformation of the non-communist world, 
not into a series of States ... but into a series of 
supranational communities, at first regional, and 
continuously enlarging themselves. Such com- 
munities, built according to a confederal or fed- 
eral model, . . . would be fgrmed parallel to the 
international organization, whose surviva] will be 
necessary for the settlement of disputes between 
States outside partial communities or [between] 
members of different communities, as long as the 
international arena remains based essentially on 
States.” 


Ernst B. Haas, in describing the useful function 


ship in which states are the constituent units, it is 
possible to conceive of alliances between blocs as 
well as between states. Hence, considering the 
entire international system as the frame of refer- 
ence, an alliance is but one way in which several 
“actors” (nation-states or blocs) may coordinate 
their political, military, and economic actions. 


From a general theoretical perspecti . the vary- 
ing degrees of coordination betwee:  :tion-states 
can best be expressed in terms of continuum; 


for a typology expressing the range f possibilities 
in this continuum, see below, Tal I. 

6 U. S. War Aims (Boston, 1944), p. 187. Cf. 
Edward Hallett Carr, Nationalism and After (New 
York; 1945), pp. 53-54, 60-62. 

7 Organisations Internationales et Pouvoirs Po- 
litiques des Etats, Cahiers de la Fondation Na- 
tionale des Sciences Politiques, No. 52 (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1954), pp. 416-17. (My 
translation.) 
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of the UN in permitting the uncommitted 
nations to “balance” the Eastern and Western 
blocs, has concluded: 


International organization, understood in these 
terms, would not produce the millennium of law, 
progress, and order expected by ardent advocates 
of international cooperation. But it might ensure 
the international breathing spell necessary to de- 
velop a multi-polar and multi-functional pattern 
of policy expectations, and thereby further the 
habits of peaceful adjustment of basic tensions.® 


Clearly, if only from these references, it has 
been considered possible that the international 
system could develop into a multiplicity of 
blocs. 

In addition, it has recently been suggested 
that the development of supra-national organ- 
isms, at least in the West, is desirable and 
should be gncouraged. For example, it has been 
såid that the United States should consider a 
partial surrender of its sovereignty to NATO. 
But little careful thought has been directed to 
the characteristics of a world order in which the 
nation-state is no longer the ‘“‘sovereign” unit 
(or “actor”’) which makes foreign policy deci- 
sions. Before one can make a well informed 
political choice concerning the desirability of 
federated or regional institutions, it seems 
essential to speculate on the consequences, for 
world politics, of the replacement of nations by 
regional blocs. Any long-range foreign policy 
goals must consider the possible choice between 
a world composed of sovereign states and a 
world in which alliances or blocs act as units. 
Although the model to be proposed does not 
imply a preference for any given policy, the 
ultimate need to determine long-run policy 
aims provided the impetus for the present 
essay, which will try to specify the characteris- 
tics of a multi-bloc world order. 

John Herz, having seen this possibility, has 
argued that a system of multipolarity would 
take the form of the “unit veto” system as 
defined by Kaplan. Since this assertion, if 
correct, world render superfluous the specifica- 
tion of the ‘mique characteristics of a multiple 
bloc syste’ ’’ perhaps it is justifiable to quote 
him at soi: ‘length: 


For bipolarit, .... may already be passing, and, 
with the risc..f countries like China, Western 
Germany, ana possibly Japan and India, its dis- 
integration into a new multipower system may be 
in the offing. ... If, or when, in addition to the 
present two atomic powers or power blocs, an in- 


8 “Regionalism, Functionalism, and Universal 
International Organization,” World Politics, VIII 
(January, 1956), 283. 
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definite number of other countries possess atomic 
capabilities, any new multipower system thus 
arising will have aspects vastly different from 
what those who talk in terms of a “return” to a 
five-power or six-power system are effvisaging. 
It would be radically new in the sense that it 
would add to the present two nuclear blocs an in- 
definite number of units which, whether “big,” 
“medium,” or “small” in traditional terms, would 
all exist on a basis of fundamental “equality” as 
possessors of the new weapon, ‘“Multipolarity’’ 
(on the pattern of the term ‘“‘bipolarity’’), or 
‘“‘polycentrism,” might be terms better fitting a 
situation, or system, in which each unit consti- 
tutes a center or pole of absolute power. This is 
something utterly different from the classical con- 
stellation of “multinational” or “multipower” 
system with its graduated power of comparable 
‘‘powers.’’9 


At this point, Herz adds in a footnote: “Tf I 
understand him correctly, this is the system 
Mr. Kaplan has in mind when he calls one of 
his ‘models’ the ‘unit-veto system’.”’ As the 
lengthy citation implies, the term ‘multipolar- 
ity” is applied to an international system in 
which each “‘actor,” regardless of size, possesses 
an invulnerable nuclear capability such that it 
may destroy any other actor (even if being 
destroyed itself in the process). This problem 
is inherent in the diffusion of nuclear weapons 
among a large number of nation-states, creating 
an approximation of Hobbes’ “war of all 
against all.” 

But is it necessary to assume that a “multi- 
polarity” of states with nuclear striking forces 
will be identical with a multiplicity of blocs, 
each composed of a number of states? Such an 
argument could be based on the assertion that 
the hydrogen bomb is an “absolute weapon” 
to such an extent that it equalizes a single state 
and a bloc of states with respect to their defen- 
sive security (or “impermeability,” to usc 
Herz’ term): 


In principle, such countries [z.e., with nuclear 
capabilities] acquire equal power status. True, as 
I have indicated before, possession of nuclear 
weapons as such does not necessarily mean equal 
power to destroy or retaliate, especially when 
nuclear units included in defense blocs with some 
amount of coordinated policy are involved. But 
when any number of uncommitted and unco- 
ordinated units have this power, the situation 
may be different. ... The world would not only 
be at the mercy of each power as such but would 


? John H. Herz, International Relations in the 
Atomic Age (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959), pp. 34-35. 
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also be dependent on whoever—that is, which per- 
son, group, regime within each unit—was con- 
trolling the military establishment. .. .° 


In othem, words, Herz concludes that the 
“equalization” caused by nuclear diffusion 
would have its ‘unit veto” effects when a large 
number of states or blocs attain the capability 
to destroy any rival. Despite his use of the term 
multipolarity in this context, Herz leaves open 
the possibility that “defense blocs with some 
amount of coordinated policy’? may not stand 
ina “unit veto” relationship with one another.! 

If the “unit veto” system implies a large 
number of actors, therefore, itis not at all certain 
that Kaplan’s model describes the behavior of a 
small number of blocs (say less than ten), even 
assuming each is armed with nuclear weapons. 
In economic theory, for example, small-num- 
bers markets (oligopolies) have been found to 
differ fundamentally from systems with large 
numbers of actors. This suggests that it might 
be desirable to construct a “‘multi-bloc’”’ model 
while ignoring the effects of nuclear weapons; 
their introduction can be made later as a more 
“realistic” assumption. This follows the method 
used by Herz, since his brilliant analysis of the 
post-World War I] international system rests on 
a, distinction between the effects of bipolarity 
(a structure of power) and nuclear weapons (a 
crucial implement of military power).” 

There is one additional reason why a model 
of the type proposed may be useful. Although 
the current discussions of the “cold war” 
generally assume the existence of a “bipolar” 
situation, there are in fact a multiplicity of 
regional alliances of varying degrees of integra- 
tion. In the West, to be sure, this multiplicity 
has been well described as a ‘‘wheel,” with the 
United States at the hub and its many allies 
distributed around the circumference.“ None- 


10 Thid., p. 182. 

1 Kaplan himself has implied that a multiplic- 
ity of blocs might arise if the use of nuclear weap- 
ons were prohibited by joint agreement. (System 
and Process, p. 52). This suggests that, for Kap- 
lan, the “unit veto” model describes a state of an 
international system rather than a determinant 
structure. But certain structures are more likely 
to produce self-limiting agreements than others, 
as will be argued below. Kaplan’s “unit veto” 
model, by stressing the implications of nuclear 
capabilities, ignores the power context within 
which such military weapons are placed. 

12 International Politics, chs. 7, 8. See esp. p. 
Ili. 

13 Arnold Wolfers, “Stresses and Strains in 
‘Going It with Others’,” in Arnold Wolfers, ed., 
Alliance Policy in the Cold War (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1959), p. 7. 
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theless the theoretical implications of the rise 
of many multilateral organizations deserve 
study apart from this apparently overriding 
bipolar orientation; American participation in 
any one bloc (e.g., NATO) need not determine 
the behavior of another bloc (e.g., OAS), par- 
ticularly with respect to mtra-regional prob- 
lems. Although the model which follows is not 
intended as a descriptive one, therefore, it may 
not be without significance for an understand- 
ing of the numerous regional organizations 
currently in existence. 


II, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
MULTI-BLOC SYSTEM 


In order that the construction of the ‘multi- 
bloc model” may serve as a theoretical exten- 
sion of Kaplan’s typology, it is helpful to define 
the system with reference to his work. Once 
the characteristics of this model lmve been 
established on the basis of Kaplan’s proposi- 
tions, it will be feasible to introduce elements 
unique to a system composed of a plurality of 
bloe actors. This procedure has a further ad- 
vantage, because it enables one to begin with 
the assumption that a small number of blocs 
would behave like a small number of nation- 
states, at least while ignoring the effect of 
nuclear weapons. To determine the specific 
elements of a multi-bloc (or “balance of bloc”) 
system, therefore, we caneconveniently start 
with an analysis of the changes resulting from 
the substitution of bloc actors for the states in 
Kaplan’s “balance of power” model. This sub- 
stitution will suffice for the establishment of the 
general characteristics of the model proposed, 

In brief, then, the “pure” multi-bloc system is 
merely Kaplan’s “balance of power” model 
with five or more regional blocs as actors. For 
the sake of illustration, the blocs might be the 
Western Hemisphere, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union and East Europe, an Asian region 
dominated by China, and an African region. 
Other actors are possible (e.g., an Indo-Austra- 
lian or Middle Eastern bloc, not to mention 
states not committed to a bloc), and of course 
other patterns are conceivable. Each region 
must be sufficiently integrated to act as a unit 
in its relations with external powers or actors." 
If two crucial variables—the extent of integra- 


14 The definition of “integration,” the extent 
to which it may vary, and the effects of different 
degrees of integration must all be of crucial im- 
portance for the operation of the system. Al- 
though it is convenient, in order to establish the 
general configuration of the multi-bloc model, to 
assume that all blocs are equélly integrated, this 
assumption will be examined, in Section V. 
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tion and the effect of nuclear weapons—are 
temporarily ignored, the system will approxi- 
mate a rivalry of power between regional blocs 
comparable to that which existed, say, in Italy 
in the Fifteenth Century between the Italian 
city-states! or in Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century between the European nation-states.1® 
That is to say, the actors would use the means 
of internal growth and consolidation, alliances, 
claims of prestige, and war to compete for the 
achievement of conflicting but limited goals. 
These characteristics of the multi-bloc model 
can be described with reference to Kaplan’s 
rules for the “balance of power” system. 

Rule 1—“Act to increase capabilities, but 
negotiate rather than fight.’?”’ It might be 
objected that the emergence of regional blocs or 
“super-States” as international actors would 
render negotiation impossible. According to 
this view” because each member of the inter- 
national system would be so large, a ‘‘titanic 
conflict” would inevitably result.!8 There are, 
however, several important theoretical reas- 
sons why this inability to negotiate need not 
follow. First, a study of the process of the 
“integration” of states into larger political 
communities has developed the hypothesis that 
such integration is normally followed by an 
inward or “selfish” orientation rather than by 


outward ‘“‘aggression.’?9 Secondly, the deci- , 


sion-makers of a regional bloc, being respon- 
sible to a large, multi-national “constituency,” 
would be forced to take into consideration a 


14 Cf, Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplo- 
macy (London: Jonathan Cape, 1955), Pt. II. 

16 The bibliography on the “balance of power” 
system is, of course, quite large. For a survey of 
the operations of the system after 1848, see 
A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for the Mastery of 
Europe (Oxford, 1954). 

7 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 23. 

18 Lippmann’s reply to this argument with ref- 
erence to World War II is not irrelevant: “It will 
be feared that great constellations like the 
Atlantic Community, the Russian Orbit, the 
Chinese Community will become engaged in a 
titanic conflict. The members of these commu- 
nities are now engaged in a titanic conflict, and in 
order to survive they have had to organize im- 
promptu and tardily, the strategical combinations 
which, in my view, they ought to maintain and 
perfect. It cannot be said that this titanic conflict 
was caused by regional combinations. It can be 
said that it was not prevented and has very nearly 
been lost because they did not exist.” U. 8S. War 
Aims, p. 191. 

18 Karl W. Deutgch et al., Political Community 
and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957), p. 25. 
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multiplicity of considerations and cross-pres- 
sures; as the famous argument of the Federalist, 
No. 10, suggests, such broader units tend to be 
less dangerous than narrow and homogeneous 
societies.*° A similar consideration is suggested 
by Kaplan’s proposition that the more numer- 
ous the roles occupied by decision-makers, the 
more information they will consider and hence 
the more flexible their policies will be.” If it be 
assumed that blocs would tend to require com- 
plex institutional structures with some “‘fed- 
eral” basis, this hypothesis suggests that those 
responsible for a bloc’s foreign policy would 
tend to be somewhat ‘‘flexible.”’ 

It is not being suggested here that a multi- 
bloc system would necessarily be peaceful. 
Although Hoffmann apparently makes this 
assumption, it is certainly gratuitous if not 
utopian.” But if a plurality of blocs need not be 
peaceful, there is equally no reason to believe 
that bloc actors would be necessarily incapable 
of preferring negotiation to war. Even if one 
introduces the possession of nuclear capabili- 
ties (which will not be attempted formally until 
Section IV), there is no need to assume that 
the behavior of a bloc-actor would be more 
“aggressive” than that of a nation-state. Cer- 
tainly the experience ‘of NATO with respect to 
nuclear warheads shows that in a regional or- 
ganization including conflicting interests, ‘‘im- 
mobilism” and indecision are as likely as an 
expansionist hostility. And this is so in a rela- 
tively rigid bipolar system, in which NATO is 
opposed by a homogeneous bloc, t.e., the War- 
saw Pact nations. To say the least, therefore, 
a multi-bloc system seems compatible with 
Kaplan’s first rule; war in such a system would 
not arise from sources fundamentally different 
from those in a “balance of power” model. 

Rule 2—“Fight rather than pass up oppor- 


20 The smaller the society, the fewer probably 
will be the distinct parties and interests compos- 
ing it; the fewer the distinct parties and interests. 
the more frequently will a majority be found of 
the same party; and the smaller the number of 
individuals composing a majority, and the 
smaller the compass within which they are placed, 
the more easily will they concert and execute 
their plans of oppression.” The Federalist, Edward 
Mead Earle, ed. (New York: Modern Library, 
n.d.), pp. 60-61. While Madison here refers to in- 
ternal oppression, the same argument could be 
made with reference to foreign policy. 

21 Kaplan, System and Process, pp. 104~105. 

2 Cf. Organisations Internationales, pp. 417- 
18. Hoffmann even implies that the unique virtue 
of regional associations is that they couldn’! en- 
gage in “power politics,” at least if properly regu- 
lated. 
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tunities to increase capabilities.’ No structure 
of the international system precludes conflict. 
The conception of a “stable” system does not 
mean thagno violence occurs or that no change 
takes place, but that violence and change 
remain within “tolerable” limits such that the 
identity or underlying structure of the system 
is not overthrown.” While it has been argued 
above that a total war of annihilation is not 
implicit in the structure of a multi-bloc system 
(as distinguished from the weapons likely in 
that system), it has also been suggested that 
blocs are not intrinsically “peaceful”? either. 
Indeed, it seems impossible to determine, in 
the abstract, the relative likelihood of conflict 
in the multi-bloc system, since the outbreak of 
violence depends on the goals (2.e., the kinds 
of ‘capabilities’ to be increased) and the 
power situation of the actors. 

One can suggest, however, the kinds of 
“opportunities” for fighting which might exist 
in the multi-bloc model, since these are par- 
tially determined by the structure of the sys- 
tem. Four possibilities can be distinguished: 
(1) Occupation of territory outside the blocs, 
either “marginal” to a bloc or “uncommitted” 
to any bloc (the device employed by European 
nation-states, especially with respect to colo- 
nies) ; (2) division of a rival bloc, rendering it 
impotent (the classic ‘‘divide and rule’’); (3) 
control over a rival bloc, resulting either in 
direct amalgamation or indirect subversion and 
dominance (comparable to the means of Soviet 
control over Eastern Europe); or (4) forcible 
establishment of world government. The iast 
of these “opportunities” clearly involves chang- 
ing the very structure of the international 
system, creating something approximating 
Kaplan’s “hierarchical” or “universal” model. 
While this indicates the obvious fact that a 
multi-bloc system, if established, could not be 
expected to be permanent, it is not especially 
interesting as an indication of the workings of 
the multi-bloc system itself. To be sure, in any 
“realistic” sense, it would be necessary to 
assume that a bloc or blocs (e.g., the Soviet 
bloc) would attempt to establish their hegem- 
ony, but this is explicity dealt with by 
Kaplan’s rules four and five. 

Of the remaining three kinds of ‘opportuni- 


233 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 28. 

24 Ibid., pp. 6-7. See below, Section ITI. 

*% The possibility of the opening of space to con- 
quest, while not absurd, is ignored for these pur- 
poses (if only because its consequences seem hard 
to predict, although the parallel with the explora- 
tion and contro! of the non-European world after 
the Sixteenth Century obviously suggests itself). 
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ties” to increase a bloc’s “capabilities” by 
fighting, two depend upon the internal vulner- 
ability of rival blocs: division, and subversion 
or conquest of a bloc are unlikely whenever 
intra-bloc integration provides the regional 
organization with sufficient means to maintain 
control over its “constituency.” Since a high 
degree of integration is being assumed, these 
objectives would be relatively unpromising in 
the “pure” model. The remaining type of 
“opportunity” (fighting to occupy marginal 
territories) is, it will be noted, a “limited” one. 
That is, the likely cause of overt hostilities in 


_the “pure” multi-bloc model is compatible with 
the third rule formulated by Kaplan. 


Rule 8—‘“Stop fighting rather than elimi- 
nate an essential nationalactor.’’*? Therelevance 
of this rule does not depend on the possession 
of a nuclear capability, as is evident from 
Hitler’s overt violation of it. As the example 
shows, there is no assurance that a bloc (any 
more than a state in classical international 
relations) would tolerate a competitive rela- 
tionship with other power equals. It 1s neces- 
sary, however, to distinguish between the ideo- 
logical goals of an actor and the power limita- 
tions placed upon him by the structure of the 
international system as he perceives it. For 
example, the Soviet Union is now committed 
to the “victory of socialism” throughout the 
world, but this has not pgevented the emer- 
gence of a doctrine of ‘peaceful coexistence” 
which explicitly claims to accept the present 
bipolar system, especially with respect to 
Germany. While hegemonic goals are possible, 
therefore, the existence of a number of rivals, 
capable of forming a coalition, can force any 
given “actor”? (nation or bloc) to limit his 
objectives, at least with regard to the destruc- 
tion of any other major member of the system.” 
However, this circumspection, created by the 
interdependence of a small number of signifi- 
cant international “actors,” need not apply to 
those entities which are of lesser size and 
importance. 

As a corollary to this rule, it therefore follows 
that one could “eliminate any non-essential 


2 This restriction will, as has been suggested, 
be removed in Section V. 

27 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 23. 

28 Tt may not be irrelevant in this respect that 
the Soviet Union rejected suggestions, after World 
War II, that its Eastern European satellites join 
the U.S.S.R. as integral member-republies. If the 
maintenance of the form of nation-states, even 
with reference to minor ones, was compatible with 
Soviet ideology and political domination, self- 
restraint with major rivals might also be expected. 
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actor when convenient.” As was implied by the 
definition of the “opportunities” in a multi- 
bloc system, the uncommitted states between 
blocs are the most likely objectives of “aggres- 
sion.” It might even be assumed that no such 
intermediate states would ultimately remain 


outside of the major blocs, thus producing. 


what Kaplan has called (with reference to 
bipolarity) a “tight” rather than a “loose” 
system? While such a procedure might be 
violent, it need not cause “total” war, since 
the continued existence of any bloc would not 
be at stake. The implications of this corollary 
suggest the possible “realism” of a multi-bloc 


model, since it describes one possible means of 


absorbing the many nation-states of Asia 
and Africa into the structure of the interna- 
tional system.? Since Kaplan’s other models do 
not provide a completely satisfactory frame- 
work for integrating the “uncommitted na- 
tions,” this may be claimed as an “advantage” 
for the multi-bloc model. 

Rule 4.—Act to oppose any coalition or 
single actor which tends to assume a position of 
predominance with respect to the rest of the 
system.” If the assumptions made to this 
point are accepted, it is unlikely that the sub- 
stitution of bloc actors for nation-states would 
change the operation of this rule. The most 
ready objection would be, of course, the ide- 
ology of the Sovieg bloc and the danger that 
should other Communist blocs emerge (e.g., a 
Chinese-centered region in Asia), they would 
combine in a drive for hegemony due to their 
common ideology. Such ideological solidarity 
was not, historically speaking, absent from the 
“balance of power” system.* As is shown by the 


29 Tbid., p. 48. 

2 Cf. Robert C. Good, “The U. S. and the 
Colonial Debate,” in Wolfers, Alliance Policy, 
esp. pp. 269-70. 

31 In Kaplan’s models, these nonaligned states 
might be: (a) “neutral” balances within an inter- 
national actor (“loose bipolar system’’), (b) pow- 
erlessly integrated into two opposed bloes (“tight 
bipolar’), (e) relatively equal members of a 
world government (‘universal system”) or largely 
dissolved into a world government (‘hierarchical 
system”), or finally, (d) all either provided with 
an invulnerable nuclear capability or destroyed 
(‘unit veto system”). The first of these roughly 
corresponds with the present situation, and does 
not indicate how the rising power of these areas 
will affect the “balancing” procedure; the second 
and third are relatively unlikely. The last (“unit 
veto”) would be not only highly unstable, but, in 
any prudent sense, ‘‘undesirable’’. 

32 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 23. 


policies of France in the Thirty Years’ War, 
beliefs need not prevent “unholy” alliances for 
the purpose of checking a hegemonic power. 
Indeed, if one contrasts the “conjainment” 
policy under which one state (the United 
States) has an ultimate commitment to pre- 
serve the status quo everywhere in the world, a 
system with a multiplicity of regional units 
might well be more capable of checking threats 
to predominance than a bipolar system, 
whose rigidities make even a slight change of 
position a dangerous sign of “predominance.” 

Rule 5<~‘‘Act to constrain actors who sub- 
scribe to supra-national [here supra-regional] 
organizing principles.’’*6 It is conceivable that a 
multi-bloc system could exist without an “‘in- 
ternational actor” such as the UN, and it is 
even likely that the regional institutions would 
be as jealous of their “sovereignty” as are 
nation-states today. Indeed, Lippmann argued 
that this is one of the great advantages of re- 
gional organizations, since they preclude the 
conversion of “local”? issues into global con- 
flicts.37 Because the weakening of national 
loyalties might well imply the substitution of 
regional allegiances—and not the automatic 
emergence of ‘‘universalism’’—world govern- 
ment would be likely to serve the hegemonic 
interests of one bloc even if it emerged out of 
the multi-bloc system. Unless statesmen sud- 
denly decide to accept the preponderance of a 
single power or bloc, therefore ‘“‘supra-regional”’ 
sovereignty over the internal affairs of blocs 
would probably be opposed.*8 


3 The religious wars of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries are a frequently cited 
illustration of this; the “‘iberal”’—‘monarchist”’ 
split after the Congress of Vienna is a more recent 
example. 

34 An even more extreme proof may be found in 
the tacit opposition of the Papacy to Hapsburg 
expansion (most especially when directed toward 
Italy) and the somewhat less than messianic zeal 
of the Pope’s opposition to the Protestant princes 
on some occasions. 

% Herz, International Relations, pp. 158-56. 
Cf. Walter Lippmann’s definition of a “solvent” 
foreign policy, U. S. Foreign Policy (Boston, 
1943), pp. 9-10. 

% Kaplan, System and Process, p. 28. 

37 U. S. War Aims, pp. 189-90. 

38 Tt would seem that this is the weakest point 
in Herz’ analysis, for he appears to leap from the 
era of allegiance to nation-states (now obsolete” 
because of nuclear weapons) to “universalism” 
(International Relations, ch. 12). In point of fact, 
men’s loyalties have been shifted from narrow to 
broader communities, but rarely has the scope of 
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Although according to Kaplan’s propositions 
the multi-bloc system would not include a 
‘universal actor,” an international organiza- 
tion like ie UN will be included in the model 
for the sake of “realism.” As a symbol of the 
interdependence of regional blocs, the UN or 
a parallel agency would primarily serve medi- 
ating functions—+.e., providing a locus for 
diplomatic contacts and implement agreed so- 
lutions under an “impartial” aegis.®® In other 
words, the international organization would be 
likely to continue its current functions, rather 
than to develop punitive sanctions as a “pure” 
collective security system. Within a frame- 
work of a system of a limited number of blocs— 
especially if their power is relatively equal— 
it is possible that something like the Concert of 
Europe mechanisms might develop in the con- 
text of the UN, as indeed was apparently in- 
tended in the Security Council. Trends in this 
direction might lead to an approximation of 
what George Liska has defined as a ‘‘multiple 
equilibrium,” in which regional and universal 
organizations complement one another.*° 


the community involved such a revolutionary 


change. To commit himself to world government, 
the average American citizen would be forced to 
“identify” himself with Laos, South Africa, and 
Yemen as well as South Carolina. Herz is forced 
to argue that the threat of nuclear annihilation 
must induce this change, but popular apathy 
would seem to belie the actuality of this process. 
Of course, a nuclear war or an attack from Mars 
might do the trick....In the meantime, world- 
wide organization, if it assumes direct powers 
over all regions and states, is likely to do so under 
the “guidance” of a hegemonic power center, Cf.: 
“A world organization may be a necessary con- 
venience as well as a valuable symbol. But the 
intermediate unit is more likely to be the opera- 
tive factor in the transition from nationalism to 
internationalism.” Carr, Nationalism and After, 
pp. 46-47, 

39 ‘This is not the place to enter into an extensive 
discussion of the current role of the UN or its pos- 
sibilities. See Inis L. Claude, Jr., Swords Into 
Plowshares (New York, 1959) for a balanced judg- 
ment. Cf. Ernst B. Haas, “Regional Integration 
and National Policy,” International Conciliation, 
No. 513 (May, 1957), esp. pp. 488-42. 

40 See his International Equilibrium (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), esp. 
chs. 5, 6, 7. Because of the general unwillingness of 
statesmen to surrender power to an external or- 
ganization beyond their control, it has seemed 
wiser to take Kaplan’s “balance of power” model 
rather than Liska’s ‘multiple equilibrium” as a 
theoretical starting point. Nonetheless the effects 
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Should an international organization play at 
least the minimum role of providing “diplo- 
matic sanctions” (or acting as the ‘‘policeman” 
for agreements between powers), its effective- 
ness as a “balancer” would be somewhat dif- 
ferent from its role today. In a loose bipolar 
system with relatively equal power constella- 
tions, the “balancing” function is extraordi- 
narily delicate and cannot replace a rough par- 
ity between blocs.” It is at least arguable, in 
contrast, that in a multi-bloc system the UN 
would have a more independent function as a 
mediator or formulator of the predominant 
views. In the classical “balance of power” sys- 
tem, it was necessary for one state to act as the 
“balancer.” Usually England, the so-called 
“swing” power, played this role, so that when 
the English followed isolationist policies, the 
flexibility of the entire system was threat- 
ened. An organization (and especially a civil 
service) identified with the international ‘com- 
munity” would be forced to perform its “bal- 
ancing” functions or lose its raison d'être; since 
experience shows the tendency of organiza- 
tions to maintain themselves, the UN might 
stabilize the multi-bloc system by insuring that 
changes in power constellations were met with 
an effective “balancing” response. 

Rule 6.—‘‘Permit defeated or constrained na- 
tional actors to reenter the system as accept- 
able role partners or act to bring some previ- 
ously unessential actor within the essential 
actor classification.” Treat all essential actors 
as acceptable role partners.’ The condition 
in the Jast sentence is perhaps the most essen- 
tial factor when comparing current regional 
agreements with the blocs in the model being 
proposed. In order to ensure the “perfect” or 
“pure” model, the requirement of absolute 
flexibility of alignment implies that no state can 
participate in more than a single bloc. Such re- 
gional integrity and separateness is radically 
different from the present structure of over- 


of the possession of nuclear weapons by a small 
number of actors may well create a congruence of 
the two seemingly diverse schemes. See below, 
Section IV. 

4 Cf. Haas, “Regionalism, Functionalism, and 
Universal International Organization.” 

42 This part of the rule is implied in Rule 38. 
However, since the changes in the identity of 
actors are not instantaneous, this rule also implies 
that the number of members of the system may 
change. This part of the rule will not be analyzed 
in any detail, save for passing references to the 
influence of numbers in Section III. 

48 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 23. 
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lapping bloc ties or networks of alliances.“ 
This aspect of the model can be clarified by the 
contemporary example of the United States as 
a member of both NATO and the OAS. Regard- 
less of the future integration of either of these 
two regions, it would be difficult for them to be 
aligned against one another; the overlapping 
membership of the United States introduces a 
“rigidity” which is perhaps comparable to the 
dynastic rigidities of classical diplomacy.” As 
the example shows, such à rigidity would not 
make a “balancing” system impossible, espe- 
cially since dynastically allied states often di- 
verged when “reason of state” seemed to over- 
ride family ties. Nonetheless, overlapping 
membership in more than one bloc would seri- 
ously reduce the flexibility of alignments, and in 
so doing would make the operation of all the 
other rules more difficult. In particular, the 
rigidity oisalliances would make more likely the 
expansion of any conflict into a total war with 
total aims.“ 

To specify completely the effects of overlap- 


4 Cy. Haas, “Regional Integration and Na- 
tional Policy,” pp. 381-83, 483-37; William Lee 
Miller, “The American Methods and the Alliance 
System,” in Alliance Policy, pp. 38-34; and 
William Welch, “Soviet Commitments to Collec- 
tive Action,” ibid., pp. 280-81. This remark ig- 
nores, obviously, the varying integration in differ- 
ent blocs; moreover, current regional agreements 
are integrated at a low level, whereas the “pure” 
model assumes uniformly and highly integrated 
units. 

45 “Rigidity” here does not mean that two 
blocs with a common member state could not 
conceivably be aligned against each other, but 
only that the presence of the common member 
makes them less likely to choose allies according 
to the needs of the moment. E.g., the dynastic 
union of the states of Austria and Spain under the 
Hapsburg family (and later of France and ‘Spain 
under the Bourbons) limited the ability of the 
“branches of the family” to oppose one another. 
It might be added that if a single nation-state 
is a member of two blocs, these two blocs might 
be encouraged to oppose one another should each 
bloe seek sole control over the common member; 
in this case the “rigidity” introduced by over- 
lapping membership is an increase in the prob- 
ability of opposition, rather than an increase in 
the probability of alliance. 

4 E.g., it is often argued that the rigidity of the 
Austro-German alliance brought about World 
War I as a “total” rather than a “limited” war, 
because it forced conflict with any European 
state to become conflict with all. Cf. Kaplan, 
System and Process, p. 29. 
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ping membership, however, it is necessary to go 
somewhat further. The extent of rigidity intro- 
duced by the simultaneous membership of one 
state in two blocs is; determined bythe rela- 
tive power of the central decision-making units 
of the two blocs with respect to the mower of 
the state with overlapping membership. For 
example, if both NATO and OAS had an insti- 
tutional body with the authority and power to 
override the United States (as one federated 
member-state among equals), clearly the rigid- 
ity would be of limited importance in a crucial 
case. But where both regions are absolutely 
dependent upon the power of a common mem- 
ber, the model as defined above could noi 
operate. As an aside, it might be noted that 
the opposition of many “new nations’ to 
regionalism has been based precisely on the 
fear that such overlapping membership would 
enable the ex-colonial powers to dictate to 
regions of which they are not geographically 
contiguous members.‘ Yet conceivably the re- 
lations between the former colonies and their 
erstwhile mother countries may be sublimated 
into a tacit preference for alliances between 
the “new” blocs and the bloc containing the 
European powers. Such an alignment would 
imply a rigidity, but one less stringent than 
the rigidity caused by overlapping member- 
ship.*8 

The foregoing discussion indicates some of 
the difficulties involved in “realizing”? a model 
of the present type. The value of such models 
lies, however, not in their immediate descrip- 
tive virtues, but in their ability to indicate an 
underlying structure and thereby to suggest 
alternative modes of organizing the interna- 
tional system. As with Weber’s “pure types” of 
authority, such a method is dangerous, for it is 
always tempting to take the abstraction as a 
“norm” which should be a guide for policy and 
a standard of judgment. And while such a norm 
may not be undesirable, it should be a con- 
scious choice. 

In what has been said to this point, a multi- 
bloe system following Kaplan’s rules for a 


47 Hence an Indian author has opposed a re- 
gional organization in the Indian Ocean having 
“punitive” collective security powers, largely on 
the ground that English participation in the bloc 
would enable Great Britain to maintain a kind 
of quasi-colonial control. K. M. Pannikar, ‘“Re- 
gionalism and World Security,” in Pannikar ef 
al., Regionalism and Security (New Delhi: Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 1948), pp. 3-6. 

48 This type of rigidity might be comparable to 
the English preference for the Austrian alliance 
prior to the “Diplomatic Revolution” of 1756. 
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“balance of power”? model has been proposed, 
with the addition of a “universal actor” as a 
presumably unavoidable part of the structure. 
To do swit has been necessary to make three 
assumptions: first, that Kaplan’s rules all 
apply; second, that nuclear weapons are irrele- 
vant; and third, that each bloc is a perfectly 
integrated whole, acting as a unit. The follow- 
ing sections will remove these assumptions one 
at a time. 


Hi. THE STABILITY OF THE SYSTEM 


To this point, the multi-bloc model has been 
described with reference to Kaplan’s six rules 
for the “balance of power” system. It is 
important to ascertain whether the stability of 
the multi-bloc model would be undermined 
should these rules not apply completely. 
“Stability” here means only that a system, in 
reacting to internal and external changes, re- 
mains within certain arbitrary bounds which 
define the system; rigid maintenance of the 
status quo is not implied. In other words, a 
stable system is capable of adapting itself to 
altered conditions so that it can survive.4 The 
limits within which a system can “find” an 
“appropriate” response to its surroundings are 
of course variable, and the unique element in 
the “balance of power’’ system was its extraor- 
dinary flexibility, and hence the wide range 
of arrangements which were possible within it. 
One can therefore distinguish highly flexible or 
adaptive systems from more rigid ones. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the flexi- 
bility of a system does not, a priori, determine 
its stability as measured by the capacity to 
persist through time; stability is a function of 
both the flexibility of response and the type of 
stimulus, and a system with a great multitude 


49 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 6. 

59 In the terminology of system-theory, a 
highly flexible system is ‘‘ultra-stable’”’ since, in 
responding to stimuli, it can “search” for the 
level or general type of response. In contrast, a 
system which can only adapt to its environment 
on a given level or “field” of behavior is tech- 
nically called “stable.” See W. Ross Ashby, De~ 
sign for a Brain (New York, 1952), p. 99; Kaplan, 
System and Process, pp. 6-8. An ultra-stable 
system can be illustrated by a system of five pow- 
ers in which a large number of alliances is pos- 
sible; within any set of alliances, the system 
would be capable of adapting to changes and 
maintaining itself. In contrast, a bipolar system 
may be “stable” (since it can maintain itself in 
the face of internal and external changes), but no 
different arrangement of power is possible without 
altering the very structure of the system. 
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of possible reactions, if it can be upset by a 
minor change, may be unstable. 

Kaplan has argued that the inconsistency 
between his rules 1 and 2 is a necessary element 
of the model, since without the contradiction 
between the desire to negotiate and the desire 
to fight there would be less flexibility. While 
it is true that a highly flexible system is able 
to adapt itself to quite varied circumstances, 
however, there are limits to the rapidity with 
which any social system can change. Hence 
Kaplan’s “pure” model of infinitely changeable 
alliances within a system of five or more 
powers is, like the economic theory of perfect 
competition, rarely achieved in its complete 
form. 

Apart from this consideration of “realism,” 
should rules 1 and 2 not be followed because an 
actor did not desire to increase his capabilities 
or fight, although the system wortftd be less 
adaptable in its response to disturbances, 
such disturbances themselves might be less 
likely, On the other hand, actors violating rule 1 
because they refuse to negotiate would radically 
increase the instability of the system, in the 
sense of the likelihood of violent change 
through war. Generally speaking, however, 
these two rules are the most “natural” ones 
since they conform to the calculating self- 
interest of competitors. Therefore, although it 
is possible that the traditional pattern of 
diplomacy would be transformed in a multi- 
bloc system into a kind of declaratory propa- 
ganda exchange, the competitive elements of 
the “balance of power” system are not likely 
to be absent—and if absent, the model might 
well be further stabilized. 

The one exception to this, the bloc with 
hegemonic ambitions, violates even more 
clearly rules 3 and 4. Certainly ideological ties 
between blocs would be possible (Gf not likely), 
and these would gravely weaken the operation 
of rule 4. However, as long as those blocs 
having a preponderance of power opposed any 
bloc with hegemonic tendencies, the stability 
of the system would not be destroyed. Still 
leaving nuclear weapons aside, this would de- 
pend on the number of blocs in the model. 
Kaplan’s definition holds for a system with five 
or more actors, but historically there have been 
international systems or sub-systems with four 
or three actors as well. Clearly, in the five-bloc 


51 Tbid., p. 52. 

5 Kaplan recognized that the “balance of 
power” model could be stable only if the rate of 
change of alliances is within limits (2bzd., p. 35), 
but his rules themselves contm#in no provision for 
this ‘realistic’ limitation. 
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instance, violation of rules 3 and 4 by more 
than two blocs would tend to destroy the 
system; similarly a hegemonic- pair in the 
three-bloc system could be expected to reduce 
the number of independent actors and alter the 
system. But whereas systems with an odd 
number of members require a majority of 
“rule-abiding” blocs, an even number of blocs 
may be stable (although rigid) when there is a 
standoff. This is so in the current bipolar 
antagonism of East vs. West, and might hold 
for a two-to-two division of four bloes (e.g., 
Western Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
vs. Communist Chinese-dominated Asia and 
the USSR). Thus it appears that the more 
numerous the blocs, the more stable the system 
will be, since the number of “aggressive” 
actors required to destroy the system increases. 

This holds under the condition that all blocs 
are relatively equal, and with the proviso that 
systems with odd numbers of actors will be 
relatively flexible whereas those with an even 
number of member-blocs will tend toward 
rigidity. 

In Kaplan’s “pure” model, a high degree of 
flexibility is required not only by the provision 
for five or more actors, but by rules 4 and 6, 
which demand opposition to any threatening 
state and willingness to ally with any state. 
While violation of these rules would doubtless 
reduce the range of possible responses, however, 
it is not clear how®*far the resulting rigidity 
would necessarily lead to violent instability. It 
has often been pointed out that rigidity of 
alliance policy often contributed to war in the 
classical state system, but overly rapid adjust- 
ments, too delicately attuned to some pre- 
sumed “balance,” were more important as the 
source of conflict.” Rigidity of alliances will 
cause the sytem to be unstable if a bloc is 
forced to go to war against its own self-interest 
merely to protect a disintegrating ally, as is 
likely to occur when the two allied blocs are 
both isolated and unable to find other possible 
alliance partners. But this type of rigidity, 
which may be said to have destroyed the 
Nineteenth Century European system by 
“causing” World War I, is an extreme case— 
and its importance may be reduced by the 
impact of nuclear weapons, since these make the 
danger of such a war more immediately ap- 
parent to the stronger of the two isolated 
actors. In contrast, the highly ‘‘flexible” sys- 
tem derives its stability not from its ability to 
avoid conflict, but due to a configuration of 
power which tends to limit the violence and 


53 Cf, Kaplan’s image of the precarious nature 
of the “balancing” process, tbid., p. 32. 
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objectives of any war. Nevertheless, when the 
classical state system was “flexible,” peace and 
even the stability of the system were far from 
assured; on the contrary, the attempt to 
“balance” every change in every riva®S power 
position often led to extended wars which were 
limited only by the resources availf&ible to 
monarchs, and not by a voluntary restriction 
of the scope of violence. The current tendency 
to “idealize” the classic “balance of power” era, 
while understandable as a reaction against the 
utopian desire to banish power from inter- 
national politics, should not be accepted un- 
critically as a theoretical proposition. Hence 
it is not at all clear that the “pure” multi-bloc 
model, which would be highly flexible accord- 
ing to Kaplan’s rules, would necessarily be the 
most stable sytem with a plurality of blocs. 

At this point it is desirable to introduce 
theoretical properties developed in economics 
with reference to systems of a small number of 
interdependent, rival actors. In oligopolistic 
markets (7.e., those with few firms), each de- 
cision-maker is aware of the effects of his 
policies on the actions of each of his competitors 
and vice versa. Economic theorists have called 
this situation ‘‘mutual interdependence recog- 
nized.”54 That is, each firm is aware that an 
apparently advantageous action will lead to a 
response by the others nullifying the original 
act. The clearest example is price-cutting; firm 
A may be tempted to cut its price in order to 
increase sales, but if it does so, firms B, C, ete. 
are likely to “retaliate,” and may even reduce 
their prices below A’s. What ensues is signifi- 
cantly called a “price war.” Prices charged by 
all firms fall, so that no one firm gains the ad- 
ditional sales anticipated when it was first 
decided to undersell the rivals. The only result 
is that all firms suffer, especially if each con- 
tinues to sell roughly the same quantity of 
merchandise, but at far lower prices than bce- 
fore. 

Under these circumstances, price wars are in 
fact relatively rare, as the repeated prosecution 
of oligopolistic industries for violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act shows. Rather, a 
tendency develops toward what has been 
called ‘‘quasi-agreement”’ or “tacit collusion.” 


54 See especially William Fellner, Competition 
Among the Few (New York, 1949), pp. 15-16, 
24—50, 120-136 and passim. 

š Elasticity of demand can be ignored, at least 
for those “price wars” in which the selling price is 
reduced below total average cost. Since such 
severe price wars are not incomparable with large 
scale modern warfare in their effects, the parallel 
seems justified. 
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Each actor, aware that any change on his part 
will bring about immediate responses by others, 
refrains from making overt price cuts unless he is 
quite cagtain that the others will “follow” him 
exactly. ‘Thus prices of all firms tend to be the 
same (ow nearly so), with prices changing at the 
same time and by the same amount. In con- 
nection with this pattern, one firm has often 
become traditionally accepted as the “leader” 
responsible for initiating all changes. In this 
way no one firm can maximize its profits, but 
all firms are able to practice what Fellner has 
called “limited joint profit maximization.” 

The relevance of this type of behavior to 
international relations is obvious. The inter- 
dependence of actors in the international sys- 
tem has normally been recognized, since any 
change can normally be attributed to a single 
actor and normally affects others. And while 
states have not, in the past, been reluctant to 
enter into the international analogue to 
“price wars,” this has largely been due to the 
considerable opportunities for gain present in 
the emerging European state system, which 
were not overshadowed by the consequences of 
losing a war. By the Nineteenth Century, this 
situation began to change radically (save with 
respect to non-European territories, which 
continued to be the object of conflicts), and 
the emergence of the Concert of Europe after 
1815 could even be attributed to a recognition 
of this fact. Indeed, the European state system 
after the Congress of Vienna provides a striking 
example of an international ‘‘quasi-agreement,” 
since competition between states (or alliances 
of states) for direct or indirect control over 
territories on the margins of Europe was tacitly 
limited. Nevertheless, as long as power was 
relative and hence alliance a prime means of 
Increasing one’s capabilities, the behavior of 
states only partially approximated that of oli- 
gopolistic firms. With the appearance of nuclear 
weapons which equalize all actors—and which 
render violent competition (i.e., ‘‘war”’) mu- 
tually disadvantageous—the possibility of 
‘“‘quasi-agreement’”’ becomes of great impor- 
tance. Hence it is advisable to remove the as- 
sumption that only conventional military 
means are available to members of a multi- 
bloc system. 


IV. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Under contemporary technological condi- 
tions, Arthur Lee Burns has distinguished 
three types of nuclear capability: “The inde- 


pendent, the triggering, and the minimum . 


atomic variety.” An independent or complete 


56 “Power Politics and the Growing Nuclear 
Club,” Policy Memorandum Number 20 (Prince- 
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deterrent requires that a nuclear power be 
able to retaliate effectively after suffering a 
surprise (‘‘first strike”) attack. At present such 
a deterrent seems to require submarine 
launched, mobile, or hard-site ICBMs, which 
provide an invulnerable ‘‘second strike” ca- 
pability large enough to make the costs of a 
nuclear exchange prohibitive to all rivals. In 
contrast, the possessor of a “triggering” deter- 
rent, while not having an invulnerable second- 
strike capacity, 1s assured that a nuclear ex- 
change with any rival actor having an inde- 
pendent capability would render that rival 
vulnerable to a third (or nth) independent 
nuclear power.*? That is, even though a 
delivery system (e.g., long-range manned 
bombers) is vulnerable to surprise attack, it 
may deter more powerful rivals with invulner- 
able striking forces, provided that the invulner- 
ability and number of weapons confprising the 
rival’s independent deterrent are not unlimited. 
If, however, two or more independent nuclear 
powers have virtually infinite quantities of 
weapons, the triggering effect would not ensue; 
all powers lacking an independent deterrent 
would then be reduced, vis-à-vis the greatest 
powers, to the third or lowest class of nuclear 
capabilities. 

This lowest or “minimum atomic” category 
is capable of anything less than unambiguously 
deterring all rivals from engaging in a total 
nuclear exchange. By means of its ability to 
destroy several cities, such an actor (even 
without allies) might nonetheless still deter an 
attack from a neighbor having an independent 
deterrent.5® Moreover, the possession of a few 


ton University, Center of International Studies, 
1959), p. 18 and passim. The following analysis 
will assume the unlikelihood of technological 
changes which make an invulnerable second- 
strike capability impossible; such an innovation 
would probably lead to hegemony for its pos- 
sessor, total war, or both. 

57 Burns distinguishes between ‘“‘passive trig- 
gering” (in which the expenditure of missiles by an 
attacking independent power would remove the 
invulnerability of the attacker’s second-strike 
capability vzs-d-vzs a third, independent nuclear 
power) and “‘active triggering’ (in which the 
triggering power, by using its weapons in a first 
strike on an independent nuclear power, renders 
the victim vulnerable to a succeeding first strike 
by another nuclear power). Ibid., pp. 12~13. It 
should be noted that while the two types of trig- 
gering are different, especially under the tech- 
nological assumptions which Burns makes, they 
could well reinforce one another. 

58 This would follow when the more powerful 
nuclear actor wished to avoid both the initiation 
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isolated atomic weapons falling short of even 
this capability might still deter conventional 
attacks from non-nuclear or similarly armed 
powers. Considerable variation in the nuclear 
weapons systems within this “weakest” class 
might well be crucial when such actors are 
rivals among themselves, granted that each 
“minimum” deterrent power would be vulner- 
able to attack by all actors with an independent 
deterrent. Let us now apply these categories 
of military potential to the multi-bloc model as 
it has been developed to this point. 

To begin, it will be assumed that all blocs 
have symmetrical military establishments, in- 
cluding both an independent deterrent and the 
means (as well as the strategy) for conven- 
tional or limited warfare. This approximates a 
rather “pure” instance of the “nth country 
problem” where n is equal to about five." 
Burns, who analyzed the calculus of deterrence 
for systems with two, three, and four actors, 
concluded that the “strain” of five or more 
nuclear powers on the balance of terror is in- 
creased, and that triggering effects would be 
“quite unreliable as deterrents.’’®° His con- 
clusion is to the point: “These very uncer- 
tainties, however, might constrain all parties to 
be conservative, eschew blackmail, and sub- 
scribe to international projects for reducing the 
possibility of surprise attack,’’# 

In order to be stable, such a reaction to un- 
certainty would have to take the form of either 
express treaties or ‘‘quasi-agreements.” This 
possibility suggests that the strategies of nu- 
clear powers may not be based solely upon a 


rational calculation of deterrence. In other . 


words, one must distinguish between an analy- 
sis of deterrence (which depends on calculating 
the likely action of each individual actor in 
response to specified acts of each rival) and an 
analysis of systems of small numbers of com- 


of nuclear attack (necessary to neutralize the small, 
vulnerable stockpile of its neighbor) and the loss 
of one or two cities (which would result from any 
non-nuclear attack). See the example of Sweden 
deterring Russia, ibid., p. 17, and George W. 
Rathjens, Jr., “NATO Strategy: Total War,” in 
Klaus Knorr, ed., NATO and American Security 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959), 
ch. 4, pp. 88-89. 

59 Note that although the “unit veto” model 
assumes that each of a large number of countries 
has an independent deterrent, nuclear symmetry 
is far less likely to be realized on the level of 
nation-states, 
prerequisites are often limited by sheer size, than 
on the level of regional blocs. 

60 Op. cit., p. 16. 

8! bid. (original italics). 


where economic and technical - 
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petitors, studied as a system. One is therefore 
tempted to turn to the characteristics developed 
by oligopoly theory in economies in order to 
determine the likelihood of the emerg@@fice of 2 
tacit (or overt) agreement to limit the use, or 
at least the initial use, of nuclear weapOns.® 

The danger of nuclear annihilation has often 
been traced to the disproportion between the 
possible goals of policy and the destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. Yet this danger is 
similar to that of a price war for an oligopo- 
listic firm. To be sure, bankruptcy is not the 
immediate result of a price cut, whereas nu- 
clear annihilation is commonly believed to be 
the likely result of “push-button” missile war- 
fare; but the ultimate effects are roughly the 
same." Once the decision-makers of blocs are 
aware of the implications of nuclear warfare, 
a tacit agreement not to initiate an all-out 
nuclear strike would have a rather high prob- 
ability of effectiveness, especially if violations 
are unambiguous. This possibility is attested to 
by the length of the recent “tacit agreement” 
prohibiting nuclear testing, and the fact that 
when it was terminated some advance notice 
was publicly given—abroad at least, where it 
was indispensable, if not at home in the USSR. 
Although the awareness of mutual interde- 
pendence, necessary for such an agreement, 
would probably be weakest in the early years 
of each actor’s possession of a nuclear capabil- 
ity, it is possible that “experimenting” with 
the results of a nuclear exchange need not re- 
quire the explosion of bombs. 

The main problem facing an “anti-nuclear 
quasi-agreement”’ is the requirement that vio- 
lations be ambiguous. In a system with few 
actors, unlike a large-numbers system such as 


e2 Cf. Fellner, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. 

63 Tt is, however, uncertain that nuclear war 
would be as rapid as is generally assumed in the 
West. The Russians apparently plan for a more 
protracted battle. See Raymond L. Garthoff, 
Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age (New York, 
1958), pp. 87-89. 

64 The experience of those who tried to compete 
with John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Com- 
pany attests to this similarity. Cf. Ida Tarbell, 
The History of the Standard Oil Company (New 
York, 1904), II, passim. 

6 Compare the behavior of the United States, 
England, and the USSR on attaining a nuclear 
capability with their strategic attitudes (as well 
as that of France) at the present time. 

66 Tt is, however, true that the emergence of a 
“tacit agreement’ requires the kind of “learning” 
and “testing”? which is associated with the ‘‘sto- 
chastic” model in game theory. See Kaplan, 
System and Process, pp. 225 ff, 247. 
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the ‘‘unit-veto”’ model, it is less likely that an 
actor could use nuclear weapons anonymously. 
Radarenissile tracking is presumably suffi- 
ciently sophisticated to distinguish the con- 
tinent érom which missiles are launched. Al- 
though missiles launched from submarines (or 
space platforms) might enable an unidentified 
power to launch a nuclear strike, each region 
in a system. of five or six blocs would probably 
be aware of those enemies who might initiate 
a nuclear attack. Moreover, the effect of this 
order of numbers could well reinforce the quasi- 
agreement in another sense. Although Herz 
has noted that, in a bi-polar world, a pledge 
not to begin a nuclear war has advantages,® a 
self-denying agreement would be more stable 
with more than two parties to the accord. This 
follows simply because, in a face-to-face en- 
counter, relative power is easier to compute; 
the state (or bloc) losing a bi-polar conven- 
tional war or armaments race may unleash nu- 
clear war rather than suffer ultimate defeat. By 
contrast, when there are about five rivals, it is 
more difficult to ascertain whether a further 
decline in power will be disastrous. Since alli- 
ance, neutrality, or protection by a stronger 
power remain alternatives, even defeat in war 
—-provided it is limited—may be more accept- 
able than nuclear suicide. 

Even if it were possible to establish a stable 
agreement preventing the initiation of all-out 
nuclear war, of course, it does not follow that 
all nuclear weapons would necessarily be ‘‘out- 
lawed.” In the first place, it can be assumed 
that no actor would surrender his nuclear 


weapons, since it is impossible to conceive of a` 


system of arms control which would insure that 
all rivals could not possibly cheat. Secondly, 


87 International Politics, pp. 285-86. 

88 Current discussions of disarmament, with 
their emphasis on controls, usually fail to recog- 
nize that the possession of nuclear weapons, as 
distinct from their manufacture, is now probably 
beyond any feasible system of international in- 
spection. Agreements to disarm should be re- 
stricted to those armaments whose presence can 
be detected with a relatively high probability— 
i.e. especially conventional forces. Extending 
agreements, especially in writing, beyond this 
point merely invites the least scrupulous power 
to violate the agreement, since a cheater has some 
grounds for believing his rivals will not cheat. 
It is one of the great advantages of quasi-agree- 
ments_in general that the certainty of being the 
only cheater is denied the unscrupulous; hence 
when a quasi-agreement covers an action which 
can be detected by suspicious rivals (e.g., weapons 
testing or all-out nuclear assault), violations are 
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there are two possible uses for nuclear weapons 
which need not be prevented by the existence 
of an agreement not to initiate all-out, “‘stra- 
tegic” strikes against the civilian population 
of rivals: “tactical” or limited nuclear war,® 
and ‘limited retaliation” by the selective use 
of “strategic?” weapons.” In both these in- 
stances, the “catalytic” eruption of a general 
nuclear war would be a distinct possibility, and 
the greater the probability of that eruption, as 
judged by all actors, the more likely that any 
agreement against the initial use of nuclear 
weapons would be extended to include these 
less-than-total initiatives. 

‘Tactical’ nuclear warfare and ‘limited 
retaliation” are not necessarily identical in this 
respect. Since the latter requires a willingness 
to “play the game,” a selective attack by a few 
long-range missiles will elicit “massive retalia- 
tion” unless the distinction between all-out and 
limited strategic nuclear war is considered po- 
litically and militarily legitimate. At present, 
for example, popular abhorrence of the idea of 
nuclear devastation might well make this 
strategy politically impracticable, even should 
its military effects be deemed favorable.” As 
long as this remains the case, any quasi-agree- 
ment prohibiting the initial use of nuclear 
weapons would probably include limited nu- 
clear retaliation. Becauge cleaner, low-yield 
warheads have been developed, on the other 
hand, it is somewhat more likely that “tactical” 
weapons could be used without violating a self- 
limiting nuclear agreement. Although this is 
still questionable, it would seem that the most 
effective check on the use of battlefield nuclear 
weapons would be (paradoxically) a dispersed 
deployment of combat troops in anticipation 
of tactical nuclear warfare.” Otherwise a bloc 
losing a conventional war would probably con- 
sider the gains from using such weapons to be 
greater than the risks of unleashing an all-out 
nuclear exchange. 

Despite the doubts of some students con- 


relatively unlikely, though by no means impos- 
sible. 

6 See Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy (New York, 1957), ch. 6. 

70 See Morton A. Kaplan, “The Strategy of 
Limited Retaliation,” Policy Memorandum Num- 
ber 19 (Princeton University, Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, 1959). 

u Cf. Kaplan’s discussion of limited retaliation 
in the context of NATO policy: “Problems of 
Coalition and Deterrence,” in Knorr, NATO and 
American Security, ch. 6, pp. 142-48. 

72 Cf. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons, pp. 178-82. 
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cerning the feasibility of a distinction between 
limited nuclear attacks (be they “tactical” or 

strategic”) and total nuclear war, the initiation 
of the latter (and possibly the former as well) 
might be prohibited by an overt or quasi=agt'ee- 
ment in a multibloc system. Such an agreement 
might well serve, however, to make limited 
warfare, especially with conventional weapons, 
less dangerous and therefore more attractive. 
Indeed, when only political factors were under 
consideration, it was suggested that in a well- 
integrated multi-bloc system, limited aims 
would be likely to have priority for all actors. 
The presence of nuclear weapons held equally 
by all blocs would further increase the likeli- 
hood of limited conventional warfare by chang- 
ing considerably the character of alliances. 

In a world of roughly equal blocs, each with 
independent nuclear capabilities, every actor 
“would presumably have approached a level of 

“absolute” power which renders alliances un- 
attractive unless they serve to check a specific 
opponent; the commitment to defend an ally 
against his rivals entails dangers which are not 
likely to be overbalanced by the advantages of 
the alliance. It is far more to be expected that 
“friendly” blocs would agree to oppose specific 
rivals in specific areas; rigid commitments for 
mutual protection (e.g., ‘collective security” 
pacts) would be hardly eredible and hence of 
little use. Because@the small-numbers situation 
of a multi-bloe system would be conducive to 
ideological rivalry, often as a substitute for 
open warfare, subversion or revolution within 
rival blocs may well become a major aim of an 
aggressive actor. But inter-bloc alliances 
formed to counter an actor (or actors) with 
subversive or hegemonic ambitions could 
hardly be expected to preclude overt military 
conflict: since it is unlikely that any single 
bloc would be completely isolated, replacement 
of the currently fashionable “collective secu- 
rity” treaties by limited purpose alliances 
might encourage blocs to conduct restricted 
warfare. As long as allies could be expected to 
prevent annihilation of a bloc, a limited ag- 
gressor would have “insurance” against total 
defeat. 

It is now necessary to remove the assump- 
tion of an equality of military capabilities, and 
with it, the implied equality of economic and 
technical potential. It is scarcely probable 
that any set of five or more regional actors 
would be as nearly identical as the foregoing 
analysis has assumed. Given that some actors 
in a multi-bloc system have large, invulner- 
able missile forces and that others have lesser 
capabilities, what would be the deterrent 
effect? The factor of the size of regional blocs 
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would be crucial; invulnerability would be 
easier to achieve at any level of technology, 
but a tremendous nuclear strike would be re- 
quired in order to achieve the objeggives of a 
total strategic attack. Because the damage 
resulting even from an extensive estrategic 
attack might no longer seem decisive to a unit 
of continental size, it might follow that com- 
plete nuclear independence would be rare if not 
impossible. 

Again due to the sheer size of regional blocs, 
it would be necessary to expend a considerable 
number of missiles in a first or counter-foree 
strike in order to be relatively certain of success 
against any rival except a victim having a 
handful of weapons in vulnerable and known 
locations, This means that “passive triggering” 
would be more likely than “active triggering,” 
although neither would be possible against a 
bloe with a very large supply of invulnerable 
missiles. Because of these factors, it would scem 
most probable that regions with lesser nuclear 
forces would be in the position of states having 
a “minimum atomic capability” which could, 
under certain conditions, act as a “passivc 
trigger.” These considerations suggest that in a 
multi-bloc system, actors with nuclear capa- 
bilities would most probably be divided into 
the powerful (i.e., those with large supplies of 
long-range, invulnerable missiles) and the weak 
(z.e., those whose delivery systems were limited 
in numbers, accuracy, or invulnerability). More 
accurate predictions seem impossible because 
of the uncertainties arising from the size of the 
units. 

It appears, therefore, that it is virtually 
impossible to specify in detail the deterrent 
abilities of bloes possessing different types of 
nuclear weapons. Fortunately, however, it mav 
not be necessary to go into great detail. While 
the calculus of deterrence is crucially dependent 
on the forces-in-being of each actor, the anal- 
ysis of a system in which ‘mutual interde- 
pendence” isrecognized does not. In oligopolistic 
markets, the analogy to unequal nuclear poten- 
tial is the phenomenon of “price leadership” 
arising out of size or cost differentials. In a 
market with limited numbers, one or two of the 
largest firms may become accepted, by tacit 
convention, as the only actors who may 
legitimately initiate changes of price; smaller 
actors may compete freely in matters of 
product quality or (to some extent) conditions 
of sale, but they are normally aware that they 
operate under the “umbrella” of those larger 
firms who set the prevailing price level of the 
industry. A multi-bloc model might well oper- 
ate in a similar way. The blocs with the largest 
nuclear arsenals, provided that more than one 
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of this class exists, would have the most to lose 
by the initiation of all-out nuclear warfare; 
barring an alliance between the powerful blocs 
to oppresexjhe weaker ones, each “great power” 
would have to be the prime target of similarly 
armed rivals in the event of extensive nuclear 
exchanges. Hence, as long as at least two 
“giants?” can maintain a rough parity in the 
qualitative arms race, they might expect to be 
followed by lesser nuclear powers in establish- 
ing an overt or tacit agreement limiting the 
initiation of nuclear war.” Such an agreement 
might be stable simply because the calculations 


of deterrence by each actor would be so uncer- 
tain that it would be impossible to initiate the | 


use of nuclear weapons without an intolerably 
high probability that such weapons would be 
used in return by one or another actor. 

Assuming that the agreement would have 
roughly the same characteristics as outlined 
under the assumption of nuclear parity, the 
only additional qualification might arise out of 
alliances. A treaty which preempted the 
friendship of most or all major nuclear powers 
might, by reducing the likelihood of nuclear 
attack, also reduce the uncertainty of the de- 
terrent calculus to the point at which a nuclear 
strike might seem profitable. But alliances are 
only likely to give such assurance to the partners 
when there is considerable asymmetry between 
the nuclear potentials of the participating 
blocs; otherwise the weaker of the allies would 
gain little, and the stronger might lose a great 
deal, from a pact which was believed to restrict 
the freedom of action of the partners. Even 
with large power differentials, if the more 
powerful ally possesses an invulnerable de- 
terrent he gains relatively little advantage from 
the alliance, since the commitment to a weaker 
ally always carries the risk of involvement with 
other great nuclear powers. Indeed, this con- 
sideration might induce rival great powers to 
make tacit or explicit agreements creating non- 
nuclear zones in the area of a weaker bloc, in 
return for which the weaker bloc might forego 
or limit its own development of nuclear 
weapons. 

It is more likely, however, that a “nuclear 
giant” would make a kind of sharing alliance 
with a more “backward” bloc; in return for an 
alliance excluding the influence of rivals, the 
more powerful bloc would undertake to pro- 


72 In contrast, “leadership” should not be ex- 
pected to prevent other blocs or powers acquiring 
nuclear weapons, because on this issue each actor 
may feel that without nuclear weapons he is not 
really a participant in the system. See Burns, 
“Power Politics,” pp. 6-9. 
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vide its weaker ally with whatever nuclear 
weapons the latter would need for self-de- 
fense.”4 Such “nuclear sharing” would be neces- 
sary in order to convince the weaker ally of the 
will of the stronger to defend it in case of attack 
(or rather, to replace the incredibility of such 
an intention). Only if there existed a generally 
trusted and enforced agreement prohibiting the 
initiation of nuclear warfare might an ‘‘under- 
developed” bloc be willing to ally with a “‘pro- 
tecting’ nuclear power without receiving nu- 
clear weapons of its own. As the current be- 
havior of the uncommitted nations indicates, 
however, such alliances might still be unlikely 
unless stimulated by a direct and clear threat 
of hegemony by one power, which would then 
either attract or repel the weaker blocs. As 
long as those blocs with large, invulnerable 
nuclear capabilities are relatively equal, it is to 
be expected that weaker blocs would attempt to 
play the more powerful rivals off against each 
other, using the rivalry as a source of economic 
and military (and most especially nuclear) aid. 
And even if the more advanced nuclear powers 
should attempt to prevent the diffusion of nu- 
clear weapons and delivery systems, the very 
process of economic development may sooner 
or later provide the opportunities for the auton- 
omous development of at least “minimal” nu- 
clear capabilities. 

This suggests that rivaP “nuclear giants” 
might well prefer some form of “controlled 
diffusion,” in which adherence to an explicit 
agreement not to initiate the use of these 
weapons was the condition for their delivery. 
While such a condition would require the pre- 
existence of a more general overt or quasi- 
agreement to the same effect (without which 
conditional diffusion could hardly be effective), 
within such a general agreement different 
“giants” might well be understood to be en- 
titled to supply different “underdeveloped” 
blocs, after the manner of territorial divisions 
of oligopolistic markets, In this way the emer- 
gence of dangerous nuclear powers might be 
avoided by Insuring that no power has an 
atomic capability which is too weak. The bloc 
recelving nuclear weapons need not be tempted 
to use them, provided that its nuclear capa- 
bility is so great that its decision-makers 
must be conscious of their participation in a 
“mutually interdependent” system, in which 
self-restraint is necessary. Although this rea- 
soning emphasizes the tenuous stability of any 


7” This type of “controlled diffusion” is dis- 
cussed by Arthur Lee Burns, “NATO and Nuclear 
Sharing,” in Knorr, NATO antl American Secu- 
rity, ch. 7. 
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international system with a plurality of nuclear 
powers, it also indicates the great difference 
between a large-numbers system and a small- 
numbers system. And it is largely on the 
grounds of this distinction that a multi-bloc 
model might approximate the only interna- 
tional system in which the diffusion of nuclear 
weapons does not have catastrophic results. 


V. INTEGRATION OF BLOCS 


Although it has been assumed up to this 
point that each bloc acts as a common unit, 
extensive theoretical problems are raised by 
the notion of “integration.” Of the many 
variables which would determine the integra- 
tion of regional political communities, and 
thereby provide the foundation for the political 
behavior of the multi-bloe system, only one— 
the structural organization of the bloc—can 

«be analyzed here. Other crucial factors, espe- 
cially the goals of regional communities and 
their size or “scope of control,” could not be 
ignored in an exhaustive treatment. Typologies 
of the structures possible in an integrated 
supra-national political community have been 
proposed, but they provide little general assist- 
ance.” It is likely that the best approach is to 
postulate a continuum, extending from the 
least to the most extensively organized struc- 
ture.” At one end of the spectrum would be a 

7% E.g., Kaplan has suggested a distinction be- 
tween “hierarchical,” “mixed-hierarchical,” and 
‘‘non-hierarchical” bloes (System and Process, pp. 
74-83); Deutsch et al. have proposed a simpler 
dichotomy between “amalgamated” and “‘plural- 
istic” “security communities.” (Political Com- 
munity, pp. 6-7). In neither case, however, do the 
authors propose any general relationships between 
the types of integration and the kind of behavior 
which is likely. 

w Cf. David Easton, “Political Anthropology,” 
in Bernard J. Siegal, ed., Biennial Review of An- 
thropology, 1959 (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1959), pp. 289-41. It should be noted that 
the theoretical problems concerning the political 
structures of so-called “primitive societies” are 
closely parallel to those concerning the interna- 
tional system. Incidentally, this parallel shows 
the weakness of Kaplan’s definition of the ‘‘politi- 
cal system” (System and Process, pp. 12-14)— 
or rather, of his interpretation that the interna- 
tional system has a null political sub-system. 
Here Kaplan equates the political system with 
political structures, thereby risking an error made 
in some early studies of what have been called 
“stateless societies.” Cf. the debate on this point 
in the literature of anthropology (largely cited in 
Easton’s article, just noted). 
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“null bloc” (t.e., a group of nation-states with 
no alliance or other common policy relating 
them), at the other, end a unitary “‘bloc-state”’ 
operating directly on individual syjeects.?’ It 
should be added that the range set forth in 
Figure 1 is a theoretical abstraction; it is rot 
assumed that a structure at any point on the 
continuum can or will “grow” to the next stage. 
Relating this typology to Kaplan’s terminol- 
ogy, the extent of “system dominance’’’® (1.¢., 
structural centralization) varies from none 
(“null bloc} to complete (unitary “bloc- 
state”); each type may be more or less ‘‘di- 
rective’’?9 (7.e., autocratic or politically central- 
ized) according to the proportion of bloe deci- 
sions at all levels which are made by the group 
formally (or actually) responsible for ‘“bloc- 
wide” decision-making. 

Ex hypothest, the more structurally central- 
ized (“system dominant”) as well as the more 
autocratic (“directive”) the organizational 
structure of a bloc, the greater the potential 
energy with which the bloc could act. Ob- 
viously, however, the common institutions 
could direct their policies either “inward” to 
intra-bloc problems or “outward.’’8* If may be 
suggested that priority is more likely to be 
given to inter-bloc problems if the bloc is either 
very autocratic (“highly directive”) or struc- 
turally decentralized (“sub-system domi- 
nant”). The former type of bloc, because.of its 
control over resources, can readily respond to 
external threats or opportunities, but is equally 
capable of turning to internal problems should 
they be more pressing. A structurally decentral- 
ized (“sub-system dominant”) bloc—i.e., an 
alliance between nation-states—is likely to 
hold together only in opposition to some ex- 
ternal “enemy,” and therefore generally lacks 
the capacity to deal effectively with internal 
problems. 

Should these hypotheses be correct, a multi- 
bloc system would be most stable if all of its 
members were both structurally centralized 
(“system dominant”), at least to the extent cf 
being “amalgamated,” and “democratic” 
(“‘non-directive’’). In this case, each bloc would 
be most likely to devote its energies to intra- 


7 Haston’s continuum, applied to primitive 
societies, is based on three interrelated variables: 
the differentiation of political roles from other 
roles, the differentiation among political roles 
(i.e., their number), and the specialization of 
roles by kind or by level. These variables are im- 
plicit in Table I. 

78 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 16. 

79 Tbid., p. 18. 

89 Cf, ibid., pp. 56-58. 
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TABLE I, TYPES OF BLOC STRUCTURES 


TYPE 


Null bloc 

Tacit alli@nce 

Friendship alliance 

Formal alliance commitment: 
One state dominant 
Between equals 


Decentralized functional bloc organiza- 
tions: 
One state dominant 
Between equals 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Unrelated states 

No formal commitments, but awareness of common interest 
Purely verbal commitment of good intentions*® 

At least tacit material commitment: 

Stronger committed to protect weaker? 

Tacit division of labor° 


enh Á n e t a mmm a b O S O A O O a mist, A SAU SNe 


wu e S = ë b a O O o e i A A e a n b A a 


Dependence on accord of “sovereign” members (7.e., veto 
or “concurrent majority”) 

Stronger has disproportionate influence? 

General parity’ 


x * * k k k KH K K k KR K K k k K KR KR BK KK k KK KK RK KK KR KK KH kK ek KH BK KR kK RK KK OH 


Centralized functional bloc organiza- 


tions 
Federal bloc-state 


Unitary bloc-state 


Independent authority of specialized organization! 

All bloc-wide politial decisions in competence of central 
structures, but action is through member states* 

Bloc-wide institutions act directly on individualss 





a The classic form of international treaty in the Sixteenth through Nineteenth Centuries, implying 


no structure or organization whatsoever. 


b E.g., American bilateral assistance treaties with S. Korea or Nationalist China. 
e E.g., the Concert of Europe. Common institutions are “contingent,” being created for particular 


problems, e.g., the conference system. 


d In Kaplan’s terms, the ‘‘mixed-hierarchical bloc” when highly “directed” by a key member state 
(e.g., the Warsaw Pact); the “non-hierarchical bloc” if ‘non-directive’’ (e.g, NATO). Cf. Kaplan, 
System and Process, p. 80. Note that NATO may tend toward the following type, especially mae the 


key member state does not use its leadership. 


e E.g., the Western European Union (WEU) and, often, NATO. 
f E.g., the European Coal and Steel Community. 


o 


e Included in the “hierarchical” bloe in Kaplan’s terminology (ibid., pp. 74—75); the structural dif- 
ference is similar to that between the “hierarchical” and “universal” international systems, only on the 


bloc level. 


— — —: Approximate point of the emergence of permanent, institutionalized structures. 
* * *: Approximate point of the emergence of “amalgamated” communities (cf. Deutsch et al., 


Political Community, pp. 5-6). 


bloc development, while at the same time being 
capable of taking effective action in response to 
external challenges. But since increased struc- 
tural centralization creates opportunities for 
increasing power within a bloc, the develop- 
ment of authoritative common institutions Is 
more determinant of behavior than ‘“‘democ- 
racy” (or “autocracy”) within the institu- 
tions.® 


81 E.g., note the foreign policy of the French 
revolutionaries of 1848, which did not differ 
from the policy of the July Monarchy in its effect, 
despite verbal differences. Taylor, Struggle for the 
Mastery of Europe, pp. 8-11, 15-16. This does not 
mean that “directive” bloes may not be more 
“aggressive” than “non-directive’’ ones, but it 
suggests that the difference lies in the goals moti- 


To be effective, a self-denying nuclear 
‘“‘quasi-agreement” would require that each 
bloc have at least an authoritative functional 
organization controlling the military establish- 
ment, independent of veto by any member-state 
in the bloc. Otherwise those bloc-members with 
access to nuclear weapons could use them in- 
dependently in a crisis, and the system would 
risk degeneration into a “unit veto” relation- 
ship. Moreover, weaker or “sub-system domi- 
nant” structures (7.e., alliances), since they 
permit—and encourage—overlapping member- 
ships, would restrict the ability of a bloc to 





vating decision-makers (and not in structure per 
se). Cf. the Second Empire and the Second Re- 
public on the one hand, and present day Spain 
with Imperialist England on the other. 
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align itself with other blocs, in violation of 
Kaplan’s rule 6. To the extent that nuclear 
capabilities reduce the need for inter-bloc 
alignments, this effect may not be too serious. 
But because few nations are powerful enough 
to make a considerable military and economic 
contribution to more than one regional group- 
ing, a more important result of “interlocking” 
membership might be to reduce the capacity of 
those blocs which contain members with mul- 
tiple allegiances.® 

Finally, the more vulnerable and disorgan- 
ized a bloe is internally, the greater the ‘‘op- 
portunity” it presents to a rival bloe (or blocs) 
for attack, Just as the disintegration of once 
great Empires (Turkey and Austro-Hungary) 
underlay the two greatest European wars in the 
century after the Congress of Vienna,® similar 
violence would be the likely result of a decaying 
bloc. From these considerations, a significant 
structural integration of all blocs would seem 
necessary for the stability of the multi-bloc 
system. Any large differentials of integration 
will tend to invite more integrated blocs to at- 
tack (or subvert) less integrated ones, and such 
direct attacks would be the most likely cause of 
total or nuclear war. In particular, a bloc in 
which foreign policies were merely ‘‘concerted”’ 
would be, in all probability, insufficiently inte- 
grated to become a stable member of a multi- 
bloc system; experience with such ‘‘consulta- 
tion” in the West has shown the overwhelm- 
ingly negative nature of agreements, which 
tend toward policies of ¢mmobilisme. Nonethe- 
less the degree of structural integration need 
not approach that of a “super-state’—and in- 
deed, such a development may be “‘undesir- 
able” on other grounds. But the emergence of 
functional organizations with ‘‘veto-proof” con- 
trol over all weapons--or at least nuclear 
ones—is neither completely utopian nor, @ 
priori, undesirable qua policy.*4 Such a develop- 


32 E.g., the United States would of course be 
capable of devoting more resources to its NATO 
commitments if it did not have commitments to 
SEATO, etc. 

8&8 The other major war of the century (the 
American civil war) might well have produced 
an international cataclysm but for the logistic 
and technological isolation of the American con- 
tinent at the time and the relative strength of 
the contending parties. 

84 In fact; one can visualize the international 
political system as already having a structure 
similar to what has been described, in the context 
of African tribes, as a “‘segmentary state.” 


Aiden W. Southall, Alur Society (Cambridge: 


W. Heffer and Sons, n.d. 1956?), esp. ch. 9. Cf. John 


ment would presumably make possible a “‘tacit 
agreement” to refrain from initiating the use of 
nuclear weapons, and might well enforce a 
higher degree of policy coordinatiog,than now 
exists in most regional groupings. P E with 
the growing threat of nuclear diffugion, such a 
development will appear as a welcome alterne- 
tive to a “unit veto” relationship between e 
large number of “‘nuclearized”’ nation-states. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It may be useful to summarize the character- 
istics of the multi-bloc model as it has been 
developed above. In the “pure” model, based 
solely on political considerations, five or more 
integrated regional blocs participate in a 
“balance of power” system not unlike the tradi- 
tional historical system of European nation- 
states. This implies a considerable flexibility in 
alignments, a willingness to limit all warfare 
(especially in order not to destroy a majo: 
bloc), and a tendency to absorb all uncom- 
mitted states into one or another bloc. The 
complete flexibility of alliances is not, how- 
ever, a necessary feature of the system as long 
as the rigidities preventing realignment arc 
not so strong that a commitment to weak or 
disintegrating allies overrides a bloc’s own in- 
terest in self-preservation. It is even possibic 
for the multi-bloc system to operate with less 
than five actors, though the maintenance of the 
necessary adaptability is somewhat more diff- 
cult. The introduction of an invulnerable nu- 
clear capability considerably alters the influ- 
ence of numbers by reducing the desirability of 
alliance as a means of achieving objectives. Un- 
like the “unit veto” model, in which a large 
number of actors have “absolute” military 
power, the multi-bloc system is likely to pro- 
duce a “‘quasi-agreement”’ limiting the initiation 
of nuclear warfare. This depends, however, on 
the attainment of a minimal degree of func- 


Middleton and David Tait, eds., Tribes Withoud 
Rulers (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958), esp. Introduction; and M. G. Smith, “On 
Segmentary Lineage Systems,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 86 (July— 
December, 1956), pp. 39-80. In this respect, the 
emergence of bloc organs, functionally responsible 
for nuclear weapons, represents merely a further 
trend in contemporary developments—and a 
development which has already been suggested 
with respect to NATO. See Roger Hilsman, “On 
NATO Strategy,” in Alliance Policy, ch. 6: 
Morton A. Kaplan, “Problems of Coalition and 
Deterrence,’ in Knorr, NATO and American 
Security, ch. 6, esp. pp. 139-42. 
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tional integration within all blocs, so that 
common decision-makers control such weapons 
free from the veto of member-states. 

In conqlusion, it may be in order to relate the 
theoretical “abstraction to substantive policy 
choices nogy facing this country. Much has been 
written about our alliances and especially 
NATO, but since there has been little analysis 
of the theoretical implications of regionalism, 
alternatives to the present bipolar network of 
alliances have rarely been offered. But if the 
multi-polar system appears to be potentially 
viable as a world order, it may be legitimate to 
orient policies toward that end. Of course, even 
if the model suggested above is considered as a 
realistic and desirable objective, it may be im- 
possible for this country to influence trends in 
favor of its emergence. But granted the limits 
on America’s ability to alter the structure of 


the international system single-handed, the 
. choice of an objective in terms of a concept of 


“world order” (7.e., as a structure of power 
rather than as a state of a structure, such as 
“peace” or ‘freedom’’) remains both prudent 
and desirable. It is prudent because our Com- 
munist rivals have such a goal and the willing- 
ness to exploit our indecision; it is desirable be- 
cause without such a goal the United States 
loses whatever influence it might have among 
other nations.® Moreover, if power is the abil- 
ity to influence, there is something absurdly 
contradictory in the tendency to assert the 
limits of America’s capacity to alter future 
world developments (real though it be) while 
simultaneously accepting a “containment” 
policy which requires military “forces-in-being” 
which the United States seems to be unwilling 
(though capable) to provide. 

If the multi-bloc system were adopted as a 
long-run (50 to 100 year) goal, the United 
States would face two supremely difficult 
choices: first, are we willing to surrender our 
“sovereignty” to a highly integrated ‘‘Ameri- 
can” regional bloc; and second, are we willing 
to withdraw our commitment from Europe and 
NATO, exchanging our troop withdrawal for 
the unification of Germany inside a European 
region? Such a European bloc would have to be 


8 Cf. the argument of Nitze, ‘‘Coalition Policy 
and the Concept of World Order.” 
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in the possession of an independent nuclear 
capability, in order to avoid the trap of a “‘dis- 
engagement” in Europe which would open a 
power vacuum to Soviet exploitation. The ad- 
vantage of this type of development is that our 
commitments could then be-brought into a 
closer balance with our available forces, The 
disadvantage is that to reunify Germany in a 
European bloc (and, ideally, to attract the 
Soviet satellites into such a regional organiza- 
tion), the Soviets would have to be convinced 
that: (a) they had no chance to advance in 
Europe by other means, and that (b) the new 
region would be ‘neutral’ in the East-West 
conflict. This in turn would be completely un- 
acceptable to the West, unless the Sino-Soviet 
axis was split, so that the two Communist 
collossi could potentially be aligned against 
each other. Since the conditions for mutual 
acceptability are unlikely, the most promising , 
approach to the model suggested here may well 
be a Western European regional bloc and an 
American bloc, tied in a rather close alliance, 
as a counter-weight to the Sino-Soviet axis, 
Such a system of four major “actors” divided 
two-against-two might be described as “‘bi- 
axial,’’87 and could well be the prelude to a 
broader multi-bloc system as new regions at- 
tained world power status. Of course, the 
model presented here may be weak in theory or 
utopian in policy, but it geems absolutely 
necessary that, at least in academic circles, the 
search be begun for long run alternatives to the 
dilemmas which our overextended commit- 
ment to mere containment threaten to cause 
in the next decades. 


8 Cf, ibid., p. 29. 

87 Cf. the general pattern of mid-Eighteenth 
Century diplomacy, in which the Anglo-Austrian 
alliance opposed France and Prussia prior to the 
“Diplomatic Revolution.” 

8 Such a “‘bi-axial’ system is rendered all the 
more likely (at least in the short run) by current 
weapons technology, in which the United States 
and the USSR seem likely to maintain a consider- 
able superiority both in quantitative and qualita- 
tive terms. Nonetheless, the bi-axial alignment 
need not be taken as the only possible form of a 
multi-bloc system; the present model has been 
conceived in highly abstract, long run terms (7.¢., 
as a possibility for the next 100 years). 
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Over the last century and a half, the work of 
the Constitutional Convention and the motives 
of the Founding Fathers have been analyzed 
under a number of different ideological aus- 
pices. To one generation of historians, the hand 
of God was moving in the assembly; under a 
later dispensation, the dialectic (at various 
levels of philosophical sophistication) replaced 
the Deity: “relationships of production” moved 
into the niche previously reserved for Love of 
Country. Thus in counterpoint to the Zeit- 
geist, the Framers have undergone miraculous 
metamorphoses: at one time acclaimed as 
liberals anè bold social engineers, today they 
appear in the guise of sound Burkean con- 
servatives, men who in our time would sub- 
scribe to Fortune, look to Walter Lippmann for 
political theory, and chuckle patronizingly at 
the antics off Barry Goldwater. The implicit 
assumption is that if James Madison were 
among us, he would be President of the Ford 
Foundation, while Alexander Hamilton would 
chair the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

The “Fathers” have thus been admitted to 
our best circles; the revolutionary ferocity 
which confiscated all Tory property in reach 
and populated New Brunswick with outlaws 
has been converted by the ‘‘Miltown School” 
of American historians into a benign dedication 
to “consensus” and “prescriptive rights.” The 
Daughters of the American Revolution have, 
through the ministrations of Professors Boor- 
stin, Hartz, and Rossiter, at last found ances- 
tors worthy of their descendants. It is not my 
purpose here to argue that the “Fathers” were, 
in fact, radical revolutionaries; that proposition 
has been brilliantly demonstrated by Robert R. 
Palmer in his Age of the Democratic Revolution. 
My concern is with the further position that 
not only were they revolutionaries, but also 
they were democrats. Indeed, in my view, there 
is one fundamental truth about the Founding 
Fathers that every generation of Zeitgeisters 
has done its best to obscure: they were first and 
foremost superb democratic politicians. I sus- 
pect that in a contemporary setting, James 
Madison would be Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and Hamilton would be the 
eminence grise dominating (pace Theodore 
Sorenson or Sherman Adams) the Executive 
Office of the President. They were, with their 
colleagues, political men—not metaphysicians, 


disembodied conservatives or Agents of His- 
tory—-and as recent research into the nature of 
American politics in the 1780s confirms,! they 
were committed (perhaps willy-nilly) to work- 
ing within the democratic framework, within a 
universe of public approval. Charles Beard and 
the filiopietists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the Philadelphia Convention was not a 
College of Cardinals or a council of Platonic 
guardians working within a manipulative, pre- 
democratic framework; it was a nationalist 
reform caucus which had to operate with great 
delicacy and skill in a political cosmos full of 
enemies to achieve the one definitive goal— 
popular approbation. 

Perhaps the time has come, to borrow 
Walton Hamilton’s fine phrase, to raise the 
Framers from immortality to mortality, to give 
them credit for their magnificent demonstra- 
tion of the art of democratic politics. The point 
must be reemphasized; they made history and 
did it within the limits of consensus. There was 
nothing inevitable about the future in 1787; 
the Zeitgeist, that fine Hegelian technique of 
begging causal questions, could only be dis- 
cerned in retrospect. What they did was to 
hammer out a pragmatic compromise which 
would both bolster the “National interest” 
and be acceptable to the people. What inspira- 
tion they got came from their collective experi- 
ence as professional politicians in a democratic 
society. As John Dickinson put it to his fellow 
delegates on August 18, “Experience must be 
our guide. Reason may mislead us.” 

In this context, let us examine the problems 
they confronted and the solutions they evolved. 
The Convention has been described pictur- 
esquely as a counter-revolutionary junta and 


1 The view that the right to vote in the states 
was severely circumscribed by property qualifica- 
tions has been thoroughly discredited in recent 
years. See Chilton Williamson, American Suffrage 
from Property to Democracy, 1760-1860 (Prince- 
ton, 1960). The contemporary position is that 
John Dickinson actually knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he argued that there would be 
little opposition to vesting the right of suffrage in 
freeholders since “The great mass of our Citizens 
is composed at this time of freeholders, and will 
be pleased with it.” Max Farrand, Records of the 
Federal Convention, Vol. 2, p. 202 (New Haven, 
1911). (Henceforth cited as Farrand.) 
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the Constitution as a coup d@’etal,? but this has 
been accomplished by withdrawing the whole 
history of the movement for constitutional 
reforn#yom its true context. No doubt the 
goals of the constitutional elite were ‘‘subver- 
sive” fb the existing political order, but it is 
overlooked that their subversion could only 
have succeeded if the people of the United 
States endorsed it by regularized procedures. 
Indubitably they were “plotting” to establish a 
much stronger central government than existed 
under the Articles, but only in the sense in 
which one could argue equally well that John F. 
Kennedy was, from 1956 to 1960, “plotting” to 
become President. In short, on the fundamental 
procedural level, the Constitutionalists had to 
work according to the prevailing rules of the 
game. Whether they liked it or not is a topic 
for spiritualists—and is irrelevant: one may be 
quite certain that had Washington agreed to 
play the De Gaulle (as the Cincinnati once 
urged), Hamilton would willingly have held his 
horse, but such fertile speculation in no way 
alters the actual context in which events took 
place. 


I 


When the Constitutionalists went forth to 
subvert the Confederation, they utilized the 
mechanisms of political legitimacy. And the 
roadblocks which confronted them were for- 
midable. At the same time, they were endowed 
with certain potent political assets. The history 
of the United States from 1786 to 1790 was 
largely one of a masterful employment of politi- 
cal expertise by the Constitutionalists as 
against bumbling, erratic behavior by the 
opponents of reform. Effectively, the Constitu- 
tionalists had to induce the states, by demo- 
cratic techniques of coercion, to emasculate 
themselves. To be specific, if New York had 
refused to join the new Union, the project was 
doomed; yet before New York was safely in, 
the reluctant state legislature had sua sponte to 


2 The classic statement of the coup d'etat theory 
is, of course, Charles A. Beard, An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States (New York, 1913), and this theme was 
echoed by Vernon L. Parrington, Merrill Jensen 
and others in “populist”? historiographical tradi- 
tion. For a sharp critique of this thesis see 
Robert E. Brown, Charles Beard and the Constitu- 
tion (Princeton, 1956). See also Forrest Mc- 
Donald, We the People (Chicago, 1958); the 
trailblazing work in this genre was Douglas 
Adair, “The Tenth Federalist Revisited,” Wiliam 
and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, Vol. VIII 
(1951), pp. 48-67. 
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take the following steps: (1) agree to send 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention; (2) 
provide maintenance for these delegates (these 
were distinct stages: New Hampshire was early 
in naming delegates, but did not provide for 
their maintenance until July); (8) set up the 
special ad hoc convention to decide on ratifica- 
tion; and (4) concede to the decision of the ad 
hoc convention that New York should par- 
ticipate. New York admittedly was a tricky 
state, with a strong interest in a status quo 
which permitted her to exploit New Jersey and 
Connecticut, but the same legal hurdles existed 
in every state. And at the risk of becoming 
boring, it must be reiterated that the only 
weapon in the Constitutionalist arsenal was an 
effective mobilization of public opinion. 

The group which undertook this struggle was 
an interesting amalgam of a few dedicated 
nationalists with the self-intereste® spokesmen 
of various parochial bailiwicks. The Georgians, 
for example, wanted a strong central authority 
to provide military protection for their huge, 
underpopulated state against the Creek Con- 
federacy; Jerseymen and Connecticuters 
wanted to escape from economic bondage to 
New York; the Virginians hoped to establish a 
system which would give that great state its 
rightful place in the councils of the republic. 
The domimant figures in the politics of these 
states therefore cooperated in the call for the 
Convention.’ In other states, the thrust to- 
wards national reform was taken up by opposi- 
tion groups who added the “national interest” 
to their weapons system; in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, the group fighting to revise the Con- 
stitution of 1776 came out four-square behind 
the Constitutionalists, and in New York, Ham- 
ilton and the Schuyler ambiance took the same 
tack against George Clinton.‘ There was, of 
course, a large element of personality in the 
affair: there is reason to suspect that Patrick 
Henry’s opposition to the Convention and the 


? À basic volume, which, like other works by 
Warren, provides evidence with which one can 
evaluate the author’s own opinions, is Charles 
Warren, The Making of the Constitution (Boston, 
1928). The best brief summary of the forces 
behind the movement for centralization is Chap- 
ter 1 of Warren (as it will be cited hereafter). 

4 On Pennsylvania see Robert L. Brunhouse, 
Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
1942) and Charles P. Smith, James Wilson 
(Chapel Hill, 1956), ch. 15; for New York, which 
needs the same sort of microanalysis Pennsylvania 
has received, the best study is E. Wilder Spauld- 
ing, New York in the Criticgl Period, 1783-1789 
(New York, 1932). 
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Constitution was founded on his conviction 
that Jefferson was behind both, and a close 
study of local politics elsewhere would surely 
reveal that others supported the Constitution 
for the simple (and politically quite sufficient) 
reason that the “wrong” people were against it. 

To say this is not to suggest that the Consti- 
tution rested on a foundation of impure or base 
motives. It is rather to argue that in politics 
there are no immaculate conceptions, and that 
in the drive for a stronger general government, 
motives of all sorts played a part. Few men in 
the history of mankind have espoused a view 
of the “common good” or “publie interest” 
that militated against their private status; even 
Plato with all his reverence for disembodied 
reason managed to put philosophers on top of 
the pile. Thus it is not surprising that a number 
of diversified private interests joined to push 
the nationalist public interest; what would 
have been surprising was the absence of such a 
pragmatic united front. And the fact remains 
that, however motivated, these men did dem- 
onstrate a willingness to compromise their 
parochial interests in behalf of an ideal which 
took shape before their eyes and under their 
ministrations. 

As Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick have 
suggested in a perceptive essay,’ what distin- 
guished the leaders of the Constitutionalist 
caucus from their eemies was a “Continental” 
approach to political, economic and military 
issues. To the extent that they shared an insti- 
tutional base of operations, it was the Conti- 
nental Congress (thirty-nine of the delegates to 
the Federal Convention had served in Con- 
gress®), and this was hardly a locale which in- 
spired respect for the state governments. 
Robert de Jouvenal observed French politics 
half a century ago and noted that a revolu- 
tionary Deputy had more in common with a 
non-revolutionary Deputy than he had with a 
revolutionary non-Deputy;’ similarly one can 
surmise that membership in the Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation worked to estab- 
lish a continental frame of reference, that a 
Congressman from Pennsylvania and one from 
South Carolina would share a universe of dis- 
course which provided them with a conceptual 
common denominator vis å vis their respective 


state legislatures. This was particularly true — 


with respect to external affairs: the average 


5 Stanley Elkins and Eric MecKitrick, “The 
Founding Fathers: Young Men of the Revolu- 
tion,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 76, p. 181 
(1961). 

6 Warren, p. 55. e 

7 In La Republique des Camarades (Paris, 1914). 
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state legislator was ‘probably about as con- 
cerned with foreign policy then as he is today. 
but Congressmen were constantly forced to 
take the broad view of American pregtffe, werc 
compelled to listen to the reports of Secretary 
John Jay and to the dispatches and pltas from 
their frustrated envoys in Britain, France and 
Spain.? From considerations such as these, a 
“Continental” ideology developed which seems 
to have demanded a revision of our domestic 
institutions primarily on the ground that only 
by invigorating our general government could 
we assume our rightful place in the interna- 
tional arena. Indeed, an argument with great 
force—particularly since Washington was its 
incarnation—urged that our very survival in 
the Hobbesian jungle of world politics de- 
pended upon a reordering and strengthening 
of our national sovereignty.’ 

Note that I am not endorsing the “Critical 
Period” thesis; on the contrary, Merrill Jensen 
seems to me quite sound in his view that for 
most Americans, engaged as they were in sclf- 
sustaining agriculture, the ‘Critical Period” 
was not particularly critical.!® In fact, the great 
achievement of the Constitutionalists was their 
ultimate success in convincing the elected 
representatives of a majority of the white male 
population that change was imperative. A 
small group of political leaders with a Conti- 
nental vision and essentially a consciousness of 
the United States’ international impotence, 
provided the matrix of the movement. To their 
standard other leaders rallied with their own 
parallel ambitions. Their great assets were (1) 
the presence in their caucus of the one authentic 
American ‘father figure,” George Washington, 
whose prestige was enormous; (2) the energy 
and talent of their leadership (in which one 
must include the towering intellectuals of the 


8 See Frank Monaghan, John Jay (New York, 
1985), ch. 13. 

? [T]he situation of the general government, if 
it can be called a government, is shaken to its 
foundation, and liable to be overturned by everv 
blast. In a word, it is at an end; and, unless a 
remedy is soon applied, anarchy and confusion 
will inevitably ensue.” Washington to Jefferson, 
May 30, 1787, Farrand, III, 31. See also Irving 
Brant, James Madison, The Nationalist (New 
York, 1948), ch. 25. 

10 Merrill Jensen, T'he New Nation (New York, 
1950). Interestingly enough, Prof. Jensen virtu- 
ually ignores international relations in his lauda- 
tory treatment of the government under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

1 The story of James Madison’s cultivation of 
Washington is told by Brant, op. cit., pp. 894-97. 
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time, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
despite their absence abroad), and their com- 
munications “network,” which was far superior 
to anying on the opposition side;!? (3) the 
preemptive skill which made “their” issue The 
Issue and kept the locally oriented opposition 
permanently on the defensive; and (4) the 
subjective consideration that these men were 
spokesmen of a new and compelling credo: 
American nationalism, that ill-defined but 
nonetheless potent sense of collective purpose 
that emerged from the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Despite great institutional handicaps, the 
Constitutionalists managed in the mid-1780s 
to mount an offensive which gained momentum 
as years went by. Their greatest problem was 
lethargy, and paradoxically, the number of 
barriers in their path may have proved an 
advantage in the long run. Beginning with the 
initial battle to get the Constitutional Conven- 
tion called and delegates appointed, they could 
never relax, never let up the pressure. In prac- 
tical terms, this meant that the local ‘‘organiza~- 
tions” created by the Constitutionalists were 
perpetually in movement building up their 
cadres for the next fight. (The word organiza- 
tion has to be used with great caution: a politi- 
cal organization in the United States—as in 
contemporary Hngland’—generally consisted 
of a magnate and his following, or a coalition of 
magnates. This did not necessarily mean that 
it was “undemocratic” or “aristocratic,” in the 
Aristotelian sense of the word: while a few 
magnates such as the Livingstons could draft 
their followings, most exercised their leadership 
without coercion on the basis of popular en- 
dorsement, The absence of organized opposi- 
tion did not imply the impossibility of competi- 
tion any more than low public participation in 
elections necessarily indicated an undemo- 
cratic suffrage.) 

The Constitutionalists got the jump on the 
“opposition” (a collective noun: oppositions 
would be more correct) at the outset with the 
demand for a Convention. Their opponents 
were caught in an old political trap: they were 
not being asked to approve any specific program 
of reform, but only to endorse a meeting to 


12 The “message center” being the Congress; 
nineteen members of Congress were simultane- 
ously delegates to the Convention. One gets a 
sense of this coordination of effort from Broadus 
Mitchell, Alerander Hamilton, Youth to Maturity 
(New York, 1957), ch. 22. 

13 See Sir Lewis Namier, The Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III, 2d ed. (New 
York, 1957); England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (London, 1930). 
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discuss and recommend needed reforms. If they 
took a hard line at the first stage, they were put 
in the position of glorifying the status quo and 
of denying the need for any changes. Moreover, 
the Constitutionalists could go to the people 
with a persuasive argument for “fair play”— 
“How can you condemn reform before you 
know precisely what is involved?” Since the 
state legislatures obviously would have the 
final say on any proposals that might emerge 
from the Convention, the Constitutionalists 
were merely reasonable men asking for a chance. 
Besides, since they did not make any concrete 
proposals at that stage, they were in a position 
to capitalize on every sort of generalized dis- 
content with the Confederation. 

Perhaps because of their poor intelligence 
system, perhaps because of over-confidence 
generated by the failure of all previous efforts 
to alter the Articles,“ the opposition awoke 
too late to the dangers that confronted them in 
1787. Not only did the Constitutionalists 
manage to get every state but Rhode Island 
(where politics was enlivened by a party system 
reminiscent of the “Blues” and the “Greens” 
in the Byzantine Empire)* to appoint delegates 
to Philadelphia, but when the results were in, it 
appeared that they dominated the delegations. 
Given the apathy of the opposition, this was a 
natural phenomenon: in an ideologically non- 
polarized political atmosfhere those who get 
appointed to a special committee are likely to 
be the men who supported the movement for 
its creation. Even George Clinton, who seems 
to have been the first opposition leader to 
awake to the possibility of trouble, could not 
prevent the New York legislature from ap- 
pointing Alexander Hamilton—though he did 
have the foresight to send two of his henchmen 
to dominate the delegation. Incidentally, much 
has been made of the fact that the delegates to 
Philadelphia were not elected by the people; 
some have adduced this fact as evidence of the 
“undemocratic” character of the gathering. 


4 The Annapolis Convention, called for the 
previous year, turned into a shambles: only five 
states sent commissioners, only three states were 
legally represented, and the instructions to dele- 
gates named varied quite widely from state to 
state. Clinton and others of his persuasion may 
have thought this disaster would put an end to 
the drive for reform. See Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 
362-67; Brant, op. cit., pp. 375-87. 

15 See Hamilton M. Bishop, Why Rhode Island 
Opposed the Federal Constitution (Providence, 
1950) for a careful analysis of the labyrinthine 
political course of Rhode Island. For background 
see David 8. Lovejoy, Rhode Island Politics and 
the American Revolution (Providence, 1958). 
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But put in the context of the time, this argu- 
ment is wholly specious: the central govern- 
ment under the Articles was considered a 
creature of the component states and in all the 
states but Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, members of the national Congress 
were chosen by the state legislatures. This was 
not a consequence of elitism or fear of the mob; 
it was a logical extension of states’-rights doc- 
trine to guarantee that the national institution 
did not end-run the state legislatures and make 
direct contact with the people.!® 


II 


With delegations safely named, the focus 
shifted to Philadelphia. While waiting for a 
quorum to assemble, James Madison got busy 
and drafted the so-called Randolph or Virginia 
Plan with the aid of the Virginia delegation. 
This was a political master-stroke. Its conse- 
quence was that once business got underway, 
the framework of discussion was established on 
Madison’s terms. There was no interminable 
argument over agenda; instead the delegates 
took the Virginia Resolutions—‘“‘just for pur- 
poses of discussion”—as their point of depar- 
ture. And along with Madison’s proposals, 
many of which were buried in the course of the 
summer, went his major premise: a new start on 
a Constitution rather than piecemeal amend- 
ment. This was not hecessarily revolutionary— 
a little exegesis could demonstrate that a new 
Constitution might be formulated as ‘“amend- 
ments” to the Articles of Confederation—but 
Madison’s proposal that this “lump sum” 
amendment go into effect after approval by 
nine states (the Articles required unanimous 


1% The terms “radical” and “conservative” 
have been bandied about a good deal in connec- 
tion with the Constitution. This usage is nonsense 
if it is employed to distinguish between two eco- 
nomic “classes’’—~e.g., radical debtors versus 
conservative creditors, radical farmers versus 
conservative capitalists, etc.—because there was 
no polarization along this line of division; the 
same types of people turned up on both sides. 
And many were hard to place in these terms: does 
one treat Robert Morris as a debtor or a creditor? 
or James Wilson? See Brown, op. cit., passim. The 
one line of division that holds up is between those 
deeply attached to states’-rights and those who 
felt that the Confederation was bankrupt. Thus, 
curiously, some of the most narrow-minded, 
parochial spokesmen of the time have earned the 
designation “radical” while those most willing to 
experiment and alter the status quo have been 
dubbed “conservftive’’! See Cecelia Kenyon, 
“Men of Little Faith,” William and Mary Quar- 
terly, Vol. 12, p. 3 (1955). 


state approval for any amendment) was thor- 
oughly subversive. . 

Standard treatments of the Convention 
divide the delegates! into “nationajists” and 
“states’-righters’” with various improvised 
shadings (“moderate nationalists,” e%c.), but 
these are a posterior: categories which obfuscate 
more than they clarify. What is striking to one 
who analyzes the Convention as a case-study 
in democratic politics is the lack of clear-cut 
ideological divisions in the Convention. Indeed, 
I submit that the evidence—Madison’s Notes, 
the correspondence of the delegates, and de- 
bates on ratification—indicates that this was a 
remarkably homogeneous body on the ideo- 
logical level. Yates and Lansing, Clinton’s two 
chaperones for Hamilton, left in disgust on 
July 10. (Is there anything more tedious than 
sitting through endless disputes on matters one 
deems fundamentally misconceived? It takes 
an iron will to spend a hot summer as an ideo- 
logical agent provocateur.) Luther Martin, 
Maryland’s bibulous narcissist, left on Sep- 
tember 4 in a huff when he discovered that 
others did not share his self-esteem; others 
went home for personal reasons. But the hard 
core of delegates accepted a grinding regimen 
throughout the attrition of a Philadelphia sum- 
mer precisely because they shared the Constitu- 
tionalist goal. 

Basic differences of opinion emerged, of 
course, but these were not ideological; they 
were sfructural. If the so-called “‘states’-rights”’ 
group had not accepted the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Convention, they could simply 
have pulled out and by doing so have aborted 
the whole enterprise. Instead of bolting, they 
returned day after day to argue and to com- 
promise. An interesting symbol of this basic 
homogeneity was the initial agreement on 
secrecy: these professional politicians did not 
want to become prisoners of publicity; they 
wanted to retain that freedom of maneuver 
which is only possible when men are not forced 
to take public stands in the preliminary stages 
of negotiation.’ There was no legal means of 
binding the tongues of the delegates: at any 


17 Yet, there was little objection to this crucial 
modification from any quarter—there almost 
seems to have been a gentlemen’s agreement that 
Rhode Island’s liberum veto had to be destroyed. 

18 See Mason’s letter to his son, May 27, 1787, 
in which he endorsed secrecy as ‘‘a proper pre- 
caution to prevent mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tion until the business shall have been completed, 
when the whole may have a very different com- 
plexion from that in which the several crude and 
indigested parts might in their first shape appear 
if submitted to the public eye.” Farrand, ITI, 28. 
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stage in the game a delegate with basic prin- 
cipled objections to the emerging project could 
- have taken the stump (as Luther Martin did 
after H®wxit) and denounced the convention 
to the skies. Yet Madison did not even inform 
Thoma$ Jefferson in Paris of the course of the 
deliberations!® and available correspondence 
indicates that the delegates generally observed 
the injunction. Secrecy is certainly unchai- 
acteristic of any assembly marked by strong 
ideological polarization. This was noted at the 
time: the New York Daily Advertiser, August14, 
1787, commented that the “... profound 
secrecy hitherto observed by the Convention 
{we consider] a happy omen, as it demonstrates 
that the spirit of party on any great and essen- 
tial point cannot have arisen to any height.’’2¢ 

Commentators on the Constitution who have 
read Tke Federalist in lieu of reading the actual 
debates have credited the Fathers with the 
invention of a sublime concept called ‘Fed- 
eralism.”” Unfortunately The Federalist is 
probative evidence for only one proposition: 
that Hamilton and Madison were inspired 
propagandists with a genius for retrospective 
symmetry. Federalism, as the theory is gen- 
erally defined, was an improvisation which was 
later promoted into a political theory. Experts 
on “federalism’’ should take to heart the ad- 
vice of David Hume, who warned in his Of the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences that 
“|, . there is no subject in which we must 
proceed with more caution than in [history], 
lest we assign causes which never existed and 
reduce what is merely contingent to stable and 
universal principles.” In any event, the final 
balance in the Constitution between the states 
and the nation must have come as a great dis- 
appointment to Madison, while Hamilton’s 
unitary views are too well known to need 
elucidation. 

It is indeed astonishing how those who have 
glibly designated James Madison the “father” 
of Federalism have overlooked the solid body of 
fact which indicates that he shared Hamilton’s 
quest for a unitary central government. To be 
specific, they have avoided examining the 
clear import of the Madison-Virginia Plan,” 


19 See Madison to Jefferson, June 6, 1787, 
Farrand, III, 35. 

20 Cited in Warren, p. 138. 

2! See, e.g., Gottfried Dietze, The Federalist, A 
Classic on Federalism and Free ‘Government (Balti- 
more, 1960); Richard Hofstadter, The American 
Political Tradition (New York, 1948); and John P. 
Roche, ‘‘American Liberty,” in M. Konvitz and 
C. Rossiter, eds., Aspects of Liberty (Ithaca, 1958). 

22 “I hold it for a fundamental point, that an 
individual independence of the states is utterly 
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and have disregarded Madison’s dogged inch- 
by-inch retreat from the bastions of centraliza= 
tion. The Virginia Plan envisioned a unitary 
national government effectively freed from and 
dominant over the states. The lower house of 
the national législature was to be elected 
directly by the people of the states with mem- 
bership proportional to population. The upper 
house was to be selected by the lower and the 
two chambers would elect the executive and 
choose the judges. The national government 
would be thus cut completely loose from the 
states.” 

The structure of the general government wasg 
freed from state control in a truly radical 
fashion, but the scope of the authority of the 
national sovereign as Madison initially formu- 
lated it was breathtaking—it was a formula- 
tion worthy of the Sage of Malmesbury him- 
self. The national legislature was to be em- 
powered to disallow the acts of state legisla- 
tures,”4 and the central government was vested, 
in addition to the powers of the nation under 
the Articles of Confederation, with plenary 
authority wherever ‘'... the separate States 
are incompetent or in which the harmony of 
the United States may be interrupted by the 


irreconcilable with the idea of an aggregate 
sovereignty,” Madison to Randolph, cited in 
Brant, op. cit., p. 416. ” 

23 The Randolph Plan was presented on 1 May 
29, see Farrand, I, 18-23; the state legislatures 
retained only the power tö nominate candidates 
for the upper chamber. Madison’s view of the 
appropriate position of the states emerged even 
more strikingly in Yates’ record of his speech on 
June 29: “Some contend that states are sovereign 
when in fact they are only political societies. 
There is a gradation of power in all societies, 
from the lowest corporation to the highest sov- 
ereign. The states never possessed the essential 
rights of sovereignty .... The states, at present, 
are only great corporations, having the power of 
making by-laws, and these are effectual only if 
they are not contradictory to the general con- 
federation. The states ought to be placed under 
the control of the general government—at least 
as much so as they formerly were under the king 
and British parliament.” Farrand, I, 471. Forty- 
six years later, after Yates’ “Notes” had been 
published, Madison tried to explain this state- 
ment away as a misinterpretation: he did not 
flatly deny the authenticity of Yates’ record, but 


‘attempted a defense that was half justification 
‘and half evasion. Madison to W. C. Rives, Oct. 


21, 1838. Farrand, III, 521-24. 

24 Resolution 6 gave the National Legislature 
this power subject to review by the Council of 
Revision proposed in Resolution 8. 
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exercise of individual legislation.’*5 Finally, 
just to lock the door against state intrusion, the 
national Congress was to be given the power to 
use military force on recalcitrant states. This 
was Madison’s “model” of an ideal national 
government, though it later received little 
publicity in The Federalist. 

The interesting thing was the reaction of the 
Convention to this militant program for a 
strong autonomous central government. Some 
delegates were startled, some obviously leery of 
so comprehensive a project of reform,” but 


nobody set off any fireworks and nobody. 


walked out. Moreover, in the two weeks that 
followed, the Virginia Plan received substan- 
tial endorsement en principe; the initial temper 
of the gathering can be deduced from the ap- 
proval “without debate or dissent,” on May 31, 
_ of the Sixth Resolution which granted Congress 

the authority to disallow state legislation 
“|. . contravening in its opinion the Articles 
of Union.” Indeed, an amendment was included 
to bar states from contravening national 
treaties.?8 

The Virginia Plan may therefore be con- 
sidered, in ideological terms, as the delegates’ 
Utopia, but as the discussions continued and 
became more specific, many of those present 
began to have second thoughts. After all, they 
were not residents of Utopia or guardians in 
Plato’s Republic*who could simply impose a 
philosophical ideal on subordinate strata of the 
population. They were practical politicians in a 
democratic society, and no matter what their 
private dreams might be, they had to take 
home an acceptable package and defend it— 
and their own political futures—against pre- 
dictable attack. On June 14 the breaking point 
between dream and reality took place. Ap- 
parently realizing that under the Virginia Plan, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and Pennsylvania 
could virtually dominate the national govern- 
ment-~and probably appreciating that to sell 
this program to “the folks back home” would 
be impossible—the delegates from the small 


25 Resolution 6. 

28 Thid. 

27 See the discussions on May 30 and 31. “Mr. 
Charles Pinkney wished to know of Mr. Randolph 
whether he meant to abolish the State Governts. 
altogether... Mr. Butler said he had not made 
up his mind on the subject and was open to the 
light which discussion might throw on it... 
Genl. Pinkney expressed a doubt... Mr. Gerry 
seemed to entertain the same doubt.” Farrand, I, 
33-34. There were no denunciations—though it 
should perhaps be added that Luther Martin had 

not yet arrived. 
~ 238 Farrand, I, 54. (Italics added.) 
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states dug in their heels and demanded time for 
a consideration of; alternatives. One gets a 
graphic sense of the inner politics from John 
Dickinson’s reproach to Madison: 4 Wu see the 
consequences of pushing things too far. Some 
of the members from the small Stat®s wish for 
two branches in the General Legislature anc 
are friends to a good National Government; but 
we would sooner submit to a foreign power 
than... be deprived of an equality of suffrage 
in both branches of the Legislature, and thereby 
be thrown under the domination of the large 
States.’’29 

The bare outline of the Journal entry for 
Tuesday, June 14, is suggestive to anyone with 
extensive experience in deliberative bodies. 
“It was moved by Mr. Patterson [sic, Pater- 
son’s name was one of those consistently mis- 
spelled by Madison and everybody else] sec- 
onded by Mr. Randolph that the further con- 
sideration of the report from the Committee of 
the whole House [endorsing the Virginia Plan] 
be postponed til tomorrow. and before the 
question for postponement was taken. It was 
moved by Mr. Randolph seconded by Mr. 
Patterson that the House adjourn’? The 
House adjourned by obvious prearrangement 
of the two principals: since the preceding 
Saturday when Brearley and Paterson of New 
Jersey had announced their fundamental dis- 
content with the representational features of 
the Virginia Plan, the informal pressure had 
certainly been building up to slow down the 
streamroller. Doubtless there were extende! 
arguments at the Indian Queen between Madi- 
son and Paterson, the latter insisting that 
events were moving rapidly towards a prob- 
ably disastrous conclusion, towards a political 
suicide pact. Now the process of accommodas- 
tion was put into action smoothly—and 
wisely, given the character and strength of the 
doubters. Madison had the votes, but this was 
one of those situations where the enforcement 
of mechanical majoritarianism could easily 
have destroyed the objectives of the majority: 
the Constitutionalists were in quest of a quali- 
tative as well as a quantitative consensus. This 
was hardly from deference to local Quaker 
custom; it was a political imperative if thev 
were to attain ratification. 


HI 


According to the standard script, at this 
point the “states’-rights’” group intervened in 


29 Thid., p. 242. Delaware's delegates had been 
instructed by their general assembly to maintain 
in any new system the voting equality of the 
states. Farrand, ITI, 574. 

30 Ibid., p. 240. 
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force behind the New Jersey Plan, which has 
been characteristically portrayed as a reversion 
to the status quo under the Articles of Con- 
federatieg ‘with but minor modifications. A 
careful exaYnination of the evidence indicates 
that onlydn a marginal sense is this an accurate 
description. It is true that the New Jersey Plan 
put the states back into the institutional pic- 
ture, but one could argue that to do so was a 
recognition of political reality rather than an 
affirmation of states’-rights. A serious case can 
be made that the advocates of the New Jersey 
Plan, far from being ideological addicts of 
states’-rights, intended to substitute for the 
Virginia Plan a system which would both retain 
strong national power and have a chance of 
adoption in the states. The leading spokesman 
for the project asserted quite clearly that his 
views were based more on counsels of expe- 
diency than on principle; said Paterson on 
June 16: “I came here not to speak my own 
sentiments, but the sentiments of those who 
sent me. Our object is not such a Governmt. as 
may be best in itself, but such a one as our 
Constituents have authorized us to prepare, 
and as they will approve.’ This is Madison’s 
version; in Yates’ transcription, there is a 
crucial sentence following the remarks above: 
“I believe that a little practical virtue is to be 
preferred to the finest theoretical principles, 
which cannot be carried into effect.’’? In his 
preliminary speech on June 9, Paterson had 
stated “ ...to the public mind we must ac- 
commodate ourselves,’ and in his notes for 
this and his later effort as well, the emphasis is 
the same. The structure of government under 
the Articles should be retained: 


2. Because it accords with the Sentiments of 
the People 


[Proof] 1. Coms. [Commissions from state 
legislatures defining the juris- 
diction of the delegates] 

2. News-papers—Political Barom- 
eter. Jersey never would have 
sent Delegates under the first 
[Virginia] Plan— 


Not here to sport Opinions of my own. Wt. 
[What] can be done. A little practicable 
Virtue preferrable to Theory. 


This was a defense of political acumen, not of 
states’-rights. In fact, Paterson’s notes of his 
speech can easily be construed as an argument 


31 Thid., p. 250. 


3 Ibid., p. 274. 
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for attaining the substantive objectives of the 
Virginia Plan by a sound political route, t.e., 
pouring the new wine in the old bottles. With a 
shrewd eye, Paterson queried: 


Will the Operation and Force of the [central] 
Govt. depend upon the mode of Representn.—No 
—it will depend upon the Quantum of Power 
lodged in the leg. ex. and judy. Departments— 
Give [the existing] Congress the same Powers 
that you intend to give the two Branches, [under 
the Virginia Plan] and I apprehend they will act 
with as much Propriety and more Energy. . .% 


In other words, the advocates of the New 
Jersey Plan concentrated their fire on what they 
held to be the political Liabilities of the Virginia 
Plan—which were matters of institutional 
structure-—rather than on the proposed scope 
of national authority. Indeed, the Supremacy 
Clause of the Constitution first saw the light of» 
day in Paterson’s Sixth Resolution; the New 
Jersey Plan contemplated the use of military 
force to secure compliance with national law; 
and finally Paterson made clear his view that 
under either the Virginia or the New Jersey 
systems, the general government would *... 
act on individuals and not on states.” From 
the states’-rights viewpoint, this was heresy: 
the fundament of that doctrine was the proposi- 
tion that any central government had as its 
constituents the states, noé the people, and 
could only reach the people through the agency 
of the state government. 

Paterson then reopened the agenda of the 
Convention, but he did so within a distinctly 
nationalist framework. Paterson’s position was 
one of favoring a strong central government in 
principle, but opposing one which in fact put 
the btg states in the saddle. (The Virginia Plan, 
for all its abstract merits, did very well by 
Virginia.) As evidence for this speculation, 
there is a curious and intriguing proposal among 
Paterson’s preliminary drafts of the New Jersey 
Plan: 


Whereas it is necessary in Order to form the 
People of the U. S. of America in to a Nation, that 
the States should be consolidated, by which 
means all the Citizens thereof will become equally 
intitled to and will equally participate in the same 
Privileges and Rights... it is therefore resolved, 
that all the Lands contained within the Limits of 
each state individually, and of the U.S. generally 


% Tbid., pp. 275-76. 

3 “But it is said that this national government 
is to act on individuals and not on states; and 
cannot a federal government be so framed as to 
operate in the same way? It sugely may.” Ibid., 
pp. 182-88; also ibid. at p. 276. 
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be considered as constituting one Body or Mass, 
and be divided into thirteen or more integral 
parts. 

Resolved, That such Divisions or integral 
Parts shall be styled Districts.?7 


This makes it sound as though Paterson was 
prepared to accept a strong unified central 
government along the lines of the Virginia Plan 
if the existing states were eliminated. He may 
have gotten the idea from his New Jersey 
colleague Judge David Brearley, who on June 
9 had commented that the only remedy to the 
dilemma over representation was “ ... that a 
map of the U. 8. be spread out, that all the 
existing boundaries be erased, and that a new 
partition of the whole be made into 13 equal 
parts.”38 According to Yates, Brearley added 
at this point, “ ... then a government on the 
present [Wirginia Plan] system will be just.”?? 

This proposition was never pushed—it was 
patently unrealistic—but one can appreciate 
its purpose: it would have separated the men 
from the boys in the large-state delegations. 
How attached would the Virginians have been 
to their reform principles if Virginia were to 
disappear as a component geographical unit 
(the largest) for representational purposes? Up 
to this point, the Virginians had been in the 
happy position of supporting high ideals with 
that inner confideyce born of knowledge that 
the “public interest”? they endorsed would 
nourish their private interest. Worse, they had 
shown little willingness to compromise. Now 
the delegates from the small states announced 
that they were unprepared to be offered up as 
sacrificial victims to a “national interest” 
which reflected Virginia’s parochial ambition. 
Caustic Charles Pinckney was not far off when 
he remarked sardonically that ‘‘... the whole 
[conflict] comes to this”: “Give N. Jersey an 
equal vote, and she will dismiss her scruples, 
and concur in the Natil. system.” What he 
rather unfairly did not add was that the Jersey 
delegates were not free agents who could adhere 
to their private convictions; they had to take 
back, sponsor and risk their reputations on the 
reforms approved by the Convention—and in 
New Jersey, not in Virginia. 

Paterson spoke on Saturday, and one can 
surmise that over the weekend there was a 
good deal of consultation, argument, and 
caucusing among the delegates. One member at 
least prepared a full length address: on Monday 


37 Farrand, III, 618. 
38 Farrand, I, 177. 
89 Thid., p. 182. . 

40 Thid., p. 255. 
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Alexander Hamilton, previously mute, rose 
and delivered a six-hour oration.” It was a 
remarkably apolitical speech; the gist of his 
position was that both the Virginia gnd New 
Jersey Plans were inadequately cerralist, and 
he detailed a reform program which yas remi- 
niscent of the Protectorate under the Crom- 
wellian Instrument of Government of 1658. It 
has been suggested that Hamilton did this in 
the best political tradition to emphasize the 
moderate character of the Virginia Plan,® to 
give the cautious delegates something really 
to worry about; but this interpretation seenis 
somehow too clever. Particularly since the sen- 
timents Hamilton expressed happened to be 
completely consistent with those he privately — 
and sometimes publicly—expressed throughout 
his life. He wanted, to take a striking phrase 
from a letter to George Washington, a “strong 
well mounted government”’;“ in essence, the 
Hamilton Plan contemplated an elected life 
monarch, virtually free of public control, on 
the Hobbesian ground that only in this fashion 
could strength and stability be achieved. The 
other alternatives, he argued, would put policy- 
making at the mercy of the passions of the 
mob; only if the sovereign was beyond the 
reach of selfish influence would it be possible to 
have government in the interests of the whole 
community.“ 

From all accounts, this was a masterful and 
compelling speech, but (aside from furnishing 
John Lansing and Luther Martin with am- 
munition for later use against the Constitution) 
it made little impact. Hamilton was simply 
transmitting on a different wave-length from 
the rest of the delegates; the latter adjourned 
after his great effort, admired his rhetoric, and 
then returned to business.** It was rather as if 
they had taken a day off to attend the opera. 
Hamilton, never a particularly patient man or 
much of a negotiator, stayed for another ten 
days and then left, in considerable disgust, for 
New York. Although he came back to Phila- 


41 J. C. Hamilton, cited ibid., p. 298. 

42 See, e.g., Mitchell, op. cit., p. 381. 

48 Hamilton to Washington, July 3, 1787, 
Farrand, IIL, 53. 

4 A reconstruction of the Hamilton Plan is 
found in Farrand, ITI, 617-30. 

45 Said William Samuel Johnson on June 21: “A 
gentleman from New-York, with boldness and 
decision, proposed a system totally different from 
both [Virginia and New Jersey]; and though he 
has been praised by every body, he has been sup- 
ported by none.” Farrand, I, 363. 

48 See his letter to Washington cited supra note 
43, 
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delphia sporadically and attended the last two 
weeks of the Convention, Hamilton played no 
part in the laborious task of hammering out the 
Constitution. His day came later when he led 
the Ne® York Constitutionalists into the 
savage imbroglio over ratification—an arena in 
which his*unmatched talent for dirty political 
infighting may well have won the day. For in- 
stance, in the New York Ratifying Convention, 
Lansing threw back into Hamilton’s teeth the 
sentiments the latter had expressed in his June 
18 oration in the Convention. However, having 
since retreated to the fine defensive positions 
immortalized in The Federalist, the Colonel 
flatly denied that he had ever been an enemy 
of the states, or had believed that conflict be- 
tween states and nation was inexorable! As 
Madison’s authoritative Notes did not appear 
until 1840, and there had been no press cover- 
age, there was no way to verify his assertions, 
so in the words of the reporter, ‘'...a warm 
personal altercation between [Lansing and 
Hamilton] engrossed the remainder of the day 
[June 28, 1788].’747 


IV 


On Tuesday morning, June 19, the vacation 
was over. James Madison led off with a long, 
carefully reasoned speech analyzing the New 
Jersey Plan which, while intellectually vigorous 
in its criticisms, was quite conciliatory in mood. 
“The great difficulty,” he observed, “lies in 
the affair of Representation; and if this could 
be adjusted, all others would be surmount- 
able.’’48 (As events were to demonstrate, this 
diagnosis was correct.) When he finished, a 
vote was taken on whether to continue with the 
Virginia Plan as the nucleus for a new constitu- 
tion: seven states voted “Yes”; New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware voted “No”; and 
Maryland, whose position often depended on 
which delegates happened to be on the floor, 
divided.4® Paterson, it seems, lost decisively; 


47 Farrand, III, 338. 

48 Farrand, I, 321. 

49 Maryland’s politics in this period were only a 
bit less intricate than Rhode Island’s: the rural 
gentry, in much the same fashion that Namier 
described in England, divided up among families 
— Chases, Carrolls, Pacas, Lloyds, Tilghmans, ete. 
—and engaged in what seemed, to the outsider, 
elaborate political Morris dances. See Philip A. 
Crowl, Maryland During and After the Revolution 
(Baltimore, 1943). The Maryland General As- 
sembly named five delegates to the Convention 
and provided that “‘the said Deputies or such of 
them as shall attend .. . shall have full Power to 
represent this State,” Farrand, III, 586. The 
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yet in a fundamental sense he and his allies had 
achieved their purpose: from that day onward, 
it could never be forgotten that the state gov- 
ernments loomed ominously in the background 
and that no verbal incantations could exorcise 
their power. Moreover, nobody bolted the 
convention: Paterson and his colleagues took 
their defeat in stride and set to work to modify 
the Virginia Plan, particularly with respect to 
its provisions on representation in the national 
legislature. Indeed, they won an immediate 
rhetorical bonus; when Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut rose to move that the word ‘‘na- 
tional’? be expunged from the Third Virginia 
Resolution (“Resolved that a national Govern- 
ment ought to be established consisting of a 
supreme Legislative, Executive and Judici- 
ary’’5°), Randolph agreed and the motion 
passed unanimously.» The process of com- 
promise had begun. a 

For the next two weeks, the delegates circled° 
around the problem of legislative representa- 
tion. The Connecticut delegation appears to 
have evolved a possible compromise quite early 
in the debates, but the Virginians and particu- 
larly Madison (unaware that he would later be 
acclaimed as the prophet of ‘“‘federalism’’) 
fought obdurately against providing for equal 
representation of states in the second chamber. 
There was a good deal of acrimony and at one 
point Benjamin Franklin—of all people—pro- 
posed the institution of a d#ily prayer; practi- 
cal politicians in the gathering, however, were 
meditating more on the merits of a good com- 
mittee than on the utility of Divine interven- 
tion. On July 2, the ice began to break when 


interesting circumstance was that three of the 
delegates were Constitutionalists (Carroll, Mc- 
Henry and Jenifer), while two were opposed 
(Martin and Mercer); and this led to an ad hoc 
determination of where Maryland would stand 
when votes were taken. The vote on equality of 
representation, to be described infra, was an 
important instance of this eccentricity. 

50 This formulation was voted into the Randolph 
Plan on May 30, 1787, by a vote of six states to 
none, with one divided. Farrand, I, 30. 

5 Farrand, I, 335-36. In agreeing, Randolph 
stipulated his disagreement with Ellsworth’s 
rationale, but said he did not object to merely 
changing an “‘expression.’’ Those who subject the 
Constitution to minute semantic analysis might 
do well to keep this instance in mind; if Randolph 
could so concede the deletion of “national,” one 
may wonder if any word changes can be given 
much weight. ° 
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through a number of fortuitous events®—and 
one that seems deliberate*—the majority 
against equality of representation was con- 
verted into a dead tie. The Convention had 


reached the stage where it was “ripe” for a 


solution (presumably all the therapeutic 
speeches had been made), and the South 
Carolinians proposed a committee. Madison 
and James Wilson wanted none of it, but with 
only Pennsylvania dissenting, the body voted 
to establish a working party on the problem of 
representation. 

The members of this committee, one from 
each state, were elected by the delegates—and 
a very interesting committee it was. Despite 
the fact that the Virginia Plan had held ma- 
jority support up to that date, neither Madison 
nor Randolph was selected (Mason was the 
Virginian) and Baldwin of Georgia, whose shift 
én positio had resulted in the tie, was chosen. 
From the composition, it was clear that this 
was not to be a “fighting”? committee: the 
emphasis in membership was on what might be 
described as “second-level political entre- 
preneurs.”’ On the basis of the discussions up to 
that time, only Luther Martin of Maryland 
could be described as a “bitter-ender.” Ad- 
mittedly, some divination enters into this sort 
of analysis, but one does get a sense of the mood 
of the delegates from these choices—including 
the interesting selegtion of Benjamin Franklin, 
despite his age and intellectual wobbliness, 
over the brilliant and incisive Wilson or the 
sharp, polemical Gouverneur Morris, to repre- 


5 According to Luther Martin, he was alone on 
the floor and cast Maryland’s vote for equality of 
representation. Shortly thereafter, Jenifer came 
on the floor and “Mr. King, from Massachusetts, 
valuing himself on Mr. Jenifer to divide the State 


of Maryland on this question... requested of ` 


the President that the question might be put 
again; however, the motion was too extraordinary 
in its nature to meet with success.” Cited from 
“The Genuine Information, ...” Farrand, III, 
188. 

53 Namely Baldwin’s vote for equality of rep- 
resentation which divided Georgia—with Few 
absent and Pierce in New York fighting a duel, 
Houston voted against equality and Baldwin 
shifted to tie the state. Baldwin was originally 
from Connecticut and attended and tutored at 
Yale, facts which have led to much speculation 
about the pressures the Connecticut delegation 
may have brought on him to save the day (Georgia 
was the last state to vote) and open the way to 
compromise, To employ a good Russian phrase, 
it was certainly mot an accident that Baldwin 
voted the way he did. See Warren, p. 262. 
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sent Pennsylvania. a. passion for conciliation 
was more valuable! at this juncture than 
Wilson’s logical genius, or Morris’ acerbic wit. 

There is a common rumor that the Framers 
divided their time between philosophical dis- 
cussions of government and reading the classics 
in political theory. Perhaps this is as good a 
time as any to note that their concerns were 
highly practical, that they spent little time 
canvassing abstractions. A number of them 
had some acquaintance with the history of 
political theory (probably gained from reading 
John Adams’ monumental compilation A De- 
fense of the Constitutions of Government, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1786), and it 
was a poor rhetorician indeed who could not 
cite Locke, Montesquieu, or Harrington in 
support of a desired goal. Yet up to this point 
in the deliberations, no one had expounded a 
defense of states’-rights or the “separation of 
powers” on anything resembling a theoretical 
basis. It should be reiterated that the Madison 
model had no room either for the states or for 
the, “separation of powers’: effectively all 
governmental power was vested in the national 
legislature. The merits of Montesquieu did not 
turn up until The Federalist; and although a 
perverse argument could be made that Madi- 
son’s ideal was truly in the tradition of John 
Locke’s Second Treatise of Government,® the 


ï“ For various contemporary comments, sce 
Warren, pp. 814-818. On Adams’ technique, sce 
Zoltan Haraszti, “The Composition of Adams’ 
Defense,’ in John Adams and the Prophets of 
Progress (Cambridge, 1952), ch. 9. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to check the Convention 
discussions for references to the authority of 
Locke, Montesquieu and Harrington, the theorists 
who have been assigned various degrees of pa- 
ternal responsibility. There are no explicit refer- 
ences to James Harrington; one to John Locke 
(Luther Martin cited him on the state of nature, 
Farrand, I, 437); and seven to Montesquieu, only 
one of which related to the ‘separation of powers” 
(Madison in an odd speech, which he explained in 
a footnote was given to help a friend rather than 
advance his own views, cited Montesquieu on the 
separation of the executive and legislative 
branches, Farrand, II, 34). This, of course, does 
not prove that Locke and Co. were without influ- 
ence; it shifts the burden of proof, however, to 
those who assert ideological causality. See Ben- 
jamin F. Wright, “The Origins of the Separation 
of Powers in America,” Economica, Vol. 13 (1933), 
p. 184, 

55 I share Willmoore Kendall’s interpretation of 
Locke as a supporter of parliamentary supremacy 
and majoritarianism; see Kendall, John Locke and 
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Locke whom the American rebels treated as an 
honorary president was a pluralistic defender 
of vested rights, not of parliamentary su- 
eid 

It wouk] be tedious to continue a blow-by- 
blow analysis of the work of the delegates; the 
critical fight was over representation of the 


states and once the Connecticut Compromise | 


was adopted on July 17, the Convention was 
over the hump. Madison, James Wilson, and 
Gouverneur Morris of New York (who was 
there representing Pennsylvania!) fought the 
compromise all the way in a last-ditch effort to 
get a unitary state with parliamentary suprem- 
acy. But their allies deserted them and they 
demonstrated after their defeat the essentially 
opportunist character of their objections— 
using “opportunist” here in a non-pejorative 
sense, to indicate a willingness to swallow their 
objections and get on with the business. More- 
over, once the compromise had carried (by five 
states to four, with one state divided), its advo- 
cates threw themselves vigorously into the job 
of strengthening the general government’s 
substantive powers—as might have been pre- 
dicted, indeed, from Paterson’s early state- 
ments. It nourishes an increased respect for 
Madison’s devotion to the art of politics, to 
realize that this dogged fighter could sit down 
six months later and prepare essays for The 
Federalist in contradiction to his basic convic- 
tions about the true course the Convention 
should have taken. 


V 


Two tricky issues will serve to illustrate the 
later process of accommodation. The first was 
the institutional position of the Executive. 
Madison argued for an executive chosen by the 
National Legislature and on May 29 this had 
been adopted with a provision that after his 
seven-year term was concluded, the chief 
magistrate should not be eligible for reelection. 
In late July this was reopened and for a week 
the matter was argued from several different 
points of view. A good deal of desultory speech- 
making ensued, but the gist of the problem was 
the opposition from two sources to election by 
the legislature. One group felt that the states 


the Docirine of Majority Rule (Urbana, 1941). 
Kendall ’s general position has recently received 
strong support in the definitive edition and com- 
mentary of Peter Laslett, Locke's Two Treatises 
of Government (Cambridge, 1960). 

56 The American Locke is best delineated in 
Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence 
(New York, 1948). 
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should have a hand in the process; another 
small but influential circle urged direct election 
by the people. There were a number of pro- 
posals: election by the people, election by state 
governors, by electors chosen by state legisla- 
tures, by the National Legislature (James 
Wilson, perhaps ironically, proposed at one 
point that an Electoral College be chosen by 
lot from the National Legislature!), and there 
was some resemblance to three-dimensional 
chess in the dispute because of the presence of 
two other variables, length of tenure and re- 
eligibility. Finally, after opening, reopening, 
and re-reopening the debate, the thorny prob- 
lem was consigned to a committee for resolu- 
tion. 

The Brearley Committee on Postponed 
Matters was a superb aggregation of talent and 
its compromise on the Executive was a master- 
piece of political improvisation. (The Electoral 
College, its creation, however, had little in its 
favor as an tnstitution—as the delegates well 
appreciated.) The point of departure for all 
discussion about the presidency in the Conven- 
tion was that in immediate terms, the problem 
was non-existent; in other words, everybody 
present knew that under any system devised, 
George Washington would be President. Thus 
they were dealing in the future tense and to a 
body of working politicians the merits of the 
Brearley proposal were obvious: everybody 
got a piece of cake. (Or to put it more aca- 
demically, each viewpoint could leave the 
Convention and argue to its constituents that 
it had really won the day.) First, the state 
legislatures had the right to determine the 
mode of selection of the electors; second, the 
small states received a bonus in the Electoral 
College in the form of a guaranteed minimum 
of three votes while the big states got accept- 
ance of the principle of proportional power; 
third, if the state legislatures agreed (as six did 
in the first presidential election), the people 
could be involved ‘directly in the choice of 
electors; and finally, if no candidate received a 
majority in the College, the right of decision 
passed to the National Legislature with each 
state exercising equal strength. (In the Brearley 
recommendation, the election went to the 
Senate, but a motion from the floor substituted 
the House; this was accepted on the ground 
that the Senate already had enough authority 
over the executive in its treaty and appoint- 
ment powers.) 

This compromise was almost too good to be 
true, and the Framers snapped it up with little 
debate or controversy. No one seemed to 
think well of the College as an institution; in- 
deed, what evidence there is suggests that there 
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was an assumption that once Washington had 
finished his tenure as President, the electors 
would cease to produce majorities and the chief 
executive would usually be chosen in the House. 
George Mason observed casually that the 
selection would be made in the House nineteen 
times in twenty and no one seriously disputed 
this point. The vital aspect of the Electoral 
College was that it got the Convention over 
the hurdle and protected everybody’s interests. 
The future was left to cope with the problem 
of what to do with this Rube Goldberg mecha- 
nism. 

In short, the Framers did not in their wisdom 
endow the United States with a College of 
Cardinals—the Electoral College was neither 
an exercise in applied Platonism nor an experi- 
ment in indirect government based on elitist 
distrust of the masses. It was merely a jerry- 
rigged impgovisation which has subsequently 
been endowed with a high theoretical content. 
When an elector from Oklahoma in 1960 re- 
fused to cast his vote for Nixon (naming Byrd 
and Goldwater instead) on the ground that the 
Founding Fathers intended him to exercise his 
great independent wisdom, he was indulging in 
historical fantasy. If one were to indulge in 
counter-fantasy, he would be tempted to sug- 
gest that the Fathers would be startled to find 
the College still in operation—and perhaps 
even dismayed at their descendants’ lack of 
judgment or inventiteness.5? 

The second issue on which some substantial 
practical bargaining took place was slavery. 
The morality of slavery was, by design, not at 
issue;®® but in its other concrete aspects, slavery 
colored the arguments over taxation, com- 
merce, and representation. The ““Three-Fifths 
Compromise,” that three-fifths of the slaves 
would be counted both for representation and 
for purposes of direct taxation (which was 
drawn from the past—it was a formula of 
Madison’s utilized by Congress ‘in 1783 to 
establish the basis of state contributions to the 
Confederation treasury) had allayed some 
Northern fears about Southern over-represen- 
tation (no one then foresaw the trivial role that 


57 See John P. Roche, “‘The Electoral College: 
A Note on American Political Mythology,” Dis- 
sent (Spring, 1961), pp. 197-99. The relevant 
debates took place July 19-26, 1787, Farrand, II, 
50-128, and September 5-6, 1787, ibid., pp. 505- 
31. 

68 See the discussion on August 22, 1787, 
Farrand, II, 366-375; King seems to have ex- 
pressed the sense of the Convention when he said, 
“the subject should be considered in a political 
light only.” Ibid. a€ 373. 
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direct taxation would play in later federal 
financial policy), but doubts still remained. 
The Southerners, on; the other hand, were 
afraid that Congressional control over com- 
merce would lead to the exclusion of sl@ves or 
to their excessive taxation as imports. More- 
over, the Southerners were disturb@éd over 
“navigation acts,” i.e., tariffs, or special legis- 
lation providing, for example, that exports be 
carried only in American ships; as a section 
depending upon exports, they wanted protec- 
tion from the potential voracity of their com- 
mercial brethren of the Eastern states. To 
achieve this end, Mason and others urged that 
the Constitution include a proviso that naviga- 
tion and commercial laws should require a 
two-thirds vote in Congress. 

These problems came to a head in late Au- 
gust and, as usual, were handed to a committee 
in the hope that, in Gouverneur Morris’ words, 
£.. these things may form a bargain among 
the Northern and Southern states.” The 
Committee reported its measures of reconcilia- 
tion on August 25, and on August 29 the 
package was wrapped up and delivered. What 
occurred can best be described in George Ma- 
son’s dour version (he anticipated Calhoun in 
his conviction that permitting navigation acts 
to pass by majority vote would put the South 
in economic bondage to the North—it was 
mainly on this ground that he refused to sign 
the Constitution): 


The Constitution as agreed to till a fortnight be- 
fore the Convention rose was such a one as ho 
would have set his hand and heart to... . [Until 
that time] The 3 New England States were con- 
stantly with us in all questions . . . so that it was 
these three States with the 5 Southern ones 
against Pennsylvania, Jersey and Delaware. With 
respect to the importation of slaves, [decision- 
making] was left to Congress. This disturbed the 
two Southernmost States who knew that Con- 
gress would immediately suppress the importation 
of slaves. Those two States therefore struck up a 
bargain with the three New England States. If 
they would join to admit slaves for some years, 
the two Southern-most States would join in 
changing the clause which required the 4 of tho 
Legislature in any vote [on navigation acts]. It 
was done.® 

On the floor of the Convention there was a 
virtual love-feast on this happy occasion. 
Charles Pinckney of South Carolina attempted 
to overturn the committee’s decision, when the 
compromise was reported to the Convention, by 


88 Farrand, II, 374. Randolph echoed his senti- 
ment in different words, 
60 Mason to Jefferson, cited in Warren, p. 584. 
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insisting that the South needed protection 
- from the imperialism of the Northern states. 
But his Southern colleagues were not prepared 
to rock the boat and General C. C. Pinckney 
arose togspread oil on the suddenly ruffled 
waters jhe admitted that: 


It was in the true interest of the S [outhern] States 
to have no regulation of commerce; but consider- 
ing the loss brought on the commerce of the 
Eastern States by the Revolution, their liberal 
conduct towards the views of South Carolina fon 
the regulation of the slave trade] and the interests 
the weak Southn. States had in being united with 
the strong Eastern states, he thought it proper 
that no fetters should be imposed on the power of 
making commercial regulations; and that his con- 
stituents, though prejudiced against the Eastern 
States, would be reconciled to this liberality. He had 
himself prejudices agst the Eastern States before 
he came here, but would acknowledge that he had 
found them as liberal and candid as any men 
whatever. (Italics added)® 


Pierce Butler took the same tack, essentially 
arguing that he was not too happy about the 
possible consequences, but that a deal was a 
deal. Many Southern leaders were later—in 
the wake of the “Tariff of Abominations’’—to 
rue this day ‘of reconciliation; Calhoun’s 
Disquisition on Government was little more than 
an extension of the argument in the Conven- 


6 August 29, 1787, Farrand, II, 449-50. 

62 Tbid., p. 451. The plainest statement of the 
matter was put by the three North Carolina 
delegates (Blount, Spaight and Williamson) in 
their report to Governor Caswell, September 18, 
1787. After noting that “no exertions have been 
wanting on our part to guard and promote the 
particular interest of North Carolina,” they went 
on to explain the basis of the negotiations in cold- 
blooded fashion: “While we were taking so much 
care to guard ourselves against being over reached 
and to form rules of Taxation that might operate 
in our favour, it is not to be supposed that our 
Northern Brethren were Inattentive to their par- 
ticular Interest. A navigation Act or the power to 
regulate Commerce in the Hands of the National 
Government...is what the Southern States 
have given in Exchange for the advantages we 
Mentioned.” They concluded by explaining that 
while the Constitution did deal with other matters 
besides taxes—‘‘there are other Considerations of 
great Magnitude involved in the system’”’—they 
would not take up valuable time with boring 
details! Farrand, III, 83-84. 
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tion against permitting a congressional ma- 
jority to enact navigation acts.8 


VI 


Drawing on their vast collective political 
experience, utilizing every weapon in the poli- 
tician’s arsenal, looking constantly over their 
shoulders at their constituents, the delegates 
put together a Constitution. It was a make- 
shift affair; some sticky issues (for example, the 
qualification of voters) they ducked entirely; 
others they mastered with that ancient instru- 
ment of political sagacity, studied ambiguity 
(for example, citizenship), and some they just 
overlooked. In this last category, I suspect, fell 
the matter of the power of the federal courts to 
determine the constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress. When the judicial article was formulated 
(Article III of the Constitution), deliberations 
were still in the stage where the legislature was 
endowed with broad power under the Randolph 
formulation, authority which by its own terms 
was scarcely amenable to judicial review. In 
essence, courts could hardly determine when 
“|. the separate States are incompetent 
or... the harmony of the United States may 
be interrupted”; the National Legislature, as 
critics pointed out, was free to define its own 
jurisdiction. Later the definition of legislative 
authority was changed into the form we know, 
a series of stipulated powers, bué the delegates 
never seriously reexamined the jurisdiction of the 
judiciary under this new limited formulation." 


8 See John C. Calhoun, A Disquisition on 
Government (New York, 1948), pp. 21-25, 38. 
Calhoun differed from Mason, and others in the 
Convention who urged the two-thirds require- 
ment, by advocating a functional or interest veto 
rather than some sort of special majority, t.e., he 
abandoned the search for quantitative checks in 
favor of a qualitative solution. 

* The Committee on Detail altered the general 
grant of legislative power envisioned by the 
Virginia Plan into a series of specific grants; these 
were examined closely between August 16 and 
August 23. One day only was devoted to the 
Judicial Article, August 27, and since no one 
raised the question of judicial review of Federal 
statutes, no light was cast on the matter. A num- 
ber of random comments on the power of the 
judiciary were scattered throughout the discus- 
sions, but there was another variable which de- 
prives them of much probative value: the proposed 
Council of Revision which would have joined the 
Executive with the judges in legislative review. 


Madison and Wilson, for example, favored this 
Lad 
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All arguments on the intention of the Framers 
in this matter are thus deductive and a posteri- 
ort, though some obviously make more sense 
than others.®% 

The Framers were busy and distinguished 
men, anxious to get back to their families, their 
positions, and their constituents, not members 
of the French Academy devoting a lifetime to a 
dictionary. They were trying to do an impor- 
tant job, and do it in such a fashion that their 
handiwork would be acceptable to very diverse 
constituencies. No one was rhapsodic about the 
final document, but it was a beginning, a move 
in the right direction, and one they had reason 
to believe the people would endorse. In addi- 
tion, since they had modified the impossible 
amendment provisions of the Articles (the re- 
quirement of unanimity which could always be 
frustrated by “Rogues Island’’) to one demand- 
ing approval by only three-quarters of the 
states, they seemed confident that gaps in the 
fabric which experience would reveal could be 
rewoven without undue difficulty. 

So with a neat phrase introduced by Ben- 
jamin Franklin (but devised by Gouverneur 
Morris) which made their decision sound 
unanimous, and an inspired benediction by the 
Old Doctor urging doubters to doubt their own 
infallibility, the Constitution was accepted and 
signed. Curiously, Edmund Randolph, who had 
played so vital a role throughout, refused to 
sign, as did his fellow Virginian George Mason 
and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts. Ran- 
dolph’s behavior was eccentric, to say the 
least—his excuses for refusing his signature 
have a factitious ring even at this late date; the 
best explanation seems to be that he was afraid 


technique—which had nothing in common with 
what we think of as judicial review except that 
judges were involved in the task. 

6 For what it may be worth, I think that 
judicial review of congressional acts was logically 
on all fours with review of state enactments and 
that it was certainly consistent with the view that 
the Constitution could not be amended by the 
Congress and President, or by a two-thirds vote 
of Congress (overriding a veto), without the 
agreement of three-quarters of the states. Ex- 
ternal evidence from that time supports this view, 
see Charles Warren, Congress, the Constitution, and 
the Supreme Court (Boston, 1925), pp. 41-128, but 
the debates in the Convention prove nothing. 

s Or so Madison stated, Farrand, II, 6438. 
Wilson too may have contributed; he was close to 
Franklin and delivered the frail old gentleman’s 
speeches for him. 
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that the Constitution| would prove to be a 
liability in Virginia politics, where Patrick 
Henry was burning up the countryside with 
impassioned denunciations. Presumably, Ran- 
dolph wanted to check the tempeg of the 
populace before he risked his reputation, and 
perhaps his job, in a fight with both Hefiry and 
Richard Henry Lee.®’ Events lend some justifi- 
cation to this speculation: after much temporiz- 
ing and use of the conditional subjunctive tense, 
Randoph endorsed ratification in Virginia and 
ended up getting the best of both worlds. 
Madison, despite his reservations about the 
Constitution, was the campaign manager in 
ratification. His first task was to get the Con- 
gress in New York to light its own funeral pyre 
by approving the “amendments? to the 
Articles and sending them on to the state 
legislatures. Above all, momentum had to be 
maintained. The anti-Constitutionalists, now 
thoroughly alarmed and no novices in politics, 
realized that their best tactic was attrition 
rather than direct opposition. Thus they set- 
tled on a position expressing qualified approval 
but calling for a second Convention to remedy 
various defects (the one with the most dema- 
gogic appeal was the lack of a Bill of Rights). 
Madison knew that to accede to this demand 
would be equivalent to losing the battle, nor 
would he agree to conditional approval (despite 
wavering even by Hamilton). This was an all- 
or-nothing proposition: national salvation or 
national impotence with no intermediate posi- 
tions possible. Unable to get congressional ap- 
proval, he settled for second best: a unanimous 
resolution of Congress transmitting the Consti- 
tution to the states for whatever action they 
saw fit to take. The opponents then moved 
from New York and the Congress, where they 
had attempted to attach amendments and 
conditions, to the states for the final battle.®* 


67 See a very interesting letter, from an un- 
known source in Philadelphia, to Jefferson, 
October 11, 1787: “Randolph wishes it well, & it is 
thought would have signed it, but he wanted to 
be on a footing with a popular rival.” Farrand, 
III, 104. Madison, writing Jefferson a full account 
on October 24, 1787, put the matter more deli- 
cately—he was working hard on Randolph to win 
him for ratification: [Randolph] was not in- 
veterate in his opposition, and grounded his re- 
fusal to subscribe pretty much on his unwilling- 
ness to commit himself, so as not to be at liberty 
to be governed by further lights on the subject.” 
Ibid., p. 185. 

68 See Edward P. Smith, “The Movement To- 
wards a Second Constitutional Convention in 
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At first the campaign for ratification went 
beautifully: within eight months after the 
delegates set their names to the document, 
eight atates had ratified. Only in Massachusetts 
had the sult been close (187-168). Theoreti- 
cally, agatification by one morestateconvention 
would set the new government in motion, but 
in fact until Virginia and New York acceded to 
the new Union, the latter was a fiction. New 
Hampshire was the next to ratify; Rhode 
Island was involved in its characteristic politi- 
cal convulsions (the Legislature there sent the 
Constitution out to the towns for decision by 
popular vote and it got lost among a series of 
local issues) 6° North Carolina’s convention did 
not meet until July and then postposed a final 
decision. This is hardly the place for an ex- 
tensive analysis of the conventions of New 
York and Virginia. Suffice it to say that the 
Constitutionalists clearly outmaneuvered their 
opponents, forced them into impossible politi- 
cal positions, and won both states narrowly. 
-The Virginia Convention could serve as a clas- 
sic study in effective floor management: Patrick 
Henry had to be contained, and a reading of the 
debates discloses a standard two-stage tech- 
nique. Henry would give a four- or five-hour 
speech denouncing some section of the Consti- 
tution on every conceivable ground (the federal 
district, he averred at one point, would become 
a haven for convicts escaping from state 
authority!) ;7° when Henry subsided, “Mr. Lee 
of Westmoreland” would rise and literally 
poleaxe him with sardonic invective (when 
Henry complained about the militia power, 
“Lighthorse Harry” really punched below the 
belt: observing that while the former Governor 
had been sitting in Richmond during the Revo- 
lution, he had been out in the trenches with the 
troops and thus felt better qualified to discuss 
military affairs). Then the gentlemanly Con- 
stitutionalists (Madison, Pendleton and Mar- 
shall) would pick up the matters at issue and 
examine them in the light of reason. 

Indeed, modern Americans who tend to think 


1788,” in J. F. Jameson, ed., Essays in the Consti- 
tutional History of the United States (Boston, 
1889), pp. 46-115. 

69 See Bishop, op. cit., passim. 

72 See Elliots Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion (Washington, 1836), Vol. 3, pp. 436-438. 

™ This should be quoted to give the full flavor: 
“Without vanity, I may say I have had different 
experience of [militia] service from that of 
[Henry]. It was my fortune to be a soldier of my 
country. ...Isaw what the honorable gentleman 
did not see—our men fighting. ...’’ Ibid., p. 178, 
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of James Madison as a rather dessicated 
character should spend some time with this 
transcript. Probably Madison put on his most 
spectacular demonstration of nimble rhetoric 
in what might be called “The Battle of the 
Absent Authorities.” Patrick Henry in the 
course of one of his harangues alleged that 
Jefferson was known to be opposed to Virginia’s 
approving the Constitution. This was clever: 
Henry hated Jefferson, but was prepared to 
use any weapon that came to hand. Madison’s 
riposte was superb: First, he said that with all 
due respect to the great reputation of Jefferson, 
he was not in the country and therefore could 
not formulate an adequate judgment; second, 
no one should utilize the reputation of an out- 
sider—the Virginia Convention was there to 
think for itself; third, 1f there were to be re- 
course to outsiders, the opinions of George 
Washington should certainly be” taken into 
consideration; and finally, he knew from privi- 
leged personal communications from Jefferson 
that in fact the latter strongly favored the 
Constitution.” To devise an assault route into 
this rhetorical fortress was literally impossible. 


VII 


The fight was over; all that remained now 
was to establish the new frame of government 
in the spirit of its framers. And who were better 
qualified for this task thag the Framers them- 
selves? Thus victory for the Constitution 
meant simultaneous victory for the Constitu- 
tionalists; the anti-Constitutionalists either 
capitulated or vanished into limbo—soon 
Patrick Henry would be offered a seat on the 
Supreme Court” and Luther Martin would be 
known as the Federalist “bull-dog.” And 
irony of ironies, Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison would shortly accumulate a reputa- 
tion as the formulators of what is often alleged 
to be our political theory, the concept of 
“federalism.” Also, on the other side of the 
ledger, the arguments would soon appear over 
what the Framers “really meant”: while these 
disputes have assumed the proportions of a big 
scholarly business in the last century, they 


72 Ibid., p. 329. 

nz Washington offered him the Chief Justiceship 
in 1796, but he declined; Charles Warren, The 
Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 
1947), Vol. 1, p. 139. 

74 He was a zealous prosecutor of seditions in 
the period 1798-1800; with Justice Samuel Chase, 
like himself an alleged “radical” at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention, Martin hunted down 
Jeffersonian heretics. See James M. Smith, Free- 
dom’s Fetters (Ithaca, 1956), pp. 842-43. 
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began almost before the ink on the Constitu- 
tion was dry. One of the best early ones featured 
Hamilton versus Madison on the scope of 
presidential power, and other Framers char- 
acteristically assumed positions in this and 
other disputes on the basis of their political 
convictions. 

Probably our greatest difficulty is that we 
know so much more about what the Framers 
should have meant than they themselves did. We 
are intimately acquainted with the problems 


that their Constitution should have been 


designed to master; in short, we have read the 
mystery story backwards. If we are to get the 
right “feel” for their time and their circum- 
stances, we must in Maitland’s phrase, 
“,,. think ourselves back into a twilight.” 
Obviously, no one can pretend completely to 
escape from the solipsistie web of his own en- 
vironment, gut if the effort is made, it is pos- 
sible to appreciate the past roughly on its own 
terms. The first step in this process is to aban- 
don the academic premise that because we can 
ask a question, there must be an answer. 

Thus we can ask what the Framers meant 
when they gave Congress the power to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce, and we 
emerge, reluctantly perhaps, with the reply 
that (Professor Crosskey to the contrary not- 
withstanding)" they may not have known what 


7% Crosskey in his 8prawling Politics and the 
Constitution (Chicago, 1953), 2 vols., has developed 
with almost unbelievable zeal and intricacy the 
thesis that the Constitution was designed to estab- 
lish a centralized unitary state, but that the 
political leadership of the Republic in its forma- 
tive years betrayed this ideal and sold the pass to 
states’-rights. While he has unearthed some inter- 
esting newspaper articles and other material, it is 
impossible for me to accept his central proposition. 
Madison and the other delegates, with the excep- 
tions discussed in the text supra, did want to 
diminish the power of the states and create a 
vigorous national government. But they were not 
fools, and were, I submit, under no illusions when 
they departed from Philadelphia that this end had 
been accomplished. The crux of my argument is 
that political realities forced them to water down 
their objectives and they settled, like the good 
politicians they were, for half a loaf. The basic 
difficulty with Crosskey’s thesis is that he knows 
too much-~he assumes that the Framers had a 
perfectly clear idea of the road they were taking; 
with a semantic machete he cuts blandly through 
all the confusion on the floor of the meeting to the 
real meanings. Thus, despite all his ornate re- 
search apparatus, there is a fundamentally non- 
empirical quality abut Crosskey’s work: at eru- 
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they meant, that there may not have been any 
semantic consensus. The Convention was not a 
seminar in analytic philosophy or linguistic 
analysis. Commerce was commerce—and if 
different interpretations of the wogd “arose, 
later generations could worry about the 
problem of definition. The delegates wêre in a 
hurry to get a new government established; 
when definitional arguments arose, they char- 
acteristically took refuge in ambiguity. If 
different men voted for the same proposition 
for varying reasons, that was politics (and still 
is); if later generations were unsettled by this 
lack of precision, that would be their problem. 

There was a good deal of definitional 
pluralism with respect to the problems the 
delegates did discuss, but when we move to the 
question of extrapolated intentions, we enter 
the realm of spiritualism. When men in our 
time, for instance, launch into elaborate tal- 
mudic exegesis to demonstrate that federal aid 
to parochial schools is (or is not) in accord with 
the intentions of the men who established the 
Republic and endorsed the Bill of Rights, they 
are engaging in historical Extra-Sensory Per- 
ception. (If one were to join this E. 8. P. 
contingent for a minute, he might suggest that 
the hard-boiled politicans who wrote the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights would chuckle 
scornfully at such an invocation of authority: 
obviously a politician would chart his course 
on the intentions of the living, not of the dead, 
and count the number of Catholics in his con- 
stituency.) 

The Constitution, then, was not an apotheo- 
sis of “‘constitutionalism,” a triumph of archi- 
tectonic genius; it was a patch-work sewn to- 
gether under the pressure of both time and 
events by a group of extremely talented demo- 
cratic politicians. They refused to attempt 
the establishment of a strong, centralized 
sovereignty on the principle of legislative 
supremacy for the excellent reason that the 
people would not accept it. They risked their 
political fortunes by opposing the established 
doctrines of state sovereignty because they 
were convinced that the existing system was 
leading to national impotence and probably 
foreign domination. For two years, they worked 
to get a convention established. For over three 


cial points in the argument he falls back on a 
type of divination which can only be described 
as Kabbalistic. He may be right, for example, 
in stating (without any proof) that Richard 
Henry Lee did not write the ‘Letters from a Fed- 
eral Farmer,” but in this country spectral evi- 
dence has not been admissible since the Seven- 
teenth Century. 
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months, in what must have seemed to the 
faithful participants an endless process of give- 
and-take, they reasoned, cajoled, threatened, 
and bargained amongst themselves. The result 
was d*Constitution which the people, in fact, by 
democratic processes, did accept, and a new 
and far better national government was 
established. 

Beginning with the inspired propaganda of 
Hamilton, Madison and Jay, the ideological 
build-up got under way. The Federalist had 
little impact on the ratification of the Consti- 
tution, except perhaps in New York, but this 
volume had enormous influence on the image 
of the Constitution in the minds of future 
generations, particularly on historians and 
political scientists who have an innate fondness 
for theoretical symmetry. Yet, while the shades 
of Locke and Montesquieu may have been 
hovering in the background, and the delegates 
may have been unconscious instruments of a 
transcendent telos, the careful observer of the 
day-to-day work of the Convention finds no 
over-arching principles. The ‘‘separation of 
powers” to him seems to be a by-product of 
suspicion, and “federalism” he views as a pis 
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aller, as the farthest point the delegates felt 
they could go in the destruction of state power 
without themselves inviting repudiation. 

To conclude, the Constitution was neither a 
victory for abstract theory nor a great practical 
success. Well over half a million men had to 
die on the battlefields of the Civil War before 
certain constitutional principles could be 
defined—a baleful consideration which is some- 
how overlooked in our customary tributes to 
the farsighted genius of the Framers and to the 
supposed American talent for ‘‘constitutional- 
ism.” The Constitution was, however, a vivid 
demonstration of effective democratic political 
action, and of the forging of a national elite 
which literally persuaded its countrymen to 
hoist themselves by their own boot straps. 
American pro-consuls would be wise not to 
translate the Constitution into Japanese, or 
Swahili, or treat it as a work of semi-Divine 
origin; but when students of comparative 
politics examine the process of nation-building 
in countries newly freed from colonial rule, 
they may find the American experience instruc- 
tive as a classic example of the potentialities of 
a democratic elite. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF COMMUNITY POWER 
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In an exchange of perennial delight to the 
Holmesian, the pauky Sherlock, pitting wits 
against a government detective, condescends to 
remark on the unusualness of the usual: 


“Is there any point to which you would draw 
my attention?” 
“To the curious incident of the dog in the night 
time.” 
“The dog did nothing in the night time.” 
“That was the curious incident.” 


And in asymptotic fashion, the student of 
politics, intrigued by the burgeoning literature 
of community power now emerging from the 
hands of sociologists, searches for the contribu- 
tions that these writings can make to the study 
of local government.! The political scientist 
readily discovers that this literature is ap- 
proaching metaphorical indeterminacy: like an 
expanding universe, it threatens to outrun his 
gaze. It contains the substance of competing 
conceptual schemes, the power elite vs. the 
pluralism of power. It offers comparative 
studies, both domestic and cross-cultural, and 
studies built upon historical dimensions. It 
even possesses studies designed to torture 
original hypotheses by invoking the test of 
predictability. And yet, in reviewing this 
freshet of publication, the political scientist 
finds himself asking whether there is, for his 
discipline, anything unusual in this outpouring. 

As he reads, he finds underscored and ‘‘dis- 
covered” many of the propositions that are 
stock to his own lumber room: he learns that 
there is often discontinuity between the real 
and the nominal holders of political power; and 
that social values can affect the utilization of 
that power. He learns that economic power 
often determines political power, that tech- 
nology affects the structure as well as the use of 
power; and that there are varieties of political 
power ranging from the monolith to the dis- 
persed. All these propositions and several more 


1 Useful bibliographic guides to this literature 
are to be found in Peter Rossi, “Community De- 
cision Making,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 1 (1956), pp. 415-43; Rossi, “Power and 
Community Structure,” Midwest Journal of Po- 
litical Science, Vol. 4 (1960), pp. 390-401; and 
Raymond Wolfinger, “Reputation and Reality in 
the Study of ‘Community Power,’” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 25 (1960), pp. 636-644. 


are contained in the literature of community 
power; and the political scientist, if he is not 
careful, may find himself dismissing as the 
usual that which may be significantly unusual. 


I 


To examine this body of work with a political 
eye, it may be useful to begin by separating it 
from its siblings.? In one sense, of course, nearly 
all studies of community and social life therein 
are studies of community power. When Charles 
Booth completed his massive survey of laboring 
classes in 19th century London he documented, 
even if inferentially, the impotence for social 
action of those who, in today’s parlance, would 
be called the ‘“non-influentials.”? When the 
Lynds unloaded their anthropological perspec- 
tives and encamped in darkest Indiana, they 
found themselves eventually unravelling the 
network of relations among the influentials and 
between the influentials and government 
policy. And when William Whyte, with a 
sociometric vantage, charted the comings and 
goings and the pecking order of his Corner 
Boys, he too found himself stalking the holders 
of power in that community.’ Ecological 
studies and stratification studies have also 
helped untangle the web of community power;® 


2 Rossi, “Community Decision Making,” op. 
cit., surveys the general patterns of community 
studies and the various forms of community 
power studies. 

8 A recent appreciation of Booth is to be found 
in Pauline Young, Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research, 3d ed. (1956), pp. 9-14. 

4 Robert S. and Helen Lynd, Middletown 
(1929) and Middletown in Transition (1937). 

6 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society 
(1943), esp. ch. 6. 

6 As major research areas for sociology, the lit- 
eratures of ecology and stratification are more 
than extensive. Of special pertinence to this essay 
are: Paul Hatt and Albert Reiss, Jr., Cities and 
Society (1957), esp. parts IV-VI; Leonard Broom, 
“Social Differentiation and Stratification,” in 
Robert Merton et al., Sociology Today (1959); 
Gordon Blackwell, “Community Analysis,” in 
R. Young (ed.), Approaches to the Study of Poli- 
tics (1958); R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset (eds.), 
Class, Status, and Power (1953), esp. sections II, 
ITI, V; S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social Mobility 
in Industrial Society (1959); W. Lloyd Warner 
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but the literature that concerns us here most 
directly comes from Floyd Hunter and his (by 
now) numerous followers. 

Huater’s originating work’ is built of familiar 
brick. Otħers before and since have attempted 
to examine the power structure of an entire 
community,® in contrast to those studies that 
have examined that structure in only a portion 
of a community. Other studies have concerned 
themselves, too, with decisions that embrace 
the entire community, including decisions that 
represent—-in Easton’s terms—authoritative 
(i.e. governmental) allocations of values.’ 
Again, common both to Hunter and to others is 
the attempt to correlate social class and politi- 
cal power and to adduce the existence of a 
power elite from popular acknowledgment of 
that elite and from the disposition of issues that 
concern this elite.° The elements, then, are 
familiar; and in this structuring of the usual, 
wherein lies the unusual? Two levels of answers 
suggest themselves: the methodological and the 
substantive. And, in these terms, the question 
is then turned so as to inquire into Hunter’s 
contribution on each of these levels. 


i 

To begin with the methodological, there is 
first to be noted Hunter’s Alexandrian swipe 
at the definitional tangle that has traditionally 
surrounded the concepts of community, politi- 
cal power, and power elite. Refusing to beweb 
himself in the process of choosing, a priori, a 
logical and empirically satisfactory definition of 
community (one recent count places the num- 


(ed.), Democracy in Jonesville (1949); W. L. 
Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Status System of a 
Modern Community (1947); and an enlightening 
exchange in the American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 64 (1958), pp. 182-146; 146 ff. by O. D. 
Duncan and L. F. Schnore, “Cultural, Behav- 
ioral and Ecological Perspectives in the Study of 
Social Organization,” and “Comment” by Peter 
Rossi. 

1 Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure 
(1953). 

8 For example, the Lynds, op. cit., and James 
West, Plainville, USA (1945). 

° Of special interest is the excellent study by 
M. Meyerson and Edward Banfield, Politics, 
Planning, and The Public Interest (1955), dealing 
with the choice of public housing sites in Chicago. 

10 The most celebrated is probably C. W. Mills, 
The Power Elite. Also, his ‘“The Middle Classes in 
Middle Sized Cities,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 11 (1946), pp. 520-529. 
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ber of extant definitions at 94)! Hunter makes 
common camp with political science and identi- 
fies his community as a legally defined unit of 
government. And for his identification of power 
leaders, he uses the tools of the operationalist, 
letting the “elite” define itself. 

This operationalist perspective, as we shall 
later notice, 1s not without its limitations; but 
its use by Hunter is both direct and far-reach- 
ing. For operationalism, by practice, if not by 
principle, involves the utilization of determi- 
nate and measurable units.!2 And thus, where 
his predecessors had perceived community 
power relations by insight and rough inference, 
Hunter is able to specify his techniques of 
measurement; and in this fashion, to hand them 
over to others for employment in replicative 
studies. Where prior studies, by their methods, 
were essentially single-case studies, whose 
variety of technique made comp@#risions both 
tenuous and dangerous, Hunter has made possi- 
ble the emergence of a unified and comparable 
battery of studies.18 

But if Hunter has founded a comparative 
literature by standardizing the tools of produc- 
tion, he has further encouraged this output by 
organizing his production line so as to accom- 
modate the part-time laborer and the semi- 
skilled worker. Like Henry Ford, Hunter has 
found the secret of mass production; and to- 
day’s builder of community power models no 
longer need build each model over an attenu- 
ated time period, beginning labor with a refin- 
ing of the raw materials. Unlike Hollingshead 
who was forced to live nearly two years with 
Elmtown’s youth,“ or Vidich and Bensman 
who spent three years in “Small Town,” piecing 
together one of the most fascinating of the 
recent power structure portrayals, Hunter’s 


1G, A. Hillery, “Definitions of Community: 
Areas of Agreement,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 20 
(1955), pp. 111-128. 

12 See Gideon Sjoberg, “Operationalism and So- 
cial Research,” in L. Gross (ed.), Symposium on 
Sociological Theory (1959). Sjoberg offers an in- 
sightful analysis of the development of the op- 
erationalist concept, from its first formulations 
by Bridgman to its present day use. 

13 This point is also made by Peter Rossi, 
“Power and Community Structure,” op. cit. 

14 August Hollingshead, lmtown’s Youth 
(1949). 

15 Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small 
Town in Mass Society (Anchor Edition, 1960). Of 
special interest to political science is the blending 
of categories from Keynesian theory with a general 
theory of the psychology of social classes, to pro- 
vide thereby a basis for examining the political 
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technicians are freed both from the need of 
residence in their community and from the need 
to create holistic studies. As commuters to their 
place of employment, their commitment and 
immersion may remain only partial. And, 
freed too from the time-span of participant- 
observation (or Dewey’s “natural experi- 
ments”) they can contribute to the growing 
literature by means of intermittent or short- 
term engagement, rather than full-time em- 
ployment. 

Like his area of concern, Hunter’s tools are 
also forged from traditional materials. Essenti- 
ally, they begin as a variant of the reporter’s 
common and leading question: Who runs things 
around here? But where the journalist is con- 
cerned primarily with the here and now, the 
social scientist is concerned (among other 
things) with the patterns of the here and now; 
and for patterns to be perceived, considerable 
attention must be devoted to specification and 
possible replication. Thus, Hunter begins with 
the traditional question, compiling from obvi- 
ous sources a large and preliminary list of 
putative community leaders: he relies for his 
information upon newspaper editors, political 
and civic leaders and the like. He then submits 
his basic list to a sample of knowledgeable 
persons and from their judgments identifies top 
community leaders. These leaders are then 
interviewed about, their relations with other 
leaders, about their participation in community 
affairs, about the issues that concern them, etc. 
From their replies, and guided in part by con- 
cepts developed by the sociometrists, Hunter 
then pieces together his model of the commu- 
nity power structure. 

The model, it must be admitted, is far from 
startling. It would be readily understood by a 
Lincoln Steffens or a John Gunther and might, 
in fact, have considerable congruence with one 
of their own construction.* But a reporter and 
a social scientist have each his own method; 
and where the reporter, like an Indian in the 
forest, prides himself on being able to traverse 
ground without leaving footprints, it is the 
essence of Hunter’s method that he makes each 


structure of the town and consequent political 
action. Among the dimensions of this action are 
the consequences of a small-town outlook for 
upstate-downstate political rivalry; and the 
development of psychological jurisdictions that 
supersede the legal. 

16 See the incisive critique of Hunter by Victor 
Jones and Herbert Kaufman, “The Mystery of 
Power,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 19 
(1954), pp. 205-212. 
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of his steps sufficiently distinct to invite both 
disciples and critics to follow in hot pursuit. 


| ii 


Hunter’s critics, especially if theyébe poles 
scientists, have several vantage points for fusil- 
lade. His definition of power (as operationally 
it must be) is fairly straightforward. Essen- 
tially, it is defined as the ability to move (or 
stop) men, goods, and services. This defini- 
tion, while manageable for purposes of research, 
cannot but offend a discipline whose disputa- 
tions over the meanings of that term are nour- 
ished by a literature that extends at least as far 
back as Plato’s Gorgias.'8 But even if the defini- 
tion be taken on its own terms, Hunter’s use of 
it is marred by several flaws. In the first place, 
Hunter himself is not completely faithful to the 
definition that he has married. For the phenom- 
enon that he examines most directly in his 
study is not the ability to move men and goods, 
but public reputation as regards this ability. 
Here, Hunter is as methodologically vulnerable 
as the anthropologist who comes to study magic 
and ends by asking the village folk to point out 
the magicians. More precisely put, there is 
discontinuity in Hunter’s method between the 
study of phenomena and epiphenomena, and 
though this gap will be examined more fully in 
later context, we note here that for many 
critics it stands as a chasm that can never be 
bridged. 

Another flaw that attends Hunter’s defini- 
tion of power springs from the fact that his 
attempts at discovering the holders of power 
(the community power structure) smack of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy. For Hunter initially 
isolates those outwardly clothed with a reputa- 
tion for power; and then, with scant surprise, 
discovers that this group adjudges its peers to 
possess the qualities of power. More, when the 
power leaders are then interviewed, it is even 
less of a surprise to discover that they are hard 
pressed to enumerate either issues or commu- 
nity action that they themselves have not 
disposed of effectively. And finally, given fac- 
tors such as the “newsworthiness” of business- 
men and their capacity for efficient voluntary 


17 Hunter, op. cit., p. 2; see also his further 
analysis of his concepts and method, “Studying 
Association and Organization Structures,” in 
R. Young (ed.), op. cit.. 

18 For a critique of three recent writers who 
define power see Charles S. Hyneman, The Study 
of Politics (1959), ch. 8; and for an examination 
of political consequences entailed in various 
definitions of power see David Spitz, Democracy 
and the Challenge of Power (1958). 
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organization, it is almost no surprise at all to 
discover—after the reputedly influential have 
reported on themselves—that there is remark- 
able cofitinuity between the holders of political 
and economic power. 

In thi¢fashion, Hunter unveils a structure of 
community power that is essentially pyramidal, 
economic and—given the consensus, interac- 
tion and almost total control at the top— 
monolithic.1® To political scientists, nourished 
on the traditions of pluralism, this pyramid 
does not readily articulate with their perception 
of the realities of power;!? nor, in fact, does the 
autarchy perceived by Hunter fit easily into the 
facts of the ‘‘new Federalism” and its outward 
spread of political and economic power.?® In- 
deed, as Nelson Polsby suggests, if Hunter were 
to begin his power search with the perspectives 
of the pluralist, he might well have asked not, 
Who runs things here?, but instead, Does any- 


18 More precisely, Hunter’s pyramid is a coali- 
tion (or fusion) of leaders of several more special- 
ized pyramids or ‘“crowds’’: economic, civic, etc. 

19 See the informative and delightfully written 
critique of metropolitan analysis by Norton Long, 
“The Local Community as an Ecology of Games,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64 (1958), 
pp. 251-261. Long is especially pithy when he 
sees community power studies, with their repre- 
sentations of a power elite, as satisfying man’s 
urge for a demonic universe, in which worlds are 
made right by devils being in heaven’s obverse. 
Robert Dahl has also attacked the general con- 
cept of a power elite; but his target is more Mills’ 
than Hunter’s; for Mills’ elite is akin to the meta- 
physical ghosts that haunt both Bentley and 
T. D. Weldon, with no corporeal manifestations 
to be identified and measured in the manner re- 
quired by the strictures of systematic social sci- 
ence. Robert Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling 
Elite Model,” this Review, Vol. 52 (June, 1958), 
pp. 468-469. Dahl also transfers much of this 
same criticism to Hunter’s later attempt to apply 
to the national “community” the methods that 
he developed for the study of local government. 
See Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (Feb. 1960), pp. 
148-153. 

20 Cf. the Report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (G.P.O., 1955); also, 
Arthur Maas (ed.), Area and Power (1959). 
Especially pertinent in the Maas volume is the 
view of an areal distribution of power correspond- 
ing to the value systems of a society. Cf. the 
theory of the nationalization of American politics 
by E. E. Schattschneider, “United States: The 
Functional Approach to Party Government,” in 
5. Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (1956). 
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one run things here?! And having asked that 
question, he might have discovered that there 
are not one but several centers of power within 
the community. One such center of power 
might well be that of the formal political struc- 
ture, and Hunter’s failure to incorporate that 
structure in the upper reaches of his pyramid is 
regarded as one of the basic weaknesses of his 
model and the method that creates it. 

Another basic weakness, and again, one that 
makes the model seem to slip the moorings of 
political reality, is Hunter’s conception of power 
flowing from the top downward. There is little 
accommodation here for a Lewinian ‘“‘field’’?? 
of power, or for a sophisticated formulation of 
reciprocal influence.”* In Hunter’s pyramid, 
leaders lead, and followers follow; and if the 
model thus corresponds neither to the apercus 


21 Three Problems in the Analysis of Com- 
munity Power,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24 (1959), pp. 796-803; and Polsby, ‘‘How 
to Study Power: The Pluralist Alternative,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (August, 1960), pp. 
474-484. Polsby and Wolfinger (op. cit.) are per- 
haps the most prolific and persuasive of Hunter’s 
critics. The tightness of their argument is but- 
tressed by their participation in the power study 
of New Haven undertaken under the direction of 
Robert Dahl. For a previewgf the range of ques- 
tions being asked about power leadership see 
Dahl, “Business and Politics: A Critical Ap- 
praisal of Political Science,” this Review, Vol. 53 
(March, 1959), pp. 1-84. 

22 Hunter’s refusal (in the interest of methodo- 
logical clarity) to utilize related ‘theoretical 
schemes makes for a barrenness and lack of 
serendipity that, happily, is disappearing from 
the work of a few of his followers. Thus the reader 
finds Hunter moving down Lewin’s road but then 
refusing to exploit the possibilities inherent in 
such concepts as “field” (“Life Space”) cognitive 
structuring; and reference-group behavior. See 
Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (1951); 
Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (1948); Leon 
Festinger and Daniel Katz, Research Methods in 
the Behavioral Sciences (1953), esp. Part I. A very 
lucid overview of Lewin’s several contributions is 
Morton Deutsch, “Field Theory in Social Psy- 
chology,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of 
Social Psychology, Vol. I. 

222 See, for example, James March’s formula- 
tion of closed and open loop systems, “An Intro- 
duction to the Theory and Measurement of Influ- 
ence,” this Review, Vol. 49 (June, 1955), pp. 431- 
451 and, of course, the writings of Harold Lass- 
well, in particular Power and Society (1950) (with 
Abraham Kaplan), esp. chs. 4-7. 
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of politics? nor the formulations of related 
theoretical systems (e.g., small group behavior, 
communications analysis”) then the model and 
its method stand in serious difficulty. 

These and other difficulties, in fact, cause 
several critics to deny outright that Hunter 
possesses an efficient rod for divining power 
structures; and, as a consequence of this denial, 
alternative methods of power-investigation 
continue to be created and put into use. But for 
all its flaws, Hunter’s method has two ineluct- 
ably attractive qualities: its transportability 
and (as Madison Avenue might have it) its 
economy of operation. Thus, studies in the 
fashion of Hunter continue to appear, opening 
for view an expanded power-structure universe. 

iii 

It is reasonable to ask, therefore, given the 
criticism o& the original study, whether this 
expanded universe does not also risk distorting 
the realities of the political process. Strict logic 
would have it so; but dialectic and empirical 
proofs are sometimes worlds apart,*4 and one 
(perhaps unanticipated) consequence” of these 
replicating studies is to produce empirical data 
that brace the methodological foundations of 
the original inquiry. 

Thus, where the original study might readily 
be viewed as ahistorical, offering a view of the 
power structure that is both static and without 
the corroborating data of genetic explanation, 
one of Hunter’s followers has circumvented 


zb On apercus of politics, Wolfinger, op. cit., 
makes a telling point: that reputation for power 
is wed to the perceptive abilities of respondents 
and that man’s perceptive vision is notoriously 
weak. The point, of course, is reinforced by a 
considerable body of psychological literature, 
especially that dealing with cognition: it being 
subject to distortion by the value structure of the 
perceiver and of the group whose norms he shares. 
Cf. Leon Festinger, When Prophecy Fails (1956) 
and footnote 22, above. 

23 See Paul Hare el al., Small Groups (1955), 
esp., Part III, “The Group as a System of Social 
Interaction’; John Thibaut and Harold Kelley, 
The Social Psychology of Groups (1959), esp. Part 
II.; T. M. Newcomb, “Communicative Beha- 
vior,” in R. Young (ed.), op. cit.; J. W. and M. W. 
Riley, “Mass Communication and the Social 
Structure,” in Robert Merton et al, Sociology 
Today, op. cit. 

“ See Daniel Lerner, Evidence and Inference 
(1959), esp. the Introduction by Lerner. 

2 On the political sociology of “unanticipated 
consequences” see Philip Selznick, TVA and the 
Grass Roots (1949)? 
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these methodological limitations by completing 
a developmental analysis of the power structure 
of an Ohio town. Using documents and inter- 
views Robert Schulze has approximaéed the 
power structures of the present @nd of the 
recent past, and essentially concludes that the 
class basis and the political effectiveness of the 
power structure have been drastically altered 


‘as a result of the town’s integration into a 


‘nationalized’ economy and the resultant ap- 
pearance of absentee ownership and a new 
managerial class that bears strong resemblance 
(in its rootlessness) to Whyte’s “Organization 
Man.” Where the local capitalism of an earlier 
period created a strong contiguity between 
political and economic power, today’s central- 
ized capital has created divergent types of 
power holders. Economic power holders become 
oriented (and subservient) to the outside busi- 
ness structure, and community political power 
comes to rest in the hands of the local profes- 
sionals and small businessmen. 

This study, for all its intrinsic fascination, 
does more than extend through historical 
analysis the explanatory power of Hunter's 
method. The study also evokes an increased 
confidence in the method itself by demonstrat- 
ing the compatibility of its findings with several 
of the theories and concepts now extant in the 
social sciences: for example, the changing 
structure of business power as suggested by 
writers as diverse as Berle and Means and 
William Whyte.” 

This theoretical congruence shows itself 
again in studies that attempt to add cultural, 
ideological, and constitutional (governmental) 
dimensions to the original framework of in- 
quiry. Where the absence of these dimensions 
weakens the original inquiry, Delbert Miller 
(for example) builds into his comparative study 
of an English and an American town a concern 
for society’s traditional values and government 


2 “The Role of Economie Determinants in 
Community Power,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 23 (1958), pp. 3-9. 

27 Adolph Berle and Gardner Means, The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property (1932); 
William F. Whyte, The Organization Man (1956). 
Cf. Robert Brady, Business as a System of Power 
(1943). Somewhat out of the discourse of political 
science, but far more significant for suggesting 
theoretical congruence is the relationship of 
Schulze’s study to the theory of structural de- 
differentiation that lies within the larger frame of 
functional analysis. See Alvin Gouldner, ‘‘Reci- 
procity and Autonomy in Functional Theory,” in 
L. Gross, op. cit. 
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structure.28 Where the American power struc- 
ture is largely business dominated, and employs 
government institutions to ratify its decisions, 
the English structure (with its relative absence 
of busines% domination) reflects that society’s 
greater deference to the man of humane letters, 
and also tends to operate within the power 
margins of the formal machinery of govern- 
ment, a 112-member council whose numerous 
committees are the font of all political ac- 
tion. 

And again, where the original Hunter study 
is made vulnerable by its monolithic power 
structure, Miller helps ease this difficulty by 
building into his conceptual scheme a ‘“‘ayer- 
ing” of influential persons, distinguishing be- 
tween the fairly numerous top (or potential) 
influentials and the key influentials: those of 
the larger group who are consistent leaders or 
who are galvanized into action by a particular 
issue and whose activity-tenure then corre- 
sponds to the life of the issue.?® With this dis- 
tinction between influentials, Miller also helps 
deflect criticism that might arise from those 
sociologists who would question the compati- 
bility of Hunter’s original inquiry with the flow 
of the theory generally regarded as central to 


28 “Industry and Community Power Structure: 
A Comparative Study of an American and an 
English City,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
23 (1958), pp. 9-15; and “Decision-Making 
Cliques in Community Power Structures: A Com- 
parative Study of an American and an English 
City,” American Journal of Soctolegy, Vol. 64 
(1958), pp. 299-310. The political scientist may 
incline toward restiveness here, for these studies 
omit several of the bricks and wattles of political 
analysis. For example, the possible relationship 
between the British (unitary) system of govern- 
ment and the activities of town government is 
overlooked. More sensitive to the dimension of 
power-centralization is a study of a Mexican 
town, O. Klapp and V. Padgett, “Power Struc- 
ture and Decision Making in a Mexican Border 
City,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 
(1960), pp. 400-406. A special concern for the 
effects of values on the power structure is also 
found in a comparative study of an American and 


a Mexican city by William Form and William 


D’Antonio, “Integration and Cleavage among 
Community Influentials in Two Border Cities,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (1959), pp. 
804-814. 

29 Miller, op. cit. This layering is akin to what 
Peter Rossi describes as a caucus type of power 
structure; see his Power and Community Structure, 
op. cit. 
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contemporary sociology: functional analysis.*° 
More specifically, Hunter might well find him- 
self lumped with political scientists, whose 
model of power is regarded as distorted by 
several sociologists, including Talcott Parsons. 
Parsons, in fact, suggests that the current 
political science view of power is a model of 
scarcity whose central tenet is that one man’s 
gain of power is another’s loss. As an alterna- 
tive to this scarcity (or zero-sum) model 
Parsons suggests that power be viewed func- 
tionally, in terms of its being employed (ad hoc) 
to maintain or disrupt the ongoing political 
system.*! And in shortest phrases, it is this same 
conception of power that seems to emerge from 
Miller’s reconstitution of Hunter. 

This list of empirical contributions to 
Hunter’s method sweeps in several further 
directions. The compass will not be boxed, 
however, and only two of these futher points 
will now be scanned. One of them concerns the 
testing of Hunter’s model by invoking the 
yardstick of prediction. Imaginative research- 
ers have approximated the power structures of 
at least two communities and have then sought 
to verify the accuracy of this power profile by 
using it to predict a future community deci- 
sion. Working within the hypothetico-deduc- 
tive process that frames modern empiricism, 
they have sought to explore phenomena not 
directly accessible to exargination by probing 
epiphenomena.® Central to this probe is the 


3 This judgment of the centrality of functional 
analysis comes from several sources, for example, 
Gideon Sjoberg in an illuminating study: The 
Preindustrial City (1960). Pertinent to the present 
essay are chapters 5, 7, 8, dealing with social class, 
economic structure, and political structure. 

31 This, and a considerable range of problems 
significant to political science, are explored in 
S. M. Lipset, “Political Sociology,” in Merton, 
op. cit. For Parsons directly on the problems of 
political science, see his essays: “Some Highlights 
of the General Theory of Action,” in R. Young 
(ed.) op. cit.; and “ ‘Voting’ and the Equilibrium 


-of the American Political System,” in Eugene 


Burdick and Arthur Broadbeck (eds.), American 
Voting Behavior (1959). Also, William Mitchell, 
“The Polity and Society: A Structural-Func- 
tional Analysis,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. II (Nov. 1958), pp. 403-420. 

32 See Robert C. Hanson, ‘Predicting a Com- 
munity Decision: A Test of the Miller-Form 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 
(1959), pp. 662-671. 

33 The problem of finding examinable indexes 
(or manifestations) of social processes becomes 
increasingly important to the social sciences as 
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creation of a chain of extrapolated hypotheses 
which, in the case at hand, logically proceeded 
as follows: If power structure does determine 
community action; and if this structure reflects 
the wishes of top influentials; and if these 
influentials (identified by Hunter’s method) 
can be sounded as to their views and their 
degree of involvement; and if these views (and 
attendant intensity) can be measured ... [and 
so on, down the corridors of interior monologue, 
- until an operational hypothesis is finally 
framed]: then, a specified degree of demand by 
top influentials will result in a specific political 
decision (approved by a specified proportion of 
the voters). In both of these studies (carried 
out, by the way, independently) the predicted 
community response was borne out with re- 
markable accuracy—in one study, within only 
one percentage point. And in this fashion, the 
accuracy cof the original power structure is 
affirmed in the crucible of prediction. 


they move from a study of institutions whose 
empirical referents are closer at hand, and thus 
more “‘concrete,” to patterns of behavior whose 
empirical referent is increasingly abstracted. (For 
example, as sociology has moved from a study of 
family, church, etc. to problems such as stratifica- 
tion; and as political science has moved from 
what Leiserson describes as a reification of the 
state to the processeyof politics. Avery Leiserson, 
Parties and Politics (1958), esp. chs. 1-3.) 

The physical sciences have a long tradition of 
epiphenomenal examination, as James Conant 
demonstrates in several of his historical studies of 
science. See, for example, his reconstruction of 
Pascal’s attempt to demonstrate by hypothetico- 
deduction that air has weight: If air has weight, 
it will be less heavy above the earth than close 
to it; if it is less heavy above, then it ought not 
to move a column of mercury on a mountain as 
high as it moves the barometric ‘column at sea- 
level. And so on, down the chain of extrapolations, 
until the now celebrated experiment in which a 
tube of mercury is carried to the top of the Puy de 
Dome. James B. Conant, On Undersianding Sci- 
ence (Mentor Ed., 1958), pp. 41-78; Modern 
Science and Modern Man (1952). Also see Hans 
Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy 
(1951) and N. R. Hanson, Patterns of Scientific 
Discovery (1958). 

Lest the method of the extrapolated hypotheses 
be discounted for use in political science, it might 
be noted here that much of the success of V. O. 
Key’s demonstration of ideological, historical 
and other relationships within southern politics 
proceeds by use (sub silentio) of this method. The 
chain of extrapolations is especially strong in 
chapter 3. See V. O. Key, Southern Politics (1950). 


And finally, the Hunter model is strength- 
ened by evidence that helps deny the charge 
that its conceptual frame is self-fulfilling. Were 
this so, then subsequent studies shoud have 
uncovered only similar structures $f commu- 
nity power. But the hard facts areethat the 
findings are mixed. Hunter’s own subsequent 
study of power in Salem fulfills the critic’s 
prediction of a ‘‘covert determination of com- 
munity policies by a politically homogeneous 
economic and social elite.” So too, within a 
reasonable degree, do studies of a Texas and a 
Pacific city.** But other studies have found no 
such pyramid. Robert Schulze finds none for 
present-day Cibola.” A Negro subcommunity 
reveals no pyramid; nor does a Mexican border 
town.®8 And in each of two comparative studies, 
one community is observed to contain the 
familiar power structure, while its mate does 
not.39 


iv 
Perhaps this methodological controversy can 
be brought to bay by noting that much of the 


34 Floyd Hunter, et al., Community Organiza- 
tion: Action and Inaction (1956). The quotation, 
directed as a criticism of Hunter, is from Nelson 
Polsby, “Three Problems in the Analysis of 
Community Power,” op. cit., p. 803. 

% Form and D’Antonio, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit. 

3% Form and D’Antonio, op. cit., suggest the 
possibility that the “shape” of the power struc- 
ture may be a response to the value structure of 
the community. (See note 39, below) And with 
this suggestion, the game is once again afoot. Can 
the power profiles of specific studies be checked 
against the “style” of community life? Hunter's 
regional city is set in a section of the country 
where hierarchy is traditional; so too, his study 
of New England. Texas, with its oil and cattle 
baron traditions, is consonant with our check 
list; but Pacific city is not. Ete. 

37 Schulze, op. cit. 

38 E. T. A. Barth and B. Abu-Laban, “Power 
Structure and the Negro Subcommunity,”’ 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (1959), pp. 
69-76; Klapp and Padgett, op. cit. 

3 Form and D’Antonio, op. cit., and Miller, 
op. cit. Also, Klapp and Padgett, op. cit. These 
studies, dealing with English, Mexican and 
American communities, reinforce the proposition 
that such pyramidal aspects of American power 
structures (as do exist) reflect the American 
business ideology and pattern of political de- 
centralization; while the nationalization of politi- 
cal life in Mexico and England, plus a lesser con- 
cern for the business ethic there are integrated 
with non-economic power structures. 
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critics’ quarrel with Hunter lies not so much 
with his method as with the conceptual linkage 
that girds it: (a) power for Hunter is social 
action,*but given the difficulties of measuring 
that actio directly, it is to be investigated by 
examining reputation for social action (t.e., it is 
to be investigated through its manifestations, 
through epiphenomena); (b) social action is a 
response to a confluence of influential persons; 
and (c) influentials can be catalogued both by 
outsiders and themselves. From this perspec- 
tive, the question addressed to Hunter becomes 
a question common to all empirical research: to 
what degree does a conceptual apparatus dis- 
tort the reality with which it purports to deal? 

Any answer requires acknowledging the prop- 
osition that every conceptual scheme (as a 
device for ordering and gathering data) dis- 
torts, necessarily and intentionally. There can 
be no perfectly valid conceptual schemes; only 
those whose distorting action is lesser rather 
than greater, or is more or less useful for the 
analytical purpose in view.’ More than this, 
any answer must also acknowledge that all 
empirical research utilizes some form of epi- 
phenomena (7.¢., manifestations, indexes) of the 
central phenomena, whether it involves the use 
of voting statistics to reveal the existence of a 


49 The problems of distortion and scope are 
perennial and persistent. They have probably 
been most fully fought over in historical explana- 
tion, especially since the advent of Ranke’s 
historicism. When, for example, the conceptual 
scheme utilizes Weberian ‘ideal types” the at- 
tendant problem becomes that of determining to 
what degree the types are concrete and to what 
degree analytic. See the treatment of this problem 
by Don Martindale, “Sociological Theory and the 
Ideal Type,” in Gross, op. cit. Cf. the discussion of 
concrete and analytic structures in Richard 
Snyder, “A Decision-Making Approach to the 
Study of Political Phenomena,” in R. Young, 
op. cit. When the conceptual scheme is no more 
than a metaphor, these problems are not more 
easily disposed of: they are merely brought more 
readily to the forefront of discussion. See the 
informative introduction to Crane Brinton, The 
Anatomy of Revolution (Vintage ed., 1952). Cf. 
the “styles” of history laid out in Hans Meyerhoff, 
The Philosophy of History in Our Time (1959). 
Perhaps the most aphoristic statement of the 
problem, however, is contained in the evocation 
and caveat of Pollock and Maitland: ‘‘Such is the 
unity of all history that anyone who endeavors to 
tell a piece of it must feel that his first sentence 
tears a seamless web. ...” On the place of the 
conceptual scheme in political science see Vernon 
Van Dyke, Political Science: A Philosophical 
Analysis (1960), chs. 6, 9. 
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(one-, two-, etc.) party system or the use of 
bubbles in a liquid to reveal atomic construc- 
tion. In fact, as political science has sought to 
move from description of more or less concrete 
institutions to an examination of political 
processes, it has been increasingly forced to rely 
upon examinable indexes of these processes. 
And in so using these indexes, the problem 
arises as to how fully representative and reliable 
they are of the phenomena being probed.” 

In these terms, then, the question of Hunt- 
er’s critics is two-fold: First, how valid is the 
relationship between power in possession and 
power by ascription? And second, as a device 
for gathering data significant to the phenomena 
under study, how efficient is Hunter’s concep- 
tual scheme? That is, how complete a range of 
significant data does it sweep before it, and 
what variables significant to power structure 
escape the conceptual net? 7 : 

The charge of Hunter’s critics, of course, is 
that his conceptual scheme provides insufficient 
linkage between phenomena and epiphenomena 
(t.e., between power in possession and power by 
ascription); and that this linkage, even if 
tightened, would not be sufficient to probe the 
full range of data connected with community 
power. In sum, the Hunter scheme is to be 
rejected: first, for its narrowness of scope;* 
second, by reason of the concepts that it offers 
as equivalents and manifestations of commu- 
nity power; and third, by the weakness of the 
logical chain (t.e., extrapolated hypotheses) 
that seeks to connect power in possession with 
power by ascription. 

Here then, and in terms of a conceptual 
scheme, is the ground of argument that sepa- 
rates Hunter’s followers from his critics. But 
unfortunately for the argument the validation 
of conceptual schemes is rarely direct. Some- 
times competing schemes can be compared for 
the “fit”? of the results to other patterns of 
knowledge. More often, however, validation 
must take place over time, as succeeding re- 


41 On testing of epiphenomena, see footnote 33, 
above, and its related text. 

2 See note 21, above, and Polsby’s references 
to the attempt of the Dahl study to encompass 
the fullest possible range of significant variables. 

48 Processing the same data through competing 
conceptual schemes is, surprisingly, a rare opera- 
tion in political science. A highly interesting 
example is Roland Young’s two books on Con- 
gress. The first is a relatively unstructured de- 
scription; the second, an attempt to examine 
Congress through the lenses of systems analysis 
and equilibrium processes. Roland Young, This ts 
Congress (1946); and The American Congress 
(1958). 
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search seeks for the ability of a central concep- 
tual scheme to generate an increasing range of 
hypotheses for which disproof is not available, 
and to offer theories that relate to the phenom- 
ena being probed.“ In some measure, and as 
suggested earlier, this developmental validation 
of Hunter is now taking place. Moreover, the 
possibility also exists that the chain of extrapo- 
lated hypotheses can be tightened, both for 
completed and future “Hunter” studies. For 
example, given the charge of weak linkage be- 
tween the initial and terminal concepts (1.e., 
between reputation for power and power), it 
may be possible to clarify some “midway” 
concepts (such as capacity for power) and then 
attempt to discover corroborating evidence of 
this capacity. And in similar fashion, it seems 
quite feasible to bolster several aspects of the 
conceptual scheme by seeking for such corrob- 
orating evidence as might be found through 
election data and the disposition of political 
issues." 


44 The controlling reference is Karl Mannheim’s 
concept of the sociology of knowledge as found, 
mainly, in Ideology and Utopia (Harvest ed., 
1936). See also John Madge, The Tools of Social 
Science (1958), esp. ch. 1; and Sidney Hook, 
“Naturalism and First Principles,” in Sidney 
Hook (ed.), American Philosphers at Work. 
Mannheim’s central concerns are the social proc- 
esses. Using the perspectives of quantum me- 
chanics and Cambridge philosophy, Norwood 
Hanson, op. cit., presents a lucid examination of 
developmental validation for the physical sci- 
ences. See especially his chapter V on the valida- 
tion of the theories of Newtonian mechanics. For 
an anthropologist’s view of this matter see Leslie 
White, The Science of Culture (1949), esp. chs. 1 
and 5. 

sa Hunter’s original study, in fact, contains 
data that constitute corroborating evidence for 
his power structure. The study, for example, 
treats the disposition of political issues; the rela- 
tionship of status to power; and further builds 
an anecdotal chain that reinforces basic conclu- 
sions. Admittedly, neither Hunter nor many of his 
followers exploit the full possibilities of such data; 
but it also must be said that they are in the 
presence of a mode of verification that, while 
traditional to the social sciences, demands the 
most careful use of inference. This mode of verifi- 
cation, familiar to historians and lawyers as the 
“weight of evidence,” has severe limitations; but 
it does occupy an honorable place in the broad 
spectrum of verification. It is separated in degree, 
but not absolutely, from such methods as the 
laboratory experiment (cell design) and con- 
comitant variation. And essentially, this separa- 
tion is marked by the degree of probability that 


4 
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At the moment, and given the controversy 
that embroils the Hunter studies, an ultimate 
conclusion as to their merits is not readilv 
reached. The possibilities for their developmen- 
tal validation do not, by any means, overturn 
the arguments of the critics, but this potential 
does nevertheless suggest that community 
power studies are not now to be written off 
because of methodological failure. Indeed, for 
political scientists, accustomed as they are to 
working with epiphenomena, there may be a 
considerable reluctance to deny the connection 
between a structure of power and a structure of 
power reputation. Or, to put the matter in more 
positive vein, the power data now being ac- 
cumulated by Hunters method ought be 
viewed as a mound of smelter’s ore, offering 
promise of further refinement and use. 


I] 


But if these studies are not to be rejected on 
methodological grounds, how shall they be 
received on substantive grounds? To repeat an 
earlier query: do they merely restate the com- 
monplace, rediscovering land already charted; 
or do they extend the boundaries of our politi- 
cal map? Several levels of answers suggest 
themselves.* 

On the first level, consider the proposition 
(presumably more widely accepted by sociolo- 
gists than political scientists) that documenta- 
tion of the commonplace is far from a common- 
place accomplishment: rather, it represents an 
important first victory in the battle to impose 
on data some system and order. And more, as 
the authors of the American Soldier demon- 
strate, the rewards of testing the commonplace 
are often uncommon rewards; for a presumably 
governing rule, once examined, may emerge as 
the deviant case. Robert Merton, in fact, 
gives the matter of the misplaced commonplace 
some fairly neat dimensions, when he writes of 
the systematic investigator: 


binds the association of factors being examined-— 
with the highest probability generally assigned to 
association emerging from cell design verification. 
Thus, it may be possible for a sympathetic critic 
to re-work Hunter (and some of his followers), 
attempting to bolster his “sociometrics’”’ with the 
evidence that lies within his more general com- 
munity description. 

45 On the problems of extending the map of 
political knowledge see Harold Lasswell, ‘‘Strate- 
gies of Inquiry: The Rational Use of Observa- 
tion,” in Daniel Lerner, ed.; The Human Meaning 
of the Social Sciences (1959). 

48 See the trenchant essay by Paul Lazersfeld in 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 13 (1949). 
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Should his systematic inquiry only confirm what 
had been widely assumed . . . he will of course be 
charged with ‘laboring the obvious.’ He becomes 
tagged As a bore, telling only what everybody 
knows. Sho€ld investigation find that widely held 
social beliefs are untrue ... he is a heretic, ques- 
tioning value-laden verities. If he ventures to 
examine socially implausible ideas that turn out 
to be untrue, he is a fool, wasting effort on a line 
of inquiry not worth pursuing in the first place. 
And finally, if he should turn up some implausible 
truths, he must be prepared to find himself re- 
garded as a charlatan, claiming as knowledge 
what is patently false.%7 
i 

Closer to the hand of political science how- 
ever, is the possibility that while any single one 
of these power studies may seem only to pile a 
stone on Pelion, a battery of these and related 
studies may offer an opportunity for laying out 
a range of specified and determinate forms of 
community power. Sociologists, especially those 
who have been making community power 
studies, have been fairly slow in exploiting this 
opportunity; but political scientists, trained in 
a different tradition, may have a more ready 
use for data that suggest the development of an 
area of comparative local government. Thus, as 
empirical instances multiply, it becomes possi- 
ble to create a typology of community power, 
ranging from the monolith to the polylith. And, 
as data accumulate regarding the context into 
which these power types are embedded, it also 
may become possible to relate, with consider- 
able specificity, a power structure type to a 
specified political (and social) nexus. 

To say, however, that Power Structure, type 
A, is generally associated with a particular 
cluster of other social patterns is not, of course, 
to lay claim to the facile isolation of efficient 
cause. Causality, in truth, is a word all but 
banished from the discourse of science.4® As the 
physical scientist now speaks in terms of a uni- 
verse of probabilities,*® the political scientist-— 
largely through familiarity with concomitant 
variation—accustoms himself to speak of 


47 Robert Merton, “Notes on Problem Finding 
in Sociology,” in Sociology Today, op. cit., pp. 
XV-XV1, 

48 See the argument in Robert MacIver, Social 
Causation (1942). On physical science’s abandon- 
ment of questions framed as “why,” see E. N. 
Andrade, An Approach to Modern Physics (1957); 
cf. the chapter on causality in Hanson, op. cit. 

49 See Morris Cohen, A Preface to Logic (1956), 
esp. chs. 6-8. 
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association and correlation; and the sociologist, 
with richer methodological apparatus, makes 
use of functional analysis: a specifying of deter- 
minate relationships in terms of the contribu- 
tion that one range of phenomena makes to the 
maintenance of a total phenomenal system.* 
But however this structuring of social patterns 
is viewed, one comment emerges with consider- 
able clarity: that with this structuring we 
approach one of political science’s quintessen- 
tial goals, the discovery of significant (and 
reciprocal) relations between political institu- 
tions and their larger social context. 

A concern for these relationships is, of course, 
one of the oldest traditions of political science, 
stretching through time from contemporaries 
such as MacIver back to Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters and Aristotle’s Politics. But to 
the degree that these attempts may be held to 
represent only a limited success, it Was in terms. 
of their inability or refusal to move from 
broadly conceived patterns to a series of speci- 
fied and determinate relationships. This refusal 
may, in fact, explain why a range of modern 
textbooks in comparative government—seek- 
ing specification of determinate relationships— 
abandoned the “grand tradition” and con- 
tented themselves with trying to squeeze 
inferences out of a somewhat simplistic (and 
misshapen) application of J. S. Mills cell 

= 

50 The literature on functional analysis is exten- 
sive. An originating exposition is Robert Merton, 
“Manifest and Latent Functions,” in his Social 
Theory and Social Structure (1949). See also the 
essay by Alvin Gouldner, op. cit.; and the treat- 
ment given in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff 
(eds.), Modern Sociological Theory (1957). Re- 
lated theories are systems analysis and equilib- 
rium analysis. Two especially useful essays are: 
James G. Miller, “A General Theory for Be- 
havioral Science,” American Psychologist, Vol. 10 
(1955); and David Easton, “An Approach to the 
Analysis of Political Systems,’ World Politics, 
Vol. 9 (1957), pp. 383—400. 

For critical comments on functionalism see 
Carl Hempel, “The Logic of Functional Analy- 
sis,” in Gross, op. cit., and Kingsley Davis, “The 
Myth of Functional Analysis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 24 (1959), pp. 757-772. 

Of special pertinence to political science is the 
potential of functional analysis for offering a 
mode of verification for relationships that are not 
quantifiable. Talcott Parsons goes so far as to 
suggest that functional analysis may stand as a 
substitute for the mathematics that makes pos- 
sible “simultaneous dynamic analysis of several 
variables in a complex system.’2 See his Essays in 


Sociological Theory (1949), ch. 2. 
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design." And the restricted value in both the 
grand tradition and the attempt at ‘‘cell com- 
parisons,” may further explain why more 
recent writings in the field of comparative 
national government have attempted to break 
new ground by creating typologies similar to 
those suggested here, and by proceeding to 
correlations and functional connections again 
in a fashion similar to that suggested here for 
the study of local government.” 

Thus, the possibility emerges that the com- 
parative study of both domestic local govern- 


1 Cf. Mill’s method of difference, and (by way 
of example) the suggestion that party differences 
in England and the French Third Republic are to 
be accounted for by the instrument of dissolution 
in England (and not in France). See J. S. Mill, A 
System of Logic (1842); and the glosses to be 
found in Esnest Greenwood, Experimental Soci- 
ology (1945), especially ch. 1; and Paul Hatt and 
William Goode, Methods in Social Research (1952), 
chs. 6 and 7. 

& For example, Fred Riggs’ useful attempt to 
proceed to analysis by way of Weber’s ideal 
types, “Agraria and Industria—-Toward a Typol- 
ogy of Comparative Administration,” in William 
Siffin (ed.), Toward the Comparative Study of Public 
Administration (1957); and David Apter’s ‘‘box- 
filling’ structural-functional analysis, “A Com- 
parative Method for the Study of Politics,” 
‘American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64 (1958), 
pp. 221-237. The enlightening essays of Gabriel 
Almond are especially pertinent here. See for 
example, “Comparative Political Systems,” Jour- 
nal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), pp. 391-409. A 
recent textbook using a form of functional analy- 
sis is Samuel Beer, Adam Ulam, et al., Patterns of 
Government (1958). 

Richly suggestive is the comparative method 
used by anthropological linguists who can play a 
kind of “twenty questions’ game designed to 
identify certain basic linguistic characteristics; 
and then, on the basis of known correspondences 
(‘patterns of structural associations”) can usually 
explain (i.e. predict) the remaining language 
features with considerable accuracy. See a de- 
scription of this comparative method by Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Common Humanity and Diverse 
Cultures,” in Daniel Lerner, The Human Meaning 
of the Social Sciences (1959); also, Roger Brown, 
Words and Things (1960). 

To suggest still another theoretical congruence: 
to develop power-structure syndromes by utilizing 
comparative perspectives would also create cer- 
tain interesting parallels with theories of art form 
(and styles) developed by art historians. See, for 
example, Erwin Panofsky, Meaning in the Visual 
Arts (1957), esp. ch. 2. 
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ment and national systems of government may 
now proceed upon; similar methodological 
dimensions. And for a discipline that seeks to 
stretch itself taut on the principle of pargimony, 
this continuity of subject and methgd, between 
the molar and molecular units of political 
science, emerges aS an emancipating pros- 
pect.* 
il 

Given the typology of power types inchoate 
in the literature, it is possible even now—if one 
proceeds in simple Baconian fashion—to at- 
tempt retroductive leaps from a variety of 
power types to a laying out of the social situa- 
tions that support each of these power forms.*! 
Thus, by way of example, the monolithic struc- 
ture seems generally associated with the rcla- 
tively small, socially homogeneous community. 
But for a more systematic structuring of social 
patterns, it will probably be necessary to create 
not one but at least two typological sets: one 
representing the range of power types and the 
other, the range of community structures. Like 
scales imprinted on a slide rule, these typo- 
logical sets may then be matched and manipu- 
lated and their (putative) relationships hypoth- 
esized. And if the present data be insufficient 
to support the supposed relationships, then 
additional data can be sought and gathered. 
The use of these typological sets can, in fact, 
serve one of the important purposes of any 
theoretical system: that of pointing to gaps in 
knowledge and thus serving as a fairly efficicnt 
tool for gathering new data.® 

But if this slide rule metaphor suggests an 
efficient hypothetical tool, it also suggests 
that the community power literature may not 
now be sufficiently rich to yield a full-blown 
typology of community contexts (as contrasted 
with a typology of power structure). To aid in 
overcoming this poverty, the political scientist 
might bring into play data that, by their cen- 


53 Political scientists striving for reductionsim 
would not consider a unit of government as 
molecular. Their concerns for the “atomes” cf 
polities lead them to conceptual frameworks such 
as power, decision-making, and group bases. On 
parsimony in general see R. B. Braithwaite, 
Scientific Explanation (1953), p. 67. 

6 On retroduction, see Hanson, op. cit., pp. 
Sif. 

5 Cf. William Goode and Paul Hatt, op. cit., 
p. 12: “Since theory summarizes the known facts 
and predicts facts which have not yet been ob- 
served, it must also point to areas which have not 
yet been explored ...the simple fact of predic- 
tion suggests where to test our knowledge.” 
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trality to his discipline, have been richly 
worked. Thus, the political scientist can offer 
both extensive description and some systematic 
generalization of party types, ranging from the 
one-party community to the multi-party com- 
munity, with points between corresponding to 
party tyes such as the boss-dominated ma- 
chine or a system of factions within the single 
party system. 

Another and related typological scale readily 
offered by political science might be con- 
structed upon a dimension of democratic par- 
ticipation, ranging from “closed”? communities 
(z.€., those that deny access to the political 
process) to those of free and open participation. 
A third such typological scale might be ranged 
upon a metropolitan dimension, from com- 
munities constituting part of a metropolitan 
grouping to “isolated” rural towns. And a 
fourth, and very obvious scale, might move 
upon one of the dimensions of political institu- 
tions: for example, a scale of concentrated 
executive power, moving from city manager, 
short-ballot towns to weak-mayor, long ballot 
cities. 

This listing of typological scales is, of course, 
only suggestive; much needs to be done to 
refine them and rid them of residual crust. 
Moreover, the list will be made more meaning- 
ful and systematic as it is stretched to include 
sociological data, especially those dealing with 
social stratification. One of the most insightful 
students of community power literature, Peter 
Rossi, has in fact already constructed a loose 
set of typological scales that lays types of com- 
munity power over against data pertaining to 
social stratification, role-taking (of public offi- 
cials) and selected political arrangements, such 
as the short ballot and non-partisan elections.” 
And while it would be unfair to impoverish 
Rossi’s insights by summary, three of his 


5 J. Leiper Freeman builds an interesting 
typology of party systems in “Local Party Sys- 
tems: Theoretical Considerations and a Case 
Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64 
(1958), pp. 282-289. His basic dimensions are 
stability and cohesion. 

57 Peter Rossi, “Power and Community Struc- 
ture,” op. cit. 

Another and highly interesting typological 
series is developed by E. T. A. Barth and S. D. 
Johnson, “Community Power and a Typology of 
Social Issues,” Social Forces, Vol. 38 (1957), pp. 
29-33. This typology, growing out of a pilot 
study, employs five dimensions of social issues: 
uniqueness, saliency to political leaders, saliency 
to publics, possibilities for effective action, cosmo- 
politan qualities of the issue. 
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hypotheses may serve to illustrate the poten- 
tial of typological analysis for developing this 
sought-for range of specified and determinate 
relationships: 

1. A homogeneous middle class community 
will have a monolithic power structure, inas- 
much as a class basis does not exist for organiz- 
ing a structure of countervailing power. 

2. Polylithic power structures will be found 
to reflect a heterogeneous community, in which 
higher status groups have historically resorted 
to developing voluntary (civic) organizations 
as a device for playing off the political power 
of lower status groups. 

3. Prescriptive structuring of political insti- 
tutions (e.g., the short ballot, non-partisan 
elections) is associated with sociologically 
heterogeneous communities, whose lower-class 
numerical predominance is politically thwarted 
by use of these prescriptive arrangements. 

Rossi’s propositions (especially as limned™ 
here) are not wholly satisfying, for they blend 
too smoothly explicans and explicandum. Any 
further analysis, however, would require cut- 
ting into their intervening hypotheses; but if 
nothing else, they further illustrate the proposi- 
tion that any laying out of a range of recipro- 
cally associated variables also purveys a level 
of explanation. 

Of the making of explanations, of course, 
there is no end; especially if we adopt the view 
increasingly held by physical and social scien- 
tists that explanation is merely that which 
causes the inquiring mind to come, temporarily, 
to rest.58 And with this perspective, the chain 
of the present essay can be severed with a 
penultimate comment: that the pattern of com- 
munity power studies gives promise of follow- 
ing the development of voting behavior 
studies. | 

Those studies first burst upon us by way of 
identifying a series of fairly constant relation- 
ships between voting patterns and socio-eco- 
nomic categories. At first, the studies were 
criticized as doing little more than restating 
the political behavior familiar to every salt- 
earning politician. Later, as the categorical 
relationships were increasingly made more spe- 
cific and determinate, they passed from folk 
lore into fact, carrying with them a fair level 


58 See Harvey C. Mansfield, “Research in 
Public Administration,” in Dwight Waldo (ed.), 
The Research Function of University Bureaus and 
Institutes for Government-Related Research (1960), 
p. 20. Cf. Hanson, op. cit., ch. 3, for a physicist’s 
view; and Gardner Murphy, Human Potentialities 
(1958), Part ITI, for a psychologist’s view of “The 
Yen to Discovery.” ss 
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of explanatory power." However, it is only a 
temporary rest that is upon us, for the next 
level of analysis is already well under way: 
that of narrowing the residual content of the 
literature’s categories by way of a search for 
intervening variables of political, psychological, 
and ideological dimensions.*®® 


HI 


For the student of local government, how- 
ever, perhaps the most arresting dimension of 
community power studies may lie in the promise 
they hold for providing new answers to some 
very old questions. These are the questions 
thrust at the political scientist by an interested 
citizenry seeking reform of local government: 
What are the advantages of the manager form 
of government over the mayor form? Should 
a city council be large or small? Should it be 
elected at IArge or by wards? Which is better, 
partisan or non-partisan elections? Shall local 
elections coincide with national elections? Ete. 
The list of questions 1s extensive; their form 
is specific. 

The political scientist of local government 
yearns to follow the prescription of Lasswell 
that he be a policy scientist; and he yearns 


59 In addition to the by-now familiar studies 
themselves, there are several excellent summaries 
and analyses: Peter Rossi, “Four Landmarks in 
Voting Research,” in Burdick and Broadbeck, 
op. cit.; S. M. Lipset, P. Lazarsfeld, et al., “The 
Psychology of Voting: Analysis of Political Be- 
havior,” in Gardner Lindzey, op. cit., Vol. II; 
Clinton Rossiter, Politics and Parties in America 
(1960). 

60 See Robert Lane, Political Life: Why People 
Get Involved in Politics (1960); Herbert Hyman, 
Political Socialization (1959) and the essays, 
largely of psychological dimension, in Burdick and 
Broadbeck, op. cit. For an outrageously witty, 
and vice versa, review by an anti-positivist, see 
the essay by Walter Berns in the Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, Vol. 3 (August 1957). Stimu- 
lating essays on the directions being taken by 
those who are now emptying residual categories 
are to be found in Waldo, op. cit., especially the 
articles by Peter Odegard, Avery Leiserson, and 
Frank Pinner. See also the latest voting study by 
Angus Campbell, Philip Converse et al., The 
American Voter (1960); and some cautionary 
advice by V. O. Key, “The Politically Relevant 
in Surveys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 24 
(Spring, 1960}, pp. 54-61. 

6 See, for example, Harold Lasswell’s presi- 
dential address, “The Political Science of Sei- 
ence,” this Review, Vol. 50 (Dec. 1956), pp. 961- 
977; and Harold Lasswell and Daniel Lerner 
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too, to emulate his bréthren in the White House 
and the Pentagon. If hard pressed by a waiting 
community he may attempt to build for it a 
generalized decision-making model, usfng, for 
example, the blueprints of Karl Popper. The 
value parts of the model are more or less 
known; so too, the ultimate goals. But the 
ability to project the consequences of specific 
reforms, the central mechanism, is nowhere 
available, for the evidence that would support 
such projection is largely unobtainable. At 
best, and if the community persists, he can do 
no more than stretch what evidence he does 
have beyond the grounds of safe inference. 

With the coming of community power stud- 
ies, however, this ineffectuality may change— 
providing, of course, that the political scientist 
learns to ask of this literature its proper ques- 
tions. And to this end, he might do well to 
follow the advice of another creator of detec- 
tive stories, the historian R. G. Collingwood, 
who suggests that we shall never know who 
killed John Doe if we merely ask that self- 
same question over and over again.® Instead, 
he cautions, we must ask new and related ques- 
tions whose answers increasingly narrow the 
range of possible answers to the central ques- 
tion. In these terms, and with reference to com- 
munity power studies, our central question 
now becomes: What are the functional conse- 
quences of institutional reform for the local 
power structure? If the manager form is gen- 
erally associated with a homogeneous com- 
munity and an attendant pyramid of power, 
will the introduction of this form work to 


(eds.), The Policy Sciences (1951). Cf. Max Milli- 
kan, “Inquiry and Policy: The Relation of 
Knowledge to Action,” in Daniel Lerner (ed.), 
The Human Meaning of the Social Sciences (1959). 

8 Karl Popper, The Open Society and its Ene- 
mies (1952), Vol. II, pp. 96 ff. For another gen- 
eralized model, see Harold Lasswell, “Technic of 
Decision Seminars,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 14 (Aug. 1960), pp. 213-236. 

R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History 
(Galaxy ed., 1956), pp. 266 ff. Collingwood writes 
a delightful pastiche of the detective story, using 
it to suggest that historical evidence is akin to the 
detective’s evidence; and that answers to his- 
torical questioning proceed by asking “a new 
question every time” (p. 273). 

That proper questioning is a requisite of proper 
knowledge is explored more fully by the logical 
positivists and their related schools; see, for ex- 
ample, A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logie 
(Dover ed.) and Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge 
(1956). 
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change that structure? Or, will the structure 
prove dysfunctional to the form and render it 
impotent? Is council election by wards func- 
tional te a fragmented power structure and per- 
haps heteSogeneous community; and if so, 
what wil] be the consequences for that struc- 
ture of election at large? Will a system of non- 
partisan elections work to fortify a waning 
structure of pyramidal power; and will the 
introduction of a greater degree of professionali- 
zation (t.e. merit system) within the govern- 
ment serve that same end?‘ These questions 
can be multiplied; at the moment, however, 


ëi Tt is suggested that these questions will be 
answered most fully through the manipulative 
typologies described above. They will also get 
partial and highly useful answers simply from the 
amassing of the evidence that pertains to them. 
This conclusion is, in fact, buttressed by a reading 
of three recent and stimulating publications: 
Eugene Lee, The Politics of Nonpartisanship 
(1960); Robert Salisbury, “St. Louis Politics: 
Relationships Among Interests, Parties and 
Governmental Structure,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 18 (June, 1960), pp. 498-507; and 
Robert Wood, Suburbia (1959). Wood’s study 
helps document the range of relationships þe- 
tween integrated power structures and commu- 
nity social integration; Lee’s study suggests some 
of the relationships between non-partisan elec- 
tions and upper-class political domination; and 
Salisbury helps document the relationship be- 
tween power structure and a particular institu- 
tional structure (city-county quasi-consolidation). 
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they are only suggestive and heuristic. But if 
community power studies be carefully followed, 
an elusive quarry may yet be caught.® 


6 The language employed in the text above is 
deliberately traditional. To speak of the intro- 
duction of a manager system as “working” 
change is seemingly to turn one’s back upon prior 
strictures against assuming an easy chain of 
causation. More precise language would require 
some statement to the effect that a change in one 
institution may reveal some concomitant changes 
in other institutions, cHanges that are associated 
with a network of intervening variables. But the 
problem raised here is only partially that of lan- 
guage: to “banish” causality from discourse is 
not to hide from the fact that changes do take 
place, t.e., that a system is thrown out of equilib- 
rium. Nor does this banishment dissolve the fact 
that in a situation of change, certaim factors are 
more proximate to the change than are others. 
The problem, for the social scientist who would 
also be policy advisor, is: (a) to work with the 
recognition that any mechanistic view of change 
requires a mode of proof that is impossibly 
rigorous; but (b) to make such reasonable infer- 
ences from his patterns of association as will 
satisfy the needs of social action. In the familiar 
example of infinite regression John Doe shoots 
Mary Roe. What shall be identified as the ‘“‘cause’’ 
of her death: A ruptured spjJeen? A wad of lead? 
A pervious skin? A gun? or John Doe’s trigger 
finger? Ete. A political scientist who votes to hang 
the finger might, at very least, find future demand 
for his services considerably diminished. 
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Allusions to the “problem of metropolitan 
government” are often made in characterizing 
the difficulties supposed to arise because a 
metropolitan region is a legal non-entity. From 
this point of view, the people of a metropolitan 
region have no general instrumentality of 
government available to deal directly with the 
range of problems which they share in common. 
Rather there is a multiplicity of federal and 
state governmental agencies, counties, cities, 
and special districts that govern within a 
metropolitan region. 

This view assumes that the multiplicity of 
_ political units in a metropolitan area is es- 
sentially a pathological phenomenon. The 
diagnosis asserts that there are too many 
governments and not enough government. The 
symptoms are described as “duplication of 
functions’ and “overlapping jurisdictions.” 
Autonomous units of government, acting in 
their own behalf, are considered incapable of 
resolving the diverse problems of the wider 
metropolitan community. The political to- 
pography of the metropolis is called a ‘“‘crazy- 
quilt pattern” and its organization is said to be 
an “organized chaos.” The prescription is re- 
organization into larger units—to provide ‘a 
general metropolitan framework” for gathering 
up the various functions of government. A 
political system with a single dominant center 
for making decisions is viewed as the ideal 
model for the organization of metropolitan 
government. “Gargantua” is one name for it.! 


* Ostrom is Associate Professor of Political 
Science, U.C.L.A.; Tiebout is Associate Professor 
of Economics, U.C.L.A.; and Warren is Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, University of 
Washington. 

Ostrom and Warren wish to acknowledge the 
early support of their work by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research at U.C.L.A. Background 
for discussion of the final section on “conflict and 
conflict resolution’? was derived from research 
supported by the Water Resources Center of the 
University of California, help which Ostrom 
wishes to acknowledge. 

1The term is taken from Robert C. Wood, 
“The New Metropolis: Green Belts, Grass Roots 
or Gargantua,” this Review, Vol. 52 (March, 
1958), pp. 108-122. Wood defines gargantua as 
“ihe invention of a single metropolitan govern- 
ment or at least ‘the establishment of a regional 


The assumption that each unit of lse: 
government acts independently without regs: ` 
for other public interests in the metropol:.: 5: 
community has only a limited validity. Ti: 
traditional pattern of government in a mcir)- 
politan area with its multiplicity of polit'e«:! 
jurisdictions may more appropriately be vo :- 
ceived as a “polycentric political syster.. ` 
“Polycentric’ connotes many centers of d> 
cision-making which are formally indepence i. 
of each other. Whether they actually functii : 
independently, or instead constitute an ine» 
dependent system of relations, is an empire) 
question in particular cases. To the extent th: 
they take each other into account in com. 1- 
tive relationships, enter into various conira, 
tual and cooperative undertakings or have 1° 
course to central mechanisms to resolve co: 
flicts, the various political jurisdictions in : 
metropolitan area may function in a cohere) 
manner with consistent and predictable p: t 
terns of interacting behavior. To the eie: 
that this is so, they may be said to function as : 
“system.” 

The study of government in metropolit.- 
areas conceived as a polycentric politic: 
system should precede any judgment that it : 
pathological. Both the structure and í> 
behavior of the system need analysis b: fz 
any reasonable estimate can be made of its )) ' 
formance in dealing with the various p k- 
problems arising in a metropolitan communi < 
Better analysis of how a metropolitan ara ` 


superstructure which points in that directio-:. 
We do not argue the case for big units vs. sm: 
units as Wood does in his discussion of garga yv 
vs. grass roots. Rather, we argue that veri’ 
scales of organization may be appropriate 

different public services in a metropolitan a'i. 

2 We use this term for want of a better one. ` 
alternative term might be “multinucleated po) : 
cal system.” We do not use “‘pluralism” bees: i 
it has been preempted as a broader term refer : 
to society generally and not to a political svĘ~i à: 
in particular. 

Polycentric political systems are not limite < 
the field of metropolitan government. The coz. 
is equally applicable to regional administrati.1 
water resources, regional administration of in’: 
national affairs, and to a variety of other sit : 
tions. 
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governed can lead in turn to more appropriate 
measures of reorganization and reform.’ 

This paper is an initial effort to explore some 
of the potentialities of a polycentric political 
system in Providing for the government of 
metropolitan areas. We view the ‘‘business”’ of 
governments in metropolitan areas as providing 
“public goods and services.” The first section of 
the paper will examine the special character of 
these public goods and services. 

We shall then turn to an analysis of the prob- 
lems of scale in constituting the public organi- 
zations which provide them. This discussion 
seems relevant to an analysis of any political 
structure in a metropolitan area, and equally 
applicable to gargantua or to a polycentric 
political system. A brief reference will then be 
made to the problems of public organization in 
gargantua. Finally, patterns of organization in 
a polycentric political system will be analyzed 
with particular regard to the experience of the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


I. THE NATURE OF PUBLIC GOODS 
AND SERVICES 


The conditions which give rise to public 
rather than private provision of certain goods 
and services are examined in this section. Three 
views of these conditions can usefully be dis- 
tinguished: (1) public goods arising from efforts 
to control indirect consequences, externalities 
or spillover effects; (2) public goods provided 
because some goods and services cannot be 
packaged; and (8) public goods consisting of 
the maintenance of preferred states of com- 
munity affairs. 

The Control of Indirect Consequences as 


3 By analogy, the formal units of government in 
a metropolitan area might be viewed as organiza- 
tions similar to individual firms in an industry. 
Individual firms may constitute the basic legal 
entities in an industry, but their conduct in rela- 
tion to one another may be conceived as having a 
particular structure and behavior as an industry. 
Collaboration among the separate units of local 
government may be such that their activities 
supplement or complement each other, as in the 
automobile industry’s patent pool. Competition 
among them may produce desirable self-regulating 
tendencies similar in effect to the “‘invisible hand”’ 
of the market. Collaboration and competition 
among governmental units may also, of course, 
have detrimental effects, and require some form 
of central decision-making to consider the interests 
of the area as a whole. For a comprehensive re- 
view of the theory of industrial organization see 
Joe S. Bain, Industrial Organization (New York, 
1959). 
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Public Goods. The basic criterion traditionally 
offered for distinguishing between public and 
private affairs was formulated some years ago 
by John Dewey: “... the line between private 
and public is to be drawn on the basis of the 
extent and scope of the consequences of acts 
which are so important as to need control 
whether by inhibition or by promotion.’’4 The 
indirect consequences of a transaction, which 
affect others than those directly concerned, can 
also be described as ‘‘externalities” or “‘spill- 
over effects.” Those indirectly affected are 
viewed as being external to the immediate 
transaction. Some externalities are of a favor- 
able or beneficial nature; others are adverse or 
detrimental. 

Favorable externalities can frequently be 
recaptured by the economic unit that creates 
them. The builder of a large supermarket, for 
example, may create externalities for the loca- 
tion of a nearby drugstore. If the builder of the 
supermarket also controls the adjacent land, 
he can capture the externalities accruing to the 
drugstore through higher rents or by common 
ownership of the two enterprises. From the 
builder’s point of view he has “internalized’’5 
the externalities.’ 

Where favorable externalities cannot be in- 
ternalized by private parties, a sufficient mech- 
anism to proceed may be lacking, and public 
agencies may be called upor to provide a good 
or service. A privately owned park, even with 
an admission charge, may not be able to cover 
costs. If the externalities in the form of the 
dollar value of a better neighborhood could be 
captured, such a park might be profitable. 

Unfavorable spillovers or externalities are 
another matter. The management of a refinery 
which belches out smoke has little incentive to 
install costly equipment to eliminate the 
smoke. Control or internalization of dis- 
economies usually falls upon public agencies. A 
function of government, then, is to internalize 
the externalities—positive and negative—for 


4 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems 
(New York, 1927), p. 15. 

5 John V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, Multiple 
Purpose River Development: Studies in Applied 
Economic Analysis (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958), p. 69 ff. Krutilla and Eckstein de- 
velop the concept of “internalizing” external 
economies as a criterion for determining scale of 
a management unit in the administration of water 
resources. 

6 In practice, shopping centers may also give 
favorable rents to large supermarkets as “traffic 
generators.” This recognizes the externalities they 
create. 
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sh the producers and consumers 
/anwilling to internalize for them- 
ri this process of internalization is 
ide _ with the “public goods.” 

No, all public goods are of the same scale. 
Scale implies both the geographic domain and 
the intensity or weight of the externality. A 
playground creates externalities which are 
neighborhoodwide in scope, while national de- 
fense activities benefit a whole nation—and 
affect many outside it. Thus, for each public 
good there corresponds some ‘‘public.” As 
John Dewey has formulated the definition, 
“the public consists of all those who are affected 
by the indirect consequences of transactions to 
such an extent that it is deetned necessary to 
have those consequences systematically pro- 
vided for.”” The concept of the public is im- 
portant to later considerations in determining 
the criteria of scale appropriate to public 
‘organizations. 

Packageability. Public goods and services 
and, in turn, the functions of governments in 
metropolitan areas can be distinguished from 
private goods by a criterion commonly used by 
economists. A private good must be “‘package- 
able”, i.e., susceptible of being differentiated as 
a commodity or service before it can be readily 
purchased and sold in the private market. 
Those who do not pay for a private good can 
then be excluded from enjoying its benefits. 
This notion is formulated by economists as the 
“exclusion principle.’’® In contrast with Dew- 
ey’s formulation of the nature of public goods, 
the exclusion principle focuses attention on the 
practicability of denying benefits. National 
defense, for example, will not be provided by 
private firms because, among other reasons, the 
citizen who did not pay would still enjoy the 
benefits. Furthermore, if citizens understate 
their preferences for defense—as by failing to 
build bomb shelters—on the assumption that it 
will be paid for by others, the result will be an 
inadequate provision for defense. 

Most municipal public goods such as fire 
and police protection, or the abatement of air 
pollution, are not easily packageable, either; 
they cannot be sold only to those individuals 
who are willing to pay.® This suggests two prob- 
lems for public organizations. 

First, private goods, because they are easily 
packageable, are readily subject to measure- 


7 John Dewey, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

8 Richard Musgrave, The Theory of Public 
Finance (New York, 1959), esp. ch. 1. 

° Charles M. Tiebout, “A Pure Theory of 
Local Expenditures,” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, Vol. 64 (October, 1956), pp. 416-24. 
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ment and quantification. Public goods, by con- 
trast, are generally not so measurable. If more 
police are added to the force, output will pre- 
sumably increase. But! how much, is a question 
without an exact answer. Moregver, when 
factors of production can be quantified in 
measurable units of output, the production 
process can be subject to more rigorous con- 
trols. A more rational pricing policy is also 
possible. With quantifiable data about both 
input and output, any production process can 
be analyzed and the performance of different 
modes of production can be compared for their 


‘efficiency. Rational control over the produc- 


tion and provision of public goods and services 
therefore depends, among other things, upon 
the development of effective standards of meas- 
urement; this gets into the allocation of joint 
costs as well as of joint benefits. 

A second, closely related, problem arises in 
the assessment of costs upon persons who can 
benefit without paying directly for the good. 
Only public agencies with their taxing powers 
can seek to apportion the costs of public goods 
among the various beneficiaries. The scale 
criterion of political representation, discussed 
below, takes account of how this difference 
between private and public goods affects the 
organization of public agencies. 

Public Goods as the Maintenance of Preferred 
States of Community Affairs. The exclusion 
principle provides a criterion for distinguishinz 
most public goods from private, but it does noi. 
as commonly stated, clarify or specify the con- 
ditions which determine the patterns of organ- 
ization in the public service economy. However, 
by viewing public goods as “‘the maintenance of 
preferred states of community affairs,” we mev 
introduce a modified concept of packageabiltv. 
one that is amenable to some measurement ait: 
quantification, and that therefore may be morv 
helpful in clarifying criteria for the organization 
of public services in metropolitan areas. The 
modification consists in extending the exclusion 
principle from an individual consumer to all 
the inhabitants of an area within designated 
boundaries. 

The concept can be illustrated on a small 
scale in the operation of a household heating 
system which uses conveniently measurahle 
units of inputs. However, the household tem- 
perature it maintains is a joint benefit to tne 
family and a marginal change in family size 
will have no material effect upon the costs of 
maintaining this public good for the family. 
Yet since the family good derived from it is 
effectively confined to the household, outsid- 
ers are excluded and there are no substantial 
spillover effects or externalities for thom. The 
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family good is not a public good in the larger 
community. So household heating is treated as 
a, private good in most communities. Similarly, 
a publie good on a neighborhood or community 
scale can be viewed as “packaged” within ap- 
propriatesboundaries so that others outside the 
boundaries may be excluded from its use. In 
this way, in some communities adjacent to 
New York City, for example, the use of parks 
and beaches is restricted to local residents 
whose taxes presumably support these recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Wherever this is practicable, the analogy of a 
household as a “package” for an atmosphere 
with a controlled temperature may be gen- 
eralized and applied to the maintenance of a 
desired state of affairs within particular local 
government boundaries. Just as the tempera- 
ture and the cost of heating can be measured, so 
it may be possible to develop direct or closely 
approximate measures both of a given state of 
community affairs resulting from the produc- 
tion of many public goods and services and also 
of the costs of furnishing them. An air pollution 
abatement program, for example, may be 
measured by an index of quantities of various 
pollutants found in air samples. Given costs of 
abatement, some preferred tolerance levels 
may then be specified. 

Similarly, any community has a ‘fire loss 
potential,” defined as the losses to be expected 
if no provision for fire protection is made. The 
difference between this potential and the actual 
fire losses is then the output or “production” 
of the fire protection service, and the net fire 
loss can be termed the “state of affairs” in that 
community with respect to fire losses. Fire 
protection, of course, does not eliminate but 
only reduces fire losses. Any effort at complete 
elimination would probably be so expensive 
that the costs would greatly exceed the benefits. 
The ‘‘preferred”’ state of affairs is some optimal 
level of performance where benefits exceed 
costs. The provision of a community fire de- 
partment as a public good can thus be viewed 
as the maintenance of a preferred state of 
affairs in fire protection for that community, 
and the benefits can ordinarily be confined to 
its residents. 

Police protection can be regarded in the same 
way. The traffic patrol, for example, operates 
to optimize the flow of traffic while reducing 
the losses to property and injury to persons. 
Even if perfect control were possible, the costs 
would be so great that the preferred state of 
affairs in police protection would be something 
less. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that in 
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the case of police protection and many other 
public services, in contrast, say, with garbage 
collection or air pollution abatement, the per- 
formance level or net payoff is much more 
difficult to measure and to quantify. Proximate 
measures such as the gross number of arrests for 
different types of offenses per month or per 
10,000 population annually have little meaning 
unless considered in relation to various condi- 
tions existing in the community. Decision- 
makers consequently may be forced, for want 
of better measurements, to assume that the 
preferred state of affairs is defined as a balance 
between the demands for public services and 
the complaints from taxpayers. 

While the output of a public good may not be 
packaged this does not of course mean that its 
material inputs cannot be. The preferred state 
of affairs produced by mosquito spraying is en- 
joyed by the whole community, whale spraying, 
supplies and equipment are readily package- 
able. Mosquito spraying, that is to say, can be 
produced by a private vendor under contract 
to a public agency. 

This illustrates an important point, that the 
production of goods and services needs to be 
distinguished from their provision at public 
expense. Government provision need not in- 
volve public production—indeed, at some stage 
in the sequence from raw materials to finished 
products virtually every public good, not al- 
ready a natural resource, is of private origin. So, 
a public agency by contractual arrangements 
with private firms—or with other public agen- 
cies—-can provide the local community with 
public services without going into the business 
of producing them itself. 

When the desired performance level or the 
net payoff can be specified by a measurable 
index, an element of rigor can be introduced to 
assure substantial production controls in pro- 
viding a public good, even where the produc- 
tion itself is the function of a separate agency or 
entrepreneur. The producer can be held ac- 
countable for maintaining affairs within certain 
tolerances, and the agency responsible for pro- 
viding the service can ascertain the adequacy 
of performance. Advances in the measurement 
and quantification of performance levels in the 
public service economy will consequently per- 
mit much greater flexibility in the patterns of 
organization for the production and provision 
of public goods and services. 

If Dewey’s definition is extended to include 
“events” generally rather than being limited to 
“acts” or to “transactions” among actors, his 
formulation is consistent with the conception 
of public goods as the maintenance of preferred 
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states of affairs? Public control seeks to in- 
ternalize those events, viewed as consequences 
which impinge directly and indirectly upon 
diverse elements in a community, in such a way 
that adverse consequences will be inhibited and 
favorable consequences will be promoted. 

In the final analysis, distinctions between 
private and public goods cannot be as sharply 
made in the world of human experience as this 
analysis might imply. In part, the technical 
character of specific goods influences the degree 
of differentiation or isolability that character- 
izes their distribution and utilization. Vege- 
tables and landscapes cannot be handled in the 
same way. Many private goods have spillover 
effects such that other members of the com- 
munity bear some portion of the benefits and 
losses, whatever the degree of public regulation. 
In every large community most people philoso- 
phically ac€cpt some of the costs of bigness— 
air pollution, trafe congestion, noise, and a 
variety of inconvenicnces—on the assumption 
that these are inevitable concomitants of the 
benefits that derive from living in a metropo- 
lis. 


II. SCALE PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATION 


Viewing the boundaries of a local unit of 
government as the “package”? in which its 
public goods are provided," so that those out- 
side the boundaries are excluded from their use, 
we may say that where a public good is ade- 
quately packaged within appropriate bounda- 
ries, it has been successfully internalized. Where 
externalities spill over upon neighboring com- 
munities, the public good has not been fully 
internalized. 

In designing the appropriate “package” for 
the production and provision of public goods 
several criteria should be considered. Among 
these are control, efficiency, political represen- 
tation and self-determination. Needless to say, 
they are sometimes in conflict. 

The Criterion of Control. The first standard 
applicable to the scale of public organization 
for the production of public services requires 


10 Op. cit., pp. 4-5. Dewey’s use of the terms 
“acts” and “transactions” implies that only social 
behavior is contemplated in public action. But 
physical events, e.g., floods, may also become 
objects of public control. 

11 See the discussion of “district boundaries and 
the incidence of benefits’ in Stephen C. Smith, 
“Problems in the Use of the Public District for 
Ground Water Management,” Land Economics, 
Vol. 32 (August, 1956), pp. 259-269. 


that the boundary conditions! of a politic: 
jurisdiction include the relevant set of even - 
to be controlled. Events are not unifor ns 
distributed in space; rather, they occurtas +t - 
under conditions such that boundamies ean ` 
defined with more or less precision. Révers fio. 
in watershed basins, for example. Pattern > 
social interaction are also differentially «1: - 
tributed in space and boundaries can general . 
be defined for them too. In other words, :! 
phenomena can be described in relation os: 
specifiable boundary conditions and the cit - 
rion of control requires that these be taken in s 
account in determining the scale of a pun! e 
organization. Otherwise the public agency 
disabled in regulating a set of events in order tu: 
realize some preferred state of affairs. If dIe 
boundaries cannot be suitably adjusted, <1 : 
likely result is a transfer of the government. ‘ 
function to a unit scaled to meet the critezc : 
of control more adequately. 

Pasadena, for example, is subject to sever 
smog attacks, but the city’s boundary coud - 
tions do not cover an area sufficient to assuie 
effective control of the appropriate meteor - 
logical and social space that would include i] - 
essential variables constituting the “smog - 
sphere” of Southern California. None of ili: 
separate cities of southern California, in fazei, 
can encompass the problem. Instead, cousi s 
air pollution control districts were organize ` 
for the Los Angeles metropolitan commun ‘\ 
The failure even of these counties to meet acc- 
quately the criterion of effective control `s- 
led the California state government to assuin ' 
an Increasingly important role in smog eccn 
trol. 

The Criterion of Efficiency. The most effici r 
solution would require the modification «` 
boundary conditions so as to assure a produce : 
of public goods and services the most favoral)! 
economy of scale, as well as effective control. 
Two streams with different hydrologic cher 
acteristics, for example, might be effectivel 
controlled separately; but, by being manag » 
together, the potentialities of one may compe 
ment the other. This has certainly been tin 
case in Los Angeles’ Joint management of iv 
Owens River and the Los Angeles River h: 
making one the tributary of the other throv 
the 300-mile Los Angeles Aqueduct, skirt i 
the Sierras. Joint management permits a grea'~ 


12 The boundary conditions of a local unit o 
government are not limited to the legally deiir- 
mined physical boundarics but should ineliusl 
reference to extra-territorial powers, joint powc1s 
etc. 
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joint payoff in recreational facilities and water 
and power production. 

Other factors such as technological develop- 
ments end the skill or proficiency of a labor 
force can bear upon efficiency as a criterion of 
the scale of organization needed. If machinery 
for painting center stripes on city streets can 
only be efficiently used on a large scale, special 
arrangements may be required to enable several 
small cities to act jointly in providing such a 
service. The same may be true in the utilization 
of uncommon and expensive professional skills; 
and it accounts for the fact that mental institu- 
tions and prisons are apt to be state rather than 
municipal undertakings. 

The Criterion of Political Representation. An- 
other criterion for the scale of public organiza- 
tion requires the inclusion of the appropriate 
political interests within its decision-making 
arrangements. The direct participants in a 
transaction are apt to negotiate only their own 
interests, leaving the indirect consequences or 
spillover effects to impinge upon others. Third- 
party interests may be ignored. Public organiza- 
tions seek to take account of third-party effects 
by internalizing the various interests in render- 
ing public decisions and in controlling public 
affairs. Specification of the boundary or scale 
conditions of any political jurisdiction is im- 
portant in determining the set of interests 
which are to be internalized within the organiza- 
tion. 

In considering the political design of a public 
organization three elements of scale require 
consideration. The scale of formal organization 
indicates the size of the governmental unit 
which provides a public good. The public, as 
noted above, consists of those who are affected 
by its provision. The political community can be 
defined as those who are actually taken into 
account in deciding whether and how to provide 
it. Those who are affected by such a decision 
may be different from those who influence its 
making. An ideal solution, assuming criteria of 
responsibility and accountability consonant 
with democratic theory, would require that 
these three boundaries be coterminous. Where 
in fact the boundary conditions differ, scale 
problems arise. 

If both the direct and indirect beneficiaries 
of a public transaction are included within the 
domain of a public organization, the means are 
in principle available for assessment of the cost 
of public control upon the beneficiaries. Except 
where a re-distribution of income is sought as a 
matter of public policy, an efficient allocation of 
economic resources is assured by the capacity 
to charge the costs of providing public goods 
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and services to the beneficiaries." 

The public implicated in different sets of 
transactions varies with each set: the relevant 
public for one set is confined to a neighborhood, 
while for another the relevant public may be 
most of the population of the globe. Between 
these two extremes are a vast number of poten- 
tial scales of public organizations. Given certain 
levels of information, technology, communica- 
tion, and certain patterns of identification, a 
scheme might be imagined which had an ap- 
propriate scale of public organization for each 
different public good. As these conditions and 
circumstances change, the scale of the public 
for any set of transactions should be altered 
correspondingly. If itis not, what then? l 

Where the political community does not con- 
tain the whole public, some interests may be 
disregarded. A city, for instance, may decide to 
discharge its sewage below its bouredaries, and, 
the affected public there may have no voice in 
the decision. On the other hand, where the 
political community contains the whole public 
and, in addition, people unaffected by a trans- 
action, the unaffected are given a voice when 
none may be desired. Capricious actions can 
result. The total political community in a city 
of three million population may not be an ap- 
propriate decision-making mechanism in plan- 
ning a local playground. . 

Nevertheless, the statement that a govern- 
ment is “too large (or too small) to deal with a 
problem” often overlooks the possibility that 
the scale of the public and the political com- 
munity need not coincide with that of the 
formal boundaries of a public organization. 
Informal arrangements between public organ- 
izations may create a political community 
large enough to deal with any particular public’s 
problem. Similarly, a public organization may 
also be able to constitute political communities 
within its boundaries to deal with problems 
which affect only a subset of the population. It 
would be a mistake to conclude that public 
organizations are of an inappropriate size until 
the informal mechanisms, which might permit 
larger or smaller political communities, are 
investigated. 

Seen in relation to the political community, 
the scale of formal public organizations merely 
specifies the formal boundaries. Since the 
feasible number of governmental units is 


13 This factor might be separately characterized 
as a criterion of equitable distribution of costs and 
benefits, but we have chosen to consider it here in 
the context of political representation. 
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limited when compared to the number of public 
goods to be provided, a one-to-one mapping of 
the public, the political community and the 
formal public organization is impracticable. 
Moreover, the relevant public changes. Even if, 
at one time, formal public organizations, politi- 
cal communities and the publics were coter- 
minous, over time they would become dislo- 
cated. As a result, public organizations may (1) 
reconstitute themselves, (2) voluntarily co- 
operate, or, failing cooperation, (3) turn to 
other levels of government in a quest for an 
appropriate fit among the interests affecting 
and affected by public transactions. 

The Criterion of Local Self-Determination. 
The criteria of effective control, of efficiency 
and of the inclusion of appropriate political 
interests, can be formulated on general theo- 
retical grounds, but their application in any 
“political system depends upon the particular 
institutions empowered to decide questions of 
scale. The conditions attending the organiza- 
tion of local governments in the United States 
usually require that these criteria be controlled 
by the decisions of the citizenry in the local 
community, t.e., subordinated to considerations 
of self-determination. 

The patterns of local self-determination 
manifest in incorporation proceedings usually 
require a petition of local citizens to institute 
incorporation proc@edings and an affirmative 
vote of the local electorate to approve. Com- 
mitments to local consent and local contro) 
may also involve substantial home rule in deter- 
mining which interests of the community its 
local officials will attend to and how these 
officials will be organized and held responsible 
for their discharge of public functions. 

Local self-government of municipal affairs 
assumes that public goods can be successfully 
internalized. The purely “‘municipal”’ affairs of 
a local jurisdiction, presumably, do not create 
problems for other political communities. Where 
internalization is not possible and where control 
consequently, cannot be maintained, the local 
unit of government becomes another “interest” 
group in quest of public goods or potential 
public goods that spill over upon others beyond 
its borders. 

The choice of local public services implicit in 
any system of self-government presumes that 
substantial variety will exist in patterns of 
public organization and in the public goods 
provided among the different local communities 
in a metropolis. Patterns of local autonomy and 
home rule constitute substantial commitments 
to a polycentric system. 
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HI. PUBLIC aiii a IN GARGANTUA 


Since all patterns of organization are less than 
perfectly efficient, responsive or represeatative, 
some consideration should be given éo the prob- 
lem of organizing for different types,of public 
services in gargantua, in contrast to the prob- 
lems in a polycentric political system. This 
brief discussion will only touch on theoretical 
considerations involved in organizing diverse 
public services in the big system. 

Gargantua unquestionably provides an ap- 
propriate scale of organization for many huge 
public services. The provision of harbor and 
airport facilities, mass transit, sanitary facilitics 
and imported water supplies may be most ap- 
propriately organized in gargantua. By defini- 
tion, gargantua should be best able to deal with 
metropolitan-wide problems at the metropolitan 
level. 

However, gargantua with its single dominant 
center of decision-making, is apt to become a 
victim of the complexity of its own hierarchical 
or bureaucratic structure. Its complex chan- 
nels of communication may make its adminis- 
tration unresponsive to many of the more lo- 
calized public interests in the community. The 
costs of maintaining control in gargantua’s 
public service may be so great that its produc- 
tion of public goods becomes grossly inefficient. 

Gargantua, as a result, may become insensi- 
tive and clumsy in meeting the demands of 
local citizens for the public goods required in 
their daily life. Two to three years may be re- 
quired to secure street or sidewalk improve- 
ments, for example, even where local residents 
bear the cost of the improvement. Modifications 
in traffic control at a local intersection may 
take an unconscionable amount of time. Some 
decision-makers will be more successful in 
pursuing their interests than others. The lack 
of effective organization for these others may 
result in policies with highly predictable biases. 
Bureaucratic unresponsiveness in gargantua 
may produce frustration and cynicism on the 
part of the local citizen who finds no point of 
access for remedying local problems of a public 
character. Municipal reform may become 
simply a matter of ‘throwing the rascals out.” 
The citizen may not have access to sufficient 
information to render an informed judgment at 
the polls. Lack of effective communication in 
the large public organization may indeed lead 
to the eclipse of the public and to the blight of 
the community. 

The problem of gargantua, then, is to recog- 
nize the variety of smaller sets of publics that 
may exist within its boundaries. Many of the 
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interests of smaller publics might be properly 
negotiated within the confines of a smaller 
political community without requiring the at- 
tention® of centralized decision-makers con- 
cerned witle the big system. This task of recog- 
nizing thesmaller publics is a problem of ‘“‘field”’ 
or “area” organization. The persistence of 
bureaucratic unresponsiveness in the big sys- 
tem, however, indicates it is not easily resolved. 
Large-scale, metropolitan-wide organization is 
unquestionably appropriate for a limited num- 
ber of public services, but it is not the most 
appropriate scale of organization for the provi- 
sion of all public services required in a me- 
tropolis. 


IV. PUBLIC ORGANIZATION IN A POLYCENTRIC 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


No a priori judgment can be made about the 
adequacy of a polycentric system of govern- 
ment as against the single jurisdiction. The 
multiplicity of interests in various public goods 
sought by people in a metropolitan region can 
only be handied in the context of many different 
levels of organization. The polycentric system 
is confronted with the problem of realizing the 
needs of wider community interests or publics 
beyond the functional or territorial bounds of 
each of the formal entities within the broader 
metropolitan region. The single jurisdiction, 
in turn, confronts the problem of recognizing 
and organizing the various subsidiary sets of 
interests within the big system. It is doubtful 
that sub-optimization in gargantua is any 
easier to accomplish than supra-optimization 
in a polycentric political system. 

The performance of a polycentric political 
system can only be understood and evaluated 
by reference to the patterns of cooperation, 
competition and conflict that may exist among 
its various units. Cooperative arrangements 
pose no difficulty when joint activities produce 
a greater return to all parties concerned, if the 
appropriate set of public interests are ade- 
quately represented among the negotiators. A 
contractual arrangement will suffice. As a re- 
sult, this discussion of the behavior of a poly- 
centric political system will focus upon the 
more difficult problems of competition, of con- 
flict and its resolution. If a polycentric political 
system can resolve conflict and maintain com- 
petition within appropriate bounds it can be a 
viable arrangement for dealing with a variety 
of public problems in a metropolitan area, 

Competition. Where the provision of public 


n This analysis is confined to competition be- 
tween units of government and makes no refer- 
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goods and services has been successfully in- 
ternalized within a public jurisdiction, there 
are no substantial spill-over effects, by defini- 
tion. In such circumstances there need be no 
detrimental consequences from competition in 
the municipal services economy. Patterns of 
competition among producers of public services 
in a metropolitan area, just as among firms in 
the market, may produce substantial benefits 
by inducing self-regulating tendencies with 
pressure for the more efficient solution in the 
operation of the whole system. 

Variety in service levels among various in- 
dependent local government agencies within a 
larger metropolitan community may give rise 
to a quasi-market choice for local residents in 
permitting them to select the particular com- 
munity in the metropolitan area that most 
closely approximates the public service levels 
they desire. Public service agencies’ then may. 
be forced to compete over the service levels 
offered in relation to the taxes charged. Such 
competition, however, would only be appropri- 
ate for those public goods which are adequately 
internalized within the boundaries of a given 
political jurisdiction. 

Conditions amenable to competition nor- 
mally exist among local units of government 
where a number of units are located in close 
proximity to each other and where information 
about each other’s perfoymance is publicly 
available. Information can lead to comparison 
and comparison can lead to pressure for per- 
formances to approximate the operations of the 
more efficient units. Where more than one 
public jurisdiction is capable.of rendering serv- 
ice in a single area, further competitive tenden- 
cles may develop. Contractual arrangements 
among public jurisdictions for the provision of 
specific public services have long provided a 
competitive alternative to each jurisdiction 
which might otherwise produce its own services. 

The separation of the provision of public 
goods and services from their production opens 
up the greatest possibility of redefining eco- 
nomic functions in a public service economy. 
Public control can be maintained in relation to 
performance criteria in the provision of serv- 
ices, while allowing an increasing amount of 
competition to develop among the agencies that 
produce them. 

With the incorporation of the City of Lake- 


ence to competitive forces within a unit of govern- 
ment. Competition among pressure groups, fac- 
tions and political parties is a fundamental feature 
of the democratic political process, but is not 
within the primary focus of this paper and its 
concern with the polycentric system. 
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wood in 1954, Los Angeles County, for ex- 
ample, expanded its system of contracting for 
the production of municipal services to a point 
approaching quasi-market conditions. Newly 
incorporated cities, operating under the so- 
called Lakewood Plan, contract with the 
county or other appropriate agencies to pro- 
duce the general range of municipal services 
needed in the local community. 

Each city contracts for municipal services 
for the city as a whole. Services beyond the 
general level of performance by county admin- 
istration in unincorporated areas are subject to 
negotiation for most service functions. Each 
city also has the option of producing municipal 
services for itself. Private contractors too have 
undertaken such services as street sweeping, 
enginecring, strect maintenance and repair, 
and related public works. Some contracts have 
.becn negotmted with neighboring cities. As the 
number of vendors increases, competition 
brings pressures toward greater responsiveness 
and efficiency. 

By separating the production from the pro- 
vision of publie goods it may be possible to 
differentiate, unitize and measure the produc- 
tion while continuing to provide undifferenti- 
ated public goods to the citizen-consumer. Thus 
Los Angeles County has, under the Lakewood 
Plan, unitized the production of police services 
into packages, each consisting of a police-car- 
on-continuous-patrol with associated auxiliary 
services. A price is placed on this police-car-on- 
continuous-patrol package, and a municipality 
may contract for police service on that basis. 
Within the local community, police service is 
still provided as a public good for the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Problems of scale arising from possible con- 
flicts between criteria of production and criteria 
of political representation may be effectively 
resolved in this way. Efficient scales of organi- 
zation for the production of different public 
goods may be quite independent of the scales 
required to recognize appropriate publics for 
their consumption of public goods and services. 
But competition among vendors may allow the 
most efficient organization to be utilized in the 
production, while an entirely different com- 
munity of interest and scale of organization 
controls the provision of services in a local 
community. 

The separation of production from provision 
may also have the consequence of turning local 
governments into the equivalents of associa- 
tions of consumers. While Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb viewed local governments as associations 
of consumers, the dominance of production 
criteria in Ameri¢an municipal administration 


has largely led to the subordination of co- 
sumer interests. However, cities organized 
provide the local citizenry with public serv'c :. 
produced by other agencies may be expected « 
give stronger representation to congumer i:i ~ 
ests. Among the so-called Lakewood Plan ciii: 
in Los Angeles County, for example, the lce: 
chief administrative officer has increasingly b +- 
come a spokesman or bargainer for local co :- 
sumer interests. 

In this role, the chief administrative offiert - 
similar to a buyer in a large corporation. Reen - 
nizing that the greater the number of vendo s 
of public services, the greater the compctiti.: 
the local chief administrative officer may sec. 
to expand the number of his potential supplier .. 
As competition increases, vendors become moi? 
sensitive to the consumer demands he negot - 
ates. 

The production of public goods under (bo 
contract system in Los Angeles County has ul > 
placed considerable pressure upon the count, 
administration to become more responsive i> 
demands of the public service clientele orga - 
ized through their local cities. Importer. 
changes in operating procedures and organizi - 
tional arrangements have been introduced into 
the county’s administration of police proi% 
tion, fire protection, library services, strec. 
maintenance, building inspection and engine’ - 
ing services in order to increase efficiency sa. 
responsiveness. 

Under these circumstances, a polycen:ri: 
political system can be viable in supplyin# :. 
variety of public goods with many differen 
scales of organization and in providing optim: 
arrangements for the production and consump. 
tion of public goods. With the development o` 
quasi-market conditions in production, mur’ 
of the flexibility and responsiveness of marke. 
organization can be realized in the public 
service economy. 

Several difficulties in the regulation o: : 
competitive public service economy can Tx 
anticipated. Economic pricing and cost alloca 
tion are dependent upon the development o 
effective measurement of municipal services 
Since the preferred states of affairs in a cor- 
munity cannot be converted to a single scale o 
values such as dollar profits in a private enter 
prise, it may be more difficult to sustain 1.1 
objective competitive relationship in a public 
service economy. Although costs of contrite: 
services from different vendors of a public 


% Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Loca 
Government: Statutory Authorities for Special Pur 
poses (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1922) 
p. 487 ff. 
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good may be the same, objective standards for 
determining the value of the benefits are 
needed, and may be hard to come by; otherwise 
the lagitude of discretion available to the 
negotiatorg may limit the competitive vitality 
of the system and shift the competition to side- 
payoffs. ° 

Without careful control of cost allocations 
and pricing arrangements, funds from non- 
competitive welfare functions might be used to 
subsidize the more competitive service areas. 
In Los Angeles County, close scrutiny of cost 
accounting practices and pricing policies by the 
grand jury has helped to prevent funds from 
being so transferred. 

Any long-term reliance upon quasi-market 
mechanisms in the production of public goods 
and services no doubt will require more of such 
careful scrutiny, control and regulation than 
has been applied toward maintaining the com- 
petitive structure of the private market econ- 
omy. The measurement of cost and output 
performance may become an essential public 
function of the state in the administration of 
metropolitan affairs if continued reliance is 
placed primarily upon a polycentric system in 
the government of metropolitan areas. 

Reliance upon outside vendors to produce 
public services may also reduce the degree of 
local political control exercised. The employee 
is subject to the control of the vendor and not 
directly to the control of the municipality. In 
contrast to the more immediate lines of re- 
sponsibility and communication between local 
municipal employees and city officials, reliance 
upon vendors to provide municipal services may 
also restrict the quality and quantity of infor- 
mation about community affairs that are pro- 
vided to the city’s decision-makers. This con- 
straint on information might reduce the degree 
of their control over public affairs. 

This discussion merely indicates some of the 
considerations to be examined in an analysis of 
the effects of competitive arrangements in pro- 
viding public services. As long as the particular 
contracting agencies encompass the appropriate 
sets of public interests no absolute impediment 
to their use need exist. With appropriate public 
control, competitive arrangements may afford 
great flexibility i in taking advantage of some of 
the economies of scale for the production of 
public services in a metropolitan area, while, at 
the same time, allowing substantial diversity 
in their provision for the more immediate com- 
munities, based upon political responsibility 
within local patterns of community identifica- 
tion. 

Conflict and Conflict Resolution. More difi- 
cult problems for a polycentric political system 
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are created when the provision of public goods 
cannot be confined to the boundaries of the 
existing units of government. These situations 
involving serious spill-over effects are apt to 
provoke conflict between the various units in 
the system. Arrangements must be available 
for the resolution of such conflicts if a poly- 
centric political system is to solve its problems. 
Otherwise, competition and conflict are apt to 
become acute. 

No community, on its own initiative, has 
much incentive to assume the full costs of con- 
trolling adverse consequences which are shared 
by a wider public. The competitive disadvan- 
tage of enforcing pollution abatement regula- 
tions, for example, against individuals and 
firms within a single community, when com- 
petitors in neighboring communities are not 
required to bear such costs, leads each com- 
munity to excuse its failure to act by the failure 
of other similarly situated communities to act. 
In a polycentric system this is especially serious 
where many of the public “‘goods” involve the 
costly abatement of public nuisances. 

Concerted action by the various units of 
government in a metropolitan area is easier to 
organize when costs and benefits are fairly 
uniformly distributed throughout the area. By 
way of example, this has been done under 
contractual agreements for mutual aid to assure 
the mobilization of greater fire-fighting capa- 
bility in case of serious Conflagrations. The 
random and unpredictable nature of such fires 
causes them to be treated as a uniform risk that 
might occur to any community in the larger 
metropolitan area. 

Similar considerations apply to efforts to con- 
trol mosquito infestations or air pollution. 
Leagues of cities, chambers of commerce and 
other civic associations have frequently be- 
come the agencies for negotiating legislative 
proposals for the creation of mosquito abate- 
ment districts, air pollution control districts 
and the like. 

More difficult problems for the polycentric 
political system arise when the benefits and the 
costs are not uniformly distributed. Communi- 
ties may differ in their perception of the benefits 
they receive from the provision of a common 
public good. In turn, a community may be un- 
willing to “pay its fair share” for providing that 
good simply because its demands for provision 
are less than in neighboring communities. These 
situations call for effective governmental 
mechanisms which can internalize the problem. 
If necessary, sanctions must be available for 
the enforcement of decisions. 

The conflicting claims of municipal water 
supply systems pumping water from the same 
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underground basins in Southern California, for 
example, have uniformly been resolved by 
recourse to legal actions in the state courts. The 
courts have thereby become the primary au- 
thorities for resolving conflicts among water 
supply agencies in Southern California; and 
their decisions have come to provide many of 
the basic policies of water administration in the 
Southern California metropolitan region. The 
state’s judiciary has played a comparable role 
in conflicts among other local government 
agencies in such diverse fields as public health, 
incorporation and annexation proceedings, law 
enforcement, and urban planning. 

The heavy reliance upon courts for the resolu- 
tion of conflicts among local units of govern- 
ment unquestionably reflects an effort to 
minimize the risks of external control by a 
superior decision-maker. Court decisions are 
taken on a case-by-case basis. The adversaries 
usually define the issues and consequently 
limit the areas of judicial discretion. This 
method also minimizes the degree of control 
exercised following a judgment. California 
courts, in particular, have accepted the basic 
doctrines of home rule and are thus favorably 
disposed to the interests of local units of gov- 
ernment in dealing with problems of municipal 
affairs. 

The example of municipal water administra- 
tion may be pursue@ further to illustrate other 
decision-making arrangements and their con- 
sequences which bear upon the resolution of 
conflict in a polycentric political system." 

While litigation may be an appropriate means 
for resolving conflicts over a given supply of 
water, local water administrators in Southern 
California have long recognized that law suits 
never produced any additional water. Organi- 
zation for the importation of new water sup- 
plies was recognized as the only means for 
solving the long-term problem. 

Los Angeles built the first major aqueduct to 
import water into the area on its own initiative. 
This water supply was used to force adjoining 
areas to annex or consolidate to the City of Los 
Angeles if they wished to gain access to the new 
supply. The condition for the provision of water 
required adjoining areas to sacrifice their iden- 
tities as separate political communities. To get 
that one public good they were forced to give 
up other public goods. This provoked sufficient 
opposition to block any new developments 
which were not based upon consent and co- 


18 For further detail see: Vincent Ostrom, Wa- 
ter and Politics (Log Angeles, Haynes Foundation, 
1953), esp. chs. 3, 6 and 7. 
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operation. The mechanisms for the resolution 
of subsequent conflicts were required to take on 
new forms. 

The importation of Colorado Rive? water 
was later undertaken by a coaliti6n of com- 
munities in Southern California formed through 
the agency of the southern section of the 
League of California Cities. The League af- 
forded a neutral ground for the negotiation of 
the common interests of the City of Los Angeles 
and the other cities in the metropolitan aren 
which shared common water problems. After 
satisfactory arrangements had been negotiated, 
including provision for the formation of a new 
metropolitan water district and endorsement of 
the Boulder Canyon project, a Boulder Dam 
Association was formed to realize these objec- 
tives. In due course a new agency, the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California, 
was formed; and the Colorado River aqueduct 
was constructed and put into operation by this 
new district. 

More recently, the Southern California Wa- 

ter Coordinating Conference, meeting under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, has been the agency for negotiating 
regional interests in the development of the 
California Water Program. The Metropolitan 
Water District was not able to represent areas 
in Southern California which did not belong to 
that district; and the rise of a variety of special 
municipal water districts precluded the League 
of California Cities, which represents cities 
only, from again serving as the agency for the 
negotiation of metropolitan interests in mu- 
nicipal water supply. 
_ These illustrations suggest that a variety of 
informal arrangements may be available for 
negotiating basic policies among local govern- 
ment agencies in a metropolitan area. Such ar- 
rangements are vital in negotiating common 
interests among them. The larger public is 
taken into account in an informally constituted 
political community. These arrangements work 
effectively only so long as substantial unanim- 
ity can be reached, for formal implementation 
of such decisions must be ratified by each of the 
appropriate official agencies, including the 
state government when changes in state law or 
administrative policies are involved. 

Higher levels of government may also be 
invoked in seeking the resolution of conflict 
among local governments in metropolitan 
areas. Again recourse is sought to a more inclu- 
sive political community. Under these circum- 
stances, conflict tends to centralize decision- 
making and control. The danger is that the 
more inclusive political community will not 
give appropriate recognition to the particular 
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public interests at issue and tend to inject a 
variety of other interests into settlements of 
local controversies. 

Appeal to central authorities runs the risk of 
placing greater control over local metropolitan 
affairs in, agencies such as the state legislature, 
while at the same time reducing the capability 
of local governments for dealing with their 
problems in the local context. Sensitivity over 
the maintenance of local control may produce 
great pressure for the subordination of differ- 
ences while conflicting parties seek a common 
position approximating unanimity. A substan- 
tial investment in informal negotiating and 
decision-making arrangements can be justified 
from the perspective of the local authorities if 
such arrangements can prevent the loss of local 
autonomy to higher levels of government. 

Ironically but logically, this effort to avoid 
recourse to conflict and the consequent central- 
ization of decision-making tends also to reduce 
the local autonomy or degree of independence 
exercised by the local governing boards. Pres- 
sure for agreement on a common approach to 
some metropolitan problem limits the choices 
available to any particular local government. 
However, this range of choice may still be 
greater than that which would result from a 
settlement by a central authority. Negotiation 
among independent agencies allows the use of a 
veto against any unacceptable position. Agree- 
ment must be negotiated within the limits of 
the various veto positions if the alternative of 
recourse to an external authority at a higher 
level of political jurisdiction is to be avoided. 
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To minimize the costs of conflict to their 
power positions, administrators of local govern- 
ment agencies in metropolitan areas have 
tended to develop an extensive system of com- 
munication about each other’s experience and 
to negotiate standards of performance ap- 
plicable to various types of public services. 
Professional administrative standards may, 
thus, operate to constrain the variety of experi- 
ence in local government agencies. Information 
about areas of difference and of potential con- 
flict tend to be repressed under these circum- 
stances. The negotiations about common prob- 
lems through informal agencies are apt to be 
conducted in secrecy, and careful control may 
be developed over sensitive information. 

These pressures to avoid the costs of conflict 
and seek agreement about metropolitan prob- 
lems reflect the importance to local govern- 
ments of resolving general public problems by 
negotiation at the local level in a metropolitan 
community. To the extent that these pressures 
are effective, the patterns of local government 
in a metropolitan area can only be understood 
by attention to the variety of formal and infor- 
mal arrangements that may exist for settling 
area-wide problems. 

Contrary to the frequent assertion about the 
lack of a “metropolitan framework” for dealing 
with metropolitan problems, most metropolitan 
areas have a very rich apd intricate “frame- 
work” for negotiating, adjudicating and de- 
ciding questions that affect their diverse public 
interests. Much more careful attention needs to 
be given to the study of this framework. 


POLITICAL PARTY AFFILIATION AND JUDGES’ DECISIONS" 


STUART S. NAGEL ° 
University of Arizona id 


Several scholars within the public law field of 
political science have compiled data on differ- 
ences in the backgrounds of American judges, 
but without attempting to correlate these 
characteristics with differences in the decisions 
of the judges.! Other scholars have compiled 
data on the different decisional tendencies of 
American judges, but again without correlating 
these tendencies with differences in the back- 
grounds of the judiciary.’ 

The first purpose of this paper is to explore 
the empirical relationships between one back- 
ground characteristic and fifteen areas of 
judicial detision-making. Political party affilia- 
tion was chosen as the one background charac- 
teristic because it is of particular interest to 
political scientists, and is an especially useful 
indicator for predicting how judges on bipar- 
tisan appellate courts will divide when they do 
not agree. The second purpose is to explore 
empirically the effectiveness of three judicial 
reforms (judicial appointment, non-partisan 
ballot, and long term of office) which are fre- 
quently advocated as means of decreasing 
partisan influencesgn judicial decisions. 


* The writer gratefully thanks the Political 
Theory and Legal Philosophy Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council for providing the 
funds for his study of the influence of judicial 
backgrounds and attitudes on judicial decision- 
making, of which this paper is a part. Thanks are 
also due Professors Rosenblum, Guetzkow, Sny- 
der, and Milbrath of Northwestern for their sug- 
gestions relevant to the completion of the larger 
study. 

1 John Schmidhauser, “The Justices of the 
Supreme Court: A Collective Portrait,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 3 (1958), pp. 
1-57; Cortez M. Ewing, The Judges of the Supreme 
Court, 1789-1987 (Minneapolis: U. of Minnesota 
Press, 1938); Rodney Mott, ‘Judicial Personnel,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 167 (1983), pp. 148-155. 

2 Glendon Schubert, Quantitative Analysis of 
Judicial Behavior (Glencoe, 1959); C. Herman 
Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A Study in Judicial 
Politics and Values, 1987-1947 (New York, 
1948); S. Sydney Ulmer, “The Analysis of Be- 
havior Patterns on the United States Supreme 
Court,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (November, 
1960), pp. 629-653. 
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I. THE RESEARCH DESIGN? 


The judges covered in this study consi». 
the 313 state and fecleral supreme court‘ jue: 
listed in the 1955 Directory of American Jurij. 
except for 15 of them who left the court Deon 
the end of the year—a net total of 298. Tw i: 
party affiliation was determined by consulti» 
the Directory, Who's Who in America, and the 
governmental directories published by nt: 
of the states. Those supreme court judges wle 
gave no party afhliation in any of the soure 's 
consulted probably do not closely iden y 
themselves with any political party.‘ 

The cases analyzed consist of the full-cou 1 
cases in the 15 fields listed in Table I wiid 
these 298 judges heard in 1955.8 “Full-cour 
cases mean those on which al) the judges in ile 
sample sat who were on the court involved. TIe 
table excludes courts that were solidly Duin- 
cratic or solidly Republican, since in tre ¢ 
situations intra-court comparisons betyrecr 
judges from the two parties cannot be mci. 
The table also excludes cases decided un. r - 
mously, because these shed no light on di'e- 


ences in the behavior of individual judges. Ti e 


s For a more detailed analysis and defense si 
the research design than can be given here s » 
S. Nagel, “Testing Relations between Judi ! 
Characteristics and Judicial Decision-Makers” 
(mimeographed, presented at the 1961 Midwest 
Conference of Political Scientists). Copies av. - 
able on request from the writer. 

4 The term is used here as a synonym for “hig 1- 
est court” or “court of last resort.” 

5 Charles Liebman, ed., Chicago, Amerin n 
Directories; sometimes referred to below as tle 
Directory. 

6 Wheeler Sammons, ed., Chicago, Margu, 
1954, 1956, 1958. 

7 For an analysis of the distribution of polite è 
party affiliation among the judges, see S. Neuh, 
“Unequal Party Representation on the State ~ - 
preme Court,” Journal of the American Jut c - 
ture Society, Vol. 45 (August, 1961), pp. 62 6>. 
Only 11 per cent of 313 judges gave no p: “y 
affiliation. 

8 For a more exact description of each feld i: 
law included, see S. Nagel, Judicial Charar‘e - 
istics and Judicial Decision-Making, Ph.D. ci - 
sertation, Northwestern University, Evanst», 
1961. 
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TABLE I. DIFFERENCES IN DECISIONS OF REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC JUDGES, BY TYPES OF ISSUES 
(USING THE DIVIDED DECISIONS OF STATE AND FEDERAL SUPREME COURTS OF 1955 ON WHICH 
BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES WERE REPRESENTED) 


Republican 


Democratic 





Number of . ; Probability of 
j : Judges Involved judges aboyé judge a ADVE Difference the difference 
Type of issue their court their court ; f 
(in % pts.) being due to 
Rep. Dem. pias i PEPES chance 
(%) (%) 
PUBLIC LAW 
Criminal Law 
For the defense in criminal cases 45 40 31 55 +24 ,O1 to .022 
Administrative Law 
For the administrative agency in 
business regulation cases 35 25 23 88 +45 Jess than .01 
For the private party in regulation of 
non-business entities 11 13 55 77 +22 .10 to .15 
For the claimant in unemployment 
compensation cases 15 7 0 57 4-57 less than .01 
Civil Liberties Law 
For broadening free speech 5 7 40 71 +31 .15 to .20 
For finding a constitutional violation e 
in criminal cases 27 24 26 54 +28 .01 to .024 
Tax Law 
For the government in tax eases 22 19 41 68 +27 .023 to .05 
PRIVATE LAW 
Pamily Law , 
For the divorce seeker in divorce cases 8 4 17 75 +58 .05 to .10 
For the wife in divorce settlement 
cases 10 13 30 54 +24 .10 to .18 
Business Relations Law 
For the tenant in landlord-tenant cases 13 11 38 73 +35 .024 to .05 
For the labor union in labor-manage- ~, 
ment cases 19 14 26 50 +24 .05 to .10 
For the debtor in creditor-debtor cases 14 7 43 71 +28 .10 to .15 
For the consumer in sales-of-goods o 
cases 20 10 25 60 +35 .024 to .05 
Personal Injury Law 
For the injured in motor vehicle ac- 
cident cases 41 33 >` 36 61 +25 .O1 to .024 
For the employee in employee injury 
cases 34 28 35 68 +33 less than .OL 


15 categories of cases present typical issues 
drawn from the major fields of law which are 
covered in the courts on both the trial and 
appellate levels. These fields are not mutually 
exclusive, and thus a case may fall into more 
than one category. 

Each judge was given a “decision score” for 
each field of law. These scores represent the 
proportion of times the judge voted for the 
party listed in the left-hand column of Table I, 
out of the total number of times he voted in the 
type of case involved. Thus in the 21 Pennsyl- 
vania criminal cases,? Justice Arnold voted 


9 Commonwealth v. Burdell, 380 Pa. 48 (1955); 
Commonwealth v. Edwards, 380 Pa. 52 (1955); 
Commonwealth v. Mackley, 380 Pa. 70 (1955); 
Commonwealth v. Grays, 380 Pa. 77 (1955); 
Commonwealth ex rel. Dunn v. Ruch, 380 Pa. 152 
(1955); Commonwealth ex rel. Lane v. Baldi, 380 
Pa. 201 (1955); Commonwealth v. Chaitt, 380 


three times for the defense, giving him a deci- 
sion score of .14. Sometimes a judge did not 
vote clearly for the prosecution or the defense, 
particularly if he concurred in part and dis- 


Pa. 352 (1955); Commonwealth v. LaRue, 381 
Pa. 113 (1955); Commonwealth v. Lane, 381 Pa. 
293 (1955); Commonwealth v. Thompson, 381 
Pa. 299 (1955); Commonwealth v. Mason, 381 
Pa. 309 (1955); Commonwealth v. Cisneros, 381 
Pa. 447 (1955); Commonwealth v. Bolish, 381 
Pa. 500 (1955); Commonwealth ex rel. Matthews 
v. Day, 381 Pa. 617 (1955); Commonwealth v. 
Farrow, 382 Pa. 61 (1955); Commonwealth v. 
Capps, 382 Pa. 72 (1955); Commonwealth v. 
Wable, 382 Pa. 80 (1955); Commonwealth ex rel. 
Taylor v. Superintendent of the County Prison, 
382 Pa. 181 (1955); Commonwealth ex rel. Bishop 
v. Maroney, 382 Pa. 324 (1955); Commonwealth 
v. Thomas, 382 Pa. 639 (1955) ; Commonwealth 
v. Moon, 383 Pa. 18 (1955). 
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sented in part. In one of the 21 Pennsylvania 
criminal cases,!° Justice Musmanno cast such a 
half-way vote, giving him a decision score of 
11.5 out of 21, or .55. 

The data were analyzed to determine what 
party affiliation, if any, went consistently with 
a decision score above the average of each court 
in each type of case. For example, the question 
was asked whether being a Democratic rather 
than a Republican judge tends to go with being 
above the average decision score for each court 
in criminal cases. The answer to this and similar 
questions for the data used are given in Table I. 

The probability at the right of each row 
represents the likelihood of finding the observed 
difference purely by chance, given the number 
of judges involved in each group."' If the prob- 
ability is less than .05 (.e., less than 5 out of 
100), then it is conventional to call the observed 
difference statistically significant. 


II, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PARTY AFFIL- 
IATION AND DECISIONAL PROPENSITIES 


Table I shows that in all 15 types of cases the 
Democratic judges were above the average 
decision score of their respective courts (in what 
might be considered the liberal direction) to a 
greater extent than the Republican judges. 
Democratic judges sitting on the same supreme 
courts with Republican judges were more prone 
to favor (1) the defense in criminal cases, (2) 
the administrative "agency in business regula- 
tion cases, (3) the private party in regulation of 
non-business entities, (4) the claimant in un- 
employment compensation cases, (5) the broad- 
ening position in free speech cases, (6) the 
finding of a constitutional violation in criminal- 
constitutional cases, (7) the government in tax 
cases, (8) the divorce seeker in divorce cases, 
(9) the wife in divorce settlement cases, (10) 
the tenant in landlord-tenant cases, (11) the 
labor union in labor-management cases, (12) 
the debtor in creditor-debtor cases, (13) the 
consumer in sales-of-goods cases, (14) the 
injured party in motor vehicle accident cases, 
and (15) the employee in employee injury 
cases, than were the Republican judges. 

Nine of these 15 differences are statistically 
significant below the 5 out of 100 degree of 
chance probability (groups 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 18, 
14, and 15). Three of these are statistically 
significant below .01, namely those relating to 


10 Commonwealth v. Edwards, 380 Pa. 52 
(1955). 

u Harold Yuker, A Guide to Statistical Calcula- 
tions (New York, 1958), pp. 64-66; and Sidney 
Siegel, Non-Parametric Statistics for the Behav- 
ioral Sciences (New York, 1956), pp. 18-14. 
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administrative regulation of business, unem- 
ployment compensation cases, and employee 
injury cases. These three relationships are 
worth illustrating in detail. 

In 1955 ten full-bench bipartisan state su- 

@ 

preme courts heard ‘administrative regulation 
of business cases which they decidef by split 
votes. The cases included questions of zoning 
regulation, price regulation, franchise grants 
and product regulation. As shown in the second 
row of Table I, the ten courts comprised 60 
judges who gave a political party affiliation in 
the sources consulted. Two-thirds of the 25 
Democrats were above the average of their 
respective courts on the decision score, whereas 
less than a quarter of the 35 Republicans were 
above the average of their respective courts. As 
a specific example, the seven judges of the Ohio 
Supreme Court sitting together heard and 
divided their votes on three business regulation 
cases. There were four Republicans and three 
Democrats on the court. In the first case, the 
court held for the administrative agency in a 
matter involving the regulation of an independ- 
ent telephone company. The only dissent in 
favor of the telephone company came from one 
of the four Republicans. In the second case, 
involving the zoning of power company facili- 
ties, the court in a 4-to-3 decision held for the 
zoning board, but three of the four Republicans 
dissented in favor of the utility. The third case 
involved the zoning of a gas station and the 
majority of the court decided in favor of the gas 
station. The dissenters in this case, unlike the 
previous two, included both Republicans and 
Democrats. Overall, the Democrats averaged a 
decision score in the three cases of 78 per cent 
for the administrative agency position, whereas 
the Republicans averaged only 50 per cent. 
Other supreme courts on which the Democrats 
had a higher average decision score for the 
administrative agency than the Republicans 
include those of Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Utah. Of the ten 
courts involved only the California and Idaho 
supreme courts went contrary to this pattern. 
On the New Jersey Supreme Court, the known 
Democrats and the known Republicans both 
had the same average decision score. 

Four bipartisan state supreme courts in 1955 
heard unemployment compensation cases and 
divided their votes on them, with all their 
listed judges present. As shown in the fourth 


12 Chillicothe Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, 163 Ohio 398 (1955); State 
ex rel. Kearns v. Ohio Power Co., 163 Ohio 451 
(1955); State ex rel. Selected Properties v. Gott- 
fried, 163 Ohio 469 (1955). 
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row of Table I, these courts comprised 22 
judges who acknowledged a party affiliation. 
Four of the seven Democrats were above the 
average of their respective courts on the de- 
cision scorg, whereas none of the fifteen Re- 
publicang were. The Michigan Supreme Court 
illustrates the general finding. Sitting as a full 
court it heard and divided on two unemploy- 
ment compensation cases. In both, the only 
dissenter for the claimant was Justice Smith, 
one of the two Democrats on the court. On all 
of the other three supreme courts involved— 
Idaho, Minnesota and New Jersey—the Demo- 
cratic judges had a considerably higher average 
decision score for the claimant than the Re- 
publican judges. 

Eleven bipartisan full-bench state and fed- 
eral supreme courts in 1955 heard and divided 
their votes on employee injury cases. The 
issues were raised under workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes and in common-law suits by 
employees against employers. As shown in the 


. last row of Table I, 62 judges participated, for 


$ 


whom a party affiliation was available. Two- 
thirds of the 28 Democrats were above the 
average of their respective courts on the deci- 
sion score, whereas only a dozen of the 34 
Republicans were above the average of their 
respective courts. The New Jersey Supreme 
Court is a good example of the relationship in 
employee injury cases. Of its seven judges, 
Brennan, Heher, and Wachenfeld indicated 
they were Democrats; and Oliphant and Van- 
derbilt, Republicans. Burling gave no party 
affiliation in the post-1950 sources consulted, 
but he was listed as a Republican member of 
the New Jersey Senate in the Legislative 
Manual of 1987. He may have dropped or 
changed his party identification since then, and 
therefore was not classified as a partisan in the 
analysis. Jacobs also listed no party affiliation. 
It was common knowledge too that Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt sought to promote a non- 
partisan atmosphere in the court. When the 
court divided in employee injury cages, how- 


, ever, it clearly divided along party lines. In 


1955 the court decided seven such cases.14 


13 Cassar v. Appeal Board of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, 348 Mich. 380 
(1955); Pazan v. Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, 348 Mich. 587 (1955). 

“4 Piantanida v. Bennett, 17 N.J.2d 291 (1955); 
Morris v. Hermann Forwarding Co., 18 N.J.2d 
195 (1955); DeMonaco v. Renton, 18 N.J.2d 352 
(1955); Lester v. Elliot Bros. Trucking Co., 18 
N.J.2d 484 (1955); Green v. DeFuria, 19 N.J.2d 
290 (1955); Secor v. Penn Service Garage, 19 


‘ N.J.2d 315 (1955); Buecheri v. Montgomery 


Ward and Co., 19 N.J.2d 594 (1955). 
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Republican Vanderbilt voted for the employee 
in only one of these, as did Republican Oli- 
phant; and putative Republican Burling voted 
for the employee in only two of them. On the 
other hand Democrats Brennan and Heher 
voted for the employee in six of the seven; 
and Democrat Wachenfeld voted for the em- 
ployee in three of the cases. The known Repub- 
licans thus had an average decision score of 
only 14 per cent for the employee, against 72 
percent for the known Democrats, 

Split votes in employee injury cases in 
general seem to correlate especially well with 
divisions along party lines on bipartisan courts. 
On the United States Supreme Court in 1955 
Republican Warren and Democrat Reed fre- 
quently voted with members of the other party 
when splits occurred, thereby disrupting party- 
correlated divisions somewhat. In the divided 


votes on four employee-injury ceréiorari peti-, 


tions which were filed with the Court, how- 
ever, the Democrats had an average decision 
score of 55 per cent for the employee, in com- 
parison with only 17 per cent for the Repub- 
licans, in spite of the voting records of both 
Warren and Reed. Other supreme courts on 
which the Democrats had a higher average 
decision score for the employee than the Repub- 
licans include those of California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Montana, New York, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. Of the eleven supreme courts in- 
volved, only those of Missouri and Ohio failed 
to follow this pattern. 


III. EXPLAINING THE RELATIONSHIPS 


All of the relationships found can be attrib- 
uted in some degree to chance. But where that 
degree is less than 5 per cent it is reasonable to 
look to other factors for explanation. The 
propensities observed in each of the nine statis- 
tically significant relations all appear to be a 
part of a general affinity for the “‘iberal’’ as 
contrasted to the “conservative” position. In 
this context the term “liberal” labels the view- 
point associated with the interests of the lower 
or less privileged economic or social groups in 
one’s society and (to a less extent) with accept- 
ance of long-run social change; and the term 
“conservative” refers to the viewpoint associ- 


15 Schwartz v. Kansas City Southern R. Co., 
349 U.S. 931 (1955); Anderson v. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., 350 U.S. 807 (1955); Zientek v. 
Reading Co., 350 U.S. 346 (1955); Cahill v. New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford R. Co., 350 
U.S. 898 (1955). 

16 Frankfurter was classified as an independent; 
he gives no party affiliation In any recent bio- 
graphical directory. 
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ated with the interests of the upper or domi- 
nant groups and with resistance to long-run 
social change.’ 

Through a detailed analysis of congressional 
roll-call votes in three sessions of Congress over 
a 23-year period, Turner found that Demo- 
cratic congressmen favored the interests of 
labor and the needy more than Republican 
congressmen did, to a statistically significant 
extent.1® He also found that in the regulation of 
business and finance, Republican congressmen 
regularly favored the business position more 
often than Democratic congressmen did.}° 
Through a nationwide opinion survey in 1952, 
Campbell, Gurin, and Miller found that those 
who preferred the Democratic candidate for 
President also favored governmental social 
welfare activity and opposed the Taft-Hartley 
Act more, to a statistically significant degree, 


than did those who preferred the Republican - 


candidate for President.2° Thus the differences 
found between the decisions of Democratic and 
Republican judges are consistent with differ- 
ences in partisan attitudes expressed else- 
where. 

The relationships between political party 
affiliation and judicial decision-making that 
have been shown in Table I are not meant to 
imply that some judges consciously vote for or 
against a party line. It is more likely that in 
some cases judges rely on their personal stand- 
ards of value in reaching a decision, and these 
Same personal standards also frequently ac- 
count for their party affiliation. That is to say 
that party affiliation and decisional propensity 
for the liberal or conservative position correlate 
with each other because they are frequently 


17 Robert MacIver, The Web of Government 
(New York, 1951), pp. 215-19. 

18 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress (Baltimore, John Hopkins 
Press, 1951), p. 60. 

19 Thid, p. 66. 

20 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, 1954), pp. 
118-19. 

#1 The 313 judges studied in this paper were 
mailed attitudinal questionnaires based on the 
“liberalism” test of Hans Inysenck’s The Psychol- 
ogy of Politics (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954), pp. 122-24. The data compiled for the 
119 judges who responded tended to show that on 
bipartisan courts having both high-scoring (lib- 
eral) judges and low-scoring (conservative) 
judges, there is a positive correlation between 
(1) being a Democratic judge as contrasted to be- 
ing a Republican judge, and (2) being a high- 
scoring judge. 
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effects of the same cause.” Indirectly, party 
affiliation may be responsible for some deci- 
sional propensity by! virtue of the fact that a 
judge’s party affiliation may have a feedback 
reinforcement on his value systena which in 
turn determines his decisional propensities. 

Although definite correlations are shown in 
Table I, several factors tend to make them 
imperfect. First, judges on the same court mav 
have similar value systems, although they are 
members of different political parties; and con- 
versely, judges on the same court may have 
different value systems although they are mem- 
bers of the same political party. The attitudes 
of a judge on social issues, that is, may be an 
important factor, but not always the sole or 
determining one in his choice of party affilia- 
tion. Like other people, a judge may join one 
party rather than another—or stay with it—in 
spite of its stands on issues, either because it is 
the dominant party in his area, because his 
parents were members of it, or for ethnic or 
other reasons, not necessarily involving a con- 
gruence between his values and the general 
values of the party. Chief Justice Warren may 
be a Republican not because he shared the 
views characteristic of the Republican Party 
nationally, but rather because the Republican 
Party was dominant in California when he was 
an aspiring young politician; and the same for 
Justice Reed as a Democrat. 

Another factor making for imperfect correla- 
tions between party affiliation and decisional 


propensity is the influence of particular per- 


sonal experiences in the backgrounds of the 
judges, Attitudes on social issues that are com- 
monly found associated in a syndrome of 
“liberalism” or “conservatism” are not invari- 
ably so linked together; and deviations from 
them may govern votes in particular legal areas. 
One judge, for instance, who in general has 


2 The mailed questionnaire survey just men- 
tioned tends to show that the difference between 
the decisional propensities of Democrats and 
Republicans decreases when liberalism is held 
constant. Thus when only liberal Democrats and 
liberal Republicans were matched, there was vir- 
tually no correlation between (1) being a Demo- 
crat as contrasted to being a Republican and (2) 
being above rather than below the average deci- 
sion score of one’s bipartisan court in criminal 
cases. Likewise when only conservative Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans were com- 
pared, there was also virtually no correlation be- 
tween (1) being a Democrat and (2) being above 
the average decision score of one’s bipartisan 
court in criminal cases, The sample sizes involved 
in these analyses -were, however, exceedingly 
small. 
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strong liberal sympathies, may have been a 
prosecuting attorney before becoming a judge, 
and as a result his liberal sympathies may not 
extend to criminal cases. Another may once 
have beengan insurance company lawyer, and 
as a result his libera] sympathies may not ex- 
tend to personal injury cases; and so on. 

A third factor disrupting perfect correlations 
relates to technical difficulties in the measure- 
ment of the variables. When a judge’s political 
party affiliation is not publicly disclosed, some 
arbitrariness in determining the sources to con- 
sult is inevitable. The content analysis of deci- 
sions and dissents also may not always yield 
unambiguous results. But the principal diff- 
culty lies in the vagaries of the sample of cases 
—the highly accidental nature of the arrival of 
particular law suits before particular appellate 
courts in a particular year. The number of 
cases in a given field before a given court is 
small enough so that a few shifts in timing, or 
out-of-court settlements, for instance, may 
materially affect computations for that court 
and that field. So variations in correlations be- 
tween fields are not surprising. 

A final disruptive factor in the correlations 
is attributable to differences among judges in 
the intensity of their feelings even when they 
share the same general outlook or belong to the 
same party. This may result in one judge dis- 
senting frequently without being joined by his 
less vigorous associate of the same party. 
Nevertheless, despite these several factors, 
most of the propensities shown in Table I are 
statistically significant; they are logically con- 
sistent with each other; and they are consis- 
tent also with studies of differences between 
Democrats and Republicans who are not 
judges. 


IV. DECREASING THE RELATIONSHIPS 


Judicial appointment, a non-partisan ballot, 
and long terms of office have been proposed or 
defended as devices for decreasing the role of 
partisan influences on judicial decisions. Judges 
selected or holding office where these devices 
are operative possibly have a greater tendency 
to vote contrary to their party pattern than 
other judges. To test these hypotheses, a 
measure of ‘‘voting contrary to one’s party 
pattern” is needed. 

I have attempted such a test, using three 
types of cases, namely administrative regula- 
tion of business, unemployment compensation, 
and employee injury cases. These were selected 
because in the decisions on them one can most 
confidently say that political party patterns 
emerged. Some of the judges did not hear all 
three types of cases. For purposes of this study, 
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however, a judge was considered to have voted 
contrary to the pattern of his party if he was a 
Republican who was above (ora Democrat who 


‘was below) the average of his court on the 


decision score on all three or two out of three 
orif he did not vote on all three—then on 
both of the two, or on the one, of the types of 
cases he heard. A judge was considered to have 
voted in accordance with the pattern of his 
party, conversely, if he was a Republican who 
was below (or a Democrat who was above) the 
average of his court on the decision score in all 
three, two out of three, two out of two, or the 
one of these types of cases he voted on. Judges 
who fell between these limits, t.e., whose deci- 
sion scores departed from their court averages 
in one of two of the case types, were not 
counted either way. Using these definitions, 
65 judges serving through 1955 on bipartisan 
state and federal supreme courts were counted 
as having voted either contrary to or in accord- 
ance with the pattern set by their respective 
parties. 

Table II shows the relationships between 
being a judge who operated under each of the 
various arrangements listed and being a judge 
who voted contrary to his party pattern. It 
includes all those judges who could be assigned 
a voting position contrary to or in accordance 
with their party pattern. According to row one 
of Table II, seven of the 18 appointed judges 
voted contrary to their patty patterns, whereas 
only seven of the 47 elected judges did so.” This 
was the most striking of the several differences 
that emerged, and it was statistically signifi- 
cant slightly below the .05 level of chance 
probability.“ The non-partisan versus partisan 
ballot comparison showed an insignificant neg- 
ative relation between being a judge elected by 
a non-partisan ballot and being a judge who 
voted contrary to his party pattern. As for 
length of term, eight years was the median 


2 Elected and appointed judges were sorted out 
from the entries and the designation table in the 
Directory. 

24 These probabilities were calculated by using 
a chi-square formula with a Yates correction in 
view of the skew toward voting in accordance 
with party patterns. See J. P. Guilford, Funda- 
mental Statistics in Psychology and Education (New 
York, 1956), pp. 207-208, 228-239. 

2 Judges elected on a non-partisan ballot were 
identified by first determining, through the Direc- 
tory entries, in what year the most recent term 
(prior to 1955) of each judge began and then 
checking the judicial election law for his state in 
that year in the Book of the States (Chicago: Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1988-1955). 


POLITICAL PARTY AFFILIATION AND JUDGES’ DECISIONS 


TABLE II. JUDICIAL TENURE, METHODS OF SELECTION AND CONFORMITY TO PARTY VOTING PATTERNS, 1955 


Group 1 Group 2 


Appointed judges Elected judges 


Judges elected by a 
partisan ballot 


Judges elected by a non- 
partisan ballot 


Judges with terms longer 
than 8 years 


Judges with terms of 
8 or less years 


Elected judges with terms 
e longer thah 8 years 


Elected judges with 
terms of 8 or less 
years 


Appointed judges with 
terms longer than 8 
years 


Elected judges with 
terms longer than 
8 years 


* Negative or negligible difference. 


term in 1955 for supreme court judges. A 
greater proportion of the judges with terms 
longer than this median voted contrary to their 
party pattern than of the judges with shorter 
terms. This difference, however, disappears 
when long-term judges are compared with 
short-term judges while the method of selection 
is held constant as is shown on the fourth row 
of Table IT. On the other hand, if length of term 
is held constant, as in the fifth row, the differ- 
ence between appointed and elected judges 
still remains strong. Thus the method of selec- 
tion can account for the difference between the 
long- and short-term groups, but the length of 
term cannot account for the difference between 
the appointed and elected groups. 

What is there about appointed judges, in 
contrast to elected judges, which might ac- 
count for the significantly higher percentage of 
them who voted contrary to their party pat- 
terns? Appointed judges probably reflect their 
personal values in their decisions just as much 
as elected judges.?’? The difference may lie in 


2 The terms of office were traced through the 
same sources as the methods of selection. 

27 This hypothesis was partially tested by using 
the attitudinal data mentioned in footnote 21 to 
see if any correlation existed between (1) being an 
appointed rather than an elected judge and (2) 
voting contrary to rather than in accordance with 
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Number of Group 1 ; Group 2 Fpobamrity 
å : eof the 
judges in who voted who voted a 

positive 

each group contrary contrary 2. 

: i difference 
to their to their bone ae 
(1) (2) party party 8 
l to chance 
pattern pattern 
18 47 39 15 .024 to .05 
29 18 l4 17 ği 
37 28 27 l4 .15 to .20 
20 27 15.0 14.8 j 
17 20 4] 15 .023 to .05 


the possibility that the values of appointed 
judges are less clearly correlated with their 
party affiliation than the values of elected 
judges. In other words, appointed judges who 
are Democrats possibly tend to be non-typical 
Democrats in their values, and appointed 
judges who are Republicans likewise possibly 
non~-typical Republicans—at least more so than 
elected judges. In terms of liberalism and con- 
servatism, appointed judges serving on bipar- 
tisan courts are possibly more likely to be con- 
servative Democrats or liberal Republicans. 
Two considerations support this hypothesis. 

First, appointive systems for choosing state 
supreme court judges generally provide for a 
non-partisan or bipartisan body which nomi- 
nates or approves the executive appointments to 
the court. In Missouri and California, for 
example, there is a special nominating commis- 
sion composed of distinguished members of the 
bar, the judiciary, and the lay public. Such a 
nominating commission is less Jikely to consider 
party consistency in picking judges than the 
nominators for an elected court at a party 
caucus, convention or primary. It is somewhat 
more debatable whether a prospective judge on 
the federal or the New Jersey supreme court is 
one’s value position in criminal cases. The cor- 
relation, as hypothesized, was practically zero 
with a sample of 65 judges. 
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helped toward a bipartisan senate confirmation 
if he is not too closely identified with a political 
party; but evidently that might handicap him 
in a partisan election system. 

Second, appointive systems for choosing su- 
preme cqurt justices may provide by tradition 
or law that the executive should occasionally 
appoint judges not of his own party te the 
court. The appointed courts covered in Table 
II were the supreme courts of California, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and the United States. 
From 1910 to 1960 nine of the 33 judges ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme Court 
were not of the president’s party.*® In a survey 
of state supreme courts conducted by the 
Council of State Governments the question was 
asked as to what attempts, if any, were made 
by each state to obtain supreme courts of a 
bipartisan composition.2® The responses and 
subsequent checking indicated that the ap- 
pointive course systems of California, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New Hampshire 
made such attempts by tradition or law, where- 
as no elective court system did so. If a Demo- 
cratic governor or president appoints a Repub- 
lican, he is likely to appoint a Republican 
with values closer to the relatively liberal wing 
than to the relatively conservative wing of 
that party. Likewise, a Republican governor or 
president who appoints a Democrat will prob- 
ably choose one with values closer to the rela- 
tively conservative wing than to the relatively 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party. Elec- 
torates, on the other hand, are never required 
to choose judges of the party opposite to their 
own.*? 


28 Glendon Schubert, Constitutional Politics: 
The Political Behavior of Supreme Court Justices 
and the Constitutional Policies that They Make 
(New York, 1960), pp. 37, 711-712. 

29 Courts of Last Resort of the Forty-Hight States 
(Chicago: Council of State Governments, 1955), 
Table 4. 

30 The mailed questionnaire survey mentioned 
in footnote 21 showed no positive correlation be- 
tween (1) being an appointed judge rather than 
an elected judge on a bipartisan court and (2) 
being a conservative Democrat or a liberal Re- 
publican rather than a liberal Democrat or a con- 
servative Republican. The slightly negative cor- 
relation, however, was only a —.04 phi coefficient 
and was only based on 25 judges. t 
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The reason for the near-zero correlation with 
regard to the non-partisan ballot hypothesis is 
probably the near-meaninglessness of non- 
partisan ballots where there are organized and 
competing political parties running the elec- 
tions behind the scenes. Three states—Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, and Arizona—have non-par- 
tisan ballots for supreme court elections, but 
openly recognize the role of political parties by 
providing partisan primaries or party conven- 
tions to pick the judges who run on the non- 
partisan ballot.*! Even non-partisan elections 
preceded by non-partisan primaries may have 
partisan influences behind the formalities of 
the election and nomination procedure. If party 
affiliation does make a difference in judicial 
behavior, as the data from Table I tend to 
show, then non-partisan ballots only deprive 
the voter of information useful to him in 
intelligently voting for judges, assuming he 
does not learn their party affiliation by some 
other means. 

The reason for the zero correlation with re- 
gard to the length-of-term hypothesis is prob- 
ably that a long term does not cause a judge’s 
value system and his party affiliation to become 
inconsistent if they were formerly consistent. 
A long term of office may well make a judge 
more independent of a party boss. Judges on 
state supreme courts, however, as previously 
stated, probably vote in accordance with their 
party ‘pattern because their value system de- 
termines both their voting behavior in certain 
cases and their party affiliation, not because 
some party boss asked them to do so. 

Regardless of judicial tenure and modes of 
selection, there probably will always be a 
residue of party-correlated judicial subjectivity 
so long as political parties are at least partly 
value-oriented and so long as court cases in- 
volve value-oriented controversies. Ultimately 
the problem becomes not how to remove this 
irreducible residue of judicial subjectivity, but 
rather what direction it take should. If judges 
should have value positions that are representa- 
tive of the public at large, then it seems argu- 
able that judges (at least on the higher court 
levels) should be elected, since presumably a 
judge elected at large will tend to have more 
representative values than a judge chosen in 
any other manner. 


31 Courts of Last Resort of the Forty-Eight States, 
op. cit. supra, note 29. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL FICTION* 
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C. P. Snow, in his Rede Lecture on the scien- 
tific and literary worlds as separate cultures,! 
lists four groups needed by a country if it is to 
“come out top” in the scientific revolution. 
First, as many top scientists as it can produce; 
second, a larger group trained for supporting 
research and high class design; third, educated 
supporting technicians; and ‘fourthly and last, 
politicians, administrators, an entire commu- 
nity, who know enough science to have a sense 
of what the scientists are talking about.” 

It seems increasingly clear that the growing 
army of “political” scientists—meaning natural 
scientists in politics—is more likely to be aided 
by students of politics prepared to understand 
the effects of science in political terms than by 
most of the recent efforts to understand politics 
in scientific terms. When one looks over the 
journals in political science, and in related areas 
of public opinion and social psychology, search- 
ing for significant conclusions in articles where 
much time has been spent on the elaboration of 
method, it is difficult to avoid V. O. Key’s 
conclusion “that a considerable proportion of 
the literature commonly classifiéd under the 
heading of ‘political ‘behavior’ has no real bear- 
ing on politics, or at least that its relevance has 
not been made clear.’ Political scientists pre- 
occupied with the natural sciences for techniques 
they can borrow, for what they can do to give 
their data a scientific form, for concepts that 
comfort them with a similarity of possessions, 
may, like the passionate devotees of an alien 
culture, not have the best sense either for the 
unique and unattainable or for the common 


* From a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
New York, September 10, 1960. 

Suggestions that political fiction is worth serious 
attention from those engaged in political study 
include Dwight Waldo, Perspectives on Adminis- 
tration (Univ. of Alabama Press, 1956), ch. 4; 
Rowland Egger, “The Administrative Novel,” 
this Review, Vol. 53 (1959), pp. 448-55; Morton 
Kroll, “Politics in Literature,” PROD, Vol. 3, 
No. 5 (1960), pp. 8-6; Edwin A. Bock, “PI & E,” 
in Public Administration Review, Vols. 17-18 
(1957-8). 

1 The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 39-40. 

2 “The Politically Relevant in Surveys,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 24 (1960), p. 54. 


denominators of human endeavor in what they 
admire. 


I. POLITICAL SCIENCE: IS IT A FICTION? 


From their uneasy academic ground between 
the sciences and the humanities, it is both 
natural and commendable for social scientists 
to wish to serve as a communicating link þe- 
tween the two. Devotion to method as ritual, 
however, serves neither science nor humanity. 
This is not to depreciate statistics or question- 
naires as such. The question is whether the 
analyst makes an effort to relate these to what 
he knows about larger patterns of historical 
development, institutional structure, and poli- 
tical action. Method becomes ritual when the 
analyst concentrates on an elaborate or rigid 
“conceptual framework,” and limits his inter- 
pretive role to the internal structure of the 
data, as if he believed that only so far as he is 
able to neutralize his own judgment will his 
study be scientific and thus, by definition, 
meaningful. He may arrive at conclusions that 
others will find significant or stimulating 
(whether they accept them or not) only at the 
price of interposing himself as a filter, or subjec- 
tive synthesizer of the data. The alternative is 
to serve the data up raw, and leave the conclud- 
ing to someone else. 

Thus it is that when methodologists have 
something significant to say about a substan- 
tive political problem, they are repeatedly 
forced to transcend the limits of their method, 
to the profit of their listeners and the confusion 
of their disciples.? The novelist Merejkowsk! 
depicts a similar confusion among the pupils of 
Leonardo da Vinci who attempted to use the 
master’s mechanical aids to art: 


Marco d’Oggione is the most diligent, and consci- 
entious of all the pupils of Leonardo. He works 
like an ox, he carries out with exactitude all of the 
master’s rules; but the more he works, the less he 


3 Cf. Austin Ranney’s review of Leiserson’s 
Parties and Politics in the Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, Vol. 8 (1959), pp. 108-9; Heinz 
Eulau, “H. D. Lasswell’s ‘Developmental Anal- 
ysis,’’’ Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11 (1958), 
pp. 229-42; and especially Murray C. Havens’ 
review of David Truman’s The Congressional 
Party: A Case Study in the Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 22 (1960), pp. 545-6. 
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succeeds. Marco is obstinate: whatever he gets 
into his head you could not drive out with a stake. 
He is convinced that “patience and labour will all 
things *conquer’’—and does not lose hope of be- 
coming a geeat artist. More than all of us does he 
rejoice ower those inventions of the master which 
reduce art to mechanics. The other day, having 
taken along the little book with figures for re- 
membering faces, he set off for the Piazza Bro- 
letto, chose some faces in the crowd, and noted 
them down with the marks corresponding to those 
of the tables. But when he returned home, no 
matter how much he struggled, he could not, in 
any way, unite the separate parts into a living 
face. He came to similar grief with the little spoon 
for measuring the black pigment; despite the fact 
that in his work he observes mathematical exacti- 
tude, the shadings remain untransparent and un- 
natural, just as his faces are wooden and devoid 
of all beauty. Marco explains this by his not hav- 
ing carried out all of the master’s rules, and re- 
doubles his effort.4 


It is not without significance that the splint- 
ering of enthusiasm for a “real science” of 
politics can be sharply traced in public admin- 
istration.’ This field grew with the need for it. 
The hope for scientific management expanded 
along with the government agencies that 
seemed to demand it as an alternative to total 
confusion. The depression environment, more- 
over, and the ensuing war environment, tended 
to make objectives clear. Anyone could see the 
job to be done: the thing was to get on with it. 
Ultimate values could be assumed, while 
disputes over them seemed relics of a bygone 
day, and a waste of precious time. Like eco- 
nomic studies with sights always set on sus- 
tained maximum production, political studies 
could be devoted to means in the belief that 
knowledge of means, refined and reduced to 
certainty, was the thing most needed.’ 


4 Dmitri Merejkowski, The Romance of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci (Random House, 1931), pp. 143- 
45, 

5 See John C. Honey, “Research in Political 
Science: A Further Note,” Public Adminisiration 
Review, Vol. 17 (1957), p. 239; Wallace S. Sayre, 
“Premises of Public Administration: Past and 
Emerging,” tbid., Vol. 18 (1958), pp. 102-5; 
Emmette Redford, Ideal and Practice in Public 
Administration (University of Alabama Press, 
1958), pp. ix~x, and ch. 1. 

6 Cf. the discussion of the practical impulse in 
the origins of American political science as a 
whole, and its shortcomings, in Hans Morgenthau, 
“Reflections on the State of Political Science,” 
Review of Politics, Vol. 17 (1955), pp. 4838-45. A 
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Add to this the natural desire of practicing 
administrators to escape the harassment of 
human vagaries. This may not be the “passion 
for anonymity” ascribed to the ideal presiden- 
tial assistant; but it sometimes amounts to a 
passionate wish that everyone could be anony- 
mous, identified only by function and directed 
with certainty according to function, with no 
reproaching encounters in the flesh. Then, like 
the conductor of an orchestra, the administra- 
tor might use his knowledge of the administra- 
tive “score,” plus his own interpretations (well, 
the conductor can’t be anonymous), to draw 
out of his organization the effect that he wants 
and always, somehow, misses. Add also the 
need some administrators feel for a linguistic 
ritual to make them equal to the job, or to 
make the job seem as big as they wish it were. 
The sum is a powerful impulse towards a sci- 
ence of public administration sptcializing in 
the design of models for the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

The check to this scientific impulse has been 
the proximity of public administrators to their 
subject. True, the literature does not always 
reflect this proximity; and sometimes has been 
as helpful to administration as the contribu- 
tions of some educationists to education. Yet as 
a group among political scientists, a relatively 
high proportion of students of public adminis- 
tration have been involved at some time or 
other with the thing itself. Theory has been 
subjected to a considerable pressure of prac- 
tice. This may account for a prevalence of irony 
among the practitioners, genial or cynical ac- 
cording to occasion and temperament.’ It un- 


more recent critique of the development and 
nature of American political science, from a per- 
spective outside it, is found in Bernard Crick, 
The American Science of Politics (University of 
California Press, 1959). 

7 “Tt was hard to separate the elements or fix 
the blame. It was the early New Dealers’ scorn 
for established procedures, without the sense of 
social purpose which gave administrative integ- 
rity to their experiments. It was the war-time 
attitude that all means must be used toward the 
end, without the steadying pressure of one over- 
riding end. It was the disillusioned liberal insisting 
on Machiavellianism, with all the bitter worldli- 
ness of a disappointed lover covering and assuag- 
ing painful memories with a pride in his hard- 
bought wisdom. Perhaps, too, there was a kind 
of final devotion to the vanished vision in proving 
that, if it has not been real, nothing real was 
good.” James F. Davidson, “The Public Servant,” 
Antioch Review, (Summer, 1956) p. 217. 

Cf. C. Wright Mills on the transition from 
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doubtedly accounts for recognized modifica- 
tions and changes of direction in administrative 
theory. 

The usefulness of the concept of administra- 
tion as separate from politics has been ques- 
tioned, and so has the possibility of universal 
principles of administration sufficient to sus- 
tain a claim to science. Experience with the 
complexities of administration has been re- 
flected in an increasing attention to analysis 
of particular institutions and situations, nota- 
bly in the form of the case study. One of the 
accompanying efiects has been an increased 
interest in fictional representations of adminis- 
trative and political situations. ® 

At the same time, another group of critics 
has taken traditional administrative theory to 
task for not displaying enough scientific rigor; 
for producing principles that are at bottom only 
“proverbs,” since they are not drawn from 
empirical research. Oriented toward the be- 
havioral approach and the study of groups, 
these critics? minimize the value of the case 
approach and other problem-oriented research 
because it does not produce general proposi- 
tions or transferrable concepts which can be 
used and tested. Instead, they call for a con- 
centration on the production of concepts which 
will make a real science possible. A science, they 
argue, requires both a subject matter of its own 
and a language of its own to express the con- 
cepts by which theesubject matter is to be 


liberal to illiberal practicality, The Sociological 
Imagination (Oxford Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 88- 
92. Crick, op. cit., speaks of ‘‘the cult of realism in 
the Progressive Era” (ch. 5), and treats scientism 
as a refuge taken by American liberals; see com- 
ments by Oliver Garceau and H. Mark Roelofs in 
this Review, Vol. 53 (1959), pp. 1117-19, and 
Vol. 54 (1960), pp. 496-7, respectively. 

8 Sayre, op. cit., p. 108; Waldo, op. cit., pp. 18, 
18; Herbert Kaufman, “The Next Step in Case 
Studies,” Public Administration Review, vol. 18 
(1958), p. 58. On administrative fiction see 
Waldo, Egger, and Bock, as cited in the title note 
to this article. Other references to fiction have 
appeared from time to time in articles in the 
Public Administration Review. 

§ Herbert Simon: Administrative Behavior 
(Macmillan, 1947), pp. 48-4, and Organizations, 
with James G. March (John Wiley & Sons, 1958), 
pp. 5, 30; Avery Leiserson, “Problems of Meth- 
odology in Political Research,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 68 (1953), pp. 558-84. See also the 
exchange between Simon and Edward C. Ban- 
field, Public Administration Review, Vol. 17 (1957), 
pp. 78-85, and Vol. d8 (1958), pp. 60-66. 
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understood. In political study we have a sub- 
ject matter but, except for a few specialized 
terms like “state” which aren’t adequate and 
should be replaced, we have no language of our 
own and no concepts which explain What a 
science ought to explain about ifs subject 
matter. The thing to do, therefore, is o begin 
making concepts, building language, and thus 
work our way toward a science. 

Esperanto is a reminder that language is not 
made in this way. The concepts of the natural 
sciences were developed, not to “have” them. 
but as a means of explaining phenomena that 
could not otherwise be accounted for. They had 
a use in themselves, and continued in the lan- 
guage just so long as they had a use. Such new 
concepts as have been suggested for political 
science, however, have not been notably suc- 
cessful in explaining anything that cannot be 
explained more simply in the extant language.’ 
It is useless to talk of cumulative effect unless 
there is something effective to accumulate: the 
sum of zeros is zero. 

An inconclusive exercise or elaborated truism 
can always invoke the future with a reminder of 
the time it has taken to bring the natural sci- 
ences to their present level. Some faith and 
hope in this direction is commendable, but not 
the request for charity toward the results 
produced. The “infant disciplines’ argument in 
defense of attempts to bring science to social 
study is rapidly taking its place with the infant 
industries argument for the tariff. Each new 
concept in the natural sciences has had to be 
justified in itself as providing new meaning, not 
as a concept possibly leading to other concepts 
which might in the future be meaningful; and 
in the process of acceptance or rejection the 
natural scientists have not been particularly 
charitable towards each other’s concepts or 
demonstrations. 

In addition to the refractory nature of poli- 
tics as a subject matter, and the familiar diff- 
culty of applying scientific methods of verifica- 
tion in social inquiry, some of the trouble comes 
from having got the wrong ‘fix’ on science. 
Misconceptions of science have led some of 
those bent on a science of society, political or 
otherwise, to rule out in the name of science ap- 


10 Cf. Gabriel Almond, ‘Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 3 (1956), pp. 
408-9; David G. Smith, ‘Political Science and 
Political Theory,” this Review, Vol. 51 (1957), 
pp. 737-40; John P. Roche, ‘Political Science 
and Science Fiction,” tbid., Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 
1026-9; Charles B. Stauffacher, ‘Organizations: 
An Executives View,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 19 (1959), pp. 124-5. 
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proaches peculiarly helpful in understanding 
the complex phenomena they have to deal with; 
approaches which are not at all alien to the 
natural sciences. 

In physics Robert J. Oppenheimer says that 
“the use 8f analogy—adapting a familiar mode 
of descfiption to a new situation, finding the 
points of difference, and ultimately determin- 
ing whether anything remains to the analogy 
—seems essential to the progress of under- 
standing.” C. A. Coulson, Oxford mathe- 
matician, in discussing the fictions on which 
modern physics depends, refers to physical 
laws as “convenient ways of talking.” The 
classical interpretation of scientific method— 
fact-collecting, hypothesis, experimental verifi- 
cation—is, he says, “at best a half-truth, and at 
worst a travesty of the way scientists them- 
selves do their work.’ Ernest Nagel, Colum- 
bia logician, urges that students be brought to 
recognize scientific concepts as ‘intellectual 


n “The Mystery of Matter,” Adventures of the 
Mind, ed. Thruelsen and Kobler (Knopf, 1959), 
p. 67. See also “Analogy in Science,” The Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Vol. 11, No. 3, March, 1960, in 
which Oppenheimer declares that analogy is ‘‘an 
indispensable and inevitable tool for scientific 
progress,” and that “monism is the born enemy 
of analogy.” Surely this gives us a clue as to why 
one-cause and one-concept explanations of politics 
are essentially unscientific, and why one-method 
fixations about science are uncreative. 

“If the scientist has during the whole of his life 
observed carefully, trained himself to be on the 
look out for the analogy, and possessed himself of 
relevant knowledge, then the ‘instrument of feel- 
ing’... will become a powerful divining rod... 
in creative science feeling plays a leading part.” 
Harding, quoted in W. I. B. Beveridge, The Art of 
Scientific Investigation (Modern Library, 1957), 
p. 78. See also chs. 5-8, on “Imagination,” “In- 
tuition,” and “Reason,” 

Waldo, op. cit., pp. 29-30, discusses analogies 
or idioms in the study of administration, and in- 
cludes a reference to Stephen Pepper, World 
Hypothesis: A Study in Evidence, on analogies and 
root metaphors in philosophy. In making a quali- 
fied defense of political science as science, Waldo 
stresses (pp. 1~25) the necessity for a loose rather 
than a strict construction of the word “science,” 
to avoid both feelings of inferiority and blind 
alleys in social science. 

2 “Fact and Fiction in Physics,” Bucknell Re- 
view, Vol. 9 (1960), pp. 1, 9. Cf. Hannah Arendt, 
“The Modern Concept of History,” Review of 
Politics, Vol. 20 (1948), pp. 577-8; and the earlier 
discussion of scientism in Hans Morgenthau, 
Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (University of 
Chicago Press, 1946), ch, 5, 
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creations, often suggested by the data ... pro- 
ducts of a creative imagination.’’’ Physicist R. 
B. Lindsay goes even further: “Without imagi- 
nation there could be no science. The intuitive 
power of the mind in dreaming dreams is the 
essential basis for the advance of science.” 
“Fiction,” “creative imagination,” “intui- 
tive power’’: if these are important to under- 
standing in fields where a high degree of reliable 
quantification obtains, how much more so in 
those where it does not. Analogy does not 
provide verification, but as a source of powerful 
and directive suggestion it is inseparable from 
the comparative method to which social scien- 
tists turn inevitably and productively in their 
efforts to comprehend social complexities that 
lie beyond exact verification. If the multi- 
plicity of factors in any social situation are all 
to be considered in analysis and comparison, 
the social scientist must “filter” his material to 
such an extent that his imagination and intul- 
tive power have to be reckoned as a part of any 
pattern he comes up with. Nor is historical 
inquiry free from the necessity of abstraction. 
Beginning with the very use of language, and 
continuing on through organizing ideas to the 
employment of ideal types (like “the Puritan 
mind’’), the historian is doing more than sort- 
ing “gross subject matter” which can automati- 
cally determine the truth-content of the ab- 
stractions of social science. “Indeed, ... some 
of the most interesting aftd fruitful generaliza- 
tions that historians have employed are ab- 
stractions of a particularly pure sort, resem- 
bling the chemist’s concept of a pure gas.’’}6 


13 In Blanshard (ed.), Education in the Age of 
Science (Basic Books, 1959), pp. 204-5. 

14 “[In] the theory of relativity, the quantum 
theory, and to a certain extent also in the theories 
of biology ... we can see the similarity between 
the actions of the humanist who works with 
intuition or imagination and the creativeness of 
science. The creation of a scientific theory, to my 
mind, is ultimately just as much a work of art as 
the painting of a great picture or the composition 
of a piece of music. It represents the same kind of 
mental activity.” Ibid., p. 211. For a further roll 
call of distinguished scientists on science as “a 
strange voyage where imagination, beauty and 
pattern are our signposts,” see Coulson, op. cit., 
pp. 11-12. 

1% James W. Fesler, “Asphalt vs. Concrete, and 
Other Comparisons,” Public Administration Re- 
view, Vol. 19 (1959), p. 75; Leslie Lipson, “The 
Comparative Method in Political Studies,” 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 27 (1957), pp. 372-82. 

18 Charles Frankel, “Philosophy and History,” 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 72 (1957), pp. 
353-6, “The historical fact is in someone’s mind 
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The problem of communication between 
observers inevitably arises, and here Alfred 
Cobban’s conclusion regarding the language of 
social history can be applied also to political 
science: 


Since every social situation is unique, it may be 
asked how we can ever find a common vocabulary 
to describe them. We have to resort to ordinary 
concrete language, says Seignobos [Charles 
Seignobos, Etudes de politique et d’histotre], add- 
ing, ‘I knew that it is not elegant. It is very 
humiliating to be reduced to speaking like every- 
one else’; but despite the attraction of scientific 
terminology, there is no alternative... [Cobban 
says that this is a counsel of despair} Rejecting 
both the attempt at an abstract scientific vocabu- 
lary and vague everyday language, does not leave 
us with no solution. The terminology necessary 
far the writing of social history is likely to arise, 
and can only arise, I suggest, out of an extensive 
examination of the relevant historical data.!7 


Cobban is concerned with historically accurate 
usage of individual terms like “feudalism,” as 
opposed to the loose meaning given them in the 
current vocabulary. Political scientists have a 
similar interest in rescuing certain terms, 
beginning with “politics” itself, from the loose- 
ness of common vocabulary, and defining the 
limits of their meaning more carefully. Iffec- 
tive definition of this Rind can only arise out of 
an extensive examination of the relevant politi- 
cal data which make the limits of useful em- 
ployment of the word clear. Such a definition 
will stick in the language only if the meaning is 
acceptable to those equally acquainted with the 
relevant data. It cannot arise from language- 
building undertaken primarily to provide a 
separate and specialized vocabulary in which to 
discuss politics. The more the specialized 
vocabulary parallels the common vocabulary, 
the more time will be invested in translation 


or it is nowhere... . How can the historian deal 
with vanished realities? He can deal with them 
because these vanished realities give place to pale 
reflections, impalpable images or ideas of them- 
selves, and these pale reflections and impalpable 
images which cannot be touched or handled are 
all that is left of the actual occurrence. ... He 
has to be satisfied with these, for the very good 
reason that he has nothing else.” Carl Becker, 
“What are Historical Facts?” (1926), published in 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 8 (1955), p. 3381. 
See also Tom Burns’ comments on social concepts 
as fictions, in “The Idea of Structure in Sociol- 
ogy,” Human Relations, Vol. 11 (1958), pp. 
217-18. * 

17 “The Vocabulary of Social History,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 71 (1956), pp. 18-15. 
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and the smaller the dividend of meaning.'8 
Except where the common terms are clearly 
inadequate to the data, we ought to recencile 
ourselves to speaking like everyone ese, as far 
as usage goes. : 

As for style, “sciencing” in politics has taken 
its toll as in other areas of social study. Against 
the view that style is entirely an attribute of 
belles-lettres, hence a liability to anyone running 
down facts in pursuit of science, it is worthwhile 
quoting Alfred North Whitehead: 


The most austere of all mental qualities... [is] 
the sense for style. It is an aesthetic sense, based 
on admiration for the direct attainment of a fore- 
seen end, simply and without waste. Style in art, 
style in literature, style in science, style in logic, 
style in practical execution have fundamentally 
the same aesthetic qualities, namely, attainment 
and restraint. The love of a subject in itself and 
for itself, where it is not the sleepy pleasure of 
pacing a mental quarter-deck, is the love of style 
as manifested in that study.}9 


Political science is a fiction, then, and none 
the worse for that. In using fictions, whether as 
institutional descriptions (separation of powers, 
political/administrative dichotomy), institu- 
tional comparisons (parliamentary govern- 
ment, dictatorship), or in abstracted configura- 
tions of political behavior (group, authoritarian 
personality), political science follows a proce- 
dure found also in the natural sciences, with the 
differences required by a different subject 
matter. The role of the political observer as 
scientist is also a fiction, and a useful one inso- 
far as it leads him to discipline himself toward 
the limits of possible objectivity. If, on the 
other hand, he conceives of science as a method 
of data-handling rather than a habit of mind, 
and undertakes to pattern his work on the 
natural sciences accordingly; if he is led to 
strain for an objectivity beyond the limits of 
possibility, and to reduce his judgments below 
the level required for significant meaning; then 
the fiction of political science is revealed in its 
unuseful form: in the elaborate inconsequence 
of its work, or its distance from political reality. 


18 Cf. the “translations” of Talcott Parsons in 
Mills, op. cit., ch. 2. The same sort of operation 
can be performed—in fact, has to be performed in 
the pursuit of significant meaning—on too much 
of the writing in political science. The tendency 
to prop conclusions with verbiage has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in opinion studies. 

19 In Blanshard, op. cit, p. 229. See also 
Beveridge, op. cit., pp. 105-8, on “scientific 
taste’: and Mills, op. cit., Appendix, on “intel- 
lectual craftsmanship,” especially pp. 217-22, on 
style. 
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` JI, POLITICAL FICTION: WHAT USE 
TO THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST? 


The designation of fiction as “political” in- 
volves both its content and the analysis made 
of it. Atliterary critic, even one with political 
interests,*° is not likely to want to treat a work 
of fiction from a political standpoint unless 
there is a substantial amount of politics in it 
to treat. A political scientist, on the other 
hand, may be led by his interests to trace 
political elements which are much less appar- 
ent, or play a much smaller part in the work. 
This is all right, understood as political rather 
than literary criticism, but there are limits. The 
recent volleys of Shakespearean criticism in this 
Review,” for example, are not the sort of thing 
being discussed here. By “political fiction” is 
meant novels, stories or plays, or parts thereof, 
where political processes or political views are 
reasonably close to the surface, and where the 
pearls—if any——do not all have to be dredged 
from the vasty deeps. 

Fiction can be political either in the intent of 
the author to persuade the reader of a particu- 
Jar political view by means of his story, or in his 
selection of characters who move in a political 
setting or under political pressure for the sake 
of the story itself. The two types may be com- 
bined, but if the propaganda element predomi- 
nates, characterization and plot inevitably 
suffer. The soapbox novel, along with the author 
who mounts it, can be taken as one form of data 
in the study of past or present opinion.” It is 
likely to have literary value only with an excep- 
tionally talented writer, and then below what 
he could achieve without the polemics. Partly 
in reaction to this kind of politics in the fiction 
of the ’thirties, political problems and subjects 
faded markedly in American literature for 
about fifteen years thereafter.” 


20 E.g., Irving Howe, Politics and the Novel 
(Horizon Press, 1957), pp. 11, 16-17. The first 
chapter is an excellent short treatment of “The 
Idea of the Political Novel.” See also Joseph L. 
Blotner, The Political Novel (Doubleday, 1955), 
pp. 1-2. 

2 Harry V. Jaffa, “The Limits of Polities: An 
Interpretation of King Lear, Act I, scene i,” Vol. 
51 (1957), pp. 405-27; Allan D. Bloom, ‘‘Cosmo- 
politan Man and the Political Community: An 
Interpretation of Othello,” Vol. 54 (1960), pp. 
130-57; Sigurd Burkhardt, “English Bards and 
APSR Reviewers,” ibid., pp. 158-66; and the 
Bloom-Burkhardt exchange, ibid., pp. 457-73. 

22 E.g., Walter Rideout, The Radical Novel in 
the United States, 1900-84 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1956). 

23 Richard C. Snyder’s description of fictional 
characters as “dummies,” in his introduction to 
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Descriptive fiction which is not directly 
intended as propaganda can also be used as 
social data, tracing the prevalence of customs 
and character types, and popular fiction can be 
used as one test of the currency and accepta- 
bility of political attitudes and political con- 
cepts. In this vein, some years ago, a president 
of the British Civil Service Authors’ Society 
summarized fictional portrayals of civil serv- 
ants; and more recently economist Howard R. 
Smith has analyzed the businessman in Ameri- 
can novels.” Similar studies have been made by 
sociologists and by literary scholars.25 Where 


Blotner, op. cit., applies mainly to didactic fic- 
tion. The best authors testify that successful 
characters must take on an individuality which is 
real to them, and which they cannat violate with- 
out weakening their whole effect. Cf. Miriam 
Allott (ed.), Novelists on the Novel (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 285-91; also the contrast 
of American and English political novels in Morris 
E. Speare, The Political Novel (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1924), pp. 334-6, written at a time when the 
American novels were primarily concerned with 
reform. On later writers who found “a special 
virtue in not writing about political and social 
problems,” see Granville Hicks in the New York 
Times Book Review, August 12, 1956, p. 5. 

*4 Humbert Wolfe, “Some Public Servants in 
Fiction,” Public Administration, Vol. 2 (1924), 
pp. 39-57 (I am indebted to Professor Charles 8. 
Ascher for this reference). Howard R. Smith, 
“The American Businessman in the American 
Novel,” Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 25 
(1959), pp. 265-302, presented as the presidential 
address to the Southern Economic Association in 
1958, and an admirably systematic treatment 
which concludes (p. 301) that those who think 
the businessman has been dealt special punish- 
ment in fiction are wrong. See also Warren G. 
French, “Timothy Shay Arthur: Pioneer Busi- 
ness Novelist,” American Quarterly, Vol. 10 
(1958), pp. 55-65; Van R. Halsey, “Fiction and 
the Businessman: Society Through All Its Litera- 
ture,” zbzd., Vol. 11 (1959), pp. 391~402; and the 
articles on this subject in Fortune, November 
1948, December 1952, January 1955, and August 
1959. 

Milton C. Albrecht, “The Relationship of 
Literature and Society,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 59 (1953-54), pp. 425-36; and 
“Does Literature Reflect Common Values?” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 21 (1956), pp. 
722-29; also B. H. Gelfant, The American City 
Novel (University of Oklahoma Press, 1954); and 
O. W. Coan and R. G. Lillartl, America in Fiction: 
An Annotated List of Novels That Interpret Aspects 
of Life in the United States (Stanford Univ. Press, 
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writers of fiction develop sufficiently coherent 
ideas of history or philosophy, these may be- 
come the object of a deeper analysis, as in 
Isaiah Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox: An 
Essay on Tolstoy’s View of History. More likely, 
they will be used only as starting-points in the 
scholar’s exploration. 

Works of fiction can be used in the teaching 
of politics and administration to supply some 
vicarious experience where real experience is 
impossible. This device goes a step beyond the 
case study, forsaking factual authenticity for 
what the teacher judges to be authenticity of 
atmosphere or “feel” for the problem treated. 
Various suggestions along these lines have 
appeared in print,” and the advantages and 
limitations should be fairly clear. 

Unfortunately, all political fiction is not use- 
ful political instruction either as to facts or 
atmosphere. On the whole, American writing 
falls shorter of this standard than European. 
The superiority of European political novels 
over American has been ascribed to the more 
complex political heritage on which the former 
draw, and to a more limited and politically 
sophisticated group of readers. For C. P. Snow, 
this is the deciding advantage of England over 
the United States as a place for the writer: “Do 
your politicians, civil servants, schoolteachers, 


1945). More directly political examples include 
Susanne Howe, Novels of Empire (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949); J. M. van der Kroef, “The 
Colonial Novel in Indonesia,” Comparative Lit- 
erature, Vol. 10 (1958), pp. 215-31. Two political 
comments on currently identified literary groups 
are Eugene Burdick, ‘‘The Politics of the Beat 
Generation,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 12 
(1959), pp. 553-5; and Morton Kroll, “The 
Politics of Britain’s Angry Young Men,” tibid., 
pp. 555-57, 

2 Andrew Hacker, ‘“‘Dostoevsky’s Disciples: 
Man and Sheep in Political Theory,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 17 (1955), pp. 590-613; and Martin 
Kessler, “Power and the Perfect State: A Study 
in Disillusionment as Reflected in Orwell’s Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four and Huxley’s Brave New World,” 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 72 (1957), pp. 
569-77. 

27 Waldo, op. cit.,; Bock, Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 17 (1957), p. 285. The series of case 
stories published by the American Foundation 
for Political Education represents an attempt to 
combine the case study method with some of the 
techniques of the short story. See also Austin L. 
Porterfield, “Some Uses of Literature in Teaching 
Sociology,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 41 
(1957), pp. 421-26; and Josephine Strode, Social 
Insight Through Short Stories (Harper, 1946). 
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read as ours do? If they do, it seems to me that 
your writers do not feel their response.’ As a 
group, certainly, our/public men do not read as 
much as their British or European counter- 
parts; and when they do, their haBitual mode 
of public expression prevents writers from fecl- 
ing their response. In addition to the intellec- 
tual gulf between—to take extremes—the 
world of Dwight Eisenhower and the world of 
Albert Camus,” I would say that the American 
politician who does read political fiction ex- 
pects less of it in terms of what he knows about 
politics, and tends to judge it more by what he 
thinks a constituent reading it will think about 
polities. 

To invoke a Lasswellian proverb, “Political 
symbols circulating among the power holders 
correspond more closely to the power facts than 
do the symbols presented to the domain,” and 
the power holders prefer to communicate to the 
domain with its own symbols. So do many 
American novelists of politics. Their accuracy 
is a matter of externals—sights, sounds, proce- 
dures, terms of the trade, that give a sense of 
exposé. Virginia Woolf acknowledged the skill 
required for external accuracy, even as she 
dismissed its significance: ““To know the outside 
of one’s age, its dresses and its dances and its 
catchwords, has an interest and even a value 
...if you have a mind that way, may even 
instruct. But (the) work passes...and in 
three years’ time looks dowdy and dull as any 
other fashion which has served its turn and 
gone its way.’’30 

Here, the political scientist may find both a 
use for and a service to literature. For in spite of 
Plato, the poet banishes hard. Every regime 
that has tried it, either literally or through the 
exile of the mind which is censorship, has been 
the worse for it. In the “lie” of fiction is also its 
truth, if it has any. If it has none, the “bad lie” 
deserves not the censorship of law, but the 
censure of informed opinion. And if political 
scientists are as informed about politics as they 
ought to be, they have a critical role to play in 
correcting misinformation and distorted em- 
phasis in fiction dealing with politics, whether 
these proceed from reasons of polities, or rea- 
sons of literary expediency. 

None of the uses mentioned thus far—as 
signals of opinion, as aids to teaching, or as 


2 Which Side of the Atlantic?’ Harpers, 
October 1959, pp. 163-66. See also Blotner, op. 
cit., pp. 3—4. 

29 Cf. Glenn Tinder, “Human Estrangement 
and the Failure of the Political Imagination,” 
Review of Politics, Vol. 21 (1959), p. 612. 

30 Granite and Rainbow (Harcourt, Brace, 1959), 
pp. 46-7. 
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misrepresentation to be corrected—approaches 
fiction as the author intended the reader 
should, Taking political fiction as it ean be and 
sometimes is, rather than as the output of every 
writer who decides to try a political setting, 
what rel&tion has it to the political scientist’s 
own thinking? According to a number of writ- 
ers, critics, and teachers of literature, not very 
much. The writer, after all, wants to tell his 
story and sell his book. If he lectures, he bores 
all but the few who came to hear a lecture. If 
the editorial stuffing sticks out of his charac- 
ters, he risks making both the characters and 
the views offensive or ridiculous. Hence Somer- 
set Maugham’s insistence that the aim of art is 
to please, and that anything aimed to instruct 
is not art.*4 

As for the critics, they are naturally inter- 
ested in form: in the whole work and the rela- 
tion of all its parts. Most literary critics recog- 
nize social and ideological background as parts 
to be considered, many having an acute interest 
in these parts; but any attempt to treat the 
politics or social criticism separately from the 
whole work usually pains them to some degree. 
The more that structure is stressed as the 
standard for criticism, the more the phrase 
“novel of ideas’? becomes anathéma,® the 
sharper becomes the insistence that subject 
matter, that reality, is entirely beside the point. 
The test is whether the author’s skill can make 
us believe what he says without wanting to 
confront it with reality. 

Our willingness to suspend disbelief in enter- 
ing a world of fiction, however, depends on 
what the author promises as well as on bis skill. 
If he says, “Come with me to an enchanted 
land where the heroes are true and the villains 
get their due,” we should expect only to be 
enchanted. In terms of the traditional distinc- 
tion, he is writing a romance, not a novel. If he 
says, “Come with me to the United States 
Senate,” and walking along ways with which we 
are more or less familiar he suddenly turns us 


down a corridor of fantasy, we are less likely to © 


be pleased. And art, in Maugham’s sense, will 
not have been served. It is always possible that 


3t Ten Novelists and Their Novels (Wm. Heine- 
mann, Ltd., 1954), pp. 6-8. Cf. Egger, op. cit., p. 
448. 

32 E.g., Caroline Gordon, How to Read a Novel 
(Viking, 1957), ch. 1. For a discussion which is 
also of interest to political scientists as an at- 
tempt to achieve a more scientific literary disci- 
pline through rigorous analysis of structure, see 
Manfred Kridl, “The Integral Method of Literary 
Scholarship,” Comparative Literature, Vol. 3 
(1951), pp. 18-84. 
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we won't know a wrong turn when it comes, of 
course, but significant authors do not rely on 
the ignorance or inexperience of their readers. 
They convey the sense of an actual world, and 
if that world is not a fantastic or a completely 
personal world (in which case the skill at mak- 
ing it “actual” tends to be poetic rather than 
narrative), there must be a correspondence 
with the real world that intelligent and in- 
formed readers can recognize. 

Satire might seem to be an exception, but it 
cannot exist without the contrast of an implicit 
view of reality which satire mocks by deliberate 
exaggeration, in fun, in hope of reform, or in 
simple malice. The humor, light or bitter de- 
pending on how much the author cares, lies in 
the distorted image produced when reality is 
highlighted by absurdities. As a caricature is 
more telling the closer it approximates a por- 
trait, the level of success of political satiré 
depends on the sophistication with which the 
writer comprehends what he ridicules: compare 
Hollywood’s funny politicians with Washing- 
ton’s Gridiron scripts. The world of experience 
is still the test, although the correspondence is 
of a different kind for satire than for realistic 
writing. 

In describing what the novelist does to the 
real world to create his world, Emile Zola 
reflected the hopes of the early partisans of 
naturalism for a new scientific realism: 


The novelist is equally an observer and experi- 
mentalist....The whole operation consists in 
taking facts from nature, then in studying the 
mechanism of these facts, acting upon them, by 
the modification of circumstance and surround- 
ings, without deviating from the laws of nature. 
Finally, you possess knowledge of man, scientific 
knowledge of him, in both his individual and 
social relations. ... The question of method and 
the question of rhetoric are separate. ... Let us 
first establish the method—which must become 
universal—then accept in literature all those 
kinds of rhetoric that emerge; let us regard them 
as an expression of the writer’s literary tempera- 
ment. 


Political scientists should ponder this view and 
contrast it with the following in Art and Real- 


3 Roman Experimental, quoted in Allott, op. 
cil, pp. 68-9, 316-17. Maupassant’s dissent 
stressed the same point as the quotation from 
Cary: “Selection is... necessary and that is the 
first blow to the theory of ‘the whole truth.’ ... 
To make true, then, one must give a complete 
illusion of truth by following the ordinary logic of 
events and not by slavishly transcribing them in 
the haphazard way they come.” Ibid., p. 71. 
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ity by Joyce Cary, who knew something of art 
and a good deal about political reality: 


Actual life .. . doesn’t have a total meaning, it 
is simply a wild confusion of events from which 
we have to select what we think significant for 
ourselves. Look at any morning paper. It makes 
no sense at allit means nothing but chaos. We 
read only what we think important; that is to 
say, we provide our own sense to the news. We 
have to do so because otherwise it wouldn’t be 
there.... 

This selection, this tone, this emphasis, is art. 
All communication ... that not only gives the 
facts, but puts some valuation on the facts, is art. 
There is no other means by which the feeling 
about a fact can be conveyed.* 


The problem of selection is what links the 
otherwise disparate activities of writing fiction 
and studyifig politics. It is present in the selec- 
tion of case studies, where a balance is needed 
between what is so typical as to be dull and 
what is too unique to represent instructively.* 
It is present even in studies that attempt sim- 
ply to read the dials, to let the facts speak for 
themselves, for if significant conclusions follow 
from them it will be found that the author (or 
someone else) has gathered up certain strands 
of information in his own hands and woven 
them together with his own knowledge of the 
subject to make a meaningful pattern. Mean- 
ingful to whom? To persons of equal knowledge 
of the subject who either find it “actual” for 
them or else reject it because it leaves too many 
facts acting out of character. The problem of 
selection is present above all in comparing and 
analyzing institutions and theories of govern- 
ment, where the scholar must stand more 
squarely between his material and his readers, 
selecting and patterning, hoping for a judgment 
of his peers that he has imposed a meaningful 
order on the chaos of events. 

What the social scientist instinctively mis- 
trusts in the writer of fiction is the peculiar way 
in which he acts as agent between his facts and 
his readers, and the possibility that his very 
skill may allow him to put something over on 
them. The same sort of mistrust prompts occa- 
sional warnings that a scholar possessing 
literary skill must be watched “like a novelist,” 
and that in the face of “imagination and genu- 


* Cambridge Press (1958), pp. 5, 9-10. On the 
nature of fiction, see also Percy Lubbock, The 
Craft of Fiction (Viking, 1957), and E. M. Forster, 
Aspects of the Novel (Harcourt, Brace, 1927). 

3 Cf. E. M. G. Wilson, ‘“Cases and Case Study: 
American and British,” Public Administration, 
Vol. 38 (1960), p. 66. 
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ine brilliance... itjis difficult for the reader 
not to relax the standards of verification to 
which less talented writers are held.” One of 
its duties which the'scholarly communéty per- 
forms fairly well, however, is to owercome this 
difficulty in regard to each others’ work. We are 
better off with writers of imagination and 
genuine brilliance producing errors for which 
they can be called to account, than without 
them. 

The writer of fiction does not do something 
so utterly different from the writer of the trea- 
tise that there is no possible comparison. He 
does select and pattern with a far greater free- 
dom, and before a far wider and less uniform 
audience. Like the metaphysician who estab- 
lishes his own terms and cannot be finally 
refuted in them, he creates a world “beyond 
physics” which cannot be refuted. But it can be 
rejected as implausible.*” 

In looking to fiction for insights political 
scientists have a right to expect the politics 
they encounter there to be plausible, and to 
criticize it when it is not. The literary experts 
are right to remind us that we often do violence 
to a whole work when we abstract one aspect of 
it to call political. Yet this is what we do to life, 
in order to have a study at all. The naturai 
scientist typically abstracts a segment of reality 
in order to understand the whole better through 
it. The poet concentrates on the particular to 
communicate something about the world of 
total experience. The writer of fiction falls be- 
tween the two and, at a different point, so doc- 
the political scientist. Just as he should avoi! 
pseudo-seience, the latter should also avoi! 
pseudo-criticism-——the claim that a political 
standard is the whole measure of literature.”? 


% Andrew M. Scott on Richard Hofstadter in 
“The Progressive Era in Perspective,” Journal vf 
Politics, Vol. 21 (1959), pp. 685-701. 

37 “What makes one find a metaphysical theorv 
implausible is ...a feeling that it fails to cover 
the facts.... Those whose business is with the 
humanities, and who know how hard it is to pru- 
duce knock-down arguments to support a literary 
reading or even a large-scale historical interpret+- 
tion, may recognize the metaphysician’s predic:- 
ment here as their own.” W. H. Walsh in PAile3- 
ophy, Vol. 35 (1960), p. 141. 

38 On the abstractions of the scientist and the 
poet, see Robert Boynton, “A Poetic Approash 
to Politics: A Study of the Political Philosophy o° 
George Santayana,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 4 
(1958), 689-92, 694. On the literary objection io 
abstracting from fiction, see Aerol Arnold, ‘Way 
Structure in Fiction: A Note to Social Scientists,” 
American Quarterly, Vol. 10 (1959), 825-37, 
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The honest writer of fiction says, “Out of my 
whole being and experience, this is what I know 
of these people at this instant.” If his craft is 
great enough, we believe him while he is saying 
it. Therein hes the pleasure. If his insight is 
significant, we remember it afterwards. Therein 
lies instruction, whether Maugham will have it 
or not. When the insight no longer accommo- 
dates the facts of our experience, we reject it. 
At this end of the spectrum, the question raised 
in passing from belief for pleasure to a pursuit 
of the instruction suggested is, “Are you sure 
that’s true?” At the other end, to the tabulators 
and recorders of uncolored fact, the question is, 
“So what?” Each is a valid undertaking which 
needs to be checked by the question most diffi- 
cult for if to answer. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is no barrier or break, but a merg- 
ing of one kind of knowledge into another. 

The arguments which this paper has been 
intended to support may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Reasonable loyalty to the term ‘‘political 
science’ in no way excludes consideration of 
fictional writing bearing on politics. On the 
contrary, the compulsion toward a science of 
politics has in the recent past led to a concen- 
tration on methods inappropriate to, or insuffi- 
cient for, the production of significant meaning. 
Efforts toward a more exact knowledge of 
politics through a refinement of technique are 
to be encouraged, but they must also be chal- 
lenged to produce conclusions meaningful to 
experienced observers. 

2. Creative imagination plays a vital role in 
establishing conceptual relationships within the 
natural sciences and, necessarily, an even 
broader role in areas of study where experimen- 
tal verification is impossible or of doubtful 
reliability. There are elements of similarity in 
the process of selection and “casting” of worth- 
while works in creative writing and in creative 
scholarship. If the fictional form is deceptive so, 
in their own ways, are the theoretical models of 
political science. 

3. Political scientists, as such, should criti- 
cize fictional treatments of politics, with a 
caution varying inversely with the degree to 
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which politics dominates the work. Political 
analysis should not be confused with a total 
evaluation of the work as literature, although 
the two will be connected. 

4, Literary fiction may serve as opinion data 
and as teaching aids, with care for the useful 
limits. The relation of such material to the 
political scientist’s own thinking can be sugges- 
tive, never conclusive. 

5. Atits best, fiction illuminates politics as it 
illuminates all of life: by imposing an order 
sufficient to give meaning and flexible enough 
to impart the sense of vital confusion. If an 
attention to political fiction did nothing more 
than remind us of the extent to which we fic- 
tionalize in all analysis, or restore the critical 
role of the writer, or give greater vitality to the 
language in which we discuss politics, it would 
be justified. 

Professor Frankel has written of éhe tension, 
the sense of pathos or irony, with which any 
great historian moves from the grand view to 
look at events through the eyes of those who 
took part in them. What he says of history is 
instructive for political science: 


Philosophical history need not be callous or in- 
human; but if it is not to be, it needs something 
that only the historian can bring it, and something 
philosophy cannot by itself give him—compas- 
sion, the story-teller’s eye, and the conviction 
that if we do not measure tle meaning of events 
in terms of the actual, private, short-term values 
men have, then in the end nothing in history has 
any meaning atb all? 


The subject is politics. The end is commun- 
icable understanding. The means ought to be 
any that contribute. There is no substitute for 
the experienced observer, disciplined by the 
facts and professing the possiblity of some 
meaning in them. We need experience, insight, 
and correction, wherever we can get them. In 
that, there should be enough of a discipline, 
enough of a profession, for all of us. 


39 Op. cit, p. 869. Cf. Berlin’s discussion of 
Tolstoy’s dilemma, op. cit. 
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When the political scientist attempts to 
assess the state of civil liberties in America 
following World War II, he confronts a volumi- 
nous record of episodes and events. Most of the 
books, articles, and other documents so far 
available suggest that the fear of communist 
subversion carried Americans very far from the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Bill of Rights. 
Indeed, it is possible to conclude that the 
hysteria associated with the name of Joseph R. 
McCarthy permeated almost every state, city 
and hamlet in America, and that McCarthy 
himself, in the words of Richard H. Rovere, 
“held two Presidents captive, or as nearly cap- 
tive as any Presidents of the United States have 
ever been held ... ” The political scientist may 
therefore be persuaded that the label McCarthy 
Era better fits the Nineteen Fifties than the 
alternative designation, Eisenhower Era. 

It may be hoped, however, that his research 
will not overlook those incidents, however rare, 
which suggest that fear and suspicion did not 
entirely dominate the national scene. One such 
incident, of more than ordinary interest, oc- 
curred in Iowa duripg the early months of 1951. 
By April, 1951, more than one year had elapsed 
since the late junior Senator from Wisconsin 
had produced his famous if elusive “‘list”’ of card- 
carrying communists in the State Department. 
The Korean War, moving toward the end of its 
first winter, promoted a mood which was, on 
the whole, favorable to the Senator’s activities. 
Nevertheless, in April, 1951, the Iowa Senate 
overwhelmingly rejected a loyalty oath meas- 
ure which was much less stringent than those 
that had previously been approved in almost 
half the states.1 The action of the Iowa Senate, 


* This study was made possible by a grant 
from The Fund for the Republic, Inc. I wish to 
thank the twenty-four members of the 1951 Iowa 
Senate who consented to be interviewed or who 
filled out questionnaires, I am also grateful for the 
cooperation of individuals associated with the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa State College, 
Towa State Teachers College, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and the Iowa Civil 
Liberties Union. No statement can adequately 
express my gratifude to Sidney Jones and 
Kenneth McLean, who rendered indispensable 
research assistance. 

1 The number of states without loyalty oaths is 
differently reportéd in two sources. According to a 


moreover, was not merely unusual “or excep- 
tional in 1951; it appears to be without prece- 
dent in recent history. So far as is known, Iowa 
was the only state in which a loyalty oath 
measure was defeated by vote in the legisla- 
ture.” 

But while the loyalty oath controversy hus 
significance for civil liberties during the post- 
World War II period, its import for students of 
the legislative process is less easy to delineate. 
As Wahlke and Eulau have indicated, 


legislators engage in many actions not accounted 
for in simple formal or legal descriptions of the 
legislature as an institution. In particular, the 
choices they make (of which the choice to vote 
‘aye’ or ‘nay’ is no doubt the chief one) are left 
wholly unexplained by formal and legal study. 
Explanation of such choices is essential to cx- 


compilation by The Fund for the Republic, 
loyalty oaths and pledges are required of teachers 
in twenty-one states: California, Colorado, 
Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahuma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and West Virginia. In all but 
three of these (Colorado, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee), loyalty oath or pledge requirements 
were instituted during or after World War IŻ. 
Loyalty oath provisions have made their appca.- 
ance in eight states since 1950. The Fund for tho 
Republic, Digest of the Public Record of Com- 
munism in the United States, (New York, 1955). 
But in Walter Gellhorn, The States and Subversion 
(Cornell, 1952), it is stated that twenty-seven 
states have “prescribed teacher’s oaths of various 
types.” (p. 410). 

2Jn a number of states, bills incorporating 
loyalty oaths for teachers have “died” in legisia- 
tive committees or been vetoed by governors. The 
most recent instance of such action—and one of 
particular interest considering the governor in- 
volved—occurred in Arkansas in early 1957. 
Governor Orval E. Faubus, vetoing a loyalty onth 
bill which had passed the Arkansas Senate 32-0 
and House 81-6, declared that the bill was “un- 
necessary” and would pose a possible threat to 
the innocent in its provisions. American Civil 
Liberties Union, Weekly Bulletin 1906, June 10, 
1957. 
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planation of the decisions made by the legislature 
as an institutionalized group of persons. And it is 
this latter explanation that is of concern to stu- 
dents ofgpolitics.* 


Here, the effort to explain the lowa Senate’s 
“choice” is beset by a variety of difficulties. To 
begin with, the present study was made some 
years after the loyalty oath controversy. Many 
of the senators questioned had some trouble 
remembering how they had voted, or by whom, 
or what, their votes had been influenced; al- 
most all denied that their votes had been 
affected by political party affiliations, interest 
groups, newspapers, or individuals.’ An outside 
observer cannot attribute the Senate’s decision 
to points scored in the debate, since the debate 
was not recorded in the official journal. More- 
over, none of the senators involved in the study 
indicated. that he had been influenced by the 
debate. For these reasons, and others that will 
become apparent, my attempt to explain the 
Towa Senate’s “choice” in April, 1951, must be 
tentative, even cautious. Nevertheless, I will 
make it in due course, on the assumption that 
what the Senate did will matter to those. who 
are concerned about civil liberties and inter- 
ested in the legislative process. 


I 


The Iowa loyalty oath debate began on 
February 20, 1951, when Senator Alden L. 
Doud (Rep., Douds) introduced his first bill 
ostensibly designed to alert Iowans to the 
menace of communism in the state government. 
Senator Doud’s bill, which was co-sponsored by 
eleven other senators, required all of Iowa’s 
government agencies, courts, and schools to 
determine whether any employee was a sub- 
versive person. Subversive persons would be 
denied employment in all branches of the state 
government, and no state agency could receive 
public funds until it had filed a report on meas- 
ures taken to identify subversives in its employ- 
ment. All state employees and candidates for 
public office would be required to sign written 
declarations of loyalty to the United States and 


3 John C. Wahlke and Heinz Eulau, eds., 
Legislative Behavior: A Reader in Theory and Re- 
search (Glencoe, Illinois, 1959), p. 3. 

4 Although there was no roll-call of votes, the 
Des Moines Register reported that forty-seven of 
the full Senate membership of fifty were present 
and voted when the loyalty oath measure was 
defeated. But one Senator who participated in 
the study insisted that the loyalty oath issue had 
never been voted upon, and another was certain 
that the measure had passed the Senate. 
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the state of Iowa. Anyone convicted of teaching 
or conspiring to teach the overthrow of the 
government, or of committing the overthrow of 
the government, could be fined up to $10,000 
and imprisoned up to twenty years. Persons 
becoming or remaining members of subversive 
organizations after the effective date of the act 
would be subject to $1,000 fine, or a year in 
prison, or both. 

Senator Doud was, in many respects, a repre- 
sentative member of the 1951 Iowa Senate. 
Fifty-four years of age, he was serving his 
second term in the Senate, and had served 
previously in the lower house of the state legis- 
lature. A Methodist, lawyer, and small town 
resident, he had obtained his education at Iowa 
Wesleyan. He also enjoyed some political 
prominence as a member of the Republican 
Party’s State Central Committee. In one par- 
ticular, he differed from a majority of his Senate , 
colleagues, and it was well known that he was 
extremely sensitive about that difference. 
Staunchly patriotic and emotionally dedicated 
to the promotion of Americanism, Doud had 
been unable to serve in the two World Wars by 
virtue of a physical disability. 

The Iowa Senate to which he introduced his 
bill was largely composed of veteran legislators 
like himself. Forty-one of the total of fifty 
senators were members of the Republican 
Party, and the remaining nine were Democrats. 
Forty-two senators were drawn from the occu- 
pational ranks of farming, the law, and small 
business. All but three senators were affiliated 
with Protestant churches, and especially 
the Methodist and Lutheran denominations. 
Thirty-nine senators were native-born Iowans, 
and the entire Senate membership averaged 
fifty-six years of age. In all respects, the com- 
position of the upper body of the Fifty-fourth 
Iowa General Assembly in 1951 was not notice- 
ably different from the composition of those 
Senates which had preceded it, or for that 
matter, which were to follow. 

The Doud measure, which was immediately 
referred to the Senate’s Judiciary Committee 
No. 1, received front-page notice from most 
Iowa newspapers. But no newspaper printed 
the text of the bill, and few commented editori- 
ally on the measure at any point in its legisla- 
tive career. Of those newspapers which did 


5 Most of the newspapers published in college 
communities avoided editorial discussion. In at 
least one case, involving a newspaper published 
in the locale of a major state educational institu- 
tion, the “silent treatment’? was a compromise 
between the views of the newspaper publisher, 
who favored the bill, and the Views of the uni- 
versity community which the newspaper serves. 
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discuss the bill in editorials, none dealt with it 
the day following its introduction. 

Iowa’s leading newspaper, the Des Moines 
Register, headed its page-one news story on 
February 21: “IOWA LOYALTY BILL 
PROVIDES 20-YEAR TERM / Check re- 
quired on all teachers.” Following its summary 
of the bill’s provisions, the Register reported 
that the bill was favored by state leaders of the 
American Legion. It quoted State Legion Com- 
mander Robert Bush to the effect that the 
proposed loyalty oath was similar to the one 
taken by all employees of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Iowa City Press-Citizen, published in the 
home community of the State University of 
Iowa, also gave the bill front-page space, and 
more background treatment than the Register 
had accorded it. If the Doud bill is adopted, the 
Press-Citizen story began, “All public em- 
ployees will be required to sign written state- 
ments that they do not have any subversive 
designs against constitutional government.” 
The Iowa City newspaper recalled a statement 
by an Iowa FBI agent earlier that week that 
“There were 50 to 70 Communists” in the state, 
and it also mentioned that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office had its own list of Iowans believed 
to be communists or communist sympathizers. 
The Press-Ciiizen further reported that the 
Executive Commitige of the State American 
Legion had taken a stand favoring the signing 
of loyalty oaths by all public servants, includ- 
ing teachers. Finally, the newspaper noted that 
Senate Majority Leader Leo Elthon (Rep., 
Fertile) was among the bill’s sponsors, and it 
referred to Doud’s interest in introducing the 
bill as follows: 


Senator Doud said that the bill was aimed, in part, 
at educational institutions where the teaching of 
Communistic theories might be allowed to go un- 
noticed. “If the Communists are going to do any- 
thing about furthering their propaganda they 
will depend upon doing it in the grass roots, among 
our youngsters,” Doud said. “That’s where we 
want to stop it.” 


Senator Doud did not reveal that the bill was 
introduced “by request.” Although Doud has 
never publicly identified the anonymous spon- 
sors of the measure, he subsequently stated in 
writing that the “source” of the “request” was 
a “government agency” that did not want its 
interest in the bill to be generally known. Most 
members of the Senate, and the public at large, 
consequently, were never informed. The princi- 
pal purpose of the bill, Doud later recalled, 


4 
so far as I and others were concerned, was not s0 
much to secure its passage which could have been 
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pressed harder, but to “draw flies” which was 
successful. [We sought] to discover the pattern of 
opposition in Iowa to loyalty oath legislation. 


All letters he received opposing the bill were 
turned over to the FBI for checking, and ac- 
cording to Doud, it was determined that a 
number of them had been written by commu- 
nists or suspected communists. An editorial 
writer for a major state newspaper was investi- 
gated at the time, and it was found that “he 
was closely associated with the (Communist) 
movement.” As a result, he ceased to be em- 
ployed by the newspaper in question. 

A further purpose of the bill was to provide a 
basis for perjury prosecution of communists. 
1951 was a time of emergency, in Doud’s 
opinion. An Iowa Senate sub-committee had 
reported that World War III could begin at any 
time, and that the United States could be 
bombed by Russia or China. It was therefore 
urgent to remove any possibility of internal 
subversion. While the bill would not have 
prevented communists from working for the 
state, it would have rendered them liable to 
perjury charges if they sought or held state 
jobs. 

A final purpose of the measure, according to 
Doud, was to insure the loyalty of teachers in 
the state schools. Good Americans were not 
likely to object to taking a loyalty oath; only 
“Communist-type’ professors would be ex- 
treme in their opposition to one. While it was a 
good idea to teach about communism, “Com- 
munist-type’ professors were inclined to go 
beyond such teaching to outright advocacy of 
communism. They were fanatical zealots who 
were more concerned with propagating their 
own peculiar brand of political philosophy thar 
with educating their students. 

The principal or “draw flies” purpose of the 
Doud measure, as reported by Doud himself, 
was not articulated during the Senate debate. 
Nor was it mentioned that Governor William 
Beardsley intended to veto the bill if passed.‘ 
Subsequent discussion in the Senate and elsc- 
where focused mainly on the teacher loyalty 
oath provisions and their relationship to 
academic-freedom civil liberties, and on ths 
the internal threat of Communism. 


H 


The first major public comment on the Doui 
measure appeared in the Des Moines Sunde: 
Register, February 25, 1951. In a lengthy ed:- 
torial in the Women’s Section headed, “TIALis 


6 Apparently Governor Beardsley, who died in 
office, did not reveal his intention to more ther 
one or two sponsors of the bill. 
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FOR A LITTLE COMMON SENSE,” the 
Sunday Register observed that the McCarran 
Act and the Doud bill were both based on the 
assumption that “there is a ‘clear and present 
danger’ frem Communism, which justifies 
emergency measures.” But during recent years, 
the Register suggested, “the whole character of 
the danger changed. Externally, it has become 
much more acute. Internally, it has faded away 
rapidly.” The real need, continued the editorial, 
is for a continued strengthening of our armed 
forces and alliances, increasing our propaganda 
abroad, and helping non-Communist countries 
improve their economies. ‘Our red-hunters,”’ it 
concluded, 


would be doing far more for the cause they cherish 
if they buckled down to understanding and sup- 
porting these goals—rather than looking under 
schoolroom desks for Communists. 

The pitiful handful of 54 actual Communists 
(by F.B.I. count) in this whole state of 24 million 
souls is not a good reason for mobilizing a vast, 
intrusive, and expensive machinery of oaths, and 
threats of penitentiary sentences against public 
servants and ordinary citizens. 


A generally similar point of view was pre- 
sented in the influential Cedar Rapids Gazette. 
On February 26, under the title, “THAT 
‘LOYALTY’ BILL,” the Gazette commented: 


We surmise that the real purpose of this bill is to 
get at certain faculty people of our state-supported 
schools, whom some of those whose names are on 
the bill have suspected of having Red leanings. 
This is a serious indictment and this is a clumsy 
way of pressing it. For our part, we place our 
faith in the judgment of those charged with opera- 
tion of the institution to rout out Communist 
sympathizers if they are there. The real danger in 
this bill is not only that it may fail in its purpose 
but that, in addition, it may lose the state some of 
its highly respected public servants of unques- 
tioned loyalty, simply because they may refuse to 
go along with what they consider a form of 
coercion. 


Of the major Iowa newspapers which sup- 
ported the Doud legislation, the two most out- 
spoken were the Sioux City Journal and the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. The Journal, in an 
editorial of April 9, commented that taking a 
loyalty oath “should not be difficult for anyone 
who has the right attitude toward his state and 
his country. Normal, common sense persons 
whose loyalty is full and complete should not 
have any objection to signing an oath to that 
effect.” 

On April 10, the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
editorialized about communications it had 
received from various American Association of 
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University Professors’ chapters protesting the 
Doud legislation. The professors, declared the 
Nonpareil, “are barking up the wrong tree.” 
They should be required to sign a loyalty oath 
“for the simple reason that they ARE teachers, 
charged with the duty of educating children 
and instructing them in the duties of citizen- 
ship. No other public employees have this 
responsibility.” The newspaper’s editor added 
that he himself would volunteer to sign any 
oath which teachers were required to sign. 

The teachers themselves, meanwhile, were 
working through a variety of organizations in 
their effort to defeat the Doud bill. Spokesmen 
of the Iowa State Education Association ap- 
peared in Des Moines to urge Senate opposition 
to the measure. The presidents or other officials 
of the major state educational institutions 
informed key senators that there was no com- 
munist problem in the schools, ahd that the. 
Doud legislation was, in their opinion, unneces- 
sary and possibly harmful. Chapters of the 
AAUP at private colleges which would not be 
affected by the bill joined those of the state 
institutions in opposing it; AAUP branches at 
Grinnell, Cornell, and Coe Colleges were espe- 
cially active in this respect. Finally, a number 
of senators received letters and occasional visits 
from individual educators, college and univer- 
sity professors, almost all of whom were op- 
posed to the bill. j 

The Iowa Civil Liberties Union, a branch of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, took a 
strong stand against the Doud bill. A few trade 
unions, or their legislative representatives, also 
expressed opposition to the measure. There is 
no evidence, however, that the State Federa- 
tion of Labor became involved in the contro- 
versy, nor did any of the major Iowa religious 
and ethnic organizations. No comment on the 
Doud legislation ever appeared in the Cedar 
Rapids Tribune, a labor newspaper, or in the 
Iowa Bystander, a Negro publication. 

Ranged in support of the loyalty oath meas- 
ure were the American Legion and other veter- 
ans’ organizations. Spokesmen representing the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
Sons of the American Revolution lent support 
to the Doud bill either as individuals or as 
representatives of local chapters. Although the 
Iowa Manufacturers’ Association took no 
official position, it was known to favor the 
measure, 

There can be no question that the opposition 
to the loyalty oath was better organized and 
more vocal than the support. The anti-oath 
groups lobbied actively against the measure in 
a variety of ways; on the day of the final vote, 
for example, the visitors’ eee of the Senate 
chamber was almost entirely occupied by a 
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delegation of teachers from the Des Moines 
schools. The pro-oath organizations largely 
confined themselves to releasing statements. 
They did not make the oath a foremost issue in 
their legislative programs, nor did they make a 
determined effort to communicate their views 
to all senators or to the state at large. Most 
senators and Iowa citizens, as a result, were 
much more aware of sentiment against the oath 
than of sentiment for it. 

It is also probable that public opinion 
throughout the state was ranged against the 
Doud bill. Although the Iowa Poll, a public 
opinion survey conducted regularly by the Des 
Moines Register, did not deal with the Doud 
measure at any point in its career, there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that the loyalty oath 
proposal did not receive much public support. 
Indeed the threat of communism has always 
„Seemed renrote to most Iowa citizens. At the 
height of the post-World War I anti-communist 
surge, for example, at least six bills promoting 
“loyalty” were introduced in the Iowa legisla- 
ture. During the 1920-21 legislative session 
measures were presented which would have 
established censorship of movies, loyalty oaths 
for teachers, compulsory Bible reading in the 
schools, and exclusion of aliens as teachers in 
public, private and parochial schools. Only one 
of the bills introduced was reported out of com- 
mittee, and in that instance (alien exclusion) 
the committee recommended that action on the 
measure be indefinitely postponed. Thus far the 
postponement has lasted forty years. 

Concurrent resolutions have fared better in 
the legislature, but without exception these 
recommend or encourage, rather than require 
or prohibit, certain policies and actions. The 
1953 session of the legislature called attention 
to a provision of Iowa law which states: 


The Bible shall not be excluded from any public 
school or institution in the state, nor shall any 
child be required to read it contrary to the wishes 
of his parents and guardians. 


The concurrent resolution was intended to 
“encourage every public school in Jowa to avail 
itself of this statutory provision and give the 
Bible a prominent place in its library and a 
proper place in its course of study . . . mindful, 
of course, that such procedure be in accord with 
public sentiment and in harmony with appro- 
priate educational procedure.” In the course of 
consideration by the House, a section of the 
resolution which read 


we call attention to the fact that atheism has no 
recognition in this state... 


was amended to read 
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we call attention to the fact that belief in a Su- 
preme Being has recognition in this state... 


Such resolutions may not be entirely innocuous, 
but they can hardly. be said to have been in- 
spired by the late Senator McCarthy, 

In fact, the deceased junior Senator froin 
Wisconsin did not arouse much support in Iowa 
at any point in his career. Almost three years 
after the famous speech in West Virginia which 
launched his anti-communist career, the Jowa 
Poll conducted by the Des Moines Register 
asked Iowans in all parts of the state the follow- 
ing question: 


As you know, Senator McCarthy was renomi- 
nated in Wisconsin as the Republican candidaie 
for United States Senator. Have you heard or read 
anything about Senator McCarthy? 


Thirty-six percent of those questioned in Octo- 
ber, 1952, replied in the negative. The 64 per- 
cent who had some knowledge of Senator 
McCarthy were then asked: 


What are some of the things that you remember 
about Senator MeCarthy that you think are good 
or of which you approve? 


The results follow: 





Total Men Women 
P% % Jo 
Fights communism in 
government 26 28 22 
Aggressively investigates 10 10 
Fights corruption in 
government 6 5 G 
Everything is good 3 3 3 
Honest, good American 1 2 l 
Indefinite and miscel- 
laneous 7 6 8 
Approve nothing 15 17 1] 


No opinion 35 31 42 


In other words, at the height of the national 
anti-communist ferment, more than two Io- 
wans in three either had not heard of Senator 
McCarthy, had no opinion about him, or ap- 
proved nothing he did. 


II 


Perhaps the public indifference to McCarthy 
accounts in part for the fate of the Doud meas- 
ure. On March 14, 1951, or approximately 
three weeks after it was introduced, the “anti- 
subversive” bill (as it was popularly termed) 
was recommended for passage by the Senatc’s 
Judiciary Committee No. 1. Under the rules of 
the Iowa Senate, the bill was then forwarded to 
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the Senate’s so-called Sifting Committee, of 
which Doud was a member, for placement on 
the Legislative Calendar. 

Much to his surprise and that of numerous 
others, Do@d was never able to get his bill out 
of his owa committee. Opinion within the com- 
mittee—which proved to be an accurate reflec- 
tion of Senate opinion as a whole—was hostile 
to the measure on a variety of grounds. Some 
members were opposed to the bill on principle, 
and also did not believe that it would pass the 
Senate. Others were convinced that it con- 
flicted with the Iowa Constitution, and if 
passed would be declared unconstitutional by 
the Iowa Supreme Court. Another view in the 
committee was that the bill, relative to other 
legislative business, was unimportant. This 
opinion, which held that the measure would 
neither deal adequately with the problem of 
subversion nor harm the schools, regarded the 
bill as an unwelcome interruption in the Sen- 
ate’s consideration of more important issues. 
Doud was never able to persuade the commit- 
tee to release his bill, and it was therefore never 
brought before the full Senate. 


IV 


On April 4, however, Doud made a second 
try; he introduced a loyalty oath amendment to 
the civil defense bill which the Senate was then 
debating. The. oath provision in the amend- 
ment, considerably watered down from the 
version in the original bill, would have required 
Jowa state employees to file “written state- 
ments” that 


he or she does not advocate and is not a member 
of any organization which engages in or advocates, 
abets, or advises, activities Intended to over- 
throw, destroy, or alter, or to assist in the over- 
throw, destruction, or alteration of, the constitu- 
tional form of government of the United States or 
of the State of Iowa, or of any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or either of them, by revolution, 
force or violence. 


Unlike the original bill, which provided penal- 
ties of a jail sentence or a fine, or both, the 
amendment called only for the removal from 
state employment of persons who refused to file 
loyalty oath statements, or who were found to 
be subversive. It is puzzling why this amend- 
ment was introduced at all, if to “draw flies” 
was the only motive for the original bill, since 
that purpose had presumably been by now 
accomplished. 

As was the case with the original Doud bill, 
the initial Senate action was again favorable. 
On April 6, a point of order challenging the 
relevance of the Doud amendment to the civil 
defense bill was overruled by the presiding 
officer of the Senate, Lieutenant Governor 
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William H. Nicholas. Nicholas—who read his 
ruling which had been prepared in advance— 
held that the amendment was pertinent in that 
its effect was to strengthen the civil defense bill. 
An appeal from his ruling was defeated by a 
vote of 30-9 (11 absent or not voting). 

Encouraged by this development, Doud took 
the floor of the Senate to make what the Des 
Moines Register called a “hard-hitting” defense 
of his amendment. Pointing to a ‘‘bulging file of 
subversives in Iowa” which was on his desk, 
Doud declared that he had the support of the 
American Legion and other authorities ‘sup- 
porting our forces on the home front behind the 
men in the battle lines against Communist 
undermining.’ Assailing a recent anti-oath 
editorial in the Register, Doud stated: 


I have received threatening letters. I have been 
shadowed. One person came to my, room under 
subterfuge, and I was glad to be able to have him’ - 
withdrawn. The files in that incident are locked 
up in my home. 


The pattern of (Des Moines Register) editorials 
comes from the wearers of the cloth and a small 
segment of teachers in our institutions of higher 
learning. They make no objection to the loyalty 
oath for civil defense workers in this bill But... 
they cry about restricting academic freedom. 


Sometimes I wonder why I was so milk-toasty as 
to soften the penalty for disloyalty by public 
employees to discharge from their positions. 


We have heard on this floor for two days, in sup- 
port of the civil defense bill, that we are in a time 
of crisis in national defense. 


Nothing is more critical than permitting the rats 
of Communism to undermine what we are trying 
to do in the civil defense bill. 


All my amendment does is require teachers, 
janitors, and other public employees to stand up 
and be counted as not associated with traitorous 
activities. 


The judge who sentenced the Rosenbergs yester- 
day was free to comment that they actively 
brought about the Korean crisis. 


If we expose only one Alger Hiss in Iowa who 
could sell us out or one Rosenberg who gave 
atomic bomb secrets to Russia, we could save the 
lives of thousands of our sons called to serve our 
country. 


Anyone who has the temerity to say academic 
freedom is being taken away from him by a 


1 Debates in the Iowa Senate are not recorded 
in the official record, the Senate Journal. Quota- 
tions and other references to the loyalty oath 


debate are based on newspaper accounts. 
è ` 
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declaration that he is loyal and uses the excuse of 
academic freedom is skating on thin ice. 


Communism and atheism are Godless. If we are 
providing for defenses against sneak attacks, we 
must also protect ourselves against people who 
would sell their souls for 30 dirty pieces of silver 
and to traitorism.® 


At the conclusion of Doud’s remarks the Senate 
proceeded to other business. 

The final action on the amendment, and on 
the whole loyalty oath issue, came almost a 
week later. The debate began with a reference 
to certain events at the State University of 
Iowa. Senator Herman B. Lord (Rep., Musca- 
tine), an amendment supporter, cited as ‘‘a 
subversive instance’ a speech given on the 
State University campus by Professor H. J. 
Phillips, formerly of the University of Washing- 
ton. According to Lord, Phillips had appeared 
on the campus in May, 1949, in an effort to 
raise funds to appeal his discharge as a commu- 
nist from the University of Washington. He 
had spoken at a meeting of the Young Progres- 
sives of America, and he himself had been 
sponsored by the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. Furthermore, he had 
been introduced at the meeting, which ‘200 
students” had attended, by Professor Bernard 
Baum of the S.U.I. Department of English.% 

+ 


8 In an editorial titled REFLECTION ON 
IOWA’S COMMUNITY LEADERS, the Des 
Moines Register of April 9 castigated Doud for 
what it termed “the inference that there are 
‘Alger Hisses’ ‘and ‘Rosenbergs’ stacked a mile 
deep around Iowa.” Referring to Doud’s remarks 
as a “bogey story calculated to frighten legislators 
and induce them to vote in hysteria,” the Register 
editorial held that “county officers and school 
teachers in lowa are not the possessors of State 
department secrets, as Alger Hiss was, and... 
the Rosenbergs got their secrets from a United 
States army sergeant who had taken the most pro- 
found oath that an American can take.” 

? Interviewed in Iowa City, Baum was sharply 
critical of Lord’s interpretation of the S.U.I. 
meeting. “Mr. Lord’s statement,” he told a re- 
porter, “Is a good example of a non-sequitur-——it 
does not follow that a person who introduces a 
speaker affiliated with the Communist party is 
himself a Communist or disloyal. I happen to be- 
lieve in democracy, which means that everyone 
should have the right to express his opinion. I 
would as readily introduce an opponent of com- 
munism as I would a proponent of communism.” 
The Daily Iowan, April 10, 1951. Baum ceased to 
be associated with the State University of Iowa 
sometime after 1951, but his departure, appar- 
ently, was not connected with the Phillips episode 
or its jise by supporters of the oath. 
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Baum, said Lord, had described Phillips’ firing 
as a "sign of progressive decay of freedom in 
America.” 

As for Phillips, he had kept secret his Com- 
munist Party membership, Lord declared, wes 
proud of it now, and believed that cammunisis 
on college faculties should conceal the fact that 
they were communists in order to accomplish 
their ulterior purposes. “For emphasis,” Lord 
continued, ‘‘Phillips often thanked God,” ard 
added he should say, “thanked Stalin.” The 
S.U.I. incident, he suggested, demonstrated a 
clear need for a loyalty oath to check the ‘‘sub- 
versive danger.” Supporters of the oath, he 
insisted, “don’t care about the details of the 
loyalty oath so much as they do about requiring 
the oath.” 

Lord was followed by Senator Elmer E. 
Bekman (Rep., Ottumwa), an opponent of the 
amendment. Bekman, disagreeing with Lord’s 
view of the Phillips-Baum “incident” in 19-19, 
remarked: 


My daughter has heard the yakkity-yak of Com- 
munists in the same tenor as attributed to 
Phillips. All she and her fellow students do when 
such speakers finish is squelch them by devastat- 
ing silence. 


Neither Bekman nor any other speaker dce- 
fended Phillips’ right to appear on the 8.U.I. 
campus. 

The most acrimonious exchange in the de- 
bate occurred in the middle of a speech by 
Senator Thomas J. Dailey (Dem., Burlington). 
Dailey, an oath opponent, mentioned early in 
his speech that he was a veteran of World War 
II. He went on to refer to an earlier statement 
of Doud’s to the effect that Doud had been 
invited by an agent, not identified, to attend è 
recent Communist Party meeting in Des 
Moines. It was Doud’s duty, Dailey said, ic 
report the invitation to the Attorney General. 

Doud, who was ‘‘white with rage,” according 
to the Des Moines Register, rose to protest ‘ar 
insinuation” that he was ‘fighting with word- 
and engaging in a witch hunt.” The invitation 
to the communist meeting, he revealed, cami 
from an Army Intelligence Officer in G-2, no- 
from any communists or the Communist Party. 
He also reminded Dailey that he had bee: 
rejected by the Army in World War I. “iti. 
grossly unfair,” he said heatedly, “to twis: 
remarks into a personal affront. I deeply reser. 
insinuations against my loyalty and my patrio- 
tism.”’ 

Dailey attempted to remove the misundc-- 
standing by telling Doud, ‘I respect you, and f 
agree that you have served your country well. ' 
But, he added, “I have a right to disagree wit 1 
you on legislation.” Doud was hardly mollifice, 
however, and he insisted that Dailey had en- 
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gaged in “disparagement by insinuation.” He 
repeated, “I was physically unable to give my 
services to the army of my country in two 
wars.’’* : 

In a calnser mood, Doud replied to a number 
of questions concerning the possible relation- 
ship of the recent California loyalty oath 
decision to his amendment. Senator Frank C. 
Byers (Rep., Cedar Rapids), pointing out that 
the California court had ruled unconstitutional 
a loyalty oath for teachers in addition to an 
oath of allegiance required of all state employ- 
ees, queried Doud as to whether that decision 
did not also nullify, in effect, the Doud amend- 
ment. Doud replied that the California Consti- 
tution was “more limited” than the Iowa 
Constitution. While his amendment, he agreed, 
would probably not be constitutional in Cali- 
fornia, it was likely to survive a court test in 
Iowa. 

Doud’s reply did not convince Byers or a 
number of other senators that the oath amend- 
ment was constitutional or, if constitutional, a 
necessary and desirable enactment. Senators 
disposed to vote against the oath were influ- 
enced not merely by loyalty oath issues else- 
where, including questions of constitutionality, 
but by the almost unanimous opposition of 
Iowa educators. Several educational authorities 
had warned that one effect of the oath might 
well be to lower teacher morale and encourage 
some teachers to leave the Iowa schools for 
teaching jobs elsewhere. This was a telling 
argument against the Doud amendment, in the 
context of widespread concern about the rela- 
tive status of Iowa’s schools in the nation’s 
educational system. 

It is also true that Doud and his supporters 
failed to make a convincing case for the need to 
impose a loyalty oath requirement on teachers 
and other state employees. As one Senator later 
put it: 


There is no basis or experience in Iowa with public 
employees to justify singling them out for a 
loyalty oath as a prerequisite for employment. 
The legislature had no knowledge of any actual 
eases... of disloyalty. 


Doud’s alarm over the possibility of Iowa 
Hisses and Rosenbergs simply did not commu- 
nicate itself to any large number of his col- 
leagues. 

A further factor influencing senators against 
the oath was the widely held belief that loyalty 
oaths and related measures are ineffectual 
against those who are bent on disloyalty and 
subversion. Communists, as one senator com- 
mented, “can’t be stopped that way.” There 
was some awareness that the incidence and 
control of communism relates more to economic 
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and social conditions than to restrictive legisla- 
tion or legal actions. 

Finally, Doud’s personality and conduct 
during the debate did not bring much support 
to his amendment. Active personal dislike for 
Doud was a contributing source of the “No” 
vote, as was a suspicion that Doud’s interest in 
the oath measure was (mistakenly) designed to 
advance his political career. Doud’s super- 
patriotic tone during the debate, which was 
regarded by some senators as based on a “‘holier 
than thou” attitude, was strongly resented in . 
certain quarters.¥ 

On the other hand, a number of Senators 
disposed to favor the oath were led to do so by 
friendship with Doud; and, paradoxically, the 
view of the proposed oath as ineffectual also 
contributed to its support. One senator, for 
example, supported the amendment because 


No loyal American should have any objection to i 
signing a loyalty oath. That’s why I voted for it. 
But in my opinion, such measures tend to be use- 
less. They have the effect of making internal 
Communism, which isn’t very important, seem 
important. They take up valuable time of the 
legislature. ... Another reason I supported Doud 
is that I knew he would be soundly defeated. I 
wasn’t greatly interested myself, because I don’t 
see such bills as a serious threat either to freedom 
of belief or to Communism. F 


The opinion best expressed as ‘‘it’s unnecessary 
but harmless, so let’s pass it and get on with 
other things” was well represented in the pro- 
Doud faction. 

Civil liberties as such were rarely mentioned 
during the debate, and there is no evidence that 
they played an important role in the final 
determination of the oath issue, To be sure, the 
McCarthyite senators and the extreme conserv- 
ative ideologists were largely allied with Doud, 
but they were a very small percentage in the 
total number of senators. Although most of the 
Republican moderates were hostile to the 
amendment, a few nominal liberals in both 
parties supported it. The Republican and 
Democratic Senate leaders remained indifferent 
toward the outcome; the disposition of the oath 
amendment was never discussed, much less 
decided, in either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic caucuses. 


19 Doud himself is no longer a member of the 
Senate. In 1952 he failed in a bid for the Re- 
publican nomination for Lieutenant Governor. 
At the present time he practices law in Douds, 
Iowa. 

11 These circles also believe, that the Doud- 
Dailey exchange, in particular, “hurt Doud’s 
standing all over the state.” 
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Denied support by his own party, Doud 
knew on April 9, even before his final defense of 
the oath, that his amendment as introduced 
had little chance of passage. He therefore did 
not oppose a last-minute effort of his supporters 
to compromise the differences between the pro- 
and anti-oath forces. In an amendment to the 
Doud amendment, Senators Rex R. Bateson 
(Rep., Eldora) and Ralph W. Zastrow (Rep., 
Charles City) proposed that all Iowa state 
employees, other than those covered by an oath 
of office, take the same oath required of all civil 
officials, namely, to support and defend the 
constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Iowa. The Bateson-Zastrow amend- 
ment carried on a standing vote which was 
never announced, but which the reporters 
present counted as 24-21. Doud himself did not 
vote on the amendment, although he declared 
that he did not oppose it. 

The Doud amendment, as amended, then 
proceeded to a final vote. By a standing vote, 
also unannounced but tallied by the press, it 
was defeated 32-15. The Senate went on to pass 
the civil defense bill (41-9) and adjourned for 
the day. Dailey and others crossed the chamber 
to talk with Doud after the session, and Senator 
Bekman, in a comment to the press, attributed 
their clash to “emotional exhaustion.” 

So ended the loyalty oath debate in the Iowa 
Senate, and with*it the loyalty oath issue in 
Iowa. No serious effort was made after 1951 to 
revive the oath. Iowa, therefore, remains one of 
the twenty-one states without a loyalty oath 
for teachers. 


V 


Although the data do not fully explain either 
the introduction of the oath measure or account 
for its final defeat, it is possible to relate the 
Senate’s decision to certain factors operating 
within and without the legislative arena. To 
begin with, the entire issue lacked saliency for 
the majority of senators and for the state as a 
whole. It is also beyond doubt that the opposi- 
tion to the oath was more organized and more 
vocal than the support. Assuming that Doud 
was encouraged to introduce a loyalty oath bill 
by a “government agency,” it is certain that 
the “draw flies” purpose of the measure did not 
impress the majority of his colleagues as pur- 
pose enough. Of course, if Doud is correct about 
this purpose, his efforts were successful in the 
face of ostensible failure. There was no dearth 
of “flies” buzzing around the Senate chamber 
in Des Moines during the debate, and some of 
them may have ended up in the files. 

Perhaps of al factors involved in the Senate’s 
behavior, those involving Doud’s personality 
were among the most important. Had Doud 
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been less insistent and less emotionally in- 
volved, it is doubtful that he would have 
pushed his measure to an inevitable defeat. 
While Doud’s personality worked for as well as 
against the measure, on balance®it is certain 
that the personality factor hurt him much more 
than it helped him. Many of his Senate friends, 
for example, were convinced that his advocacy 
of a loyalty oath was calculated, in the context 
of national concern about subversion, to bring 
him political advantage. A few attributed his 
sponsorship to an extreme sensitivity about hi» 
inability, on physical grounds, to take an active 
part in the two World Wars. And even those 
rejecting these explanations refused to believe 
that internal communism was the foremost 
issue facing [owans in 1951. 

The Senate’s refusal to support Doud also 
owes much to the general character of Iowa 
political and social life. Thus far, Iowa has 
experienced few of the tensions that elsewhere 
have generated major controversies about 
loyalty and subversion. Political, economic. 
and social homogeneity have been more charac- 
teristic of Iowa than of a large number of other 
states. The agricultural section of the popula- 
tion, which is heavily represented in the legisla- 
ture, enjoys a substantial measure of economic 
security, social influence, and political domi- 
nance. The urban-rural division, while it is 
increasing, has not yet become a major factor in 
Iowa politics. The AFL-CIO is relatively 
insignificant compared with the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, or even the Jowa Manufac- 
turers Association. Even the usual rich man- 
poor man distinctions are more difficult to 
make; the extremes of wealth and poverty are 
not as visible in Iowa as elsewhere in the nation. 
There are no large numbers of recent immi- 
grants to assimilate, and the state’s non-white 
population has remained small. Political differ- 
ences exist, but they exist less between the 
parties than within the parties, and within the 
parties they tend more to be personal or fac- 
tional than ideological. At any given moment, 
therefore, the political mood of the state is likely 
to be conservative, cautious, and ‘“standpat.” 

It should not be concluded, however, that the 
loyalty oath issue has been resolved once and 
for all. One residue of the 1951 controversy is a 
continuing fear in some educational circles that 
a loyalty oath proposal may make its appear- 
ance at any time. It is not beyond possibility 
that the original number of oath supporters hes 
remained approximately the same, or has even 
increased. A rising incidence of social tensions 
and conflicts, or a genuine revival of radicalism, 
on or off the campuses, might well demonstrate 
that the loyalty question is an abiding, if tem- 
porarily inactive, concern. 
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[What folfows below is the substance of a docu- 
ment Miss Silva prepared, which was filed on 
June 6, 1961, with the U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, as an Appendix 
to the petitioners’ complaint in the case of 
W.M.C.A., Inc. etal. v, Caroline K. Simon, Secre- 
tary of the State of New York, et al. (61 Civil No. 
1559, 1961). The suit seeks declaratory and in- 
junctive relief and alleges that the apportionment 
and districting provisions of the New York Con- 
stitution deny the petitioners and others similarly 
situated both due process and the equal protection 
of the laws, contrary to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the federal constitution. Miss Silva had 
been employed in 1959-60 as special consultant 
on legislative apportionment by the State of New 
York Temporary Commission on Revision and 
Simplification of the Constitution, which repro- 
duced in two volumes as Staff Report No. 33 
(April, 1960) the study she made for it, 

Litigation in the federal courts concerning 
legislative apportionments, from Colegrove v. 
Green, 328 U.S. 549 (1946) to Baker v. Carr, the 
Tennessee case pending in the Supreme Court at 
this writing, has been largely preoccupied with 
questions of federal jurisdiction. The document 


below does not touch this issue, but rather is con- 
fined to the practical effects of the apportionment 
and districting provisions of the New York Con- 
stitution. MAN. ED.] 


APPENDIX 


1. Senatorial apportionment, The two follow- 
ing provisions of the New York Constitu- 
tion deprive citizens in New York’s six 
most populous counties (Bronx, Erie, Kings, 
Nassau, New York, and Queens) of equit- 
able representation in the Senate of the 
State of New York and, consequently, of 
an equal vote in state senatorial elections: 


No county shall have four or more senators 
unless it shall have a full ratio! for each 
senator. N.Y. Const., Art. ITI, § 4 (1894) 
... except that if any county having three 
or more senators at the time of any appor- 


l One ratio equals 1/50th of the State’s total 
citizen population. Therefore, a county can not 
have a fourth Senator unless such county has at 
least eight percent of the State’s total citizen 


population. 


TABLE I. SENATE-SEAT REMAINDERS IN ALL COUNTIES HAVING THREE OR MORE FULL RATIOS? 


Area 1892 1905 1915 

New York City 92,444 153,874 182,839 

Bronx — — 9,564 

Kings 58,264 48,702 151,701 

New York 84,180 105,172 21,574 

Queens — — —— 
Remainder of state — 14,797 238,413 

Erie — 14,797 23,413 

Nassau — — — 
Constitutional ratio 

for apportioning 

senators* 115,817 


1925 1930 1940 1950 1960 
373,618 558,945 515,837 435,652 511,427 
146,914 177,808 1,184 241,905 982,231 
58,148 161,306 175,241 38,566 277,797 
108,599 142,421 127,818 91,312 20,051 
64,957 77,415 211,644 63,869 131,348 
57,265 40,988 20,992 26,295 350,983 
57,265 40,988 20,992 26,295 57,750 
>= = a — 293,233 


141,260 161,190 198,356 221,811 248,027 284,069 335,646 


a Computed on basis of citizen population 1892~1950, Legislative Document (1950) No. 31 at 77-91; 


Legislative Document (1953) No. 98 at 14A-14B. 


b Based on total, rather than citizen, population since the 1960 tabulations of citizen population are 


not yet completed. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Advance Reports, Final 
Population Counts, New York PC(A1)-34 at 3 (1960). Because the ratio between citizens and aliens 
is now approximately the same in every county, the inclusion of aliens in the apportionment base is 
a matter of no practical consequence. See Table XV infra. 

* The New York Constitution provides that the ratio for apportioning Senators shall be obtained 
by dividing the State’s total citizen population by fifty. Consequently, a county that has three full 
ratios has six percent of the State’s citizen population. 
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tionment shall be entitled on such ratio to 
an additional senator or senators, such 
additional senator or senators shall be 
given to such county in addition to the 
fifty senators, and the whole number of 
senators shall be increased to that extent. 
N.Y. Const., Art. II, § 4 (1894). 


2. The full-ratio rule. As shown in Table I, the 


full-ratio rule requires the State’s six most 
populous counties to have large unrepre- 
sented populations. 

. The provision for enlarging the Senate. 
Since the State’s six most populous coun- 
ties are required to have a full ratio (2% of 
the State’s total citizen population) for 
each Senator, the average citizen popula- 
tion per Senator in these counties must 
exceed the ratio. Under the 1960 census, 
the ragio will be 335,646 but the average 
population per Senator in the six most 
populous counties (Bronx, Erie, Kings, 
Nassau, New York, and Queens) will be 
367,587. Moreover, because Senators are 
apportioned to the six most populous coun- 
ties on the basis of a fifty-member Senate 
while the actual Senate is larger, arithmetic 
necessity requires Senators to be appor- 
tioned to the other counties on a second 
ratio that is smaller than the constitutional 
ratio. Under the 1960 census, thirty of the 
State’s fifty-seven Senators will be distrib- 
uted to counties having only 6,857,452 
inhabitants. This means that the average 
population for each of these thirty Senators 
will be only 228,582. Consequently, the 
second ratio (228,582) will be more than 
one-third smaller than the average popula- 
tion per Senator in the six most populous 
counties (367,587). If the Senate should be 
composed of only fifty members, however, 
there will be only twenty-three Senators to 
distribute among these less populous coun- 
ties. Therefore, the second ratio would be 
298,150—nineteen percent smaller than the 
average in the six most populous counties 
(367,587) and eleven percent smaller than 
the constitutional ratio (835,646). In other 
words, the larger the Senate, the greater 
the difference between the first and second 
ratios and the more under-represented the 
most populous counties are in relation to 
the less populous counties. (See Table IT). 

. The full-ratio rule combined with the enlarged 
Senate. Under the 1960 census, the full 
ratio rule will permit Nassau to have only 
three Senators although Nassau has a pop- 
ulation of 3.87 ratios. Therefore, the aver- 
age senatorial district in Nassau County 


will have 483,390 inhabitants. If the fil'- 
ratio rule of the New York Constitet a > 
be valid, the Legislature simply will tu v- 
no discretion in creating districts im Nas: 
County which will be forty-seven pers: 
more populous than the state-wide avei g 
of 294,426. Moreover, the second ratio y'i. 
be only 228,582. If the ruling in the Fe 
case (291 N.Y. 198) be the only po-1: 
interpretation of the provision for enlai y £. 
the Senate, the Legislature will havc r 
discretion about the size of the sic.. 
ratio. Then when the Legislature atteri s. 
to conform to the various districting ru. 
that are also prescribed by the New ‘cr 
Constitution, some of the districts vi: 
inevitably be less populous than the secc . 
ratio. In order to conform to these disiri 
ing rules, the Legislature will probably 1u 3 
to re-create the Essex-Saratoga-Wer + 
(now the 39th) District, which is and vi 
be the State’s least populous senainit: 
district with only 168,398 inhabitants < 
more than forty percent less than the siaic . 
wide average. Therefore, the range of vir 
ation between the most and the least po vi - 
lous districts will be at least ninety } © 
cent.? That is, the population in an aver g> 
Nassau district will be more than two en 
one-half times the population of the In.s:: - 
Saratoga-Warren District. Even if the ¢i 
tricting rules would allow the Legislot :: 
to make the smallest district one havr : 
228,582 inhabitants, the district would s : 
be forty-seven percent less populous ila 
the average district in Nassau. Therece 
even if all the districting rules were dele ¢ 
from the New York Constitution, the t 
apportionment rules mentioned cixv. 
would still require the least populous « : 
trict to have no more than 228,582 inha > - 
tants and the most populous distriei i. 
have at least 433,390 under the census c. 
1960. 


. Consistent discrimination. Not only deI 


full-ratio rule and the provision for ems v- 
ing the Senate create large variation. x 
tween the most and least populous se x 
torial districts, but they also discrimin.: 
consistently against the most popul: 
metropolitan counties (now Bronx, S i 
Kings, Nassau, New York, and Qucc:- 
and allow the least populous counti: = ; 
elect a senatorial majority. 


6. Uniform discrimination caused by beth 77+ - 


2 433,390 minus 168,398 equals 264,992, wits. 
divided by 294,426, equals 90 percent. (Tas 
IIT.) 
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Year Pennies Citizen P Numberof _ Population 
° ; Population Senators per Senator 
1960* ° Six largest counties 9,924,852 27 367 , 587 
: All other counties 6,857,452 30 228 , 5824 
Entire State 16 , 782 , 304 57 294 ,426 
Constitutional ratio 16,782,304 50 335, 646> 
1953 Five largest counties 8,181,810 27 301,178 
All other counties 6,071,639 31 195 , 859° 
Entire State 14,203 ,449 58 244 , 887 
Constitutional ratio 14,203 ,449 50 284 ,069° 
1943 Five largest counties 7,283 ,558 27 267 ,910 
All other counties 5,167,771 29 178, 1998 
Entire State 12,401,329 56 221,452 
Constitutional ratio 12,401,329 50 248 ,027° 
1917 Four largest counties 3,913,622 23 170,157 
All other counties 4,145,893 28 148 , 0685 
Entire State 8,059,515 51 158,030 
Constitutional ratio 8,059,515 50 161,190Þ 
1907 Three largest counties 3,417,651 23 148,594 
All other counties 3,645,337 28 130,191» 
Entire State 7,062 ,988 51 138 ,490 
Constitutional ratio 7,062 ,988 50 141,260» 
1894 Two largest counties 2 , 292 , 967 19 +120 ,682 
All other counties 3,497,898 31 112, 835+ 
Entire State 5,790,865 50 115,817’ 


a=second ratio; »=first ratio. 1894-1953, computed from statistics published in Legislative Docu- 
ment (1950) No. 31 at 77-91 and Legislative Document (1953) No. 98 at 14A-14B. 

* For 1960, computed from 1960 census of total, rather than citizen, population. See note b at the 
end of Table I supra. 


Metaraman. 


vistons. It would be incorrect to think that 
the full-ratio rule is responsible for all of 
the disparity between the senatorial repre- 
sentation of the most populous counties 
and that of the other counties. For, as 
shown in Table V, even if the full-ratio rule 
were retained, the disparity between the 
senatorial representation of the most popu- 
lous counties and that of the other counties 
could have been reduced if there had been 
no provision for enlarging the Senate. 

The provision for enlarging the Senate 
means that the greater the population of a 


metropolitan county becomes, the more 
overrepresented the less populous counties 
become. This is a matter of elementary 
arithmetic. Whenever the population of 
one of the most populous counties increases 
so that it is entitled to more Senators than 
it was given in 1894, these additional 
senate seats are not taken from the less 
populous counties, although these coun- 
ties’ percentage of the State’s citizen popu- 
lation may actually have declined. Instead, 
the number of seats held by these less 
populous counties not ogly remains con- 
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TABLE Il], SENATE DISTRICTS UNDER CONSTITUTION OF 1804:° 
IN CITIZEN POPULATION PER SEAT? 


Explanation 1894 1906° 1907 1917 19354 1943 1953 
ve Pe EEEO 


Largest District 156,748 246,187 202,650 194,470 272,614 300,933. e344, 545! 
Smallest District 86 ,507 97,717 106,108 115,575 141,681 129,666 146,666 
Differences 70,241 148,470 96 , 547 78,895 180,988 171,272 197,879 
Average! 115,817 188,489 138,489 158,030 213,280 221,452 244,887 
Percent of Variation! 60.6 107 .2 69.7 49.9 61.4 77.3 80.8 


ier ane 


a Tabulated from statistics published in Legislative Document (1950) No. 31 at 77-91, and Legislative 
Document (1983) No. 98 at 14A-14B. 
b Held invalid as was the Act of 1916 for reasons relating to districting rather than to apportion- 


ment. 


c Same as under the Act of 1916, which was held invalid. See b, supra. 


d Proposed but not passed. 


e Queens, which had a citizen population of 1,203,752 and was given four seats, making a citizen 


population of 300,938 per seat. 


+ f Bronx, Which had a citizen population of 1,378,181 and was given four seats, making a citizen 


population of 344,545 per seat. 


The smallest district subtracted from the largest district. 
h State’s total citizen population divided by number of Senators. 


i The difference divided by the average. 


stant regardless of their loss of population 
but their number of seats actually in- 
creases whenever New York, Bronx, Kings, 
or Erie becomes entitled to fewer seats 


TABLE IV, PER@ENTAGE OF CITIZEN 
POPULATION AND SENATORS 


Counties having: 


Appor- Three or more Less than three tion more nearly commensurate with their 
tion- ratios ratios citizen population. If the next reapportion- 
ment ment creates a Senate of fifty rather than 

P opula- Sanators P opula- Senatori fifty-seven members, the six counties hav- 
tion vA tion % 
% % TABLE V. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CITIZEN 

1960* 59 1 47.4 40.9 52.6 INHABITANTS PER SENATOR 
1953 57.8 46.6 42.7 53.4 i a 
1943 58.3 48.2 41.7 61.8 Counties Remainder of State 
1935** 57.4 50.0 $26: 500. Apporlons having es 
1917 48.6 45.1 51.4 54.9 ment three or pees In actual 
1907 48.4 45.1 51.6 54.9 more ratios SEMPE Senate 
1894 39.6 38.0 60.4 62.0 Senate 
* The computations for 1960 are based on total, 1960* 367 ,587 298 ,150 228 , 582 

rather than citizen, population. See note b at the 1953 301,178 263 , 984 195,859 
end of Table I supra. Al other computations were 1943 267,910 224 , 686 178,199 
made on the basis of citizen population statistics 1935* 244 ,885 196 , 814 181,674 
published in Legislative Document (1950) No. 81 1917 170 ,157 158 , 552 148 ,068 
at 77-91 and Legislative Document (1968) No. 1907 148,595 135,012 130,191 
98 at 14A-14B. 1894 120 , 682 112,835 112,835 


** The 1935 reapportionment was proposed but 
not passed. j ° 


than such county was given in 1894. Thus, 
seven new senatorial seats are created to 
give representation to the increased popu- 
lation of Nassau and Queens while New 
York County’s loss of population means 
the transfer of three of New York County’s 
senatorial seats to the upstate. Conse- 
quently, abolition of the provision for 
enlarging the Senate would make the most 
populous counties’ senatorial representa- 


* See notes to Table IV. 
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TABLE VI. PERCENT OF CITIZEN POPULATION 
AND PERCENT OF SENATORS IN ALL COUN- 
TIES HAVING THREE OR MORE RATIOS 


Reece nce cane 


ü Proportions in three-ratio 
counties 
Total 
Apportion- A sera Senators 
ment Popula- in 
Senators | 50-mem- 
. tion Actual 
in State ber 
Senate 
Senate 7 
% 0 
1960* 57* 59.1 54.0 47 .4* 
1953 58 57.3 54.0 46.6 
1943 56 58.3 54.0 48.2 
1930* 56* 57.4 52.0 46.4* 
1925* 54* 54.5 50.0 46 .3* 
1917 51 48 .6 46.0 45.1 
1907 51 48.4 46.0 45.1 
1894 50 39.6 38.0 38.0 


* No reapportionment act passed. Apportioned 
on the basis of the census in conformity with In re 
Fay, 291 N. Y. 198 (1943). Citizen population 
used in all cases except 1960, for which total 
population was used. See note b to Table I. 


ing more than 59 percent of the State’s 
population (Bronx, Erie, Kings, Nassau, 
New York, and Queens) will have 54 per- 
cent rather than 47.4 percent of the State’s 
senators. (See Table VI and Figure 1.) 
Assembly apportionment and districting. The 
two following provisions of the New York 
Constitution deprive the citizens in New 
York’s thirteen most populous counties 
(Albany, Bronx, Erie, Kings, Monroe, 
Nassau, New York, Niagara, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Queens, Suffolk, and West- 
chester) of equitable representation in the 
Assembly of the State of New York and, 
consequently, of an equal vote in the elec- 
tion of Assemblymen: 


= 


The quotient obtained by dividing the 
whole number of inhabitants of the state, 
excluding aliens, by the number of mem- 
bers of assembly [150], shall be the ratio 
for apportionment, which shall be made as 
follows: One member of assembly shall be 
apportioned to every county, including 
Fulton and Hamilton as one county, con- 
taining Jess than the ratio and one-half 
over. Two members shall be apportioned 
to every other county. The remaining 
members of assembly shall be apportioned 
to the counties having more than two ratios 
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according to the number of inhabitants, 
excluding aliens. Members apportioned on 
remainders shall be apportioned to coun- 
ties having the highest remainders in the 
order thereof respectively. ... N.Y. Const., 
Art. ITI, §5, Para. 2 (1894). 


In counties having more than one senate 
district, the same number of assembly dis- 
tricts shall be put in each senate district, 
unless the assembly districts cannot be 
evenly divided among the senate districts 
of any county, in which case one more as- 
sembly district shall be put in the senate 
district in such county having the largest, 
or one less assembly district shall be put 
in the senate district in such county having 


TABLE VII. NUMBER OF SENATORS ON BASIS OF 
1960 CENSUS OF TOTAL POPULATION® 


County Population Senators» Population 
per Senator 
Bronx 1,424,815 4 356 , 204 
Erie 1,084,688 3 354,896 
Kings 2,627,319 7 375,331 
Nassau 1,300,171 3 433 ,390 
New York 1,698 ,281 5 339 ,656 
Queens 1,809 ,578 5 361,916 
Subtotal 9,924,852 27 367 , 587 
tt ie nr I a es 
On basis of 
second 
ratio® 
Albany 272,926 1 272 ,926 
Monroe 586 ,387 3d 195 ,462 
Niagara 242,269 l 242 ,269 
Oneida 264,401 1 264,401 
Onondaga 423 ,028 gd 911,514 
Suffolk 666,784 34 222,261 
Westchester 808,891 44 202 ,223 
Subtotal 3,064 , 686 15 224,312 
All other counties 3,492,766 15 232,851 
Entire State 16,782,304 57 294 ,426 


8 U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population 
Advance Reports, Final Population Counts, New York PC(AI)-34 
at 3 (1960). 

b Constitutional ratio =335,646. 

© Second ratio =228,582. Sherrill v. O’Brien, 188 N, Y. 185 at 
209 (1907); In re Fay, 291 N. Y. 198 at 213, 218 (1943). Report 
of the [New York] Attorney General 1926 at 85-86. 

4 Since 1894, it has been the practice in each of the five ap- 
portionments to give an additional Senator for a major fraction 
of a second ratio. Legislative Document (1960) No. 31 at 77-91; 
Legislative Document (1968) No. 98 at 144-14B. Under each of 
the five apportionments from the time single-member senatorial 
districts were first adopted in 1846 until 1894, it was the prac- 
tice to give an additional Senator for every major fraction of a 
constitutional ratio—the one and only ratio under the Constitu- 
tion of 1846. 3 Lincoln, T'he Constitutional History of New York 
182-190 (1906); Legislative Document (2950) No. 31 at 92-101. 
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Figure 1. All counties having three or more full senate ratios} 
Percent of citizen population according to last census 
——- — — Percent%f senate seats 
——_-——--—— Percent of seats if Senate had only fifty members 
The vertical distance between the lower and middle curves for any year measures the under-rep- 
resentation caused by enlarging the Senate; that between the middle and upper curves the under- 
representation caused by the full-ratio rule. 


* No reapportionment act passed. See note to Table VI. 

+ Counties having three or more full senate ratios (7.e..6% or more of the State’s citizen popula- 
tion): Kings, New York (including Bronx) since 1894; Erie since 1905; Queens since 1925; and Nassau 
since 1960. 


meneny 


the smallest number of inhabitants, exclud- the State’s total citizen popula- 


ing aliens, as the case may require. tion. 
...N. Y. Const. Art. HI, §5, Para. 4 Third. Counties having more than two 
(1894). ratios, t.e., those having more than 


8. Discriminatory classification. The second 
paragraph of Article IIT, section 5 divides 
the State’s counties into three classes, 
which are hereafter referred to as First, 
Second, and Third class counties: 


one and one-third percent of the 
State’s total citizen population. 


This three-class system now discriminates 
against citizens living in the State’s thir- 
teen most populous counties. Under the 


First. Counties having less than 1} 1960 census, the ratio will be 111,882. One 


ratios, t.e., those having less than 
one percent of the State’s total 
citizen population. 

Second. Counties having from 14 to 2 
ratios, 7.e., those having from one 
to*one and one-third percent of 


and a half ratios will equal 167,823. One 
Assemblyman will be apportioned to each 
of the forty-four counties (with Fulton and 
Hamilton combined) having less than 
167,823 inhabitants. Two Assemblymen 
will then be apportioned to each of the 
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TABLE VIII. AVERAGE CITIZEN POPULATION 
PER ASSEMBLYMAN, BY COUNTY CLASSES* 








e Constitu- First Class Second Third 
Census tional Counties Class Class 
® Ratio Counties Counties 
AEREE ee 

1960 111,882 63 ,599 99 ,299 134,589 
1950 94,690 57 ,648 87 ,390 112 ,477 
1940 82,676 52,187 76,046 97 ,366 
1930 73,937 45,383 64,544 88,606 
1925 64,452 45,677 59,502 73 884 
1915 53,730 41,424 44,860 60,998 
1905 47 ,087 41 ,602 40,385 50,657 
1893 38 ,606 36 ,010 32,452 40,733 


* Computed from statistics published in Legislative Document 
(1942) No. 59 at 32-33 and Legislative Document (1968) No. 98 
at 14. No apportionment act was passed on the basis of the 
census of 1925 or 1930 or 1960. Citizen population used in all 
cases except 1960, for which the above apportionment was based 
on total (rather than citizen) population, because the tabula- 
tions of 1960 citizen population are not yet completed. U, 8. 
Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Advance Re- 
ports, Final Population Counts, New York PC(A1)-34 at 3 
(1960). Since the ratio of citizens to aliens is now approximately 
the same in every county, the inclusion of aliens in the appor- 
tionment base is no longer a matter of practical consequence. 

See Table XV. 


seventeen other counties. This will leave 
72 seats to be distributed among the thir- 
teen Third Class counties. This means that 
forty-four seats will be apportioned to First 
Class counties, which have a population of 
2,798,372 or 63,599 inhabitants per seat. 
Eight seats will be apportioned to four 
Second Class counties, representing 99,299 
inhabitants per seat. The remaining ninety- 
eight will be apportioned to the thirteen 
Third Class counties, which have a total 
population of 13,189,538 or 134,589 in- 
habitants per seat. 

9. Increased number of First Class counties. 
The real cause for the Third Class counties’ 
growing under-representation is the in- 
creased number of First Class counties 
falling below the ratio. In 1894, the First 
Class counties were apportioned only two 

1 seats more than was commensurate with 

' their proportion of the State’s representa- 
tive population, because only 21 were below 
‘the ratio while 15 had unrepresented re- 
mainders. Today, however, there are 39 
counties below the ratio and only five 
First Class counties with unrepresented 
remainders. Consequently, at the next ap- 
portionment, the First Class counties will 
receive 19 seats more than is commensurate 
with their share of the State’s population. 

10. Fixed number of Assemblymen. Because the 
size of the assembly is limited to 150 mem- 
bers and because each county is guaranteed 


» 
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TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES, BY 
ASSEMBLY RATIOS 





Number of counties having assembly 
ratios equal to 


Census Total 
Less Froml From Two or 
than one to 1.5 1.5to2 more 
1960* 39 5 4 13 61 
1950 40 5 4 12 61 
1940 38 7 4 12 6i 
1930* 37 5 8 ii 61 
1925* 34 8 8 11 61 
1915 31 8 10 12 61 
1905 29 12 8 11 60 
1892 21 15 9 14 59 
Class First Second Third State 


* See note at end of Table VIII. 


at least one seat, arithmetic gecessity re-, 
quires the counties falling below the ratio 
to receive their over-representation at the 
expense of the Third Class counties. There- 
fore, as the number of counties falling 
below the ratio increases, the more under- 
represented the Third Class counties be- 
come in relation to the other counties. 

11. “Remaining Members.” The under-repre- 
sentation of the Third Class counties is 
quite unrelated to the controversy about 
which of eight or more formulae should be 
used for apportioning ‘remaining Mem- 
bers” (Legislative Document (1985) No. 85 
at 18-27). These formulae relate only to 
the apportionment of assembly seats after 
one seat has been assigned to each county 
having less than 14 ratios and two have 
been apportioned to all other counties. 
Under the 1960 census, these formulae 
would relate only to the distribution of 72 
seats among the Third Class counties. For 


TABLE X. PERCENT OF CITIZEN INHABITANTS 
AND OF ASSEMBLY SEATS, BY 
COUNTY CLASSES 


First Class Second Class Third Class 
Counties Counties Counties 
Census > 

Topu Seats Popu- Seats Popu- Seats 

lation lation lation 
1960* 16.7 29.3 4.7 5.3 78.6 65.3 
1950 18.3 30.0 4.9 5.3 76.8 64.7 
1940 18.9 30.0 4.9 5.3 76.2 64.7 
1930* 17.2 28.0 9.3 10.7 73.5 61.3 
1925* 19.8 28.0 9.9 10.7 70.3 61.3 
1915 20.0 26.0 11.1 18.3 68.9 60.7 
1905 24.2 27.3 9.1 10.7 66.7 62.0 
1892 22.4 24.0 10.1 12.0 67.5 64.0 


* See note at end of Table VIIL 
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TABLE XI. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSEMBLY SEATS ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1960* 








All Counties 





Having More Number of 








Number of Assembly Seats Under Various Formulae 


ah ant 


than two Constitutional Using Second Ratio : eae 
Constitutional Ratios Cullen o Equal 
Ratios Tuttle Brown McQuade Proportions 

Albany 2.44 2 2 2 4 2 
Bronx 12.73 11 11 11 10 11 
Erie 9.52 8 8 8 8 8 
Kings 23 .48 22 19 19 16 19 
Monroe 5.24 3 4 5 5 4. 
Nassau 11.62 10 16 10 9 10 
New York 15.18 13 13 12 11 13 
Niagara 2.17 2 2 2 3 2 
Oneida 2.36 2 2 2 4 2 
Onondaga 3.78 2 3 3 4 3 
, Queens e 16.17 14 13 13 12 13 
Suffolk 5.96 4 5 5 6 5 
Westchester 7.238 5 6 6 6 6 
Total 117.88 98 98 98 98 98 


* See note at end of Table VIII. See also Legislative Document (1935) No. 85 at 18-27. 


12, 


13. 


all practical purposes, the selection of the 
equal proportions or major-fractions for- 
mulainstead of the Brown formula will mean 
shifting one sea? from Monroe County to 
New York County. These formulae have 
nothing to do with the apportionment of 
Assemblymen to the First and Second Class 
counties. The choice of an apportionment 
formula for distributing “remaining Mem- 
bers” under the present New York Con- 
stitution simply determines which of the 
thirteen Third Class counties will suffer the 
greatest inequity. 

Three alternatives. Equitable representation 
in the New York Assembly can be given to 
the State’s thirteen most populous counties 
in only one of three ways: (1) greatly 
enlarging the total number of Assembly- 
men, (2) abolishing the guarantee of sepa- 
rate representation to each of the State’s 
thirty-nine counties that are below the 
ratio, or (8) electing the State’s 150 As- 
semblymen in the state at-large. 

The districting rule. The fourth paragraph 
of Article III, section 5, which requires an 
assembly district to lie wholly in the same 
senatorial district, produces even greater 
population differentials between assembly 
districts than appear in Tables VIII and X 
supra. Onondaga, for example, now has two 
Senators and three Assemblymen. This 


means that one Assemblyman is elected in 
one of Onondaga’s senatorial districts while 
Onondaga’s other senatorial district has 
been divided into two assembly districts. 
Since Onondaga’s two senatorial districts 
each have the same number of citizen 
inhabitants, as required by the New York 
Consititution,? one of Onondaga’s assembly 
districts contains twice as many citizen 
inhabitants as either of the other two docs. 
Moreover, this rule, which precludes divid- 
ing an assembly district between two sena- 
torial districts, required similar population 
inequalities between assembly districts in 
Erie, Kings, New York, and Queens coun- 
ties as well as in Onondaga County under 
the apportionment of 1958 (Table XII 
infra) and will require even more popula- 
tion inequalities between assembly districts 
under the next reapportionment (Table 
XIII and Table XIV infra). 


af. nor shall any [senate] district contain a 


greater excess in population over an adjoining dis- 
trict in the same county, than the population of a 
town or block therein adjoining such district. 
Counties, towns or blocks which, from their loca- 
tion, may be included in either of two districts, 
shall be so placed as to make said districts most 
nearly equal in number of inhabitants, excluding 
aliens.” N. Y. Const., Art. ILI, §4, Para. 1 (1894). 
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TABLY XII. ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS IN ALL COUNTIES HAVING TWO OR MORE SENATE DISTRICTS 


è UNDER APPORTIONMENT OF 1953 
Total Numberof 1950 Citizen Population in Hach 
Total Number Assembly Assembly District} 
Number os 
Number of Districts 
County of ; 
of Senate abel Senate in Each Range 
Districts Distric ta Districts Senate Average 
District From To 
Bronx 4 12 4 3 114,832 114,857 114,848 
Erie 3 8 — — 97,610 146 ,423 109,813 
2 3 97,610 97,613 97,612 
1 2 146,408 146,423 e 146,416 
Kings 9 22 oe — 96,114 144,182 117,963 
4 3 96,114 96,123 96,119 
5 2 144,171 144,182 144,176 
Monroe 2 4 2 2 118,753 118,766 118,759 
Nassau 3 6 3 2 81,361 137 ,201* 109,282 
New York 6 16 — — 99,755 149,655 112,283 
4 3 99,755 99,770 99,763 
2 2 149,630 149,655 149,643 
Onondaga 2 3 — — 83,613 167,226 111,484 
1 2 83 ,613 83,614 83,6134 
1 1 167 , 226 167 ,226 
Queens 5 13 — — 98 , 947 148,421 114,170 
8 3 98 ,947 99 ,158 99 ,018 
2 2 148,107 148,421 148 , 264 
Westchester 3 6 3 2 98,874  101,686* 100,280 


* Differential caused by rule: “No town, except a town having more than a ratio of apportionment 
and one-half over... shall be divided in the formation of assembly district, ....’’ N. Y. Const., 
Art. ITI, § 5, Para. 4. This means that no town can be divided unless it contains more than one and 
one-third percent of the State’s total citizen population. 

f Tabulated from statistics in The [New York] City Record (June 3, 1954) at 4082-4086, 4088-4093, 
and from those supplied by Mr. C. Burr Reed, former Executive Clerk to the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Reapportionment. 
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TABLE XIN. ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS IN ALL COUNTIES ENTITLED TO TWO OR MORE SENATE DISTRICTS 


ev a AA A ea a A 


Bronx 


Erie 


Kings 


Monroe 


Nassau 


New York 


Onondaga 


Queens 


Suffolk 


Westchester 


of Senate 
Districts 


3° 


Be 


ge 


de 


UNDER CENSUS OF 1960 


of Assembly 
Districts! 


11 


19 


10 


12 


13 


Total Number Total Number Number of 


Senate 
Districts 


Number of 
Assembly 
Districts in 
Each Senate 
District 


nD o 


te oe 


= bo 


District? 


129 , 529 
118,735 
178, 102 


133,086 
118,299 
177,448 


138,280 
125,110 
187 , 666 


117,277 
97,731 
195,462 


130,017 
144,463 
108 ,348 


141,523 
169 , 828 
113,219 


141,009 
105,757 
211,514 


139,198 
120 ,639 
180 , 958 


133,357 
111,131 
222,261 


134,816 
101,112 
202,223 


Approximate 1960 
PopwWiation in 
Each Assembly 


PE NU RANI irre —— ARRAN Ht e — PR LEAH ht ee thf ey AAAA gE AAS en RENEE a eine NE t ee 


a Apportioned according to the Brown formula. Legislative Document (1958) No. 98 at 11-12; Matier 
of Dowling, 219 N.Y. 44 at 59 (1916). 
b U. 5. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Advance Reports, Final Population Counts, 


New York PC(A1)-34 at 3 (1960). 


o Since 1894, it has been the practice in each of the five apportionments (excluding those of 1°06 
and 1916 which were held invalid) to give an additional Senator for a major fraction of a second ratio. 
Legislative Document (1950) No. 31 at 77-91; Legislative Document (1953) No. 98 at 14A-14B. Under 
the five apportionments from the time single-member senatorial districts were first adopted in 1846 
until 1894, it was the practice to give an additional Senator for every major fraction of a constitutional 
ratio—the one and only ratio under the Constitution of 1846. 3 Lincoln, The Constitutional History 
of New York 182*190 (1906); Legislative Document (1950) No. 81 at 92-101. 
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TABLE XIV. APPORTIONMENT OF ASSEMBLYMEN 
ON BASIS OF 1960 CENSUS OF TOTAL 


POPULATION*® 
I ce teenie oreo 


County 


Schuyler 
Yates 
Schoharie 
Lewis 
Greene 


Putnam 
Seneca 
Orleans 
Wyoming 
Essex 


Tioga 
Cortland 
Chenango 
Delaware 
Allegany 


Warren 
Livingston 
Franklin 
Sullivan 
Columbia 


Washington 

Otsego 

Genesee 

Madison 

Fulton & Hamilton 


Montgomery 
Tompkins 
Herkimer 
Wayne 
Ontario 


Clinton 
Cayuga 
Cattaraugus 
Oswego 
Jefferson 


Dutchess (2 districts) 


Saratoga 
Orange (2 districts) 
Steuben 
Monroe (4 districts) 


Chemung 


Westchester (4 districts) 
Onondaga (2 districts) 


Broome (2 districts) 
Nassau (4 districts) 


Richmond (2 districts) 


Suffolk (4 districts) 
St. Lawrence 


NEW YORK STATE AVERAGE 
New York (6 districts) 


Erie (6 districts) 
Bronx (9 districts) 
Ulster 

Queens (9 districts) 


1960 Population in 
Each Assembly 
District 


15,044 
18,614 
22 616 
23 ,249 
31,372 


31,722 
31,984 
34,159 
34,793 
35,300 


1960 Population in 


approx, 
approx. 
approx. 
approx, 
approx. 
approx. 


approx. 


approx, 
approx. 


approx. 
approx. 
approx. 


approx. 


37,802 
41,118 
43 243 
43 540 
43,978 


44,002 
44,053 
44,742 
45,272 
47 ,322 


48,476 
51,942 
53,994 
54,635 
55,571 


57,240 
66,164 
86,370 
67,989 
68,070 


72,722 
73,942 
80,187 
86,118 
87,835 


88,004 
89,096 
91,867 
97,691 
97,7317 


98,706 
101,112f 
105,757F 
106,331 
108 ,348F 


110,996 
111,181 
111,239 


111,882 


113 219+ 
118 , 2997 
118,735 
118,804 

120,639} 


Rank County Each Assembly 
District 

97- 98 Niagara (2 districts) approx. 121,135f 

99~113 Kings (15 districts) approx. 125,110t 
114-116 Oneida (2 districts) approx. 132 , 2017 
116-117 Albany (2 districts) approx. 136 ,463T 
1i8 Rockland 136 , 803 
119 Rensselaer 142,585 
120-125 Nassau (6 districts) approx. 144 ,463fł 
126 Chautauqua 145 ,377 
127 Schenectady 152 ,896 
128-133 New York (6 districts) approx. 169 ,828t 
134-135 Erie (2 districts) approx. 177 ,448t 
136-137 Bronx (2 districts) approx. 178,102+ 
138-141 Queens (4 districts) approx. 180,958} 
142-145 Kings (4 districte} approx. 187 ,6866ł 
146 Monroe (1 district) approx. 195 ,462+ 
147-148 Westchester (2 districts) approx. 202 ,223+ 
149 Onondaga (1 district) approx. 211,514 | 
150 Suffolk (1 district) approx. 222 ,261+ 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Ad- 
vance Reports, Final Population Counts, New York PC(AI)-34 
at 3 (1960). Assemblymen apportioned according to Brown 
formula. Legislative Document (1958) No. 98, at 11-12; Matter 
of Dowling, 219 N.Y. 44 at 59 (1916). 

+ Assembly districts distributed among senatorial districts in 
conformity with the requirement of N.Y. Const., Art. ITT, §5, 
Para. 4 (1894), quoted in section 7 of the text, supra. The popu- 
lation in districts in the multimember counties may vary due 
to the rule precluding the division of towns and blocks. Ibid. 


14. Citizen and total population. Because the 
tabulations of New York’s 1960 citizen 
population are not yet completed, all ap- 
portionment computations for 1960 are 
based on total (rather than citizen) popula- 
tion. Since the ratio between citizens and 
non-citizens is now approximately the same 
in every county,‘ the inclusion of aliens in 
the apportionment base is a matter of no 
practical consequence. Yet, the State dis- 
bursed almost $300,000 to have the citizen 
census tabulations made after the 1950 
census and is now preparing to disburse 
approximately $400,000 to have the 1960 
citizen population tabulated. Inclusion of 
aliens in the apportionment base in 1953, 
however, would not have transferred a 
single Senator or Assemblyman from one 
county to another. The distribution of 


4 According to the 1950 census the percentage 
of citizen population to total population was 95.8 
for New York state as a whole; it ranged from a 
low of 91.6 for New York County to a high of 
99.2 for Schuyler County. Legislative Document 


(1958) No. 98, p. 14. ° ° 
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Senators would have been precisely the 
same if total population rather than citizen 
population had been used for apportion- 
ment purposes in 1953. 


TABLE XV. COMPARISON OF APPORTIONMENTS, 
BY CITIZEN POPULATION AND TOTAL 








POPULATION 
Number of Number of 
All Third Class Assemblymen* Senate Ratios 
Counties Under 
the Census of Citizen Total Citizen Total 
1950 Popula- Populs~ Popule- Popula- 
tion tion tion tion 
Bronx 12 12 4+ 4-4- 
Erie 8 8 3+ 3+- 
Kings 22 22 9+- 9 +- 
New York 16 16 6+ 6- 
Queens & 13 13 5+ 54+ 
Number of 
second ratios 
Citizen Total 
Popule- Popula- 
tion tion 
Albany 2 2 1.20 1.19 
Monroe 4 4 2.43 2.43 
Nassau 6 6 3.35 3.35 
Oneida 2 2 1.11 1.11 
Onondaga 3 3 1.71 1.70 
Suffolk 3 o 3 1.33 1.37 
Westchester 6 6 3.07 3.11 


* Apportioned on basis of statistics published in Legislative 
Document (1953) No. 88 at 14, Assemblymen apportioned ac- 
cording to the Brown formula. Id. at 11-12; Matter of Dowling, 
219 N.Y. 44 at 59 (1916). 


TABLE XVI. SENATORIAL APPORTIONMENT BASED 
ON TOTAL POPULATION IN 19605 


Be Banat Population per 


County Population 


Senator 

Bronx 1,424,815 4 356 , 204 
Erie 1,064,688 3 354 , 896 
Kings 2 ,627 ,319 7 375,331 
Nassau 1,300,171 3 433 ,390 
New York 1 ,698 , 281 5 339 ,656 
Queens 1,809,578 5 361,916 
Subtotal 9,924,852 27 367 , 587 
All other counties 6 , 857 ,452 30° 228 , 582 
Entire State 16,782 ,304 57° 294 ,426 


ratio ~335 ,646 


® See Table XV supra. 

b U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Ad- 
vance Reports, Final Population Counts, New York PC(A1)-34 
at 3 (1960). 

° See note opposite, right-hand column. 
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TABLE XVII. ASSEMBLY APPORTIONMENT BASED 
ON TOTAL POPULATION IN 1960,* BY 
COUNTY CLASSES 











Population 
Counties Population” Assembly, per 
iiai Agsemblyman 
THIRD CLASS 
Albany 272 ,926 2 136 ,463 
Bronx 1,424,815 11 129,529 
Erie 1,064,688 8 133 ,086 
Kings 2 ,627 ,319 19 138 ,280 
Monroe 586 ,387 5 117,277 
Nassau 1,300,171 10 130,017 
New York 1,698,281 12 141,523 
Niagara 242 ,269 2 121,135 
Oneida 264,401 2 132,201 
Onondaga 423 ,028 3 141,009 
Queens 1,809 ,578 13 139,198 
Suffolk 666 ,784 5 133,357 
Westchester 808 , 891 6 134,815 
Subtotal 13,189,538 98° 134,589 
SECOND CLASS 
Broome 212 ,661 2 106 ,331 
Dutchess 176,008 2 88 ,004 
Orange 183 ,734 2 $1,867 
Richmond 221,991 2 110,998 
Subtotal 794,394 8 99,299 
FIRST CLASS 
45 counties 
(including , 
Hamilton) 2,798 ,372 44 63,599 
NEW YORK ATATE 16 , 782 ,304 150 ratio =111,882 





a See Table XV supra, 

b U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population Ad- 
vance Reporis, Final Population Counts, New York PC(A1)-34 
at 3 (1960). 

° 72 “remaining Members” apportioned to Third Class coun- 
ties according to the Brown formula. Legislative Document 
(1968) No, 98 at 11~12, 





Total number of Senators determined in conformity with 
In re Fay, 291 N.Y. 198 (1943) as follows: 





Number of Number of 
All counties now Senators Senators 
having three or apportioned by according to Gain 
more full ratios Convention of Census of 
1894 1960 
Bronx 12 5 } = 
New York 4 
Erie 3 3 0 
Kings 7 7 0 
Nassau 3 } 
7 
Queens } { 5 T 
Additional Senators 4-7 


Basie number of Senators 50 


Total number of Senators 57 





COMMUNICATIONS 
CAN THE “OUTSIDER’S” ROLE BE LEGITIMATE? 


To THE EDIYOR: 


Ralph “Huitt brings unusual insight and 
experience to his effort [The Outsider in the 
Senate: An Alternative Role,” this Review, 
Vol. 55 (September, 1961), pp. 566-575] to 
revise and elaborate upon previous writings on 
the norms of the United States Senate. None- 
theless, his translation of my work! into role 
theory is at times based upon misconceptions of 
the meaning and implications of my analysis. 
And I fear that his reinterpretation of my ideas 
leads more to confusion than to clarity. For 
these reasons, I feel compelled to make a brief 
comment here. 

The Senate ‘‘folkways” about which I have 
written are normatwe expectations widely 
shared among senators. They are not descriptions 
of overt behavior which, in some cases, varies 
widely from the norms. The existence of sys- 
tematic deviations from these norms by a few 
senators is consistent with a widespread recog- 
nition of them. Senator Proxmire, for example, 
is fully aware of their existence as Huitt’s case 
study clearly indicates. The other “Outsiders” 
in the Senate whom I interviewed were equally 
aware of the prevailing folkways. Moreover, 
the persistence of nonconformity in the history 
of the Senate does not diminish the importance 
of the norms. Prostitution has existed along 
with (and partly as a result of) more conven- 
tional standards of sexual morality throughout 
the history of mankind. Such institutionalized 
evasions of norms may, in fact, contribute to 
the smooth functioning of the norms they 
violate. Huitt is probably correct, for example, 
in suggesting that a few Outsiders are “func- 
tional” for the Senate and the larger political 
system of which it is a part. 

But how “legitimate” is this kind of behavior 
considered to be by senators? “Acceptance and 
esteem” by the general public and scholars, 
which Huitt mentions, is entirely irrelevant for 
present purposes since we are concerned with 
the norms of the Senate group. ‘The evidence 
is strong,” he argues, “that the Senate accepts 
as legitimate a wide range of behavior,” 
including that of the Outsider. But what 
“strong evidence” does he present? He notes 
that the seniority rule is applied to Outsiders as 
well as to others; that personal relationships 
between Outsiders and their colleagues remain 


1 Donald R. Matthews, U.S. Senators and Their 
World (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960), especially ch. 5. 


reasonably smooth; that Senator Proxmire 
says that no sanctions have been imposed 
upon him; that very few Outsiders have been 
officially censured; and that pictures of Sena- 
tors La Follette and Norris have been hung on 
the walls of the Reception room. This is very 
slim evidence indeed. By tolerating the idio- 
syncrasies of the Outsiders, the Senators are 
conforming to some of the strongest folkways of 
the chamber—the importance of courtesy, 
tolerance, ‘live and let live,” and seniority. 
The fact that some Outsiders are—once safely 
dead—considered to be ‘‘great Senators’ does 
not mean that their colleagues thought their 
behavior when alive was “legitimate.” The 
“Senate man” seeks concrete, short-run, and 
necessarily limited objectives and his conform- 
ity to the unwritten rules of behavior in the 
chamber help him accomplish these goals. The 
Outsider, on the other hand, can and some- 
times does think in far longer-range terms. His 
immediate and direct influence in the Sénate is 
usually slight, but he may have an impact on 
mass attitudes outside the Senate which may 
lead to major legislative pay-offs over the long 
haul. The historians decide that those who 
succeed at this are “great, and future genera- 
tions of Senators concur. But did his colleagues 
at the time consider his behavior legitimate or 
did they merely tolerate him? Huitt ignores the 
difference between legitimacy and tolerance. 

If Huitt’s “strong evidence” in support of the 
“legitimacy” of the Outsider role is unimpres- 
sive, what is the evidence to the contrary? In 
my interviews almost all the Senators were 
morally indignant at the behavior of Outsiders. 
They expressed exasperated tolerance, yes; but 
I uncovered no evidence that they granted 
Outsiders legitimacy. Moreover, the Outsiders 
I interviewed were extremely sensitive to ques- 
tions about the folkways and constantly sought 
to justify their transgressions to themselves, to 
me, and to others. The Outsiders themselves 
seem to have a lurking doubt of the legitimacy 
of their own behavior. 

In addition, there are theoretical and logical 
complications to Huitt’s thesis. Can any group 
consider alienation from its norms “legitimate” 
and still survive? I think not. Yet Huitt makes 
the ‘‘conscious rejection” of the prevailing 
norms of the Senate the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Outsider.? Besides if the “role” 


2 In Senator Proxmire’s case, Huitt gives two 
conflicting interpretations of tlfis rejection: first, 
he argues that Proxmire’s nonconformity to 
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is widely considered to be legitimate by Sena- 
tors, why call those who play it “Outsiders”? 
No one denies that some Senators behave in 
the fashion which Huitt labels that of the Out- 
sider. But is this a “role”? The term is cer- 
tainly one of the most elastic in the language of 
social science, but Huitt stretches it well be- 
yond the breaking point. At various places he 
defines “role” as “. . . the dynamic, behavioral 
aspect of the official position,” ‘‘the norms 
which define the rights and obligations of his 


Senate folkways was a result of his personality 
and “compulsive Independence” which more or 
less inevitably drove him into nonconformity; 
second, he argues that Proxmire exercised choice 
in the selection of his role. 
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position,” “an ‘ideal type,’ ” “an ‘ideal pat- 
tern’ of behavior,” ‘the way the Senator relates 
himself generally to his colleagues and the 
obligations of his office, or better, the style of 
his performance,” etc. Such a rubbery use of 
the role concept—sometimes meañing norma- 
tive expectations, sometimes behavifrs, some- 
times both—is hardly likely to clarify our 
understanding. Until such time as role theory 
is rigorously applied to the behavior of Sena- 
tors—and I hope the time is soon and believe 
that Professor Huitt is the logical man to do 
it—I suggest that less pretentious concepts 
drawn from group theory will be more fruitful 
in analyzing the Senate. 
Donan R. MATTHEWS 
University of North Carolina 


ON MENDELSON ON CONFLICT 


‘To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Tresolini’s review of Wallace 
Mendelson’s book, Justices Black and Frank- 
furter: Conflict on the Court (in the June issue, 
p. 403), gives the impression that this essay is a 
carefully balanced analysis of two conflicting 
views of the judicial function, in which Mendel- 
son reluctantly lines up with Frankfurter. Yet 
I can find little in the substance of the text to 
support this characterization. To be sure, even 
Mendelson might take offense at being told 
that he has not alréady and definitively com- 
mitted himself. 

This monograph is concerned with conflict 
on the Court; but it apparently is a special sort 
of conflict in which one of the judges has been 
declared the winner by definition, Mendelson 
provides us with a very eloquent defense of a 
particular theory of jurisprudence which he 
shares with Frankfurter. But there is no serious 
attempt to match Frankfurter’s arguments 
with Black’s; rather the latter’s position is 
continuously and contemptuously interpreted 
to be that of a “dedicated idealist in search of a 
dream.” Clearly this is damning with faint 
praise, for in the context of the book, and in- 
deed, in the context of much of the literature 
in the field, idealism is held, a priorit, to be 
contrary to a “proper” judicial attitude, 
whereas the values which are attributed to 
Frankfurter—wise, humble, pragmatic, de- 
tached, and somewhat contemptuous of mis- 
placed noble sentiment—are apparently in- 
digenous to the ranks of the judicial elite. To 
further illustrate that Frankfurter belongs 
with the “goods” and Black with the “bads,” 
Mendelson distorts the Black-Frankfurter 
conflict by equating it with the “philosopher 
king—rule of law’ dichetomy. Frankfurter be- 
comes heir of the great Aristotelian tradition of 
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Taney, Waite, Holmes, Brandeis, Learned 
Hand, Stone, and Cardozo, while Black is 
pictured as carrying out the Platonic machina- 
tions of Marshall, Field, Peckham, Fuller, and 
Sutherland. In these terms, is there any choice? 

Fortunately, perhaps, the conflict between 
Justices Black and Frankfurter is amenable to 
scholarly treatment. What is required is that 
the case for Black be made in the same terms 
as that for Frankfurter. For example, Men- 
delson presents Frankfurter as one who weighs 
all of the relevant variables in deciding a case, 
while in contrast, Black finds “single issues” 
which control his responses despite the particu- 
lar facts of a case. Yet, does not Frankfurter 
have a scale of values and priorities as weil? 
How else can one explain his consistent philo- 
sophical deference to “the legislative will,” or 
his preoccupation with federalism? To quote 
Justice Brennan in a recent monograph. 
“Tneither should] federalism be raised to the 
plane of an absolute, nor the Bill of Rights 
reduced to a precatory trust.” Even Mendelson 
himself has noted elsewhere that Frankfurter 
has special areas of sympathy where he tends to 
depart from his “norm” of self-restraint. 

How, therefore, is one to differentiate ob- 
jectively between Black’s libertarian idealism 
and Frankfurter’s federalistic vision? On what 
scale is this conflict to be measured? It is, quite 
clearly, an entirely different question when 
based on the assumption that both judges are 
responsive to personal priority values. 

Furthermore, is it not possible, as Tresolini 
finally asks, that Frankfurter’s conception of 
the legislative process does not square with the 
realities of modern politics? Is it entirely im- 
probable that Black’s conception of the Court 
as the prime defender of civil liberties is 
actually a very realistic doctrine? Any ob- 
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jective analysis of the conflict between these 
two judges would also have to consider the 
merits of Black’s conception of the Supreme 
Court as the custodian of the morals of the 
political process. Here again, it is conceivable 
that the Black (Stone) view might prove to be 
the one more cognizant of the actualities of 
twentieth-century political life. 

Failing even to raise these questions, let 
alone attempting to answer them, Mendelson 
could hardly be accused of studying a conflict 
situation. Perhaps he intended to write a de- 
fense of the Frankfurter position; if so this is 
all the more reason for a reviewer to indicate 
that his author is a protagonist in the struggle 
he is describing. The very fact that Mendelson 
has demonstrated exceptional insights here and 
elsewhere is all the more reason for expecting 
him to meet and not obfuscate challenging 
questions. 

JOEL B. GROSSMAN 

State Unwersity of Towa 


To THE EDITOR: 
In reply to Grossman’s comments: 


(1) I deeply regret that he has used the term 
“contemptuous” in relation to my attitude 
toward the efforts of any judge. Nothing could 
could be farther from the mark. 

(2) The language in quotation marks just 
below the middle of his second paragraph is not 
a quotation of anything that I have written. 

(3) Justice Frankfurter does indeed have a 
“scale of values.” He leans heavily toward the 
view that basic policy issues should be left for 
the politically responsible agencies of govern- 
ment. It is suggested that this “conception of 
the legislative process does not square with the 
realities of modern politics.’ Wasn’t it on 
precisely this ground that the “old Court” ran 
amuck? Getting only half a loaf in the give- 
and-take of politics, conservatives then-——like 
liberals now-~demanded the whole loaf in 
court. When the “nine old men” complied in 
the name of “higher law,” they went bankrupt. 
Shall we have a repeat performance in the name 
of “political morality’? Let us face it: the 
Court’s only base of strength is public confi- 
dence. In the long run it defies the ‘realities 
of ... politics” at its peril. For me these are 
still the basic considerations. That is why I 
have concentrated on them, rather than on 
matters which Grossman evidently finds more 
important. 

(4) Of course, if I have posed the wrong 
issues, my conclusions must be faulty. But I 
suggest to those who are so understandably 
concerned with the “morals of the political 
process” that one does not get an accurate pic- 
ture of Mr. Justice Black’s jurisprudence by 
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concentrating on a handful of “free speech” 
cases, and ignoring the great bulk of his efforts. 
What is the value of free speech, if such politi- 
cal compromises as it produced in FELA and 
FLSA, for example, are to be ignored on the 
bench? Surely the Congresses that adopted and 
amended FELA were not as overwhelmingly 
‘“pro-labor” as Justice Black’s record in the 
FELA cases indicates. Are we really to believe 
that the embryo of FLSA which Senator Black 
introduced in the Senate was not drastically 
watered down after businessmen had spoken 
freely against it? Ironically those who are least 
respectful of legislative judgment in the few 
free-speech cases are also least respectful of it 
in the many cases involving only economic in- 
terests. Just where, then, are the legislative 
fruits of free discussion to prevail? A burning 
“faith” in democracy and impatience with its 
results seems to be a characteristic of both 
judicial, and academic activists. . 

WALLACE MENDELSON 

The University of Texas 


To TEE EDITOR: 


Professor Grossman chastises me for not 
being more critical of Mendelson’s book and 
for not pointing out that he is a “protagonist 
in the struggle he is describing.” Grossman 
claims that Mendelson has already declared 
Frankfurter the winner. Tere is no doubt that 
Mendelson is favorably disposed to the Frank- 
furter position. But the book is much more 
balanced than Grossman would have us believe. 

In passage after passage which Grossman 
has ignored, Mendelson reveals clearly that 
neither view is completely “right” or “wrong” 
and that neither has or should prevail over the 
other. For example, on page 8 he notes that 
the “Court oscillates from one view to the 
other. Yet neither has ever prevailed com- 
pletely. While one dominates, the other nor- 
mally finds expression in futile dissent; futile 
at least for the moment. The difficulty of the 
Court is that in the crisis of our time it has been 
torn—like the rest of us—between two great 
traditions.” (Emphasis supplied.) On page 118 
he notes that ‘‘while these two views are dis- 
tinct at their cores, they fuse into one another 
at their peripheries. Both are deep in American 
culture. Neither prevails to the complete ex- 
clusion of the other even in the work of a single 
judge.” In a concluding remark on Black at 
page 123 Mendelson notes that ‘‘be it, or not, 
a judge’s function, Mr. Justice Black’s dis- 
senting struggle in the realm of civil hberty 
challenges the conscience of the crowd. His 
restless probing at the frontieys of freedom may 
help us to achieve more enlightened legal 
order.” 
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Could such passages and others like them 
have been written by a scholar committed be- 
yond doubt to the Frankfurther view? ... 

Unlike Grossman, I fail to see any Machia- 
vellian purpose in Mendelson to obfuscate 
challenging questions so he could write a de- 
fense of Frankfurter under false pretenses... . 
In the last three sentences of my review I 
raised what I believe are the fundamental 
questions which must be answered by a sup- 
porter of Justice Frankfurter. Grossman saw 
fit to note only the first of these. ... I be- 
lieve Mendelson is seeking to stimulate rather 
than to foreclose discussion. It so happens that 
I am persuaded that in our time the Black view 
is more “right” than “wrong.” But I am not 
sure. And, in any event, I am not entitled to 
read my own private notions into a book re- 
view. 

Mendelsen’s book has qualities which Gross- 
man evidently does not value very highly. In 
the welter of a discipline increasingly charac- 
terized by an unbelievably sterile jargon and 
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overly concerned with trivia and the bogus 
quantification of the obvious, Mendelson’s 
book stands out like a jewel. It is a model of 
clarity and precision in the tradition of she best 
American writing in constitutional law. 

Despite my compassionate heart, I am per- 
suaded that Grossman’s letter reveals clearly 
his attachment to the art of reviewmanship as 
depicted by Stephen Potter.) In its simplest 
form it is “How to Be One Up on the Author 
Without Actually Tampering With the Text.” 
Or, in other words, “how, as critic, to show 
that it is really you yourself who should have 
written the book, 1f you had the time, and 
since you hadn’t, you are glad that someone 
has, although it is obvious that it might have 
been done better.” 

Rocco J. TRESOLINI 
Lehigh University 


1 “The Art of Reviewmanship: Notes by Stephen 
Potter,” New York Times Book Review, p. 1, May 
8, 1955. 


ON THE FALLACY OF “IDEA A” 


To THE EDITOR: 


In a communication in the June, 1961, issue 
of the Review, Stanley Rothman again argued 
for a distinction between “actors” and “ab- 
stractions from action.” The distinction may be 
called Idea A. Rothman’s argument must be 
challenged on two grounds, for Idea A is in- 
volved in an important way with the disci- 
pline’s present hesitant leanings toward 
methodological change. This challenge refers 
only to empirical analysis, not to normative or 
ethical analysis. 

Idea A, first, does not aid empirical analysis. 
For example, Idea A helped not a whit in the 
empirical study of social organization.’ A basic 
notion implies why this had to be the case: all 
concepts are abstractions from action. A per- 
son, a soul, an electromagnetic field all qualify. 
Immediately apprehended reality cannot be 
reported. One interprets reality in terms of a 
theory of what it is important to observe. Any 
reported data, in short, are already (if often 
implicitly) conceptualized. Empirical research 
makes the best of this necessity. That is, the 
task of empirical analysis is to make these con- 
cepts ever more explicit and ever more compre- 
hensive, so as to test the theory which was used 
as the original frame of reference for interpret- 
ing reality. At best, Idea A made a difficult 
problem more difficult by its neglect of this 
basic character of empirical work. 


1 Such an ovefview is contained in my The 
Small Group (Chicago, in process), especially chs. 
1 and 2. 

0 ° 


Idea A, second, has a history of positively 
inhibiting empirical work, as well as making it 
more difficult. The literature of sociology and 
psychology bears many evidences of this effect. 
The usual development of Idea A accorded 
“reality” only to “‘actors,’’ or accorded a some- 
how lesser degree of reality to “abstractions from 
action.’’> Either way, Idea A encouraged the 
neglect of many areas of importance in empiri- 
cal analysis and (perhaps more significantly) 
triggered a polemic debate of monumental 
proportions and low payoff. 

There is ample reason to fear that Rothman’s 
development of Idea A will encourage the sec- 
ond consequence. Consider his argument that 
“groups should be regarded as political actors, 
and hence on a different analytical level” from 
concepts such as “status” and “role.” He re- 
acted to a challenge of this point in this way: 


Golembiewski’s point is that all concepts are 
abstractions from reality and that, therefore, the 
distinction is ‘fatuous.’ 


The first part of his statement is correct, and I am 
at fault for the sloppy use of language. However, 
the distinction I intended is far from fatuous. 


2 Floyd H. Allport most prominently, if not 
always consistently, took such a position. See his 
Social Psychology (New York, 1924), especially 
p. 4. 

3 For example, this position was taken by David 
Krech and Richard 8. Crutchfield, Theory and 
Problems of Social Psychology (New York, 1948), 
pp. 391, 19. 
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Rothman went on, in sum, to argue that al- 
though all concepts are abstractions from 
reality, some concepts are grossly so and others 
not at all. Following Levy, Idea A is rebaptized 
in terms of ‘concrete structures’ versus 
“analytic structures.” The former, in Levy’s 
subterranean phrasing, are “those patterns 
that define the character of units that are at 
least in theory capable of physical separation 
(in time and/or space) from other units of the 
same sort.” Analytic structures, in apparent 
contrast, are “the patterned aspects of action 
that are not even theoretically capable of 
concrete separation from other patterned 
aspects of action.’’4 

This argument is puzzling in some of its 
details. Æ.g., how can “physical separation” be 
accomplished except in “time and/or space?” 
Similarly, one wonders how this ‘physical 
separation” occurs in “time and/or space” and 
yet need be possible only "at least in theory.” 

But to the heart of the matter. In the absence 
of reification of the most brutish sort, the 
argument (whatever its precise meaning) 
comes unstuck. Roughly, the developed posi- 
tion seems to be that a “group” can be isolated 
from other “groups” (“at least in theory,” one 
probably must add), but that “status/role”’ 
structures would not exist except in a “group” 
and hence cannot be isolated. Neglect the im- 
plication, which was primitive in nineteenth 
century physics, that research “units” come 
nicely packaged for isolation.’ The argument 
still leans awkwardly on a jerry-built crutch. 
The compound presumption is that the con- 
trasted concepts are “things,” that the 
“things” are different, and that therefore the 
concepts and their underlying methodology 
are fundamentally different. A chronic reifica- 
tion alone permits these liberties. 

The likelihood of the second consequence of 
Idea A is enhanced by the attractiveness of 
Rothman’s argument. For Idea A supports the 
methodology which, by and large, has guided 
political scientists. And it is human to want to 
learn that one has been correct all along, es- 


4 Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(Princeton, 1952), pp. 88-89. 

5 David Bohm, Causality and Chance in Modern 
Physics (New York, 1957), especially ch. 2. 
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pecially when the clamor for change seems 
particularly insistent. 

Such comfort will have a high cost. Idea A 
must encourage a low-level description and 
classification of “things.” There is no need to 
disparage a taxonomy, and certainly political 
sclence requires much more skin-surface classi- 
fication. But such classification is hardly the 
heart of any systematic theory, although it may 
provoke sophisticated empirical work. That is, 
it may help somewhat for scientific purposes to 
distinguish elephants and ants in terms of cer- 
tain gross differences, but not much. 

Moreover, there is no point in confusing the 
two types of work. A natural-science approach, 
in its advanced stages, concerns itself with the 
development of concepts and operations which 
permit the increasingly fine determination of 
what is related to what. The research objects 
are not “solid,” and the methodolagy conveni- . 
ent for taxonomy is not appropriate for iso- 
lating the networks of relations which consti- 
tute empirical theory. Calling a “group” an 
“actor?” encourages students to dig a little 
deeper in the rut of low-level description, and 
to avoid those “abstractions” and their as- 
sociated methodolgy which will characterize 
work toward an empirical theory. 

The present impasse in “pressure group” 
study sharply portrays the consequence of 
emphasizing the “actor” and the “hard facts.” 
Bentley’s insights led to a literature—and there 
is no denying its value—which made more 
realistic our view of the political process. But 
the literature is disparate, particularistic, and 
will remain so as long as Idea A underlies it. 
These studies may generate work toward an 
empirical theory, but only via a methodology 
which can support the effort. Idea A does not 
meet the test. Indeed, the “pressure group” 
literature is in its present static condition be- 
cause of Idea A, 

Certainly, most of us agree that it does not 
suffice to gather data—no matter how 
“hard’——in the fond expectation that some- 
thing will come of it all. More is required. 
Operationally, this means penetrating further 
into the literature of the natural-science ap- 
proach, especially in the physical sciences. 

RosBert T. GOLEMBIEWSKI 

University of Illinois 


ERRATA 


Because of a miscarriage of proofs in the mails 
during the summer, two typographical errors 
survived in the Appendix to “Social Mobilization 
and Political Development,” by Karl W. Deutsch, 
as published in Vol. 55į(September, 1961) of this 
Review. In Table III-B, at p."508§the entry for 
Pakistan in col. (7) should read 11, not 7. And in 


Table IV-A, at p. 509, footnote d to the entry for 
Thailand in col. (4) should read c, and the remain- 
ing footnotes to that Table should be correspond- 
ingly relettered. 

On p. 493, the German periodical referred to 
in the asterisk note to the title should be 
Politische Vierteljahresschrift—Man. Ep. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL REASONING 
° TO THE STUDY OF POLITICS* 


RICHARD R. FAGEN 
Stanford University 


The political scientist who ventures to glance 
at recent mathematical work in the social sci- 
ences will probably come away with one of two 
impressions of the literature: either he may 
find it extremely complex and unapproachable, 
or, if some understanding is possible, he may 
see it as devoid of disciplinary relevance. 

A certain difficulty in “learning the lan- 
guage” is to be expected. As Simon has said, 
“Tt is a common whimsy among mathemati- 
cians to preface their books with the statement 
that the reader needs no particular mathemati- 
cal training as prerequisite to the work in 
question, but only a certain amount of ‘mathe- 
matical maturity.’ ... ‘Mathematical matur- 
ity, it would seem, is acquired largely by 
studying mathematics.’ 

However, before the political scientist at- 
tempts to fit the study of mathematics into his 
busy schedule, he will want its relevance to his 
own discipline to be demonstrated. During the 
past decade there has been an accumulation of 
both theoretical and empirical work in some 
areas of political science which, when viewed 
systematically, seems capable of showing this 
relevance. 


* The author wishes to thank the Social Science 
Research Council for support and encouragement 
in the form of a Fellowship in Political Theory and 
Legal Philosophy. A debt is also owed to Heinz 
Eulau of Stanford University who commented on 
an earlier draft of the manuscript. It should be 
made clear at the outset that this essay is con- 
cerned only with books and articles which use 
mathematical reasoning in presenting their 
theoretical arguments. The numerous projects in 
which statistical or scaling techniques are brought 
to bear post facto on the analysis of data will be 
excluded unless such projects had their genesis in 
a mathematical formulation of the original prob- 
lem. 

1 Readers wishing to sample for themselves the 
mathematical “frontiers” of economics, psychol- 
ogy, and management science will find Kenneth 
J. Arrow, Samuel Karlin, and Patrick Suppes, 
eds., Mathematical Methods in the Social Sciences, 
1959 (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1960), 
a convenient collection. 

2 Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man (New York, 
1957), p. ix. 


This bibliography has accordingly been 
divided into two sections. The first consists of a 
listing of “background” readings for those who 
are not familiar with arguments about the place 
and possibilities of mathematics in social 
science. This section concludes with a brief 
reading course for political scientists who wish 
to acquire some familiarity with game theory 
but find themselves overwhelmed by the sheer 
bulk of the literature. The second section is 
organized around five continuingeconcerns of, 
the discipline: (1) normative theory and the 
democratic process; (2) the study of power; (3) 
international politics and strategy; (4) organi- 
zation theory and administration; and (5) 
judicial behavior. Here, specific works will be 
discussed in more detail and some attempt will 
be made to indicate the strengths, weaknesses, 
and research potentialities of various mathe- 
matical approaches to the study of political 
phenomena, 

Throughout, technical items with “implica- 
tions” for political science have been excluded. 
This has been done to limit the bibliography 
and encourage the reader, and also because 
most empirical and less technical works contain 
a fairly complete listing of their mathematica] 
ancestors. Thus, it is entirely possible to move 
back from this essay into the mathematical 
literature. On the other hand, it is usually 
impossible (in the bibliographical sense) to 
work forward from the mathematical treatises 
into the literature of political science which 
uses mathematical reasoning. 


I. INTRODUCTORY LITERATURE AND 
THE THEORY OF GAMES 


Perhaps the most logical starting point for 
the interested reader would be several selec- 
tions which set forth the “role” of mathematics 
and mathematical models in social science. A 
recent article by Rapoport includes a discussion 
of the uses of mathematics both in the exact 
sciences and in the behavioral sciences.? An- 
other discussion of verbal, mathematical, and 
analogical theories in social science has been 


3 Anatol Rapoport, “Various Meanings of 
‘Theory’, this Revigzw, Vel. 52 (December, 
1958), pp. 972-988. 
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contributed by Simon and Newell.4 The authors 
cite the “psychological” advantages of mathe- 
matical theories, i.e., their capacity to extract a 
far greater percentage of their logical content 
than verbal theories yield. A somewhat similar 
point has been made by Festinger, who draws 
on experimental sociology for his examples.’ 

The process by which empirical concerns can 
be translated or reformulated into mathemati- 
cal language has been examined in another 
essay by Simon.® On the same subject, a paper 
by Coombs, Raiffa, and Thrall is useful.” The 
authors recommend a clear distinction between 
the concepts of “model” and “theory,” and 
they also lead the reader through the logic of 
scale construction. Some necessary cautions 
concerning the uses and limitations of mathe- 
matical models in social science have been 
noted by Lazarsfeld who distinguishes between 
the several functions which such models may 
serve in the investigatory process.® 

More historically oriented appraisals of the 
relationship between mathematics and social 
science have been written by Kaplan® and 
Firey.!° Kaplan devotes considerable attention 
to the work of Dodd, Rashevsky, Zipf, Von 
Neumann, and the fathers of psychological 
scaling." Firey adds brief evaluations of the 


4 Herbert A. Simon and Allen Newell, “Models: 
Their Uses and Li®nitations,’’? in Leonard D. 
White, ed., The Slate of the Social Sciences (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1956). 

5 Leon Festinger, “The Relevance of Mathe- 
matics to Controlled Experimentation in So- 
ciology,”? International Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. 6 (1954), pp. 622-627. 

€ Herbert A. Simon, “Some Strategic Consider- 
ations In the Construction of Social Science 
Models,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ed., Mathematical 
Thinking in the Social Sciences (Glencoe, 1954). 

7 C., H. Coombs, H. Raiffa, and R. M. Thrall, 
“Some Views on Mathematical Models and Meas- 
urement Theory,” in R. M. Thrall, C. H. Coombs, 
and R. L. Davis, eds., Decision Processes (New 
York, 1954). 

8 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Evidence and Inference 
in Social Research,” in Daniel Lerner, ed., Evi- 
dence and Inference (Glencoe, 1959), pp. 182-137. 

9 Abraham Kaplan, “Sociology Learns the Lan- 
guage of Mathematics,” in James R. Newman, 
ed., The World of Mathematics, Vol. 2 (New York, 
1956). 

10 Walter Firey, “Mathematics and Social 
Theory,” Social Forces, Vol. 29 (October, 1950), 
pp. 20-25. 

u The major works of Zipf, Rashevsky, Menger, 
and Bales are not,included in this bibliography. 
Those wishing to investigate their contributions 
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work of Menger and Bales to the above list. In 
a similar vein, Bernard reviewed the work of 
Firey, Zipf, Simon, Rashevsky, Rapoport, 
Deutsch, and Richardson, and related it to the 
sociology of conflict. Perhaps the fhost critical 
appraisal of all has been written by Deutsch,” 
who is particularly critical of Rashevsky and 
Zipf for the “naiveté” of the assumptions on 
which their systems are constructed. 

Arrow has touched upon almost all of the 
themes suggested by the above authors.“ His 
essay discusses the usefulness of mathematical 
reasoning, the types of models offered by 
various theorists, and the concepts and possi- 
bilities of the theory of games. Although 
Arrow’s essay is slanted toward the economist’s 
interests, it provides a convenient “summing 
up” of such thought as it existed a decade ago. 

As a transition to the literature which ac- 
tually deals with political problems in mathe- 
matical terms, two articles are particularly 
useful. The earlier of the two, contributed by 
Lévi-Strauss, is the more historical and gen- 
eral.) The later, written by Kemeny, is the 
more focused and offers four concrete examples 
of mathematical reasoning in social science.’ 
Both suggest that the future belongs largely to 
those who develop and exploit the newer 
branches of “mathematics without numbers.” 
and both share a buoyant optimism concerning 
the prospects for mathematical reasoning in the 
social sciences. The following statement by 
Kemeny, an accomplished mathematician who 
is also extremely sensitive to the problems of 


at first hand can follow the writings cited in the 
above critiques. A brief report and extensive 
bibliography of the recent work of Dodd, his 
colleagues, and his students will be found in 
Stuart Carter Dodd, “Formulas for Spreading 
Opinions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol, 22 
(Winter, 1958), pp. 537-554. 

12 Jessie Bernard, “Mathematical Studies in the 
Sociology of Conflict,” in The Nature of Conflict 
(Paris, UNESCO, 1957), pp. 64-73. 

13 Karl W. Deutsch, “On Communication 
Models in the Social Sciences,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 16 (July, 1952), pp. 356-380. 

144 Kenneth Arrow, “Mathematical Models in 
the Social Sciences,” in Daniel Lerner and Harold 
D. Lasswell, eds., The Policy Sciences (Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1951). 

16 Cl. Lévi-Strauss, “The Mathematics of Man,” 
International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 6 (1954), 
pp. 581-590. 

% John G. Kemeny, “Mathematics Without 
Numbers,” Daedalus, Vol. 88 (Fall, 1959),"pp. 
577-591. 
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social science, will indicate the strength of the 
latter conviction: 


There is every reason to expect that the various 
social sciences will serve as incentives for the de- 
velopment of great new branches of mathematics 
and that some day the theoretical social scientist 
will have to know more mathematics than the 
physicist needs to know today.}? 


Before turning to the literature which deals 
more specifically with problem areas of political 
science, it is appropriate to comment briefly on 
the theory of games—-one “new branch of 
mathematics” which already has left an im- 
pressive imprint on theoretical and experimen- 
tal work in the social sciences. As is well known, 
widespread interest in the theory of games 
followed, with some time lag, the publication of 
the Von Neumann and Morgenstern classic.'® 
The literature generated directly or indirectly 
by this book is now immense. Several years ago 
Luce and Raiffa offered a more-than-300-item 
bibliography of which they said, “Its coverage 
of game theory proper is relatively complete, 
but of allied subjects it is less so.’9 In the 
years since 1957 the steady flow of literature 
has continued. 

It thus seems useful to suggest a reading 
“strategy” for political scientists who wish to 
acquaint themselves with at least the implica- 
tions of game theory for political theory and 
research. Such a course is outlined below. It 
will offend some purists who believe that one 
should first master the mathematics “in the 
abstract” and then move to substantive con- 
cerns. However, it should prove attractive to 
those who have neither the background nor the 
inclination to tackle the foundations without 
first learning ‘“‘what’s in it for me?” 

An essay by Snyder provides a non-technical 
introduction to the theory of games.” Snyder’s 
discussion is particularly valuable because it is 
addressed precisely to those political scientists 
who are asking ‘‘what’s in it for me?” In con- 
junction with Snyder, it is worthwhile to 


17 Tbid., p. 578. 

18 John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgen- 
stern, Theory of Games and Economic Behavior 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, 
1947, 1953). 

8 R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games 
and Decisions (New York, 1957), p. 485. 

20 Richard Snyder, “Game Theory and the 
Analysis of Political Behavior,” in Stephen K. 
Bailey et al., Research Frontiers in Politics and 
‘Government (Washington, D. C., The Brookings 
Institution, 1955). 
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examine a paper by Rapoport." The author is a 
leading spokesman for game theory and is able 
to cast into sharp relief the implications of a 
game theoretical approach for both the history 
and substance of social science. Part II of the 
same author’s recent book offers an extended 
and self-contained introduction to the concepts 
of game theory.”* Much of the literature subse- 
quently mentioned in this bibliography is 
introduced, organized and discussed by Rapo- 
port in a manner which should prove congenial 
to the political scientist. 

Although the collection of papers edited by 
Shubik predates the above selections, it fits 
most naturally into our program at the present 
point because of its relative complexity and 
heterogeneity.» The contribution of Deutsch 
on “International Politics and Game Theory” 
and the Introduction by Shubik are particu- 
larly useful. One final article by Bernard de- 
serves to be included,” since it offers a short 
critique of the “model of man” postulated and 
implied by game theory, and also discusses the 
relationship of this theory to the research 
process. 

It is difficult to recommend specific sections 
of Von Neumann and Morgenstern, yet cer- 
tainly all interested students of the subject 
ought to become familiar with this classic.” 

The final book included on this short list is 
the much admired survey bg Luce and Raiffa of 
the game theoretical literature.** The authors 
have conscientiously attempted “to communi- 
cate the central ideas and results of game 
theory. It is a book about game theory, not a 
presentation of the theory itself.’’2?7 In the 
Preface, Luce and Raiffa provide alternative 
reading strategies geared to particular back- 
grounds and interests. Whenever possible the 
main argument incorporates relevant examples 
from social science, and the thought is generally 
carried along by what one reviewer has called 
“a great deal of good talk.” Certainly, what- 
ever effort is required to read Games and Deci- 


2 Anatol Rapoport, “Critiques of Game 
Theory,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 4 (January, 
1959), pp. 49-66. 

22 Anatol Rapoport, Fights, Games, and Debates 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1960). 

23 Martin Shubik, ed., Readings in Game Theory 
and Political Behavior (Garden City, 1954). 

2 Jessie Bernard, “The Theory of Games of 
Strategy as a Modern Sociology of Conflict,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 59 (March, 
1954), pp. 411-424. 

25 Von Neumann and Morgenstern, op. cit. 

26 Luce and Raiffa, op. cit. 

27 Ibid, p. vii. j 
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sions will be well repaid in increased under- 
standing and sophistication. 

As the following pages will indicate, game 
theory has made the biggest disciplinary 
“splash” of the several mathematical tools 
currently in use. Moreover, there is an unusual 
consensus among the knowledgeable that the 
growing influence of game theory on theory and 
research in the social sciences will continue.”8 
As Braithwaite has said at the close of his 
penetrating little study, “Perhaps in another 
three hundred years’ time economic and 
political and other branches of moral philosophy 
will bask in radiation from a source—theory of 
games of strategy--whose prototype was 
kindled round the poker tables of Princeton. ”?’ 


Ii, FIVE CONTINUING CONCERNS 
OF THE DISCIPLINE 


Normative Theory and the Democratic Process. 
Attempts to define and discuss the key concepts 
of traditional political theory in mathematical 
terms are certainly unusual. One such has been 
made by Gabor and Gabor in “An Essay on 
the Mathematical Theory of Freedom.” Al- 
though the title is slightly misleading and the 
authors are actually most concerned with inde- 
pendence of choice (as opposed to such con- 
cerns as ‘freedom of speech”), the essay, and 
the criticism by members of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society which follows, both offer re- 
warding insights into the mathematical ap- 
proach to definition. 

An essay of a quite different order, but 
equally dependent on a mathematical argu- 
ment, has been written by Braithwaite.*! The 
author is concerned with the time-honored 
problem of determining an “equitable” solu- 
tion when the preferences of two or more 
parties are in conflict. His presentation is game 
theoretical, extremely articulate, and highly 
suggestive. It is interesting to speculate on the 
implications of Braithwaite’s work for empirical 
research: using the author’s method of deter- 
mining a “fair split” in a given conflict, it 
would then be possible to run experiments in 
which selected groups of persons made awards 
according to their ‘sense of justice.” Cultural, 


28 See for instance Arrow, op. cit., Lévi-Strauss, 
op. cit., and Kaplan, op. cit. 

29 R. B. Braithwaite, Theory of Games as a Tool 
for the Moral Philosopher (Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1955), p. 55. 

3 Denis Gabor and André Gabor, in Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, Vol. 117, 
Part I (1954), pp. 31-72. 

31 Braithwaite, “op. cit.* 


psychological, and political groups could be 
compared both with each other and with the 
“model” adjudicator. Those familiar with the 
original essay will realize that the *matter 
chosen for adjudication could be one of genuine 
significance. į 
Although earlier readings should have laid 
to rest the notion that a mathematical argu- 
ment must be crowded with numbers, some 
readers might still be surprised to find Anthony 
Downs’s An Economic Theory of Democracy on 
our list. Yet it is possible to classify this 
among the “purer” examples of mathematica! 
reasoning in the literature of political science, 
for it is rigorously deductive and “uncorrected”? 


‘by empirical data. Downs is able to generate a 


complex, consistent and reasonable set of 
hypotheses from an extremely limited set of 
assumptions about political man and the 
political system. Substantively, his discussion 
covers a wide range of political processes. Those 
interested in research will find his chapter on 
“Testable Propositions Derived from the 
Theory” suggestive of a wealth of projects. 
Social Choice and Individual Values, a 
Cowles Commission monograph by Kenncth 
Arrow, has probably stimulated more discus- 
sion in economics than in political science. 
Yet Arrow’s central concern and his primary 
conclusion both go right to the heart of a 
classical political problem—voting and con- 
sensus. Perhaps the formality of the symbolic 
logic and set theory employed has discouraged 
political scientists; however, perfect under- 
standing of all proofs is not a prerequisite ta 
following his clear and persuasive general argu- 
ment. In simplest terms, Arrow asks this ques- 
tion: is it possible to aggregate individuai 
choices (rankings) into a social ranking whieh 
does not violate some “reasonable” conditions 
(requirements) of such a ranking? No, con- 
cludes the author, unless one is willing either 
to relax the conditions which the social ranking 
must meet or to make some assumptions con- 


2 New York, 1957. Those interested in thr 
polemical literature generated by this thoughtfu, 
book could begin with W. Hayward Rogers, 
“Some Methodological Difficulties in Anthony 
Downs’s An Economic Theory of Democracy,” this 
Review, Vol. 53 (June, 1959), pp. 483-485. Downs 
answers in “Dr. Rogers’s Methodological Difi- 
culties--A Reply to his Critical Note,’’ this 
ReEviEw, Vol. 53 (December, 1959), pp. 1094 - 
1097. A less rigorous follow-up to his original work 
is his “Why the Government Budget is too Small 
in a Democracy,” World Politics, Vol. 12 (Jely, 
1960), pp. 541-563. 

33 New York, 1951. 
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cerning the characteristics of the individual 
rankings. 

Even if Arrow had terminated his monograph 
with the formal argument, it would still be a 
valuable ce@ntribution to the literature of 
political theory. However, he has included a 
final chapter in which his formal findings are 
related to social morality and consensus as 
discussed by Rousseau, Kant, and T. H. 
Green.*4 The crucial empirical question raised 
by Arrow’s work is: how, in fact, do social 
groupings adjust aggregate and individual 
preferences in order to achieve a stable con- 
sensus? What is the range of processes by which 
individuals surrender their preferences to the 
“general will”? 

A companion piece to Arrow’s monograph is 
the recent book by Duncan Black, The Theory 
of Committees and Elections.” Although not as 
demanding as Social Choice, it is equally in- 
sightful and even more consistently focussed 
on core problems of political theory. By making 
some simplifying (although not unreasonable) 
assumptions concerning the manner in which 
committee members (voters) order their prefer- 
ences, Black is able to present a comparatively 
simple geometrical argument. 

After developing in some detail a series of 
theorems about voting processes and arrange- 
ments, Black turns his attention in Chapter 
IX to the question, “Which Candidate Ought 
to be Elected?” Here he introduces and dis- 
cusses the criteria of Condorcet and Borda, two 
early advocates of “rational”? schemes of vot- 
ing. Chapters on proportional representation, 


34 Those interested in the more technical aspects 
of Arrow’s work will find Kenneth O. May, “A 
Set of Independent, Necessary and Sufficient Con- 
ditions for Simple Majority Decision,” Econo- 
metrica, Vol. 20 (October, 1952), pp. 680-684, use- 
ful on the problem of simple majority decision. 
Readers more interested in the normative and 
moral implications of Social Choice will find value 
in I. D. M. Little, ‘Social Choice and Individual 
Values,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 60 
(October, 1952), pp. 422-82. 

35 Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1958. The work of Black was first published as a 
series of journal articles in 1948 and 1949. His 
book incorporates and enlarges upon this early 
work. Readers wishing to consult the original 
articles will find them listed under ‘“‘Acknowledge- 
ments” in The Theory of Committees and Elections. 

36 In Part II of The Theory, Black discusses in 
some detail the contributions of Borda, Condorcet, 
Leplace, Nanson, and Galton to the mathematical 
theory of elections. A translation and critique of 
Borda’s most relevant work can be found in Al- 
fred de Grazia, “Mathematical Derivation of an 
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special majorities, and international agree- 
ments follow. An historical chapter on the 
electoral analyses of C. L. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) closes the book.*? 

It 1s manifestly impossible in brief compass 
to suggest the richness of Black’s argument. 
Any reader interested in such dilemmas of 
democratic theory and practice as the rights of 
the passionate minority, “equitable” processes 
of legislative voting, or theories of representa- 
tion will find here much food for thought. Most 
fortunately, Black’s argument is as accessible 
as it is relevant. It awaits either the mathe- 
matically oriented scholar who will extend the 
theory more systematically into such areas as 
proportional representation, or the empirically 
oriented one who will investigate such matters 
as the actual ordering of voters’ preferences. 

Probably neither the critics nor the de- 
fenders of Dahl’s A Preface to °Democratic 
Theory would claim that his argument is 
mathematical.3® However, in his chapter on 
“Populistic Democracy” he leans so heavily on 
Arrow’s Social Choice and the early work of 
Black that it seems proper to include at least 
this one chapter of A Preface in our bibliog- 
raphy. 

A rereading of “‘Populistic Democracy” in 
conjunction with the above works serves two 
purposes. In the first place, Dahl’s contribu- 
tion suggests one manner # which highly ab- 
stract theoretical essays can be exploited by 
a sophisticated scholar confronting a set of 
more specific problems. Secondly, Dahl’s dis- 
cussion illustrates both the costs paid (in terms 
of rigor and completeness) and the gains 
achieved (in terms of disciplinary attractive- 
ness) by one who inverts the sequence of 
argument found in Arrow and Black. Essen- 
tially, Dahl examines normative concerns 
which have been engendered by an historical 
experience. The rigorous argument is subse- 
quently brought in to aid in exploring the pos- 
sibilities of various policies and procedures. 
Arrow and Black, however, exhaust their 
formal arguments as completely as possible 
before turning to historical experience. The 
normative dilemmas are cast up by the argu- 


Election System,” Isis, Vol. 44 (June, 1953), pp. 
42-51. 

31 In the Appendix to The Theory, Dodgson’s 
little known pamphlets are reprinted. 

88 Robert A. Dahl, (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956). For one criticism of Dahl’s 
work see Douglas N. Morgan, ‘‘A Postscript to 
Professor Dahl’s ‘Preface’, ” this Review, Vol. 
51 (December, 1957), pp.1040-1052. Dahl defends 
himself in “A Rejoinder,” ibid., pp. 1053-1061. 
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ments themselves, and in retrespect suffuse the 
mathematical arguments with political mean- 
Ing. 

In view of the relevance of the work of Black 
and Arrow, it 1s somewhat surprising that only 
one other political scientist seems to have pub- 
lished an article based on their arguments. In 
“The Paradox of Voting and Congressional 
Rules for Voting on Amendments,” William 
Riker has exposed the possibilities for irra- 
tional action which exist in actual legislatures.3® 
Although he confines his discussion to examples 
drawn from Congress, he notes that the pro- 
cedural rules of many actual legislatures allow 
such irrationalities to come about. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of Riker’s discussion 
is the easy manner in which he moves from a 
theoretical discussion to an empirical example 
and finally to a policy proposal (revision of the 
_Tules). Quite clearly the author throws into 
relief the dilemmas confronting those who 
would reform procedure in search of more ‘‘ra- 
tional”? outcomes. The elimination of irra- 
tionality would frequently cost the legislature 
much in terms of time, discipline, and sim- 
plicity. Thus, legislative rationality as a valued 
goal needs to be discussed in a larger, non- 
mathematical context,*¢ 

The Study of Power. The importance of the 
concept of power for the study of politics has 
been debated pro and con for many years and 
this debate will not*be reopened here. Rather, 
it is appropriate to notice several studies writ- 
ten during the last decade in which analysts 
have turned to mathematical arguments in 
their attempts to define and make operational 
this elusive concept. These attempts have 
clustered around three approaches to the prob- 
lem. Each approach depends originally on a 
different branch of mathematics and each 
focuses ultimately on a different substantive 
concern. 

The first approach, and the least productive 
in terms of subsequent political science litera- 
ture, depends on the theory of directed graphs. 
The “seed” article, “A Formal Theory of Social 
Power,” by John R. P. French, Jr., derives 
rather directly from the work of the late Kurt 
Lewin and the Research Center for Group 


49 This Revinw, Vol. 52 (June, 1958), pp. 349- 
366; see also his bibliographical essay “Voting and 
the Summation of Preferences,” in this issue of 
the Review, below, pp. 900-911. 

40 An excellent discussion of the work of Arrow, 
Black, and Dahl will be found in Luce and Raiffa, 
op. cit, ch. 14. This chapter also will direct the 
reader to other, more teghnical work in the gen- 
eral area of “Group Decision Making.” 
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Dynamics.“ French’s argument is supple- 
mented by Frank Harary in “A Criterion for 
Unanimity in French’s Theory of Social 
Power,” and the pertinent early literature is 
noted in both.” 

The French-Harary approach t@ the study 
of power focuses on the small group and the 
processes by which opinion in this group reaches 
an equilibrium. Although the original (non- 
mathematical) listing of “types” of power de- 
veloped by Group Dynamics was rather sophis- 
ticated, the graph theoretical approach col- 
lapses the typology as a necessary, simplifying 
assumption.” Thus, some favorite distinctions 
of political scientists are obscured.* Moreover, 
the small group focus of the theory and the 
emphasis on the dynamics of opinion change 
serve to insulate this approach from the central 
concerns of most political scientists. Perhaps 
these three factors, rather than the mathe- 
matical form of the argument, explain thie 
failure of the French-Harary approach to 
excite the discipline. 

The second approach to the study of power 
has concentrated on providing a definitional 
framework precise enough yet also generic 
enough to allow the concept to be used opera- 
tionally in a range of political contexts. Clearly, 
any such endeavor casts up in dramatic form 
the problems associated with measuring empir- 
ical power relationships. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that Simon’s original article on the sub- 
ject was titled “Notes on the Observation and 
Measurement of Political Power.” In a sim- 
ilar vein, James March has contributed “An 
Introduction to the Theory and Measurement 


41 Psychological Review, Vol. 63 (May, 1956), 
pp. 181—194. 

4 In Dorwin Cartwright, ed., Studies in Social 
Power (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1959). 

43 The original formulation differentiated power 
based on attraction, expertise, ability to reward, 
ability to coerce, and legitimation. 

44 See for instance the distinction between types 
of power which is so central to the argument of 
Richard Neustadt in Presidential Power (New 
York, 1960). It should be noted that the March- 
Simon-Dahl approach to the study of power, 
detailed below, also does not distinguish between 
“types” of power. 

45 Herbert Simon’s article was originally pub- 
lished in the Journal of Politics in 1958, and has 
been reprinted in his Models of Man, cited above, 
(note 2). Other articles in Models of Man, par- 
ticularly “Bandwagon and Underdog Effects of 
Election Predictions,” would be of interest to po- 
litical scientists concerned with the “Democratic 
Process.” 
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of Influence,” and “Measurement Concepts 
in the Theory of Influence.” Dahl’s “The 
Concept of Power”! is consciously concerned 
with demonstrating how difficult it is to do 
- research even with an operational definition 
of power, 8nd MacRae and Price’? demon- 
strate thft Dahl’s operational definition may 
occasion spurious conclusions in addition to the 
research perplexities already suggested by 
Dahl himself. 

Readers familiar with the above mentioned 
articles may wonder why they have been 
grouped together and considered as one ap- 
proach when Simon argues in terms of causality 
and the structure of the power relationship, 
March depends more formally on set theory, 
and Dahl simply uses symbolic language to 
define the relationship in terms of probability. 
A partial answer is to be found in their com- 
mon intellectual stimulus: all three are re- 
sponding to a problem cast up by Harold 
Lasswell and not satisfactorily handled by him 
or by anyone else. More importantly, all three 
authors are centrally concerned with making 
the concept operational, putting it to work in 
the service of the study of politics. They are 
united as much by common concerns as by 
common analyses. Yet each is quick to realize 
that much theoretical and empirical work re- 
mains to be done. In what directions might 
such future efforts turn? 

The only actual or potential research site 
discussed in the articles is the U. S. Congress. 
Yet this is clearly one of the most difficult 
institutional settings in which to gather data 
relevant to the several conceptualizations. 
Interviewing would seem a necessary research 
technique and an institutional (rather than 
experimental) setting would also seem desirable. 
Thus, decision-making bodies in the state and 
local hierarchies might offer untapped resources 
for those interested in pushing ahead with the 
Simon-March-Dahl formulations. Numerous 
other local but non-governmental institutions 
also offer attractive sites for research. 

The third and final approach to the study of 
power dates from the publication of Shapley 


46 This Review, Vol. 49 (June, 1955), pp. 431- 
451, 

47 Journal of Politics, Vol. 19 (May, 1957), pp. 
202-226. Both March and Simon use “influence” 
synonymously with “power.” 

48 Robert A. Dahl, in Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 
(July, 1957), pp. 201-215. 

49 Duncan MacRae, Jr., and Hugh D. Price, 
“Scale Positions and ‘Power’ in the Senate,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 4 (July, 1959), pp. 212- 
218. 
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and Shubik, “A Method for Evaluating the 
Distribution of Power in a Committee Sys- 
tem.” The authors define the power of an 
individual in terms of “the chance he has of 
being critical to the success of a winning 
coalition.” The “power index” of an individual 
is formally defined in a calculation suggested 
by game theory. Clearly, this power index is 
applicable only when individuals are involved 
in some formal system of voting. Moreover, in 
direct contrast to the Simon-March-Dahl ap- 
proach, the index does not depend on the 
particular incumbent of the voting role but 
rather only on the size and structure of the 
voting body. This is not the place to discuss 
the Shapley-Shubik index in detail; the original 
presentation is both compact and readable. 
However, it is illuminating to outline the subse- 
quent literature which relates directly to this 
article. š . 
In their own words, Luce and Rogow attempt 
“to go beyond the Shapley-Shubik analysis of 
a legislative scheme to an analysis of a legisla- 
ture.” ® In short, they build a model of Con- 
gress, the two party system and the presi- 
dential office, which derives its form from 
actual arrangements in the United States. On 
the basis of this model, the authors are able to 
generate a series of propositions about the rela- 
tive amounts of power which the president, the 
parties, or some factions of the parties have in 
various situations. Although the authors apolo- 
gize for the political simplicity of their analysis, 
most readers will find it an impressive attempt 


50 L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, in this 
Revinw, Vol. 48 (September, 1954), pp. 787-792. 
Strictly speaking, there is one other mathematical 
approach to the study of power. This was stated 
by L. 8. Penrose, in “The Elementary Statistics 
of Majority Voting,” Journal of the Royal Bta- 
tistical Society, Vol. 109, Part I (1946), pp. 53—57. 
On page 54 Penrose says that “In general, the 
power of the individual voter can be measured 
by the amount by which his chancé of being on 
the winning side exceeds one half.” The author's 
argument is not very productive of new insights 
and seems to have died on the vine as far as 
political science is concerned. 

5. The artificiality of our bibliographical dis- 
tinctions here becomes extremely obvious. The 
Shapley-Shubik approach to the study of power 
could equally well be classified under “The Demo- 
cratic Process.” 

#2 R. Duncan Luce and Arnold A. Rogow, “A 
Game Theoretic Analysis of Congressional Power 
Distributions for a Stable Two-party System,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 1 (April, 1956), pp. 88-95, 
at p. 87. Š e 
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at a game theoretical investigation of an 
empirical situation,® 

It is natural to expect that game theoretical 
concerns might recede quite rapidly when 
political scientists employ the Shapley-Shubik 
index as a tool of analysis. Just such a reaction 
can be noticed in an article by Riker and 
Schaps.* The authors are concerned with 
federalism as a form of political organization. 
They use the Shapley-Shubik index as the 
basis for establishing a party power index in 
both national and state governments. On the 
basis of these indices they calculate an “index 
of partisan disharmony.’ The core of their 
article is built around this index of disharmony 
which they correlate with state-national con- 
flict as suggested by certain types of Supreme 
Court cases. As can be readily seen, the 
Shapley-Shubik index is just an investigatory 
_ aid in a resgarch design which is focused on the 
dynamics of federalism and its advantages and 
disadvantages as a political form, 

One final article by Riker should be men- 
tioned in concluding this discussion of the 
literature deriving from the Shapley-Shubik 
approach “to the study of power. Riker’s “A 
Test of the Adequacy of the Power Index” is 
an ambitious attempt to examine a natural 
legislature (French Assembly) to see if mem- 
bers do in fact seek to maximize their power 
positions by migrating to parties with higher 
power indices. (nderlying the hypothesis 
that members will migrate “up” the party 
power hierarchy is, clearly, a model of power- 
seeking political man. Riker’s data do not 
definitely support his hypothesis, as he himself 
is quick to admit. However, his discussion does 
suggest an extremely promising focus for 


5 As might be expected, an incisive critique of 
Shapley-Shubik and Luce and Rogow will be 
found in Luce and Raiffa, op. cit, pp. 253-259. 

5 William H. Riker and Ronald Schaps, ‘‘Dis- 
harmony in Federal Government,” Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 2 (October, 1957). pp. 276-290. 

55 J. Roland Pennock replies to the Riker-Schaps 
analysis in “Federal and Unitary Government- 
Disharmony and Frustration,” Behavioral Science, 
Vol. 4 (April, 1959), pp. 147-157. Interestingly 
enough, the author does not concern himself with 
the power index at all, but rather offers a counter- 
argument in terms of an analysis of national and 
local voting patterns. Thus, in three brief intel- 
lectual generations a problem occasioned by the 
theory of n-person games has evolved into a con- 
tribution to the extensive, non-mathematical 
literature on federalism. 

56 William H. Riker, in Behavioral Science, Vol. 
4 (April, 1959), pp. 120-131. 


future research: a complex of factors probably 
determines inter-party mobility in a multi- 
party legislature; the part played by calcula- 
tions of increased power is unknowa. The 
Shapley-Shubik analysis gives the investigator 
a baseline which predicts the behavior of a 10C 
per cent power-seeking man. The e&planation 
of observed deviations from the pure power- 
seeking behavior then becomes the central re- 
search problem. That such deviations will 
frequently appear is amply documented both 
in Riker’s presentation and in the more tradi- 
tional literature. A multitude of research 
techniques would be needed for a thorough 
investigation of mobility in legislatures.” 
International Politics and Strategy. Tae 
‘father’ of the mathematical approach to 
problems of international politics and strategy 
is Lewis F. Richardson." For many years 
interest in Richardson’s work was slight, but 
recently Anatol Rapoport has championed a 
reexamination of its significance for political 
science.®® Part I of Rapoport’s Fights, Games, 
and Debates is devoted to a critique of Richard- 
son’s work, particularly that segment devoted 
to armament races,®° which depends heavily on 
systems of linear equations that in turn con- 
tain variables such as “hostility” which are 
particularly difficult to operationalize and 


57 William H. Riker, “A Method for Determin- 
ing the Significance of Roll Calls in Voting 
Bodies,” in John ©. Wahlke and Heinz Eulau, 
eds., Legislative Behavior (Glencoe, 1959), is a 
much needed addition to the tools available to 
investigators of legislative behavior, although the 
essay does not bear directly on the problem of 
inter-party mobility. 

58 Recently, two volumes of his work have been 
collected and edited in convenient form. See Lewis 
F. Richardson, Arms and Insecurity (Pittsburgh, 
The Boxwood Press, 1960) and Lewis F. Richard- 
son, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels (Pittsburgh, The 
Boxwood Press, 1960). Richardson was trained in 
the physical sciences, turned to the social sciences 
later in life, and died in 1953 at the age of 72. 

6 The key article here is Anatol Rapoport, 
“Lewis F. Richardson’s Mathematical Theory of 
War,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 1 
(September, 1957), pp. 249-299. This article is 
followed by a biography of Richardson and a 
bibliography of his original articles. A critique of 
Rapoport’s evaluation may be found in Sten S. 
Nilson, “Political Equilibrium,” Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, Vol. 3 (December, 1959), pp. 383- 
390. Rapoport answers in “Remarks on ‘Politica: 
Equilibrium’ by Sten S. Nilson,” ibid., pp. 391- 
393. 

60 See note 22, above. 
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measure. Rapoport is well aware of the limita- 
tions of Richardson’s approach and the political 
scientist interested in applying Richardson’s 
model to current events would do well to heed 
Rapoport’s warnings. However, many investi- 
gators, whether following in the theoretical 
footsteps tf Richardson or not, might profit 
from familiarity with the impressive collection 
of data which he amassed in his later years. 
This collection is the fruit of an exhaustive 
historical inquiry.“ 

A recent article by Arthur Lee Burns, “A 
Graphical Approach to Some Problems of the 
Arms Race,” is a direct descendant of the 
Richardson-Rapoport approach to the prob- 
lem.” Yet Burns’s analysis deserves special 
mention because it suggests some modifica- 
tions of the earlier approach. In the author’s 
words, “By progressively introducing assump- 
tions about information, sophistication, pro- 
ductive potential, lead times, and varieties of 
asymmetry, we shall try to make our discussion 
politically more realistic.” Furthermore, he 
mentions the possibility of three-cornered as 
opposed to two-sided races, and differentiates 
between quantitative (number of weapons) and 
qualitative (superior new weapons) armament 
races. Clearly, the distinction between quali- 
tative and quantitative races has special im- 
portance for discussions focused on the nuclear 
age. Although these distinctions did not 
originate with Burns, their introduction into 
a mathematical argument serves two purposes 
not specifically emphasized by the author. In 
the first place, the problems of index construc- 
tion and data collection are reopened (al- 
though not necessarily made more difficult) by 
the theoretical reformulation. This phase of re- 
search needs more examination before judg- 
ment is passed on the viability of Burns’s 


61 See Richardson, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels. 

&2 In Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 3 
(December, 1959), pp. 326-342. In order to appre- 
ciate Burns’s position fully, the reader would do 
well to consult Maurice A. Ash, “An Analysis of 
Power, With Special Reference to International 
Politics,” World Politics, Vol. 3 (January, 1951), 
pp. 218-237. This article was partially responsible 
for stimulating the analyses in two other articles 
by Burns. See his “From Balance to Deterrence: 
A Theoretical Analysis, World Polities, Vol. 9 
(July, 1957), pp. 494-529 and “The International 
Consequences of Expecting Surprise,” World 
Politics, Vol. 10 (July, 1958), pp. 512-536. These 
two articles, in turn, support the conceptual 
framework employed in “A Graphical Approach 
to Some Problems of the Arms Race.” 

8 Op. cit., p. 328. 
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formulation. Secondly, Burns’s analysis en- 
courages some grounded speculations about the 
possible stability and instability of potential 
international systems. Analysis of this type 
appears to have the special virtue of being 
able to carry us with some degree of rigor into 
the future, permitting analysis of hypothetical 
arrangements for which no historical precedents 
(and therefore no data) exist. 

The marriage between game theoretical con- 
ceptualizations and discussions of international 
strategy promises to be both enduring and 
productive. This should not be at all surpris- 
ing, for game theory—particularly as it is 
currently being modified and becoming sophis- 
ticated—provides the most viable model yet 
for the international strategist. In addition to 
those papers about game theory which were 
suggested in the introductory section of this 
essay, the following works seem to be important 
contributions to the literature. " 

Perhaps the most widely circulated applica- 
tion of game theoretical concepts to interna- 
tional strategy is Part Four of Morton A. 
Kaplan’s System and Process in International 
Politics. A more limited, though similar, 
argument may be found in his “The Caleulus 
of Nuclear Deterrence.’’® His use of the game 
theoretical model is analogical and suggestive 
rather than rigorous and deductive. Since both 
his critics and his defenders seem to forget this 
at times, it is profitable to uote Kaplan him- 
self on this point: 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
following sections do not constitute an exposition 
of formal game theory. They are based on anal- 
ogies with game theory and utilize pragmatic 
considerations rather than accepted formal game 
strategic theory in order to give some indication 
of the way in which newer developments in game 
theory eventually may be applicable to some 
strategic problems of international politics or of 
politics generally. 


Another important book length contribution 
to the literature is Thomas C. Schelling, The 
Strategy of Conflict.” Schelling is particularly 


6 New York, 1957. 

% In World Politics, Vol. 11 (October, 1958), 
pp. 20-43. Another important addition to the 
literature on game theory and deterrenceis Glenn 
H. Snyder, “Deterrence and Power,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, IV (June 1960), pp. 163-178. 

6 Kaplan, System and Process, p. 223. The en- 
tire passage is emphasized in the original. 

6? Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Schelling originally presented his arguments in 
a series of essays published inevarious journals. 
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concerned with enlarging the conceptual frame- 
work of game theory so that it ean more easily 
deal with situations “where conflict is mixed 
with mutual dependence—the nonzero-sum 
games involved in wars and threats of war, 
strikes, negotiations .. 788 Schelling has gone 
much farther than Kaplan in deriving from the 
logic of bargaining situations hypotheses ca- 
pable of being tested both in the real world and 
in the laboratory. In fact, it is in the work of 
Schelling that the possible relationships be- 
tween theory, historical analysis, and labora- 
tory investigations become most obvious. A 
reader of The Strategy of Conflict no longer feels 
that applications of game theory to interna- 
tional politics must stay forever at the theo- 
retical rather than the empirical level. 

It should be noted that in discussing the 
Richardson-Rapoport and the game theoretic 
- approaches to the study of international poli- 
tics we have been particularly concerned with 
topics such as deterrence and arms races rather 
than with “international relations’ broadly 
defined. A recent article suggests that it may be 
possible to bring to bear on the analysis of 
international systems an entirely different 
branch of mathematical reasoning—graph 
theory. Frank Harary, in “A Structural Analy- 
sis of the Situation in the Middle East in 1956,”’ 
has discussed a particular international system 
in just such generalized terms.”® Specifically, 
Harary analyzes the dynamics of shifting 
international alignments in the Middle East 
and finds that the process was generally con- 
sonant with the theory of structural balance. 
Of particular interest is the author’s list of 
“eonceptual problems” which need to be 
solved if future applications are to be more 
sophisticated. At the operational level, graph 
theory (unlike game theory) does not demand 
“impossible” amounts or types of data. The 
simplicity of Harary’s approach, coupled with 


Some of these essays have been rewritten and 
incorporated into The Strategy of Conflict. Readers 
wishing to consult the originals will find them 
listed on page vii of The Strategy. 

68 Jbid., p. 83. 

6: Readers wishing to continue reading in this 
area will find a helpful discussion and abundant 
bibliographical leads in Richard C. Snyder and 
James A. Robinson, National and International 
Decision Making (New York, The Institute for 
International Order, 1961), pp. 118-126. 

1 In Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 5 
(June, 1961), pp. 167-178. Those not familiar 
with the work of Harary, Cartwright and others 
on graph theory and balance theory will find a 
short bibliography at thé end of Harary’s article. 
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its focus on the process of international rela- 
tions, should win for it a wide audience among 
political scientists. . 

Organization Theory and Administratton. As 
a number of critics have pointed oyt, students 
of public administration have been slow to 
establish communication with those working in 
related areas of management science and organ- 
izational theory. As a result, relevant mathe- 
matical work in the latter fields has had little 
substantial impact on work in the former.” 
Therefore, it is not possible to point to a 
mathematical literature which deals directly 
with problems of public administration. It is 
possible, however, to list at least two mathce- 
matical approaches which have been explored 
in the “industrial” context and which might 
also prove useful in the study of publie ad- 
ministration at some future date. 

The first approach is game theoretical. As an 
introduction to this approach, Martin Shubik’s 
“Games, Decisions and Industrial Organiza- 
tion” is useful.” Shubik feels that although 
direct applications of game theory to industrial 
problems are almost unknown, the theory can 
“provide a framework in which many con- 
cepts of importance... can be studied.” Ed- 
ward G. Bennion, in “Capital Budgeting and 
Game Theory,” offers an analysis of the man- 
ner in which game theory can be brought to 
bear on a specific problem.” His presentation, 
therefore, might be classified as an exception 
to Shubik’s generalization about the lack of 
direct applications of the theory. Bennion 
discusses the case of a firm attempting to 
budget its capital in terms of the economic 
forecast for the coming year. This is, of course, 
a special type of decision-making under condi- 
tions of uncertainty. Analogies with the field 
of public planning and budgeting are casily 
made. Most importantly, in public administra- 
tion more than in any other area of political 
science, the assumptions of rationality made 
by the game theoretical model seem most con- 
sistent with the assumptions normally made 
by the student of political behavior. Therc- 
fore, in the next few years, it would not be 
surprising to find among students of public 
administration an interest in game theoretical 
analysis comparable to that already found 
among students of international politics. 


n The work of Herbert Simon, bridging as it 
does the several fields, is a notable exception to 
this generalization. 

2 In Management Science, Vol. 6 (July, 1960), 
pp. 455-474. 

n In Harvard Business Review, Vol. 34 (Novem- 
ber-December, 1956), pp. 115-123. 
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The second approach to the study of indus- 
trial administration which also seems promis- 
ing for the study of public administration uses 
graph theory. -The best introductory essay and 
bibliography is Dorwin Cartwright, ‘The 
Potential, Contributions of Graph Theory to 
Organization Theory.’* Frank MHarary’s 
“Graph Theoretic Methods in the Management 
Sciences” is more research-oriented.” Harary 
suggests ways in which graph theoretical 
analysis might increase our understanding of 
such organizational sub-phenomena as cliques 
and status hierarchies. His focus, if not his 
conceptualization, is reminiscent of the classic 
treatment given these topics by Chester 
Barnard. Particularly, Harary’s essay suggests 
that graph theory has much to offer those 
interested in the now well established study of 
the sociology of organizations.” 

Before closing this brief section, if seems 
worthwhile to mention two recent articles 
which, although they represent two quite dif- 
ferent analytical concerns, focus on the same 
substantive area—behavior in the large organ- 
izational setting. The first is a discussion by 
Karl W. Deutsch and William Madow, “A 
Note on the Appearance of Wisdom in Large 
Bureaucratic Organizations.” With a simple 
probability argument the authors show that in 
a large organization certain decision-makers 
may produce a series of correct decisions on the 
basis of chance alone. These “spurious wise 
men” may rise to positions of great responsi- 
bility while actually possessing less ability 
than many of their co-workers. In a particu- 
larly interesting closing section, the authors 
discuss “some implications for political and 
organizational behavior.” 

Of a quite different nature is the paper by 
Sydney C. and Beatrice K. Rome, ‘‘The Levia- 
than Technique for Large-Group Analysis.’’78 
The Romes report on a “series of investiga- 


"4 In Mason Haire, ed., Modern Organization 
Theory (New York, 1959). 

% In Management Science, Vol. 5 (July, 1959), 
pp. 387-403. 

te Also relevant to studies of both formal and 
informal organization is the extensive mathe- 
matical literature on small groups. This literature 
has been organized and reviewed by James 8. 
Coleman, “The Mathematical Study of Small 
Groups,” in Herbert Solomon, ed., Mathematical 
Thinking in the Measurement of Behavior (Glencoe, 
1960). 
_ In Behavioral Science, Vol. 6 (January, 1961), 
pp. 72-78. 

78 In Behavioral Science, Vol. 6 (April, 1961), 
pp. 148-152. 
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tions into internal dynamic governing and 
deciding processes of large social groups, in 
particular of organizations that possess com- 
plex structure and perform serious productive 
work.’’?® Because of the complexity of such 
organizations, the authors have found it neces- 
sary first to develop models of organizational 
structure and process, and then to simulate 
the functioning of the organization on a large 
computer. It appears from the authors’ dis- 
cussion that a wide variety of previously non- 
operational hypotheses might eventually yield 
to testing by the Leviathan technique. On the 
more pragmatic level, proposed plans of re- 
organization could be tested in advance to 
determine the influence of structural changes 
on other relevant variables. In any event, 
“The Leviathan Technique” suggests both the 
level of sophistication and the degree of abstrac- 
tion at which some students of pulslic adminis- 
tration may well operate in the future. 

Judicial Behavior. Very clearly, the mono- 
graph by Braithwaite which was mentioned 
above under Normative Theory has direct and 
far-reaching implications for the study of judi- 
cial processes. Rather than discuss this study 
again here, we shall turn briefly to the work of 
several other men: 

At first glance, Fred Kort’s ‘‘Predicting su- 
preme Court Decisions Mathematically: A 
Quantitative Analysis of the ‘Right to Counsel’ 
Cases,” does not seem to fit our criteria of in- 
clusion at all.®° Specifically, Kort derives from 
empirical data (past decisions) weights for rele- 
vant factors such that he is able to predict 
future decisions in similar cases with great ac- 
curacy. Thus, his analysis does not use ‘‘mathe- 
matical reasoning in presenting (its) theoretical 
argument(s).”’ In fact, one can question whether 
Kort presents a theoretical argument at all, or 
rather just an empirical discussion bound 
sharply by time, place, and subject matter. 
However, as Franklin M. Fisher has pointed 
out in “The Mathematical Analysis of Supreme 
Court Decisions: The Use and Abuse of Quanti- 
tative Methods,’’®! it is possible to formalize 
and generalize the problem which Kort at- 
tempts to handle.® 

Thus, these two articles taken in conjunction 


79 Ibid., p. 148. 

80 In this Review, Vol. 51 (March, 1957), pp. 
1-12, 

8t In this Review, Vol. 52 (June, 1958), pp. 
321-338. 

& Kort answers Fisher’s criticisms in “Reply to 
Fisher’s Mathematical Analysis of Supreme Court 
Decisions,” this Ruvinw, Vol. 52 (June, 1958). 
pp. 3389-348. s j 
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do meet our criteria of inclusion, for the latter 
makes quite explicit the mathematical nature 
of the (idealized) precedence structure. In 
short, Fisher is able to demonstrate that if cer- 
tain rather loose conditions are met by the 
Court’s behavior any number of specific 
weightings will offer perfect prediction of cer- 
tain classes of future decisions. The true 
value, therefore, of the mathematical analysis 
of the precedence structure does not inhere in 
its predictive power but rather in its analytical 
power. The scholar’s attention is directed 
toward the manner in which each new case 
eliminates a set of previously possible potential 
decisions until such time as a fairly complete 
but certainly not wholly deterministic pre- 
cedence structure is created. Thus, the mathe- 
matical analysis enables students of the Court 
to understand the dynamics of precedence more 
- clearly, but the detailed analysis of any specific 
set of cases is perhaps best carried out by other 
means. *4 

In Chapter IV of his Quantitative Analysts of 
Judicial Behavior, Glendon A. Schubert has ap- 
plied a game theoretical model to the analysis 
of the Supreme Court.® The model used derives 
from what we have identified as the Shapley- 
Shubik approach to the study of power. Thus, 
Schubert conceptualizes blocs of justices as 
power-maximizing “players” in a game which 
is essentially an inga-Court struggle. Clearly, 
the institution with which Schubert is con- 
cerned is structurally much less complex than 
the various legislatures which Luce and Rogow, 
and Riker have attempted to analyze in their 
“power” articles. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to find that Schubert is able to move from his 
conceptualization to his empirical material and 
back again with considerable ease. In fact, for 
those interested in the application of game 
analysis to empirical material, Schubert’s work 
offers perhaps the most felicitous example to be 
found in the literature of political science.* 


8 Another more straightforward method of pre- 
dicting judicial decisions is offered by Stuart 
Nagel, “Using Simple Calculations to Predict 
Judicial Decisions,’ The American Behavioral 
Scientist, Vol. 4 (December, 1960), pp. 24-28. 

8 See Fred Kort, “The Quantitative Content 
Analysis of Judicial Opinions,’ PROD, Vol. 3 
(March, 1960), pp. 11-14, for a brief discussion of 
a content analysis-factor analysis approach to the 
study of sets of Supreme Court cases. 

8 Glencoe, 1959. 

8 S, Sidney Ulmer has also used the Shapley- 
Shubik index for analyzing behavior in the 
Supreme Court. See his “The Analysis of Be- 
havior Patterns ôn the “United States Supreme 
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However, as was suggested previously, ane] 
ysis of this type depends on the existence o: : 
collegial decision-making body which is neitie: 
overly complex nor shrouded in secrecy.*In ihe 
American judicial structure the Supgeme Cour 
is obviously the institution which most por. 
fectly meets these requirements, and Schulicr 
and others have gone far in exploring the po~- 
sibilities of this research site. Yet, if ge.n- 
theoretic analysis is to be continued and c- 
fined, it would seem necessary to look in othe: 
directions for supplementary research si °-. 
Among those which come immediately to min: 
are the American administrative agencic- 
which have quasi-judicial functions, and vor- 
ous other small national and internatici: | 
decision-making bodies (t.e., Security Council. 
Although studies analogous to Schuberi’; 
might move far from his substantive conce'1-. 
they nevertheless would retain a tight theoret - 
cal bond with his work. Such theoretical unit - 
across substantive areas is an outcome mucl i» 
be desired in the study of politics today. 

Conclusion. It is quite obvious that only 3 
minority of the material mentioned above t+ 
written by persons who would formally | > 
identified as political scientists. Furthermor , 
some critics would suggest that there exists na 
inverse relationship between the mathematic: | 
content and the political content of this anc r- 
lated literature. Thus, it becomes both lesit - 
mate and necessary to inquire briefly into ..o - 
sible working relationships between politic. . 
scientists and the mathematical literatur:. 
Perhaps these relationships can be sugges‘¢ | 
most effectively by the following list of geneve - 
izations: 

1, As desirable as increased formal math -- 
matical training for political scientists may n». 
it will probably not come about very rapial s. 


suggested at the beginning of this paper w 
suffice in the interim to enable the polie: 
scientist to understand much relevant materi: 1. 

3. Political scientists, even if only so in- 
formally equipped, will find collaboration wi ' 
mathematicians at the theoretical level io > 
feasible and profitable. 

4, Those who do not wish or are not abie < 
work alone at the level suggested in (8) x. 
nevertheless find the mathematical literatu: 
richly suggestive of hypotheses which can 0^ > 
be tested by non-mathematical means. 

5. The problems of operationalization, mers 


wae 


- 


Court,” Journal of Politics. Vol. 22 (Novembr 
1960), pp. 629-653, particularly pp. 639-640. 
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urement, and data collection which are generat- 
ed by the mathematical arguments provide an 
almost untouched research area for the dis- 
cipline? Here the substantive expertise of the 
political scigntist would be invaluable.*? 


87 The difficulties of building, operationalizing, 
and testing mathematical models of political 
phenomena—particularly the difficulties engen- 
dered by lack of relevant data—have been dis- 
cussed by Duncan MacRae Jr. and R. Duncan 
Luce. See MacRae’s Dimensions of Congressional 
Voting, University of California Publications in 
Sociology and Social Institutions, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958), pp. 354-382. See Luce’s 
“Analyzing the Social Process Underlying Group 
Voting Patterns,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
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6. If, in fact, there actually exists an ‘‘in- 
verse relationship between the mathematical 
content and the political content of this... 
literature,” political scientists might see this 
as a challenge rather than as a rationale for re- 
jection. After all, there is little in either the 
history of any related discipline or in the litera- 
ture cited above which would warrant a sum- 
mary rejection of the application of mathe- 
matical reasoning to the study of politics. 
Although the surface has only been scratched, 
those wishing to work in this area will find that 
they can ignore the work already done only at 
their own peril. If the structure is as yet hardly 
visible, at least some firm foundations have al- 
ready been built. 


J. Brodbeck, eds., American Voting Behavior 
(Glencoe, 1959). 


VOTING AND THE SUMMATION OF PREFERENCES: AN INTERPRE- 
TIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW OF SELECTED DEVELOP- 
MENTS DURING THE LAST DECADE* 


Wiruram H. RIKER 
Lawrence College 


The occasion for this bibliographical essay is 
the publication in 1958 of Duncan Black, The 
Theory of Committees and Elections (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1958), which is 
one of the most important books on political 
theory to be published in this century. The lat- 
ter half of it is devoted to an excellent interpre- 
tation of the major contributions to the theory 
of voting from the discovery (by Condorcet 
and Borda) in the eighteenth century that a 
theoretical problem existed through the redis- 
covery of the problem in the nineteenth century 
by Lewis Carroll (C. L. Dodgson). Black’s es- 
say does not deal with twentieth century 
developments, partly, I suppose, because the 
main rediscovery was his own, reported in 
papers and a monograph from 1948 to 1951 and 
reinterpreted in The Theory of Committees and 
Elections. Since Black’s papers were published, 
however, a number of important contributions 


* Messrs. Kenneth J. Arrow, Duncan Black, and 
Clyde H. Coombs have generously helped very 
much by calling my attention to many of the 
papers cited and by commenting on the exposition. 
It was possible to write this essay only because 
IT was at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences and hence a neighbor, as it 
happened, of Messrs. Arrow and Coombs. 


have been made, especially by economists and 
psychologists. The purpose of this essay is to 
draw together the work of the last decade, 
partly as a supplement to Black’s essay and 
partly to elucidate the present state of the 
theory both for political theorists and for stu- 
dents of political behavior who, probably more 
than any other social scientists, should be, but 
mostly are not, concerned with the problem of 
the summation of preferences. 


I. THE PARADOX OF VOTING 


The problem arises in its simplest form in the 
so-called paradox of voting which occurs when 
voting on pairs of alternatives does not result 
in a transitive social preference even if all the 
individual preferences are transitively ordered. 
Defining transitivity, a relation, R, among three 
objects, a, b, and c, is said to be transitive if one 
can validly write: if aRb and bRe, then aRe. 
The notion of equality possesses the transitive 
property (one writes: if a=b and b=c, then 
a=c). So, for another example, does the rela- 
tion of brotherhood. For a counter-example, 
however, the relation of fatherhood is not 
transitive. I assume the transitive property for 
the relation of preference, P. (1 will write 
“aPb” to mean “a is preferred to b”.) It is 
intuitively easy to say that P is transitive for, 
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indeed, we often define rationality as the abil- 
ity to order preferences transitively. Certainly 
we think a man terribly confused if he says he 
likes Socialists better than Democrats, Demo- 
crats better than Republicans and Republicans 
better than Socialists. Assuming, then, that P 
is transitive and that there are three alterna- 
tives a, b, and c (which may be thought of as 
candidates, motions, states of society, etc.), 
then there are six ways in which the alterna- 
tives may be transitively ordered: abc, acb, bac, 
bca, cab, cba. If three or more persons choose 
one or more of these transitive orderings, a 
voting process may produce a social or sum- 
mary preference which Is one of these six tran- 
sitive orders or one of these two intransitive or 
circular arrangements: aPb, bPe and cPa; or 
aPe, cPb, and bPa. An example of a set of indi- 
vidual orders which add up to a circular result 
is, for threepeople, 1, 2, and 3: 


For (1), aPb bPe and aPe 
For (2), bPe cPa and bPa 
For (3), cPa aPb and cPb 


Adding by pairs according to the rule of simple 
majority voting, it is apparent that two voters 
(1 and 3) prefer a to b and that two (1 and 2) 
prefer b to c. One might therefore expect that 
the majority preference would be aPe. But in 
fact two voters (2 and 3) prefer c to a. This is 
the paradox: that the summation of transitive 
preferences sometimes produces a circular re- 
sult. The key to it lies, of course, in the fact 
that a dyadic procedure of summation is 
operated on a set of triads. Unfortunately, as 
will be shown, all triadic procedures heretofore 
suggested involve intellectual difficulties even 
more formidable than the paradox. 

Political scientists not familiar with the 
paradox will find the simplest introduction to 
it in Marc Barbut, “Quelques Aspects Mathé- 
matiques de la Décision Rationelle,” Le Temps 
Moderne, Vol. 15 (No. 164, October, 1959), pp. 
725-45. This lucid essay has been translated by 
Corrine Hoexter under the title “Does the 
Majority Ever Rule?” and published in Port- 
folio and Art News Annual, No. 4 (1961), pp. 
76-83 and 161-68, with an introduction by 
Kenneth J. Arrow in which the relevance of the 
paradox to concrete voting situations is dis- 
cussed. 

An historical approach to the problem may be 
pursued through the writings of Condorcet, 
especially Essar sur l Application de ? Analyse 
à la Probabilité des Décisions Rendues à la 
Pluralité des Voix (Paris, 1785), and recent 
commentaries on it, of which the most impor- 
tant are: Black, Theory of Committees, pp. 
159-80; and Giltes-Gaston Granger, La Mathé- 
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matique Sociale de Marquis de Condorcet (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956), espc- 
cially pp. 118-36. Condorcet’s work was stimu- 
lated by Jean-Charles de Borda, “Mémoire sur 
les élections au scrutin’” in Mémoires de 
Academie Royale des Sciences (1781), an essay 
which is translated with sensitive comfimentary 
in Alfred de Grazia, “Mathematical Derivation 
ofan Election System”, Isis, Vol. 44 (19538), pp. 
42-51. Black discusses Borda’s work on pp. 
59-66 and 156-59 of The Theory of Commitiees. 
Condorcet, however, appears to be the first to 
have observed the paradox and for this reason 
French writers have lately preferred to call it 
“Teffet Condorcet”; but Condorcet’s discovery 
did not remain in the scholarly consciousness 
and hence the paradox was rediscovered several 
times and given such names as ‘cyclical ma- 
jorities” and “the paradox of voting.” The first 
rediscovery was that by Lewis Carroll (C. L. 
Dodgson) whose pamphlets on the subject are 
reprinted with annotations in Black, Theory of 
Committees, pp. 214~38, and sensitively ana- 
lyzed, pp. 189-213. While one might expect 
that the numerous fin de siècle advocates of 
proportional representation would have dis- 
covered and commented on the paradox, only 
one of them (apparently) did so. Presumably 
the blinders on their hobby-horse covered their 
eyes as well against the arithmetic that would 
surely confound them. The one exception is 
E. J. Nanson whose essay “Methods of Elec- 
tion,” Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. 19 (1882), pp. 
197-240, reprinted in British Blue Book, 
Miscellaneous No. 3 (1907), Cd. 3501, offers a 
method of voting which purports to (but does 
not) resolve the paradox. Still another ap- 
parently independent rediscovery of the para- 
dox is reported in E. V. Huntington, “A Para- 
dox in the Scoring of Competing Teams,” 
Science, Vol. 88 (1938), pp. 287-88, where it is 
shown that the rank order method of scoring 
(in, e.g., trackmeets) may involve instances of 
the paradox. Finally, Duncan Black redis- 
covered the paradox in the mid-1940’s and re- 
ported on problems related to it in “On the 
Rationale of Group Decision-Making,” Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. 56 (1948), pp. 23-34; 
“Un approcio alla teoria delle decisioni di 
comitato,” Giornale degli economist: e annali di 
economica, Vol. 7, new Series (1948), pp. 
262-84; “The Decisions of a Committee Using 
a Special Majority,” Economeirica, Vol. 16 
(1948), pp. 245-61; “The Elasticity of Com- 
mittee Decisions with an Altering Size of 
Majority,” Econometrica Vol. 16 (1948) pp. 
262-70; “The Elasticity of Committee De- 
cisions with Alterations in the Members’ 
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Preference Schedules,” South African Journal 
of Economics, Vol. 17 (1949), pp. 88-102; “The 
Theory of Elections in Single-Member Constit- 
uencies,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Vol. 15 (1949), pp. 158-75; 
“Some Théoretical Schemes of Proportional 
Representation,” Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Vol. 15 (1949), pp. 
334-438; and, finally a monograph, Duncan 
Black and R. A. Newing, Committee Decisions 
With Complementary Valuation (London, Wil- 
liam Hodge & Co., 1951). With these publica- 
tions the problem of leffeé Condorcet may be 
said to have fully re-entered scholarly con- 
sciousness. 


Il. ARROW’S THEOREM 


Shortly after Black’s writings appeared, 
Kenneth J. Arrow published a proof of his 
general possibility theorem: Kenneth J. Arrow, 
Social Choice and Individual Values (New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Cowles Commission 
Monograph #12, 1951). Since this theorem 
states the problem of summarizing preferences 
in its most general form and since, by reason of 
its disconcerting impact on many economists, 
it has occasioned much of the subsequent dis- 
cussion, I shall summarize it here in (so far as 
possible) non-mathematical language. What is 
lost thereby in precision will, I hope, be 
compensated for by the increase in compre- 
hensibility for those not accustomed to reading 
mathematical symbols. 

Arrow starts with two axioms which define 
the notion of preference. Given a set of three or 
more alternatives (a, b,...,) and a relation, 
R, which may be thought of as preference and 
indifference combined, the alternatives are said 
to be weakly ordered when they are ranked by 
this relation.1 Such orderings have two proper- 
ties: 


I. They are connected. For any pair of al- 
ternatives, a and b, it is possible to com- 
pare them by-R. This axiom states that 
at least one of the following sentences is 
true: aRb or bRa. If a=b, then both are 
true. 


1 When ranked by preference alone (with indif- 
ference not allowed), the alternatives are said to 
be strongly ordered, Weak orderings are especially 
appropriate when choice occurs in a continuum, 
while strong orderings are appropriate when the 
alternatives are discrete. Economists, who deal 
with continuous phenomena like money, find weak 
orderings most useful; but political scientists may 
find strong orderings simpler to work with and 
just as useful (for many political alternatives are 
discrete). 
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II. They are transitive. 


These axioms seem intuitively acceptable. 
There is hardly any point to talking about 
preference unless the alternatives are in fact 
comparable (Axiom I). And it would greatly 
violate our sense of comparability to say that 
preference is intransitive, e.g., to say that while 
it extends over dyads, it does not extend over 
triads. Hence follows Axiom II. Nevertheless, 
there is some dispute about Axiom II and we 
will return to it later. 

Given a society of two or more persons, each 
of whom has individually ordered the alterna- 
tives, the social problem is to sum or aggregate 
the individual orderings to produce a unique 
social ordering. The technique of summation 
(or vote counting) is called a soczal welfare 
function. Imagine such a function as a set of 
instructions fed into a vote-counting machine to 
inform the machine how to select a victor from 
the set of ballots. The goal of the theory of 
summation of preferences is to discover a social 
welfare function which, from a set of weakly 
ordered preferences of individuals, produces a 
unique weakly ordered preference for society. 
The substance of Arrow’s theorem is, however, 
that, if certain reasonable conditions are placed 
on the function, then no function exists that 
can invariably produce a unique weakly ordered 
social preference. After this theorem, one feels 
the same sort of retrospective pity for the 
arithmeticians of proportional representation 
as for the geometers who tried to square the 
circle until it was discovered that m was a 
transcendental number. 

Arrow’s conditions for the social welfare 
function (as revised in Julian H. Blau, ‘The 
Existence of Social Welfare Functions,” Eco- 
nometrica, Vol. 25 (1957), pp. 302-13) are: 


1. Condition 1: Universal Admissibility of 
Indwidual Orderings: Each person may 
choose any one of the weak orders of al- 
ternatives. This is an absolutely crucial 
condition, and intuitively it seems ac- 
ceptable for one would not wish to impose 
restrictions on individual choice simply to 
make a social welfare function work..To 
impose such restrictions, one would re- 
quire, for example, that, if person 1 has 
chosen an ordering j and if person 2 has 
chosen an ordering 7, then person 3 may 
not choose some ordering k. (In Arrow’s 
presentation (p. 24), this condition is 
much more restricted; Blau, however, 
found a counter-example that disproved 
the theorem until this revised form of the 
condition was adopted.) 

2. Condition 2: Non-Pervewsity or Positive 
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Association of Individual and Social 
Values: Given a set of individual order- 
ings of alternatives with its associated 
social orderings, suppose that aRb in the 
social ordering and that one or more per- 
sons raise the alternative a in their prefer- 
ence order, while making no other change. 
Then, aRb is the social ordering after the 
change by individuals. Arrow justifies this 
condition with the observation: ‘‘Since we 
are trying to describe social welfare and 
not some sort of illfare, we must assume 
that the social welfare function is such 
that the social ordering responds posi- 
tively to alterations in individual values, 
or at least not negatively. Hence, if one 
alternative social state rises or remains 
still in the ordering of every individual 
without any other change in those order- 
ings, we expect that it rises, or at least 
does not fall, in the social ordering” (p. 
25). 

3. Condition 3: Independence from Irrelevant 
Alternatives: Assume that individual 
members of society have ordered the al- 
ternatives so that a social welfare function 
produces the social ordering aRb. Then 
suppose that alternative c is eliminated 
from consideration. The social ordering 
for a and 6 should still be aRb. This is a 
crucial consideration, and, while intui- 
tively plausible, it has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

4. Condition 4: Citizens’ Sovereignty: The 
social ordering is not imposed, where im- 
posed is defined as the requirement that 
the social ordering contain aRb regardless 
of what the individual orderings may be 
(including, of course, the possibility that 
for all individuals bRa). As noted by Ar- 
row, this condition assumes that there is 
some connection between individual and 
social orderings and specifically excludes 
certain Platonic situations in which there 
is no connection. 

5. Condition 5: Non-dictatorship: The social 
ordering is not dictatorial, where dictatorial 
is defined as the situation in which some 
individual member’s preference, aRb, de- 
cides that the social preference is aRb, 
regardless of the preferences of other in- 
dividuals (which may, of course, other- 
wise unanimously be bRa). 


Once these conditions have been stated, it is 
possible to write Arrow’s Theorem: Every social 
welfare function satisfying Conditions 1-3 and 
and producing a social ordering satisfying 
Axioms I and II must violate either Condition 4 
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or Condition 5. Stated otherwise, the five con- 
ditions for a weakly ordered social preference 
are inconsistent. 

There are a number of proofs of this thteorem, 
none of which will be reproduced here. Arrow's 
most detailed proof is contained in Soctal Choice 
and Indwidual Values, pp. 51-59. Julian IT. 
Blau, who found a counter-example which 
forced the revision of Condition 1, then proved 
a new and similar theorem in the essay already 
cited. Political scientists will probably find the 
explanation of the conditions and the recapitu- 
lation of the proof most usefully related to 
political materials in R. Dunean Luce and 
Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1957), pp. 327-70. 
This chapter is, in fact, an excellent survey of 
the whole problem. A proof of a similar 
theorem, interesting because it involves a 
weaker form of Conditions 4 and 5, is to be 
found in Ken-ichi Inada, ‘‘Alternative Incom- 
patible Conditions for a Social Welfare Fune- 
tion,” Econometrica, Vol. 23 (1955), pp. 396-99. 
In Kenneth O. May, “A Set of Independent 
Necessary and Sufficient Conditions for Simple 
Majority Decision,” Econometrica, Vol. 20 
(1952), pp. 680-84, it is shown that a slightly 
stronger form of Condition 5 results in the sys- 
tem of simple majority voting. Taking off from 
this point Murakami has shown that Arrow’'s 
original conditions (as modified by Blau) are 
expressed in complex as well as simple majority 
voting; and in the process of doing so, he has 
translated the proof from the language of sct 
theory to the language of propositional logic: 
Yasusake Murakami, Some Logical Properties 
of Arrowian Social Welfare Function (Tokio, 
Tokio Center for Economic Research, Publica- 
tion III, no date but circa 1959), 15 pp. 


Ill, RECENT DISCUSSION OF 
ARROW’S CONDITIONS 


Great attention was given to Arrow’s 
theorem when it appeared for it seemed to de- 
stroy the foundations of welfare (normative) 
economics. Since the mathematical argument 
(after Blau’s revision) is conclusive, most econ- 
omists have attacked his premises, especially 
the notion of independence from irrelevant al- 
ternatives. In Clifford Hildreth, “Alternative 
Conditions for Social Orderings,” Econometrica, 
Vol. 21 (1953), pp. 81-94, it is argued that Ar- 
row adopted this condition to avoid inter- 


personal comparisons of utility, that in every- 


day life one must make interpersonal compari- 
sons, and that, if the condition is dropped, 
many satisfactory social welfare functions are 
possible, one of which he set forth. If choosers 
are allowed to state the degree of intensity 
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with which they desire each alternative, then 
a social ordering is easily arrived at by sum- 
ming the degrees of intensity (which, of course, 
involves interpersonal comparison). Such a 
- procedure is advocated in Murray Kemp and 
A. Asimakopolos, “A Note on Social Wel- 
fare Functions and Cardinal Utility,” Cana- 
dian Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, Vol. 18 (1952), pp. 195-200. In Leo 
Goodman and Harry Markowitz, “Social Wel- 
fare Functions Based on Individual Rankings,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 58 (1952), 
pp. 257-62, is offered a powerful argument for 
the relevance of irrelevant alternatives given 
interpersonal comparisons of taste. If, in a 
choice between a and b, person 1 very much pre- 
fers a to b and person 2 only slightly prefers b to 
a, then, they argue, it 1s reasonable for the 
society of 1 and 2 to choose a. One discovers the 
facts of “very much” and “only slightly” by 
introducing the apparently irrelevant alterna- 
tives c, d, and e so that, for example, person 1 
orders ac d e b and person 2 ordersbacde. 
Thus the supposedly irrelevant is in fact rele- 
vant. 

These writers are, I believe, mistaken in as- 
suming that the main point of the condition of 
independence from irrelevant alternatives is to 
avoid interpersonal comparisons of utility. 
While it does indeed avoid such comparison, it 
also serves more significant purposes in that it 
is! 


(a) apparently necessary to guarantee a 
unique social ordering 

(b) equivalent to a prohibition of strategic 
misrepresentation 

(c) analogous to a general (psychological) 
rule of individual decision-making. 


Considering (a), in John G. Kemeny, ‘“‘Mathe- 
matics Without Numbers,” Daedalus, Vol. 88 
(1959), pp. 577-91, there are set forth two 
social welfare functions satisfying all of Arrow’s 
conditions except independence from irrelevant 
alternatives and Kemeny interprets his results 
as by-passing the paradox. Yet one of Kem- 
eny’s functions sometimes produces ties even if 
the number of voters is odd and the other some- 
times produces several (7.e., non-unique) social 
orderings. It is difficult to conceive of what is 
meant by a vote-counting device that does not 
distinguish among alternatives, so we cannot 
say these functions avoid the paradox. Indeed, 
they produce ties or non-unique orderings in 
exactly those instances in which the paradox 
occurs with simple majority voting. Hence, it 
may be said that Kemeny has ingeniously re- 
defined the paradox but not avoided it. Since 
Kemeny’s functions do not admit of interper- 
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sonal comparisons of utility and since they vio- 
late only one of Arrow’s conditions, one infers 
from this example that independence from ir- 
relevant alternatives may be a necessary condi- 
tion for a unique social ordering. If so, it has a 
far more important function than merely out- 
lawing interpersonal comparisons. In selecting 
states of society, non-unique choices may be 
acceptable, but in voting on candidates or 
motions non-unique outcomes are null. (b) In 
William Vickery, “Utility, Strategy, and Social 
Decision Rules,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 74 (1960), pp. 507-35, it is shown 
that, in the absence of this condition, voters 
may, by misrepresenting the position in their 
preference structure of an irrelevant alterna- 
tive, increase their influence on the social order- 
ing. Thus, in a society of two people, 1f person 1 
orders the alternatives a b c, while person 2 
orders them b ac, the best persone can expect, 
if he tells the truth is a tie between a and b. If, 
however, person 2 misrepresents the position of 
an irrelevant alternative c and reports his 
ordering as b c a and if, for example, Kemeny’s 
function of minimizing the squares of the dis- 
tances is used, the society adopts the order 
bac. Under Kemeny’s rules, in fact, a and b tie 
if both persons lie or both tell the truth; but if 
only one lies, the liar wins. Since misrepresenta- 
tion involves the reordering of c, an irrelevant 
alternative as between a and b, no misrepresen- 
tation is possible if the independence condition 
is met. Vickery remarks: “Immunity to strat- 
egy and independence are thus at least closely 
similar requirements, if not actually logically 
equivalent,” (p. 518). Thus the justification of 
the independence condition is lifted from a 
logical to an ethical plane. There may be 
nothing wrong with lying as a political strat- 
egy, but one would not, I assume, wish to give a 
systematic advantage to liars. (c) In R. Dun- 
can Luce, Individual Choice Behavior (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1959) it is sug- 
gested that a rule similar to the independence 
condition is “a general law of [individual] 
choice behavior’ (p. 184). Luce defends his 
Axiom I, a probabilistic version of the condi- 
tion, with the following heuristic argument: 


To deal with complicated decisions it is usual 
to subdivide them into two or more stages: the 
alternatives are grossly categorized in some 
fashion and a first decision is made among these 
categories; the one chosen is further categorized 
and a second division is made, etc. It is com- 
monly accepted, and is probably true, that 
when such a multistage process is needed the 
overall result depends significantly on which 
partitionings are employeds One senses, how- 
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ever, that if the decision situation is quite 
simple—so that a two stage process is not 
really needed—then the intermediate categor- 
ization, if used, will not matter (p. 7). 


-which is to say that in simple decisions, the 
independence condition holds. (Presumably, it 
might also be supposed to hold at each inter- 
mediate stage of a multistage process.) While 
Luce’s general law is attractive in that it 
greatly simplifies certain features of economic 
and psychological theory, it has not yet been 
experimentally tested, although Luce suggested 
a number of tests. The closest approximation to 
a test is discussed in Clyde H. Coombs, The 
Theory of Data, forthcoming, Chapters 5 and 
18, in which it is shown that Luce’s axiom holds 
for unilateral triples and bilateral split triples, 
but not for bilateral adjacent triples. (These 
terms will be explained, infra p. 910.) If 
“further experiments should support Luce’s 
axiom, at least for these first two cases, we 
would then have another powerful reason for 
imposing the independence condition. The 
argument would run as follows: If one regards 
social choice as analogous to individual choice, 
then one might reasonably require that the 
process of social choice meet standards of co- 
herence at least as rigorous as those imposed on 
individual choice. Among these standards im- 
posed on individual persons are the transitivity 
requirement (which @ssures that the individual 
satisfy an elementary condition of rationality) 
and the condition of independence from irrele- 
vant alternatives (which is, as suggested by the 
evidence from Kemeny’s function, necessary to 
ensure a choice at all). If, however, one does not 
expect social decision to meet these logical and 
psychological standards, then one may, I sup- 
pose, dispense with both conditions. 

The analogy just drawn between individual 
and social choice has been sharply questioned 
by several writers with respect to others of Ar- 
row’s premises: Arguing the unreasonableness 
of the non-dictatorship condition, I.D.M. Lit- 
tle (“Social Choice and Individual Values,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 60 (1952), 
pp. 422-32) insisted that, for n persons, there 
are at most n orderings (not n+1). Thus, what 
comes out of the vote-counting machine is not 
an ordering and, so Little argued, is neces- 
sarily dictatorial. As Vickery suggested (in 
op.cit., p. 531), this is a rather far-fetched in- 
ference. Still the point that social decision 
processes are not analogous to individual 
decision processes is perhaps well-taken. Three 
statements of the arguments against the anal- 
ogy are to be found in: James M. Buchanan 
“Social Choice, Democracy, and Free Mar- 
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kets,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 62, 
(1954), pp. 114-23; James M. Buchanan, 
Individual Choice in Voting and the Markct,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 62 (1954), 
pp. 334-43: and Murray C. Kemp, ‘‘Arrow’s 
General Possibility Theorem,” Re®ew of Fec- 
nomic Studies, Vol. 21 (1958-4), pp. 240-43. I 


leave to economists the question of whether 


or not the market, as a machine for summus- 
tion, should be expected to provide transitive 
social orderings; but to political scientists | 
point out, that, if, in voting on persons or mo- 
tions, transitivity is not required and if in fact 
no majority exists for one alternative, then the 
social preference js entirely dependent on the 
order in which candidates or motions are voted 
on. “The later any motion enters the voting, 
the greater its chance of adoption,” says Black 
(p. 40). With respect to voting systems, as 
distinct from other methods of summation, it 
seems that transitivity of outcome is an essen- 
tial requirement. 


IV. THE RELEVANCE OF ARROW’S 
THEOREM TO POLITICAL THEORY 


One may characterize the state of the dis- 
cussion by economists of Arrow’s conditions 
and axioms by saying that there is sharp dis- 
agreement about whether or not his theorem is 
relevant to welfare economics. Aside from the 
writers already cited, Abram Bergson, whose 
essay, “A Reformulation of Certain Aspects of 
Welfare Economics,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. 52 (1938), pp. 310-34, partially 
set the scene for Arrow’s work, concluded in 
1954, “On the Concept of Social Welfare” 
Quarterly Journal of Economies, Vol. 68 (1954). 
pp. 233-51, that Arrow’s theorem was irrelo- 
vant. William Vickery, whose essay ‘Meas- 
uring Marginal Utility by Reactions to Risk,” 
Econometrica, Vol. 18 (1945), pp. 319-33, also 
partially set the scene for Arrow’s work, on the 
other hand apparently concludes in “Utility, 
Strategy, ...”, op. cit., that the theorem is 
relevant, although he wisely remarks at the end 
of the latter essay: “Problems of social choice 
will not vanish merely because the tools 
available to handle them are declared to be 
imperfect” (p. 535). An interesting essey 
which accepts (though somewhat transforms) 
Arrow’s conditions is Jerome Rothenberg, 
“Conditions for a Social Welfare Function,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 61 (1958), 
pp. 389-405. 

Whatever the relevance of Arrow’s theorem 
for economics, its relevance for political theory 
seems indisputable—even Bergson in 1954 
suggested as much. Arrow specifically pointed 
out its relevance to idealist political theory (by 
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which he meant the kind of theory held by 
Rousseau and Kant) in which the problem of 
summation is avoided by assuming unanimity 
on moral values (t.e., general will, categorical 
imperative). But though the notion of the 
general wil? may be interpreted as a device to 
escape tlfe paradox and the conclusion of Ar- 
row’s theorem, Rousseau allowed the problem 
of summation to enter by the back door when 
he asked citizens to decide in assembly on the 
continuation of (a) the form of government 
and (b) the governors.? To illustrate the rele- 
vance of the problem of summation to more re- 
cent theorizing, I take a question analyzed in 
Glendon Schubert, The Public Interest (Glen- 
coe, The Free Press, 1960). Schubert cate- 
gorizes writers on the subject thus: 


(a) Rationalists, who assume that a public 
interest is discoverable by the summa- 
tion of preferences; 

(b) Idealists, who assume that a public 
interest exists but who do not assume 
that it is necessarily related to individual 
opinions; and 

(c) Realists, who, in the tradition of Arthur 
Bentley, assume that a substantive pub- 
lic interest cannot be defined. 


Manifestly, the problem of the summation of 
preferences does not arise for the realists for 
they would not apply Arrow’s Axiom II or 
Conditions 2-5 to a social welfare function. 
(One of the beauties of Black’s and Arrow’s 
analysis is that it reveals the full extent of the 
irrationality these writers attribute to social 
decision.) Idealists in the Platonic tradition are 
not concerned with summation either, although 
all idealists who expect a public interest (or 
general will) to appear in a democratic context 
cannot avoid the problem of lepet Condorcet. 
Rationalists, however, who play the same role 
in political science as welfare economists in 
economics, should be intensely concerned with 
the work of Black and Arrow. At the end of his 
study Schubert remarks ‘there is no public 
interest theory worthy of the name” (p. 223) 
and suggests that the whole discussion of the 
“publie interest”? as such is a dead-end. So it 
may be, but I suggest that, until political 
theorists avail themselves of the appropriate 
tools for discussion (e.g., the work on the para- 


2 At least three coherent opinions are possible 
on Rousseau’s two questions. If “a” is a yes answer 
to (a) and “&”’ a no answer to it, and similarly for 
(b), then at least these distinct and coherent 
opinions are possible, x: (a,b), y: (a,b), 2:(G,6), and 
possibly w: (4,6). In any event the paradox may 
then arise. 
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dox), it is inappropriate to conclude that the 
discussion can have no worthwhile outcome. 


V. RESTRICTIONS ON ADMISSIBLE 
SETS OF PREFERENCES 


As I have indicated, at least for those con- 
cerned with voting decisions, there is little 
point to disputing Arrow’s Axiom II and Con- 
ditions 2-5. This leaves as the only avenue of 
escape from the theorem and the paradox some 
restriction on his first condition. Such js the line 
of attack pursued by Black, who, in the works 
cited, proved that simple or special majority 
voting produces a unique transitive ordering if 
the whole set of individual orderings are single- 
peaked. By “single-peaked” is meant that all 
the individual orderings can be represented on a 
graph with the rank of preference on the ordi- 
nate and the alternatives themselves on the 
abscissa such that each ordering (gr preference 
curve) appears as a curve with one and only one 
peak. (See Figure 1.) Hereafter the condition of 
single-peakedness will often be referred to as 
Black’s condition of sufficiency. 

In Michael Dummett and Robin Farquhar- 
son, “Stability in Voting,” Econometrica, Vol. 
29 (1961), pp. 83-42, an attempt is made to 
weaken Black’s condition of sufficiency. They 
define a situation as stable if no group of voters 
can by voting differently (others voting the 
same) obtain a different result which the group 
prefers. They then prove that a sufficient condi- 
tion for stability is that ‘‘there be at least one 
outcome x such that, for every other outcome y, 
some majority regards x as at least as good as 
y” (p. 40). This admits of curves with horizon- 
tal distances (e.g., curve g in Figure 1) and 
thereby widens the range of permissible indi- 
vidual orderings of preference. This widening 
may be very useful in economics (especially 
since it involves an exploitation of the indiffer- 
ence relation), but it is only partially useful for 
politics inasmuch as it does not require a unique 
majority decision. As in the case of Kemeny’s 
result, it is difficult to imagine what is meant by 
a system of majority decision that does not 
generate a unique outcome, although in the 
particular example offered by Dummett and 
Farquharson, the outcome seems reasonable 
even though it is not necessarily unique. Never- 
theless, so long as this weakened condition of 
sufficiency cannot guarantee a uniquely pre- 
ferred outcome, we are left with Black’s condi- 
tion of single-peakedness. 

Black’s notable discovery may be epitomized 
by saying that social welfare functions exist 
without inconsistency among the conditions if 
some sort of inner harmony exists among the 
persons in the society.,One way to characterize 
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Fra. 1. Examples of preference Curves 


Note: All curves but e and g are single-peaked. Curve g is allowed in Dummett and Farquharson’s 
condition for decision, but is not single peaked within Black’s definition. Curves a and f are symmetric 
and strongly monotonic. Curves d and f are, in addition, linearly descending. 


this inner harmony has been suggested by 
G. Th. Guilbaud in “Les théories de l'intérêt 
général et la probleme logique de Vaggréga- 
tion,” Economie appliqueé, Vol. 5 (1952), #4 
(“L’avantage collectif”), pp. 501-84. (This 
whole issue of the joufnal is concerned with the 
summation of preferences and this essay, in 
particular, is an excellent survey of the prob- 
lem.) Guilbaud remarked of the conditions for 
the absence of the paradox: 


On commence par choisir deux opinions ex- 
trémes qu’ on appelle respectivement la “‘pre- 
mière” et la “dernière”; il suffit qu’elles soient 
contradictoires—par example si la premiére 
opinion est celle qui dit ‘‘non’’ à toutes des 
questions, la derniére sera celle qui répond 
partout “oui.” Pour aller de la première a la 
dernière, on peut construire diverses ‘‘chaines” 
ou séquences d’opinions telles que chacune se 
déduit de la précédente par une ‘‘concession’’: 
remplacer un “non” par un “oui” (pp. 547~ 
48), 


Those familiar with the theory of opinion- 
scaling will recognize this as a description of a 
Guttman scale with a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of one. While Guilbaud somewhat mis- 
interpreted Black’s condition and made it too 
strong—a Guttman scale is always monotonic 
and a single-peaked curve need not be—still he 
deserves credit for having pointed out the 
relationship between single-peakedness and 
scalability. The relationship between single- 


peakedness and a more general method of 
scaling (Coombs’ unfolding technique) has been 
thoroughly discussed in Clyde H. Coombs, The 
Theory of Data, forthcoming, chapters 9 and 19. 
(See also Clyde H. Coombs, “Social Choice and 
Strength of Preference,” pp. 69-86 in R. H. 
Thrall, C. H. Coombs, and R. L. Davis, De- 
cision Processes (New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1954).) Unfolding technique is a device 
for discovering from stated preferences of indi- 
vidual persons what the underlying dimension: 
of choice is. While it was developed primarily to 
study individual choice behavior, still, if indi- 
vidual patterns of preference are identified as 
single-peaked curves above an abscissa which is 
itself the dimension of choice, then the parallel- 
ism between the theories is apparent. For 
psychologists the problem is to “unfold” the 
curve of individual preference, by projecting it 
onto the abscissa in order to identify the under- 
lying dimension. Thus, scaling theory provides 
a significant insight into Black’s result. If the 
preference curves in the set are single-peaked, 
then, as Coombs has shown (Theory of Data. 
ch. 18), there exists a common qualitative 
dimension along which all preferences are 
ordered. If one places further restrictions on the 
curves, requiring not only that they be single- 
peaked but also strongly monotonic and sym- 
metric, then they must be generated from a 
common quantitative dimension. Finally, if the 
curves are in addition linearly descending, then 
simple majority voting could be said to yield a 
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least-disltked social preference. As Coombs 
remarked, however, it is seldom to be expected 
that these additional conditions will be met in 
the real world. Leaving aside these additional 
conditions, what Guilbaud’s and Coombs’ 
observatiofis contribute is the realization that 
the singlé-peaked curves sufficient for majority 
decision reflect a cultural uniformity about the 
standard of judgment, even though, as implied 
by the difference in curves, choosers may differ 
about how the standard is to be applied. 

Black has shown that a majority decision 
exists if voters’ curves are single-peaked. Fur- 
ther, he has shown that if there are m possible 
choices and at least m—1 pairwise ballotings, 
then the majority choice, if it exists, will be 
chosen. Finally, he has shown that, if there are 
m alternatives and no majority choice, then, if 
there are m ballotings, the result will be that all 
alternatives fail. The confluence of these three 
propositions is of great interest for the study of 
social decisions. If the procedures of decision 
are such that the non-existence of a majority- 
preferred alternative can be discovered—and, 
with some exceptions to be noted subsequently, 
they usually are in committee-like bodies— 
then the very discovery of the non-existence of 
a majority-preferred alternative is itself inter- 
esting. The fact of non-existence implies the 
absence of single-peakedness, which is a suffi- 
cient condition for decision. Since we know 
from scaling theory that single-peakedness is 
equivalent to the unanimous adoption of 
cultural standard(s), the failure to arrive at a 
decision implies the failure to agree on stand- 
ards. Thus the failure of all alternatives implies 
that sort of cleavage in society that does not 
easily admit of reconciliation. It would make 
our analysis simpler if the opposite inference 
were also true, if, that is, the existence of a 
majority preference implied the presence of 
single-peakedness. Unfortunately, however, it 
does not inasmuch as single-peakednegs is not a 
necessary condition for decision. Nevertheless 
single-peakedness appears to be a usual con- 
comitant of majority decision, at least when 
n=3 and provided that one ordering of the n 
alternatives does not have an absolute majority 
over all others. And if this is indeed the situa- 
tion, agreement on an alternative carries with it 
substantial agreement on norms. If the act of 
decision strongly suggests single-peakedness or 
an agreement on norms, then we face a question 
heretofore both unasked and unanswered both 
by political theorists and students of political 
behavior: Why and how do people come to 
agree on norms? 

If one considers the a priori chance that 
simple majority voting will produce a majority 
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decision, it turns out to be quite small. The 
mathematical problems here are difficult and 
not yet fully investigated, but the work so far 
done indicates how small the chance is. 
Single-peakedness is a function of the number 
of alternatives, the number of choosers, and the 
number of standards of judgment. Black 
(Theory of Committees, pp. 50-51) started the 
calculation of the random a priori expectation 
of cyclical majorities, but was unable to discern 
the general rule. Simpler series (which will, 
undoubtedly, enter into the calculation Black 
proposed) have, however, been discovered. 
Condorcet (Black, idem, pp. 173-74) observed 
that the total number of distinct outcomes 
possible in a social ordering of n alternatives is 
g=27@-h/2, Kendall, who was interested in the 
number of inconsistent (intransitive) triplets 
possible in s in order to construct a coefficient of 
consistency (or measure of the degree of transi- 
tivity in individual rank orderings), calculated’ 
the number of inconsistent triplets for n <7. 
(See Maurice G. Kendall, The Advanced Theory 
of Statistics [New York, Hafner Publishing Co., 
1952, 5th ed.], p. 428.) But for the theory of 
voting, one wishes to know, not the amount of 
possible inconsistency, but the frequency with 
which inconsistency prevents majority deci- 
sion. Let ¢ be the total number of transitive 
orderings. Of course, t=”! (read ‘‘n-factorial,”’ 
that is, 1-2-...:m). Let s-~t=u and let 
u=v-+w, where v is the number of social sum- 
mations containing both inconsistent triads and 
a majority decision and where w is the number 
of social summations without majority deci- 
sion. What one wishes to know then is the ratio 
(¢+v)/s, that is, the ratio of possible orderings 
with majority decision to the number of social 
summations. This is set forth in Table I, where 
columns I and II contain the series discovered 
by Condorcet and column III contains a series 
I discovered. For easier reading, I have added 
column IV, which is the ratio w/s or the ratio of 
the outcomes without a majority to all out- 
comes. (To prove, for column III, that (+v) 
/s=n/2"—, first identify i, v, and s fora given n 
thus: 4, yl], stl, Then observe that m -+y 
=ņns "1, Since, from Condorcet’s discovery 
that s™ =2mn-/2 it follows that m -yP 
=n2")@-)/2, it therefore follows that (t+) 
[8 = n202 (RAD = 1/21.) The main 
inference to be drawn from this table (or from 
Black’s or Kendall’s) is that the a priori expec- 
tation of the existence of a majority decision, if 
it could be calculated, would be quite small, at 
least for n 25. Further considerations decrease 
the a priori expectation even more. If individ- 
ual voters use a unidimensional standard of 
choice, it does not seem terribly difficult to 
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TABLE I. A priori EXPECTATION OF OUTCOMES WITH AND WITHOUT A MAJORITY FOR SOME ALTERNATIVE 











Col. I. Col, II. Col. III. ' Col. IV. 
t-+v n` w n 
La g =Qnn-1)/2 Læn! oe a, S 
s Anl S Qa-l 
3 8 6 3/4 1/4 
4 64. 24 1/2 1/2 
5 1,024 120 5/16 11/16 
6 32,768 720 3/16 13/16 
7 2,097,152 5,040 7/64 57/64 
8 3-107 approx. 40 ,320 1/16 15/16 
9 7-10° approx. 362 , 880 9/256 247/256 
10 35-10" approx. 3 , 628 ,800 5/256 251/256 


arrive at single-peaked curves. But suppose 
they use two standards or more. (For example, 
„in a set of amendments about an appropriation, 
legislators might be concerned with the amount 
of money in each amendment and the party 
affiliation of the member who moved it.) Then 
the likelihood of arriving at a set of single- 
peaked curves is greatly decreased. Black and 
Newing have exhaustively considered this 
situation in Committee Decisions with Comple- 
mentary Valuation. Their geometrical argument 
is too complex to recapitulate here; but they do 
show that, if members’ preferences are mapped 
as a set of indifference curves,'a majority 
decision exists if and” only if there is a point at 
which the curves for each member meet tangen- 
tially but do not overlap. Manifestly, this is a 
highly restrictive condition, even when there 
are only two standards of judgment and three 
voters. In Theory of Committees, p. 139, Black 
remarks of this situation: “The frequency of 
occurrence of a majority motion as a fraction of 
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experiments on rats leading to circular choice. 
(By contrast, however, P. T. Young and 
J. L. Folkin, “The Relative Acceptability of 
Sodium Chloride Solutions as a Function of 
Concentration and Water Need,” Journal of 
Comparative and Physiological Psychology, Vol. 
49 (1956), pp. 569-75, found single-peaked 
curves for rats’ choices of salt solutions.) 
Kenneth O. May has reported an experiment 
on students choosing attributes of prospective 
mates. About 27% had intransitive preferences, 
which resulted in an intransitive social outcome 
(of, presumably, the market in dowries). He 
concluded that when persons choose on the 
basis of conflicting standards, ‘preference 
patterns may be intransitive unless one crite- 
rion dominates.” (“Intransitivity, Utility, and 
the Aggregation of Preference Patterns,” 
Econometrica, Vol. 22 (1954), pp. 1-18, at p. 7.) 
Ward Edwards’ experiments on choices in 
gambling resulted in about the same degrec of 
inconsistency that May found, largely because 


the total number of cases... is infinitesimally subjects were presented with alternative bets in 
small. ...And no doubt if the treatment were such a way that they had to choose between 
extended to three, four... variables [stand- them on the basis of several criteria, no one of 


ards of judgment], the probability of the exist- 
ence of a majority motion would become still 
more negligible. It would also seem... that 
the probability declines still further with an 
increase in the number of members. ...”’ 
The foregoing calculations in this section 
have, of course, assumed that persons are able 
to order preferences transitively. But suppose 
they are not. Then the chance of a transitive 
social ordering declines still further. Hence it is 
of considerable interest that work in experi- 
mental psychology and economics has shown 
that in fact subjects often do not order transi- 
tively. In Warren S. McCulloch, “A Heterarchy 
of Values Determined by the Topology of 
Nervous Nets,” Bulletin of Mathematical Bio- 
physics, Vol. 7 (1945), pp. 89-93, are reported 


which dominated. ‘‘Probability Preferences in 
Gambling,” American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 66 (1953), pp. 349-64 and “The Theory 
of Decision-Making,” Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 51 (1954), pp. 380-417. (This latter paper 
is an exhaustive review of the literature on 
individual choice up to 1954.) Arnold M. Rose, 
however, conducted a repeated experiment on 
rankings of the seriousness of crimes and found 
that almost all the intransitivity was owing to 
carelessness or random error. True intransi- 
tivity, he concluded, was “very rare, if 1t exists 
at all.” (A Study of Irrational Judgments,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 65 (1957), 
pp. 394-402.) Similarly, John M. Davis, seek- 
ing to replicate May’s and Edwards’ experi- 
ments, not only found somewhat less intransi- 
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tivity but also found evidence (a) that the 
intransitivity could be explained by random 
choice and (b) that stable circularity had not 
been -shown to exist. (“The Transitivity of 
Preference,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 3 (1958), 
pp. 26-38.) A more promising attack on 
Edward® finding is to explain the origin of the 
circularity. This is what C. H. Coombs and 
D. G. Pruitt did by presenting subjects with 
choices between alternative bets in such a way 
that choice was made by only one criterion 
(others being held constant). In this case only a 
negligible amount of intransitivity appeared 
(“Components of Risk in Decision-Making: 
Probability and Variance Preferences,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 60 (1960), pp. 
265-77).* The best explanation of intransitivity 
of individual preferences is that of Clyde H. 
Coombs, “On the Use of Inconsistency of 
Preferences in Psychological Measurement,”’ 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 55 
(1958), pp. 1-7, reinterpreted in his Theory of 
Data, chap. 5. Let a chooser’s ideal point for a 
given attribute lie on a unidimensional scale in 
effect dividing the scale into two parts or sides, 
and let him be given choices between pairs of 
stimuli also on this scale. If both stimuli He on 
the same side of the scale, relative to the 
chooser’s ideal, the pair is unilateral. If they lie 
on opposite sides, the pair is bilateral. As for 
ranked triples of stimuli, Coombs distinguishes 
three categories: (a) unilateral triples in which 
all three are on the same side of the chooser’s 
ideal; (b) bilateral adjacent triples, in which two 
adjacent stimuli in the ordered triple are on one 
side of the ideal while the third (either the first 
or last in the triple) is on the other side; and (c) 
bilateral split triples, in which the first and last 
stimuli from the triple are on one side, while the 
middle one is on the other. He then predicted a 
high degree of transitivity for unilateral triples 
and a high degree of intransitivity for bilateral 


3 There is a substantial amount of recent work 
on individual choice in gambling situations, most 
of which is, however, ancillary to our present 
interests. The most significant and relevant of 
this work is: Donald Davidson, Patrick Suppes, 
and Sidney Siegel, Decision Making: An Esperi- 
menial Approach (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1957); Donald Davidson and Jacob Mar- 
shak, “Experimental Tests of a Stochastic De- 
cision Theory,” in C. W. Churchman and P. 
Ratoosh, ed., Measurement: Definition and Theo- 
ries (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1959), 
chapter 13; and H. L. Royden, P. Suppes, and 
K. Walsh, “A Model for the Experimental Meas- 
urement of the Utility of Gambling,” Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 4 (1959), pp. 11-18. 
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adjacent triples. In the latter case, the location 
of the chooser’s ideal (especially if it varies 
somewhat in replicated experiments) presum- 
ably confuses him as to the relative psychologi- 
cal distances on the scale among the pair on one 
side and the single stimulus on the other. In the 
former case, however, the location of the ideal 
to one side of all three stimuli does not interfere 
with judgments of relative distance. Finally, for 
bilateral split triples, Coombs predicted almost 
perfect transitivity inasmuch as the bilateral 
pair at either end of the ordered triple fixes the 
calculation of distance on the scale. His data 
(for preferences among shades of gray) strongly 
supports this prediction. On the basis of this 
evidence and explanation, one may conclude, 
therefore, that individual preferences are 
transitive or intransitive according to the scale 
location of alternatives relative to the chooser’s 
ideal point. There is no reason gvhy bilateral 
adjacent triples may not occur in nature. 
Hence, the likelihood of intransitivity of social 
preferences is increased by the likelihood of 
some intransitivity in individual preferences. 

Given all these considerations that indicate a 
low a priori expectation of a majority decision 
(t.e., the sharp decline of transitive and major- 
ity outcomes as the number of alternatives 
increases, the sharp decline in majority out- 
comes as the number of relevant standards of 
judgment increases, and the possibility of 
intransitivity by individuals), the surprising 
fact is that majority decisions occur at all. This 
remarkable circumstance deserves investiga- 
tion in both theoretical and experimental fash- 
ions. Some indications of the theoretical reasons 
for decision have been suggested. Arrow, for 
example, remarked that the basic justification 
for the two-party system is that it avoids the 
paradox by offering choosers only two alterna- 
tives. Such narrowing of the choice does indeed 
restrict the choosers to one cultural norm and 
undoubtedly the dichotomizing habit of choice 
thereby engendered serves an important social 
purpose of inducing decision. In Richard A. 
Musgrave, The Theory of Public Finance (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959), pp. 116- 
35, is set forth a theoretical consideration of the 
bases of majority decision in the absence of the 
two-choice restriction. Musgrave considered 
several kinds of budgets and systems of taxa- 
tion, combining budgets and taxes in several 
ways and categorizing the combinations ac- 
cording to whether or not the results of major- 
ity rule were “arbitrary” (i.e. intransitive). 
Recalling Black’s analysis of complementarity 
of standards of judgment, it is interesting to 
note that in those cases involving two stand- 
ards of choice (and some others) majority rule 
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broke down. Further investigation of this sort is 
necessary in order to determine the theoretical 
boundaries of majority rule; but on the basis of 
the theory as so far developed, it appears at 
least that majority rule is reasonable only if the 
rules of decision present the voters with a 
unidimensional standard of choice. 

What remains is the practical question of 
how majorities are ever arrived at. Sometimes, 
of course, spurious majorities occur by reason of 
a subterfuge in the social welfare function, so 
that members of a voting body produce what 
appears to be a majority decision but in fact 
may not be. (For an example of such rules of 
decision, see my essay, ‘The Paradox of Voting 
and Congressional Rules for Voting on Amend- 
ments,” this REview, Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 349- 
66.) More to the point, however, is the question 
of how majorities are arrived at when the rules 
of voting require that a genuine majority exist 
for action. This question, vital though it is for 
an understanding of politics, has not been 
examined by students of political behavior. A 
major theme of this essay is that it should be. 

A related question, which has been cursorily 
examined, is that of how majorities are not 
arrived at. It is evident that, if members’ pref- 
erence curves are single-peaked, a prospective 
loser may, by introducing an alternative not 
previously under consideration, force the re- 
ordering of members’ preferences to produce 
some double-peaked curves. Indeed, this is one 
of the classic strategies of parliamentary delay. 
For example, conservative Republican sena- 
tors, opposed to the Seventeenth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, delayed its passage in 
the Senate for nearly ten years by introducing 
an amendment to the proposed Amendment 
which attracted liberal Republican support and 
which alienated some Southern Democrats who 
would otherwise have voted for the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

One of Black’s most interesting theorems, 
also concerned with not arriving at a majority 
decision, is: ‘‘When the ordinary committee 
procedure is in use, it may be open to one or 
more of the members to bring into existence a 
decision more favourable to themselves by 
voting otherwise than in accordance with their 
schedules of preference” (Theory of Committees, 
p. 44). This is what is involved in the United 
States Congress when, for example, opponents 


of federal aid to education vote in favor of 
restricting the aid to desegregated schools 
(which, in the case of Southern Democrats, is 
almost certainly a misrepresentation of their 
preferences) in order to bring about the defeat 
of the whole measure. Similar examples of 
misrepresentation are discussed in Atrow, pp. 
80-81; Black, Theory of Committees, pp. 182, 
232-33, 237-38; Tapas Majundar, “Choice and 
Revealed Preference,” Econometrica, Vol. 2-4 
(1956), pp. 71-3; Riker, op.cit., p. 364; and 
Dankwart A. Rustow, The Politics of Compro- 
mise (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1955), pp. 191-95. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The main point of this bibliographical essay 
has been to suggest that the work of Black andl 
Arrow 1s of great importance both for political 
theory and the study of political behavior. Yet 
on the whole political scientists have tended to 
ignore this literature. (There are at least two 
exceptions: In Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to 
Democratic Theory (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), the problem of the para- 
dox is elucidated in several footnotes, pp. 42- 
44. and in Anthony J. Downs, An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957), the problem is dealt with fairly 
extensively, pp. 60-68.) This relative neglect is, 
it seems to me, unfortunate. If students of 
political behavior were te discover and explain 
the range of mechanisms and social conditions 
leading to that agreement on norms sufficient 
for a set of single-peaked curves, then politica] 
theorists might be able to evaluate such notions 
as the public interest and the general will on the 
basis of empirical knowledge, a kind of procc- 
dure which is, I regret, almost unprecedented in 
the study of politics. Even if such a happy 
outcome is not possible, many spheres of politi- 
cal life can, I am certain, be more perceptively 
explained than they have been by the use of the 
theory here reviewed. (I think especially of 
legislative strategy, which most writers have 
treated as a mystical art, but which may on 
examination by this theory turn out to be a 
science with quite coherent rules.) And it is in 
the hope that at least some such explanations 
will be forthcoming that this review was under- 
taken. 
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bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1961. Ppe 88. $2.50.) 


Science @nd Public Administration. By JAMES 
L. McCamy. (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1960. Pp. viil, 218. $3.50.) 


Scientists in Government. By Eart W. LIND- 
veIT. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1960. Pp. viii, 84. $3.25.) 


These three books suggest interesting and 
complex questions about the relations between 
science and government, on which the litera- 
ture, still slim, is increasing rapidly. 

Since C. P. Snow’s Godkin Lectures on 
“Science and Government” have circulated 
widely and been much discussed, it is unneces- 
sary to review in detail the story he tells with 
his usual literary skill. Its hero is Sir Henry 
Tizard, whose Committee for the Scientific 
Study of Air Defense, by concentrating upon 
the development of radar, made possible the 
defense of Britain in 1940. Sir Charles admires 
Tizard: ‘‘Tizard’s was the best scientific mind 
that in England has ever applied itself to war.” 
He has little respect for Tizard’s rival, F. A. 
Lindemann (Lord Cherwell), who, as Church- 
ill’s confidential advisor, forced Tizard’s 
retirement from government service in 1940. In 
addition to his other faults, “Lindemann was 
quite un-Englisb.” One need not fully accept 
Snow’s assessment of Lindemann to appreciate 
some of his inferences from the account: for 
example, “it 1s dangerous to have a solitary 
scientific overlord’; no scientist should have 
“the powers of choice that Lindemann had;” a 
scientist who has succumbed to “the euphoria 
of gadgets,” as Snow maintains Lindemann 
had, or to “the euphoria of secrecy,” should be 
given no power of choice at all. One wonders 
whether Tizard’s choice to concentrate on radar 
was not at the time a desperate commitment to 
a new gadget. And indeed Snow acknowledges 
that some other “gadgets,” the atomic bomb, 
for example, were remarkably efficacious. His 
stronger case against Lindemann would seem to 
be Lindemann’s reliance upon “court polities,” 
in this case the support of Churchill, and his 
consequent freedom from effective criticism by 
other scientists. x 

Snow has no confidence in advisory commit- 
tees; he is willing to bet on a committee like the 
Tizard Committee, provided its objective is 
clear and limited, provided it is properly lo- 
cated in the governmental hierarchy, and 
provided it has some powers of action. But he 
reminds us that the decisions of such a commit- 
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tee will be carried out by non-scientist profes- 
sional administrators, and that, since in the 
end all levels of administrators will probably be 
involved, it is important to have scientists 
included in all levels of government as well asin 
high level committees. 

James McCamy’s book, based upon his 
University of Alabama lectures, is broader in 
scope and designed for a professional rather 
than a general audience. But his central prob- 
lems are the same: how should government get 
and use the advice and service of scientists, and 
what should be the relation between scientists 
and policy-making administrators? His recur- 
rent theme is the urgent need that science and 
administration work together more closely, 
since science creates social problems requiring 
public action at a constantly accelerating rate.” 
Adequate collaboration has been hindered in 
the past by the conception of science as an 
area apart from other kinds of human activity, 
by the myth of scientific infallibility, and by 
what Snow calls the ‘euphoria of secrecy.” 
These attitudes, McCamy maintains, have 
also supported the development of ‘a formida- 
ble power group” of scientists, engineers, and 
administrators of scientific and technological 
programs, “the atomic energy-military power 
elite.” Its unfortunate irfluence upon federal 
policy has produced disproportionate support 
to applied rather than basic science and to 
physical rather than biological science, not to 
mention the neglect of social science. Applied 
science, McCamy points out, receives year 
after year ninety per cent of the federal funds 
appropriated for science; less than ten per cent 
goes to basic research. 

What is to be done? In general, McCamy is 
sceptical about using scientific advisers for brief 
occasional consultations; he has more confi- 
dence in “built-in experts who by constant 
experience learn public administration.” But, 
given the very pressing demands of govern- 
ment, industry, and education for scientific’ 
personnel, he acknowledges that government 
must continue to supplement its scientific staff 
by enlisting the temporary service of scientists 
from outside. He argues, therefore, for much 
more federal financial support for the training 
of scientists and for basic research and suggests 
the desirability of more flexible arrangements 
for exchange of scientific personnel. 

Since the problem of administering scientific 
activities is not unique, McCamy would apply 
to it familiar principles of organization and 
responsibility. Scientists regularly employed by 
the federal government should be integrated 
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into the structure rather than segregated; 
hence, for example, McCamy would reject the 
proposed Department of Science and Technol- 
ogy. He would, I assume, applaud Snow’s state- 
ment: “I want scientists active in all the levels 
of government.” But he sees no reason to 
believe that ‘‘only scientists can administer 
scientific enterprises’: this is merely a residue 
from the myth of science. Like other activities, 
scientific enterprises require competent admin- 
istrators, whether they be scientists, like Tizard 
or Vannevar Bush, or whether they come from 
Jess glamorous disciplines. At this point 
McCamy would presumably agree with Henry 
DeWolfe Smyth, who declared recently that 
“neither the methods nor the substance of 
science is so mysterious as to preclude an intel- 
ligent layman’s general understanding of 
present knowledge and probable trends” 
(“Science and National Policy,” Shepard Lec- 
ture, Ohio State University, 8 February 1961). 
In a rather utopian chapter, McCamy bravely 
proposes to reconstruct the whole system of 
American education in order to broaden and 
integrate the education of scientists and non- 
scientists and thus to “provide more scientists, 
public administrators, and citizens who are 
really and not just nominally educated to 
understand each other and their world.” 

In his second chapter, McCamy distinguishes 
four ways in which the federal government is 
involved in scientific activities: research and 
development by governmental personnel; re- 
search and development contracted out; con- 
sultation with advisers; stimulation of research 
by grants to individuals and institutions. When 
one comes to his general recommendations, one 
wonders whether something would not have 
been gained by subdividing the first category. 
Are the problems of managing and supervising 
the N. A. S. A. or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion really subject all along the line to the same 
principles as apply to the Patent Office or the 
Geological Survey? The question at least in- 
vites more discussion than McCamy gives it. 

One of the virtues of McCamy’s book is his 
recognition that the problem of science and 
public policy is much broader than the present 
urgent problem of defense. This theme runs 
through the book, appearing in its emphases 
upon the equal importance of the biological 
with the physical sciences, upon the encourage- 
ment of basic research lest the well of scientific 
progress run dry, and upon the role of the social 
sciences in defining policy as well as organizing 
its execution. 

Earl W. Lindveit sets out “to appraise some 
of the factors relating to the development, 
nature, and extent of retaining scientific per- 
sonnel in federal employment.” Appraisal, 


however, is limited; the book is largely a job of 
reporting, some of which is rather mechanica!. 
It is not very rewarding, for example, to read e 
list of the functions of the Bureau of the Budevi 
as they relate to personnel, or of the functior- 
of the Civil Service Commission” both takn 
from the U. S. Government Organizetion Mas- 
ual. However, drawing largely from govern- 
ment reports, Lindveit has summarized en 
impressive amount of information on the exe: i 
of federal scientific activities and on the traii- 
ing, recruitment, retention, environment, ar’: 
attitudes of the federal scientific personnel. in 
view of the difficulties that the federal govir 1 
ment faces in competing for the service- o. 
highly skilled scientists, he suggests consider :- 
tion of a policy of contracting out more of .:. 
federal scientific programs to industries, w i- 
versities, and private research agencies. 

Directly and indirectly, the three boo. 
underscore once more several general prop: : 
tions in addition to the importance of recog niz- 
ing the greatly expanded role of science: 
government. First, at the same time that so `- 
ernment becomes increasingly in need of seie }- 
tists, science is increasingly affected by gover r 
mental policy. Second, “scientists speak wi i 
many voices,” as Smyth puts it. Third, in soi. 
of the growing dependence of government uye: 
factual data that only scientists can sup ly 
other ingredients must also go into the formula- 
tion of policy. At this point, as McCamy sus- 
gests, scientists must be prepared to acce x 
decisions on policy which may differ from tke« 
they have proposed. 

JoHn D. Lewis 
Oberlin College 


The Decline of American Pluralism. By HEN + 
S. KARIEL. (Stanford: Stanford Universi. 
Press 1961. Pp. x, 339. $6.75.) 


Pluralism has declined, but not as the ins i 
tutional basis for American society; quite to t u 
contrary, it has run amok, and the purpose o 
this book is to analyze the inadequacics 3 
political philosophy in the United States cs .1 
appropriate basis for the realization of the zo. 
life. Kariel sets out to challenge what he ¢c.- 
siders to have been the uncritically accept 
liberal assumption that the freedom of tu 
individual is maximally—or even adequatc!y 
protected under a system of multiple, dem. 
tralized, fragmented, and unintegrated pul 
governments operating, in the milieu . 
mature industrial society, within the context o 
a, host of private governments who share in t: 
exercise of the functions of public policy 
making and execution. It is for such a ex 
glomeration that American liberalism in peu 
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eral, and pluralistic thought in particular, 
provides an apologia. 

The indictment of the status quo is writ large 
throughout the first part of the book. Welfare 
capitalism has bred a class of industrial states- 
men who ‘‘sesemble the sovereign, conscience- 
burdenede individuals in whose behalf John 
Locke vindicated the Glorious Revolution”; 
and it is precisely because modern corporate 
management, having become divorced from 
effective accountability to its manifold stock- 
holders, has assumed the responsibility for a 
stewardship of societal values transcending the 
market, that governmental control of manage- 
ment’s exercise of “public power” is demanded. 
Big labor, long since irresponsible to the rank 
and file and no longer confined to or even 
primarily concerned with the militant and 
competitive role of advancing the homogeneous 
economic interests of workingmen, has ex- 
tended its goals to subsume socio-political 
values which shape the lives—not merely the 
livelihood—of a substantia] fraction of the 
public. Gargantuan, heterogeneous labor or- 
ganizations have now become the partners of 
an enlightened capitalism, equally concerned 
with assuring the stability of the enterprise, the 
controlled exploitation of markets, the invest- 
ment of surplus capital in welfare funds, and 
the disciplined domination of the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the “labor business.” 
Economic criteria no longer are adequate to 
evaluate the exercise of corporate industrial 
power; therefore, political criteria must be 
supplied and applied. 

Unfortunately, the departments of the na- 
tional government with greatest responsibility 
for public control of big business and big labor 
are revealed to be, in fact, the fiefs of the 
groups which they purport to regulate. In 
agriculture, the democratic decentralization of 
public policy-making results in a set of inter- 
locking directorates at the county level which 
is tantamount to governance by the dominant 
minority elements within the leading farm 
organizations. The federal regulatory commis- 
sions are exposed as the acolytes of the rail- 
roads, the securities exchanges, the networks, 
et cetera; and the situation is even worse when 
one turns to the states, where the integration of 
industry and the professions with the structure 
of public government is more intimate and 
pervasive than at the national level. Every- 
where one turns, it is to find public subservience 
to the dominance of the reigning oligarchies of 
private groups and associations, each of which 
tends to be a law unto itself within the sphere 
of its own domain. 

Social scientists have done their bit to con- 


J to this miasma, by stressing the abnor- 
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mality of deviance from the pathways of 
accommodation which sustain the homeostasis 
that is postulated as the ideal of a healthy, 
balanced society. Conflict, competition, and 
similar forms of neurotic behavior result in 
social waste and must therefore be abjured; but 
social engineering, with therapeutic manipula- 
tion of social deviants by policy scientists, will 
make possible the harmonious reintegration of 
a balanced society. In such a system in equilib- 
rium, not only each group, but also each indi- 
vidual in each group, must fit into, and stay 
put in, the role assigned; thus a scientific order 
replaces the natural order of an earlier age, and 
pluralism functions as a social analogue to 
feudalism. The individual retains his freedom 
because he rationally must want to do what is 
best for him; and to the extent that he must be 
educated to attain the latter wisdom, he need 
only respond to the influence of experts who are 
masters of the soft sell. Social scientists, with- 
out examining their own inarticulate major 
premises, have preached a liberal rhetoric to 
uphold a most conservative ideology; and “an 
existing, well-institutionalized pluralism may 
be equated with a value-neutral science.” A 
pluralist society is one in which social scientists 
are rampant. 

One gathers from the first nine chapters that 
American pluralism is sick. But the disease is 
one of the soul rather than the body; what 
appeared initially to be #he empirical ills of 
pluralism are now revealed to be the somatic 
manifestation of a genetic philosophical frailty. 
Kariel deplores the very ‘‘effectiveness’’ of our 
“healthy” political institutions and practices, 
since our practical success has deprived us of 
“first-rate political speculation’? and has 
“stunted” our political thought. Only the Civil 

-War produced a crisis of sufficient magnitude, 
and entailed an appropriately macroscopic 
breakdown in political machinery, to result in 
the limited production of “something like 
political philosophy.” Faced with this lament, 
some of those who are not professional lovers of 
political wisdom may wonder: what price 
glory? 

On an empirical level, Kariel’s major finding 
is that large-scale organizations do not provide 
the institutions for the adequate representation 
of individual interests, and the investiture 
(whether de facto or de jure) of ‘public func- 
tions” In private groups sanctions their immu- 
nity to the criteria of responsibility that are 
applicable to public groups. From a theoretical 
point of view, his review of the writings of those 
lesser figures who have addressed themselves to 
the relevant theoretical problem leads him to 
conclude that the logical implication of plural- 
ism is the elitism of a managerial aristocracy. 
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One’s natural reaction to a polity that is por- 
trayed as both irresponsible in practice and 
unsound in theory is to ask: what is to be 
done? 

Karicl’s answer is enthusiastic, but hardly 
(as he admits) novel: big government must be 
further strengthened to protect individuals 
against private groups; the excesses of un- 
checked private power are to be checked by 
even greater excesses of public power. The final 
hundred pages of the book fit neatly into a long 
and reputedly honorable tradition of writings 
by political scientists who have demanded that 
“the people’ be given the power to govern 
effectively. The familiar watchwords are: 
Nationalize! (p. 274) Centralize! (pp. 275, 277) 
Integrate! (pp. 278-9) Organize hierarchically! 
Separate the political executives ‘‘at the top,”’ 
whose ‘‘only expertise is and should be politi- 
cal,” from the technicians who comprise the 
civil service. (“The Hoover Commission was 
emphatically right in its 1955 recommenda- 
tions’’!) Reorganize the major political parties 
so that they can truly become the efficient, 
rational, alternating instruments of the general 
will. But let there be conflict! And let bureau- 
crats be zealous, so that the public interest—to 
which there is frequent reference in these pages 
—may transcend the parochial interests of 
private groups and geographical localities, and 
may include the diffuse, disorganized, and 
Inarticulate—but nénetheless ‘‘real’’—interests 
of potential groups. 

The philosophie basis for such specific re- 
forms is “liberal constitutionalism.’? Such a 
political order necessitates a clear demarcation 
of public and private sectors, since the private 
sphere is to be “utterly inviolable’ while the 
“arm of public government must touch, as 
intimately and pervasively as necessary to 
achieve public purposes, all private elites tend- 
ing to incorporate society as well as all public 
agencies tending to collaborate with them.” 
Basically, this means that intervention 1s justi- 
fied in regard to involuntary heterogeneous, 
but not voluntary homogeneous, private 
groups. The base of liberal constitutionalism is 
equalitarian, and its only really fundamental 
“public interest” is the norm of due process of 
law, procedurally defined, which “supports not 
particular decisions but a political system in 
general, a universal process for political 
conciliation and compromise, a means for com- 
munication and negotiation between social 
interests.” “Thus,” he says (p. 231), “an inte- 
gral liberal theory postulates as essential (1) a 
variable social base, (2) a variable moral order, 
and (3) a state which provides for the continu- 
ity of these varigtions, which provides for the 
maintenance of a changeable, moving equilib- 
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rium.” The test of liberal constitutionalisrn :; 
the pragmatic sanction. 

But by Kariel’s own ample evidence, th> 
“public government” of which we hear so muc 1 
in the later chapters consists of the very ss n> 
“public groups” whose weakness we have hic> 
led to accept by the early chapters. dt is tl: 
“publice groups,’ one supposes, upon whic 
reliance must be placed in the just statc «7 
liberal constitutionalism, for the effeciiv> 
regulation in the public interest of privezi‘ 
groups. One wonders if the author intends ire: 
he be taken seriously when he implies that stc 1 
public groups can be beefed up so that they a1: 
meet to be the potent instrumentalities o° > 
benevolent presidential autocrat, if only v: 
will produce a few miracles (pp. 288-9) b- 
implementing the sage advice of such illustrivt . 
prophets of reform as the 1950 Report of .r: 
Committee on Political Parties of the Americe ` 
Political Science Association, or the 1953 
Report of the Hoover Commission’s task for è 
on personnel, If this be his intent, Kariel cs: s 
not explain why, granting the really breai: - 
taking assumption of the feasibility of hs 
proposed reforms, we ought rationally to pr. 7 
Leviathan to anarchy. The polity that he sesel s 
to substitute for the present multiplicity «/ 
Irresponsible private oligarchies may aptly |: 
characterized as a potentially irresponsi) o 
publice oligarchy, for labelling the new clive 
“responsible” and “public” will not necesserily 
make it become either of these; and in his qu. ° 
for the effective structuring of real power wo 
control private tyrants, Kariel would destrcy 
the very institutional forms and processes i'x t 
have, heretofore, provided an “effective” er ` 
“healthy” set of safeguards against pull e 
tyranny. 

Perhaps the explanation for the ambiguliy 
between the author’s realistic critique of plus: - 
ism and his utopian scheme for its transee w - 
ence is that this mystique is a stylistic devi v 
which he deliberately has preferred, since h - 
penultimate paragraph states that “our pro e 
should reflect existing tensions, [and] sha: i 
make the most and not the least of ambicu- 
ties. ...’’ Perhaps the tension reflected by ile 
conflict between the major parts of the book - 
intended as an elaborate tour de force, the v> 
point of which is the futility of attemptin:; 
invoke the familiar nostrums of political scien < 
as an antidote to the ills of a decadent plu: ! 
ism. Perhaps this explains, also, the conclu - 
chapter, in which the author prescribes 
orientation for research” in which social scien . 
is defined as a harmonious, tolerant, leisu:'. 
and healthy synthesis of a “naturalistic, b- 
havioral science in quest of generalizatin 
which explain and ultimately control res 4> 
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but also a humanistic discipline in quest of 
knowledge about, and love for, the specific 
moment.” Perhaps we have come full circle, 
because a social science which is a homeostatic 
synthesis of empiricism plus humanism seems 
to describe? very well the decadent pluralistic 
social science of the status quo ante novellus. 
GLENDON SCHUBERT 
Michigan State University 


The Grand Tactician: Khrushchev’s Rise to 
Power. By Lazar Pistrax. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. 296. $6.00) 


Apparatchtk is the Russian word to describe 
a professional Communist organizer, propa- 
gandist, expediter, unswerving follower of the 
Party line and loyal subordinate of the Party 
boss. With this personality profile, Lazar 
Pistrak sets the story of Khrushchev’s rise to 
power. Using all sources of available informa- 
tion about this “dynamic and arresting person- 
ality,” as President Eisenhower described him 
after the American meeting in September 1959, 
Pistrak concentrates on Khrushchev princi- 
pally in the Stalin era. In the words of the 
author, ‘‘This book is a retrospective analysis of 
Khrushchev’s political past in the light of his 
present position rather than analysis of his 
post-Stalin transmutations.” To the reader who 
hopes to have more insight into the present day 
Khrushchev as the successor to Stalin, the book 
is somewhat disappointing, but to the general 
reader and student of Soviet affairs the book 
presents in great detail, backed by scholarly doc- 
umentation of early Khrushchev speeches and 
writings, an illuminating political biography. 

Extracting every scanty piece of evidence 
which he could discover, Pistrak has put to- 
gether a damning indictment of the earlier 
record of the present First Party Secretary of 
the CPSU and Chairman of the All-Union 
Council of Peoples’ Ministers. It is obvious to 
the reader that Mr. Pistrak, a former refugee 
from Bolshevism, identifies himself with those 
many who have suffered from Stalinism. Many 
of his friends have paid the supreme price for 
their thoughts and deeds. While the charge may 
be levelled at this book that it is too subjective 
in its recounting of the horrendous actions of 
Khrushchev, the data which Pistrak presents 
will stand up. One is reminded of the story of 
the disturbed patient who reported to his psy- 
chiatrist that he had just dreamed that he was 
being persecuted and he added, ‘Doctor, I 
really am.” 

We are informed about the youth of Khrush- 
chev, which is partly still shrouded in mystery. 
By impressive documentation of conflicting 
“official” biographies, Pistrak shows that 
re was a late comer in the Commu- 
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nist organization. He did not join the party 
until 1918 when he was twenty-four years old. 
This event took place at least six months after 
the Great October Revolution. Very early in 
his Communist Party career, Khrushchev 
demonstrated to his superiors a subordination 
and pliability on which they could depend. 
Even before the death of Lenin, Khrushchev 
allied himself with the developing Stalin ma- 
chine. Clever and astute like his master, 
Khrushchev even went his master, Stalin, one 
better by anticipating the extreme position of 
Stalin against the Left-Wing Opposition and 
denouncing the Opposition leaders in 1926 
shortly before Stalin had formally done so, Not 
stopping with scathing attacks on Stalin’s 
opponents, Khrushchev showed real political 


sagacity by putting forward at the Tenth. 


Ukrainian Party Congress in 1927, which was 
primarily concerned with final exgoriations of 
the Opposition, a practical plan for strengthen- 
ing the power of the Central Party apparatus in 
regional and district party committees—the 
creation of secretariats in these party organs. 
At the time of the purges in the late twenties, 
Khrushchev played an active part in denounc- 
ing the Bukharinites just as he had attacked the 
Trotskyites shortly before. Furthermore, 
Khrushchev acted, according to Pistrak, as a 
spokesman for Stalin, probably without Stalin 
knowing of it until later, in charging that the 
Right Wing was sabotagfng the work of the 
Central Committee. The result of Khrushchev’s 
being more Stalinist than Stalin was his assign- 
ment to Moscow in the fall of 1929. He went to 
Moscow first as a student in the Industrial 
Academy, which was established by the Party 
for the training of industrial managers. While 
at the Academy, Khrushchev showed his 
penchant for organizational work by serving as 
the secretary of the Academy’s party organiza- 
tion. He did not finish the three-year course of 
the Academy but took the post as Party Secre- 
tary of one of the ten Moscow party districts. 
He moved up through the Moscow city and re- 
gional party hierarchy to become First Secre- 
tary of the Moscow City Committee in 1934 
and the following year to take on the additional 
position of First Secretary of the Moscow Re- 
gional Committee. He had proven himself to 
Stalin in the Great Purges of the thirties. In 
1938 he was appointed an alternate member of 
the Politburo and in 1939 a full-fledged 
member. 

While Moscow secretary, Khrushchev dem- 
onstrated his administrative and organizing 
ability as the Party functionary charged with 
supervising the completion of the Moscow 
subway. Khruschchey showed his ability to 
work with Stalin by holding the Moscow party 
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positions during the crucial years of 1934-8, 
when most of Khrushchev’s seniors in the 
Party and many of his subordinates were shot. 
Pistrak devotes much space recounting the 
Party purges and the role of Khrushchev in 
them. By 1988, seventy per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party had been shot. Pistrak argues that 
Khrushchev survived these purges because of 
his sycophancy to Stalin. Moreover, Khrush- 
chev was an ambitious apparaichik, who was 
not interested in recognition of his intellectual 
accomplishments. Stalin did not want intellec- 
tuality, which was the prized possession of many 
of the adversaries he purged. Pistrak writes 
that Stalin wanted “simple minded people with 
overemphasized ambition, strong nerves, with- 
out scruples, ready to follow blindly.” 

Pistrak has a kind of sympathy for the old 
Bolsheviks eliminated in the 1937-8 purges. 
While admitting their brutality, Pistrak con- 
trasts them with “intellectual, low brow 
Khrushchev” and refers to their “intellectual 
superiority” and “the spark of honesty in their 
hearts.” These men never could take second 
place to Stalin. Pistrak has unearthed many of 
the hate-ridden and violent speeches delivered 
by Khrushchev as Stalin’s vicar in the Ukraine 
in 1938, quoting his exhortations to “eliminate 
the Trotskyite-Bukharinite bandits” and “all 
kinds of bourgeois nationalists,’ meaning 
especially the non-Stalinist Ukrainians. Pistrak 
shows how Khrushchev not merely followed the 
Party line but made every effort to whip up 
enthusiasm for the purges. In a detailed exege- 
sis of the long speech of Khruschev at the XX 
Party Congress, Pistrak quotes all the com- 
ments of Khrushchev on how false and wrong 
were the ruthless policies of the purges, pointing 
out that the record still holds as to what 
Khrushchev did during these purges. 

While the latter part of this book deals with 
Khrushchev as a civilian general in World 
War IT, his struggle with Malenkov, his politics 
of agriculture, and his utterances on “peace,” 
the book’s scholarly contribution is in the 
treatment of Khrushchev in the twenties and 
thirties. The author writes with the deep per- 
sonal conviction of a man who believes in the 
need to expose the sham of this most formida- 
ble contemporary world figure. The book 
should be read by all political scientists who 
wish to know more about the nature of Soviet 
polities. 

WitiraMm B. Batis 

The University of Michigan 


Red China: An Asian View. By SRIPATI 
CHANDRA-SEKHAR. @New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. viii, 2380. $4.00.) 
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Presumably as a special attraction, this book 
carries the subtitle “An Asian View.” In truth, 
no trace of it can be found. Mr. Chandra- 
Sekhar is a cosmopolitan. His opinions, spar- 
ingly expressed, are strongly anti-Communist, 
of no particular nationality. Most Of the time, 
the author presents a factual repért of his 
travels through Communist China, and the 
facts he discovers are sufficiently devastating 
for the nature of the regime. His was a guided 
tour, with a Chinese interpreter at his heels and 
no illusion on his part that he would see or hear 
anything the Communists would consider 
detrimental to their cause. What they over- 
looked was the difference in their standards, 
and the author’s, especially with respect to 
human dignity. There was enough open evi- 
dence of developments to shock the humane 
traveller. 

The Introduction sets the scene with a 
general description of the way of life of the new 
Chinese: his and her monotonous, uniform 
dress of blue trousers and high-collared coat; 
inescapable loudspeakers blaring propaganda 
everywhere, night and day; an ideological 
obsession with personal honesty and cleanli- 
ness, “Comrade, what will Chairman Mao say 
when he hears that you spat?’’; work and sleep, 
with no alternative; complete uniformity 
between the sexes, short of natural barriers. 
To the Communists, this human degradation 
seemed -the unobjectionable prerequisite for 
progress, to the author the terrible cost of the 
great achievements his hosts boasted about all 
along the route. 

This perceptive and sensitive summary and 
analysis in the Introduction is not fully 
carried on in the main body of the book. The 
author limits himself there, essentially, to an 
account of the goals, plans, and achievements 
as they were presented to him with deadening 
similarity by his well-drilled informants. He 
was not an expert on most of the things he wus 
shown. He had no means of proving the verac- 
ity of the information, especially the preposter- 
ous statistics. He merely doubted it. Embar- 
rassed silence or answers to his occasional 
questions confirmed his doubts. 

The stunning production figures in agricul- 
ture he was given, of harvests reaped or yet to 
come, have since been thoroughly belied by two 
catastrophic famines. The Communes, “more 
terrifying than all the conceivable hells put 
together,” must have appeared such to thcir 
inmates as well, for the government has since 
been obliged to relax on them. Industrial 
progress would have impressed the author more 
had the results been put to better than military 
use. The emancipation of women and the aboli- 
tion of the world’s oldest profession i 
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noticeable everywhere. Not so the police state 
methods bringing them about nor the destruc- 
tion of a woman’s role as mother and wife and 
therewith of the family, Education, the author 
found, had become the monopoly of the state, 
from babyhood to university graduation. The 
criterion for admission to higher education was, 
in addition to quality, the student’s standing 
with the Party. The facilities for education 
were there or rapidly improving, but its content 
was shocking. The liberal arts—except for 
Communist doctrine—were abolished as ‘‘use- 
less” and its students sent to the factories and 
fields. Beyond the schools, there was only 
practical vocational training on the lower levels 
or theoretical in the technical subjects on the 
academic level. 

A large chapter is devoted to Population 
Problems, including Health, the author’s own 
specialty. Its most impressive item is the 
estimate that before 1968 there will be 800 
million Chinese. Its most impressive story is the 
sudden switch by the government from an 
intense campaign in favor of birth control to its 
condemnation, in May 1959, as a bourgeois, 
reactionary, and Malthusian plot. The author 
was never given an official explanation and was 
prevented from seeing the people who might 
have known what it was. The speculation that 
the government was afraid that support of 
birth-control might have implied that it was 
unable to supply a growing population with a 
livelihood does not sound very plausible. The 
campaigns for and against were too massive for 
such a simple explanation. 

The second and brief section of the book is 
devoted to a rather superficial survey of Sino- 
Indian relations as demonstrated by the sup- 
pression of Tibet, the invasion of Indian terri- 
tory along the Himalayan border, and 
competition in social development. The author 
concludes from China’s behavior that the 
Communists do not deserve to be represented 
in the United Nations and that India must 
revise her policy of neutrality in favor of alli- 
ances to strengthen her for continuous growth 
and progress. 

The Western reader has heard the author’s 
opinions before. He has facts available which 
turn the doubts expressed in the book into 
certainty. In brief, the book tells only part of a 
bigger story already known to the informed 
reader. But even he may find satisfaction in 
hearing it from an Indian. 

WERNER Levi 

Visiting, 

University of Hawaii 


Fascism in Italy. The Cross and the Fasces: 
fee Democracy and Fascism in Italy. 
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By RıcmaRrp A. WEBSTER. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 229. 
$5.00.) 


This short book tries to cover seventy-five 
years of extremely tortuous history—the rise, 
fall and resurrection of Christian Democracy in 
Italy. The author relies primarily on a prodi- 
gious search of secondary materials, and what 
emerges is necessarily only a brief summary of 
developments that have strongly influenced the 
vicissitudes of Italian politics from unification 
to the present. 

In these pages one will find carefully selected 
and lucidly presented material on the role of 
Catholicism in Italian politics. In addition, 
there are often shrewd judgments and obser- 
vations of what has been the Vatican’s strategy 
over time in dealing with a state it did not 
want, which it has accepted with reluctance, at 
best, and over which, at worst, ® intends to 
exercise an unbending hegemony. 

Professor Webster sees the origin of the 
Italian Catholic political movement in the 
adversity the Vatican associated with Liberal- 
ism and with the particularly ominous turn the 
latter took during the Risorgimento. The 
Hierarchy saw mass organization as the 
necessary means of combating at their own 
level the left-wing popular movements that 
emerged during the nineteenth century. The 
purpose of the Catholic Church was relatively 
simple: it sought to safeguard church interests, 
to combat the heresies of Liberalism, and to 
reconquer Italian national life. However, the 
Hierarchy sought to limit the degree of auton- 
omy exercised by any of the lay groups. Thus, 
for a time, it was able to inhibit the develop- 
ment of a Christian Democratic party. Only 
the death of a pope and the tenacious skill of 
Don Luigi Sturzo permitted a relatively auton- 
omous Popular party to come into being follow- 
ing the First World War. 

Sturzo’s Popular party and the eventual 
removal of the non expedit prohibition were 
most significant expressions of the degree to 
which Catholicism itself was conditioned by the 
Liberal state. Yet, the history of the Popolari 
dramatically underlines how tentative and 
qualified is the Vatican’s support of its own lay 
movements. When Fascism offered the pros- 
pects of a solution to the “Roman Question,” 
the Hierarchy traded a concordat for the 
destruction of the Popular party and of auxil- 
iary Catholic organizations like the labor 
unions. This lesson in Vatican priorities has not 
been lost on some modern Christian Demo- 
cratic party and union leaders who wish to 
limit the degree of organizational control that 
emanates from the other side*of the Tiber. 

The author is careful to present a balanced 
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panorama of Catholicism’s involvement in 
Italian politics. On the one hand, there is 
Catholic support for the Lybian War, the 
invasion of Ethiopia, and the intervention in 
Spain; there is also considerable Catholic 
responsibility for the deterioration of parlia- 
mentary institutions and the onset of the 
Fascist Regime, as well as striking support 
of the Regime by Catholic elements, including 
some buttressing of the anti-Semitism that 
Fascism fostered in 1938 and later. In its tend- 
ency to overreact against the “Red Menace” 
and Socialism, Catholicism in Italy has con- 
tinually been led to support movements, forces 
and policies that undermine democracy. 

On the other hand, Professor Webster em- 
phasizes how erroneous it is to view Italian or 
other Catholic forces as a bloe. From the very 
beginning of mass political involvement, for 
example, the Catholics have been split over 
what should be the relation of political parties 
and other mass movements to the Vatican. 
These differences of opinion—in and out of the 
clergy—-were also manifested in Catholic 
reactions to Fascism both during the Regime’s 
apogee and in its tumultuous last days when the 
Resistance, as well as the Allied armies, brought 
it crashing to the ground. In other words, there 
cloes exist a Catholic Left, even if, as Gaetano 
Salvemini once remarked sardonically, it has 
been for Italy a political vaccination against 
real revolution. 

The book includes an excellent analysis of 
how Italian Catholic Action, during the Fascist 
years, served as a training ground for many of 
the future Christian Democratic leaders. Aleide 
De Gasperi, who was to emerge as the best of 
the postwar Catholic leaders, found a haven in 
the Vatican itself. Unlike the Clerico-Moder- 
ates and Clerico-Fascists, who became apolo- 
gists for Fascism and intermediaries between 
the Regime and the Hierarchy, De Gasperi and 
others not only avoided identification with the 
“Third Rome,” but were later to emerge as 
leaders of the Catholic anti-fascist movements. 

This is not to say that Catholic Action was 
a bulwark of opposition to Mussolini’s Italy. 
On the contrary, Catholic Action, closely tied 
to and controlled by the Vatican, has been 
essentially a conservative—even reactionary— 
force in Italian society. Yet, within its ranks 
there have also always been radical movements. 
Thus, during the Fascist era (particularly its 
later years), both FUCI (Catholic University 
Youth Federation) and Movimento Laureate 
(Catholic University Graduates) of Catholic 
Action were breeding grounds for strong 
Catholic opposition. The militant leaders 
developed by these orgamizations fought in the 
Resistance and later emerged as prominent 
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postwar Christian Democratie leaders. 

One or two of the author’s observations sr 
disquieting. For example, it is correcils 
pointed out that Italy became a confessions 
state through a concordat which, wifh Com: :u 
nist support, was incorporated into the pres n 
constitutional system. A second, and I thin) 
correct, observation is that many of 5 
younger Christian Democratic leaders, wi 
were developed in a tightly controlled Catho! 
Action, do not have the drive for autonomy o` 
the Vatican once characteristic of Sturzo a x 
clearly detectable in De Gasperi, Gronchi na 
others of their generation. These youne’ 
Christian Democrats tend to be impatient wit’ 
democracy and sometimes behave as men wh: 
want to provide Italy with a total, integra’. 
Catholic solution to all of her problems. Suc! 
motivations have ominous implications fo° 
democracy when it is remembered that th: 
concordat and the Christian Democratic part - 
are major instruments through which ih» 
Vatican continues to influence Italian affair.. 

The book contains some uneven spots. 1o’ 
example, at page 176, the author rightly ‘r- 
cludes the Communists among those forr- 
which in 1945 succeeded in ‘thwarting tli: 
democratic transformation of the country. ’ 
Four pages later he attributes the failure c’ 
revolution only to the Western occupyin: 
powers and the Catholic movement. Despi’ 
such minor flaws, this is a study that «1! 
reward the reader’s attention. 

JOSEPH LAPALOMBAR\ 

Michigan State University 


Strategy and Arms Control. By Tuomas C. 
SCHELLING AND Morton H. Haren, 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1(3). 
Pp. 148. $2.50.) 


There is no more important problem toan - 
than the control of armaments and the prev: - 
tion of another major war. All nations his 
been sharply reminded of this by the receri 
resumption of nuclear testing by the Soviri 
Union and the United States and the cons- 
quent intensification of the nuclear arms rece. 

The problem, moreover, has been gresily 
aggravated by the nature of present milits: - 
technology and weapons development wher: 
gives an enormous advantage in warfare tov + 
to the party which strikes first and which r- 
duces to a matter of minutes the time avail) e 
to decide what to do. Given the dangerm + 
character of modern weapons, the present stuc', 
explores various ways whereby a system «7 
arms control might reduce the incentives io 
war or restrict its destructiveness in the trog e 
event it might occur. 

The book is an outgrowth of the auti ot y 
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participation in a Study Group on Arms Con- 
trol comprising some fifty physical and social 
scientists from universities and research insti- 
tutes throughout the country. The group met 
during theesummer of 1960 at M.I.T.’s Endi- 
cott House near Boston under the auspices of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
with the financial support of the Twentieth 
Century Fund.! Several of the participants had 
shared earlier in 1960 in a conference on arms 
control also sponsored by the Academy which 
culminated in the special issue of Daedalus on 
Arms Control in the fall of 1960.2 Whereas the 
Daedalus volume included papers from widely 
differing viewpoints on many facets of disarma- 
ment and arms control, the Schelling-Halperin 
study focuses more intensively on the relation- 
ship between arms control and military strat- 
egy and does not attempt to probe the political 
issues in the negotiations on disarmament or 
nuclear testing. 

Like several other recent writers in this field, 
the authors prefer the term, “arms control,” to 
“disarmament,” feeling that the former con- 
veys a broader meaning than the latter. While 
recognizing that disarmament may be a prom- 
ising area of arms control, they do not attempt 
to pass judgment on what forms of arms control 
should be ultimately sought. Within their defi- 
nition, arms control might, for example, em- 
brace improved systems of military communi- 
cation to reduce the dangers of accidental war. 
It might involve an inspection system to 
decrease the likelihood of surprise attack; or it 
might provide certain “traffic rules” for mili- 
tary aircraft or vessels to assure that they do 
not venture so close to the territory of rival 
states as to cause fear of attack. While such 
forms of arms control might not include any 
reduction in armed force levels, the fact that 
they might reduce the incentives which could 
lead to war would give them some value of their 


1 A companion volume, Arms Reduction—Pro- 
gram and Issues, edited by David H. Frisch, 
another member of the Study Group, has also 
been published by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
and a third study by Arthur T. Hadley, The Na- 
tion’s Safety and Arms Control (Viking Press, 
1961), a less technical interpretation of the whole 
problem, is based partly on his association with 
the Study Group. 

2 Most of the papers in this issue of Daedalus, 
together with some new ones covering recent 
developments, have been published in Arms Con- 
trol, Disarmament and National Security, edited by 
Donald G. Brennan (Braziller, 1961), and dis- 
tributed as a Summer 1961 Alternate Book-of- 
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own. In this sense, such limited steps would not 
be in opposition to disarmament, but might 
actually pave the way for ultimate disarma- 
ment and might indeed, in the present state of 
international tension, be the most that could 
now be politically achieved. 

Although to some advocates of disarmament, 
as well as to certain military planners, arms 
control might seem antithetical to the objec- 
tives of military strategy, rather Schelling and 
Halperin believe there is no inherent incom- 
patibility between them. In their judgment, the 
aims of both arms control and of a responsible 
military strategy should be substantially the 
same, with arms control serving as a supple- 
mentary means of achieving the objectives of 
military strategy. The authors regard arms 
control as a “promising, but still only dimly 
perceived, enlargement of the scope of our 
military strategy,” resting essentially on the 
recognition that our military relation with 
potential enemies is not exclusively one of 
conflict and opposition, but involves strong 
elements of mutual interest in such things as 
avoiding accidental wars, minimizing the costs 
and risks of arms competition, and curtailing 
the scope and violence of war should it occur. 
Part I of the book suggests in greater detail 
several ways whereby arms control might serve 
these and other objectives of national secur- 
ity. e 
Part II is devoted to the problems of evalu- 
ating arms control proposals, and raises a series 
of questions which would need to be answered 
in determining the effects of an arms control 
agreement. For example, in what ways might 
the agreement reduce or perhaps increase East- 
West tension? Would continuous inspection in 
the Soviet Union become a source of increasing 
irritation and difficulty? What would be the 
political costs and gains of including Commu- 
nist China in the agreement, or of excluding her 
from it? What effects would the agreement have 
on the strategic balance between the Soviet and 
western blocs? Would the agreement, by reduc- 
ing some of the incentives to general war, 
actually increase the possibility of local wars? 
How might the agreement be evaded and what 
effects would this have on the military balance? 
Such questions as these—which are only a 
few of the many which the authors pose— 
illustrate the kind of analytical thinking, 
which must precede the crystallization of arms 
control measures. l 

Part III of the book tackles the even more 
dificult problems of making arms control 
work. Here again, questions are suggested for 
study rather than answers or conclusions to the 
problems. For instanct, wha? methods of nego- 
tiation and bargaining are most likely to pro- 
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duce effective arms contro] measures? What 
forms of arms control are conceivably possible 
without the prior settlement of major political 
issues, and what ones inherently involve politi- 
cal settlements? How much needs to be known 
about the extent of a state’s compliance with 
the agreement? What kind of evidence would 
be needed to prove violations? How can faulty 
evidence be minimized? To what extent would 
the traditional intelligence activities of na- 
tional governments have to be curtailed or 
modified if a formal international system of 
inspection were in operation? 

A particularly thought-provoking chapter 
suggests that the process of effectively enfore- 
ing an arms agreement will be more akin to the 
process of administering the great regulatory 
agencies of government than it will to the 
relatively simple police-like efforts implied by 
” the term, “inspection.” Willful cheating will of 
course need to be detected and restrained. But 
there will be a great variety of more subtle 
activities involving the use of loopholes or 
stretching the rules of the agreement which will 
occasion wide differences of opinion as to how 
honestly a country is actually living up to its 
obligations. Resolving such differences of 
opinion and arriving at accurate interpretations 
of the true intent of the parties concerned will 
be one of the most important tasks of those 
charged with the a@ministration of arms con- 
trol measures. 

This is not an easy book to digest, despite its 
relatively short length (148 pages). It needs to 
be read slowly and then reread in order for its 
points to be fully grasped. Perhaps a more 
extensive use of specific illustrations from the 
records of actual disarmament negotiations 
would make its ideas more easily understood. 
Many of the examples presently cited seem 
excessively general and hypothetical in char- 
acter. Nevertheless, if one will persist and study 
this book carefully, he will be rewarded with a 
new insight into both the possibilities and 
complexities of arms control as a means of 
reducing the dangers of another major war. 

ELTON ATWATER 

The Pennsylvania State University 


Growth and Stability of the Postwar Economy. 
By Bert G. Hickman. (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1960. Pp. xvii, 425. 
$6.00.) 


America’s march to affluence in the present 
generation has been marked by important 
changes in the structure and organization of the 
economy. In the private sector, agriculture has 
grown steadily smaller, while the service and 
durable consumers’ goods industries have 
expanded. The pace of technological change 
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and the development of markets have stimu- 
lated the growth of large-scale corporate enter- 
prise which has been ‘“countervailed” by the 
coming of age of large-scale unions. In the 
public sector, the growth of goverament, par- 
ticularly the Federal government, ehas been 
even more pronounced. On the one hand, in the 
face of persistent internal welfare problems anc 
external security problems the government has 
had to claim a proportionately larger share of 
the gross national product. On the other hand, 
the attempts to find solutions to these problems 
have led to the proliferation of agencies and 
policies which in one way or another constrain 
the operation of the market mechanism. So 
great are these changes in the private and 
public sectors that a visitor from the late 19th 
century might have trouble in finding familiar 
landmarks in the economic landscape. 

One thing, however, he would be sure to 
recognize: the cyclical course of the growth of 
income. Since the end of World War II the 
economy has passed through three cycles— 
1945-49, 1949-54, and 1954-58—and at pres- 
ent is in the midst of its fourth. A perceptive 
observer with many questions about the char- 
acteristics of these cycles and how they com- 
pared with 19th-century cycles could do no 
better than to refer to Growth and Stability 
of the Postwar Economy by Bert G. Hickman. 
Hickman, a staff economist for the Brookings 
Institution, has undertaken the formidable task 
of analyzing the effect of structural] and organ- 
izational changes in the American economy on 
the business cycle from 1946 to 1958 in an 
effort to determine whether these changes have 
induced, in any systematic fashion, alterations 
in the cycle relative to its historical forebears. 
In short, he wants to know to what extent the 
business cycle is still with us. 

Though this book is not central to the issues 
with which political scientists are usually con- 
cerned, there are at least two reasons why they 
will find it useful and interesting. First of all, it 
is a masterful and highly informative marshal- 
ling of the income data relevant to the measure- 
ment of economic activity. After a chronologi- 
cal description of the postwar cycles, Hickman 
devotes the greater part of his book to an 
analysis of the key factors—for example, 
federal expenditures, consumer demand, resi- 
dential construction, monetary policy—which 
affected the performance of the economy, all 
the while drawing comparisons and contrasts to 
their behavior in the prewar cycles. For those 
political scientists who are anxious to give 
quantitative content to the economic environ- 
ment from which they abstract, here is an 
invaluable source, complete with dates of cru- 
cial turning points, the lags in key variables 
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and a careful evaluation of their interdepend- 
encies. 

Secondly, given the penchant of political 
scientists in recent years to engage in agonizing 
methodologkeal reappraisals and to cast cove- 
tous eyes on the methods used in sister disci- 
plines, they should find Growth and Sta- 
bility of the Postwar Economy a fine example of 
the indispensable union of theoretical and 
empirical work. Where many economists have 
been reluctant to confront their theoretical 
exegeses with hard empirical data and many 
political scientists have seen little need to give 
theoretical structure to vast quantities of 
descriptive data, Hickman has relied upon the 
theoretical constructs of Income analysis—the 
product of the Keynesian Revolution in eco- 
nomics—in organizing, and asking questions 
about, the empirical material with which he is 
concerned, Thus the business cycle is viewed 
as stemming from the impact of autonomous 
forces such as wars, inventions, population 
changes, and changes in consumer tastes on 
endogenous economic variables such as con- 
sumption and investment expenditures. The 
cyclical growth of income, then, may be a 
consequence of periodic shocks from the former 
or of the induced expansion or contraction of 
the latter. 

Hickman, of course, is primarily concerned 
with the behavior of the expenditures variables. 
Though he may be pleased to leave the predic- 
tion of the capricious occurrences of war, for 
‘example, to the political scientist, he has com- 
plex enough difficulties of his own because of 
the aggregative nature of income data. When 
only partially disaggregated, both consumption 
and investment turn out to consist of compo- 
nents which do not necessarily behave in a 
consistent manner. Expenditures on consumer 
services do not follow the same pattern as 
expenditures on consumer durables. Nor do 
business expenditures on inventories behave 
like business expenditures on fixed capital. 
Moreover, changes in consumption and busi- 
ness expenditures may be induced by income 
changes or by changes in the propensities to 
spend out of given incomes. Further, the rela- 
tive expansion of government expenditures has 
increased the proportion of the GNP which is 
generated by autonomous forces. Can one ex- 
pect government expenditures to offset the 
cyclical flow of income in the private sector, 
thus leading to greater stability? Or will they 
reinforce it? And what influence do fiscal and 
monetary policies have on income? Are we 
really able through discretionary policy to 
achieve greater stability at more satisfactory 
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levels of employment than the market itself? 

Of Hickman’s answers to these and other 
questions I can say very little within the limits 
of a short review. The evidence reveals unam- 
biguously that the performance of the Ameri- 
can economy since World War II has been 
good. The expansions of economic activity 
during the cycles have been longer and the 
contractions shorter than in pre-war cycles. 
Average annual unemployment, at least up to 
1958, was lower than for any period of similar 
length since the first decade of the century. The 
responsibility for this performance, however, 
cannot be determined unambiguously. In part 
it was attributable to autonomous forces, for 
example, the backlog of demand for durable 
consumers’ goods and the accumulation of 
liquid assets brought on by World War II. In 
part it was attributable to structurgl features of 
the private sector of the economy, for example, 
the tendency of the corporation to maintain 
dividends in the face of declining income, which 
has contributed to the relative stability of 
postwar disposable income and consumption. 
But it also has been due to the influence of 
government. The celebrated automatic, or 
built-in, stabilizers, especially changes in tax 
receipts, played a role in placing a floor under 
income. Federal expenditures, however, de- 
stabilized as much as they stabilized, which is 
hardly surprising in view of the fact that mili- 
tary expenditures, their largest component, 
respond to cold-war rather than stability 
considerations. 

Hickman lends support to the opinion widely 
held among economists that unemployment 
and depression of the magnitude experienced in 
the 1930’s need not occur again. We know more 
about the cycle, are better able to recognize the 
symptoms of declining income, and are more 
conscious of the effect of monetary and fiscal 
policies on the flow of income. He is not so 
optimistic about the opposite problem—infla- 
tion—believing that the institutional frame- 
work of the economy “favors the initiation and 
propagation of inflationary impulses but guards 
against their reversal.” Whether in subsequent 
cycles the American economy achieves a better 
record with respect to employment and price 
stability than hitherto depends. to a very 
considerable extent on the use to which re- 
sponsible governmental officials put their eco- 
nomic powers. All the more reason why they 
would be well advised to look carefully at this 
meticulous picture of the postwar economy. 

KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. 


Northwestern Universyty —, 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY ° 


Between Past and Future: Six Exercises in Political 
Thought. By HANNAH ARENDT. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1961. Pp. 246. $5.00.) 


Hannah Arendt has collected in one volume 
six essays forming a unified inquiry into political 
thought. These offer “experience in how to think; 
they do not contain prescriptions on what to think 
or which truths to hold.” Her 


chief aim is to discover the real origins of traditional concepts in 
order to distill from them anew their original spirit which has so 
sadly evaporated from the very key words of political lan- 
guage—such as freedom and justice, authority and reason, re- 
sponsibility and virtue, power and glory—leaving behind empty 
shells with whi@h to settle almost all accounts, regardless of their 
underlying phenomenal reality. 


A reader must ask how she is sure that these 
terms originally contained a “spirit”? which, 
though now evaporated, she knows to be phenom- 
enally real. Her evidence is faith in the afirma- 
tions and subsequent tradition bequeathed by 
Plato and Aristotle, together with her under- 
standing of political life in the Roman Republic. 
Her case for the Romans is not overly convincing, 
though one person’s history need not be another’s. 
Whenever she spealts of the classic writings, how- 
ever, she is abundantly persuasive. The ‘‘spirit,”’ 
then, may not be that of life in ancient cities, a 
past culture now dead, but is certainly that of 
those cities’ most brilliant and articulate critics. 
To this everyone can agree; the problem is what 
has been lost, what gained. 

What is lost is the classical tradition of political 
thought. At its heart is the concept of authority. 
Fer first and third essays reaffirm the well known 
classical formula: that proper political authority 
requires superiority of insights or wisdom from 
those in authority (parents, rulers, teachers) be- 
fore it should be accepted or endured. Yet there 
have never been such superior persons; authority 
is then limited, for all who live by the light of 
this concept, whenever and to the extent that any- 
one pretending to authority understands what it 
is that he presumes to possess. Secondly, should 
such authority ever in fact be possessed by a 
society of persons, it would be a classless and 
stateless society in the sense anticipated by Marx. 
Whaf Marx did was to mistake a critical or nor- 
mative tradition for a political program realizable 
in empirical existence. This error destroyed the 
function of that traditional measure or norm. 
Misuse of the measure frustrated societies at- 
tempting to answer the measure’s criticism 
through trying to place themselves beyond its 
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criticism; in turn frustration led to abandoning 
the tradition as unworkable. Within this ‘“‘crisis”’ 
of misunderstanding, violence seemed the only 
way to bring about the impossible. Thus Dr. 
Arendt explains the Marxist cult of revolution. 

The same theme is reworked and applied, per- 
haps more clearly for many readers, in her fifth 
essay, ‘The Crisis in Education.” Here she says 
that authority implies superiority ‘‘such as can 
never exist among adults and which, from the 
point of view of human dignity, must never exist.” 
Adults may sometimes temporarily possess su- 
periority over children, though she does not claim 
even this to be true. Equally insightful is her 
fourth essay on political liberty. It is a mistake to 
suppose, she says, that freedom for privacy of 
thought is the fulerum of political liberty; one’s 
will to be secure from interference merely turn3 
into slavery of the self to oneself. Actual freedom 
is gained in activity, especially political, which 
forms the beginning of something fresh as against 
purely habitual behavior. Such an answer may 
not satisfy older liberals, but for a younger genera- 
tion it should blow a lot of stale air out of musty 
rooms. 

Her last essay, “The Crisis in Culture,” refers 
to a crisis in taste and political judgment rather 
than culture in the anthropological sense. The 
latter she seems not to have encountered; in her 
second essay, after brilliantly tracing successive 
alterations of perspective upon human history, 
she stops short of that contained in cultural au- 
thropology. In the same essay her faith that there 
are truths self-evident beyond all doubting makes 
incomprehensible for her the modern openness 
toward any assumptions whatsoever: ‘'... we 
can take almost any hypothesis and act upon i, 
with a sequence of results in reality which not 
only make sense but work.” For Dr. Arendt suco 
events should not be true, or perhaps kept hidden 
as secret knowledge available only to Placo’s 
guardians of the city (though she does not say 
so). She realizes but distrusts our ability to 
create self-consciously a new culture internally 
self-critical rather than criticized from a positior 
(intended by the ancients, though we deny ii“ 
possibility) outside culture. And she understands 
very well the condition that underlies this new 
event: 


For to live in a political realm with neither authority noz th> 
concomitant awareness that the source of authority transcends 
power and those who are in power, means to be confrontcc 
anew... by the elementary problems of human living-together, 
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To be so confronted makes almost certain, in 
her judgment, the terrors of totalitarianism. Yes, 
but behold the heartless pillage of ancient cities, 
the barbarity of regarding strangers as barbarians. 
While knowiag this, she fails to acknowledge it. 
Dr. Arendt, is sensitive, learned, often compas- 
sionate. The services of her generation of refugee 
scholars to American graduate schools have been 
incalculable. It is not for us to criticize her lack 
of faith that, just as a critical political tradition 
arose in response to past terrors, so may another 
arise out of ours, this time built on different as- 
sumptions. If that event takes place it will not be 
despite the warnings of Dr. Arendt and her fellow 
scholars but by their aid, especially the intel- 
lectual discipline that they have so generously 
taught. It is in her avowed purpose of offering 
“experience in how to think” that she makes a 
very great contribution which no one should 
ignore.—Puitir S. Harina, Know College. 


Machiavelli and Renaissance Italy. By J. R. Hae. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 240. $2.50.) 


The name of Machiavelli arouses diverse pas- 
sions in the minds of most students of political 
thought. People seem to actively like or dislike 
what he had to say. There are few neutrals. The 
ideas which have made the term ‘‘Machiavellian”’ 
an epithet to some and which elicit approbation 
from others all too often arise from a reading of 
Machiavelli’s The Prince and selections from the 
Discourses, apart from the history of the man and 
the period in which he lived. Too little has been 
done in English on the life and times of Machiavelli 
in an attempt to show in some detail the relation- 
ship between Machiavelli’s world and the things 
he wrote. 

This book, one of a series entitled “Teach 
Yourself History,” intends (as do the others in 
the series) by way of biography to ™ ... open up 
a significant historical theme.” It is the first 
biography in English which gives in a short space 
a comprehensive narrative of the year-by-year 
life of Machiavelli and connects this with his 
writings. 

The stated purpose of this volume is to provide 
information on Machiavelli’s social and political 
environment, to examine his major works in 
light of these, and to answer such questions 
about his work as: What were their purposes? 
For what audience was each written? On what 
experience was Machiavelli drawing? 

Little attention is given to the political history 
of Florence during Machiavelli’s youth; the de- 
tailed account begins with the year 1498, Machia- 
vells involvement with the newly established 
Republie of Florence, and his letters concerning 
Savonarola, Nearly half of the book is given over 
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to following Machiavelli’s journeys, negotiations, 
and writings intertwined with social and political 
events (including such things as the long and 
bitter struggle to return Pisa to Tuseany) of the 
period from 1498 to 1512, the date of the return 
of the Medici and the dismissal of Machiavelli 
from his position in the Florentine chancery. This 
“education” of Machiavelli in a period of almost 
constant crisis provided the basis for his works on 
domestic politics and foreign affairs, on war and 
peace; the account is handled well and succinctly. 

The last half of the book covers the years from 
1513 to Machiavelli’s death in 1527. During this 
period—in which he was either in active disfavor 
with the Medici or was not trusted for major 
missions—Machiavelli produced The Prince, the 
Discourses, The Art of War, The History of Flor- 
ence, and various other literary works. The au- 
thor continues his careful examination of the 
political and historical setting, the audience to 
which the works were addressed, and the mind of 
Machiavelli as revealed in his social and public 
life and in his letters. 

Hale, a Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, is a 
competent scholar and translator. His studies and 
writings emphasize the Italian Renaissance. The 
scholarship in this volume is solid though it is 
not cumbered by footnotes and cross references. 
It is readable and should stimulate those readers 
who desire to learn more in detail of this segment 
of the western heritage. be 

This is not a definitive history of Renaissance 
Italy or Florence; nor is it a definitive biography 
of Machiavelli. It was not so intended. It supplies 
answers to the questions it raises. Some may differ 
at points with certain “facts.” (For example, 
Hale, contrary to a long line of scholars who have 
held that the Discourses were begun in 1513, holds 
that they followed The Prince and reflect, in part, 
the events to 1515 when he believes the work was 
undertaken.) This is a sound job which fills a void 
for both teachers and students of political 
thought.—Joun W. BAKER, The College of Woos- 
ter. 


Escape from Authority: The Perspectives of Erich 
Fromm. By Joun H. Scuaar. (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc. 1961, Pp. x, 349. $6.50.) 


Despite his fame as a psychoanalyst, his 
fashionably deviant flirtations with Zen Bud- 
dhism and facets of existentialism, his merits as 
a critic of contemporary values, his contribution 
toward the understanding of the relationship be- 
tween character and the appeals of fascism in 
Germany, Erich Fromm, when playing the role 
of social philosopher, is a square: his vision of the 
good life lacks psychological sophistication, his 
claim to a scientific genesis for hijs ethical biases 
is naive, his recommendations for reform are 


alternately fuzzy and pedestrian, his vocabulary 
(which relies heavily upon such ambiguous terms 
as “productivity,” “love,” and ‘‘spontaneity”’ 
to designate approved traits of personality) is 
vulnerable to critical semantic analysis, and the 
bulk of his work rests upon a mass of contradic- 
tory and dubious premises. Such is the harsh, 
but largely substantiated, judgment rendered by 
this book. 

Casting his argument in the form of a dialogue 
with the author of Man for Himself, The Sane 
Society and Escape from Freedom, Schaar, who is 
Professor of Political Science at the University of 
California (Berkeley), systematically exposes the 
shoddy conceptual foundations of Fromm’s uto- 
pian thought. He accomplishes his task of intel- 
lectual demolition with tenacity, analytical dis- 
crimination, and unusual (but not unfailing) 
literary elegance and lucidity. Like a well-organ- 
ized teacher, he periodically announces his inten- 
tions, generally carries them out, and then reminds 
the reader of what is supposed to have been 
achieved. The style of presentation mitigates 
against possible oversight of any of Schaar’s 
major themes. 

Schaar’s attitude toward Fromm is not un- 
generous. At the outset, he declares that “the 
major premise of the dialogue is that Erich Fromm 
is a man worth talking to.” In his opinion, Fromm 
is a “good” social critic. He regards Fromm’s 
concept of character formation as “an excellent 
instrument of description and analysis,” and eval- 
uates Escape from Freedom ‘as one of the finest 
examples in modern social science of what C. 
Wright Mills calls ‘the sociological imagination.’ ” 

But the dominant tone of the book is sharply 
critical. The basic needs imputed to man in The 
Sane Society—relatedness, transcendence, root- 
edness, identity, and frame of orientation and de- 
votion—can be fulfilled (and have been fulfilled), 
as Schaar demonstrates, by hate and destructive- 
ness, the twin emotions Fromm seeks to eradicate. 
Although he takes note of death in his writings, 
Fromm lacks the courage of despair and an ap- 
preciation of the inadequacy of Marxian social 
therapy for curing the deep wounds of individual 
alienation. In a sense, Schaar thus sets Fromm 
on the same cliff-face with Rousseau and Marx, 
struggling onward and upward to the good 
society—with Freud, resigned to the inevitability 
of tragedy, poised at the bottom, prepared to 
account for the predictable dizziness and rapid 
descepts of the climbers. Without “a clear and 
accurate conception of the political,’ Fromm 
“cannot see that when authority is lacking 
fashion reigns,” and the “regime of fashion is not 
constitutional.” After brilliantly linking the psy- 
chological concept of guilt to the concept of 
authority, Schaar congludes that if Fromm’s 
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writings “are collected and published in a uni- 
form edition, they might be issued under the title 
Fear of Authority.” 

While engaged in his controversy with Fromm, 
Schaar, whose interests obviously embrace 
numerous and diverse frames of discĝurse, cannot 
refrain from unburdening himself of st&€tements of 
preference which are extraneous to his main 
arguments. Thus he believes that Freud, evi- 
dently in contrast with Fromm, “developed a 
penetrating theory of character” and possessed 
“the insight of genius.” He damns political 
realists who focus on interest and power as men 
who “are always bumping into themselves and 
into each other.” He condemns Fromm for failing 
to answer such hazy questions as: “Under what 
conditions should political power be used to spur 
the efforts of recalcitrant classes and interests? 
Under what conditions should political power be 
used to arrest the retrograde tendencies of one or 
another class or interest?” He commits some of 
the sins which he attributes to Fromm when 
he demands the substitution of his cant for 
Fromm’s: “Tact, respect, pride in achievement, 
delight in variety, admiration of excellence— 
these, and not sympathy and sincerity disguised 
as love, are the basic constituents of that larger 
and nobler community of human excellence io- 
ward which our age can aspire.” And he casually 
interjects a conclusion which relegates to a heap 
of irrelevance a huge aggregate of polemical 
efforts, including his own: “The ultimate choices 
which guide an ethical system are esthetic and 
temperamental, and I am willing to put my dif- 
ferences with Fromm on these grounds.” 

Schaar has some important things to say about 
Erich Fromm, and he says them well in this book; 
the elaboration of his own values deserves a 
separate book.-MurRLE Kurinec, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis). 


A Case Study of High Level Administration in a 
Large Organization. By Jonn D. GLOVER AND 
Paur R. Lawrence. (Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity, Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1960. Pp. vi, 120. 
$2.) 


This case study is the product of an enviable 
opportunity accorded the authors (both of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration) by Eugene M. Zuckert, presently Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Mr. Zuckert, in the fall of 
1951, invited the authors to make an intensive 
study of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force (Management) which he had 
headed since its inception in 1947. The study was 
intended solely for use by the Department of the 
Air Force and was not released for general publi- 
cation until 1959, 
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Located at the top level of civilian control and 
policy formulation, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Management) was 
viewed as a significant innovation in administra- 
tion—an office at the highest level whose central 
concern waf management, the promotion of 
maximum *departmental efficiency, the realiza- 
tion of greatest results with limited resources. It 
was the authors’ hope that the study of this 
Office’s concrete experience would lead to some 
conclusions as to “the kinds of methods, behavior, 
and administrative philosophy which produced 
useful results and those which did not.” (The 
period and concentration of time devoted to this 
study is never made clear, except to say that it 
was as intensive as limited time permitted.) 

Following a brief Introduction explaining its 
origin and purposes, the study examines the en- 
vironment in which the Office worked. Environ- 
ment is important, the authors believe. It may 
somewhat condition the actions of the adminis- 
trator and at the very least “is the backdrop 
against which the administrator acts out his role.” 
Various environmental factors, some general, 
some particular, are noted. Important among 
these are the military character of the organiza- 
tion, the resignation of Symington as Assist- 
ant Secretary and his succession by Thomas 
Finletter, and various technical and budgetary 
trends, 

The organization, functions, internal and ex- 
ternal relationships of the Office are the foci of 
Chapter III. Formally but vaguely charged with 
responsibilities in the formulation and supervision 
of policies for business management, including 
those connected with program control, civilian 
personnel, organization planning, mobilization, 
and the Departmental budget, Zuckert had built 
a staff varying in number from fifteen to twenty- 
five and divided into a group of civilian deputies 
and special assistants which handled the more 
important policy and operating problems, and a 
military executive staff performing most of the 
routine paper work and liaison with “the working 
levels of the Air Staff.” 

A chapter entitled “Patterns of Administrative 
Attitudes, Behavior, and Results” is largely de- 
voted to showing that in the years 1947—52, the 
administrative attitudes and behavior of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary fell into two patterns, 
designated A and B. Pattern A, negative and bad, 
was marked by “feelings of frustration, self- 
seeking, hostility, suspicion, by relationships of 
mistrust, nonconfidence, arm’s length deal- 
ings,...and by a lessened capacity on the part 
of the organization on the whole to solve prob- 
lems.” Pattern B, positive and good, was marked 
by a tone of humility, cooperativeness, candor, 
willingness to give and take. 
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Evidence of the presence of these behavioral 
and attitudinal patterns was obtained chiefly by 
interview and is presented in the form of brief 
quotations unrelated to any substantive issue. 
The authors acknowledge the danger of over- 
simplification in their methodology. _ 

The study concludes with a number of admoni- 
tions to top level administrators which as the au- 
thors recognize, have been made by other students 
of administration. Among these are the need for 
perspective—to keep major goals in view while 
retaining flexibility and the capacity to compro- 
mise on lesser things—and the need to work effec- 
tively with others. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, this is not a 
satisfactory or rewarding study. Some of the 
reasons are clear; others can only be a matter of 
speculation. 

To begin, the study appears to suffer seriously 
from the limitation of its origins. Begause it was 
undertaken for use by those already familiar 
with the organization, functions, and relation- 
ships which are its subject, the authors were pre- 
cluded from the kind of treatment that would 
have been given had they been writing for the 
general readership of students of administration. 
(The fact that with two exceptions names are 
invariably disguised and positions often so does 
not contribute to this weakness.) The scope of 
the study is exceedingly ambitious in relation to 
the space available, and quite possibly to the time 
which could be given to it. There is an abundance 
of easy, high-level generalizations. Rigorous, 
careful examination of organizational lines, 
administrative functions, and intradepartmental 
relationships is nowhere to be found. Study of the 
substantive problems and responsibilities of the 
Office is explicitly excluded. The acknowledged 
oversimplification in the chapter dealing with 
patterns of administrative attitudes does not 
invest it with value for students familiar with the 
available body of literature on administrative be- 
havior. Had there emerged the clear picture of a 
first-class administrator (and the preface makes 
plain that the authors believe Mr. Zuckert to be 
such), moving with skill and imagination to meet 
the challenging and essentially creative task that 
confronted him in 1947, this study could have had 
substantial value. The figure of the administrator 
is rarely visible, and never developed. Again one 
assumes that the conditions implicit in the study 
denied the authors the opportunity for such de- 
velopment.—CursterR B. EARLE, The American 
University. 


The Judicial Decision: Toward a Theory of Legal 
Justification, BY RICHARD A. WASSERSTROM. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. 
197. $5.00.) . ° 
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Professor Wasserstrom has undertaken in this 
study to provide both a descriptive and a pre- 
scriptive analysis of the process by which judicial 


decisions are made and should be made within 


the framework of the Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem. The orientation of his study is distinctly 
toward the “how” side of the judicial process. 

The central theme of the work is the question 
of what would constitute desirable decision pro- 
cedure. And it is around a consideration of three 
alternative, although not mutually exclusive, 
doctrines of judicial justification that the study 
turns: First, a consideration of the procedure of 
precedent wherein the appeal is to the relevant 
existing legal rule. Second, a consideration of the 
procedure of equity wherein the appeal is to that 
which is just or equitable for the particular case. 
And third, a consideration of what Professor 
Wasserstrom has chosen to give the not wholly 
satisfactory lgbel of a “two-level procedure of justi- 
fication.” It is his thesis that this third procedure, 
by way of comparison with the other two, in- 
volves “ .. . certain distinctive attributes of each 
while eliminating some of the more serious de- 
ficiencies of both.” 

The two-level procedure of justification, it is 
claimed, resembles precedent in that an appeal to 
a legal rule is a necessary condition for deciding a 
case in a certain way; but the legal rule, alone will 
not suffice. The resemblance to equity is found, 
of course, in that considerations of justice are 
directly relevant to the justification of any de- 
cision. But it is the justice of the legal rule rather 
than the justice of the particular decision that 
constitutes the sufficient justification. 

Thus, Wasserstrom is seeking to come to grips 
with the time-honored problem of the law: How 
to devise a decision process which combines the 
elements of certainty, stability, and predictability 
associated with precedent with the flexibility and 
adaptability associated with equity. 

One of the more vigorous contentions of the 
author is his claim that the two-level procedure 
of justification can tend to mitigate the effects of 
bias, mistake, and ignorance in a way not likely 
to be attained under equitable procedure. He 
stresses that the two-level doctrine, in requiring 
the judge to make explicit the premises of his 
argument, thereby minimizes the appearance of 
judicial whim and caprice in the decision making 
process. 

It is to the author’s credit that he does not 
claim gore for his thesis than would be warranted. 
He is candid in stating that the study does not 
present a definitive theory of how all cases ought 
to be decided. Hence the sub-title Toward a 
Theory of Legal Justification. Perhaps of greater 
importance is his recognition that his two-level 
procedure “ ... pay be,very much like the pro- 
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cedure of justification most often described as 
that which the courts have in fact usually em- 
ployed.” 

These disclaimers in no way detract, however, 
from the merit of the work. It is a good piece of 
scholarship, although a bit uneven. The digres- 
sion in Chapter Six on Extreme and Restricted 
Utilitarianism causes the book to lose some of its 
tightness of organization. 

The process by which courts seek to justify 
their decisions has had inadequate study from 
the legal and political science fraternities. Pro- 
fessor Wasserstrom’s study faces up to some ol 
the problems that too often have been treated 
inadequately or wholly ignored. It may be that, 
the decision making formula offered in this work 
contains procedural safeguards that could pro- 
tect the courts in some measure against the ex- 
tremes of abuse and criticism leveled by the mili- 
tant critics of sociological jurisprudence.—Ray- 
MOND H. Gustsson, Ohio University. 


War and the Christian Conscience: How Shall 
Modern War Be Conducted Justly? By Pau. 
Ramsgy. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1961. Pp. xxiv, 331. $6.00.) 


The most recent study published for the Lilly 
Endowment Research Program in Christianity 
and Politics, this book deserves the respectful 
attention of those involved in nuclear statecraft 
and of all students of ethics and war. For the 
volume represents nothing less than an effort ta 
work out a version of the traditional theory of 
the just war which developed in Christian thought 
and to use it to validate and encourage a self- 
disciplined armament system limited in means 
and purposes. 

For his considerable undertaking Professor 
Ramsey returns to St. Augustine’s éommentary 
on war and peace and interprets the early 
Christian idea of a justified war as one that did 
not presume the full ability of men to know a just 
from an unjust cause. The Bishop of Hippo, it 
is said, was more confident of men’s capacity to 
know the moral limits of armed conflict than of 


_ their power to state with precision which party 


is righteous and which is not. Later ages forgot 
or misunderstood this basic point that the author 
convincingly demonstrates as crucial for the task 
of returning today’s international politics to a 
morality of means. Examining the changes in the 
ideas about a just war during the Middle Ages, 
the inquiry selects for lasting importance those 
rules that give immunity to non-combatants. 
More than once this immunity is said to be bind- 
ing on the totally organized society of this cen- 
tury as it was on the feudal order, though no 


‘specialized reasons are given as to how this is 


possible. In understandable fear of absolutism, 
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Professor Ramsey turns aside from medieval 
attempts to define “justice” in accordance with 
natural law and looks to supernatural charity for 
guidance. 

Unlike Roland H. Bainton’s Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace which rejects the crusade 
and the just war, the present book does not dis- 
tinguish between the conflict in which the enemy 
is without rights and the struggle with ethical 
controls over methods and objectives. Clearly the 
confusion of these types of war has damaged the 
reputation of the doctrine of the just war and 
placed an added responsibility on its proponents 
to show that they are not the same thing and may 
be opposed to each other. Although Professor 
Ramsey does not meet this problem, he is well 
aware that since the Enlightenment the trend has 
been to dismiss the idea of a just war as an exer- 
cise in self-justification. And he labors diligently 
to prove that the idea has built-in limitations 
which are not to be found elsewhere. In the process 
he removes most of the scholastic paint from the 
justum bellum; but owing to the lack of enthusiasm 
for it among modern Protestants, he relies for 
support on a few Roman Catholic writers, par- 
ticularly Fathers John C. Ford and John Courtney 
Murray, and, among laymen and public figures, 
Thomas E. Murray. The author probably over- 
estimates the influence of these men within their 
confession in this country. As a Protestant he 
criticizes rigid aspects of Roman Catholic moral 
theology. Yet generally he is attracted to Roman 
Catholic views about “double effect,” institu- 
tional rather than individual responsibility in 
matters of state, and the use of rightful force for 
Christian ends. 
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When he reviews American Protestant thinking 
on war, Professor Ramsey finds chaos and “Cal- 
vinism gone to seed.” He warmly criticizes the 
Provisional Study Document on atomic war is- 
sued in 1958 by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches for assuming that the 
abolition of war is the first and last goal, thereby 
fallaciously equating the Peace of God with the 
truces of men, and for rejecting ‘the option of 
making living contact again with just war theory.” 
Discussing nuclear test bans and the possible 
future effects of fall-out, he scores neo-orthodox 
spokesmen for excessive hand-wringing about the 
future. Testing may be necessary to make pos- 
sible the managed use of limited force. Even the 
‘“‘aggressor-defender”’ concept of war is attacked 
as an inferior model. 

The alternative held out is ‘‘counter-forces”’ 
warfare, possibly allowing the use of “small” 
nuclear weapons, but certainly bannjng the manu- , 
facture and possession of tools for killing non- 
combatants or for use with a policy of deterrence. 
With this qualification, some ABC weapons might 
be licit, but amoralists will be given strong medi- 
cine: gradual, unilateral steps toward this rational 
system permitting justified war. The Herman 
Kahn type of conflict is also rejected. 

At a minimum the book supplies an overdue 
refinement of the just war theory at a time when 
choices are obscured by the language of nuclear 
pacifism. I would rank thæ study as a valuable 
contribution to the restoration of the tradition of 
the Christian conscience about war as a rich 
source for guides to action.—PauL F. POWER, 
University of Cincinnati. 
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134, April. 
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wards. Soctometry, 1961, 24, 136, June. 
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ment Science Journal, 1961, 7, 210, April. 
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Negro Politics: The Search for Leadership. By 
James Q. Wiuson. (Glencoe, Ill. The Free 
Press, 1960. Pp. x, 342. $5.00.) 

d 


James Wilson’s sophisticated analysis of Negro 
leadership in the northern “Black Metropolis” 
makes a substantial contribution to our under- 
standing of Negro politics. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on urban polities generally, 
not only because of the growing importance of 
Negroes in city government, but also because of 
the pains taken to place Negro politics in ade- 
quate contextual background. The book provides 
a major case study centered mainly on Chicago, 
but some comparative data are drawn from De- 
troit, Los Angeles and New York. 

Thus the upsurge of militancy in the South, ex- 
emplified in student adaptations of Gandhian civil 
disobedience tactics and Martin Luther King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, lies 
outside the analysis. There is also some imbalance 
in the primary reliance on conditions in Chicago. 
However, there are enough data to sustain in- 
sightiful, albeit tentative, comparisons of the gen- 
eral characteristics of Negro civic and political 
leadership in the northern urban setting. 

Wilson describes political organization in the 
Negro community as a response to the metro- 
politan political system of which it is a part. For 
example, the tight political machine of Congress- 
man William Dawson is shown as an adaptation 
to the way politics is organized generally in 
Chicago. By contrast, New York’s more manifold 
power bases facilitate the maverick and mass ap- 
peal roles of Congressman Adam Clayton Powell. 
More particularized kinds of questions are also 
raised, such as the effort to explain the differential 
speed at which Negroes attained high political 
office in various cities. The rate of Negro in- 
migration, the density of the Negro area, and the 
size of the basic political unit tend to account for 
these differences with respect to elective offices. 
Surprisingly, “the strength of the organization 
seems unrelated to, and in some cases hinders, 
the ability of Negroes to secure important ap- 
pointive offices in the state and local govern- 
ments.” 

Moreover, the strength of the Negro ‘‘machine”’ 
does not significantly determine the size of the 
party’s vote, nor the number of straight ticket 
votes. Nor is this to be accounted for as a con- 
sequence of ineptness, for ‘‘Negro Democratic 
precinct captains, by and large, are more able 
than are those in other wards where the native 
and foreign-born whites have found more.attrac- 
tive and less arduous routes for personal achieve- 
ment.” Under the light of Wilson’s compelling 


evidence, a number of deductively drawn theses 
concerning the impact of strong party organiza- 
tion will have to be abandoned. 

Civic leaders are contrasted with politicians, 
and it is one of the contributions of the book that 
it clarifies the minimal overlap between these roles 
in the Negro community. Negro politicians inter- 
act with white politicians and share their tend- 
ency to respond to immediate (the politicians see 
these as “‘realistic’’) interests. Race relations 
issues on the grand scale of civil rights politics 
are carried on by civic organizations, and are 
frequently initiated by white leaders rather than 
by Negroes. Indeed a basic reformulation of the 
conventional model of protest is provided. The 
flow of protest action is not simply from the 
point at which injustices are experienced to the 
governmental decision-makers. Most often, the 
action 1s initiated at pre-existing organizational 
levels as a part of the process by which profes- 
sionals justify their organizational existences. The 
action then consists of mobilizing symbols of mass 
support from a sometimes apathetic community, 
and with only nominal support (and sometimes 
opposition) from Negro politicians. 

Paradoxically, this analytical model provides 
both the strength and weakness of the book. The 
revised model is undoubtedly sound as a standard 
framework with which to cowfront normal organ- 
izational and political situations. But the tend- 
ency is to reckon only with these “normal” rela- 
tionships when stabilized conditions maximize 
community apathy, and when career ambitions 
and organizational supports depend on ‘‘main- 
taining connections” in status quo channels of in- 
fluence. But there have been critical conditions 
in the history of the Negro protest when normalcy 
did not prevail, and when protest leadership and 
organization changed dynamically. Indeed, such 
is now the case In the revolution in race relations 
and protest movements in the South. And the 
cumulative consequences of that resurgent mili- 
tancy have necessarily begun to alter the style of 
northern Negro polities as well. 

The dilemma over conflicting goals of Negro 
leaders is acutely examined. Long term ‘“‘status”’ 
gains frequently conflict with more immediately 
alleviating ‘welfare’ gains. Thus, the desire for 
more hospital beds or more school facilities con- 
flicts with all-out opposition to existing segrega- 
tion patterns. To place these much needed facil- 
ities in Negro neighborhoods makes them auto- 
matically “jim crow,” and provides an implicit 
acceptance of segregation. At the same time, the 
very status goal of complete integration in hous- 
ing may well require agceptance of quotas if 
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whites are not to flee “overly” integrated areas 
thereby merely extending ghetto boundaries. 

The race problem is easily the most vital 
domestic issue confronting the United States. 
Our international standing also is much affected 
by this blot on our claim to democratic world 
leadership. Remarkably, there is a paucity of 
scholarly attention to the politics of intergroup re- 
lations despite its importance and the abundance 
of case materials available for research. The skills 
of political scientists are badly needed to supple- 
ment the many studies of prejudice and dis- 
crimination which social-psychologists have pro- 
vided. It is to be hoped that James Wilson’s fine 
study of Negro politics will stimulate other 
political scientists to lend their talents to this 
vital area of research—HErRBERT GARFINKEL, 
Michigan State University. 


Firsthand Report: The Story of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. By SHERMAN Apams. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. xvi, 481. 
$5.95.) 


The publication of the recollections of Sherman 
Adams marks the beginning of the inevitable 
spate of books by and about the key figures of the 
Eisenhower administration. One may hope that 
his coming successors—including, notably, the 
former President himself—will offer us a more dis- 
tinctive picture of the past administration than 
this volume affords. 

Yet Adams occupied a vantage point of special 
dimensions. His publishers are not reluctant in 
their assertions of the uniqueness of the observa- 
tions offered by the man who was The Assistant to 
the President. The reader will be disappointed: 
there are few facts here that have not been broad- 
cast by the wire services and few interpretations 
not previously offered by the columnists. 

But perhaps this is too much to ask. Perhaps 
all that memoirs should contribute are character- 
izations, profiles, perspectives. Still, Adams is 
loath to do any of these things. The image of 
President Eisenhower that emerges from his 
pages is thinly outlined and inconclusive. It is, 
at best, the picture of a well-intentioned man be- 
set by ill health (more than the public knew), fits 
of despondency and his own lack of political 
sophistication. John Foster Dulles would seem to 
have been knowledgeable, if perhaps a little too 
certain of his knowledge, but most of all jealously, 
almost pettily, concerned with the prerogatives of 
his pogition. C. D, Jackson and “Bobbie” Cutler 
receive a lion’s share of favorable mention but 
fail to emerge as real persons. As forceful a 
personality as the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy here fails to come through in these pages: 
the Wisconsin senator, it turns out, was duped 
into anti-adminigtratiog action by those nasty 
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Democrats, Stuart Symington and John L. 
McClellan (needless to say, the assertion is with- 
out supporting evidence)! 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft is one of the 
few figures in Mr. Adams’ narrative who seem to 
come to life. Whether in support oin criticism 
of the administration, the Bob Taft we%ee here is 
forthright, vigorous and sharply perceived. 
Senator Knowland’s picture is less objective per- 
haps but still breathing reality. Few other 
figures passing through these pages rise above 
routine description. 

Most regrettably, the author himself remains 
indistinct and inscrutable. This man who for the 
better part of two Presidential terms was thought 
to hold the key to the Chief Executive’s delibera- 
tions and decisions time and again disappears be- 
hind an impersonal, plural “we.” When tho 
reader would hope to learn which single person 
did or said what, Adams only tells us that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower never told him specifically what 
duties were entrusted to him; he also asserts that 
he never acted contrary to the Chief Executive’s 
will. At the risk of exaggerating one could almost 
say that Sherman Adams would have us know 
that he was a very important personage in those 
days but he is reluctant to tell us why or how. 

But it is not fair to belabor Adams so. He has 
probably told us all that it was possible for him to 
tell. The pressure which publishers and publie (in- 
cluding political scientists) exert on former public 
figures to “tell all” produces results of rather 
questionable value. If a retired statesman dis- 
cusses events as he recalls them he may not onlv 
offer a highly subjective picture but may do in- 
jury to persons and damage to good causes. Many 
memoirs of recent years were thus written “under 
wraps.” Sherman Adams was hardly free to write 
without inhibitions as long as Eisenhower had nos 
written-—and he may not feel free then. Indiscre- 
tions are more likely to be committed by cham- 
bermaids and seamstresses than by persons ac- 
customed to the responsibilities of public office— 
unless, of course, the latter want to be indiscreet 
for good reason. 

Sherman Adams, obviously, had no desire to 
commit indiscretions. Much of his narrative 
covers well-known ground and not always is one 
even aware of the author as the observer. The 
writing is smooth and the organization effective 
but this is not likely to be remembered as the 
story of the Eisenhower administration. — 
Francis H. HELLER, University of Kansas. 


Romance and Realism in Southern Polities. By T. 
Harry Writrams. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 84, $2.50.) 


For many years it was popular to stereotype 
the South and Southern politics in terms of a 
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romantic harking back to the glory of the ante 
bellum days. In an engaging little book based on a 
series of lectures delivered at Mercer University, 
the distinguished authority on the Civil War, T. 
Harry Williams, has sought to explode the myth 
associated With this stereotype. Williams’ version 
of post-Civil War history depicts the politics of the 
South as running in two directions. The first, 
fitting the old stereotype, is referred to as 
romantic and is dominated by those who char- 
acteristically glory in the past. The second, 
fitting Williams’ definition of realist, encompasses 
all those individuals and groups who put aside the 
past and deal with the “real” issues of the day— 
existing economic struggles. In developing his 
categories Williams unfolds case studies from the 
Reconstruction Period, the Populist era, and the 
Depression of the 1930’s. 

Had this work appeared prior to World War II 
it would rightly have taken its place alongside of 


Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution ` 


as a groundbreaker in historical writing. Appear- 
ing in 1961 in the light of present social science 
knowledge an economic determinist classification 
of the terms “romance” and “realism” is perhaps 
itself a bit romantic. 

Williams’ third vignette interpreting the de- 
pression politics of Huey Long’s Louisiana is 
most illustrative of this. Referring to the con- 
tribution of Huey Long the author says, “He 
forcibly introduced a large element of realism into 
Southern politics. He asked the South to turn its 
gaze from outside devils and the imagined past 
and take a long hard look at itself and the pres- 
ent.” Long, of course, as the author states so well, 
did arouse the economic “have nots” in Louisiana 
and gained for them political ascendancy. But 
like the “romantics” that he belabors who swept 
economic issues under the rug, Huey himself 
avoided certain “real? issues, particularly those 
involving racial strife (e.g., the Ku Klux Klan 
question in 1924). 

Huey Long’s heir to the throne in Louisiana, 
Earl Long, continued in the same tradition and 
apparently did so calculatingly. In his public 
utterances he talked of economic conflicts, the 
need to aid the “have-nots” and the avoidance of 
reality by those who would bring up the race 
question. But in a most candid private conversa- 
tion with A. J. Liebling he acknowledged the im- 
portance of the struggle between the white 
supremacists and the forces of desegregation and 
even predicted ultimate victory for those who 
seek racial equality. 

Economic motivation has always been a major 
element in political conflict, but Professor 
Williams has fallen prey to the charm of the 
Longs if he assumes that it represents the sum 
total of the ingredients of the “real” issues of the 
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day now or in the past. Anyone who has had the 
experience of observing the political process in the 
South from close range, as this reviewer has, is 
abundantly aware of the stark realities of the 
forces in conflict which far transcend any ex- 
planation of realism in simple economic deter- 
minist terms.—ROBERT S. FRIEDMAN, University 
of Michigan. 


Our National Park Policy: A Critical History. By 
Joun Iss. (Baltimore: 1961. Pp. xiii, 701. 
$10.00.) 


This work by an economist, who has previously 
written histories of forest policy and of oil policy, 
is essentially a chronicle of events relating to the 
establishment and management of the national 
parks. Although sub-titled “A Critical History,” 
the book is primarily concerned with criticism of 
those who have attacked the national park pro- 
gram. Professor Ise is too fond of thé parks and of 
the National Park Service to be very analytical, 
let alone critical, of what has been accomplished 
since 1916 when the National Park Service was 
created. In the tradition of the Conservation 
Movement and of Progressive historians gen- 
erally, he portrays the struggle between those 
favoring the parks and those opposing them as 
primarily a battle between good and evil. 

The account is meticulous in its detail, but does 
not put the policy and program developments 
into a social or political comtext. As a reference 
history, the book will be of considerable value to 
political scientists, but as an account of policy 
processes or administrative decision-making, it 
leaves much to be desired. 

The study is divided into three parts: “The 
Early Parks: 1872-1916”; “The National Park 
Service: 1916-1959”; and “Special Park Prob- 
lems.” Part two is the longest and most detailed, 
being a history organized in terms of the several 
National Park Service directors. 

The book is one of the conservation studies sup- 
ported by Resources for the Future, Inc.— 
NoRMAN WENGERT, Wayne State University. 


Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1916. 
By ARTHUR S. Link. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 736. $10.00.) 


This is the third volume of Professor Link’s 
multi-volume biography of Woodrow Wilson, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1947. The first 
two volumes of this series, together with two 
other important books dealing with Wilson and 
his era, have established the author as the premier 
Wilson scholar. The present work will further en- 
hance that reputation. 

The first two volumes brought Wilson to the 
presidency and dealt with domestic politics dur- 
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ing his first two and a half years in the White 
House. This volume is devoted exclusively to 
problems of foreign policy in the eighteen months 
from the outbreak of war in Europe to the resolu- 
tion of the Arabie crisis in October 1915. The suc- 
cessive crises growing out of the war in Europe 
have, inevitably, received most of the author’s 
attention, but there are five chapters in which he 
discusses perceptively and in detail the formation 
of policies relating to Mexico, the Caribbean, and 
Japan’s ambitions in China. These chapters are, 
as Professor Link ruefully admits, distractions 
both for him and the reader as they were also for 
Wilson, but they were important in their time and 
added a confusing dimension to Wilson’s efforts 
to develop a viable policy in our relations with 
Great Britain and Germany. 

The story of American neutrality in 1914- 
1915 is one which has been many times told by 
scholars. The basic outline of events is well known, 
and the author can add new information only in 
matters of detail. The contribution of this work is 
that, as may be expected in a biography, it places 
Wilson in the central position of the narrative as 
he clearly was in the formulation of policy. It is 
not only a well known story; it is one which offers 
ample room for differences in judgment and inter- 
pretation, and in this respect it is as controversial 
today as it has been for almost half a century. 
Professor Link has provided a straightforward 
narrative, without heroes or villains and without 
any overriding themë save that of a hard working 
and conscientious president striving diligently, if 
sometimes perplexedly, to maintain American 
neutrality and to defend, as best he could, Ameri- 
can interests on the high seas. As each issue de- 
velops, the author seeks to understand the mo- 
tives which impelled Wilson and others to act as 
they did, but this he does without either persistent 
praise or criticism. The picture which emerges will 
satisfy neither the admirers nor the critics of the 
President. It was in Wilson’s efforts to bring 
stability and democracy to Mexico and the Carib- 
bean that his policies appeared most vulnerable. 
There he was often ill informed, sometimes naive, 
and ultimately was forced to adopt actions wholly 
inconsistent with the high principles he professed. 

This volume, like its predecessors, reflects the 
prodigious research of the author. It seems very 
unlikely that any future writer can add any sig- 
nificant information concerning the development 
and implementation of American policy in 1914— 
1915. It is, therefore, close to being a definitive 
study. It is only because the topics with which he 
has dealt are so open to a variety of judgments 
that we may assume that this distinguished work 
is not the last word on American neutrality in 
1914-1915.—_Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY, Van- 
derbilt U niversity, 


Referendum for Isolation: Defeat of Article Ten af 
the League of Nations Covenant, By Joux 
CHALMERS Vinson. (Athens, Ga: University of 
Georgia Press, 1961. Pp. vill, 148. $2.50.) 


The Wilson era, with its rich materials on 
political conflict and vast portent “for modern 
America, is a favorite subject of Amé@rican his- 
torlans. Not least exhaustively explored among 
the events of the period is the defeat of the League 
Covenant at the hands of the United States 
Senate. With research time made available by n 
Guggenheim fellowship, Professor Vinson of the 
University of Georgia History Department has 
succumbed to the lure of the League controversy 
and written a brief history of the rise and fall of 
Article Ten of the Covenant. 

The author disclaims any attempt to present 
an overall view of the League debate or pass 
final judgment on the importance of Article Ten 
to the ultimate defeat of the Covenant. Hence the 
book must find its raison d'etre in bringing to 
light new facts about Article Ten or new insights 
into the events of this troubled period. No one 
else has tried to isolate Article Ten from the rest 
of the Covenant and write a book to show that the 
mutual guarantee of each member’s territorial 
integrity was out of harmony with traditional 
American foreign policy. To this extent Vinson 
has a new approach. Yet, despite the rather 
copious quotations from various collections of 
private papers, the narrative never seems to go 
far beyond existing secondary sources. It is 
probably fair to say that Professor Vinson recog- 
nizes this and lays no claim, implied or otherwise, 
to unearthing new facts. 

From the preface it is clear that his intended 
contribution lies in a suggested new interpreta- 
tion of the facts. Personal hatred, partisan spite, 
and blind stubbornness, he feels, have been 
properly emphasized as prime causes for the re- 
jection of the League. But there has been a corre- 
sponding—and unwarranted—neglect of the 
honest differences of opinion which divided pro- 
tagonists in the struggle. In the hope of remedy- 
ing the latter, the author attempts, as he puts it, 
to “isolate the element of truth in the League de- 
bate, to examine the logical as opposed to the emo- 
tional causes for its rejection.” 

If the “elements of truth” thus isolated are dis- 
tilled to their barest essentials, they run some- 
thing like this: opponents of the League, though 
partisan and at times petty, were sincere in their 
opposition to the extensive international commit- 
ments contained in Article Ten; the American 
people, likewise, were still responsive to the isola- 
tionist tradition; and the article was rejected be- 
cause it was out of harmony with this persisting 
tradition of limited commitments in American 
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foreign policy. Few students would care to deny 
these generalizations. At the same time, they 
scarcely rise to the level of significant new in- 
sights. 

Until the second world war the importance of 
the isolatiogist tradition and honest differences of 
opinion may have been somewhat neglected. More 
recently however, historians and students of 
foreign policy have commonly given these aspects 
of the controversy due emphasis—~e.g., Robert E. 
Osgood (1953), John A. Garraty (1956), Selig 
Adler (1957) and Arthur 8. Link (1957). Further- 
more, the spite, the stubbornness and the par- 
tisanship can hardly be over-emphasized when 
dealing with the loss of the Covenant as a whole. 
Except for those influences, no one doubts that 
the Covenant would have been approved in one 
form or another, the isolationist tradition not- 
withstanding. Granted, they are less important 
when Article Ten is considered alone. But how 
many reputable scholars have ever taken the 
position that Article Ten did not raise serious, 
honest doubts in the minds of the Senate and the 
public at large? 


Referendum for Isolation is not a bad book. It is. 


not unskillfully written, the facts are straight, the 
citations adequate, the index excellent. It has the 
virtue of brevity. The conclusions throughout are 
reasonable and rendered with scholarly detach- 
ment. Yet in the mind of this reviewer, it falls 
short of making a significant new contribution to 
our understanding of the period.—Roperrt E. 
Riags, University of Arizona. 


Powers of the President During Crises. By J. 
MALCOLM SMITH AND CORNELIUS P. COTTER 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1960. pp. viii, 184. $5.00.) 


This book is a helpful contribution to the com- 
plex of questions involving the ability of con- 
stitutional democracies to reconcile the impera- 
tives of national survival and individual freedom. 
The research task which the authors set for them- 
selves was to survey and classify the statutes dele- 
gating emergency power to the executive branch 
in the United States during the period 1933-1955. 
The important result is an exhaustive, well- 
organized, and henceforth authoritative catalogue 
of emergency legislation. On the basis of their 
survey, the authors discuss some of the problems 
raised by emergency legislation and suggest, 
solutions for them. 

Smith and Cotter prefer to conceptualize the 
problems involved in the expansion of executive 
power as those of achieving effective action within 
the bounds of constitutionalism, ¢.e., without sur- 
rendering “the maintenance of legal limits to 
arbitrary power and political responsibility of the 
government to the governed.” They eschew the 
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idea of a ‘constitutional dictatorship’? which, 
they feel, implies the suspension of basic constitu- 
tional safeguards and which ignores the British 
and American lesson that such suspension is not 
necessary. Discussions of the techniques and the 
adequacy of congressional and judicial restraints 
on emergency powers are related to the problem 
of preserving constitutionalism, 

The statutory survey and the generalizations 
which flow therefrom constitute the strength of 
the book. Thus it seems clear, on the evidence 
marshalled here, that the scope of emergency 
legislation has nearly “shorn” the concept 
“emergency” of its meaning, that the term is used 
often “for the legitimization of ordinarily suspect 
governmental action desired by influential 
groups” (the National Defense Education Act is 
an excellent recent example), that legislative re- 
strictions on individual freedom of action have 
steadily increased, and that the legislature has in- 
creasingly sought “to share the detailed burdens ° 
of administration.” 

It is questionable, however, whether the tech- 
nique employed herein (z.e. surveying the statute 
books) advances the authors very far toward 
their larger purpose of making “an assessment of 
the adequacy with which democratic government 
has, in the recurrent economic and military 
emergencies since 1933, combined...’ mobil- 
ization for survival with the protection of in- 
dividual freedom. One cannot judge the ‘‘ade- 
quacy” of overall performance—nor the exces- 
siveness of congressional checks, nor the preferred 
role of the Supreme Court, without first establish- 
ing clear-standards and then collecting evidence 
as to how a given statute was in fact implemented. 
The standards of constitutionalism are estab- 
lished—albeit in very general terms. More 
troublesome, however, is the existence of a huge 
data gap between the letter of the law and the 
kind of analysis of legislative intent plus actual 
operation which alone will support conclusions 
about adequate performance. One need only 
compare the authors’ reading of a provision of the 
Defense Appropriations Act of 1955 with Edith 
T. Carper’s detailed study of that same provision 
in the ICP series to measure the width of the data 
gap involved. The authors realize full well the 
need for additional studies, but at key junctures of 
judgment their own data are made to carry a 
heavier load of conclusions than they can bear. 

In preference to “the unrealistically detailed 
and restrictive emergency provisions of existing 
statutes,” the authors want Congress to @nact a 
single law empowering the President to proclaim 
a thirty-day emergency and to issue rules and 
regulations under it. Congress would possess the 
authority to revoke Presidential action by con- 


current resolution, and would establish for legisla- 
se ® 
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tive control techniques “to serve an interest 
which is broad and public.” “We must free con- 
gressmen from constituency loyalties and subject 
them to party discipline.” The Supreme Court 
should confine its activity to deciding only 
whether or not Presidential action squares with 
congressional intent. These final prescriptions 
should command interest. The lasting contribu- 
tion of the book, however, is the rich reference list 
of emergency statutes which form a substantive 
base on which future research can rest.—-R1cHARD 
E. FENNO, JR., University of Rochester. 


The Crossroads of Liberalism—Croly, Weyl, Lipp- 
mann and The Progressive Era, 1900-1926. By 
CHARLES Forcny. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xxix, 358. $7.00) 


Mr. Forcey’s book focuses on the years 1909 
(the date of publication of Herbert Croly’s The 
Promise of American Life) to 1914 (the date of 
the founding 8f the New Republic), and the roles 
of three of the New Republic’s editors, Herbert 
Croly, Walter Weyl, and Walter Lippmann. The 
roles of these scholars in public affairs and their 
relationships with associates in journalism as well 
as in public life have been exhaustively docu- 
mented in the book under review. The central 
figure is Herbert Croly; his great book the stand- 
ard for judgment of ideas, leaders, and even 
public programs. Most of the prominent figures of 
the progressive period are identified in the de- 
velopment which is essentially narrative in its 
method, 

To criticize the historical treatment of the 
wealth of episodic material is best left to the his- 
torians and their journals. Of importance to 
political scientists in connection with this treat- 
ment, however, is the evaluation of the political 
ideas and their relationship to the state. Al- 
though the book is not analytical in this respect, 
the concepts of political thought it contains must 
be given consideration. 

Efforts to find a consistent pattern in American 
liberalism have always met with frustration, but 
if any one principle unites liberals in its support 
and conservatives against it today it is positive 
government, government acting in full authority 
and with adequate instruments to meet the prob- 
lems and issues both domestic and foreign, using 
means that are based on standards of freedom and 
democracy toward ends similary described. 
American pluralism makes it impossible that any 
one issue should monopolize political debate, and 
complex position variances on these several issues 
are found among people who are grouped toward 
the “liberal” end of the political spectrum. 

American liberalism during the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth century was caught up in 
the Progressive movement, Mr. Forcey assumes 
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the task of delineating various strands of this 
pragmatic movement and finds that they may be 
grouped into those that are Jeffersonian in origin 
and dedication on the one hand and those that are 
based on Hamiltonian means but seek Jeffer- 
sonian ends on the other, Unfortunately, in Mr. 
à š °, i 
Forcey’s view, liberals of the progressive period 
too often chose to take the Jeffersonian route, 
characterized by democracy, civil liberty, and 
most of all laissez-faire, To have taken the other 
direction would have made possible the attain- 
ment of “Jeffersonian ends by Hamiltonian 
means.” Populism does not fit into either cate- 
gory, being a mutation or perhaps a hybrid 
combination of democracy and socialism, so it is 
not mentioned in the list of reform movements 
arising in the country between 1800 and 1920, only 
Republican movements being listed after 1850. 
Perhaps this is why (or is it because?) Populism 
does not follow the behavior pattern laid down 
for reform movements—they surge forward in 
good times and fade away in bad, while Populism 
arose in adversity and was destroyed by the 
prosperity that came with rising farm prices in 
1895. 

There is some validity in the view that the 
best conditions for reform require the combina- 
tion of good times with a large and active middle 
class. The inroads unemployment has made on 
union strength is an example of the effects of 
economic exhaustion. But this frame of reference 
can be carried too far, as Mr. Forcey has done in 
this book. Those who voicelessly endured the 
bleak months following 1929, jobless and even 
homeless, could tell the difference when the New 
Deal came to power. Because Roosevelt belonged 
to the Jeffersonian strand of Progressivism with 
a strain of Populism does not warrant the judg- 
ment that he was more conservative than Hoover. 
The administration’s program of legislation in the 
famous 73rd Congress, must be considered. To 
term the New Deal “experiment for experiment’s 
sake’’ ignores the resounding affirmation in the 
election of 1936 of the proposition that the experi- 
ments of the previous four years had been for 
the alleviation of unemployment and farm forc- 
closures. 

A part of the difficulty with this work arises 
from the author’s efforts to measure the accom- 
plishments of a government by the standards of 
a semi-utopia—such as the plan envisaged in 
Croly’s The Promise of American Life. What a 
scholar can contrive in his study is not subject 
to the limitations that confront the practitioner 
beset with the realities of political life. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt brought to the presidency concepts of 
progressivism. What happened to these con- 
cepts in the heat of conflict might be expected to 
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disappoint the literary critic or the scholar with 
a reformist bent. (Harry Truman is mentioned 
nowhere in the book, a significant omission 
especially since reference 1s made to Eisenhower 
and “dynamic conservatism.’’) 

The outcomes of the Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt administrations were short of the ideal, 
but to lay the blame for these shortcomings at 
the doorstep of Jeffersonian dogma overlooks the 
totality of political forces operating in these eras. 
The implication that a causal relationship exists 
between Democratic policy and international con- 
flict is hardly up to the level of fair campaign 
pamphleteering, and to say the least, is not a 
balanced treatment of political ideas. 

For the most part, the derogation of Jefferson- 
ianism and recent Democratic administrations is 
a minor theme in the book in the sense that no 
substantial evidence of the alleged inadequacies 
is presented. The narrative account of Progres- 
sivism and its leaders and intellectual architects 
is an excellent demonstration of historical crafts- 
manship. Much more would be needed to make 
the evaluation of the related political ideas con- 
vincing.—Lovuis H. Doveras, Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 


Growth and Prosperity Without Inflation. By 
JOHN PHILIP WERNETTE. (New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1961. Pp. v, 143. $3.75.) 


Perhaps nowhere do unsophisticated political 
scientists need more economic enlightenment 
than in seeking to understand the problems of 
growth, prosperity, and inflation. This little book 
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helps us not at all. Indeed, it is hard to conceive 
at what adult audience this work aims. Little 
steps for little feet may be a sound educational 
maxim, but whose feet are this small? We can 
do much better with publications such as those 
of the CED, and even harried businessmen can 
find more profound guidance in business journals. 

The book apparently intends to offer in an 
easily digestible form analyses of growth, of in- 
flation, and of the means of promoting stability. 
It partly succeeds, succinctly dealing with most 
of the relevant topics—but at the cost of gross 
oversimplifications. Where the author does pre- 
sent economic analyses sharply and concisely, he 
still achieves a level of understanding well below 
that reached, let us fervently hope, in most ele- 
mentary economics courses. Thus while we may 
learn that “‘[i]f the commodity price level doubles, 
the purchasing power of the dollar is halved” we 
are ill-prepared to deal with most of the com- 
plexities of economic problems an@ analyses. 

Nor does he always do this well. A reader seek- 
ing assistance in understanding, for example, 
administered prices and their significance for 
employment and countercyclical policies would be 
poorly served by this book. Nor is the reader 
guided to many other sources. The list of ‘‘Addi- 
tional Readings” is short, and the footnotes refer 
most often to the author’s other works. 

Finally, Professor Wernette should have fought 
the fight for “flation’’ with his publisher, who set 
a price of $3.75 on this boek of 143 small pages 
and large type.—JoseryH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR., 
Wesleyan University. 
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. To Provide Readjustment As- 
sistance to Post-Korean Conflict Veterans. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 700. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 

. Training of the Unemployed. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 651. 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 
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87th Cong., Ist Sess. 1961. 
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Department of Agriculture. Economic Re- 
search Service. The Stake ®f Rural People in 
Metropolitan Government. By C. J. Hein. 1961. 
. State Action Relating to Taxa- 
tion of Farmland on the Rural-Urban Fringe. By 
Peter House. 1961. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
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Government Finances in 1960. 1961. 

. Summary of Govern- 
mental Finances in 1960. 1961. 

Department of the Interior, National Park 
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FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


A Mexican Interest Group in Action. By MERLE 
Kuing. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xi, 67. $3.95). 


The Mexican political system is particularly 
interesting because under it considerable social 
reform and economic development have been 
achieved and a stable, one-party government that 


displays many democratic features has been es- 
tablished. The Mexican case is thus instructive 
to all who wonder about the prospects for democ- 
racy in other under-developed areas of the world. 
With this study of one of Mexico’s interest 
groups, the Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales y 
Economicas——the Institute of Social and Econo- 
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mic Research-Professor Kling has considerably 
helped to round out our knowledge of its political 
process. The Institute is an association that 
propagates the free-enterprise doctrines of a group 
of wealthy financial and industrial interests, 
many of which are linked with foreign corpora- 
tions. It is an organization that dissents from the 
ideology of the Mexican Revolution and operates 
completely outside the dominant Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional (PRI). 

The principal contribution made by this book 
to our understanding of the Mexican system is 
the point (admitted by careful students like 
Frank Brandenburg and Robert Scott, but now 
fully stressed by Kling) that the PRI though 
representative of many interest groups does not 
encompass the large financial and industrial in- 
terests. The book goes on to show how the larger 
political system does manage to encompass such 
groups. The,[nstitute has connections with PAN, 
an opposition party, but this party is still in- 
effective. More important, the Institute rallies the 
free-enterprise and pro-foreign capital groups 
within the official Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (CONCAMIN and CONCANACO), It 
has been amazingly successful in getting its ma- 
terials published in the Mexican press, the con- 
servative tone of which contrasts with the quasi- 
socialist and nationalist doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion. In addition to this propaganda success, the 
Institute has various forms of direct access to the 
all-important President of Mexico. These factors 
buttress Kling’s concluding suggestion that the 
ideological dissent of a group does not neces- 
sarily correlate with either economic or political 
weakness. We have here a clearer picture of the 
pluralism of Mexican society and we learn how an 
economically powerful group exercises political 
power outside the official party in a ‘one-party 
system.” 

The author’s awareness of the pluralism of 
Mexican political life is also demonstrated in his 
account of who does and does not join the In- 
stitute. The data here destroy (if it still needs to 
be destroyed) the simple notion that certain eco- 
nomic groups must act politically in predeter- 
mined ways. Thus the heavy representation of 
foreign enterprises in the Institute does not mean 
that all, or even the most important of them, give 
it backing. Though some decline for publie rela- 
tions reasons others, like the U.S. automobile in- 
terests, apparently benefit from the nationalist 
and protectionist policies opposed by the Insti- 
tute. The student of foreign policy will be in- 
terested to learn that, despite the Institute’s warm 
welcome to U. 8. capital, little support has come 
from the U. 8. Embassy; indeed, the Embassy 
has angered the Institute by sponsoring such 
books as Galbraith’s American Capitalism. More- 
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over, certain purely Mexican businesses back the 
Institute’s program even though the result is to 
bring keen North American competition. 
Throughout this discussion, the author has a 
sure command of the richness and subtleties of 
economic groupings and their pol®tical behav- 
ior. . 

In the whole field of Latin American politics 
there are few studies of interest groups. To the 
work of Brandenburg and Scott on interest 
groups In Mexico and Edwin Lieuwen on the 
military everywhere in Latin America we can now 
add Kling’s pioneering study of a propaganda 
group in Mexico. 

The only disappointing feature of the book is 
the rigor with which the author eschews the 
larger theoretical issues of interest group analysis. 
The chapters that describe and analyze the In- 
stitute are brief enough; the final chapter on 
“Implications and Hypotheses” is even briefer. 
The theoretical suggestions contained in the lat- 
ter are tantalizing, so much so that this reader 
wished that the author had tried to lead us fur- 
ther in this direction. That Kling evidently has 
the talent for this has already been demonstrated 
by his earlier article proposing a theory of power 
and political instability in Latin America (Western 
Political Quarterly 9:1, March 1956, pp. 21-35). 
At a time when the very utility of interest group 
studies is under attack by some students of com- 
parative politics [Joseph LaPalombara in Journal 
of Politics, Vol. 22 (Feb. 1960) pp. 29-49, and Roy 
Macridis in Journal of Politics, Vol. 23 (Feb. 1961) 
pp. 25-45] all those who, like the author here, 
have done the difficult and valuable work of 
studying interest groups outside the United 
States surely ought to be encouraged to enter the 
controversy. If it seems unfair to criticize the 
author for showing us only a tree in this book 
when he has already shown us the forest in his 
earlier article, let it finally be added that it is done 
only because this reviewer is convinced that 
we have here an able guide.—Epwarp J. HEUBEL, 
Michigan State University—Oakland. 


The Struggle for Democracy in Latin America, 
By CHARLES O. PORTER AND ROBERT J. ALEX- 
ANDER (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1961. 
Pp. 208. $4.50.) 


“Latin America is ready for democracy,” is the 
optimistic thesis of this book. The result of the 
joint labors of two competent authorities on 
Latin American affairs is a study written in a brisk 
and terse style, which will provide new insights 
to the specialist and would also serve as a fine 
introduction for one undertaking a study of the 
politics of this region. Nonetheless, it is a thesis 
that is being presented, and the scholar would do 
well to maintain a critical eye as the evidence is 
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marshalled in support of the authors’ point of 
view. 

A challenge to the oligarchy which has his- 
torically dominated Latin American politics arose 
out of twentieth century economic conditions. 
The quest af industrial powers for the markets 
and raw materials of Latin America “quickened 
the way of life of the region.” As two world 
conflicts interfered with economic intercourse be- 
tween Latin America and the industrialized re- 
gions, Latin America began a process of in- 
dustrial and commercial development. 

Political change accompanied economic devel- 
opment. New forces emerged to advocate demo- 
cratic political practices. The authors classify and 
describe the conflicting forces in the new “struggle 
for democracy.” On the side of democracy we find 
the Tlemocratic political parties, trade unions, 
progressive middle class elements, intellectuals 
and some sectors of the Roman Catholic Church. 
(This is one of the first studies to stress the 
Church’s increasingly liberal political role.) Their 
antagonists include the old economic elite, the 
armed forces, ambitious politicians, and totali- 
tarian political parties. The authors develop the 
interesting concept of the “Jacobin” political 
party, almost xenophobic in its nationalism and 
program of reform, to embrace such movements 
as those which supported Getulio Vargas in 
Brazil, Juan Peron in Argentina, and Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. 

While this scheme of classification seems to ad- 
vance the authors’ argument, it does recall the 
problems which the study of Latin American 
politics will face until we more clearly define our 
concepts concerning the relevant actors in the 
politics of this region. Are not some of the more 
meaningful conflicts of Latin American politics 
being carried on within the above-defined sectors? 
Characteristic of the region are the divisions be- 
tween those Catholics who have accepted Euro- 
pean Christian democracy as their guide and the 
conservative clergy; between the generals and 
the junior officers’ cadres who often are the prime 
movers in establishing the conditions for political 
activity by other “democratic” forces; between 
student groups of left and right. 

And what of the recurring patterns of relation- 
ships between these political forees? What are the 
implications for the cause of democracy when a 
liberal political movement comes to power, but 
can only maintain political control through as- 
surances to established elites that their privileged 
position will not be affected by the policies of the 
new administration? Such thwarting of needed re- 
form policies, it would seem, can only lead to 
disillusionment with democratic practices, per- 
haps a return to the “no-nonsense” government 
of the military caudillo, or worse. Yet, this state of 
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affairs would seem to characterize the political 
situation in a great number of the nations listed 
by the authors as having experienced “recent 
democratic triumphs.” Peru and Ecuador will 
serve as examples. 

The bulk of the book consists of essays on 
“recent democratic victories’ and “remaining 
tyrannies” in individual Latin American nations. 
Some of these, such as the sections on Argentina 
and the Dominican Republic, are outstanding. 
Here is one of the first adequate, accounts of the 
rather remarkable liberalization of Honduran 


' politics. The judgment that Fidel Castro is “the 


man who betrayed a great revolution” seems to 
put the matter most succinctly. 

Yet, it would seem time for Latin Americanists 
to put away their long-cherished dichotomy of 
“democrats” and ‘‘dictators,”’ a type of distinc- 
tion which permits one only to err in the direction 
of one extreme or the other. The rich complexity 

ee 
of Latin American politics demands much more 
subtlety. As one ponders the ‘‘democratic vic- 
tories’ and “remaining tyrannies,” and the 
categorical judgments made on various regimes, 
one wonders whether the distinctions are really 
as clear-cut as the authors would have them. 

The study concludes with a commentary on 
United States foreign policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica, Particularly revealing is the discussion of the 
American political process in the formulation of 
that policy. Diverse political pressures have made 
our Latin American policy “‘fitful’ and “incon- 
sistent.” It is time to establish long-range policy 
objectives toward Latin America.—CHARLES W. 
ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin. 


The Modernization of Iran, 1921-1941. By Amin 
Bananı. (Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 191. $5.00.) 


Iran has had contact with the West for over 
2500 years, but only in the most recent times has 
Iran experienced the “impact” of the West. In an 
effort to curb the influence of the Western powers 
in Iran and break away from the stagnation of 
the past, Iranians have been trying throughout 
this century to transform their country into a 
modern nation-state, politically, economically, 
and socially. The most dramatic attempt to 
modernize Iran was that made during the time of 
Reza Shah. Cognizant that the political structure 
adopted by Iran during the constitutional era at 
the turn of the century only strengthened the 
force of traditionalism, Reza Shah assumed dic- 
tatorial power during his reign and subordinated 
political development to reforming other sectors 
of society. 

The reforms introduced in Jran under Reza 
Shah constitute the subject matter of Professor 
Banani’s little book. In this regard, the book is, 
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perhaps, of only limited value to the political 
scientist. Over a third of the book consists of his- 
torical background material, which is rather 
pedestrian in quality. Much of the rest of the 
book is devoted to a topical description of the re- 
forms introduced in this period rélative to the 
army, the administration, public health, and 
education. The chapters dealing with seculariza- 
tion of the Iranian legal system and economic 
development are more pertinent to political sci- 
ence, but even here one must sift through ma- 
terial of only peripheral value to ascertain the 
political significance of reforms in these fields. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, this book 
is recommended for all those interested in the 
modernization of developing societies. Why? Be- 
cause Banani, as a Western-educated Iranian, re- 
veals in sharp outline the ideological dilemma fac- 
ing all educated Iranians today. He is not afraid 
to come to gaps with the problem, namely, the 
consequences of rejecting the ideology of Islamic 
traditionalism, as manifested in contemporary 
Iran. To say that he is opposed to Islamic tradi- 
tionalism is to put it mildly. He identifies the re- 
forms instituted even before Reza Shah as “a 
tacit recognition of the breakdown and anach- 
ronism of the socio-political structure of Islam”. 
In describing the nationalist mood of the inter- 
war period in Iran he writes, “if the reforms of 
Reza Shah had an ideological content, it was the 
spirit of secular natiqnalism.’’ Even Reza Shah’s 
efforts to secularize the law are interpreted by 
Banani as “an unspoken admission of the inade- 
quacy of the social institutions of Islam for our 
time.” 

Moreover, argues Banani, “ever since the dis- 
integration of the Safavid dynasty, ... the 
strangle hold of the [Islamic] clergy has paralyzed 
every source of cultural vitality and intellectual 
vigor in Iran,” and “the charge of fatalism so 
readily leveled at the masses cannot be considered 
independently of the pervasive influence of the 
clergy.” 

But what is the alternative? Under Reza Shah 
a program of national unity, Westernization, and 
secularization was built around the glorification 
of the state. There was too much to do, too much 
to reform, to bother with constructing a neat 
ideological framework first. Reza Shah was a man 
of action, not a thinker. He provided no articu- 
lated ideology to substitute for the heritage of 
the past. As a result, if the Iranian ‘‘gravitates to 
the materialistic man-centered trends of Western 
thought,” concludes Banani, “invariably he can- 
not resist the allure of one form or another of 
Marxian socialism, combining as it does the 
pseudo-scientific rationalistic approach, the hu- 
mane message of justice and equality, and the 
massive sanction of half the world.” 
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It is Professor Banani’s statement of this 
dilemma that is his most significant contribution 
to political science.—Ricwarp H. Prarr, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


e 
Independent Iraq: A Study in Iragi Pafitics from 
1932 to 1958, By Masip Kuanpurt. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 388. 
$7.20.) 


Challenge in the Middle East. By Harry B. Euuts. 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1960. Pp. 
vii, 238. $4.00.) 


In this second edition of Khadduri’s work 
originally published in 1951, the author—an 
Iraqi who became a naturalized U. S. citizen— 
added some ninety-odd pages of new text while 
revising and expanding certain parts of the first 
edition. The book is largely a history of Iraq from 
1932, the date of its independence, to the eve of 
the revolution of 1958. Considering that the manu- 
script was submitted to the press in May of 1959 
(the date of the preface to the second edition), it 
is to be regretted that the author did not include a 
final chapter or at least an addendum on the 
revolution itself. 

In his account of Iraq’s recent history the au- 
thor deals both with domestic politics and foreign 
relations. The story of the internal struggle for 
power among the ambitious politicians, of the 
frequent army intervention in politics, of the 
numerous intrigues, plots, coups and counter- 
coups is told with commendable attention to de- 
tail and accuracy. Such an account, though 
hardly designed to cater to popular reading tastes, 
should prove of considerable value to all those 
who are interested in the intricacies of Iraqi 
politics and to whom detailed information em- 
bracing the politicians’ names and shifting atti- 
tudes is both meaningful and useful. Equally 
diligent in its attention to fact, sequence, and the 
causal interrelationship of events, is Khadduri’s 
extended treatment of Iraq’s foreign policies. 
The new edition has been expanded especially in 
those chapters which deal with World War II, 
with Rashid Ali’s coup of 1941, and with Iraq's 
secret and overt contacts with the Axis powers. 
In fact, these chapters are probably the most 
interesting of all, providing as they do new in- 
sights on the Pan-Arab policy orientation in the 
crucial years when the West’s destinies hung in 
balance under the challenge of Nazi and Fascist 
totalitarianism. Particularly revealing are those 
passages which portray the policies and mentality 
of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and of Iraq’s 
short-lived rebel premier, Rashid Ali. It appears 
that these men (who thought of themselves as 
clever and Machiavellian in pursuance of their 
anti-British policies) were often motivated more 
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by emotion than by reason. They certainly 
grossly underestimated the West’s chances of 
winning the war and, rather blithely, tended to 
ignore both the Italian colonialism in Libya and 
Germany’s treatment of the conquered peoples. 

The new edition has been enriched by the addi- 
tional sources in the form of memoirs and various 
documents on the Axis foreign policy which had 
become available since the war. Furthermore, the 
author has interviewed a number of key figures, 
both Iraqi and foreign, who survived the war and 
its aftermath, thus adding to the breadth and 
depth of the earlier edition. His treatment of the 
subject matter is commendable for its objectivity. 
The work as a whole is a very useful contribution 
to the political literature on the Middle East. 

Inemany ways, Harry Ellis’ Challenge in the 
Middle East stands in contrast to Khadduri’s 
Independent Iraq. While the latter is the work of a 
scholar obviously following the academic canons 
in research and writing, the former is the product 
of a newspaper correspondent whose interest lies 
in current issues of the day and whose technique 
is journalistic, designed to dramatize the prob- 
lems and single out those which have particular 
relevance to the contemporary American interests 
and policies. By the same token, while Khadduri’s 
book is largely (though not exclusively) straight 
history, Ellis’ volume tends to be primarily ana- 
lytical and descriptive with the historical ma- 
terial treated as a necessary minimum to make 
the present day trends and issues more intelligible. 
This basic difference in kind and in the techniques 
explains also the difference in the treatment of 
the source material. Devoid of footnote docu- 
mentation, Ellis’ book has the swift and flowing 
style of a man obviously at ease with daily writing. 
Like Khadduri, Ellis has interviewed a good 
many people. His interviews, however, were not 
geared to the reconstruction of past events but to 
the elucidation of present ones. Sometimes their 
objective seemed merely to throw light on the 
personality and the mentality of the interviewed 
leader rather than to elicit the whole truth. 

With all the above observations, it should be 
stressed, however, that Challenge in the Middle 
East is a product of responsible journalism. The 
author, who has spent a number of years in the 
Middle East as a regional correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, has obviously treated 
his task seriously. He tried both to understand 
the Middle Eastern point of view and to keep in 
mind the essential interests of his own country in 
this area. His account contains a number of state- 
ments of fact which were hitherto either unknown 
to the public at large or not publicized enough. 
Lacking supporting documentary evidence some 
of these statements will, naturally, have to be 
taken merely as the author’s assertions pending 
satisfactory verification some time in the future. 
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The following sample list may serve as an illustra- 
tion. Thus Ellis claims that at one time, alarmed 
by Communist indoctrination of U.A.R. students 
in Russia, Nasser decided to transfer several hun- 
dred of them to the Western universities; he says 
that considerable rivalry exists between Com- 
munist China and Russia in their activities in the 
Middle East; Col. Husni Zaim, according to him, 
carried out his coup in Syria with American con- 
nivance; Kermit Roosevelt was instrumental in 
inducing Nasser to sign the Suez evacuation 
agreement with Britain; and Assistant Secretary 
George V. Allen did not deliver to Nasser the 
message he was expected to deliver, on behalf of 
Secretary Dulles, to protest the Cairo-Moscow 
arms deal. Here and there one might be tempted 
to disagree with the author’s inclination toward 
optimism or with his refusal to acknowledge the 
unbridgeable cleavage and hatred between certain 
forces and leaders in the area. Thug, with refer- 
ence to the feud between Hussein of Jordan and 
Nasser of Egypt, Mr. Ellis somewhat sentimen- 
tally says: “Both men are impressive, possessed 
of obvious ability. How much better for their 
peoples if their talents were devoted to working 
jointly for the Arab cause rather than against 
each other!” 

To sum up: this is an informative, readable 
book shedding a good deal of light on the com- 
plexities of current politics in the Middle East.— 
Greorce Lenczowsx, Uniersity of California 
(Berkeley). 


Toward Unity in Africa: A Study of Federalism in 
British Africa. By Donado Rorucuitp (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 
224. $5.00.) 


Although the cultural and linguistic diversity 
of the African continent might suggest otherwise, 
there have been very few attempts by African 
states to establish themselves along federal lines. 
Where such attempts have been made, the im- 
petus towards federalism stemmed mainly from 
either the colonial power (as was the case with 
the former Federations of French West and 
Equatorial Africa) or from European groups 
resident in an African colonial state (as was the 
case with the establishment of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1953). The only 
federal system in Africa that has emerged from 
truly African demands and desires is the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria, which obtained independent 
status in October, 1960. P 

Rothchild’s book is mainly an account of 
events and situations that led to the establish- 
ment of the proto-federal East African High 
Commission which administers a set of technical 
services common to Kenya, Uganda, and Tangan- 
yika (e.g., rails, telecommunications, ports, etc.), 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
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the Federation of Nigeria. What there is in the 
way of analysis is often quite superficial and the 
book’s discussion of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland sometimes borders on the naive. 
Although there is some validity in Rothchild’s 
assumption that federalism provides an adequate 
and satisfactory arrangement for accommodating 
the diversity of interests and needs characteristic 
of multi-cultural or -racial societies, there is very 
little validity in his suggestion that the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was established to 
secure this end. Unlike the Federation of Nigeria 
which evolved from genuine African needs and 
desires for a political arrangement that would 
represent the cultural diversity of Nigeria’s 
peoples, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was primarily, if not exclusively, the result 
of the desire of Europeans resident in Central 
Africa to strengthen and extend their political 
predominance over the African majority. 

Due to failure to analyze the sources and char- 
acter of political power in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and his reliance upon 
official statements as to what the Federation was 
meant to be, Rothchild is unable to provide any 
real insight into its true character. If he had ana- 
lyzed the development of the electoral system 
under the Federation, for instance, he would have 
recognized its essentially authoritarian character, 
as well as the unlikelihood of its evolving into the 
kind of federal systém he suggests it was meant to 
be. At the foundation of the Federation in 1953, 
the Federal Parliament was elected by territorial 
“common rolls’? which, in Southern Rhodesia, 
consisted of 99% Europeans and 1% Africans, 
and in Northern Rhodesia there were only 11 
Africans on the “common roll.” Six years later 
when a Federal roll had been instituted, only 7% 
of the Federal voters were African. Furthermore, 
some 75% of the Africans on the Federal roll had 
only special votes, which meant that they could 
vote for only 2 of the Federal M.P.s in Northern 
Rhodesia and in Nyasaland, and for only 5 in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Confronted with a federal arrangement that 
clearly placed overwhelming political power in 
the hands of a small European population, the 
Africans inevitably opposed its establishment and 
have done so ever since. Although Rothchild 
recognizes the fact of African opposition to 
Federation, he seems so pre-oceupied with his 
belief in federalism as an ideal system for multi- 
cultural societies that he tends to view African 
opposition to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as illegitimate. Thus, at one point he 
observes that “Africans of Nyasaland and North- 
ern Rhodesia shared some of the blame for stoking 
the fires of sugpicion,among the settler com- 
munity.” It appears that in Rothchild’s view, such 


behavior is dysfunctional to the attainment of the 
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satisfactory relationships between peoples of 


diverse cultures and race that federalism can pro- 


vide. The point Rothchild misses, however, is 
that Africans never intended for the Federation 
either to be established or endureSas long as it 
constituted nothing more than an extension of 
European political power without a comparable 
change in their own position. 

As for Rothchild’s discussion of the Federation 
of Nigeria, it consists mainly of an account of the 
positions taken by Nigerian political parties and 
their leaders during the several Constitutional 
Conferences in 1950-58 at which the Federation 
was worked out. It contains little that is new and, 
like the section on the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, it is weak in analysis and insight. 
James Coleman’s Nigeria: Background fo Na- 
tionalism is still the best and most sophisticated 
analysis of the forces that produced the Nigerian 
Federation. On the whole, Toward Unity in Africa 
is not a particularly useful contribution towards 
the understanding of federalism in British Africa. 
MARTIN L. Kruson, Harvard University. 


The Arab Middle Hast and Muslim Africa. 
EpIteD By Trsor Kerexes. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1961. Pp. 126. 
$4.00.) 


This small volume contains seven studies 
originally presented at the Third Annual Round- 
Table Conference of Georgetown University’s 
Institute of Ethnie Studies in 1960. Each study 
deals with certain aspects of the revolutionary 
political, social and economic changes occurring 
in the Arab Middle East and Moslem Africa dur- 
ing the past decade. All assess Islam as a motivat- 
ing force and the current challenges to it. The 
conclusions are diverse, and the predictions vary 
from glowing optimism to gloomy pessimism. 

The book opens with an analysis by Sir Hamil- 
ton A. R. Gibb, director of Harvard’s Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies, of the spiritual roots of 
modern Arab outlook and policy and popular 
movements. What basically separates the Moslem 
and the West is symbolism. To the Moslem, the 
symbol predominates over the object; and action 
must conform to the Islamic symbol of truth and 
right, rather than to the Western material objec- 
tivation of workability. Accordingly, as a symbol, 
Arab nationalism means much more than freedom 
from foreign interference. It means also the unity 
of family, clan, economic class, and even nations; 
and consequently, each material advance is 
viewed by Moslems not as a solution to an eco- 
nomic problem but as ‘‘a symbol of the new deter- 
mination ...to control...for themselves the 
destinies of their country.” 

In what is probably the most rewarding of the 
studies, William H. Lewis’ “Islam and National- 
ism in Africa” delves into the winds of change 
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pouring through the continent. The Negro 
African is awakening politically, and his drive for 
independence, equality and status is cloaked in 


' many forms, such as messianic movements, tribal 


revivalism aed modern nationalist organizations, 
and assumes many modes of expression, including 
Mau Mau barbarism, boycotts, agitational strife, 
and passive resistance. Large masses of Negro 
Africans and their leaders have embraced Islam. 
At least ten of Africa’s seventeen independent 
nations are led by Moslem statesmen. This asso- 
ciation of Negro Africans with Islam is neither 
new nor solid; nor will it encourage the emergence 
of a vast Islamic bloc because of such deep-seated 
cleavages as traditional tribal and ethnic rivalries, 
diverse racial backgrounds, differences in degree 
of reffgiosity and ritual practices, clashing eco- 
nomic interests, class hatred, and marked varia- 
tions in degree of Westernization. Islam in the 
Negroid African belt, furthermore, is not the 


‘national religion it is in the Arab Middle East. 


African nationalism appears to be a stronger 
unifying force—a secular religion—than Islam. 
The Negro African Moslem is far more interested 
in immediate material benefits than his Arab 
counterpart in North Africa and the Middle East; 
and this fact has steered the Negro nations on 
different courses. Witness, for example, the case of 
Guinea, which, despite its overwhelming Islamic 
population and leadership, has recognized Israel 


- and maintains close economic ties with her. These 


factors lead the author to conclude that Islam 
may prove to be more of a divisive than a unifying 
factor in the Negro belt, and that tribalism and 
nationalism are likely to prove more potent forces 
in Africa than religion. 

In addition to the Moslem Negro African feeling 
no kinship with the Moslem Arab of North Africa 
and the Middle East by virtue of similar religious 
profession, rivalry among the Arab leaders dis- 
courages the formation of a large united Moslem 
bloc. William Sands, editor of the Middle East 
Journal, feels, though, that some limited form of a 
united Maghrib is ‘‘one of the probabilities of our 
political generation.” He correctly points out that 
the rivalry in Arab leadership and France’s role 
in North Africa may delay such an event much 
longer. 

Islam appears to have ceased to carry any real 
meaning to the young Arab intellectual, Hisham 
Sharabi observes. To replace this loss, with its 
consequent psychological uprootedness, loss of 
moral and religious certainties, and valuational 
drift, he has imported ideologies from Europe and 
America. Betrayed in the past by the sheiks, he 
still fears future betrayal and the sidetracking of 
radical reforms. 

While a decade of revolution has brought about 
profound, social and political changes in the 
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Moslem Middle East, the main problems— 
Palestine, ignorance and poverty—remain unre- 
solved. George F. Hourani attributes the blame to 
an impatient public demanding immediate reform 
and not permitting more efficient governments to 
take power and carry out long-range programs. 
Aptly he maintains that conflict with Israel will 
not take the place of reform; and pessimistically 
he asserts that it may take another decade before 
“the necessary spirit of conciliation will appear on 
both sides.” A major weakness of the nationalist 
movements, William R. Polk asserts, is the failure 
to be concerned with representative government 
as the means of eradicating the hold of tribal 
sheiks, opportunists and vested interests. Also, 
they differ on the basic question of identification. 
“Of what territory, people, and culture is one to 
be a nationalist?” 

Most optimistic of the authors represented, 
Albert J. Meyer predicts a favorable economic 
outlook for the Arab Middle East. The only dark 
factors could be rapid population growth and 
heavy arms budgets. 

The book is not a unified volume with its com- 
ponent studies linked in logical development; but, 
then, this is true of many useful symposia. It is 
valuable in that experts have presented briefly 
and clearly a wide range of timely material with 
diverse and provocative views.—Oscar KRAINES, 
Executive Department, New York State. 


° 

The Mideast in Focus. By NORMAN GREENWALD. 
(Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
Pp. 86. $2.50.) 


The “focus” is hard to discover; the title of the 
first chapter, “Meet the Middle East,” might 
have been better. As it is this slim book can in- 
evitably present only a few generalities. Un- 
fortunately even these are frequently misleading 
and often contradictory. The first chapter con- 
tains the statement that, “the total number of 
people in the middle east is above 90 million.” 
The last chapter begins: “The future of the 80 
million inhabitants of the middle east....” 
This is typical. Thus, for instance, it surely is in- 
correct to maintain that the Turks ruled the 
Middle East only from 1453 onward (p. 8), that 
Coptic, “is a form of Semitic much the same as 
Hebrew (p. 11),”’ and that only under the Turks, 
“most of the important academies of the Islamic 
world came to be located in Egypt (p. 28).” A 
general statement to the effect that the problem 
of Cyprus disturbed friendly relations between 
Turkey and Greece “considerably” (p. 18) might 
pass, though it would be equally true to say that 
its effect was surprisingly small. To say that the 
western border of Turkey is the Aegean (p. 16) is 
to ignore the European possessions of that re- 
public. And history is teléscoped and distorted in 
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more than one respect when the author writes 
that, “because the Sultan of the Turkish Empire 
was also Caliph of the Orthodox or Sunni Mos- 
lems, the Safavid Shah established the Moslem 
Shi'a sect as the national religion of Iran (p. 20).” 
The short absence of the Shah during the period 
of the fall of Moussadeg, in 1953, is presented in 
these words: “The Shah was forced to flee the 
country, but in 1954 his supporters, especially in 
the Army, rallied and desposed (sic) Mossadegh 
(p. 21). On page 27 we read that, “Jordan and 
Arabia were allowed nominal independence as 
British protectorates,” after World War I. At 
that time Jordan did not exist, while the Hashe- 
mite leadership of Arabia was successfully chal- 
lenged by Ibn Sa’ud. Now “Saudi Arabia is 
theoretically independent, but is in fact very 
much an American protectorate (p. 44).” How 
much is “very much?” Does it involve control 
over foreign™policy, over internal administration 
—or what does it mean? The multi-party Knesseth 
is not easily recognized as “a democratic form of 
government similar to that of Great Britain (p. 
51).” One might also question to what extent it is 
really accurate to say that the Jewish communi- 
ties of Iraq, Syria, and Egypt were “driven out” 
(p. 56). They undeniably had a hard time during 
the Arab-Israeli War, but Iraqi Jews, for in- 
stance, broke the law by emigrating (with the 
help of an American air-lift), and those who 
stayed behind seems to think that they got the 
better part of the deal, and that they might have 
retained much of their traditional influence had 
their numbers not been depreciated so much. 

To ascribe the Balfour Declaration to the 
“fundamentalist Protestant backgrounds”? of 
many English Liberal leaders (p. 56) is to ascribe 
the sentiments of Cromwellian Levellers to the 
British War Cabinet of 1917. The number of 
Arab refugees is carelessly given as “more than 
600,000” (p. 61)—perhaps a misprint for 900,000? 
—of whom, “more than half are under fifteen 
years of age and have no recollection of Palestine 
(p. 62).” Resettlement is presented as the only 
possible solution. There is no mention of com- 
pensation or of blocked accounts. The Egyptian 
Delta, “consists of various tributaries of the Nile 
(p. 33).” On page 42 we read correctly of the 
“Bedouin,” on page 26 incorrectly of “Bedouins.” 
On page 70 the Crusaders are said to have fought, 
“to gain control of the spice routes to India.” On 
page 71, “the Turkish Straits have been an im- 
portat water link connecting Southern Asia with 
the Mediterranean world.” On page 73 TAPline 
has become ‘‘tapeline,” and on page 75 Kuwait has 
a population of 150,000, while on page 43 it still 
had 200,000. On page 80 we read that, ‘it was not 
until after the death of Stalin that the Soviet 
Union made a nfajor effort to become a power in 
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the middle east.” But on the following page we 
learn that, “one of the first post-war indications 
of Soviet aggressiveness occurred in the middle 
east in 1946.” The Middle East is variously re- 
ferred to as the “middle east,” thg “mid east,” 
the “mid-east,” or the “mideast,” 2 careless 
assortment indicative of the author’s attitude 
towards spelling altogether. There is nothing here 
to warrant the claim made in the preface that, 
“this book is designed to fill the need for a gencral 
but concise introduction to the sociology, history, 
and politics of the modern middle east.” The necd 
is still there, and I for one can only regret that 
this book has appeared with such unfounded 
scholarly pretensions——-Henry G. DITTMAR, 
University of Redlands. 


Religion and Politics in Pakistan. By LEONARD 
Brnper. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 440. $7.50.) 


On October 7, 1958 President Mohammed 
Ayub Khan assumed full powers in Pakistan’s 
bloodless revolution. This event obviously meant 
that the Constitution of 1956 had been suspended 
and that, at best, Pakistan had embarked upon 
the road of a so-called “guided democracy.” 

It appears from the latest development that 
Pakistan’s constitutional effort at least for the 
time being ended in failure and frustration. Could 
it be that the “constitution makers” in Pakistan 
as in other newly emerging countries were so pre- 
occupied with the formal aspects of parliamentary 
government, with ideological and religious cur- 
rents, and with vested interests that they were 
forgetting some of the pressing problems most of 
these nations are facing, such as meaningful land 
reforms, improvement of living standards, educa- 
tion, and over-population? 

Neither the answer to this question nor the 
most recent ‘‘anti-constitutional’ development in 
Pakistan comprise the substance of the work of 
the author here. However, his excellent study 
provides us with extremely valuable background 
material and thereby with a better understanding 
of the complexity of present conditions in Paki- 
stan. 

The examination of modern constitution making 
within the Western environment has been for 
some time a challenging and rewarding under- 
taking of political scientists. On the other hand 
the study of like processes in newly emerging 
nations has been handicapped until recently by 
two major factors. First of all there were rela- 
tively few incidents which could be classified as 
deliberate acts of “modern constitution making” 
in the areas adjoining the Western-styled nations. 
Secondly, there were indeed very few Western 
scholars who had the necessary intellectual equip- 
ment to undertake such a task. 
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The work presently under review is, therefore, 
especially welcome because it presents a thorough 
and most competent analysis and evaluation of 
the struggle toward a workable constitution of the 
new state ofePakistan and toward the establish- 
ment of am orderly government. It points out the 
tremendous difficulties which resulted from the 
efforts to find through democratic methods ac- 
ceptable compromise solutions. Since the time 
Pakistan obtained her independence from Great 
Britain in 1947, the various political, religious, 
and social groups in Pakistan were attempting to 
superimpose their respective political concepts 
upon the new state. Some of these groups were 
and still are strongly moved by the religious 
motive of bringing into existence an Islamic con- 
stituflon. Others, while paying lip-service to 
Muslim doctrines, were more concerned with the 
dynamic forces of political pressure groups and 
vested interests. It appears that one of the major 
factors which contributed to the present frustra- 
tion and to the failure to produce there a viable 
constitution was precisely the incapability of 
finding an acceptable balance between thereligious 
concepts involved in an Islamic constitution and 
the anti-traditionalist and secularist views of the 
Westernized politicians. This situation in Paki- 
stan is further aggravated by the long-disputed 
question of the federal relationship of the prov- 
inces comprising this new state. 

The author of this work deserves appreciation 
and acknowledgment for his remarkable grouping 
of diverse thoughts and actions of the various 
groups and individuals in order to facilitate an 
understanding of the major forces involved in 
producing a constitution. His effort is largely 
successful, partly because of his own knowledge 
of Muslim political theory, partly as a result of 
his careful analysis of conflicting theories of the 
nature of an Islamic state. The latter he was able 
to study from official but unpublished reports of 
the various constitutional committees. Also the 
author’s personal interviews with some of the 
leading personalities enriched immensely his in- 
sight into the complex process of religious and 
political interaction. 

The value of this book is not. confined to a mere 
better understanding of Pakistan. Some of the 
problems discussed are, in spite of regional pe- 
culiarities, of great influence also upon political 
developments in other Muslim states—~Eric 
WALDMAN, Marquette University. 


Tojo and the Coming of the War. By Rossrr J. C. 
Burow. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 584. $10.00.) 


This book takes up once again the story of the 
rise of the militarists to control of Japan in the 
period 1931 to 1945 and for the first time in 
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English gives the biography of Tojo, who in many 
ways exemplifies the militarists of the period. The 
principal contribution of the present account is 
the objective interpretation of Tojo’s career and 
role in the coming of the war with the United 
States in 1941. This subject was necessarily basic 
to the judgment of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, which seems to have 
been faulty in important respects as implied by 
the author’s material. While accepting the anal- 
ysis of such writers as Richard Storry in The 
Double Patriots and Yale Candee Maxon in Con- 
trol of Japanese Foretgn Policy who cover this 
ground, Butow here documents more fully from 
the original Japanese sources many of the crucial 
decisions that led to the war. He puts them into 
the context of the events not only as seen from 
the vantage point of an outstanding general such 
as Tojo but of the military groups and civilians 
intimately connected with the decisions that led 
to the disastrous and unjustified war. 

The gross misrepresentation of Tojo’s career 
in the foreign press is corrected for those who may 
still believe he was a sort of Japanese Hitler. 
More important is the relatively little connection 
of Tojo with the now well known military con- 
spirators who cowed the civilian leaders into ac- 
cepting the army’s war in China. He was one of 
the few who tried to impose some control over 
them. This demolishes one of the principal charges 
against him as a ringleader iħ the rise of the mili- 
tary to power. Tojo as war minister was, never- 
theless, the spokesman for the military who would 
not permit any concessions to the United States 
and thus brought the downfall of the Konoye 
Cabinet shortly before the war with America. 
Like other students of this period Butow grounds 
the determining force for such decisions in the 
middle ranking officers of the army and navy 
general staff. Tojo and most of his contemporary 
officers fullyaccepted the narrow military thinking 
which deceived itself that Japan was being driven 
into war by the hostile action of the United States 
and therefore had no other recourse. He was not 
the originator or source of such ideas and policies, 
according to this account. When he became prime 
minister and acquired a broader view of the na- 
tional interest, he was frustrated by the same 
narrow-minded military group which he could 
not curb even when he himself simultaneously 
took the post of chief of the army general staff. 
Tojo was thus not even a powerful leader like 
Roosevelt or Churchill, and did not correspond to 
the picture painted of him abroad at the time or in 
the Tokyo trials. 

In describing Tojo’s leadership and that of his 
predecessors, this book reveals perhaps more fully 
than before the almost incredible lack of coordina- 
tion in crucial government decisions. Although 
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the present period is somewhat different because 
of greater concentration of Japanese government 
authority and responsibility, this description does 
reveal something of Japanese sociology and 
psychology which is still important. Scholars 
never tire of pointing out the precedence of group 
relations and the weakness of the individual as 
such in Japanese society. This record bears out 
this interpretation and its disastrous consequences 
for government policy-making. Japan seems to 
have become committed to a war through the 
exercise of various group pressures which could 
not be resolved by the exercise of any individual 
authority or by rational discussion of the serious 
weakness in the arguments of the emotional war 
party. While similar situations can arise elsewhere 
it seems to be a grave problem for Japan as long as 
the Japanese adhere closely to rigid formalized 
group relationships and suppress open expression 
of individual opinion. There is a trend away from 
it now, but the persistence of the older group 
patterns in party leadership and voting behavior, 
for example, prevent the government system from 
functioning in a truly liberal fashion even today. 

There is a moral aspect too which seems to be 
implicit in this work. The International Tribunal 
assumed that a Japanese leader would be fully 
responsible for the consequences of his decisions 
as would a Western leader. Tojo, however, prob- 
ably could not feel guilty or responsible in just 
that way. He did insist that he took full responsi- 
bility for his condudt of office. That is, he fully 
acknowledged all the decisions which he made as 
a minister or general. He did not see that he was 
mistaken in his judgment that the war was neces- 
sary. Even if he had, belatedly, perceived that his 
judgment was faulty and that universal misery 
resulted from his action, he would probably not 
have a feeling of personal guilt. When so many 
people and groups were involved, he would not 
view the responsibility as peculiarly his own just 
because he was associated with the decision. He 
assumed responsibility as the titular head of a 
group, but this is not the same thing as taking 
upon oneself the group’s responsibility and to feel 
that it was your own will that brought on the 
consequences. Even from a Western point of view 
this attitude is not unreasonable. It would be 
going too far to suggest that Japanese are creatures 
of fate, or that they act out their role in a group, 


without responsibility for the part they play. It is- 


also, surely, going too far to judge them personally 
responsible for all the evil consequences of their 
official ‘acts, a standard we might hesitate to ap- 
ply to ourselves. 

With regard to those for whom the book is 
written, it seems intended for a broader group 
than the purely academic one, for it includes 
intimate or newsworthy items in great profusion. 
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If the author were willing to commit himself 
more to reinterpretation of events or some politi- 
cal analysis upon the basis of the insight provided 
by his penetrating material, the book’s interest 
would have been greatly heightened for the 
scholarly audience-——Frank C. Lawepon, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. ° 


Mr. Secretary Peel: the Life of Sir Robert Peel lo 
1830. By Norman Gasn. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 693. $12.50.) 


The past three and a half decades have wit- 
nessed a revival of interest in Sir Robert Peel and 
in his long-term influence on the course of British 
politics. A biography of Peel by Miss A. A. W. 
Ramsay appeared in 1928. Two short studies by 
G. 5. R. Kitson Clark—-Peel and the Conservative 
Party and Peel—were published in 1929 and1936. 
Sir Tresham Lever’s The Life and Times of Sir 
Robert Peel appeared in 1942. Professor Gash’s 
first full-length study dealing with Peel’s era was 
published in 1953 and is entitled Polities in the 
Age of Peel. Now, in 1961, appears the first volume 
of the same author’s definitive, comprehensive, 
and fully documented biography of Peel. Though 
only the first book of a projected two-volume 
study, it is nevertheless complete in itself. It cov- 
ers Peels life through November 1830, or until 
the fall of the Duke of Wellington’s government 
in which Peel was Home Secretary and Leader of 
the House of Commons. 

The raison Œ étre for such a detailed study 
is summed up in the next-to-last sentence of his 
Introduction: “But though the myth of conserva- 
tism has been more often Disraelian, its practice 
has been almost uniformly Peelite.”’ This practice 
has been the attempt on the part of British con- 
servatives to fashion a viable compromise between 
the governmental system as inherited and the 
pressing necessities of the changing world with 
which conservatives have actually been faced 
when in power. 

Those portions of the volume which should be 
of particular interest to political scientists are the 
ones dealing with legal reform, law and police; 
the administrative methods Peel employed in his 
efforts to govern Ireland while its Chief Secretary 
(1812-1818) and later as Home Secretary; and the 
long fight in Parliament over Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the ‘‘civil rights” controversy of Peel’s day. 
The intricacies of each of these problems are 
handled lucidly and with great skill. 

In terms of reader interest, the high point is 
reached, in the opinion of this reviewer, in the 
chapter entitled ‘Catholic Emancipation.” The 
author here vividly describes Peel’s decision in 
1828-29 first to abandon the political beliefs 
which he had championed so ably and clung to so 
tenaciously for twenty years because he came to 
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regard them as no longer tenable, and then to 
brave further the obloquy of his former brothers- 
in-arms by spearheading the forces which carried 
Catholic Emancipation through Parliament in 
1829. 

It is perhas in the first and last sections of the 
volume, fiowever (the “Introduction” and 
“Tnvoi’), that Gash manages to make his 
greatest and most lasting contribution. Here are 
found his analysis and estimate of Peel the man 
and Peel the statesman—his character, motivat- 
ing drives, political aims and objectives, weak- 
nesses and strengths—HEpwarp N. MacConomy, 
Albion College. 


H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism, By 
CuusHicar Tzuzuxr, Epirep sy HBNRY 
Pefurne. (New York: Oxford University Press, 


1961. Pp. 304. $5.60.) 


H. M. Hyndman, the leader of the Social 
Democratic Federation movement, was one man 
who can with justification be thought of as the 
founder of organized Socialism in Britain in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Hyndman 
was an extremely able political agitator and 
theoretician; he was also a man of curiosity, con- 
flicting personal characteristics and interests. 
Thus, like a number of the other early Socialist 
leaders, he was a member of the upper middle 
classes, well educated and endowed with con- 
siderable wealth, and yet he spent his long life 
fighting for the advancement of the poor and 
deprived segments of the British population. He 
was able to reconcile his business activities, which 
were mostly of a speculative nature, with his role 
as a Socialist prophet leading the masses of 
British workers into the promised land of govern- 
ment ownership and social welfare. Personally he 
sought to hasten the realization of democratic 
values in British political, economic and social 
life, and yet he was often charged with ‘“‘dictator- 
ship” by his fellow workers in the Federation. By 
family background and by political instinct a 
Tory rather than a Liberal, he easily made the 
transition to radical Socialism. Hyndman was a 
disciple of Marx, but his Marxism was of a 
genuinely British type. For him, Socialism could 
not have the same implications as it had for its 
Continental exponents, particularly the German 
Social Democrats. Hyndman was keenly aware of 
the importance of maintaining British national 
power and developing the Empire; he was during 
World War I opposed to the efforts of those 
British Socialists who were pacifist and who sought 
to resolve the difficulties with Germany by non- 
violent means. 

Hyndman was a competent and colorful per- 
sonality who comes to life in the pages of Profes- 
sor Tzuzuki’s exceedingly well written political 
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biography. During the eighteen eighties and 
nineties when Socialism was a newly organized 
but vigorous political enthusiasm, it was more 
identified in the popular mind with Hyndman 
than with William Morris, or Bernard Shaw, or 
Keir Hardie, who were his contemporaries. On 
the Continent his eminence among British Social- 
ists was equally recognized. His form of Marxism, 
adapted as it was to the social and political tradi- 
tions of his country, lost favor after his death, as 
the Communist and the non-Marxist Socialists 
divided the Socialist world between them. Since 
he was never a member of Parliament and there- 
fore did not participate directly in the modest 
legislative victories won by the early Labour 
Party, Hyndman’s impact on the changing course 
of events was gradually forgotten. The subse- 
quent generations of Englishmen knew little 
about his life and work and what they did know 
suffered from considerable distortign. The only 
biographies which were written were uncritical! 
works by Rosalind Hyndman, his second wife, 
and by F. J. Gould, his enthusiastic disciple. His 
own memoirs and the official history of the 8. D.F. 
are far from complete and lack objectivity. This 
new biography thus fills a definite gap in the 
literature of British political and economic reform 
and constitutes a significant contribution to our 
better understanding of the development of 
Socialism both in Britain and in Western Europe. 

Hyndman’s work with the Social Democratic 
Federation dates from its establishmentin London 
in June, 1881. Tsuzuki in his book pictures Hynd- 
man as something of a romantic adventurer and 
yet basically a realist. During his entire career he 
worked on the assumption that reform wouldcome 
gradually by piecemeal legislation. As the years 
passed, he was disappointed that more rapid 
progress was not made toward the establishment 
of a Socialist society. His zeal for the cause was 
unflagging and he continued to work tirelessly, 
writing and speaking for the S. D. F. until a few 
days prior to his death late in 1921 at the age of 
eighty. Hyndman was personally very ambitious 
and yet he was never elected to Parliament. The 
reason was not that he adhered too rigidly to 
principles as some critics charged, for he could be 
very opportunistic when the occasion required it. 
Rather, his character and personality were not 
conducive to electoral success. He lacked many of 
the political virtues, such as tact, a willingness to 
listen to other people, and a capacity to suffer 
fools gladly. The Federation elicited the continu- 
ing loyalty of a small group of enthusiasts, but it 
never secured wide approval among the masses of 
the British electorate. It undoubtedly won many 
recruits for Socialism, but it retained few for its 
own organization. The existence of so many left- 
wing groups during the first two decades of the 
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twentieth century when the Labour Party was 
growing slowly and preparing itself for the re- 
sponsibilities of government, is ample evidence 
that it failed to provide as it had hoped the one 
broad channel for the emergence of Socialism in 
Britain. Yet the Federation’s contribution to 
British Socialism should not be underestimated. 
Hyndman and his colleagues did make a signifi- 
cant addition to the storehouse of Socialist theory 
and knowledge; more important, they helped to 
make the British electorate, particularly the 
membership of the trade unions, familiar with 
Socialist ideas and programs.—JoHN S. HARRIS, 
University of Alassachuseits. 


The Crusade Against Capital Punishment in Greal 
Britain. By ELIZABETH ORMAN TUTTLE. 
(London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1961. Pp. xii, 
177. $5.75.) 


The author properly titles this book. It is pri- 
marily a chronicle of the efforts of nearly a cen- 
tury and a half toward the abolition of the death 
penalty as a punishment for crime in Great 
Britain. 

Source materials are chiefly the Parliamentary 
Debates, the reports of various Select Commit- 
tees and Royal Commissions which dealt with 
the matter through the years, and the documents 
and pronouncements of influential propaganda 
organizations, especially the Howard Association. 

The proponents of this reform usually were 
adamant in their st*nd against merely reducing 
the number of crimes punishable by death, which 
at one time was substantial. The abolition groups 
sought the end of capital punishment. The author 
reports there were in excess of 200 crimes punish- 
able by death in 1808. By 1937 (the end of the 
first reform period) this number had been reduced 
to sixteen capital offenses. 

During the remainder of the 19th century and 
until World War I, the question of eliminating 
the death penalty as a matter of public policy, 
was raised frequently in the Parliament, [nflu- 
ence was marked, too, by such writers as Dickens 
who asked whether the death penalty was neces- 
sary for the punishment of any crime. Put an- 
other way, the abolitionist asked, was there any 
remedy for punishment of death? 

Mrs. Tuttle presses her thesis primarily through 
quotations from the materials upon which it is 
based and with the basic assumption that the 
reformers were right, that capital punishment 
should not exist. 

The debates in the Parliament echo the same 
arguments each time a bill or other proposal is 
presented on the question. The primary argument 
for retaining the death penalty for some crimes 
was that it was necessary to deter serious crime, 
and this was fundamental to the premise that 
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fear of the consequences of the commission of a 
serious crime was essential to the very protection 
of society. Opponents chanted the same theme for 
generations: it was unhumanitarian, punitive 
rather than remedial, and once applied, capital 
punishment was irrevocable. It was shameful and 
debasing; it imposed a burden upon, innocent 
relatives and it violated the belief that the staie 
was unduly interfering with the sanctity of hu- 
man life. 

In the recent period, since World War II, two 
parliamentary bills receive major consideratio.. 
One, the Criminal Justice Bill of 1948 was the 
first postwar unsuccessful effort in the Parliament 
to end capital punishment. The other was the 
Homicide Act of 1957 which reaffirmed the parlia- 
mentary position that the death penalty should 
be retained for a limited number of crimes. ® 

The abolition of the death penalty did not 
become a party issue in that the matter was not of 
consequence during elections generally. And once 
“free voting”? of the members was allowed and a 
clear majority supported the proposition that 
some legislation should be considered either 
toward reducing the number of crimes which 
carried the death penalty or to permit the issue of 
its elimination to be brought before one or both 
Houses, the Government in 1956-57 under Sir 
Anthony Eden had little choice but to permit 
some time for a bill which might include abolition. 

Prime Minister Eden’s position was that capi- 
tal punishment had to be retained to safeguerd 
law and order, that the level of crime was high and 
that it could be reasonably feared that if the deter- 
rent of the death penalty was removed, criminals 
would add murder to their other crimes. The 
Government bill known as the Homicide Bill 
retained the death penalty for certain offences: 
murder in the course of theft, murder by shooting, 
murder by resisting arrest or escaping from cus- 
tody, murder of police officers in the execution of 
their duty. 

Apparently it was the intent of the authors of 
the bill and the Government to abolish the doc- 
trine of constructive malice as a basis of liability 
for murder, a doctrine which allowed a person to 
be convicted of murder where he had caused the 
death of another in the course of the commissior 
of a felony, whether or not he had intended to kil: 
or do grievous bodily harm. The Homicide BiN 
produced most of the same arguments from 
abolitionists and from those who opposed climi- 
nating the death penalty as had been heard durin,’ 
much of the previous century, but the bill whic] 
compromised total abolition was passed by both 
Houses of the Parliament and became law on 
March 21, 1957. 

Mrs. Tuttle leaves the matter at that point, bu. 
the book includes a valuable and very readabk 
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appendix by J. E. Hall Williams. This section 
covers developments since the passage of the Act. 
He presents an analysis of the essential features of 
the 1957 law and reviews the convictions which 
have resulted from its enforcement. Of twenty- 
nine convictions since the effective date of the Act 
to the end of 1960 sixteen persons were executed. 
This is a reduction from previous records, from 
thirteen a year to four a year. Williams claims, 
however, that there continues to be a resentment 
which grows against the Act which perpetuates 
such a blot on our jurisprudence” and insists as 
does Mrs. Tuttle that there can be no compromise 
but rather ultimate victory in the abolition of the 
death penalty. 

This work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on substantive criminal law. It is somewhat 
repetetive and is more of a calendar of events and 
a resume of arguments than an analysis of the 
development of public policy in criminal law and 
legislation. Its primary benefit will be as a handy 
reference for those who want a shortcut through 
Parliamentary Debates. 

There is a useful bibliography and an index.-— 
ADAM C, BRECKENRIDGE, University of Nebraska. 


God and Caesar in East Germany. By RicHarp W. 
SOLBERG. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. xiv, 294. $4.95.) 


This is a study of the Church in Communist 
Germany, especially its Protestant components. 
While Dr. Solberg includes the Catholic Church in 
his discussion, it is given subordinate treatment— 
partly because it is much smaller numerically. 
Solberg’s own religious affiliation is Lutheran and 
he has served in Germany not only as Senior 
Representative of the Department of World 
Service of the Lutheran World Federation, but 
also as Religious Affairs Adviser to the U. S. High 
Commissioner in Germany. 

Yet Solberg’s predominant concern with the 
German Protestant Church by no means implies 
bias; the problems faced by all Christian Churches 
in the so-called German Democratic Republic are 
virtually identical. These problems are the theme 
of his book, and his treatment of them is basically 
chronological. Like Soviet policy in Germany 
generally, policy on religion has undergone twists 
and turns so that a chronological approach lends 
clarity to the narrative. 

Contrary to what one might assume, the first 
Soviet policy was quite friendly. The author 
attributes this to the ‘‘concentration camp effect,” 
(for many Churchmen had suffered Hitler’s 
punishments side by side with Communists, and 
their anti-Fascist orientation was well known) and 
to the urgent Soviet need to restore order and 
administer aid in the midst of chaos by any means 
at hand. 
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Inevitably the honeymoon was soon over. The 
first dissensions were over the use of schoolrooms 
for religious instruction, which was no longer to be 
considered normal procedure. Yet before the real 
bitterness set in, an important step was achieved, 
At the Eisenach Conference of 1948 (in East 
Germany) two all-German structures, the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, held their constit- 
uent assemblies. Thereby the Protestant Church 
gained a postwar unity which still endures despite 
the Iron Curtain. The Church in Germany thus 
became the only major all-German institution 
functioning in both East and West. 

Dr. Otto Debelius, Evangelical Bishop of Ber- 
lin, who has contributed a foreword to the book, 
bulks large in its narrative. For Bishop Debelius’ 
synod embraced both West and East Berlin. His 
struggle with the Communists typified the battle 
as the Communists sought recurrently to turn the 
Church to its uses or to eliminate it.” 

As with many other things the June, 1953 
uprising ushered in a period of moderation, just as 
the period after the Hungarian uprising saw a new 
intensification of the struggle. Beginning in 1958 a 
series of pseudo-religious ceremonies were intro- 
duced by the Communists to compete with the 
Christian rites of baptism, marriage, and burial. 
Sample: ‘Being responsible to all working people, 
to ourselves and to each other, we pledge to regard 
our marriage contracted this day in mutual love 
as a community founded fèr life. We vow to 
strengthen by concerted efforts the Socialist 
achievements, and the power of the workers and 
peasants. ...” The Youth Dedication (replacing 
communion) saw a rise from 15% participation in 
the first year of 1955 to 65% by 1959 despite firm 
opposition. 

Dr. Solberg’s account of these developments is 
highly readable, quite accurate, and a welcome 
addition to the contemporary literature on Ger- 
Many.. FREDERICK H. Hartmann, University of 
Florida. 


The Transformation of Russian Society. EDITED BY 
Crnrit E. Buacx. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 695. $9.75.) 


This book is an attempt to treat the ‘whole’ of 
Russia and to view it in the perspective of the past 
hundred years. Made up of a collection of papers, 
originally presented at a conference held at Arden 
House in 1958, the book is the work of some three 
dozen contributors. For the most part, they are 
historians, political scientists and sociologists, 
although several other disciplines are also repre- 
sented. Their work is divided into six sections and 
a conclusion, as follows: Society and Change; 
Law, Politics, and Social Change; Social Stratifi- 
cation; Education, Scholarship, and Religion; 
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Family, Youth, and Human Welfare; Personal 
and Social Values. With one exception, each 
section is followed by a summary and review, 
although in some instances the summarizers have 
taken the liberty of writing new essays, with scant 
reference to the papers they were expected to 
summarize and to review. 

Most of the authors are concerned with the 
dilemma of continuity and change in Russian 
history. On the whole, they find many elements of 
continuity, but they also find that, by and large, 
totalitarianism is something rather unique. One of 
the outstanding contributions is that of Zbigniew 
K. Brzezinski, who compares the political systems 
of the Tsarist and the Soviet periods. While he is 
aware of certain elements of continuity, he rightly 
stresses the differences. He notes, for example, 
that while a distinction could be made between 
the state and society under Tsarism, this is im- 
possible under the Soviets. Moreover, the Tsarist 
power operated within the framework of societal 
and traditional restraints. Not so the Soviet 
power. He points out that the Tsars vacillated 
between repression and concession in dealing with 
the opposition, but that even in their most bru- 
tally repressive moods they lacked the cold- 
blooded efficiency of the Soviet totalitarian re- 
gime. The more liberal Tsars tried to narrow the 
gap between the regime and society, whereas the 
Soviets have ruthlessly stamped out all opposi- 
tion, so that no gap fan exist between society and 
its leadership. 

Similar conclusions are reached by other con- 
tributors. Sydney Monas, for example, points out 
that the Tsarist political police was relatively 
ineficient and that it operated over a considerable 
period within a framework of legal restraints, in 
sharp contrast with the Soviet period. Moreover, 
the Tsarist police numbered its victims in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, while the Soviet 
political police has stamped its mark on millions. 
Similarly, Alexander Vucinich notes that the 
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Zemstvo, while hemmed in by all sorts of restric- 
tions, embodied and practiced a degree of self- 
government which local soviets under Bolshevik 
rule were never able to attain. 

Other authors, in discussing social stratifica- 
tion, education, family, youth and humgn welfare, 
emphasize the dominant role of the state in both 
the Tsarist and Soviet periods. They note also 
that much progress was made in all of these areas 
under Tsarism, although they recognize that 
more needed to be done. Tsarist society progresscd 
from social stratification to a society where talent 
was recognized and increasingly drawn from a 
broader social base. Opportunities for access to 
the schools and the civil service improved mark- 
edly. Similarly, in education the Soviets have 
done more than the Tsars to poison the #®mos- 
phere in which scholars work, but the Russian 
scholar and scientist seems to have a will toward 
quality that persists despite adverse societal 
conditions. 

Some of the contributors suggest that there is a 
very close connection between rapid industrializa- 
tion and totalitarianism, leaving the impression 
that perhaps the former can only be achieved by 
totalitarian methods. 

Although this work is an excellent source of 
information on Russia, some readers will fnd 
cause for disagreement here and there. Sociolo- 
gists will no doubt argue with Robert A. Feld- 
messer’s psychological definition of social class, 
which leads him to conclude that no social classes 
have existed in Tsarist or Soviet Russia. Some 
readers will regret that there is no systematic 
discussion of ideology and the changes that have 
taken place in it. Others will note that little 
attention is devoted to ethnic minorities and that 
the mass media, so much a part of totalitarianism, 
are not systematically treated. But there is a limit 
to how much can be included within the covers of 
an otherwise excellent book.—ALEXx N. DRAGNICH, 
Vanderbilt University. 
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Erskine, J. 8. Politics and Education in Nova 
Scotia. Dalhgusie Review. Spring, 1961. 

Gibbeng, R. G. French Canada Will Stay Put. 
New Commonwealth. August, 1961. 

Lyon, Peyton V. Problems of Canadian Inde- 
pendence. International Journal. Summer, 1961. 

Plunkett, Thomas J. Metropolitan Government 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


The Emerging Nations: Their Growth and United 
Stages Policy. Eprrep py Max F. MILLIKAN 
AND DonaLp L. M. Buackmsr. (Boston and 
Toronto: Little , Brown and Company, 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 171. $4.50.) 


American policy toward the developing nations, 
if it is to be soundly based, will require increas- 
ingly sophisticated political and economic analy- 
ses of the problems of the emergent societies. 
Traditional patterns of analysis in international 
politics, whether of the realistic or the idealistic 
school, seem mainly irrelevant to the actual situa- 
tion in most of the newly independent world. 
This book is an excellent example of what is 
needed. For a number of years the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has conducted a series of group and 
individual research projects on the underde- 
veloped areas——projects involving interdiscipli- 
nary teams drawn from the fields of economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and his- 
tory. Several of these projects have had elose 
association with government policy development. 

This relatively short work is, in a sense, the 
distillation of a long list of separate studies. It 
was prepared originally for the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations as a report on “Eco- 
nomic, Social and Political Change in the Under- 
developed Countries and Its Implications for 
United States Policy,” but has been extensively 
revised, No less than ten senior staff members of 
the Center are listed as authors, but the final 
work emerges as one of collective authorship, 
without individual attribution of separate chap- 
ters or sections, The editors state that in the 
working seminar which produced the study, and 
in the process of drafting and redrafting, individ- 
ual contributions became “‘virtually impossible 
to identify.” 

Principal emphasis of the study is on the transi- 
tion process—the complex parameters which 
define the movement from traditional to modern 
society. Special attention is devoted to social 
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in Canada. University of Toronto Law Journal. No. 
1, 1961. 

Slater, David W. The Political Economy of 
Urban Changes in Canada: Queen's Quarterly. 
Winter, 1961. 

Stewart, F. K. darem Aid and Control of 
Education in Canada. Current History. June, 
1961. 

Ziegel, Jacob 8. Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada: The Conditional Sales Experience. 
Canadian Bar Review. May, 1961. 
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change, economic modernization, and political 
development, though with the ever-recurring 
theme that these processes are intimately inter- 
related. On the basis of this survey, the authors 
pinpoint as typical and crucial alternatives con- 
fronting the emerging peoples the traditionalist 
extreme, the various extremes of radical modern- 
ization, and the more moderate “third choice’ of 
gradual modification of traditional society in the 
direction of modernization. This third choice, 
usually supported by at least some traditionalists 
and some modernizers, would retain some of the 
traditional cohesive features of the old society 
without the ruthless suppression of forces pro- 
moting change which is most likely to result in 
disruptive violence. + 

In the second major section of the study, 
devoted to implications for United States policy, 
the authors propose a specifie set of principles of 
development aid—proposals which bear a striking 
similarity to those submitted to the Congress by 
President Kennedy. They ask that the economic 
criteria on which development capital is offered 
be clear and unambiguous, that the offer of 
capital for productive use be held out over a long 
enough time period to permit the incentive 
effects to work, that the amount offered be enough 
to be persuasive, that the purposes be varied 
enough to help ali important sectors of the recipi- 
ent economy, that local leadership in the under- 
developed countries be encouraged to plan de- 
velopment in national terms, and that adjustment 
of a developing economy to the growth of the 
international economy be a major goal so as to 
make possible relatively early freedom from 
dependence on aid. An interesting tabular appen- 
dix summarizes “suggested levels of international 
aid for underdeveloped countries” over the period 
1961-1976, drawn from a special study by one of 
the authors, P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan. 

Other participants in the authorship of the 
volume include: F. M. Bator, R. 8. Eckaus, E. E. 
Hagen, Daniel Lerner, Ithiel de Sola Pool, L. W. 
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Pye, and W. W. Rostow.—O.ntver BENSON, 
University of Oklahoma. 


The United Nations and the Use of Force. By 
Inis L. CLAUDE, JR. (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1961. 
Pp. 60. $1.35.) 


Professor Claude has written an exemplary 
little study of one of the most vexing problems 
extant today: the role of international organiza- 
tion in the use and non-use of force in interna- 
tional politics. Though not yet graced with hard 
covers (this volume was published as the March, 
1961 issue of International Conciliation), it is 
obviously part of a wider ranging inquiry into the 
problems of power on the international level. The 
beginning is auspicious. 

The United Nations aims at peace, yet it must 
to a certain extent rely on instruments of force 
and violence to achieve that end. The Charter 
faces this paradox on the one hand by preventing 
the use of force on the part of members except in 
self defense, and on the other by requiring the 
collective use of force by members in repelling 
aggression. Claude does not construe this second 
requirement to be the basis of a collective security 
system, as is often argued. On the contrary, “the 
veto rule is an explicit declaration that the framers 
of the Charter rejected the idea of making, or 
attempting to make, the United Nations an 
instrument of collective security in cases involving 
aggressive action by the great powers.” Thus it is 
not fair to blame the United Nations for a break- 
down in collective security since it was never 
intended to operate as such against the great 
powers anyway. Nor, in Claude’s view, is it cor- 
rect to castigate the framers for their lack of 
attention to realities of power and the importance 
of force, and he points to the gingerly phrased 
clauses on disarmament as proof of this realism. 

The Charter is but a blueprint and in practice 
there have been rearrangements of priorities on 
questions of force. First, disarmament has come 
to the foreground as an imperative of the thermo- 
nuclear age and the great capacity for destruction 
that the leading antagonists possess. Claude even 
manages a few sanguine observations here about 


the persistent arms race and the rough military 


balance that exists, although he is obviously alive 
to the dangers. Second, the plan to equip the 
Security Council with an international armed 
force has not been implemented because of funda- 
mental disagreement between the Soviets and the 
West over the size and function of such an arm. 
Third, the ideal of collective security has returned 
to cast its spell periodically, but the tide has 
receded from the high water mark of Uniting for 
Peace which seemed to overturn the original 
intent of the Charter. Thus, the price of collective 
e e 
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action against a great power appeared to be too 
high in the Hungarian case, and UNEF, an 
instrument of pacific settlement, was devised as 
an alternative in the Middle East crisis. The 
author observes that the experience with UNEF, 
and more recently the Congo Forcg, makes it 
clear that even limited efforts to deploy interna- 
tional force, however bereft of coercive power, 
raise crucial questions for the United Nations. 
Events are clearly validating that judgement. 

Claude does not deny a significant role to the 
United Nations in his probing of the problems of 
power and force in world politics. On the contrary, 
he labors to dispel the legends that have grown up 
in order to reveal more clearly that the primary 
task now is in “stabilizing dangerous situations + 
as to prevent their becoming focal points of 
struggle between major blocs.” Felicity of*style 
and a willingness to offer broad judgments and 
generalizations help to make this a provocative 
inquiry.-Donatp E. Hasan, University of South 
Dakota. 


The Challenge of Coexistence. By MILTON Kovner. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. 
Pp. vi, 180. $3.25.) 


Few readers of this slender volume will be 
satisfied that it exhausts discussion of “the 
challenge of coexistence.” Nor does the author 
claim to have pronounced the definitive and final 
word on that complex subject. Instead, his 
purpose is rather to examine the foreign economic 
policy of the Soviet Union in its political setting, 
“as an integral part of Soviet foreign policy.” The 
terms of presentation stress ‘‘the unique relation- 
ship of foreign trade to a Soviet foreign policy 
which posits economic competition in place of 
revolutionary violence as the decisive factor in 
the struggle between East and West.” Granting 
the political importance of economic competition, 
the diplomatic, ideological, and even military 
aspects of the struggle cannot so easily be put out 
of mind, 

Actually, the author does tell us something-— 
if not quite enough—about the larger dimensions 
of the problem. There is the reminder, always a 
salutary one, that in the Soviet view ‘‘coexist- 
ence” is only a transitory stage in relations bc- 
tween the Soviet Union (and now the Sovict 
bloc) and the non-Communist world, an ‘epoch’ 
limited ‘‘to the period between the emergence of 
the first Socialist state and the inevitable decline 
of the last capitalist state.” Kovner also distin- 
guishes Khrushchev’s activist and expansionist 
practice of coexistence from earlier versions of the 
doctrine, including the initial defensive quest for a 
“breathing space,” 

The primary focus of this study, however, is on 
foreign economic policy. Accordingly, the author 
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includes a brief historical sketch of the evolution 
of Soviet foreign trade practices and a disquisition 
on the role of Soviet gold. The core of the analysis 
may be found in successive chapters on ‘‘The 
Politics of Economic Coexistence” and “Ruble 
Diplomacyein Underdeveloped Areas.” The first 
of these ss devoted to three “case studies”: the 
cancellation of Soviet contracts for the supply of 
oil to Israel, the vulnerability of Finland to Soviet 
economic pressure, and the devious course of 
Soviet- Yugoslav economic relations. Each of these 
surveys is meant to demonstrate that the USSR 
has in various ways manipulated trade and aid in 
order to gain political objectives. A similar con- 
clusion emerges from the chapter on “Ruble 
Diplomacy” which argues that although ‘‘there 
may be a small economic advantage, or at least 
verytittle disadvantage, in expanding commercial 
relations with the underdeveloped countries,” 
Soviet motives are basically political rather than 
commercial in nature. Kovner’s argument serves 
as a persuasive rejoinder to those who have 
concentrated solely on the apparent (but not 
always real) economic “complementarity”? be- 
tween the USSR and the underdeveloped coun- 


tries. 


To accept the author’s main thesis is not neces- 
sarily to endorse his treatment of the complexities 
and imponderables of Soviet economic activity 
abroad as entirely adequate. Readers with a 
historical bent of mind, for example, will find the 
historical chapter very sketchy indeed and may 
well lament the author’s concern with matters of 
doctrine to the neglect of a more detailed discus- 
sion of actual Soviet behavior, e.g., Soviet 
Russia’s role at the Genoa Economic Conference, 
the policy of concessions in the twenties, and the 
like. As far as the current “challenge” is con- 
cerned, Kovner’s analysis cannot be judged to 
probe very deeply. In fact, although his study 
raises the crucial question of whether “ruble 
diplomacy” will succeed in binding the new 
nations to the Soviet bloc, the many dimensions 
of that tantalizing question—recently much in 
dispute within the Communist camp—remain 
largely unexplored. It may seem excessively de- 
manding to expect such historical and analytical 
treatment from so compact a study of a subject 
with so many ramifications. Yet, despite the 
brevity of the book, the author does manage to 
introduce into the body of the text fairly lengthy 
excerpts from official Soviet sources, many of 
which beg precisely this kind of question at least 
as readily as they illustrate the intended point.— 
MELVIN Croan, Harvard University. 


The Political Foundations of International Law, 
By Morton A. KAPLAN AND NICHOLAS DEB. 
KATZENBACH. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Ince., 1961. Pp. xi, 372. $6.95.) 
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A careful probing of the political foundations of 
international law has long been needed. Now 
systems theory is given a public testing as a 
device for such probing and thereby explaining 
international law in its political environment. 

How should the undertaking be judged? Rea- 
sons listed by the authors as to why textwriters 
are often persuasive to decision makers include 
“the ethics of scholarship in accurate statement 
and citation of authorities, including those that 
do not support their conclusions, ... To the 
extent that these conditions are not present in 
their work, they lose status as scholars.” Does 
this standard apply to the present work? Near the 
end, the authors employ a bit of game theory and 
explain that ‘‘at this level of analysis game theory 
simply reinforces insights that might be obtained 
from more discursive analysis.” Lowness of the 
level of analysis apparently results from the 
stated purpose of writing at one gime for three 
audiences, scholars, statesmen and public, and 
students. One result is that the text is left un- 
cluttered by footnotes and specific references, 
although a short list of references in English is 
appended. Furthermore, since in the effort to 
communicate with three audiences ‘‘we have also 
been forced to compromise on the precision of our 
vocabulary—and occasionally of our theoriz- 
ing ..., some seventy-three inaccuracies, omis- 
sions of consequence, and misleading statements, 
besides some inconsistencies, appear. 

Is it proper in Chapter 2 to refer to nations and 
nation-states in the 18th and 19th centuries 
without reference to the changes wrought in 
consequence of the French Revolution? If the 
law of nations, including the law merchant, was 
nationalized in the 19th century, what was Lord 
Mansfield doing in the 18th century? Would 
anyone who has travelled along the Vierwald- 
stdtiersee agree that there was a ‘multilateral 
creation of Switzerland” in the 19th century? Is it 
proper to treat consular courts as “imposed” 
during the 19th century and omit reference both 
to the introduction of the Capitulations to meet 
the needs of Europeans outside the pale of Islamic 
law and, the topic being political foundations, to 
the transformation in the nature of the institu- 
tion? Did the idea of free seas take over in the 
19th century only because of “a marriage of 
laissez-faire economics to British gunboats” or 
were there also significant domestic political 
pressures related to extension of the suffrage in 
1832 and to Britain’s possession, like the I®utch in 
the 17th century, of the world’s largest com- 
mercial fleet? Was only a Prisoners of War Con- 
vention produced at Geneva in 1949? Precisely 
what distinction is involved in saying that, “In 
the nineteenth century, public organizations of a 
supranational character did not and could not 
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exist” and that in that century there were “no 
important multilateral organizations”? 

Enough of this, for the volume has important 
value for a careful reader well versed in history. 
Exceptionally useful insights are to be found, e.g., 
in the discussion of force and neutrality. A num- 
ber of the points made concerning differences 
between the old balance of power system and the 
current bipolar system are potentially useful 
analytical tools, even if the inflexibility of the 
present system may be overstated in a way to 
give careless readers an impression of perma- 
nence. Emphasis upon flexibility of alignment in 
the older system and of the effects upon conduct 
of today’s enemy being tomorrow’s ally—the 
opposite possibility should be given due weight— 
are important to the understanding of the system. 

Systems theory is not truly tested by references 
to Belgian and Hungarian revolts that leave out 
such things as the geopolitical concern of the 
British over the Low Countries, differences in the 
Dutch and Austrian internal political situations, 
and the consequences of 1848 outside the Haps- 
burg Empire. It is not tested by saying that in 
general 19th century statesmen, unlike those of 
today, concentrated on maintaining flexibility 
and that foreign policy was largely not subject to 
internal political considerations, at least those 
abroad, without ascertaining the reasons, some of 
which may be political in nature, why this should 
have been so. In short, systems theory has not 
here been subjected to a fair test that might give 
it a chance to come off well. The political founda- 
tions of international law are not exposed, and the 
theory, when not hampered by generalities minus 
evidence, sometimes even gets in the way. The 
end can better be achieved by examining the 
emergence, survival, and sometimes demise of a 
number of significant rules in the light of the 
politics that produced them, with concern for the 
flow of the history of events and of ideas, both 
accurately presented. Systems theory might yet 
be most valuable in shedding light upon the 
political foundations of international law. But it 
can do so only if the central topic is not lost sight 
of, if the present authors’ clue that the interna- 
tional system is a subsystem-dominant system is 
followed without oversimplification, and if it is 
remembered that Lycurgus preceded Plato. 
Weser L. Goutp, Purdue University. 


The United States in World Affairs 1960. Br 
Ricuarp P. Sressins. (New York: Harper 
Brothers Co., for the Council on Foreign 
Relafions, 1961. Pp. xii, 436. $6.00.) 


To those of us who tend to view political history 
as something of a seamless web, it is always a 
source of wonder and admiration to see the neat 
and precise way in which the professional chroni- 
clers of our time can isolate a single calendar year 
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and serve it up as a package, complete unto itself 
even to the dramatic unities including a begin- 
ning, a middle, a climax, a dénouement, and a 
fitting end. 

The Council on Foreign Relations in its pub- 
lishing program is in the business of so packaging 
modern diplomatic history, and doesean uncom- 
monly fine job of it both with chronicleand with 
documents to back up the chronicle. The present 
volume is in a series begun in 1931—thirty years 
ago-—and is the eleventh by Mr. Stebbins. These 
particular thirty years have, one would think, 
been so untidy that a very special genius is 
necessary for the chore of slicing them neatly into 
January 1-December 31 packages. The necessary 
skill is here in abundance. 

“Ten more years like 1960,” comments the 
author with a barely suppressed groan, ‘would 
leave America and the free world in a criti®al if 
not hopeless position.” 1960, for those who can 
barely recall it through the sturm und drang of 
1961, was the last year of the Eisenhower regime, 
the year of evaporation of the Spirit of Camp 
David, and a time of intensified competition 
between Soviet and Western systems on five 
continents and in outer space. 

Mr. Stebbins’ artfulness in packaging history 
in neat annual segments is matched by the 
appropriate and meaningful ways in which he 
splits up the indigestible mass of problems that 
do emerge in the course of a twelvemonth. His 
eight chapters represent one way of doing it: 
Foreign Policy Through American Eyes; The 
Soviet Bloc and East-West Relations; The West- 
ern Community; The Year of Africa; The Middle 
East and South East Asia; Communist China and 
Its Neighbors; The Inter-American System; and 
The World Society. 

Like the experiments with the Federal ‘“‘per- 
formance budget,” the world scene can be sub- 
jected to other forms of intellectual discipline. 
The Cold War obviously runs through more than 
just Chapter 2. The Revolution of the Emerging 
Nations permeates chapters 1 through 8, and 
could have been a separate theme. And that other 
transformation which is changing the very map of 
human society—science and technology—seems 
to find no adequately significant niche in the 
scheme offered here. 

But after we grant that another author could 
have done it differently and possibly even better 
—a dubious premise on which innumerable re- 
views in the academic world seem to be based— 
Mr. Stebbins has arranged contemporary history 
for us in a series of molds which are thoroughly 
adequate to encompass the vast and reverberating 
events of 1960. Those events include the U-2, the 
abortive Summit, the Japanese riots which pre- 
cluded Mr. Eisenhower’s visit, the independence 
of a staggering eighteen new countries, seventeen 
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of which became members of the United Nations; 
the de facto admission of France to the nuclear 
club, the shoe brandishing of Nikita Khrushchev 
at the United Nations, and indeed the whole 
complex of happenings stemming from the’ ob- 
scenely hasty abdication of Belgian rule in the 
Congo whieh Mr. Stebbins does not particularly 
headline ut which could fix, for better or worse, 
the basic patterns of decolonialization, of interna- 
tional administration, and of the possibility of 
keeping the east-west battle at a distance in 
Africa. 

From 1961’s perspective, 1960 rather resembles 
an incomplete portrait, or an early chapter of a 
much revised story. Yet 1960 was the womb in 
which 1961 matured. If 1961 harvests for us some 
bitter fruits of a decade of military imbalances, 
1960. was a final stage of gestation; if West Berlin 
seemed to ‘stabilize’ in 1960, we know in 1961 
that life is full of illusions and unfulfilled promises. 
And if in 1961 we must summon up in a series of 
historic confrontations those things for which we 
stand, the self-conscious efforts in 1960 to define 
the “national purpose” perhaps had a vital ration- 
ale. For those who seek comfort—and who does 
not--Mr. Stebbins concludes that the “slow 
erosion” in the national position is not really 
irretrievable. 

This account is balanced, lively, well-written, 
and endowed with a talent for making a single 
year not only come alive but fit solidly into a 
larger perspective—-LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD, 
Massachusets Institute of Technology. 


No Transfer; An American Security Principle. By 
Jonn A. Locan, Jr. (New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. 430. $6.75.) 


With the sharp eye and wise judgment of a 
trained historian, Professor John A. Logan, Jr., 
has turned his attention to the basic principles of 
United States security from the beginning of the 
republic. Paramount among these he identifies 
United States opposition to the transfer of western 
hemisphere colonies from one non-American 
power to another. From the founding fathers to 
the present, American statesmen have seen that 
such a transfer of sovereignty might involve 
the United States in extrahemispheric power 
struggles. Consequently, United States foreign 
policy has reacted strongly in opposition to such 
transfers, particularly to the transfer of American 
possessions from a weaker to a stronger power, 
which paradoxically transformed the United 
States at times into one of Spain’s staunchest 
defenders against her stronger European neigh- 
bors. 

Professor Logan presents the Monroe Doctrine 
as actually a corollary of the No-Transfer principle 
and demonstrates that the vigor of the application 
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of this principle has always been in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which the United States felt 
its security threatened by any proposed or an- 
ticipated transfer. The villain in the diplomatic 
drama has always been that particular non- 
American power which seemed most menacing at 
the time, beginning with England in our early 
history down to the Soviet Union at the present. 
United States sensitivity to the transfer of par- 
ticular areas has always been due to the strategic 
position of these areas with relation to our vital 
interests, hence United States fixation on the 
Caribbean and perpetual concern about Cuba. 

The integration of the Monroe Doctrine with 
the No-Transfer principle and the international- 
ization of the Monroe Doctrine among the 
American states are presented as logical develop- 
ments of this basic security policy. Anxious 
readers, distressed by the precarious contempo- 
rary position of the United States, will be heart- 
ened to read how statesmen of previous genera- 
tions have often been forced to rely on diplomacy, 
good luck, and shrewd international maneuvering 
to protect the national security. Those with an 
eye to the future will find a brief forecast of what 
is happening to these policies in the light of 
modern-world strategy based on intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

This book is somewhat uneven in quality. In a 
few places the author lapses into a controversy 
with other professional historians as to which of 
various scholars has the prgper interpretation of 
various policies and incidents. This type of mate- 
rial might profitably be relegated to the footnotes. 
In general, however, the book is rewarding reading 
with many wise Judgments and shrewd insights. 
It demonstrates how a trained historian can 
judiciously summarize standard source materials 
with great penetration and insight from a fresh 
point of view. Anyone interested in American 
foreign policy should read “No Transfer”; schol- 
ars and diplomats cannot well neglect it—Warp 
M. Morton, Southern Illinois University. 


American Diplomacy in a New Era. Evirep By 
STEPHEN D. Kertesz. (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1961. Pp. 
xi, 601. $10.00.) 


This “modest endeavor to clarify the course of 
American diplomacy since 1945—its major objec- 
tives, and problems of formulating and imple- 
menting them,” clearly reflects the breadth of the 
area of study called diplomacy. It also acknowl- 
edges the scope of this collection of nineteeu essays 
by as many students of the field. Taken together, 
these essays, ranging from discussions of NATO 
(Kertesz), to containment and alliance systems 
(Morgenthau), to the role of the specialist (Elder), 
point up how necessary it is for even the com- 
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petent student—not merely the expert—to 
specialize. 

J. B. Duroselle, the lone non-American con- 
tributor, opines from a Frenchman’s point of 
view that ‘‘Politics cannot always be scientific. 
Ultimately it needs leadership.” He sees con- 
tinuity (if sometimes rigidity) in American 
foreign policy since 1945. Perhaps “morality” 
-might have reflected a deeper insight—Professor 
Morgenthau (using America’s “traditional pur- 
pose”) almost concedes that morality may have a 
place in diplomacy. 

Professor Duroselle feels that American foreign 
policy is also blessed with being adaptable, has 
been effective without being excessive—certainly 
it has maintained peace, and has been supported 
by internal public opinion—although it is here 
that he warns against imperfect leadership. But, 
this foreign policy is immature. This is most 
readily seen in the area of external support. His 
- argument reminds one of the trap Benjamin 
Franklin spoke of, for we “go about suitering 
others,” and ally ourselves merely for the sake of 
allying, and give of our substance so as ‘‘to 
provoke a very human reaction from him who is 
humiliated in receiving and who detests his 
benefactor.” (Duroselle.) 

The eighteen other essays in this sequel to 
Diplomacy in a Changing World (published two 
years ago) are largely reportorially descriptive 
rather than critical, interpretative, or prognostica- 
tive. Professor Kertesg’s own preface is brief, and 
laudable in that it clearly identifies the nature, 
scope, and dramatis personae, and then does not 
further weary the reader—-who has a substantial 
568 pages before him. Part One is clearly a geo- 
graphical arrangement, From NATO it circles the 
globe to the satellites and national communism. 
The impact of the birth of new states and of 
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formerly diplomatically slumbering regions 
(Africa, for example) is pointed up. That the 
United States has officiated at many of thesc 
accouchements, with attendant responsibilities 
being added to this country, cannot be mistaken. 
Robert H. Ferrell forcefully brings home the 
influence of one such lying-in and wet-nursing 
upon domestic politics (Zionism in ®ruman’s 
day). 

Part Two considers the mechanization and 
implementation of American foreign policy as it 
deals with “Who Determines our Foreign Policy?” 
(Lindsey Rogers—-who tends to redundancy), 
then Congress (Ernest 8. Griffith), aspects of the 
Department of State, informational activities, the 
United Nations, and military factors, to name a 
few. Dean Griffith, perhaps also characterizing the 
entire period as well as Congress’s integrity in a 
field in which it reversed its historical position, 
says “the continuation of enlightened national 
interest and international-mindedness ... had 
come to dominate the postwar years.” 

Part Three, “Future Policies and Expecta- 
tions,” has but a single essay: “American Policy: 
Dangers and Prospects.” To this reviewer, 
Philip Mosely concludes on a note too dour and 
pessimistic. More hope and joy seemed called for 
in terms of the clarity of descriptive material that 
had gone before, and the occasional provocative 
suggestions earlier essayists had made. Perhaps, 
though, he had in his mind’s eye the rather 
melancholy binding—a bilious green. 

This book is for the more advanced student 
who, although already master of his funda- 
mentals, is still in the area of general forcign 
policy study. Highly factual, though not pretend- 
ing to plumb a subject to its depths, it is a work of 
hard-hitting prose that is consistent.—W. C. B. 
LAMBERT, Universtiy of Omaha. 
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NOMINATIONS 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to 
propose candidates for the elective offices of the Association, to wit: 
President-Elect, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight 
members for two-year terms on the Council. Suggestions and supporting 
statements may be sent to any member of the Committee: Roland Pen- 
nock, Swarthmore College, Chairman; Dayton McKean, University of 
Colorado; Lucian Pye, Massachusetts Institute of Technolozy; Weldon 
Cooper, University of Virginia; Stanley Parry, University of Notre Dame; 
Jack Peltason, University of Illinois. The sooner suggestions are received 
the better; to be considered at all they must arrive by March 15, 1962. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association: Minutes of 
the Council Meeting 
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in Room 1, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
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siding. The following members of the Council, 
nominees for election in 1961, and former presi- 
dents of the Association were present: Gabriel 
Almond, William Anderson, Lawrence L. Durisch, 
W. O. Farber, Carl J. Friedrich, Charles E. Gil- 
bert, John H. Hallowell, Ivan Hinderaker, 
Charles S$. Hyneman, Marian D. Irish, Gladys M. 
Kammerer, V. O. Key, Jr., Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
Merle Kling, Harvey C. Mansfield, John D. Mil- 
lett, George A. Peck, Jr., C. Herman Pritchett, 
Emmette S. Redford, Leo C. Riethmayer, Lester 
Seligman, Richard C. Snyder, George W. Spicer, 
Paul G. Steinbicker, Robert A. Walker, J. D. 
Williams, Rene Williamson, Bryce Wood. 

Prior to the meeting each council member re- 
ceived by mail reports from the following: Per- 
sonnel Service Committee; Committee on Stand- 
ards of Instruction in Political Science; Commit- 
tee on High School Instruction; Program Com- 
mittee, 1961; Managing Editor, THE AMERICAN 
PouiricaL Scrence Review; the Executive Di- 
rector; the Treasurer; the Auditor; the Nominat- 
ing Committee, 1961. This enabled the council 
to conduct its business with better understand- 
ing and dispatch. 

1. The council received the report of the 
Personnel Service Committee which recom- 
mended strengthening and extending the person- 


nel service facility of the Association. A motion 
that the report be adopted was passed with the 
following modification of Section 8, which con- 
cerned assisting persons to secure new academic 
positions who have suffered because of attacks of 
extremist groups: “We recommend that the As- 
sociation reafirm the support it gave in 1947 
to the 1940 AAUP Statement of Principles of 
Academic Freedom and Tenure and that the 
Association make known to the profession and to 
institutions utilizing its pers@hnel service its firm 
support of these principles.” 

2. Merle Kling summarized the written report 
of the Committee on High School Instruction in 
Civics and Government. The council accepted 
and enthusiastically endorsed the report and 
passed a, motion that the Executive Committee 
take whatever steps are feasible to implement the 
committee recommendations. 

3. Evron Kirkpatrick reported on a conference 
held at Swarthmore College concerning the estab- 
lishment of a Journal of Political Theory that 
might be sponsored by the Society of Legal and 
Political Philosophy. No final commitments have 
been made for the sponsorship or publication of 
the journal. It was moved and passed that the 
Association express its friendly interest in this 
prospective publication and that the Executive 
Committee be advised to take practical steps in 
any way feasible to give assistance. 

4. The council appointed Avery Leiserson to 
serve a second term as the representative of the 
Association on the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. 

5. On the recommendation of Harvey C. Mans- 
field the council appointed Otto Kirchheimer of 
Columbia University to the editorial board of 
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6. Evron Kirkpatrick made a report on the bio- 
graphical directory of the Association. The new 
directory which was mailed in September is larger 
and more comprehensive than previous editions. 
After extensive discussion of the frequency of the 
directory the council recommended that the 
Executive Committee consider the feasibility of 
an annual circular listing members by name and 
address and then publication of the regular direc- 
tory every three or four years. 

The council passed a motion expressing its ap- 
preciation to Dr. Franklin Burdette for the time 
and energy he devoted to the precise and careful 
editorial supervision of the directory. 

7. Emmette Redford reported on the continu- 
ing effort being made by officers of the Associa- 
tion for the full acceptance of the discipline of 
political science by the National Science Founda- 
tion in the awarding of research grants. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation has established a Social 
Science Division and the officers of the Associa- 
tion have had a number of discussions with Mr. 
Riecken, Head of the Social Science Division, but 
no statement has as yet been agreed upon recog- 
nizing the place of political science. It was moved 
and passed by the council that the Executive 
Committee be advised to continue discussions 
with the National Science Foundation and that 
the case for political science be put in the firmest 
way possible. 

8. John D. Williams presented a written report 
to the council recommending that the Association 
sponsor a series of lectures to be known as Free- 
dom Lectures, designed to inform the American 
public about the nature of our constitutional 
democracy, as a partial answer to the attacks 
directed at our system by extremists, particularly 
of the right, who in fact constitute a profound 
danger. The resolution produced considerable 
discussion. The consensus appeared to be in 
sympathy with the aims of the resolution though 
doubts were expressed as to (a) whether the Asso- 
ciation, in view of its own constitution, could 
engage in precisely this kind of effort, and (b) 
whether this particular approach was the most 
effective one in view of the end sought. Mr. Wil- 
liams moved to table his motion and this was 
passed. It was then moved by Evron Kirkpatrick 
and passed that the council express its concern 
about the threats posed to our constitutional 
democracy by extremists of both left and right 
and that the Executive Committee be advised to 
take under consideration alternative projects for 
informing the American public more adequately 
about these threats and about the character and 
value of our democratic institutions. 

9. John Millett presented the report of the 
Committee on Standards of Instruction in Politi- 
cal Science. The repor} expressed concern about 
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political science instruction at two levels: (a) in 
small colleges with staffs in political science of 
less than three members; (b) graduate training 
by departments not adequately staffed and quali- 
fied to give graduate instruction. The statement 
concluded with five action recommegdations de- 
signed to put pressure upon accrediting agencies 
to upgrade standards in political science depart- 
ments and to advance alternatives to colleges and 
universities for properly relating political scienec 
to other social sciences. The report was discussed 
at length. In view of Council discussion, Mr. Mil- 
lett said his committee might wish to make some 
minor revisions before the report was put in final 
form. With this in mind, the Council accepted the 
report and requested the President to continue 
the committee with the charge of examining in 
more detail some of the problems raised afid a:l- 
vancing solutions in line with standards held by 
the Association with a view to early publication of 
the report and action to carry out its recommen- 
dations. 

10. The reports of the Treasurer and of the 
Auditor were presented, discussed and accepted. 
The Council accepted the proposed budget for the 
fiscal year 1962 and authorized the Executive 
Committee to make minor modifications durin z 
the year on the recommendation of the Treasurer 
and Executive Director, if such modifications are 
necessary. 

11. The Council recommended that the Exec- 
tive Committee consider holding the annual meet- 
ing in 1968 in one of the larger cities of the North- 
east and in 1964 in a city on the Pacific coast. 

12. It was moved and passed that the Council 
express its appreciation to the United States Em- 
ployment Service for operation of the Personn”! 
Service at the 1961 annual meeting. 

The Council adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 

GEORGE A. PEEK, JR., Secretary 


Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was called to ordcr 
by President Emmette Redford in the Gold 
Room of the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 4:45 p.m., September 6, 1961. 

The minutes of the Council meeting of Septem- 
ber 5, 1961, were read by the Secretary and were 
approved. 

On behalf of the Council the Secretary moved 
that the annual meeting express its appreciation 
to Dr. Franklin Burdette for the time and energy 
he devoted to the precise and careful editorial 
supervision of the directory. The motion was 
seconded and passed unanimously. 

On behalf of the Council the Secretary moved 
that the annual meeting express its appreciation 
to the United States Employment Service for 
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its assistance in establishing the Personnel Serv- 
ice at the convention in St. Louis. The motion 
was seconded and passed unanimously. 

From the floor a member inquired whether the 
Council had considered the action of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association which had insisted 
that all the facilities including the swimming 
pool of the hotel where it met in St. Louis be 
opened to all irrespective of race. President Red- 
ford replied that the matter had not come up. 
When the member moved to resolve that the an- 
nual meeting go on record in support of the ac- 
tion of the American Sociological Association, he 
was reminded that by constitutional requirement 
resolutions must first be submitted to the Coun- 
cil; hence the resolution was not in order. In the 
ensuing discussion, it was clear that the motion 
from fhe floor represented the consensus of the 
meeting. President Redford pointed out that our 
Association had always taken a firm stand that 
facilities be open to all regardless of race, color or 
religion. He asked if there were objections to 
having the officers of the Association express its 
firm concurrence with the action of the American 
Sociological Association. No objection was heard. 

Dayton McKean reported for the nominating 
committee, recommending the following slate of 
candidates: 

President-elect, Carl J. Friedrich (Harvard Uni- 

versity) ; 

Vice-Presidents: Gabriel A. Almond (Yale Uni- 
versity), C. Herman Pritchett (University of 
Chicago), and Dwight Waldo (University of 
California) ; 

Secretary, Marian D. Irish (Florida State Uni- 
versity); 

Treasurer, Max M. Kampelman (Washington, 
DE 

Members of the Council for two years: Robert E. 
Ward (Univ. of Michigan), Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer (University of Colorado), Lester G. 
Seligman (University of Oregon), Sigmund 
Neumann (Wesleyan University), John 
Hallowell (Duke University), Bryce Wood 
(Social Science Research Council), Vernon 
Van Dyke (State University of Iowa), and 
Alfred deGrazia (New York University). ` 

Mr. McKean then moved approval of the slate. 
The motion was seconded and passed unani- 
mously. 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Editor of the Ruvrew, 
made a brief report and invited members’ atten- 
tion to a panel discussion on editorial policy of the 
Review scheduled for Friday afternoon. 

Evron Kirkpatrick, the Executive Director, 
made a brief report on Association activities. He 
said that as executive director he had already 
expressed his concurrence with the recent action 
of the American Sociological Association, since it 
was and had been for a long time in line with the 
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views of our Association, He reported that mime- 
ographed material relating to special panels for 
the program was available. He invited attention to 
his written report of the activities of the Office of 
the Executive Director, available in the room. He 
added that the insurance program, the charter 
flights to Europe, the Regional Seminars, and the 
Congressional Fellowship program were all ex- 
ceedingly successful operations during the year. 
In conclusion he expressed appreciation to the 
officers of the Association and particularly the 
President for their generous and cooperative ef- 
forts. 

From the floor John Williams said that he was 
sure it was the unanimous opinion of the meeting 
that an expression of appreciation to Evron 
Kirkpatrick was in order and moved the adoption 
of such a resolution, which was unanimously ap- 
proved, President Redford, speaking for the meet- 
ing, expressed his sense of gratitude to Mr. Kirk- 
patrick. 

Max Kampelman, Treasurer, reported that our 
financial situation was relatively favorable. At 
the present time the Association has assets of ap- 
proximately $550,000, mostly earmarked for spe- 
cial projects. In the fiscal year just ended, the 
Association had a surplus of $29,000 but this will 
be used in the near future to defray the expenses 
of the Directory and to adjust to a need for ade- 
quate operating reserves, which are now about 
$76,000. This healthy condition is determined in 
large part by increased membership which is now 
about 8,500. He concluded by reading a list of 
private contributors, both individuals and cor- 
porations, who have given financial support to 
the Association. President Redford stated that the 
officers of the Association have expressed appreci- 
ation to these contributors. He added that Mr. 
Kampelman serves the Association as treasurer, 
attorney, and investment counselor all without 
charge. 

Clarence Berdahl, a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made a report 
for his committee which advises the State De- 
partment on publication of historical records of 
American foreign policy. 

President Redford expressed his appreciation 
to the convention for having been privileged to be 
President of the Association. It was, he said, a 
thrilling experience to watch the growth and 
variety of activities of our organization. He 
thanked the officers for their generous coopera- 
tion in making the year so successful. i 

President Charles Hyneman took the chair as 
the new president. He expressed the heart-felt 
opinion of the Association in thanking ex-Presi- 
dent Redford for a job well done. The members 
rose and applauded. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:40. 

GEORGE A. PEEK, JR., Secretary 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Fifth World Congress of The International 
Political Science Association was held at the 
UNESCO building in Paris, France, September 
26-30, 1961. Over five hundred political scientists 
attended and there was representation from over 
forty countries. The Congress was held under the 
auspices of the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Minister of National 
Education of France. Professor J.-J. Chevallier, 
President of the French Political Science Asso- 
ciation, headed the Organizing Committee. Five 
series of panel discussions dealt with (1) the con- 
tribution of studies of political behavior; (2) the 
political problems of polyethnic states; (3) ad- 
ministrative problems in the field of nuclear 
energy; (4) technocracy and the role of experts in 
government; and (5) civil-military relations in 
the field of foreign policy making. Norman 
Chester, Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, was 
elected President of IPSA for a three-year term, 
succeeding Jacques Chapsal, Directeur de IIn- 
stitut d'Etudes Politiques de l'Universite de 
Paris. Carl J. Friedrich (Harvard), Jovan 
Djordjevic (Belgrade), Francesco Vito (Milan) 
and 8. K. Kogekar (Poona, India) were elected 
vice-presidents and Evron M. Kirkpatrick was 
elected to the Executive Committee. The next 
International Congress of IPSA will be held in 
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1964, at a place to be determined later. 

The Fifteenth Annual meeting of the New 
York Political Science Association was held at 
Cornell University ‘on April 21 and 22, 1961. 
Panel sessions were devoted to “Government and 
Resources Development,” and ‘‘Pglitics of De- 
veloping Areas.” At the dinner session Laurin 
Henry of the Brookings Institution discussed 
“Presidential Transition.” Officers of the Associa- 
tion for 1961-62 are: William R. Willoughby, St. 
Lawrence University, president; Channing Rich- 
ardson, Hamilton College, vice president; Fred- 


erick T. Bent, Cornell University, secretary 


treasurer; and James Riedel (Union College), 
Frederick Englemann (Alfred University), and 
Herbert Rosenbaum (Hofstra College), members 
of the excutive council. 

A joint meeting of the Western Politica®Science 
Association and the Pacific Northwest Politica! 
Science Association will be held March 28-24 at 
Portland State College. Officers of the WPSA are 
president, Hugh A. Bone, University of Washing- 
ton; vice-president, Ivan Hinderaker, UCLA; 
secretary, Brock Dixon, Portland State College. 
Members of the executive committee are: 
Harold Enarson, Roy V. Peel, Bernard ©, 
Hennessey, Ned Joy, Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., 
Kline Swygart and Leo Riethmayer. 


* APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Milnor Alexander has been given appointment 
as instructor in politica] science at the Pennsy}- 
vania State University. 


Paul Alexander, Jr. of Vanderbilt University 
has accepted a position as instructor at Marshall 
University. i 


Henry 8. Albinski has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 


Vernon V. Aspaturian has been promoted to 
rank of professor of political science at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


Hans Baerwald has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at Miami University (Ohio). 


Stephen Kemp Bailey, professor of political 
science, has been appointed as the fourth dean of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, effective 
September 1, 1961. 


Russell H. Barrett has been advanced to a full 
professorship at the University of Mississippi. 


Kenneth E, Beasley has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of political science and public ad- 


e ee 


‘Iinistration at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 


sity. Prior to this, he was assistant professor of 


political science and assistant director of the 


training program of the governmental research 
center at the University of Kansas. 


Gary L. Best, formerly on the staff at the 
University of Oregon has accepted an appoini- 
ment as assistant professor at Miami University 


(Ohio). 


Yaroslav Bilinsky, formerly of Douglass Collego, 
Rutgers University, has been appointed assistant 
professor at the University of Delaware. 


Rev. Virgil C, Blum, 8.J., has been promoted 
to professor of political science at Marquette Uni- 


_versity. 


John N. Born is now an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of. Nevada, 


Robert Bone, formerly of Tulane University, 
has been appointed associate professor at Florida 
State University. 


Clark W. Bouton, formerly of Drake Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Colorado. 
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_ Robert Burrowes, Ph.D. candidate at Prince- 
ton, has been appointed instructor in political 
science at University College, New York Univer- 
sity. 


Leo D. Cagan has been appointed chairman of 
the government department at San Francisco 
State College. 


Mark W. Cannon, formerly administrative 
assistant to Congressman Henry Aldous Dixon, 
has been made associate professor and chairman 
of the department of political science at Brigham 
Young University. 


Donald F. Cate at Stanford University has ac- 
cepted a position at San Francisco State College. 


Hsieg t’ing Peter Ch’en has been appointed in- 
structor in the department at Brown. 


Yung Ping Chen, on leave from the Pan 
American College, has been appointed as lecturer 
in the European program of the University of 
Maryland commencing in September, 1961. 


Edwin Cobb, a doctoral candidate at the 
George Washington University, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor of political science at the 
Montgomery Junior College. 


George A. Codding, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Colorado, 


' Stuart Edgar Colie, formerly of Bowdoin 
College, took up his duties as assistant professor 
of political studies at the American University of 
Beirut in Lebanon in September, 1961. 


Thomas I. Cook has been named chairman of 
the department of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Eugene E. Dais has accepted appointment as 
assistant professor on political science at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


David J. Danelski of the University of Illinois 
has become assistant professor at the University 
of Washington. 


Paul Dolan has been promoted to full professor- 
ship in the department of political science at the 
University of Delaware. 


/ 
Harry Eckstein of Princeton has been promoted 
to full professor. 


Jack D. Edwards has been appointed instructor 
at the University of Nevada. 


Luigi R. Einaudi has been appointed as an in- 
structor in government at Wesleyan University. 
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Emery Fast has been made professor of political 
science at Montogomery Junior College. 


Edward T. Ferguson III, formerly of the 
faculty of Southern Illinois University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Oregon. 


Richard M. Fink, candidate for the Ph.D. at 
Harvard, has been appointed an acting instructor 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Mildred L. Fitch, associate professor of govern- 
ment, Purdue University, retired from the Uni- 
versity on June 30, 1961, She was named Profes- 
sor Emeritus by action of the Board of Trustees. 


Milton E. Flower has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at Dickinson 
College. 


Wayne Francis has been appointgd instructor 
and research assistant in the bureau of govern- 
ment research at Indiana University. 


Elke Frank, tutor at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor at Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


Carl M. Frasure, who has served 26 years as 
chairman of the department of political science 
has been appointed dean of the college of arts and 
science, West Virginia University. 


Robert L. Friedheim, who%xpects to complete 
the work for his Ph.D. at the University of Wash- 
ington in August, 1961, was appointed assistant 
professor of government at Purdue University, 
effective September 1, 1961. 


Robert S. Friedman of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept a visiting associate 
professorship at the University of Michigan. 


Richard T. Frost, formerly assistant professor 
of politics at Princeton University, is associate 
professor of political science and administrative 
assistant to the president, Reed College, effective 
September, 1961. 


Jack G. Gabbert, formerly of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed instructor in political 
science at Washington State University at Pull- 
man. 


Fred Gantt, Jr., formerly of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed instructor in history 
and government at the A & M College of Texas. 


Robert Moulton Gatke has retired after 25 
years as professor and chairman of the political 
science department at Willamette University and 
40 years as a member of the faculty. 


William Gerberding has.accepigd an appoint- 
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ment as assistant professor of political science at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 


John D. Gerletti has been promoted from asso- 
clate to full professor of public administration at 
the University of Southern California. 


Robert C. Gibson, who recently received his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the department of 
political science, West Virginia University. 


Arthur ©. Glover has been appointed assistant 
coordinator of the contract programs in public ad- 
ministration at Indiana University. 


Charles D. Goff, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee), has been appointed asso- 
clate professor political science at Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly of San Diego 
State College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Los Angeles State College 


T. William Goodman, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. 


William J. Gore, University of Kansas, has been 
appointed associate professor of government at 


Indiana University 
e 


Wesley L. Gould, associate professor of govern- 
ment, Purdue University, has been promoted to 
professor of government, as of September 1, 1961. 


Richard B. Gray has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of government at Florida State 
University. 


Harry S. Hall, who recently received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at 
Temple University. 


Donald Habbe has been promoted to associate 
professor at the University of South Dakota. 


Murray C. Havens, formerly of Duke Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an assistant professor of 
government at the University of Texas. 


James J. Heaphey has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Richard F. Heiges has become associate pro- 
fessor in the social studies department at Indiana 
State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Edward J. Heubel, formerly of Wayne State 
University, hag been appoisted associate professor 
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of political science at Michigan State University, 
Oakland. 


Victor K. Heyman of Marshall University has 
resigned to accept a position in the Department of 


Defense. 
n 


Milton Hobbs has been promoted te assistant 
professor at Indiana University. 


Walter V. Hohenstein has been named assistant 
director in charge of Korea for the Far East 
Division of the University of Maryland. 


Harry A. Holloway has been advanced to 
assistant professor at the University of Texas. 


Chun-tu Hsueh, research associate in the de- 
partment of political science at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been named lecturer on modern @hina in 
the department of history at the University of 
Hong Kong, beginning February, 1962. 


Colin A. Hughes has been appointed fellow in 
political science at the institute of advanced 
studies, Australian National University, Can- 
berra, Australia. 


Erwin Jaffe is now assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Nevada. 


George P. Jan, formerly of Northern Illinois 
University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of government at the University of South Dakota. 


Henry Janssen has been promoted to the rank 
of professor of political science at San Diego State 
College. 


Ned V. Joy has peen promoted to the rank of 
professor of political science at San Diego State 
College. 


John J. Kennedy has been advanced to the 
rank of professor of foreign affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


John H. Kessel of Amherst College has accepted 
an assistant professorship at the University of 
Washington. 


Marshall Knappen, who joined the faculty of 
the University of Delaware in 1960, has been èp- 
pointed Fletcher Brown professor of history and 
political science. 


Leo Koutouzos has been appointed as lecturer 
in the European program of the University of 
Maryland commencing in September, 1961. 


Earl R. Kruschke has been appointed instructor 
in the department of political science, extension, 
the University of Wisconsin. 


John C. Lane has been appointed assistant dean 
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of the college of arts and science of the University 
of Buffalo, effective September, 1961. 


Joel Larus, formerly assistant professor of 
public law and government at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
polities at Brandeis. 


M. Harry Lease, Jr., has received the degree of 
Ph.D. in political science from Indiana University 
and has been promoted from instructor to assist- 
ant professor of political science at the University 
of Minnesota, Duluth. 


Charles E. Larsen, formerly of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Newark, has been promoted to associate 
professor and elected chairman of the division of 
social sciences at Mills College. 


© 
Leslie Laszlo has been appointed as lecturer in 
the European program of the University of Mary- 
land commencing in September, 1961. 


Don Laws has been appointed instructor in the 
political science department at Willamette Uni- 
versity. 


Murray B. Levin has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at Boston University. 


Erwin Levine has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Skidmore College. 


Leon N. Lindberg, candidate for the Ph.D. at 
Berkeley, has been appointed an acting instructor 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Ernst Linde, former U. S. secretary of the bi- 
partite control office for Germany is now serving 
as program officer in the Governmental Affairs 
Institute in Washington, D. C. 


William S. Livingston has been advanced to full 
professor at the University of Texas. 


Klaus Loewald has accepted a position at San 
Francisco State College. 


Richard Longaker has accepted an appoint- 
ment as associate professor of political science at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 


J. George Longworth, formerly of Columbia 
University, has been appointed an instructor in 
the department of political science, University of 
South Carolina. 


Dean McHenry of UCLA has been appointed 
chancellor of the University of California, Santa 
Cruz. 


Carl McMurray, formerly of Illinois State 
Normal University has been appointed assistant 
professor at Florida State University. 
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Earlean McCarrick, instructor in government 
at LSU, has been transferred to LSU in New 
Orleans. 


C. Peter Magrath, formerly of Cornell, has been 
appointed an instructor at Brown. 


Ralph Miwa, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, has joined the staff at the University of 
Hawaii. 


Richard V. Montag has resigned as assistant 
professor of political science at Saint Mary’s 
College of California, in order to accept a special 
appointment to the faculty of the U. 8. Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey. 


Malcolm Moos has accepted a position with the 
Rockefeller Brothers beginning in the summer of 
1961. His association with the department of 
political science at the Johns Hopkins University 
will continue; he will give a seri@s of lectures 
throughout the year and will participate in the 
supervision of dissertations. 


William L. Morrow, who received the doc- 
torate from the State University of Iowa during 
the past summer, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at DePauw Univer- 
sity. 


Donald C. Mundinger has been promoted to 
associate professor of government at Valparaiso 
University. A 


Charles B. Neff has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at the University of 
Hawaii. 


Frank W. Neuber has joined the department of 
social science at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, as an associate professor of political 
science. Mr. Neuber was most recently assistant 
professor of government at Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham. 


William J. Newman has been promoted to the 
rank of full professor at Boston University. 


Stanley 5. Newman has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at Temple University. 


Felix A. Nigro, formerly of Southern Illinois 
University, has been appointed professor of 
political science at San Diego State College. 


Robert C. Noel has been appointed instructor 
in political science at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. During the past year he was at the insti- 
tute for social research in Oslo, Norway, under a 
fellowship granted by the center for research on 
conflict resolution at the University of Michigan. 


Clark F. Norton has begn appointed assistant 
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dean of the university at DePauw University. He 
will continue to give one course each semester in 
the department of political science. 


George Olgyay, graduate fellow at Notre Dame 
has been appointed assistant professor of govern- 
ment at St. Michaels College. 


David M. Olson, formerly of the University of 
California at Berkeley, has completed a year as a 
congressional interne and has accepted appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of government at the 
University of Texas. 


Nissan Oren has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of international relations in the department 
of political science at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


Robert E. Osgood was appointed professor of 
political science at the University of Chicago as of 
July 1, 1961. During 1961-62 he will be on leave 
from Chicago as visiting professor of American 
diplomacy at the school of advanced international 
studies and research associate at the Washington 
Center for foreign policy research. 


Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr., professor of 
government at Wesleyan University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 


Robert L. Peabody has accepted appointment 
as assistant professor in political science at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Anthony J. Pearce, most recently an editor at 
Doubleday & Co. has been appointed an assistant 
professor in the department of government at 
New York University. 


Stanley A. Pearl has joined the department at 
the University of Nevada as instructor. 


Clara Penniman has been promoted to the rank 
of professor of political science at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Edward L. Pinney has been promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor at Louisiana State 
University. 


Hanna F. Pitkin has accepted a position at San 
Francisco State College. 


Nelson W. Polsby, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant professor 
of government at Wesleyan University. 


Paul F. Power has accepted a position at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Robert H. Puckett has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia. 
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Quentin Quade, formerly of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at Marquette University. 


Leo F. Redfern has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Wisconsin, university extension division. 


bd 
Eugene Pyzuir has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 


Four new appointments have been made to the 
faculty of the school of public administration of 
USC, beginning with fall, 1961: David Mars, 
visiting associate professor; Garth Jones, visiting 
associate professor; Kent Lloyd, assistant profes- 
sor; and Chong Mo Pak, instructor, 


John Cornelius Rensenbrink, formefly of 
Williams College, has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of history and government 
at Bowdoin College. 


William A. Ritchie has been appointed assistant 
professor at the University of Delaware. 


Francis E. Rourke has been promoted to pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


John W. Ryan has been promoted to associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
Wisconsin, university extension division. 


Thomas M. Sanford has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of government at 
Wesleyan University. 


James R. Scarritt, formerly of Northwestern 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
political science at the University of Colorado. 


Carl J. Schneider has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, succeeding Jasper Shannon. 


Theodore L. Shay has been promoted to profes- 
sor and appointed chairman of the political 
science department at Willamette University. 


John C. Sherry has been promoted to professor 
of social sciences at Pace College. 


Lioyd M. Short has resigned the chairmanship 
of the department of political science and the 
directorship of the public administration center 
at the University of Minnesota, but will continue 
as professor of political science. He is on leave for 
the academic year 1961-62 to serve in Korca as 
consultant to the I.C.A. training program in 
public administration, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Seoul National Univer- 
sity. 
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Richard Sklar who recently completed his 
doctorate in African studies at Princeton Univer- 
sity has been appointed assistant professor of 
politics at Brandeis. 


Rhoten A. Smith, formerly director of the 
Citizenship *Clearing House and professor of 
politics in*the department of government and law 
school at New York University, has accepted an 
appointment as dean of the college of arts and 
sciences, Temple University, effective August 1, 
1961. 


James Soles has become instructor at Florida 
State University. 


Philip S. Spoerry, formerly of the department of 
political science at Washington State University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Utah State University. 


George Stambuk has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor at Indiana University. 


W. J. Stankiewicz has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the University of 
British Columbia. 


James A. Steintrager of the University of 
Chicago has been appointed instructor in the de- 
partment of government of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Lois Stone has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the State University 
of New York College of Education at Albany. 


Robert S. Sullivant of DePauw University, who 
spent the second semester and a part of the past 
summer in research at the University of Moscow 
under a grant from the Inter-university commit- 
tee on travel grants has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship. 


Loren E. Tesdell, formerly assistant professor 
of political science at Temple University, has be- 
come director of the social and technica] assistance 
program of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Thomas L. Thorson has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


George O. Totter, formerly of Boston Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of 
political science at the University of Rhode Is- 
land. 


‘Robert W. Tucker has been promoted to pro- 
fessor in the department of political science at the 
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Johns Hopkins University. He will be on leave of 
absence for the year 1961-62. 

S. Sidney Ulmer has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, effective July 1, 1961. 


Clement E. Vose has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of government at Wesleyan 
University, 


Morris Watnick, who has held research grants in 
Soviet studies at the Harvard Russian Research 
Center and recently at Ohio State University, has 
been appointed lecturer in politics at Brandeis. 


Edwin W. Webber, formerly of the college of - 
William and Mary, has been appointed assistant 
director of the bureau of government research and 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


Marvin Weinbaum, who is a canglidate for the 
doctorate at Columbia University, has joined the 
history and government department at Colby 
College as an instructor in government. 


Alex Weilenmann, formerly of the University of 
Zurich and recently holder of a post-doctoral 
fellowship at Yale University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Oregon. k 


Barbara Wells, Ph.D. candidate at New York 
University, has been appainted instructor at 
Skidmore College. 


John R. Williams has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science, West 
Virginia University. 


H. Victor Wiseman, senior lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England, is a visiting professor 
of political science at Temple University for the 
academic year 1961-62. Charles A. McCoy, 
assistant professor of political science at Temple 
University is lecturing at the University of Leeds 
in an exchange arrangement with Dr. Wiseman. 


Julius F. Wolff, Jr. has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Minnesota, Duluth. 


Quincy Wright retired in June as professor of 
foreign affairs at the University of Virginia. Dur- 
ing 1961-62, he will serve on the faculties of the 
University of Manchester, Epgland and the In- 
dian School of Internatiopzi Studies at New 
Delhi. ù 


Kwanha Yim, for“erly of Dartmouth College, 
has been appointed instructor in government at - 
Bowdoin College. X 
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Shao Chi Yuan has been promoted to associate 
professor and director of graduate instruction in 
political science at the Kansas State University. 


Paul A. Zehner has been appointed instructor 
in the department of political science extension, 
University of Wisconsin, 


Lawrence Zirring has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of government and 
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law at Lafayette College. 


Victor Zitta, formerly of DePauw University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Marquette University. 


Aristide R. Zolberg who has completed his work 
for the doctorate at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The University of Delaware has received a 
$500,000 grant from the Ford Foundation which 
will enable the university to develop its role as a 
land-grant university in an urban society. ' 

The grant will be used to develop a pioneering 
program of urban services to help Delaware com- 
munities deakeffectively with problems associated 
with the State’s tremendous population growth 
and industrial expansion. The money will support 
the project over a five-year period and will provide 
the means for a three-pronged attack on urban 
problems through (1) research, (2) consulting and 
advisory services, and (3) educational activities, 
including seminars, conferences, short courses and 
institutes. 

The Economic History Association announces a 
biennial prize competition for the best unpub- 
lished manuscript im the general field of economic 
history. The award, called the Edwin Francis Gay 
Memorial Prize in Economic History, will be 
$1,500.00 plus payment of any costs that may be 
required to assure publication of the prize- 
winning manuscript. Funds for the prize and for 
any publication costs will be contributed by the 
Council on Research in Economic History. 


The judges will take into account both the 
intrinsic scholarly qualities of the submittals and 
the felicity with which findings are presented. 
Preference will be given to manuscripts which 
combine breadth of enquiry and insight; which 
open up new areas of scholarship; which explore 
analytically major changes or developments in 
economic processes or institutions. No award will 
be made if, in the opinion of the judges, no 
manuscript is of acceptable quality. 

The competition is open to any American or 
Canadian scholar. Manuscripts must be in the 
English language and ought not to exceed the 
equiyalent of three hundred fifty printed pages. 
Manuscripts and inquiries should be sent to 
Professor Ralph W. Hidy, Secretary of the 
Economic History Association, Morgan Hall, 
Harvard University, Boston 63, Massachusetts; 


entries must be received before July’ 15, 1962 in 
order to be eligible for the 1962 competition. 


The Mershon National Security Program of 
the Ohio State University announces an a*vard of 
$2500 for the best book-length manuscript on 
national security. Manuscripts need not be 
limited to a discussion of the military threat: 
they may treat other aspects—economic, politi- 
cal, ideological, scientific or diplomatic. The dead- 
line for entries is April 2, 1962. The winning 
work will be published by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, with royalties to the author. Manu- 
scripts submitted must be original typescripts 
and should be mailed to the Mershon Committee, 
Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nine- 
teenth Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio. The Commitice 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no 
work of satisfactory quality is submitted. 


Work has begun on the initial stages of the new 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences under the 
editorial direction of Bert F. Hoselitz. In order to 
encompass the many advances and most recent 
developments within the social sciences since the 
publication of the widely-consulted old Encyclo- 
pedia, this project envisages the production of a 
completely new work rather than a revision of the 
original. Present plans call for an edition of 12 to 
15 volumes with a total of 6 to 7 million words, 
Simultaneous publication is scheduled for 1965. 

The contents of the Encyclopedia will be dis- 
tributed fairly evenly among the various social 
sciences—anthropology, economics, political sci- 
ence, psychology, and sociology. It will also draw 
upon material pertinent to the social sciences in 
related fields such as social and economic history, 
education, human geography, business adminis- 
tration, law, linguistics, medicine and psychiatry. 
The primary purpose of the Encyclopedia is to 
present authoritative and succinct accounts of the 
major theoretical, empirical, and methodological! 
concepts of the social sciences and their applica- 
tions. Substantive data will be included where 
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significant to illustrate the theoretical and ana- 
lytical surveys. This Encyclopedia will stress a 
more international and comparative approach 
than was possible for its predecessor. 

Guidance for the work of the Encyclopedia will 
be provided by an editorial board of outstanding 
social scientfsts from many nations under the 
chairmanship of W. Allen Wallis, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business, of the University of 
Chicago. In addition, competent scholars in all 
the relevant fields will be asked to serve as con- 
sultants. A group of associate editors and assist- 
ants is being assembled at the new offices, 5836 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 37, Ilinois. 


D. C. Goldberg, of the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, has notified the Associa- 
tion that quantities of the following committee 
documents are available, free, to interested 
political scientists: Intergovernmental Relations 
in the United States, a Selected Bibliography 
(November 1956); Replies from State and Local 
Governments to Questionnaire on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Sixth Report by the Committee 
on Government Operations (H. Rept. No. 575), 
June 1957; Federal-State-Local Relations. Hear- 
ings (July 29, 30, and 31, 1957); Federal-State- 
Local Relations, State and Local Officials. Re- 
gional Hearings; Part 1: Boston, Mass., and New 
York, N. Y. Gept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, 
1957). Part 2: Chicago, IlL, and Kansas City, Mo. 
(Oct. 16, 17, 18, 21, and 22, 1957). Part 3: Denver, 
Colo., and San Francisco, Calif. (Oct. 24, 25, 28, 
and 29, 1957). Part 4: New Orleans, La., and 
Raleigh, N. C. (Nov. 18 and 19, and Dec. 10 and 
11, 1957). Federal-State-Local Relations, Dade 
County (Fla.) Metropolitan Government. Hear- 
ings (November 21 and 22, 1957); Federal-State- 
-Local Relations, Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee. Hearings (February 18, 1958); 
Federal-State-Local Relations, Nongovernmental 
Organizations and Individuals. Hearings (Febru- 
ary 24 and 25, 1958); Federal-State-Local Rela- 
tions, Federal Departments and Agencies. Hear- 
ings (March 26, 27; April 2, 30; May 7, 8; and 
June 19, 1958); Federal-State-Local Relations, 
Federal Grants-In-Aid, Thirtieth Report by the 
Committee on Government Operations (H. Rept. 
No. 2533) August 8, 1958; Health Research and 
Training, the Administration of Grants and 
Awards by the National Institutes of Health, 
Second Report by the Committee on Government 
Operations (H. Rept. No. 321) April 28, 1961. 
Those interested in this material should write to 
Mr. Goldberg in Room 101, George Washington 
Inn, Washington, 25, D. C. 


Robert O. Berdahl of San Francisco State 
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College is on a two-year administrative assign- 
ment with Commonwealth Fund headquarters in 
London. 


Franklin M. Bridge, formerly of the Ohio 
Legislative Service Commission, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director for research projects in 
the bureau of government research and service, 
and associate professor of political science at the 
University of Colorado. 


Edouard Bustin of Belgium who has taught at 
the University of Elisabethville and elsewhere 
has accepted an appointment for the current 
academic year as acting assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Winberg Chai has been appointed a visiting 
assistant professor of political science at Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey for 1961-62, 
taking a year’s leave of absence from his present 
post at the New School. 


Robert Daland, associate professor of political 
science, University of North Carolina, has re- 
ceived a two-year leave of absence to serve as 
visiting associate professor of public administra- 
tion at the Brazilian school of publie administra- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro. In Brazil, Daland will be a 
member of the faculty' team from the school of 
public administration, University of Southern 
California. ® 


Rowland Egger, chairman of the departments 
of foreign affairs and political science at the 
University of Virginia, is on leave from the uni- 
versity to undertake a special assignment in 
Bolivia as special representative of the president 
of the United States. 


Heinz Eulau, professor of political science at 
Stanford University, is visiting legislative re- 
search professor at the University of California, 
Berkeley, during 1961-62. 


G. James Fleming, professor of political science, 
Morgan State College, has been named a member 
of the governor’s conference on higher education 
by the Governor of thé U.S. Virgin Islands, Hon. 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky. 


Lawrence H. Fuchs, associate professor of 
politics at Brandeis, has accepted a two-year 
leave of absence to direct the Peace Corps mission 
to the Philippines. 
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Richard W. Gable, school of public administra- 
tion, University of Southern California is on 
sabbatical leave from September, 1961 until 
February, 1962, and is performing research and 
consultation services for the public administration 
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division, ICA. From February, 1962 until 
September, 1963, he will be a member of the 
U.S.C, team in Karachi, Pakistan, which is pro- 
viding technical assistance in public administra- 
tion education under an ICA contract. 


Henry C. Galant, chairman, department of 
government, Skidmore College, is on sabbatical 
leave and will spend the year studying and re- 
searching in France. 


Juanita Gibson of Florida State University has 
been granted a leave of absence for two years to 
serve as assistant to the secretary of State of 
Florida. 


Ralph M. Goldman of Michigan State Uni- 
versity has accepted a visiting professorship at the 
University of Chicago for the year 1961-62. 


Donald Habbe, associate professor of govern- 
ment at the Wniversity of South Dakota, has been 
awarded the foreign policy association-world 
affairs center fellowship for the study of inter- 
national organization for 1961-62. 


Abraham M. Halpern of the RAND corpora- 
tion is serving as lecturer in political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley, for 1961-62. 


John J. Hebal, after serving as lecturer in Eu- 
rope and North Africa, 1959-61 for European 
division, University College, University of Mary- 
land, has been app®inted visiting assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota for the 
academic year, 1961-62. 


Lawrence C. Howard, assistant professor of 
politics at Brandeis has accepted a two-year leave 
to be assistant to the director of the Peace Corps 
mission to the Philippines. 


Walter D. Jacobs has been appointed as lec- 
turer to the Atlantic program of the University 
of Maryland commencing in September, 1961. 


Joseph LaPalombara of Michigan State Uni- 
versity has been appointed as a fellow to the 
center of advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences, Palo Alto, in the academic year 1961-62. 


Christian L. Larsen of Sacramento State 
College is visiting professor at the University of 
Hawaii. 


Carl Leiden, formerly professor of government 
and chairman of the division of social science at 
the “American University at Cairo, has been 
named visiting professor of government at the 
University of Texas for 1961-62. 


Edward M. Levine, assistant professor of 
government, Purdue University, was granted a 
year’s leave of absence (effective September 1, 
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1961) in order to permit him to accept an appoint- 
ment as visiting assistant professor at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


Pichon P. Y. Loh, chairman of the department 
of history and political science, Anderson College, 
Indiana, is on sabbatical leave during the current 
academic year and is serving as visiting associate 
professor of Chinese History at Columbia Uni- 
versity under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 


Albert A. Mavrinac, chairman of the history 
and government department at Colby College, is 
on leave during the academic year 1961-62 and 
is at the Harvard Law School as a fellow in Jaw 
and political science. 


Charles A. MeCoy on leave from Temple Uni- 
versity has been appointed visiting lecturer at 
Leeds University for the academic year 1961-62. 


Norman Meller, professor of political science, 
University of Hawaii, is visiting professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, during 1961-62. 


Kermit Morrissey, formerly budget commis- 
sioner of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
has been appointed lecturer in politics at Bran- 
deis. 


Frederick ©. Mosher, professor of political 
science at the University of California, Berkelcy, 
has been appointed staff director of an independ- 
ent committee to survey the selection, education 
and training, and career development of American 
foreign affairs personnel. The survey, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, will estimate the personnel needs 
of the United States in the field of foreign affairs 
during the next ten years. Former secretary of 
state, Christian A. Herter, will serve as chairman 
of the committee of distinguished citizens. 


Lewis Mumford is visiting research professor of 
governmental affairs at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley during the fall semester of 1961. 


M. K. Nawaz, research fellow of the Indian 
school of international studies, will join the 
Woodrow Wilson department of foreign affairs at 
the University of Virginia as visiting associate 
professor during 1961-62. 


Peter H. Odegard, professor of politica! 
science, University of California, Berkeley, is 
offering a course in American government, tele- 
vised nationally on the Continental Classroom 
and sponsored by the American Political Science 
Association, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the National Council for 
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Social Studies, and the National Broadcasting 
Company. Colleges and universities may offer 
credit for the course, 


Vasant D. Rao, of the University of Bombay, 
has been appointed visiting Fulbright lecturer in 
political sci€nce and history at San Diego State 
College. Puring the 1960-61 academic year he 
served as visiting Fulbright lecturer at Washing- 
ton State University at Pullman. 


Henry Reining, Jr., dean of the school of public 
administration, at the University of- Southern 
California, is serving as chief of party for the 
University’s public administration faculty in 
Brazil for 1961-62. The SC team, numbering 8 
professors, assists 4 institutions in various parts of 
Brazil. Acting dean during Reining’s year ab- 
sense will be Frank Sherwood, professor of public 
administration. l 


James R. Roach, associate professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Texas, has been 
awarded a Fulbright lecturing award for the 
year 1961-62. Dr. Roach will teach at Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur, India. 


Neal Riemer, professor of political science at 
the Pennsylvania State University has been 
granted a one-year leave of absence to serve as a 
Fulbright lecturer in American studies at the 
University of Innsbruck, Austria. 


Jasper B. Shannon of the University of 
Nebraska will be visiting professor in political 
science at the Johns Hopkins University for the 
academic year 1961-62. 


Robert F. Smith will serve as acting chairman 
of the department of government, Skidmore 
College. 


James R. Soukup, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Texas, has received a 
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Fulbright award for research in Japan during 
during 1961-62 on the political role of business 
associations in postwar Japan. 


Woodworth G. Thromboley, assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Hawali, has taken 
leave to become research director to the Institute 
of Public Administration at Bangkok, which is 
under the sponsorship of Indiana and Thammasat 
Universities. 


Sidney Ulmer is acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1961-62. 


Wayne W. Untereiner has been appointed 
visiting associate professor at Indiana University. 


Dwight Waldo, professor of political science 
and director of the bureau of public administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, is in 
Bologna during 1961-62 as University of Cali- 
fornia representative to the graduate school of 
administrative sciences of the University of 
Bologna. In his absence, Eugene C. Lee, assistant 
professor of political science, is acting director of 
the Bureau. 


William Welch, formerly of the University of 
California, Berkeley, has been appointed acting 
associate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for 1961-62. 


Hardy Wickwar has been Given leave from the 
Secretariat of the United Nations to serve as 
visiting professor of political science and public 
administration at the American University of 
Beirut during the coming academic year. 


Lea E. Williams, associate professor in the de- 
partment of political science at Brown, is on a 
two-year leave of absence. He will act as visiting 
professor in the department of history, University 
of Malaya, Singapore. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Kenneth J. Scott, professor of political science 
at Victoria University in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, died suddenly at his home on July 19. A 
member of the University faculty since 1944, he 
had been made professor and head of the School 
of Political Science and Public Administration in 
1960. He had been for many years editor of the 
New Zealand journal Political Science, was presi- 
dent of the New Zealand Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration in 1958, and had recently been ap- 
pointed to a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
State Services. 

YorK WILLBERN 


A battler for human rights and freedom died 
August 14 in a local hospital. He was Howard J. 
McMurray, professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. He will be remembered 
especially for two aspects of his career. 

The first was McMurray’s political career. He 
moved ahead rapidly in Wisconsin politics to be- 
come a United States Representative from that 
State in 1943-45. The major portions of this 
career were ended when he was defeated by 
McCarthy in the U. S. Senate race in 1946. He 
felt no personal bitserness about this defeat. 
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However, he was alarmed about McCarthyism, 
which he fought vigorously. 

He was 2 life-long Democrat who voted a 
straight-party ticket (with the only exception ap- 
parently, being his active support of Governor 
Mechem). 

The second important phase of his career was 
that as an educator. He received his Ph.D. in 
1940 from the University of Wisconsin, which he 
loved dearly and whose liberal traditions were a 
constant source of inspiration. He taught at the 
University of Wisconsin and later at Occidental 
College, from which he came to UNM in 1949. 

Within recent years, problems of academic 
freedom were an absorbing interest. He bluntly 
criticized the administration of UNM for its at- 
tempt to force the retirement of a colleague, Dr. 
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Josiah C. Russell. He collected funds from faculty 
members and others to assist in the court fight 
which led to Russell’s reinstatement. 

His teaching was dramatic and effective. 

Within the final week of his life, he expressed 
his concern that “Congress is voting appropria- 
tions for better dying conditions but is @nwilling 
to support better living conditions.” It was this 
capacity for expression which delighted students 
and friends—and disconcerted enemies. (And 
McMurray had his share of enemies.) 

He will be remembered on the UNM campus, 
in our city, in our State, and in our Nation as a 
lover of life, exciting, a battler of magnificent 
proportions. 


FREDERICK C. Irron 
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